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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


| AFFFI_-SLLIT 





Sense and Sensibility was the author’s first novel to be 
published, although not her first to be written and 
completed. Thomas Egerton of the Military Library 
publishing house released the work in three volumes in 
1811 and Austen used the pseudonym ‘A Lady’ for the 
novel. She had taken a substantial financial risk, paying for 
the publication, costing more than a third of her annual 
household income. Fortunately, the 750 copies of the first 
edition sold out and she was able to make a profit. The first 
draft of the work, titled Elinor and Marianne, was 
composed in the mid 1790’s when Austen was still in her 
teenage years. The early work was written in epistolary 
form and focused on the contrasting natures and attitudes 
of two sisters. Elinor is exceedingly restrained and 
reserved, while Marianne is excessively emotional and 
impetuous. In Sense and Sensibility the sisters’ dispositions 
remain as they were in the first draft of the novel, although 
Austen creates a far more complex and ambiguous portrait 
of the benefits and flaws of each nature. 

The plot centres on the Dashwood sisters and their 
romantic suitors, Edward Ferrars, John Willoughby and 
Colonel Brandon. The novel begins with Mrs Dashwood and 
her three daughters being removed from their home after 
Mr Dashwood dies and the property is left to his son John 
from his first marriage. Fanny, John’s wife, a _ cold, 
calculating woman, has a brother Edward, who comes to 
stay with the family and develops a rapport with Elinor, 
before they are separated by circumstances. Meanwhile, 
Marianne meets the charming and dashing Willoughby and 
enters into a passionate relationship with him. 

An interesting facet of the novel is Austen’s assessment 
of Marianne’s nature and behaviour, which she renders 


more sympathetically than might have been the case. The 
author originally began composing the work during the 
aftermath of the French Revolution; a period of great 
anxiety in England at the possibility of social upheaval. 
During this period, novels centred on heroes of great 
sensibility were fashionable and widespread; most 
importantly they were viewed as potentially socially and 
politically subversive. Excessive sensibility was linked by 
the ruling class to the bloody and violent French 
Revolution, where they a perceived there was a loss of 
reason and control. One conservative reaction to this 
anxiety was to criticise and satirise this emphasis on 
feeling and subjective experience and portray them as 
dangerous and threatening. Though Austen clearly exposes 
what she believes to be the hazards of unrestrained 
emotion, she portrays Marianne in a largely attractive and 
sympathetic light. Conversely, Elinor’s extreme reserve and 
emotional inhibitions are shown to cause her much pain 
and anguish. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With the title of Sense and Sensibility is connected one of 
those minor problems which delight the cummin-splitters of 
criticism. In the Cecilia of Madame D’Arblay — the 
forerunner, if not the model, of Miss Austen — is a sentence 
which at first sight suggests some relationship to the name 
of the book which, in the present series, inaugurated Miss 
Austen’s novels. ‘The whole of this unfortunate business’ — 
says a certain didactic Dr. Lyster, talking in capitals, 
towards the end of volume three of Cecilia—’has been the 
result of Pride and Prejudice,’ and looking to the admitted 
familiarity of Miss Austen with Madame D’Arblay’s work, it 
has been concluded that Miss Austen borrowed from 
Cecilia, the title of her second novel. But here comes in the 
little problem to which we have referred. Pride and 
Prejudice it is true, was written and finished before Sense 
and Sensibility — its original title for several years being 
First Impressions. Then, in 1797, the author fell to work 
upon an older essay in letters a Ja Richardson, called Elinor 
and Marianne, which she_ re-christened Sense and 
Sensibility. This, as we know, was her first published book; 
and whatever may be the connection between the title of 
Pride and Prejudice and the passage in Cecilia, there is an 
obvious connection between the title of Pride and Prejudice 
and the title of Sense and Sensibility. If Miss Austen re- 
christened Elinor and Marianne before she changed the 
title of First Impressions, as she well may have, it is 
extremely unlikely that the name of Pride and Prejudice has 
anything to do with Cecilia (which, besides, had been 
published at least twenty years before). Upon the whole, 
therefore, it is most likely that the passage in Madame 
D’Arblay is a mere coincidence; and that in Sense and 
Sensibility, as well as in the novel that succeeded it in 


publication, Miss Austen, after the fashion of the old 
morality plays, simply substituted the leading 
characteristics of her principal personages for their names. 
Indeed, in Sense and Sensibility the sense of Elinor, and the 
sensibility (or rather sensiblerie) of Marianne, are markedly 
emphasised in the opening pages of the book But Miss 
Austen subsequently, and, as we think, wisely, discarded in 
her remaining efforts the cheap attraction of an alliterative 
title. Emma and Persuasion, Northanger Abbey and 
Mansfield Park, are names far more in consonance with the 
quiet tone of her easy and unobtrusive art. 

Flinor and Marianne was originally written about 1792. 
After the completion — or partial completion, for it was 
again revised in 1811 — of First Impressions (subsequently 
Pride and Prejudice), Miss Austen set about recasting 
Flinor and Marianne, then composed in the form of letters; 
and she had no sooner accomplished this task, than she 
began Northanger Abbey. It would be interesting to know 
to what extent she remodelled Sense and Sensibility in 
1797-98, for we are told that previous to its publication in 
1811 she again devoted a considerable time to its 
preparation for the press, and it is clear that this does not 
mean the correction of proofs alone, but also a preliminary 
revision of MS. Especially would it be interesting if we 
could ascertain whether any of its more finished passages, 
e.g. the admirable conversation between the Miss 
Dashwoods and Willoughby in chapter x., were the result of 
those fallow and apparently barren years at Bath and 
Southampton, or whether they were already part of the 
second version of 1797-98. But upon this matter the 
records are mute. A_ careful examination of the 
correspondence published by Lord Brabourne in 1884 only 
reveals two definite references to Sense and Sensibility and 
these are absolutely unfruitful in suggestion. In April 1811 
she speaks of having corrected two sheets of ‘S and S,’ 
which she has scarcely a hope of getting out in the 


following June; and in September, an extract from the diary 
of another member of the family indirectly discloses the 
fact that the book had by that time been published. This 
extract is a brief reference to a letter which had been 
received from Cassandra Austen, begging her 
correspondent not to mention that Aunt Jane wrote Sense 
and Sensibility. Beyond these minute items of information, 
and the statement — already referred to in the Introduction 
to Pride and Prejudice — that she considered herself 
overpaid for the labour she had bestowed upon it, 
absolutely nothing seems to have been preserved by her 
descendants respecting her first printed effort. In the 
absence of particulars some of her critics have fallen to 
speculate upon the reason which made her select it, and 
not Pride and Prejudice, for her début; and they have, 
perhaps naturally, found in the fact a fresh confirmation of 
that traditional blindness of authors to their own best work, 
which is one of the commonplaces of literary history. But 
this is to premise that she did regard it as her masterpiece, 
a fact which, apart from this accident of priority of issue, is, 
as far aS we are aware, nowhere asserted. A simpler 
solution is probably that, of the three novels she had 
written or sketched by 1811, Pride and Prejudice was 
languishing under the stigma of having been refused by 
one bookseller without the formality of inspection, while 
Northanger Abbey was lying perdu in another bookseller’s 
drawer at Bath. In these circumstances it is intelligible that 
she should turn to Sense and Sensibility, when, at length — 
upon the occasion of a visit to her brother in London in the 
spring of 1811 — Mr. T. Egerton of the ‘Military Library,’ 
Whitehall, dawned upon the horizon as a_ practicable 
publisher. 

By the time Sense and Sensibility left the press, Miss 
Austen was again domiciled at Chawton Cottage. For those 
accustomed to the swarming reviews of our day, with their 
Babel of notices, it may seem strange that there should be 


no record of the effect produced, seeing that, as already 
stated, the book sold well enough to enable its putter-forth 
to hand over to its author what Mr. Gargery, in Great 
Expectations, would have described as ‘a cool £150.’ Surely 
Mr. Egerton, who had visited Miss Austen at Sloane Street, 
must have later conveyed to her some intelligence of the 
way in which her work had been welcomed by the public. 
But if he did, it is no longer discoverable. Mr. Austen Leigh, 
her first and best biographer, could find no account either 
of the publication or of the author’s feelings thereupon. As 
far as it is possible to judge, the critical verdicts she 
obtained were mainly derived from her own relatives and 
intimate friends, and some of these latter — if one may 
trust a little anthology which she herself collected, and 
from which Mr. Austen Leigh prints extracts — must have 
been more often exasperating than sympathetic. The long 
chorus of intelligent approval by which she was afterwards 
greeted did not begin to be really audible before her death, 
and her ‘fit audience’ during her lifetime must have been 
emphatically ‘few,’ Of two criticisms which came out in the 
Quarterly early in the century, she could only have seen 
one, that of 1815; the other, by Archbishop Whately, the 
first which treated her in earnest, did not appear until she 
had been three years dead. Dr. Whately deals mainly with 
Mansfield Park and Persuasion; his predecessor professed 
to review Emma, though he also gives brief summaries of 
Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. Mr. Austen 
Leigh, we think, speaks too contemptuously of this initial 
notice of 1815. If, at certain points, it is half-hearted and 
inadequate, it is still fairly accurate in its recognition of 
Miss Austen’s supreme merit, as contrasted with her 
contemporaries — to wit, her skill in investing the fortunes 
of ordinary characters and the narrative of common 
occurrences with all the sustained excitement of romance. 
The Reviewer points out very justly that this kind of work, 
‘being deprived of all that, according to Bayes, goes “to 


elevate and surprise,” must make amends by displaying 
depth of knowledge and dexterity of execution.’ And in 
these qualities, even with such living competitors of her 
own sex as Miss Edgeworth and Miss Brunton (whose Self- 
control came out in the same year as Sense and 
Sensibility), he does not scruple to declare that ‘Miss 
Austen stands almost alone.’ If he omits to lay stress upon 
her judgment, her nice sense of fitness, her restraint, her 
fine irony, and the delicacy of her artistic touch, something 
must be allowed for the hesitations and reservations which 
invariably beset the critical pioneer. 

To contend, however, for a moment that the present 
volume is Miss Austen’s greatest, as it was her first 
published, novel, would be a mere exercise in paradox. 
There are, who swear by Persuasion; there are, who prefer 
Emma and Mansfield Park; there is a large contingent for 
Pride and Prejudice; and there is even a section which 
advocates the pre-eminence of Northanger Abbey. But no 
one, as far as we can remember, has ever put Sense and 
Sensibility first, nor can we believe that its author did so 
herself. And yet it is she herself who has furnished the 
standard by which we judge it, and it is by comparison with 
Pride and Prejudice, in which the leading characters are 
also two sisters, that we assess and depress its merit. The 
Elinor and Marianne of Sense and Sensibility are only 
inferior when they are contrasted with the Elizabeth and 
Jane of Pride and Prejudice; and even then, it is probably 
because we personally like the handsome and amiable Jane 
Bennet rather better than the obsolete survival of the 
sentimental novel represented by Marianne Dashwood. 
Darcy and Bingley again are much more ‘likeable’ (to use 
Lady Queensberry’s word) than the colourless Edward 
Ferrars and the stiff-jointed Colonel Brandon. Yet it might 
not unfairly be contended that there is more fidelity to what 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has termed ‘life’s little ironies’ in Miss 
Austen’s disposal of the two Miss Dashwoods than there is 


in her disposal of the heroines of Pride and Prejudice. 
Every one does not get a Bingley, or a Darcy (with a park); 
but a good many sensible girls like Elinor pair off 
contentedly with poor creatures like Edward Ferrars, while 
not a few enthusiasts like Marianne decline at last upon 
middle-aged colonels with flannel waistcoats. George Eliot, 
we fancy, would have held that the fates of Elinor and 
Marianne were more probable than the fortunes of Jane 
and Eliza Bennet. That, of the remaining characters, there 
is certainly none to rival Mr. Bennet, or Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, or the ineffable Mr. Collins, of Pride and Prejudice, 
is true; but we confess to a kindness for vulgar 
matchmaking Mrs. Jennings with her still-room ‘parmaceti 
for an inward bruise’ in the shape of a glass of old 
Constantia; and for the diluted Squire Western, Sir John 
Middleton, whose horror of being alone carries him to the 
point of rejoicing in the acquisition of two to the population 
of London. Excellent again are Mr. Palmer and his wife; 
excellent, in their sordid veracity, the self-seeking figures of 
the Miss Steeles. But the pearls of the book must be 
allowed to be that egregious amateur in toothpick-cases, 
Mr. Robert Ferrars (with his excursus in chapter xxxvi. on 
life in a cottage), and the admirably-matched Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dashwood. Miss Austen herself has never done 
anything better than the inimitable and oft-quoted chapter 
wherein is debated between the last-named pair the 
momentous matter of the amount to be devoted to Mrs. 
Dashwood and her daughters; while the suggestion in 
chapters xxxiii. and xxxiv. that the owner of Norland was 
once within some thousands of having to sell out at a loss, 
deserves to be remembered with that other memorable 
escape of Sir Roger de Coverley’s ancestor, who was only 
not killed in the civil wars because ‘he was sent out of the 
field upon a private message, the day before the battle of 
Worcester.’ 


Of local colouring there is as little in Sense and 
Sensibility as in Pride and Prejudice. It is not unlikely that 
some memories of Steventon may survive in Norland; and it 
may be noted that there is actually a Barton Place to the 
north of Exeter, not far from Lord Iddesleigh’s well-known 
seat of Upton Pynes. It is scarcely possible, also, not to 
believe that, in Mrs. Jennings’s description of Delaford—’a 
nice place, I can tell you; exactly what I call a nice old- 
fashioned place, full of comforts and conveniences; quite 
shut in with great garden walls that are covered with the 
best fruit-trees in the country; and such a mulberry tree in 
one corner!’ — Miss Austen had in mind some real 
Hampshire or Devonshire country house. In any case, it 
comes nearer a picture than what we usually get from her 
pen. ‘Then there is a dovecote, some delightful stew-ponds, 
and a very pretty canal; and everything, in short, that one 
could wish for; and, moreover, it is close to the church, and 
only a quarter of a mile from the turnpike-road, so ‘tis 
never dull, for if you only go and sit up in an old yew arbour 
behind the house, you may see all the carriages that pass 
along.’ The last lines suggest those quaint ‘gazebos’ and 
alcoves, which, in the coaching days, were so often to be 
found perched at the roadside, where one might sit and 
watch the Dover or Canterbury stage go whirling by. Of 
genteel accomplishments there is a touch In the ‘landscape 
in coloured silks’ which Charlotte Palmer had worked at 
school (chap, xxvi.); and of old remedies for the lost art of 
swooning, in the ‘lavender drops’ of chapter xxix. The 
mention of a dance as a ‘little hop’ in chapter ix. reads like 
a premature instance of middle Victorian slang. But nothing 
is new — even in a novel — and ‘hop,’ in this sense, is at 
least as old as Joseph Andrews. 


CHAPTER I 


The family of Dashwood had long been settled in Sussex. 
Their estate was large, and their residence was at Norland 
Park, in the centre of their property, where, for many 
generations, they had lived in so respectable a manner as 
to engage the general good opinion of their surrounding 
acquaintance. The late owner of this estate was a single 
man, who lived to a very advanced age, and who for many 
years of his life, had a constant companion and 
housekeeper in his sister. But her death, which happened 
ten years before his own, produced a great alteration in his 
home; for to supply her loss, he invited and received into 
his house the family of his nephew Mr. Henry Dashwood, 
the legal inheritor of the Norland estate, and the person to 
whom he intended to bequeath it. In the society of his 
nephew and niece, and their children, the old Gentleman’s 
days were comfortably spent. His attachment to them all 
increased. The constant attention of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Dashwood to his wishes, which proceeded not merely from 
interest, but from goodness of heart, gave him every 
degree of solid comfort which his age could receive; and 
the cheerfulness of the children added a relish to his 
existence. 

By a former marriage, Mr. Henry Dashwood had one son: 
by his present lady, three daughters. The son, a steady 
respectable young man, was amply provided for by the 
fortune of his mother, which had been large, and half of 
which devolved on him on his coming of age. By his own 
marriage, likewise, which happened soon afterwards, he 
added to his wealth. To him therefore the succession to the 
Norland estate was not so really important as to his sisters; 
for their fortune, independent of what might arise to them 
from their father’s inheriting that property, could be but 


small. Their mother had nothing, and their father only 
seven thousand pounds in his own disposal; for the 
remaining moiety of his first wife’s fortune was also 
secured to her child, and he had only a life-interest in it. 


The old gentleman died: his will was read, and like 
almost every other will, gave as much disappointment as 
pleasure. He was neither so unjust, nor so ungrateful, as to 
leave his estate from his nephew; but he left it to him on 
such terms as destroyed half the value of the bequest. Mr. 
Dashwood had wished for it more for the sake of his wife 
and daughters than for himself or his son; but to his son, 
and his son’s son, a child of four years old, it was secured, 
in such a way, as to leave to himself no power of providing 
for those who were most dear to him, and who most needed 
a provision by any charge on the estate, or by any sale of its 
valuable woods. The whole was tied up for the benefit of 
this child, who, in occasional visits with his father and 
mother at Norland, had so far gained on the affections of 
his uncle, by such attractions as are by no means unusual 
in children of two or three years old; an imperfect 
articulation, an earnest desire of having his own way, many 
cunning tricks, and a great deal of noise, as to outweigh all 
the value of all the attention which, for years, he had 
received from his niece and her daughters. He meant not to 
be unkind, however, and, as a mark of his affection for the 
three girls, he left them a thousand pounds a-piece. 

Mr. Dashwood’s disappointment was, at first, severe; but 
his temper was cheerful and sanguine; and he might 
reasonably hope to live many years, and by living 
economically, lay by a considerable sum from the produce 
of an estate already large, and capable of almost immediate 
improvement. But the fortune, which had been so tardy in 
coming, was his only one twelvemonth. He survived his 
uncle no longer; and ten thousand pounds, including the 


late legacies, was all that remained for his widow and 
daughters. 

His son was sent for as soon as his danger was known, 
and to him Mr. Dashwood recommended, with all the 
strength and urgency which illness could command, the 
interest of his mother-in-law and sisters. 

Mr. John Dashwood had not the strong feelings of the 
rest of the family; but he was affected by a 
recommendation of such a nature at such a time, and he 
promised to do every thing in his power to make them 
comfortable. His father was rendered easy by such an 
assurance, and Mr. John Dashwood had then leisure to 
consider how much there might prudently be in his power 
to do for them. 

He was not an ill-disposed young man, unless to be 
rather cold hearted and rather selfish is to be ill-disposed: 
but he was, in general, well respected; for he conducted 
himself with propriety in the discharge of his ordinary 
duties. Had he married a more amiable woman, he might 
have been made still more respectable than he was: he 
might even have been made amiable himself; for he was 
very young when he married, and very fond of his wife. But 
Mrs. John Dashwood was a strong caricature of himself; 
more narrow-minded and selfish. 

When he gave his promise to his father, he meditated 
within himself to increase the fortunes of his sisters by the 
present of a thousand pounds a-piece. He then really 
thought himself equal to it. The prospect of four thousand 
a-year, in addition to his present income, besides the 
remaining half of his own mother’s fortune, warmed his 
heart, and made him feel capable of generosity. “Yes, he 
would give them three thousand pounds: it would be liberal 
and handsome! It would be enough to make them 
completely easy. Three thousand pounds! he could spare so 
considerable a sum with little inconvenience.” He thought 


of it all day long, and for many days successively, and he 
did not repent. 

No sooner was his father’s funeral over, than Mrs. John 
Dashwood, without sending any notice of her intention to 
her mother-in-law, arrived with her child and _ their 
attendants. No one could dispute her right to come; the 
house was her husband’s from the moment of his father’s 
decease; but the indelicacy of her conduct was so much the 
greater, and to a woman in Mrs. Dashwood’s situation, with 
only common feelings, must have been highly unpleasing. 
But in her mind there was a sense of honor so keen, a 
generosity so romantic, that any offence of the kind, by 
whomsoever given or received, was to her a source of 
immovable disgust. Mrs. John Dashwood had never been a 
favourite with any of her husband’s family; but she had had 
no opportunity, till the present, of showing them with how 
little attention to the comfort of other people she could act 
when occasion required it. 

So acutely did Mrs. Dashwood feel this ungracious 
behaviour, and so earnestly did she despise her daughter- 
in-law for it, that, on the arrival of the latter, she would 
have quitted the house for ever, had not the entreaty of her 
eldest girl induced her first to reflect on the propriety of 
going, and her own tender love for all her three children 
determined her afterwards to stay, and for their sakes avoid 
a breach with their brother. 

Elinor, this eldest daughter, whose advice was _ so 
effectual, possessed a strength of understanding, and 
coolness of judgment, which qualified her, though only 
nineteen, to be the counsellor of her mother, and enabled 
her frequently to counteract, to the advantage of them all, 
that eagerness of mind in Mrs. Dashwood which must 
generally have led to imprudence. She had an excellent 
heart; her disposition was affectionate, and her feelings 
were strong; but she knew how to govern them: it was a 


knowledge which her mother had yet to learn; and which 
one of her sisters had resolved never to be taught. 

Marianne’s abilities were, in many respects, quite equal 
to Elinor’s. She was sensible and clever; but eager in 
everything: her sorrows, her joys, could have no 
moderation. She was generous, amiable, interesting: she 
was everything but prudent. The resemblance between her 
and her mother was strikingly great. 

Elinor saw, with concern, the excess of her sister’s 
sensibility; but by Mrs. Dashwood it was valued and 
cherished. They encouraged each other now in the violence 
of their affliction. The agony of grief which overpowered 
them at first, was voluntarily renewed, was sought for, was 
created again and again. They gave themselves up wholly 
to their sorrow, seeking increase of wretchedness in every 
reflection that could afford it, and resolved against ever 
admitting consolation in future. Elinor, too, was deeply 
afflicted; but still she could struggle, she could exert 
herself. She could consult with her brother, could receive 
her sister-in-law on her arrival, and treat her with proper 
attention; and could strive to rouse her mother to similar 
exertion, and encourage her to similar forbearance. 

Margaret, the other sister, was a good-humored, well- 
disposed girl; but as she had already imbibed a good deal 
of Marianne’s romance, without having much of her sense, 
she did not, at thirteen, bid fair to equal her sisters at a 
more advanced period of life. 


CHAPTER II 


Mrs. John Dashwood now installed herself mistress of 
Norland; and her mother and sisters-in-law were degraded 
to the condition of visitors. As such, however, they were 
treated by her with quiet civility; and by her husband with 
as much kindness as he could feel towards anybody beyond 
himself, his wife, and their child. He really pressed them, 
with some earnestness, to consider Norland as their home; 
and, as no plan appeared so eligible to Mrs. Dashwood as 
remaining there till she could accommodate herself with a 
house in the neighbourhood, his invitation was accepted. 

A continuance in a place where everything reminded her 
of former delight, was exactly what suited her mind. In 
seasons of cheerfulness, no temper could be more cheerful 
than hers, or possess, in a greater degree, that sanguine 
expectation of happiness which is happiness itself. But in 
sorrow she must be equally carried away by her fancy, and 
as far beyond consolation as in pleasure she was beyond 
alloy. 

Mrs. John Dashwood did not at all approve of what her 
husband intended to do for his sisters. To take three 
thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear little boy 
would be impoverishing him to the most dreadful degree. 
She begged him to think again on the subject. How could 
he answer it to himself to rob his child, and his only child 
too, of so large a sum? And what possible claim could the 
Miss Dashwoods, who were related to him only by half 
blood, which she considered as no relationship at all, have 
on his generosity to so large an amount. It was very well 
known that no affection was ever supposed to exist 
between the children of any man by different marriages; 
and why was he to ruin himself, and their poor little Harry, 
by giving away all his money to his half sisters? 


“It was my father’s last request to me,” replied her 
husband, “that I should assist his widow and daughters.” 

“He did not know what he was talking of, I dare say; ten 
to one but he was light-headed at the time. Had he been in 
his right senses, he could not have thought of such a thing 
as begging you to give away half your fortune from your 
own child.” 

“He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear 
Fanny; he only requested me, in general terms, to assist 
them, and make their situation more comfortable than it 
was in his power to do. Perhaps it would have been as well 
if he had left it wholly to myself. He could hardly suppose I 
should neglect them. But as he required the promise, I 
could not do less than give it; at least I thought so at the 
time. The promise, therefore, was given, and must be 
performed. Something must be done for them whenever 
they leave Norland and settle in a new home.” 

“Well, then, Jet something be done for them; but that 
something need not be three thousand pounds. Consider,” 
she added, “that when the money is once parted with, it 
never can return. Your sisters will marry, and it will be gone 
for ever. If, indeed, it could be restored to our poor little 
boy—” 

“Why, to be sure,” said her husband, very gravely, “that 
would make great difference. The time may come when 
Harry will regret that so large a sum was parted with. If he 
should have a numerous family, for instance, it would be a 
very convenient addition.” 

“To be sure it would.” 

“Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties, if the 
sum were diminished one half. Five hundred pounds would 
be a prodigious increase to their fortunes!” 

“Oh! beyond anything great! What brother on earth 
would do half so much for his sisters, even if really his 
sisters! And as it is — only half blood! But you have such a 
generous spirit!” 


“T would not wish to do any thing mean,” he replied. 
“One had rather, on such occasions, do too much than too 
little. No one, at least, can think I have not done enough for 
them: even themselves, they can hardly expect more.” 

“There is no knowing what they may expect,” said the 
lady, “but we are not to think of their expectations: the 
question is, what you can afford to do.” 

“Certainly; and I think I may afford to give them five 
hundred pounds a-piece. As it is, without any addition of 
mine, they will each have about three thousand pounds on 
their mother’s death — a very comfortable fortune for any 
young woman.” 

“To be sure it is; and, indeed, it strikes me that they can 
want no addition at all. They will have ten thousand pounds 
divided amongst them. If they marry, they will be sure of 
doing well, and if they do not, they may all live very 
comfortably together on the interest of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“That is very true, and, therefore, I do not know whether, 
upon the whole, it would not be more advisable to do 
something for their mother while she lives, rather than for 
them — something of the annuity kind I mean. My sisters 
would feel the good effects of it as well as herself. A 
hundred a year would make them all perfectly 
comfortable.” 

His wife hesitated a little, however, in giving her consent 
to this plan. 

“To be sure,” said she, “it is better than parting with 
fifteen hundred pounds at once. But, then, if Mrs. 
Dashwood should live fifteen years we shall be completely 
taken in.” 

“Fifteen years! my dear Fanny; her life cannot be worth 
half that purchase.” 

“Certainly not; but if you observe, people always live for 
ever when there is an annuity to be paid them; and she is 
very stout and healthy, and hardly forty. An annuity is a 


very serious business; it comes over and over every year, 
and there is no getting rid of it. You are not aware of what 
you are doing. I have known a great deal of the trouble of 
annuities; for my mother was clogged with the payment of 
three to old superannuated servants by my father’s will, 
and it is amazing how disagreeable she found it. Twice 
every year these annuities were to be paid; and then there 
was the trouble of getting it to them; and then one of them 
was Said to have died, and afterwards it turned out to be no 
such thing. My mother was quite sick of it. Her income was 
not her own, she said, with such perpetual claims on it; and 
it was the more unkind in my father, because, otherwise, 
the money would have been entirely at my mother’s 
disposal, without any restriction whatever. It has given me 
such an abhorrence of annuities, that I am sure I would not 
pin myself down to the payment of one for all the world.” 

“It is certainly an unpleasant thing,” replied Mr. 
Dashwood, “to have those kind of yearly drains on one’s 
income. One’s fortune, as your mother justly says, is not 
one’s own. To be tied down to the regular payment of such 
a sum, on every rent day, is by no means desirable: it takes 
away one’s independence.” 

“Undoubtedly; and after all you have no thanks for it. 
They think themselves secure, you do no more than what is 
expected, and it raises no gratitude at all. If I were you, 
whatever I did should be done at my own discretion 
entirely. I would not bind myself to allow them any thing 
yearly. It may be very inconvenient some years to spare a 
hundred, or even fifty pounds from our own expenses.” 

“T believe you are right, my love; it will be better that 
there should be no annuity in the case; whatever I may give 
them occasionally will be of far greater assistance than a 
yearly allowance, because they would only enlarge their 
style of living if they felt sure of a larger income, and would 
not be sixpence the richer for it at the end of the year. It 
will certainly be much the best way. A present of fifty 


pounds, now and then, will prevent their ever being 
distressed for money, and will, I think, be amply 
discharging my promise to my father.” 

“To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, I am 
convinced within myself that your father had no idea of 
your giving them any money at all. The assistance he 
thought of, I dare say, was only such as might be 
reasonably expected of you; for instance, such as looking 
out for a comfortable small house for them, helping them to 
move their things, and sending them presents of fish and 
game, and so forth, whenever they are in season. I’ll lay my 
life that he meant nothing farther; indeed, it would be very 
strange and unreasonable if he did. Do but consider, my 
dear Mr. Dashwood, how excessively comfortable your 
mother-in-law and her daughters may live on the interest of 
seven thousand pounds, besides the thousand pounds 
belonging to each of the girls, which brings them in fifty 
pounds a year a-piece, and, of course, they will pay their 
mother for their board out of it. Altogether, they will have 
five hundred a-year amongst them, and what on earth can 
four women want for more than that? — They will live so 
cheap! Their housekeeping will be nothing at all. They will 
have no carriage, no horses, and hardly any servants; they 
will keep no company, and can have no expenses of any 
kind! Only conceive how comfortable they will be! Five 
hundred a year! I am sure I cannot imagine how they will 
spend half of it; and as to your giving them more, it is quite 
absurd to think of it. They will be much more able to give 
you something.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Dashwood, “I believe you are 
perfectly right. My father certainly could mean nothing 
more by his request to me than what you say. I clearly 
understand it now, and I will strictly fulfil my engagement 
by such acts of assistance and kindness to them as you 
have described. When my mother removes into another 
house my services shall be readily given to accommodate 


her as far as I can. Some little present of furniture too may 
be acceptable then.” 

“Certainly,” returned Mrs. John Dashwood. “But, 
however, one thing must be considered. When your father 
and mother moved to Norland, though the furniture of 
Stanhill was sold, all the china, plate, and linen was saved, 
and is now left to your mother. Her house will therefore be 
almost completely fitted up as soon as she takes it.” 

“That is a material consideration undoubtedly. A valuable 
legacy indeed! And yet some of the plate would have been a 
very pleasant addition to our own stock here.” 

“Yes; and the set of breakfast china is twice as handsome 
as what belongs to this house. A great deal too handsome, 
in my opinion, for any place they can ever afford to live in. 
But, however, so it is. Your father thought only of them And 
I must say this: that you owe no particular gratitude to him, 
nor attention to his wishes; for we very well know that if he 
could, he would have left almost everything in the world to 
them.” 

This argument was irresistible. It gave to his intentions 
whatever of decision was wanting before; and he finally 
resolved, that it would be absolutely unnecessary, if not 
highly indecorous, to do more for the widow and children of 
his father, than such kind of neighbourly acts as his own 
wife pointed out. 


CHAPTER IIT 


Mrs. Dashwood remained at Norland several months; not 
from any disinclination to move when the sight of every 
well known spot ceased to raise the violent emotion which 
it produced for a while; for when her spirits began to 
revive, and her mind became capable of some other 
exertion than that of heightening its affliction by 
melancholy remembrances, she was impatient to be gone, 
and indefatigable in her inquiries for a suitable dwelling in 
the neighbourhood of Norland; for to remove far from that 
beloved spot was impossible. But she could hear of no 
situation that at once answered her notions of comfort and 
ease, and suited the prudence of her eldest daughter, 
whose steadier judgment rejected several houses as too 
large for their income, which her mother would have 
approved. 

Mrs. Dashwood had been informed by her husband of the 
solemn promise on the part of his son in their favour, which 
gave comfort to his last earthly reflections. She doubted the 
sincerity of this assurance no more than he had doubted it 
himself, and she thought of it for her daughters’ sake with 
satisfaction, though as for herself she was persuaded that a 
much smaller provision than 7000L would support her in 
affluence. For their brother’s sake, too, for the sake of his 
own heart, she rejoiced; and she reproached herself for 
being unjust to his merit before, in believing him incapable 
of generosity. His attentive behaviour to herself and his 
sisters convinced her that their welfare was dear to him, 
and, for a long time, she firmly relied on the liberality of his 
intentions. 

The contempt which she had, very early in their 
acquaintance, felt for her daughter-in-law, was very much 
increased by the farther knowledge of her character, which 


half a year’s residence in her family afforded; and perhaps 
in spite of every consideration of politeness or maternal 
affection on the side of the former, the two ladies might 
have found it impossible to have lived together so long, had 
not a particular circumstance occurred to give still greater 
eligibility, according to the opinions of Mrs. Dashwood, to 
her daughters’ continuance at Norland. 

This circumstance was a growing attachment between 
her eldest girl and the brother of Mrs. John Dashwood, a 
gentlemanlike and pleasing young man, who was 
introduced to their acquaintance soon after his sister’s 
establishment at Norland, and who had since spent the 
greatest part of his time there. 

Some mothers might have encouraged the intimacy from 
motives of interest, for Edward Ferrars was the eldest son 
of a man who had died very rich; and some might have 
repressed it from motives of prudence, for, except a trifling 
sum, the whole of his fortune depended on the will of his 
mother. But Mrs. Dashwood was alike uninfluenced by 
either consideration. It was enough for her that he 
appeared to be amiable, that he loved her daughter, and 
that Elinor returned the partiality. It was contrary to every 
doctrine of her’s that difference of fortune should keep any 
couple asunder who were attracted by resemblance of 
disposition; and that Elinor’s merit should not be 
acknowledged by every one who knew her, was to her 
comprehension impossible. 

Edward Ferrars was not recommended to their good 
opinion by any peculiar graces of person or address. He 
was not handsome, and his manners required intimacy to 
make them pleasing. He was too diffident to do justice to 
himself; but when his natural shyness was overcome, his 
behaviour gave every indication of an open, affectionate 
heart. His understanding was good, and his education had 
given it solid improvement. But he was neither fitted by 
abilities nor disposition to answer the wishes of his mother 


and sister, who longed to see him distinguished as — they 
hardly knew what. They wanted him to make a fine figure 
in the world in some manner or other. His mother wished to 
interest him in political concerns, to get him _ into 
parliament, or to see him connected with some of the great 
men of the day. Mrs. John Dashwood wished it likewise; but 
in the mean while, till one of these superior blessings could 
be attained, it would have quieted her ambition to see him 
driving a barouche. But Edward had no turn for great men 
or barouches. All his wishes centered in domestic comfort 
and the quiet of private life. Fortunately he had a younger 
brother who was more promising. 

Edward had been staying several weeks in the house 
before he engaged much of Mrs. Dashwood’s attention; for 
she was, at that time, in such affliction as rendered her 
careless of surrounding objects. She saw only that he was 
quiet and unobtrusive, and she liked him for it. He did not 
disturb the wretchedness of her mind by ill-timed 
conversation. She was first called to observe and approve 
him farther, by a reflection which Elinor chanced one day to 
make on the difference between him and his sister. It was a 
contrast which recommended him most forcibly to her 
mother. 

“It is enough,” said she; “to say that he is unlike Fanny is 
enough. It implies everything amiable. I love him already.” 

“T think you will like him,” said Elinor “when you know 
more of him.” 

“Like him!” replied her mother with a smile. “I feel no 
sentiment of approbation inferior to love.” 

“You may esteem him.” 

“T have never yet known what it was to separate esteem 
and love.” 

Mrs. Dashwood now took pains to get acquainted with 
him. Her manners were attaching, and soon banished his 
reserve. She speedily comprehended all his merits; the 
persuasion of his regard for Elinor perhaps assisted her 


penetration; but she really felt assured of his worth: and 
even that quietness of manner, which militated against all 
her established ideas of what a young man’s address ought 
to be, was no longer uninteresting when she knew his heart 
to be warm and his temper affectionate. 

No sooner did she perceive any symptom of love in his 
behaviour to Elinor, than she considered their serious 
attachment as certain, and looked forward to their 
marriage as rapidly approaching. 

“In a few months, my dear Marianne,” said she, “Elinor 
will, in all probability be settled for life. We shall miss her; 
but she will be happy.” 

“Oh! Mamma, how shall we do without her?” 

“My love, it will be scarcely a separation. We shall live 
within a few miles of each other, and shall meet every day 
of our lives. You will gain a brother — a real, affectionate 
brother. I have the highest opinion in the world of Edward’s 
heart. But you look grave, Marianne; do you disapprove 
your sister’s choice?” 

“Perhaps,” said Marianne, “I may consider it with some 
surprise. Edward is very amiable, and I love him tenderly. 
But yet — he is not the kind of young man; there is 
something wanting — his figure is not striking; it has none 
of that grace which I should expect in the man who could 
seriously attach my sister. His eyes want all that spirit, that 
fire, which at once announce virtue and intelligence. And 
besides all this, I am afraid, Mamma, he has no real taste. 
Music seems scarcely to attract him, and though he 
admires Elinor’s drawings very much, it is not the 
admiration of a person who can understand their worth. It 
is evident, in spite of his frequent attention to her while she 
draws, that in fact he knows nothing of the matter. He 
admires as a lover, not as a connoisseur. To satisfy me, 
those characters must be united. I could not be happy with 
a man whose taste did not in every point coincide with my 
own. He must enter into all my feelings; the same books, 


the same music must charm us both. Oh! mama, how 
spiritless, how tame was Edward’s manner in reading to us 
last night! I felt for my sister most severely. Yet she bore it 
with so much composure, she seemed scarcely to notice it. 
I could hardly keep my seat. To hear those beautiful lines 
which have frequently almost driven me wild, pronounced 
with such impenetrable calmness, such _ dreadful 
indifference!” 

“He would certainly have done more justice to simple 
and elegant prose. I thought so at the time; but you would 
give him Cowper.” 

“Nay, Mamma, if he is not to be animated by Cowper! — 
but we must allow for difference of taste. Elinor has not my 
feelings, and therefore she may overlook it, and be happy 
with him. But it would have broke my heart, had I loved 
him, to hear him read with so little sensibility. Mama, the 
more I know of the world, the more am I convinced that I 
shall never see a man whom I can really love. I require so 
much! He must have all Edward’s virtues, and his person 
and manners must ornament his goodness with every 
possible charm.” 

“Remember, my love, that you are not seventeen. It is yet 
too early in life to despair of such a happiness. Why should 
you be less fortunate than your mother? In one 
circumstance only, my Marianne, may your destiny be 
different from her’s!” 


CHAPTER IV 


“What a pity it is, Elinor,” said Marianne, “that Edward 
should have no taste for drawing.” 

“No taste for drawing!” replied Elinor, “why should you 
think so? He does not draw himself, indeed, but he has 
great pleasure in seeing the performances of other people, 
and I assure you he is by no means deficient in natural 
taste, though he has not had opportunities of improving it. 
Had he ever been in the way of learning, I think he would 
have drawn very well. He distrusts his own judgment in 
such matters so much, that he is always unwilling to give 
his opinion on any picture; but he has an innate propriety 
and simplicity of taste, which in general direct him 
perfectly right.” 

Marianne was afraid of offending, and said no more on 
the subject; but the kind of approbation which Elinor 
described as excited in him by the drawings of other 
people, was very far from that rapturous delight, which, in 
her opinion, could alone be called taste. Yet, though smiling 
within herself at the mistake, she honoured her sister for 
that blind partiality to Edward which produced it. 

“T hope, Marianne,” continued Elinor, “you do not 
consider him as deficient in general taste. Indeed, I think I 
may say that you cannot, for your behaviour to him is 
perfectly cordial, and if that were your opinion, I am sure 
you could never be civil to him.” 

Marianne hardly knew what to say. She would not wound 
the feelings of her sister on any account, and yet to say 
what she did not believe was impossible. At length she 
replied: 

“Do not be offended, Elinor, if my praise of him is not in 
every thing equal to your sense of his merits. I have not had 
SO many opportunities of estimating the minuter 


propensities of his mind, his inclinations and tastes, as you 
have; but I have the highest opinion in the world of his 
goodness and sense. I think him every thing that is worthy 
and amiable.” 

“Tam sure,” replied Elinor, with a smile, “that his dearest 
friends could not be dissatisfied with such commendation 
as that. I do not perceive how you could express yourself 
more warmly.” 

Marianne was rejoiced to find her sister so easily 
pleased. 

“Of his sense and his goodness,” continued Elinor, “no 
one can, I think, be in doubt, who has seen him often 
enough to engage him in unreserved conversation. The 
excellence of his understanding and his principles can be 
concealed only by that shyness which too often keeps him 
silent. You know enough of him to do justice to his solid 
worth. But of his minuter propensities, as you call them you 
have from peculiar circumstances been kept more ignorant 
than myself. He and I have been at times thrown a good 
deal together, while you have been wholly engrossed on the 
most affectionate principle by my mother. I have seen a 
great deal of him, have studied his sentiments and heard 
his opinion on subjects of literature and taste; and, upon 
the whole, I venture to pronounce that his mind is well- 
informed, enjoyment of books exceedingly great, his 
imagination lively, his observation just and correct, and his 
taste delicate and pure. His abilities in every respect 
improve as much upon acquaintance as his manners and 
person. At first sight, his address is certainly not striking; 
and his person can hardly be called handsome, till the 
expression of his eyes, which are uncommonly good, and 
the general sweetness of his countenance, is perceived. At 
present, I know him so well, that I think him really 
handsome; or at least, almost so. What say you, Marianne?” 

“T shall very soon think him handsome, Elinor, if I do not 
now. When you tell me to love him as a brother, I shall no 


more see imperfection in his face, than I now do in his 
heart.” 

Elinor started at this declaration, and was sorry for the 
warmth she had been betrayed into, in speaking of him. 
She felt that Edward stood very high in her opinion. She 
believed the regard to be mutual; but she required greater 
certainty of it to make Marianne’s conviction of their 
attachment agreeable to her. She knew that what Marianne 
and her mother conjectured one moment, they believed the 
next — that with them, to wish was to hope, and to hope 
was to expect. She tried to explain the real state of the case 
to her sister. 

“TI do not attempt to deny,” said she, “that I think very 
highly of him — that I greatly esteem, that I like him.” 

Marianne here burst forth with indignation — 

“Esteem him! Like him! Cold-hearted Elinor! Oh! worse 
than cold-hearted! Ashamed of being otherwise. Use those 
words again, and I will leave the room this moment.” 

Elinor could not help laughing. “Excuse me,” said she; 
“and be assured that I meant no offence to you, by 
speaking, in so quiet a way, of my own feelings. Believe 
them to be stronger than I have declared; believe them, in 
short, to be such as his merit, and the suspicion — the hope 
— of his affection for me may warrant, without imprudence 
or folly. But farther than this you must not believe. I am by 
no means assured of his regard for me. There are moments 
when the extent of it seems doubtful; and till his sentiments 
are fully known, you cannot wonder at my wishing to avoid 
any encouragement of my own partiality, by believing or 
calling it more than it is. In my heart I feel little — scarcely 
any doubt of his preference. But there are other points to 
be considered besides his inclination. He is very far from 
being independent. What his mother really is we cannot 
know; but, from Fanny’s occasional mention of her conduct 
and opinions, we have never been disposed to think her 
amiable; and I am very much mistaken if Edward is not 


himself aware that there would be many difficulties in his 
way, if he were to wish to marry a woman who had not 
either a great fortune or high rank.” 

Marianne was astonished to find how much the 
imagination of her mother and herself had outstripped the 
truth. 

“And you really are not engaged to him!” said she. “ Yet it 
certainly soon will happen. But two advantages will 
proceed from this delay. I shall not lose you so soon, and 
Edward will have greater opportunity of improving that 
natural taste for your favourite pursuit which must be so 
indispensably necessary to your future felicity. Oh! if he 
should be so far stimulated by your genius as to learn to 
draw himself, how delightful it would be!” 

Elinor had given her real opinion to her sister. She could 
not consider her partiality for Edward in so prosperous a 
state as Marianne had believed it. There was, at times, a 
want of spirits about him which, if it did not denote 
indifference, spoke of something almost as unpromising. A 
doubt of her regard, supposing him to feel it, need not give 
him more than inquietude. It would not be likely to produce 
that dejection of mind which frequently attended him. A 
more reasonable cause might be found in the dependent 
situation which forbade the indulgence of his affection. She 
knew that his mother neither behaved to him so as to make 
his home comfortable at present, nor to give him any 
assurance that he might form a home for himself, without 
strictly attending to her views for his aggrandizement. With 
such a knowledge as this, it was impossible for Elinor to 
feel easy on the subject. She was far from depending on 
that result of his preference of her, which her mother and 
sister still considered as certain. Nay, the longer they were 
together the more doubtful seemed the nature of his 
regard; and sometimes, for a few painful minutes, she 
believed it to be no more than friendship. 


But, whatever might really be its limits, it was enough, 
when perceived by his sister, to make her uneasy, and at 
the same time, (which was still more common,) to make her 
uncivil. She took the first opportunity of affronting her 
mother-in-law on the occasion, talking to her _ so 
expressively of her brother’s great expectations, of Mrs. 
Ferrars’s resolution that both her sons should marry well, 
and of the danger attending any young woman who 
attempted to draw him in, that Mrs. Dashwood could 
neither pretend to be unconscious, nor endeavor to be 
calm. She gave her an answer which marked her contempt, 
and instantly left the room, resolving that, whatever might 
be the inconvenience or expense of so sudden a removal, 
her beloved Elinor should not be exposed another week to 
such insinuations. 

In this state of her spirits, a letter was delivered to her 
from the post, which contained a proposal particularly well 
timed. It was the offer of a small house, on very easy terms, 
belonging to a relation of her own, a gentleman of 
consequence and property in Devonshire. The letter was 
from this gentleman himself, and written in the true spirit 
of friendly accommodation. He understood that she was in 
need of a dwelling; and though the house he now offered 
her was merely a cottage, he assured her that everything 
should be done to it which she might think necessary, if the 
situation pleased her. He earnestly pressed her, after giving 
the particulars of the house and garden, to come with her 
daughters to Barton Park, the place of his own residence, 
from whence she might judge, herself, whether Barton 
Cottage, for the houses were in the same parish, could, by 
any alteration, be made comfortable to her. He seemed 
really anxious to accommodate them and the whole of his 
letter was written in so friendly a style as could not fail of 
giving pleasure to his cousin; more especially at a moment 
when she was suffering under the cold and unfeeling 
behaviour of her nearer connections. She needed no time 


for deliberation or inquiry. Her resolution was formed as 
she read. The situation of Barton, in a county so far distant 
from Sussex as Devonshire, which, but a few hours before, 
would have been a sufficient objection to outweigh every 
possible advantage belonging to the place, was now its first 
recommendation. To quit the neighbourhood of Norland 
was no longer an evil; it was an object of desire; it was a 
blessing, in comparison of the misery of continuing her 
daughter-in-law’s guest; and to remove for ever from that 
beloved place would be less painful than to inhabit or visit 
it while such a woman was its mistress. She instantly wrote 
Sir John Middleton her acknowledgment of his kindness, 
and her acceptance of his proposal; and then hastened to 
show both letters to her daughters, that she might be 
secure of their approbation before her answer were sent. 

Elinor had always thought it would be more prudent for 
them to settle at some distance from Norland, than 
immediately amongst their present acquaintance. On that 
head, therefore, it was not for her to oppose her mother’s 
intention of removing into Devonshire. The house, too, as 
described by Sir John, was on so simple a scale, and the 
rent so uncommonly moderate, as to leave her no right of 
objection on either point; and, therefore, though it was not 
a plan which brought any charm to her fancy, though it was 
a removal from the vicinity of Norland beyond her wishes, 
she made no attempt to dissuade her mother from sending 
a letter of acquiescence. 


CHAPTER V 


No sooner was her answer dispatched, than Mrs. 
Dashwood indulged herself in the pleasure of announcing 
to her son-in-law and his wife that she was provided with a 
house, and should incommode them no longer than till 
every thing were ready for her inhabiting it. They heard her 
with surprise. Mrs. John Dashwood said nothing; but her 
husband civilly hoped that she would not be settled far 
from Norland. She had great satisfaction in replying that 
she was going into Devonshire. Edward turned hastily 
towards her, on hearing this, and, in a voice of surprise and 
concern, which required no explanation to her, repeated, 
“Devonshire! Are you, indeed, going there? So far from 
hence! And to what part of it?” She explained the situation. 
It was within four miles northward of Exeter. 

“It is but a cottage,” she continued, “but I hope to see 
many of my friends in it. A room or two can easily be 
added; and if my friends find no difficulty in travelling so 
far to see me, I am sure I will find none in accommodating 
them.” 

She concluded with a very kind invitation to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dashwood to visit her at Barton; and to Edward she 
gave one with still greater affection. Though her late 
conversation with her daughter-in-law had made _ her 
resolve on remaining at Norland no longer than was 
unavoidable, it had not produced the smallest effect on her 
in that point to which it principally tended. To separate 
Edward and Elinor was as far from being her object as 
ever; and she wished to show Mrs. John Dashwood, by this 
pointed invitation to her brother, how totally she 
disregarded her disapprobation of the match. 

Mr. John Dashwood told his mother again and again how 
exceedingly sorry he was that she had taken a house at 


such a distance from Norland as to prevent his being of any 
service to her in removing her furniture. He really felt 
conscientiously vexed on the occasion; for the very exertion 
to which he had limited the performance of his promise to 
his father was by this arrangement rendered impracticable. 
The furniture was all sent around by water. It chiefly 
consisted of household linen, plate, china, and books, with 
a handsome pianoforte of Marianne’s. Mrs. John Dashwood 
saw the packages depart with a sigh: she could not help 
feeling it hard that as Mrs. Dashwood’s income would be so 
trifling in comparison with their own, she should have any 
handsome article of furniture. 

Mrs. Dashwood took the house for a twelvemonth; it was 
ready furnished, and she might have immediate possession. 
No difficulty arose on either side in the agreement; and she 
waited only for the disposal of her effects at Norland, and 
to determine her future household, before she set off for 
the west; and this, as she was exceedingly rapid in the 
performance of everything that interested her, was soon 
done. The horses which were left her by her husband had 
been sold soon after his death, and an opportunity now 
offering of disposing of her carriage, she agreed to sell that 
likewise at the earnest advice of her eldest daughter. For 
the comfort of her children, had she consulted only her own 
wishes, she would have kept it; but the discretion of Elinor 
prevailed. Her wisdom too limited the number of their 
servants to three; two maids and a man, with whom they 
were speedily provided from amongst those who had 
formed their establishment at Norland. 

The man and one of the maids were sent off immediately 
into Devonshire, to prepare the house for their mistress’s 
arrival; for as Lady Middleton was entirely unknown to 
Mrs. Dashwood, she preferred going directly to the cottage 
to being a visitor at Barton Park; and she relied so 
undoubtingly on Sir John’s description of the house, as to 
feel no curiosity to examine it herself till she entered it as 


her own. Her eagerness to be gone from Norland was 
preserved from diminution by the evident satisfaction of 
her daughter-in-law in the prospect of her removal; a 
satisfaction which was but feebly attempted to be 
concealed under a cold invitation to her to defer her 
departure. Now was the time when her son-in-law’s 
promise to his father might with particular propriety be 
fulfilled. Since he had neglected to do it on first coming to 
the estate, their quitting his house might be looked on as 
the most suitable period for its accomplishment. But Mrs. 
Dashwood began shortly to give over every hope of the 
kind, and to be convinced, from the general drift of his 
discourse, that his assistance extended no farther than 
their maintenance for six months at Norland. He so 
frequently talked of the increasing expenses_ of 
housekeeping, and of the perpetual demands upon his 
purse, which a man of any consequence in the world was 
beyond calculation exposed to, that he seemed rather to 
stand in need of more money himself than to have any 
design of giving money away. 

In a very few weeks from the day which brought Sir John 
Middleton’s first letter to Norland, every thing was so far 
settled in their future abode as to enable Mrs. Dashwood 
and her daughters to begin their journey. 

Many were the tears shed by them in their last adieus to 
a place so much beloved. “Dear, dear Norland!” said 
Marianne, as she wandered alone before the house, on the 
last evening of their being there; “when shall I cease to 
regret you! — when learn to feel a home elsewhere! Oh! 
happy house, could you know what I suffer in now viewing 
you from this spot, from whence perhaps I may view you no 
more! And you, ye well-known trees! — but you will 
continue the same. No leaf will decay because we are 
removed, nor any branch become motionless although we 
can observe you no longer! No; you will continue the same; 
unconscious of the pleasure or the regret you occasion, and 


insensible of any change in those who walk under your 
shade! But who will remain to enjoy you?” 


CHAPTER VI 


The first part of their journey was performed in too 
melancholy a disposition to be otherwise than tedious and 
unpleasant. But as they drew towards the end of it, their 
interest in the appearance of a country which they were to 
inhabit overcame their dejection, and a view of Barton 
Valley as they entered it gave them cheerfulness. It was a 
pleasant fertile spot, well wooded, and rich in pasture. 
After winding along it for more than a mile, they reached 
their own house. A small green court was the whole of its 
demesne in front; and a neat wicket gate admitted them 
into it. 

As a house, Barton Cottage, though small, was 
comfortable and compact; but as a cottage it was defective, 
for the building was regular, the roof was tiled, the window 
shutters were not painted green, nor were the walls 
covered with honeysuckles. A narrow passage led directly 
through the house into the garden behind. On each side of 
the entrance was a sitting room, about sixteen feet square; 
and beyond them were the offices and the stairs. Four 
bedrooms and two garrets formed the rest of the house. It 
had not been built many years and was in good repair. In 
comparison of Norland, it was poor and small indeed! — 
but the tears which recollection called forth as they entered 
the house were soon dried away. They were cheered by the 
joy of the servants on their arrival, and each for the sake of 
the others resolved to appear happy. It was very early in 
September; the season was fine, and from first seeing the 
place under the advantage of good weather, they received 
an impression in its favour which was of material service in 
recommending it to their lasting approbation. 

The situation of the house was good. High hills rose 
immediately behind, and at no great distance on each side; 


some of which were open downs, the others cultivated and 
woody. The village of Barton was chiefly on one of these 
hills, and formed a pleasant view from the cottage 
windows. The prospect in front was more extensive; it 
commanded the whole of the valley, and reached into the 
country beyond. The hills which surrounded the cottage 
terminated the valley in that direction; under another 
name, and in another course, it branched out again 
between two of the steepest of them. 

With the size and furniture of the house Mrs. Dashwood 
was upon the whole well satisfied; for though her former 
style of life rendered many additions to the latter 
indispensable, yet to add and improve was a delight to her; 
and she had at this time ready money enough to supply all 
that was wanted of greater elegance to the apartments. “As 
for the house itself, to be sure,” said she, “it is too small for 
our family, but we will make ourselves _ tolerably 
comfortable for the present, as it is too late in the year for 
improvements. Perhaps in the spring, if I have plenty of 
money, as I dare say I shall, we may think about building. 
These parlors are both too small for such parties of our 
friends as I hope to see often collected here; and I have 
some thoughts of throwing the passage into one of them 
with perhaps a part of the other, and so leave the 
remainder of that other for an entrance; this, with a new 
drawing room which may be easily added, and a bed- 
chamber and garret above, will make it a very snug little 
cottage. I could wish the stairs were handsome. But one 
must not expect every thing; though I suppose it would be 
no difficult matter to widen them. I shall see how much I 
am before-hand with the world in the spring, and we will 
plan our improvements accordingly.” 

In the mean time, till all these alterations could be made 
from the savings of an income of five hundred a-year by a 
woman who never saved in her life, they were wise enough 
to be contented with the house as it was; and each of them 


was busy in arranging their particular concerns, and 
endeavoring, by placing around them books and other 
possessions, to form themselves a home. Marianne’s 
pianoforte was unpacked and properly disposed of; and 
Elinor’s drawings were affixed to the walls of their sitting 
room. 

In such employments as these they were interrupted 
soon after breakfast the next day by the entrance of their 
landlord, who called to welcome them to Barton, and to 
offer them every accommodation from his own house and 
garden in which theirs might at present be deficient. Sir 
John Middleton was a good looking man about forty. He had 
formerly visited at Stanhill, but it was too long for his 
young cousins to remember him. His countenance was 
thoroughly good-humoured; and his manners were as 
friendly as the style of his letter. Their arrival seemed to 
afford him real satisfaction, and their comfort to be an 
object of real solicitude to him. He said much of his earnest 
desire of their living in the most sociable terms with his 
family, and pressed them so cordially to dine at Barton Park 
every day till they were better settled at home, that, though 
his entreaties were carried to a point of perseverance 
beyond civility, they could not give offence. His kindness 
was not confined to words; for within an hour after he left 
them, a large basket full of garden stuff and fruit arrived 
from the park, which was followed before the end of the 
day by a present of game. He insisted, moreover, on 
conveying all their letters to and from the post for them, 
and would not be denied the satisfaction of sending them 
his newspaper every day. 

Lady Middleton had sent a very civil message by him, 
denoting her intention of waiting on Mrs. Dashwood as 
soon as she could be assured that her visit would be no 
inconvenience; and as this message was answered by an 
invitation equally polite, her ladyship was introduced to 
them the next day. 


They were, of course, very anxious to see a person on 
whom so much of their comfort at Barton must depend; and 
the elegance of her appearance was favourable to their 
wishes. Lady Middleton was not more than six or seven and 
twenty; her face was handsome, her figure tall and striking, 
and her address graceful. Her manners had all the 
elegance which her husband’s wanted. But they would have 
been improved by some share of his frankness and warmth; 
and her visit was long enough to detract something from 
their first admiration, by showing that, though perfectly 
well-bred, she was reserved, cold, and had nothing to say 
for herself beyond the most common-place inquiry or 
remark. 

Conversation however was not wanted, for Sir John was 
very chatty, and Lady Middleton had taken the wise 
precaution of bringing with her their eldest child, a fine 
little boy about six years old, by which means there was 
one subject always to be recurred to by the ladies in case of 
extremity, for they had to enquire his name and age, admire 
his beauty, and ask him questions which his mother 
answered for him, while he hung about her and held down 
his head, to the great surprise of her ladyship, who 
wondered at his being so shy before company, as he could 
make noise enough at home. On every formal visit a child 
ought to be of the party, by way of provision for discourse. 
In the present case it took up ten minutes to determine 
whether the boy were most like his father or mother, and in 
what particular he resembled either, for of course every 
body differed, and every body was astonished at the opinion 
of the others. 

An opportunity was soon to be given to the Dashwoods of 
debating on the rest of the children, as Sir John would not 
leave the house without securing their promise of dining at 
the park the next day. 


CHAPTER VII 


Barton Park was about half a mile from the cottage. The 
ladies had passed near it in their way along the valley, but 
it was screened from their view at home by the projection 
of a hill. The house was large and handsome; and the 
Middletons lived in a style of equal hospitality and 
elegance. The former was for Sir John’s gratification, the 
latter for that of his lady. They were scarcely ever without 
some friends staying with them in the house, and they kept 
more company of every kind than any other family in the 
neighbourhood. It was necessary to the happiness of both; 
for however dissimilar in temper and outward behaviour, 
they strongly resembled each other in that total want of 
talent and taste which confined their employments, 
unconnected with such as society produced, within a very 
narrow compass. Sir John was a sportsman, Lady Middleton 
a mother. He hunted and shot, and she humoured her 
children; and these were their only resources. Lady 
Middleton had the advantage of being able to spoil her 
children all the year round, while Sir John’s independent 
employments were in existence only half the time. 
Continual engagements at home and abroad, however, 
supplied all the deficiencies of nature and education; 
supported the good spirits of Sir John, and gave exercise to 
the good breeding of his wife. 

Lady Middleton piqued herself upon the elegance of her 
table, and of all her domestic arrangements; and from this 
kind of vanity was her greatest enjoyment in any of their 
parties. But Sir John’s satisfaction in society was much 
more real; he delighted in collecting about him more young 
people than his house would hold, and the noisier they 
were the better was he pleased. He was a blessing to all 
the juvenile part of the neighbourhood, for in summer he 


was for ever forming parties to eat cold ham and chicken 
out of doors, and in winter his private balls were numerous 
enough for any young lady who was not suffering under the 
insatiable appetite of fifteen. 

The arrival of a new family in the country was always a 
matter of joy to him, and in every point of view he was 
charmed with the inhabitants he had now procured for his 
cottage at Barton. The Miss Dashwoods were young, pretty, 
and unaffected. It was enough to secure his good opinion; 
for to be unaffected was all that a pretty girl could want to 
make her mind as captivating as her person. The 
friendliness of his disposition made him happy in 
accommodating those, whose _ situation might’ be 
considered, in comparison with the past, as unfortunate. In 
showing kindness to his cousins therefore he had the real 
satisfaction of a good heart; and in settling a family of 
females only in his cottage, he had all the satisfaction of a 
sportsman; for a sportsman, though he esteems only those 
of his sex who are sportsmen likewise, is not often desirous 
of encouraging their taste by admitting them to a residence 
within his own manor. 

Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters were met at the door 
of the house by Sir John, who welcomed them to Barton 
Park with unaffected sincerity; and as he attended them to 
the drawing room repeated to the young ladies the concern 
which the same subject had drawn from him the day 
before, at being unable to get any smart young men to meet 
them. They would see, he said, only one gentleman there 
besides himself; a particular friend who was staying at the 
park, but who was neither very young nor very gay. He 
hoped they would all excuse the smallness of the party, and 
could assure them it should never happen so again. He had 
been to several families that morning in hopes of procuring 
some addition to their number, but it was moonlight and 
every body was full of engagements. Luckily Lady 
Middleton’s mother had arrived at Barton within the last 


hour, and as she was a very cheerful agreeable woman, he 
hoped the young ladies would not find it so very dull as 
they might imagine. The young ladies, as well as their 
mother, were perfectly satisfied with having two entire 
strangers of the party, and wished for no more. 

Mrs. Jennings, Lady Middleton’s mother, was a good- 
humoured, merry, fat, elderly woman, who talked a great 
deal, seemed very happy, and rather vulgar. She was full of 
jokes and laughter, and before dinner was over had said 
many witty things on the subject of lovers and husbands; 
hoped they had not left their hearts behind them in Sussex, 
and pretended to see them blush whether they did or not. 
Marianne was vexed at it for her sister’s sake, and turned 
her eyes towards Elinor to see how she bore these attacks, 
with an earnestness which gave Elinor far more pain than 
could arise from such common-place raillery as Mrs. 
Jennings’s. 

Colonel Brandon, the friend of Sir John, seemed no more 
adapted by resemblance of manner to be his friend, than 
Lady Middleton was to be his wife, or Mrs. Jennings to be 
Lady Middleton’s mother. He was silent and grave. His 
appearance however was not unpleasing, in spite of his 
being in the opinion of Marianne and Margaret an absolute 
old bachelor, for he was on the wrong side of five and 
thirty; but though his face was not handsome, his 
countenance was sensible, and his address was particularly 
gentlemanlike. 

There was nothing in any of the party which could 
recommend them as companions to the Dashwoods; but the 
cold insipidity of Lady Middleton was so particularly 
repulsive, that in comparison of it the gravity of Colonel 
Brandon, and even the boisterous mirth of Sir John and his 
mother-in-law was interesting. Lady Middleton seemed to 
be roused to enjoyment only by the entrance of her four 
noisy children after dinner, who pulled her about, tore her 


clothes, and put an end to every kind of discourse except 
what related to themselves. 

In the evening, as Marianne was discovered to be 
musical, she was invited to play. The instrument was 
unlocked, every body prepared to be charmed, and 
Marianne, who sang very well, at their request went 
through the chief of the songs which Lady Middleton had 
brought into the family on her marriage, and which 
perhaps had lain ever since in the same position on the 
pianoforte, for her ladyship had celebrated that event by 
giving up music, although by her mother’s account, she had 
played extremely well, and by her own was very fond of it. 

Marianne’s performance was highly applauded. Sir John 
was loud in his admiration at the end of every song, and as 
loud in his conversation with the others while every song 
lasted. Lady Middleton frequently called him to order, 
wondered how any one’s attention could be diverted from 
music for a moment, and asked Marianne to sing a 
particular song which Marianne had just finished. Colonel 
Brandon alone, of all the party, heard her without being in 
raptures. He paid her only the compliment of attention; and 
she felt a respect for him on the occasion, which the others 
had reasonably forfeited by their shameless want of taste. 
His pleasure in music, though it amounted not to that 
ecstatic delight which alone could sympathize with her 
own, was estimable when contrasted against the horrible 
insensibility of the others; and she was reasonable enough 
to allow that a man of five and thirty might well have 
outlived all acuteness of feeling and every exquisite power 
of enjoyment. She was perfectly disposed to make every 
allowance for the colonel’s advanced state of life which 
humanity required. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Mrs. Jennings was a widow with an ample jointure. She had 
only two daughters, both of whom she had lived to see 
respectably married, and she had now therefore nothing to 
do but to marry all the rest of the world. In the promotion 
of this object she was zealously active, as far as her ability 
reached; and missed no opportunity of projecting weddings 
among all the young people of her acquaintance. She was 
remarkably quick in the discovery of attachments, and had 
enjoyed the advantage of raising the blushes and the vanity 
of many a young lady by insinuations of her power over 
such a young man; and this kind of discernment enabled 
her soon after her arrival at Barton decisively to pronounce 
that Colonel Brandon was very much in love with Marianne 
Dashwood. She rather suspected it to be so, on the very 
first evening of their being together, from his listening so 
attentively while she sang to them; and when the visit was 
returned by the Middletons’ dining at the cottage, the fact 
was ascertained by his listening to her again. It must be so. 
She was perfectly convinced of it. It would be an excellent 
match, for he was rich, and she was handsome. Mrs. 
Jennings had been anxious to see Colonel Brandon well 
married, ever since her connection with Sir John first 
brought him to her knowledge; and she was always anxious 
to get a good husband for every pretty girl. 

The immediate advantage to herself was by no means 
inconsiderable, for it supplied her with endless jokes 
against them both. At the park she laughed at the colonel, 
and in the cottage at Marianne. To the former her raillery 
was probably, as far as it regarded only himself, perfectly 
indifferent; but to the latter it was at first 
incomprehensible; and when its object was understood, she 
hardly knew whether most to laugh at its absurdity, or 


censure its impertinence, for she considered it as an 
unfeeling reflection on the colonel’s advanced years, and on 
his forlorn condition as an old bachelor. 

Mrs. Dashwood, who could not think a man five years 
younger than herself, so exceedingly ancient as he 
appeared to the youthful fancy of her daughter, ventured to 
clear Mrs. Jennings from the probability of wishing to 
throw ridicule on his age. 

“But at least, Mamma, you cannot deny the absurdity of 
the accusation, though you may not think it intentionally ill- 
natured. Colonel Brandon is certainly younger than Mrs. 
Jennings, but he is old enough to be my father; and if he 
were ever animated enough to be in love, must have long 
outlived every sensation of the kind. It is too ridiculous! 
When is a man to be safe from such wit, if age and infirmity 
will not protect him?” 

“Infirmity!” said Elinor, “do you call Colonel Brandon 
infirm? I can easily suppose that his age may appear much 
greater to you than to my mother; but you can hardly 
deceive yourself as to his having the use of his limbs!” 

“Did not you hear him complain of the rheumatism? and 
is not that the commonest infirmity of declining life?” 

“My dearest child,” said her mother, laughing, “at this 
rate you must be in continual terror of my decay; and it 
must seem to you a miracle that my life has been extended 
to the advanced age of forty.” 

“Mamma, you are not doing me justice. I know very well 
that Colonel Brandon is not old enough to make his friends 
yet apprehensive of losing him in the course of nature. He 
may live twenty years longer. But thirty-five has nothing to 
do with matrimony.” 

“Perhaps,” said Elinor, “thirty-five and seventeen had 
better not have any thing to do with matrimony together. 
But if there should by any chance happen to be a woman 
who is single at seven and twenty, I should not think 


Colonel Brandon’s being thirty-five any objection to his 
marrying her.” 

“A woman of seven and twenty,” said Marianne, after 
pausing a moment, “can never hope to feel or inspire 
affection again, and if her home be uncomfortable, or her 
fortune small, I can suppose that she might bring herself to 
submit to the offices of a nurse, for the sake of the 
provision and security of a wife. In his marrying such a 
woman therefore there would be nothing unsuitable. It 
would be a compact of convenience, and the world would 
be satisfied. In my eyes it would be no marriage at all, but 
that would be nothing. To me it would seem only a 
commercial exchange, in which each wished to be 
benefited at the expense of the other.” 

“It would be impossible, I know,” replied Elinor, “to 
convince you that a woman of seven and twenty could feel 
for a man of thirty-five anything near enough to love, to 
make him a desirable companion to her. But I must object 
to your dooming Colonel Brandon and his wife to the 
constant confinement of a sick chamber, merely because he 
chanced to complain yesterday (a very cold damp day) of a 
slight rheumatic feel in one of his shoulders.” 

“But he talked of flannel waistcoats,” said Marianne; 
“and with me a flannel waistcoat is invariably connected 
with aches, cramps, rheumatisms, and every species of 
ailment that can afflict the old and the feeble.” 

“Had he been only in a violent fever, you would not have 
despised him half so much. Confess, Marianne, is not there 
something interesting to you in the flushed cheek, hollow 
eye, and quick pulse of a fever?” 

Soon after this, upon Elinor’s leaving the room, 
“Mamma,” said Marianne, “I have an alarm on the subject 
of illness which I cannot conceal from you. I am sure 
Edward Ferrars is not well. We have now been here almost 
a fortnight, and yet he does not come. Nothing but real 


indisposition could occasion this extraordinary delay. What 
else can detain him at Norland?” 

“Had you any idea of his coming so soon?” said Mrs. 
Dashwood. “I had none. On the contrary, if I have felt any 
anxiety at all on the subject, it has been in recollecting that 
he sometimes showed a want of pleasure and readiness in 
accepting my invitation, when I talked of his coming to 
Barton. Does Elinor expect him already?” 

“T have never mentioned it to her, but of course she 
must.” 

“T rather think you are mistaken, for when I was talking 
to her yesterday of getting a new grate for the spare bed- 
chamber, she observed that there was no immediate hurry 
for it, as it was not likely that the room would be wanted 
for some time.” 

“How strange this is! what can be the meaning of it! But 
the whole of their behaviour to each other has been 
unaccountable! How cold, how composed were their last 
adieus! How languid their conversation the last evening of 
their being together! In Edward’s farewell there was no 
distinction between Elinor and me: it was the good wishes 
of an affectionate brother to both. Twice did I leave them 
purposely together in the course of the last morning, and 
each time did he most unaccountably follow me out of the 
room. And Elinor, in quitting Norland and Edward, cried 
not as I did. Even now her self-command is invariable. 
When is she dejected or melancholy? When does she try to 
avoid society, or appear restless and dissatisfied in it?” 


CHAPTER IX 


The Dashwoods were now settled at Barton with tolerable 
comfort to themselves. The house and the garden, with all 
the objects surrounding them, were now become familiar, 
and the ordinary pursuits which had given to Norland half 
its charms were engaged in again with far greater 
enjoyment than Norland had been able to afford, since the 
loss of their father. Sir John Middleton, who called on them 
every day for the first fortnight, and who was not in the 
habit of seeing much occupation at home, could not conceal 
his amazement on finding them always employed. 

Their visitors, except those from Barton Park, were not 
many; for, in spite of Sir John’s urgent entreaties that they 
would mix more in the neighbourhood, and repeated 
assurances of his carriage being always at their service, the 
independence of Mrs. Dashwood’s spirit overcame the wish 
of society for her children; and she was resolute in 
declining to visit any family beyond the distance of a walk. 
There were but few who could be so classed; and it was not 
all of them that were attainable. About a mile and a half 
from the cottage, along the narrow winding valley of 
Allenham, which issued from that of Barton, as formerly 
described, the girls had, in one of their earliest walks, 
discovered an ancient respectable looking mansion which, 
by reminding them a little of Norland, interested their 
imagination and made them wish to be better acquainted 
with it. But they learnt, on enquiry, that its possessor, an 
elderly lady of very good character, was unfortunately too 
infirm to mix with the world, and never stirred from home. 

The whole country about them abounded in beautiful 
walks. The high downs which invited them from almost 
every window of the cottage to seek the exquisite 
enjoyment of air on their summits, were a happy alternative 


when the dirt of the valleys beneath shut up their superior 
beauties; and towards one of these hills did Marianne and 
Margaret one memorable morning direct their steps, 
attracted by the partial sunshine of a showery sky, and 
unable longer to bear the confinement which the settled 
rain of the two preceding days had occasioned. The 
weather was not tempting enough to draw the two others 
from their pencil and their book, in spite of Marianne’s 
declaration that the day would be lastingly fair, and that 
every threatening cloud would be drawn off from their hills; 
and the two girls set off together. 

They gaily ascended the downs, rejoicing in their own 
penetration at every glimpse of blue sky; and when they 
caught in their faces the animating gales of a high south- 
westerly wind, they pitied the fears which had prevented 
their mother and Elinor from sharing such delightful 
sensations. 

“Is there a felicity in the world,” said Marianne, 
“superior to this? — Margaret, we will walk here at least 
two hours.” 

Margaret agreed, and they pursued their way against the 
wind, resisting it with laughing delight for about twenty 
minutes longer, when suddenly the clouds united over their 
heads, and a driving rain set full in their face. Chagrined 
and surprised, they were obliged, though unwillingly, to 
turn back, for no shelter was nearer than their own house. 
One consolation however remained for them, to which the 
exigence of the moment gave more than usual propriety, — 
it was that of running with all possible speed down the 
steep side of the hill which led immediately to their garden 
gate. 

They set off. Marianne had at first the advantage, but a 
false step brought her suddenly to the ground; and 
Margaret, unable to stop herself to assist her, was 
involuntarily hurried along, and reached the bottom in 
safety. 


A gentleman carrying a gun, with two pointers playing 
round him, was passing up the hill and within a few yards 
of Marianne, when her accident happened. He put down his 
gun and ran to her assistance. She had raised herself from 
the ground, but her foot had been twisted in her fall, and 
she was scarcely able to stand. The gentleman offered his 
services; and perceiving that her modesty declined what 
her situation rendered necessary, took her up in his arms 
without farther delay, and carried her down the hill. Then 
passing through the garden, the gate of which had been left 
open by Margaret, he bore her directly into the house, 
whither Margaret was just arrived, and quitted not his hold 
till he had seated her in a chair in the parlour. 

Elinor and her mother rose up in amazement at their 
entrance, and while the eyes of both were fixed on him with 
an evident wonder and a secret admiration which equally 
sprung from his appearance, he apologized for his intrusion 
by relating its cause, in a manner so frank and so graceful 
that his person, which was uncommonly handsome, 
received additional charms from his voice and expression. 
Had he been even old, ugly, and vulgar, the gratitude and 
kindness of Mrs. Dashwood would have been secured by 
any act of attention to her child; but the influence of youth, 
beauty, and elegance, gave an interest to the action which 
came home to her feelings. 

She thanked him again and again; and, with a sweetness 
of address which always attended her, invited him to be 
seated. But this he declined, as he was dirty and wet. Mrs. 
Dashwood then begged to know to whom she was obliged. 
His name, he replied, was Willoughby, and his present 
home was at Allenham, from whence he hoped she would 
allow him the honour of calling tomorrow to enquire after 
Miss Dashwood. The honour was readily granted, and he 
then departed, to make himself still more interesting, in the 
midst of a heavy rain. 


His manly beauty and more than common gracefulness 
were instantly the theme of general admiration, and the 
laugh which his gallantry raised against Marianne received 
particular spirit from his exterior attractions. Marianne 
herself had seen less of his person than the rest, for the 
confusion which crimsoned over her face, on his lifting her 
up, had robbed her of the power of regarding him after 
their entering the house. But she had seen enough of him 
to join in all the admiration of the others, and with an 
energy which always adorned her praise. His person and 
air were equal to what her fancy had ever drawn for the 
hero of a favourite story; and in his carrying her into the 
house with so little previous formality, there was a rapidity 
of thought which particularly recommended the action to 
her. Every circumstance belonging to him was interesting. 
His name was good, his residence was in their favourite 
village, and she soon found out that of all manly dresses a 
shooting-jacket was the most becoming. Her imagination 
was busy, her reflections were pleasant, and the pain of a 
sprained ankle was disregarded. 

Sir John called on them as soon as the next interval of 
fair weather that morning allowed him to get out of doors; 
and Marianne’s accident being related to him, he was 
eagerly asked whether he knew any gentleman of the name 
of Willoughby at Allenham. 

“Willoughby!” cried Sir John; “what, is he in the country? 
That is good news however; I will ride over tomorrow, and 
ask him to dinner on Thursday.” 

“You know him then,” said Mrs. Dashwood. 

“Know him! to be sure I do. Why, he is down here every 
year.” 

“And what sort of a young man is he?” 

“As good a kind of fellow as ever lived, I assure you. A 
very decent shot, and there is not a bolder rider in 
England.” 


“And is that all you can say for him?” cried Marianne, 
indignantly. “But what are his manners on more intimate 
acquaintance? What his pursuits, his talents, and genius?” 

Sir John was rather puzzled. 

“Upon my soul,” said he, “I do not know much about him 
as to all that. But he is a pleasant, good humoured fellow, 
and has got the nicest little black bitch of a pointer I ever 
saw. Was she out with him today?” 

But Marianne could no more satisfy him as to the colour 
of Mr. Willoughby’s pointer, than he could describe to her 
the shades of his mind. 

“But who is he?” said Elinor. “Where does he come from? 
Has he a house at Allenham?” 

On this point Sir John could give more certain 
intelligence; and he told them that Mr. Willoughby had no 
property of his own in the country; that he resided there 
only while he was visiting the old lady at Allenham Court, 
to whom he was related, and whose possessions he was to 
inherit; adding, “Yes, yes, he is very well worth catching I 
can tell you, Miss Dashwood; he has a pretty little estate of 
his own in Somersetshire besides; and if I were you, I 
would not give him up to my younger sister, in spite of all 
this tumbling down hills. Miss Marianne must not expect to 
have all the men to herself. Brandon will be jealous, if she 
does not take care.” 

“TI do not believe,” said Mrs. Dashwood, with a good 
humoured smile, “that Mr. Willoughby will be incommoded 
by the attempts of either of my daughters towards what you 
call catching him. It is not an employment to which they 
have been brought up. Men are very safe with us, let them 
be ever so rich. I am glad to find, however, from what you 
say, that he is a respectable young man, and one whose 
acquaintance will not be ineligible.” 

“He is as good a sort of fellow, I believe, as ever lived,” 
repeated Sir John. “I remember last Christmas at a little 


hop at the park, he danced from eight o’clock till four, 
without once sitting down.” 

“Did he indeed?” cried Marianne with sparkling eyes, 
“and with elegance, with spirit?” 

“Yes; and he was up again at eight to ride to covert.” 

“That is what I like; that is what a young man ought to 
be. Whatever be his pursuits, his eagerness in them should 
know no moderation, and leave him no sense of fatigue.” 

“Aye, aye, I see how it will be,” said Sir John, “I see how 
it will be. You will be setting your cap at him now, and 
never think of poor Brandon.” 

“That is an expression, Sir John,” said Marianne, warmly, 
“which I particularly dislike. I abhor every common-place 
phrase by which wit is intended; and ‘setting one’s cap ata 
man,’ or ‘making a conquest,’ are the most odious of all. 
Their tendency is gross and illiberal; and if their 
construction could ever be deemed clever, time has long 
ago destroyed all its ingenuity.” 

Sir John did not much understand this reproof; but he 
laughed as heartily as if he did, and then replied — 

“Ay, you will make conquests enough, I dare say, one way 
or other. Poor Brandon! he is quite smitten already, and he 
is very well worth setting your cap at, I can tell you, in spite 
of all this tumbling about and spraining of ankles.” 


CHAPTER X 


Marianne’s preserver, as Margaret, with more elegance 
than precision, styled Willoughby, called at the cottage 
early the next morning to make his personal enquiries. He 
was received by Mrs. Dashwood with more than politeness; 
with a kindness which Sir John’s account of him and her 
own gratitude prompted; and every thing that passed 
during the visit tended to assure him of the sense, 
elegance, mutual affection, and domestic comfort of the 
family to whom accident had now introduced him. Of their 
personal charms he had not required a second interview to 
be convinced. 

Miss Dashwood had a delicate complexion, regular 
features, and a remarkably pretty figure. Marianne was still 
handsomer. Her form, though not so correct as her sister’s, 
in having the advantage of height, was more striking; and 
her face was so lovely, that when in the common cant of 
praise, she was called a beautiful girl, truth was less 
violently outraged than usually happens. Her skin was very 
brown, but, from its transparency, her complexion was 
uncommonly brilliant; her features were all good; her smile 
was sweet and attractive; and in her eyes, which were very 
dark, there was a life, a spirit, an eagerness, which could 
hardily be seen without delight. From Willoughby their 
expression was at first held back, by the embarrassment 
which the remembrance of his assistance created. But 
when this passed away, when her spirits became collected, 
when she saw that to the perfect good-breeding of the 
gentleman, he united frankness and vivacity, and above all, 
when she heard him declare, that of music and dancing he 
was passionately fond, she gave him such a look of 
approbation as secured the largest share of his discourse to 
herself for the rest of his stay. 


It was only necessary to mention any favourite 
amusement to engage her to talk. She could not be silent 
when such points were introduced, and she had neither 
shyness nor reserve in their discussion. They speedily 
discovered that their enjoyment of dancing and music was 
mutual, and that it arose from a general conformity of 
judgment in all that related to either. Encouraged by this to 
a further examination of his opinions, she proceeded to 
question him on the subject of books; her favourite authors 
were brought forward and dwelt upon with so rapturous a 
delight, that any young man of five and twenty must have 
been insensible indeed, not to become an immediate 
convert to the excellence of such works, however 
disregarded before. Their taste was strikingly alike. The 
same books, the same passages were idolized by each; or if 
any difference appeared, any objection arose, it lasted no 
longer than till the force of her arguments and the 
brightness of her eyes could be displayed. He acquiesced in 
all her decisions, caught all her enthusiasm; and long 
before his visit concluded, they conversed with the 
familiarity of a long-established acquaintance. 

“Well, Marianne,” said Elinor, as soon as he had left 
them, “for one morning I think you have done pretty well. 
You have already ascertained Mr. Willoughby’s opinion in 
almost every matter of importance. You know what he 
thinks of Cowper and Scott; you are certain of his 
estimating their beauties as he ought, and you have 
received every assurance of his admiring Pope no more 
than is proper. But how is your acquaintance to be long 
supported, under such extraordinary despatch of every 
subject for discourse? You will soon have exhausted each 
favourite topic. Another meeting will suffice to explain his 
sentiments on picturesque beauty, and second marriages, 
and then you can have nothing farther to ask.” 

“Elinor,” cried Marianne, “is this fair? is this just? are my 
ideas so scanty? But I see what you mean. I have been too 


much at my ease, too happy, too frank. I have erred against 
every common-place notion of decorum; I have been open 
and sincere where I ought to have been reserved, spiritless, 
dull, and deceitful: — had I talked only of the weather and 
the roads, and had I spoken only once in ten minutes, this 
reproach would have been spared.” 

“My love,” said her mother, “you must not be offended 
with Elinor — she was only in jest. I should scold her 
myself, if she were capable of wishing to check the delight 
of your conversation with our new friend.” Marianne was 
softened in a moment. 

Willoughby, on his side, gave every proof of his pleasure 
in their acquaintance, which an evident wish of improving 
it could offer. He came to them every day. To enquire after 
Marianne was at first his excuse; but the encouragement of 
his reception, to which every day gave greater kindness, 
made such an excuse unnecessary before it had ceased to 
be possible, by Marianne’s perfect recovery. She was 
confined for some days to the house; but never had any 
confinement been less irksome. Willoughby was a young 
man of good abilities, quick imagination, lively spirits, and 
open, affectionate manners. He was exactly formed to 
engage Marianne’s heart, for with all this, he joined not 
only a captivating person, but a natural ardour of mind 
which was now roused and increased by the example of her 
own, and which recommended him to her affection beyond 
every thing else. 

His society became gradually her most exquisite 
enjoyment. They read, they talked, they sang together; his 
musical talents were considerable; and he read with all the 
sensibility and spirit which Edward had unfortunately 
wanted. 

In Mrs. Dashwood’s estimation he was as faultless as in 
Marianne’s; and Elinor saw nothing to censure in him but a 
propensity, in which he strongly resembled and peculiarly 
delighted her sister, of saying too much what he thought on 


every occasion, without attention to persons’ or 
circumstances. In hastily forming and giving his opinion of 
other people, in sacrificing general politeness to the 
enjoyment of undivided attention where his heart was 
engaged, and in slighting too easily the forms of worldly 
propriety, he displayed a want of caution which Elinor could 
not approve, in spite of all that he and Marianne could say 
in its support. 

Marianne began now to perceive that the desperation 
which had seized her at sixteen and a half, of ever seeing a 
man who could satisfy her ideas of perfection, had been 
rash and unjustifiable. Willoughby was all that her fancy 
had delineated in that unhappy hour and in every brighter 
period, as capable of attaching her; and his behaviour 
declared his wishes to be in that respect as earnest, as his 
abilities were strong. 

Her mother too, in whose mind not one speculative 
thought of their marriage had been raised, by his prospect 
of riches, was led before the end of a week to hope and 
expect it; and secretly to congratulate herself on having 
gained two such sons-in-law as Edward and Willoughby. 

Colonel Brandon’s partiality for Marianne, which had so 
early been discovered by his friends, now first became 
perceptible to Elinor, when it ceased to be noticed by them. 
Their attention and wit were drawn off to his more 
fortunate rival; and the raillery which the other had 
incurred before any partiality arose, was removed when his 
feelings began really to call for the ridicule so justly 
annexed to. sensibility. Elinor was obliged, though 
unwillingly, to believe that the sentiments which Mrs. 
Jennings had assigned him for her own satisfaction, were 
now actually excited by her sister; and that however a 
general resemblance of disposition between the parties 
might forward the affection of Mr. Willoughby, an equally 
striking opposition of character was no hindrance to the 
regard of Colonel Brandon. She saw it with concern; for 


what could a silent man of five and thirty hope, when 
opposed to a very lively one of five and twenty? and as she 
could not even wish him successful, she heartily wished 
him indifferent. She liked him — in spite of his gravity and 
reserve, she beheld in him an object of interest. His 
manners, though serious, were mild; and his reserve 
appeared rather the result of some oppression of spirits 
than of any natural gloominess of temper. Sir John had 
dropped hints of past injuries and disappointments, which 
justified her belief of his being an unfortunate man, and she 
regarded him with respect and compassion. 

Perhaps she pitied and esteemed him the more because 
he was slighted by Willoughby and Marianne, who, 
prejudiced against him for being neither lively nor young, 
seemed resolved to undervalue his merits. 

“Brandon is just the kind of man,” said Willoughby one 
day, when they were talking of him together, “whom every 
body speaks well of, and nobody cares about; whom all are 
delighted to see, and nobody remembers to talk to.” 

“That is exactly what I think of him,” cried Marianne. 

“Do not boast of it, however,” said Elinor, “for it is 
injustice in both of you. He is highly esteemed by all the 
family at the park, and I never see him myself without 
taking pains to converse with him.” 

“That he is patronised by you,” replied Willoughby, “is 
certainly in his favour; but as for the esteem of the others, 
it is a reproach in itself. Who would submit to the indignity 
of being approved by such a woman as Lady Middleton and 
Mrs. Jennings, that could command the indifference of any 
body else?” 

“But perhaps the abuse of such people as yourself and 
Marianne will make amends for the regard of Lady 
Middleton and her mother. If their praise is censure, your 
censure may be praise, for they are not more undiscerning, 
than you are prejudiced and unjust.” 

“In defence of your protégé you can even be saucy.” 


“My protégé, as you call him, is a sensible man; and 
sense will always have attractions for me. Yes, Marianne, 
even in a man between thirty and forty. He has seen a great 
deal of the world; has been abroad, has read, and has a 
thinking mind. I have found him capable of giving me much 
information on various subjects; and he has always 
answered my inquiries with readiness of good-breeding and 
good nature.” 

“That is to say,” cried Marianne contemptuously, “he has 
told you, that in the East Indies the climate is hot, and the 
mosquitoes are troublesome.” 

“He would have told me so, I doubt not, had I made any 
such inquiries, but they happened to be points on which I 
had been previously informed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Willoughby, “his observations may have 
extended to the existence of nabobs, gold mohrs, and 
palanquins.” 

“IT may venture to say that his observations have 
stretched much further than your candour. But why should 
you dislike him?” 

“T do not dislike him. I consider him, on the contrary, as a 
very respectable man, who has every body’s good word, 
and nobody’s notice; who, has more money than he can 
spend, more time than he knows how to employ, and two 
new coats every year.” 

“Add to which,” cried Marianne, “that he has neither 
genius, taste, nor spirit. That his understanding has no 
brilliancy, his feelings no ardour, and his voice no 
expression.” 

“You decide on his imperfections so much in the mass,” 
replied Elinor, “and so much on the strength of your own 
imagination, that the commendation I am able to give of 
him is comparatively cold and insipid. I can only pronounce 
him to be a sensible man, well-bred, well-informed, of 
gentle address, and, I believe, possessing an amiable 
heart.” 


“Miss Dashwood,” cried Willoughby, “you are now using 
me unkindly. You are endeavouring to disarm me by reason, 
and to convince me against my will. But it will not do. You 
Shall find me as stubborn as you can be artful. I have three 
unanswerable reasons for disliking Colonel Brandon; he 
threatened me with rain when I wanted it to be fine; he has 
found fault with the hanging of my curricle, and I cannot 
persuade him to buy my brown mare. If it will be any 
satisfaction to you, however, to be told, that I believe his 
character to be in other respects irreproachable, I am 
ready to confess it. And in return for an acknowledgment, 
which must give me some pain, you cannot deny me the 
privilege of disliking him as much as ever.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Little had Mrs. Dashwood or her daughters imagined when 
they first came into Devonshire, that so many engagements 
would arise to occupy their time as shortly presented 
themselves, or that they should have such frequent 
invitations and such constant visitors as to leave them little 
leisure for serious employment. Yet such was the case. 
When Marianne was recovered, the schemes of amusement 
at home and abroad, which Sir John had been previously 
forming, were put into execution. The private balls at the 
park then began; and parties on the water were made and 
accomplished as often as a showery October would allow. In 
every meeting of the kind Willoughby was included; and the 
ease and familiarity which naturally attended these parties 
were exactly calculated to give increasing intimacy to his 
acquaintance with the Dashwoods, to afford him 
opportunity of witnessing the excellencies of Marianne, of 
marking his animated admiration of her, and of receiving, 
in her behaviour to himself, the most pointed assurance of 
her affection. 

Elinor could not be surprised at their attachment. She 
only wished that it were less openly shown; and once or 
twice did venture to suggest the propriety of some self- 
command to Marianne. But Marianne abhorred all 
concealment where no real disgrace could attend 
unreserve; and to aim at the restraint of sentiments which 
were not in themselves illaudable, appeared to her not 
merely an unnecessary effort, but a disgraceful subjection 
of reason to common-place and mistaken notions. 
Willoughby thought the same; and their behaviour at all 
times, was an illustration of their opinions. 

When he was present she had no eyes for any one else. 
Every thing he did, was right. Every thing he said, was 


clever. If their evenings at the park were concluded with 
cards, he cheated himself and all the rest of the party to get 
her a good hand. If dancing formed the amusement of the 
night, they were partners for half the time; and when 
obliged to separate for a couple of dances, were careful to 
stand together and scarcely spoke a word to any body else. 
Such conduct made them of course most exceedingly 
laughed at; but ridicule could not shame, and seemed 
hardly to provoke them. 

Mrs. Dashwood entered into all their feelings with a 
warmth which left her no inclination for checking this 
excessive display of them. To her it was but the natural 
consequence of a strong affection in a young and ardent 
mind. 

This was the season of happiness to Marianne. Her heart 
was devoted to Willoughby, and the fond attachment to 
Norland, which she brought with her from Sussex, was 
more likely to be softened than she had thought it possible 
before, by the charms which his society bestowed on her 
present home. 

Elinor’s happiness was not so great. Her heart was not so 
much at ease, nor her satisfaction in their amusements so 
pure. They afforded her no companion that could make 
amends for what she had left behind, nor that could teach 
her to think of Norland with less regret than ever. Neither 
Lady Middleton nor Mrs. Jennings could supply to her the 
conversation she missed; although the latter was an 
everlasting talker, and from the first had regarded her with 
a kindness which ensured her a large share of her 
discourse. She had already repeated her own history to 
Elinor three or four times; and had Elinor’s memory been 
equal to her means of improvement, she might have known 
very early in their acquaintance all the particulars of Mr. 
Jennings’s last illness, and what he said to his wife a few 
minutes before he died. Lady Middleton was more 
agreeable than her mother only in being more silent. Elinor 


needed little observation to perceive that her reserve was a 
mere calmness of manner with which sense had nothing to 
do. Towards her husband and mother she was the same as 
to them; and intimacy was therefore neither to be looked 
for nor desired. She had nothing to say one day that she 
had not said the day before. Her insipidity was invariable, 
for even her spirits were always the same; and though she 
did not oppose the parties arranged by her husband, 
provided every thing were conducted in style and her two 
eldest children attended her, she never appeared to receive 
more enjoyment from them than she might have 
experienced in sitting at home; and so little did her 
presence add to the pleasure of the others, by any share in 
their conversation, that they were sometimes only 
reminded of her being amongst them by her solicitude 
about her troublesome boys. 

In Colonel Brandon alone, of all her new acquaintance, 
did Elinor find a person who could in any degree claim the 
respect of abilities, excite the interest of friendship, or give 
pleasure as a companion. Willoughby was out of the 
question. Her admiration and regard, even her sisterly 
regard, was all his own; but he was a lover; his attentions 
were wholly Marianne’s, and a far less agreeable man 
might have been more generally pleasing. Colonel Brandon, 
unfortunately for himself, had no such encouragement to 
think only of Marianne, and in conversing with Elinor he 
found the greatest consolation for the indifference of her 
sister. 

Elinor’s compassion for him increased, as she had reason 
to suspect that the misery of disappointed love had already 
been known to him. This suspicion was given by some 
words which accidentally dropped from him one evening at 
the park, when they were sitting down together by mutual 
consent, while the others were dancing. His eyes were 
fixed on Marianne, and, after a silence of some minutes, he 


said, with a faint smile, “ Your sister, I understand, does not 
approve of second attachments.” 

“No,” replied Elinor, “her opinions are all romantic.” 

“Or rather, as I believe, she considers them impossible to 
exist.” 

“T believe she does. But how she contrives it without 
reflecting on the character of her own father, who had 
himself two wives, I know not. A few years however will 
settle her opinions on the reasonable basis of common 
sense and observation; and then they may be more easy to 
define and to justify than they now are, by any body but 
herself.” 

“This will probably be the case,” he replied; “and yet 
there is something so amiable in the prejudices of a young 
mind, that one is sorry to see them give way to the 
reception of more general opinions.” 

“T cannot agree with you there,” said Elinor. “There are 
inconveniences attending such feelings as Marianne’s, 
which all the charms of enthusiasm and ignorance of the 
world cannot atone for. Her systems have all the 
unfortunate tendency of setting propriety at nought; and a 
better acquaintance with the world is what I look forward 
to as her greatest possible advantage.” 

After a short pause he resumed the conversation by 
saying — 

“Does your sister make no distinction in her objections 
against a second attachment? or is it equally criminal in 
every body? Are those who have been disappointed in their 
first choice, whether from the inconstancy of its object, or 
the perverseness of circumstances, to be equally indifferent 
during the rest of their lives?” 

“Upon my word, I am not acquainted with the minutie of 
her principles. I only know that I never yet heard her admit 
any instance of a second attachment’s being pardonable.” 

“This,” said he, “cannot hold; but a change, a total 
change of sentiments — No, no, do not desire it; for when 
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the romantic refinements of a young mind are obliged to 
give way, how frequently are they succeeded by such 
opinions as are but too common, and too dangerous! I 
speak from experience. I once knew a lady who in temper 
and mind greatly resembled your sister, who thought and 
judged like her, but who from an enforced change — from a 
series of unfortunate circumstances—” Here he stopped 
suddenly; appeared to think that he had said too much, and 
by his countenance gave rise to conjectures, which might 
not otherwise have entered Elinor’s head. The lady would 
probably have passed without suspicion, had he not 
convinced Miss Dashwood that what concerned her ought 
not to escape his lips. As it was, it required but a slight 
effort of fancy to connect his emotion with the tender 
recollection of past regard. Elinor attempted no more. But 
Marianne, in her place, would not have done so little. The 
whole story would have been speedily formed under her 
active imagination; and every thing established in the most 
melancholy order of disastrous love. 


CHAPTER XII 


As Elinor and Marianne were walking together the next 
morning the latter communicated a piece of news to her 
sister, which in spite of all that she knew before of 
Marianne’s imprudence and want of thought, surprised her 
by its extravagant testimony of both. Marianne told her, 
with the greatest delight, that Willoughby had given her a 
horse, one that he had bred himself on his estate in 
Somersetshire, and which was exactly calculated to carry a 
woman. Without considering that it was not in her mother’s 
plan to keep any horse, that if she were to alter her 
resolution in favour of this gift, she must buy another for 
the servant, and keep a servant to ride it, and after all, 
build a stable to receive them, she had accepted the 
present without hesitation, and told her sister of it in 
raptures. 

“He intends to send his groom into Somersetshire 
immediately for it,” she added, “and when it arrives we will 
ride every day. You shall share its use with me. Imagine to 
yourself, my dear Elinor, the delight of a gallop on some of 
these downs.” 

Most unwilling was she to awaken from such a dream of 
felicity to comprehend all the unhappy truths which 
attended the affair; and for some time she refused to 
submit to them. As to an additional servant, the expense 
would be a trifle; Mamma she was sure would never object 
to it; and any horse would do for him; he might always get 
one at the park; as to a stable, the merest shed would be 
sufficient. Elinor then ventured to doubt the propriety of 
her receiving such a present from a man so little, or at least 
so lately known to her. This was too much. 

“You are mistaken, Elinor,” said she warmly, “in 
supposing I know very little of Willoughby. I have not 


known him long indeed, but I am much better acquainted 
with him, than I am with any other creature in the world, 
except yourself and mama. It is not time or opportunity that 
is to determine intimacy; it is disposition alone. Seven 
years would be _ insufficient to make some_ people 
acquainted with each other, and seven days are more than 
enough for others. I should hold myself guilty of greater 
impropriety in accepting a horse from my brother, than 
from Willoughby. Of John I know very little, though we have 
lived together for years; but of Willoughby my judgment 
has long been formed.” 

Elinor thought it wisest to touch that point no more. She 
knew her sister’s temper. Opposition on so tender a subject 
would only attach her the more to her own opinion. But by 
an appeal to her affection for her mother, by representing 
the inconveniences which that indulgent mother must draw 
on herself, if (as would probably be the case) she consented 
to this increase of establishment, Marianne was shortly 
subdued; and she promised not to tempt her mother to 
such imprudent kindness by mentioning the offer, and to 
tell Willoughby when she saw him next, that it must be 
declined. 

She was faithful to her word; and when Willoughby 
called at the cottage, the same day, Elinor heard her 
express her disappointment to him in a low voice, on being 
obliged to forego the acceptance of his present. The 
reasons for this alteration were at the same time related, 
and they were such as to make further entreaty on his side 
impossible. His concern however was very apparent; and 
after expressing it with earnestness, he added, in the same 
low voice, “But, Marianne, the horse is still yours, though 
you cannot use it now. I shall keep it only till you can claim 
it. When you leave Barton to form your own establishment 
in a more lasting home, Queen Mab shall receive you.” 

This was all overheard by Miss Dashwood; and in the 
whole of the sentence, in his manner of pronouncing it, and 


in his addressing her sister by her Christian name alone, 
she instantly saw an intimacy so decided, a meaning so 
direct, as marked a perfect agreement between them. From 
that moment she doubted not of their being engaged to 
each other; and the belief of it created no other surprise 
than that she, or any of their friends, should be left by 
tempers so frank, to discover it by accident. 

Margaret related something to her the next day, which 
placed this matter in a still clearer light. Willoughby had 
spent the preceding evening with them, and Margaret, by 
being left some time in the parlour with only him and 
Marianne, had had opportunity for observations, which, 
with a most important face, she communicated to her 
eldest sister, when they were next by themselves. 

“Oh, Elinor!” she cried, “I have such a secret to tell you 
about Marianne. I am sure she will be married to Mr. 
Willoughby very soon.” 

“You have said so,” replied Elinor, “almost every day 
since they first met on High-church Down; and they had not 
known each other a week, I believe, before you were 
certain that Marianne wore his picture round her neck; but 
it turned out to be only the miniature of our great uncle.” 

“But indeed this is quite another thing. I am sure they 
will be married very soon, for he has got a lock of her hair.” 

“Take care, Margaret. It may be only the hair of some 
great uncle of his.” 

“But, indeed, Elinor, it is Marianne’s. I am almost sure it 
is, for I saw him cut it off. Last night after tea, when you 
and mama went out of the room, they were whispering and 
talking together as fast as could be, and he seemed to be 
begging something of her, and presently he took up her 
scissors and cut off a long lock of her hair, for it was all 
tumbled down her back; and he kissed it, and folded it up in 
a piece of white paper; and put it into his pocket-book.” 

For such particulars, stated on such authority, Elinor 
could not withhold her credit; nor was she disposed to it, 


for the circumstance was in perfect unison with what she 
had heard and seen herself. 

Margaret’s sagacity was not always displayed in a way so 
satisfactory to her sister. When Mrs. Jennings attacked her 
one evening at the park, to give the name of the young man 
who was Elinor’s particular favourite, which had been long 
a matter of great curiosity to her, Margaret answered by 
looking at her sister, and saying, “I must not tell, may I, 
Elinor?” 

This of course made every body laugh; and Elinor tried to 
laugh too. But the effort was painful. She was convinced 
that Margaret had fixed on a person whose name she could 
not bear with composure to become a standing joke with 
Mrs. Jennings. 

Marianne felt for her most sincerely; but she did more 
harm than good to the cause, by turning very red and 
saying in an angry manner to Margaret — 

“Remember that whatever your conjectures may be, you 
have no right to repeat them.” 

“T never had any conjectures about it,” replied Margaret; 
“it was you who told me of it yourself.” 

This increased the mirth of the company, and Margaret 
was eagerly pressed to say something more. 

“Oh! pray, Miss Margaret, let us know all about it,” said 
Mrs. Jennings. “What is the gentleman’s name?” 

“T must not tell, ma’am. But I know very well what it is; 
and I know where he is too.” 

“Yes, yes, we can guess where he is; at his own house at 
Norland to be sure. He is the curate of the parish I dare 
Say.” 

“No, that he is not. He is of no profession at all.” 

“Margaret,” said Marianne with great warmth, “you 
know that all this is an invention of your own, and that 
there is no such person in existence.” 

“Well, then, he is lately dead, Marianne, for I am sure 
there was such a man once, and his name begins with an 


Most grateful did Elinor feel to Lady Middleton for 
observing, at this moment, “that it rained very hard,” 
though she believed the interruption to proceed less from 
any attention to her, than from her ladyship’s great dislike 
of all such inelegant subjects of raillery as delighted her 
husband and mother. The idea however started by her, was 
immediately pursued by Colonel Brandon, who was on 
every occasion mindful of the feelings of others; and much 
was Said on the subject of rain by both of them. Willoughby 
opened the piano-forte, and asked Marianne to sit down to 
it; and thus amidst the various endeavours of different 
people to quit the topic, it fell to the ground. But not so 
easily did Elinor recover from the alarm into which it had 
thrown her. 

A party was formed this evening for going on the 
following day to see a very fine place about twelve miles 
from Barton, belonging to a brother-in-law of Colonel 
Brandon, without whose interest it could not be seen, as 
the proprietor, who was then abroad, had left strict orders 
on that head. The grounds were declared to be highly 
beautiful, and Sir John, who was particularly warm in their 
praise, might be allowed to be a tolerable judge, for he had 
formed parties to visit them, at least, twice every summer 
for the last ten years. They contained a noble piece of 
water — a Sail on which was to a form a great part of the 
morning’s amusement; cold provisions were to be taken, 
open carriages only to be employed, and every thing 
conducted in the usual style of a complete party of 
pleasure. 

To some few of the company it appeared rather a bold 
undertaking, considering the time of year, and that it had 
rained every day for the last fortnight; and Mrs. Dashwood, 
who had already a cold, was persuaded by Elinor to stay at 
home. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Their intended excursion to Whitwell turned out very 
different from what Elinor had expected. She was prepared 
to be wet through, fatigued, and frightened; but the event 
was Still more unfortunate, for they did not go at all. 

By ten o’clock the whole party was assembled at the 
park, where they were to breakfast. The morning was 
rather favourable, though it had rained all night, as the 
clouds were then dispersing across the sky, and the sun 
frequently appeared. They were all in high spirits and good 
humour, eager to be happy, and determined to submit to 
the greatest inconveniences and hardships rather than be 
otherwise. 

While they were at breakfast the letters were brought in. 
Among the rest there was one for Colonel Brandon: — he 
took it, looked at the direction, changed colour, and 
immediately left the room. 

“What is the matter with Brandon?” said Sir John. 

Nobody could tell. 

“T hope he has had no bad news,” said Lady Middleton. 
“It must be something extraordinary that could make 
Colonel Brandon leave my breakfast table so suddenly.” 

In about five minutes he returned. 

“No bad news, Colonel, I hope;” said Mrs. Jennings, as 
soon as he entered the room. 

“None at all, ma’am, I thank you.” 

“Was it from Avignon? I hope it is not to say that your 
sister is worse.” 

“No, ma’am. It came from town, and is merely a letter of 
business.” 

“But how came the hand to discompose you so much, if it 
was only a letter of business? Come, come, this won’t do, 
Colonel; so let us hear the truth of it.” 


“My dear madam,” said Lady Middleton, “recollect what 
you are saying.” 

“Perhaps it is to tell you that your cousin Fanny is 
married?” said Mrs. Jennings, without attending to her 
daughter’s reproof. 

“No, indeed, it is not.” 

“Well, then, I know who it is from, Colonel. And I hope 
She is well.” 

“Whom do you mean, ma’am?” said he, colouring a little. 

“Oh! you know who I mean.” 

“T am particularly sorry, ma’am,” said he, addressing 
Lady Middleton, “that I should receive this letter today, for 
it is on business which requires my immediate attendance 
in town.” 

“In town!” cried Mrs. Jennings. “What can you have to do 
in town at this time of year?” 

“My own loss is great,” he continued, “in being obliged 
to leave so agreeable a party; but I am the more concerned, 
as I fear my presence is necessary to gain your admittance 
at Whitwell.” 

What a blow upon them all was this! 

“But if you write a note to the housekeeper, Mr. 
Brandon,” said Marianne, eagerly, “will it not be 
sufficient?” 

He shook his head. 

“We must go,” said Sir John. “It shall not be put off when 
we are so near it. You cannot go to town till tomorrow, 
Brandon, that is all.” 

“T wish it could be so easily settled. But it is not in my 
power to delay my journey for one day!” 

“If you would but let us know what your business is,” 
said Mrs. Jennings, “we might see whether it could be put 
off or not.” 

“You would not be six hours later,” said Willoughby, “if 
you were to defer your journey till our return.” 

“T cannot afford to lose one hour.” 


Elinor then heard Willoughby say, in a low voice to 
Marianne, “There are some people who cannot bear a party 
of pleasure. Brandon is one of them. He was afraid of 
catching cold I dare say, and invented this trick for getting 
out of it. I would lay fifty guineas the letter was of his own 
writing.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Marianne. 

“There is no persuading you to change your mind, 
Brandon, I know of old,” said Sir John, “when once you are 
determined on anything. But, however, I hope you will think 
better of it. Consider, here are the two Miss Careys come 
over from Newton, the three Miss Dashwoods walked up 
from the cottage, and Mr. Willoughby got up two hours 
before his usual time, on purpose to go to Whitwell.” 

Colonel Brandon again repeated his sorrow at being the 
cause of disappointing the party; but at the same time 
declared it to be unavoidable. 

“Well, then, when will you come back again?” 

“T hope we shall see you at Barton,” added her ladyship, 
“as soon as you can conveniently leave town; and we must 
put off the party to Whitwell till you return.” 

“You are very obliging. But it is so uncertain, when I may 
have it in my power to return, that I dare not engage for it 
at all.” 

“Oh! he must and shall come back,” cried Sir John. “If he 
is not here by the end of the week, I shall go after him.” 

“Ay, so do, Sir John,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “and then 
perhaps you may find out what his business is.” 

“IT do not want to pry into other men’s concerns. I 
suppose it is something he is ashamed of.” 

Colonel Brandon’s horses were announced. 

“You do not go to town on horseback, do you?” added Sir 
John. 

“No. Only to Honiton. I shall then go post.” 

“Well, as you are resolved to go, I wish you a good 
journey. But you had better change your mind.” 


“T assure you it is not in my power.” 

He then took leave of the whole party. 

“Is there no chance of my seeing you and your sisters in 
town this winter, Miss Dashwood?” 

“T am afraid, none at all.” 


“Then I must bid you farewell for a longer time than I 
should wish to do.” 

To Marianne, he merely bowed and said nothing. 

“Come Colonel,” said Mrs. Jennings, “before you go, do 
let us know what you are going about.” 

He wished her a good morning, and, attended by Sir 
John, left the room. 

The complaints and lamentations which politeness had 
hitherto restrained, now burst forth universally; and they 
all agreed again and again how provoking it was to be so 
disappointed. 

“T can guess what his business is, however,” said Mrs. 
Jennings exultingly. 

“Can you, ma’am?” said almost every body. 

“Yes; it is about Miss Williams, I am sure.” 

“And who is Miss Williams?” asked Marianne. 

“What! do not you know who Miss Williams is? I am sure 
you must have heard of her before. She is a relation of the 
Colonel’s, my dear; a very near relation. We will not say 
how near, for fear of shocking the young ladies.” Then, 
lowering her voice a little, she said to Elinor, “She is his 
natural daughter.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Oh, yes; and as like him as she can stare. I dare say the 
Colonel will leave her all his fortune.” 

When Sir John returned, he joined most heartily in the 
general regret on so unfortunate an event; concluding 
however by observing, that as they were all got together, 
they must do something by way of being happy; and after 
some consultation it was agreed, that although happiness 


could only be enjoyed at Whitwell, they might procure a 
tolerable composure of mind by driving about the country. 
The carriages were then ordered; Willoughby’s was first, 
and Marianne never looked happier than when she got into 
it. He drove through the park very fast, and they were soon 
out of sight; and nothing more of them was seen till their 
return, which did not happen till after the return of all the 
rest. They both seemed delighted with their drive; but said 
only in general terms that they had kept in the lanes, while 
the others went on the downs. 

It was settled that there should be a dance in the 
evening, and that every body should be extremely merry all 
day long. Some more of the Careys came to dinner, and 
they had the pleasure of sitting down nearly twenty to 
table, which Sir John observed with great contentment. 
Willoughby took his usual place between the two elder Miss 
Dashwoods. Mrs. Jennings sat on Elinor’s right hand; and 
they had not been long seated, before she leant behind her 
and Willoughby, and said to Marianne, loud enough for 
them both to hear, “I have found you out in spite of all your 
tricks. I know where you spent the morning.” 

Marianne coloured, and replied very hastily, “Where, 
pray?” 

“Did not you know,” said Willoughby, “that we had been 
out in my curricle?” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Impudence, I know that very well, and I 
was determined to find out where you had been to. I hope 
you like your house, Miss Marianne. It is a very large one, I 
know; and when I come to see you, I hope you will have 
new-furnished it, for it wanted it very much when I was 
there six years ago.” 

Marianne turned away in great confusion. Mrs. Jennings 
laughed heartily; and Elinor found that in her resolution to 
know where they had been, she had actually made her own 
woman enquire of Mr. Willoughby’s groom; and that she 
had by that method been informed that they had gone to 


Allenham, and spent a considerable time there in walking 
about the garden and going all over the house. 

Elinor could hardly believe this to be true, as it seemed 
very unlikely that Willoughby should propose, or Marianne 
consent, to enter the house while Mrs. Smith was in it, with 
whom Marianne had not the smallest acquaintance. 

As soon as they left the dining-room, Elinor enquired of 
her about it; and great was her surprise when she found 
that every circumstance related by Mrs. Jennings was 
perfectly true. Marianne was quite angry with her for 
doubting it. 

“Why should you imagine, Elinor, that we did not go 
there, or that we did not see the house? Is not it what you 
have often wished to do yourself?” 

“Yes, Marianne, but I would not go while Mrs. Smith was 
there, and with no other companion than Mr. Willoughby.” 

“Mr. Willoughby however is the only person who can 
have a right to show that house; and as he went in an open 
Carriage, it was impossible to have any other companion. I 
never spent a pleasanter morning in my life.” 

“T am afraid,” replied Elinor, “that the pleasantness of an 
employment does not always evince its propriety.” 

“On the contrary, nothing can be a stronger proof of it, 
Elinor; for if there had been any real impropriety in what I 
did, I should have been sensible of it at the time, for we 
always know when we are acting wrong, and with such a 
conviction I could have had no pleasure.” 

“But, my dear Marianne, as it has already exposed you to 
some very impertinent remarks, do you not now begin to 
doubt the discretion of your own conduct?” 

“If the impertinent remarks of Mrs. Jennings are to be 
the proof of impropriety in conduct, we are all offending 
every moment of our lives. I value not her censure any 
more than I should do her commendation. I am not sensible 
of having done anything wrong in walking over Mrs. 


Smith’s grounds, or in seeing her house. They will one day 
be Mr. Willoughby’s, and—” 

“If they were one day to be your own, Marianne, you 
would not be justified in what you have done.” 

She blushed at this hint; but it was even visibly gratifying 
to her; and after a ten minutes’ interval of earnest thought, 
she came to her sister again, and said with great good 
humour, “Perhaps, Elinor, it was rather ill-judged in me to 
go to Allenham; but Mr. Willoughby wanted particularly to 
show me the place; and it is a charming house, I assure 
you. There is one remarkably pretty sitting room up stairs; 
of a nice comfortable size for constant use, and with 
modern furniture it would be delightful. It is a corner room, 
and has windows on two sides. On one side you look across 
the bowling-green, behind the house, to a beautiful hanging 
wood, and on the other you have a view of the church and 
village, and, beyond them, of those fine bold hills that we 
have so often admired. I did not see it to advantage, for 
nothing could be more forlorn than the furniture; but if it 
were newly fitted up — a couple of hundred pounds, 
Willoughby says, would make it one of the pleasantest 
summer-rooms in England.” 

Could Elinor have listened to her without interruption 
from the others, she would have described every room in 
the house with equal delight. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The sudden termination of Colonel Brandon’s visit at the 
park, with his steadiness in concealing its cause, filled the 
mind, and raised the wonder of Mrs. Jennings for two or 
three days; she was a great wonderer, as every one must be 
who takes a very lively interest in all the comings and 
goings of all their acquaintance. She wondered, with little 
intermission what could be the reason of it; was sure there 
must be some bad news, and thought over every kind of 
distress that could have befallen him, with a fixed 
determination that he should not escape them all. 

“Something very melancholy must be the matter, I am 
sure,” said she. “I could see it in his face. Poor man! I am 
afraid his circumstances may be bad. The estate at 
Delaford was never reckoned more than two thousand a 
year, and his brother left everything sadly involved. I do 
think he must have been sent for about money matters, for 
what else can it be? I wonder whether it is so. I would give 
anything to know the truth of it. Perhaps it is about Miss 
Williams and, by the bye, I dare say it is, because he looked 
so conscious when I mentioned her. May be she is ill in 
town; nothing in the world more likely, for I have a notion 
she is always rather sickly. I would lay any wager it is about 
Miss Williams. It is not so very likely he should be 
distressed in his circumstances now, for he is a very 
prudent man, and to be sure must have cleared the estate 
by this time. I wonder what it can be! May be his sister is 
worse at Avignon, and has sent for him over. His setting off 
in such a hurry seems very like it. Well, I wish him out of all 
his trouble with all my heart, and a good wife into the 
bargain.” 

So wondered, so talked Mrs. Jennings. Her opinion 
varying with every fresh conjecture, and all seeming 


equally probable as they arose. Elinor, though she felt 
really interested in the welfare of Colonel Brandon, could 
not bestow all the wonder on his going so suddenly away, 
which Mrs. Jennings was desirous of her feeling; for 
besides that the circumstance did not in her opinion justify 
such lasting amazement or variety of speculation, her 
wonder was otherwise disposed of. It was engrossed by the 
extraordinary silence of her sister and Willoughby on the 
subject, which they must know to be peculiarly interesting 
to them all. As this silence continued, every day made it 
appear more strange and more incompatible with the 
disposition of both. Why they should not openly 
acknowledge to her mother and herself, what their constant 
behaviour to each other declared to have taken place, 
Elinor could not imagine. 

She could easily conceive that marriage might not be 
immediately in their power; for though Willoughby was 
independent, there was no reason to believe him rich. His 
estate had been rated by Sir John at about six or seven 
hundred a year; but he lived at an expense to which that 
income could hardly be equal, and he had himself often 
complained of his poverty. But for this strange kind of 
secrecy maintained by them relative to their engagement, 
which in fact concealed nothing at all, she could not 
account; and it was so wholly contradictory to their general 
Opinions and practice, that a doubt sometimes entered her 
mind of their being really engaged, and this doubt was 
enough to prevent her making any inquiry of Marianne. 

Nothing could be more expressive of attachment to them 
all, than Willoughby’s behaviour. To Marianne it had all the 
distinguishing tenderness which a lover’s heart could give, 
and to the rest of the family it was the affectionate 
attention of a son and a brother. The cottage seemed to be 
considered and loved by him as his home; many more of his 
hours were spent there than at Allenham; and if no general 
engagement collected them at the park, the exercise which 


called him out in the morning was almost certain of ending 
there, where the rest of the day was spent by himself at the 
side of Marianne, and by his favourite pointer at her feet. 

One evening in particular, about a week after Colonel 
Brandon left the country, his heart seemed more than 
usually open to every feeling of attachment to the objects 
around him; and on Mrs. Dashwood’s happening to mention 
her design of improving the cottage in the spring, he 
warmly opposed every alteration of a place which affection 
had established as perfect with him. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “Improve this dear cottage! No. 
That I will never consent to. Not a stone must be added to 
its walls, not an inch to its size, if my feelings are 
regarded.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Miss Dashwood, “nothing of 
the kind will be done; for my mother will never have money 
enough to attempt it.” 

“T am heartily glad of it,” he cried. “May she always be 
poor, if she can employ her riches no better.” 

“Thank you, Willoughby. But you may be assured that I 
would not sacrifice one sentiment of local attachment of 
yours, or of any one whom I loved, for all the improvements 
in the world. Depend upon it that whatever unemployed 
sum may remain, when I make up my accounts in the 
spring, I would even rather lay it uselessly by than dispose 
of it in a manner so painful to you. But are you really so 
attached to this place as to see no defect in it?” 

“T am,” said he. “To me it is faultless. Nay, more, I 
consider it as the only form of building in which happiness 
is attainable, and were I rich enough I would instantly pull 
Combe down, and build it up again in the exact plan of this 
cottage.” 

“With dark narrow stairs and a kitchen that smokes, I 
suppose,” said Elinor. 

“Yes,” cried he in the same eager tone, “with all and 
every thing belonging to it — in no one convenience or 


inconvenience about it, should the least variation be 
perceptible. Then, and then only, under such a roof, I might 
perhaps be as happy at Combe as I have been at Barton.” 

“T flatter myself,” replied Elinor “that even under the 
disadvantage of better rooms and a broader staircase, you 
will hereafter find your own house as faultless as you now 
do this.” 

“There certainly are circumstances,” said Willoughby, 
“which might greatly endear it to me; but this place will 
always have one claim of my affection, which no other can 
possibly share.” 

Mrs. Dashwood looked with pleasure at Marianne, whose 
fine eyes were fixed so expressively on Willoughby, as 
plainly denoted how well she understood him. 

“How often did I wish,” added he, “when I was at 
Allenham this time twelvemonth, that Barton cottage were 
inhabited! I never passed within view of it without admiring 
its situation, and grieving that no one should live in it. How 
little did I then think that the very first news I should hear 
from Mrs. Smith, when I next came into the country, would 
be that Barton cottage was taken: and I felt an immediate 
satisfaction and interest in the event, which nothing but a 
kind of prescience of what happiness I should experience 
from it, can account for. Must it not have been so, 
Marianne?” speaking to her in a lowered voice. Then 
continuing his former tone, he said, “And yet this house you 
would spoil, Mrs. Dashwood? You would rob it of its 
simplicity by imaginary improvement! and this dear parlour 
in which our acquaintance first began, and in which so 
many happy hours have been since spent by us together, 
you would degrade to the condition of a common entrance, 
and every body would be eager to pass through the room 
which has hitherto contained within itself more real 
accommodation and comfort than any other apartment of 
the handsomest dimensions in the world could possibly 
afford.” 


Mrs. Dashwood again assured him that no alteration of 
the kind should be attempted. 

“You are a good woman,” he warmly replied. “Your 
promise makes me easy. Extend it a little farther, and it will 
make me happy. Tell me that not only your house will 
remain the same, but that I shall ever find you and yours as 
unchanged as your dwelling; and that you will always 
consider me with the kindness which has made everything 
belonging to you so dear to me.” 

The promise was readily given, and Willoughby’s 
behaviour during the whole of the evening declared at once 
his affection and happiness. 

“Shall we see you tomorrow to dinner?” said Mrs. 
Dashwood, when he was leaving them. “I do not ask you to 
come in the morning, for we must walk to the park, to call 
on Lady Middleton.” 

He engaged to be with them by four o’clock. 


CHAPTER XV 


Mrs. Dashwood’s visit to Lady Middleton took place the 
next day, and two of her daughters went with her; but 
Marianne excused herself from being of the party, under 
some trifling pretext of employment; and her mother, who 
concluded that a promise had been made by Willoughby the 
night before of calling on her while they were absent, was 
perfectly satisfied with her remaining at home. 

On their return from the park they found Willoughby’s 
curricle and servant in waiting at the cottage, and Mrs. 
Dashwood was convinced that her conjecture had been 
just. So far it was all as she had foreseen; but on entering 
the house she beheld what no foresight had taught her to 
expect. They were no sooner in the passage than Marianne 
came hastily out of the parlour apparently in violent 
affliction, with her handkerchief at her eyes; and without 
noticing them ran up stairs. Surprised and alarmed they 
proceeded directly into the room she had just quitted, 
where they found only Willoughby, who was leaning against 
the mantelpiece with his back towards them. He turned 
round on their coming in, and his countenance showed that 
he strongly partook of the emotion which overpowered 
Marianne. 

“Ts anything the matter with her?” cried Mrs. Dashwood 
as she entered:—’ is she ill?” 

“T hope not,” he replied, trying to look cheerful; and with 
a forced smile presently added, “It is I who may rather 
expect to be ill — for I am now suffering under a very heavy 
disappointment!” 

“Disappointment?” 

“Yes, for I am unable to keep my engagement with you. 
Mrs. Smith has this morning exercised the privilege of 
riches upon a poor dependent cousin, by sending me on 


business to London. I have just received my dispatches, and 
taken my farewell of Allenham; and by way of exhilaration I 
am now come to take my farewell of you.” 

“To London! — and are you going this morning?” 

“Almost this moment.” 

“This is very unfortunate. But Mrs. Smith must be 
obliged, and her business will not detain you from us long I 
hope.” 

He coloured as he replied, “ You are very kind, but I have 
no idea of returning into Devonshire immediately. My visits 
to Mrs. Smith are never repeated within the twelvemonth.” 

“And is Mrs. Smith your only friend? Is Allenham the only 
house in the neighbourhood to which you will be welcome? 
For shame, Willoughby, can you wait for an invitation 
here?” 

His colour increased; and with his eyes fixed on the 
ground he only replied, “ You are too good.” 

Mrs. Dashwood looked at Elinor with surprise. Elinor felt 
equal amazement. For a few moments every one was silent. 
Mrs. Dashwood first spoke. 

“T have only to add, my dear Willoughby, that at Barton 
cottage you will always be welcome; for I will not press you 
to return here immediately, because you only can judge 
how far that might be pleasing to Mrs. Smith; and on this 
head I shall be no more disposed to question your judgment 
than to doubt your inclination.” 

“My engagements at present,” replied Willoughby, 
confusedly, “are of such a nature — that — I dare not flatter 
myself—” 

He stopped. Mrs. Dashwood was too much astonished to 
speak, and another pause succeeded. This was broken by 
Willoughby, who said with a faint smile, “It is folly to linger 
in this manner. I will not torment myself any longer by 
remaining among friends whose society it is impossible for 
me now to enjoy.” 


He then hastily took leave of them all and left the room. 
They saw him step into his carriage, and in a minute it was 
out of sight. 

Mrs. Dashwood felt too much for speech, and instantly 
gquitted the parlour to give way in solitude to the concern 
and alarm which this sudden departure occasioned. 

Elinor’s uneasiness was at least equal to her mother’s. 
She thought of what had just passed with anxiety and 
distrust. Willoughby’s behaviour in taking leave of them, 
his embarrassment, and affectation of cheerfulness, and, 
above all, his unwillingness to accept her mother’s 
invitation — a backwardness so unlike a lover, so unlike 
himself — greatly disturbed her. One moment she feared 
that no serious design had ever been formed on his side; 
and the next that some unfortunate quarrel had taken place 
between him and her sister. The distress in which Marianne 
had quitted the room was such as a serious quarrel could 
most reasonably account for, though when she considered 
what Marianne’s love for him was, a quarrel seemed almost 
impossible. 

But whatever might be the particulars of their 
separation, her sister’s affliction was indubitable; and she 
thought with the tenderest compassion of that violent 
sorrow which Marianne was in all probability not merely 
giving way to as a relief, but feeding and encouraging as a 
duty. 

In about half an hour her mother returned, and though 
her eyes were red, her countenance was not uncheerful. 

“Our dear Willoughby is now some miles from Barton, 
Elinor,” said she, as she sat down to work, “and with how 
heavy a heart does he travel?” 

“Tt is all very strange. So suddenly to be gone! It seems 
but the work of a moment. And last night he was with us so 
happy, so cheerful, so affectionate? And now, after only ten 
minutes notice, — gone too without intending to return! 
Something more than what he owned to us must have 


happened. He did not speak, he did not behave like himself. 
You must have seen the difference as well as I. What can it 
be? Can they have quarrelled? Why else should he have 
shown such unwillingness to accept your invitation here?” 

“It was not inclination that he wanted, Elinor; I could 
plainly see that. He had not the power of accepting it. I 
have thought it all over I assure you, and I can perfectly 
account for every thing that at first seemed strange to me 
as well as to you.” 

“Can you, indeed!” 

“Yes. I have explained it to myself in the most 
satisfactory way; but you, Elinor, who love to doubt where 
you can — it will not satisfy you, I know; but you shall not 
talk me out of my trust in it. I am persuaded that Mrs. 
Smith suspects his regard for Marianne, disapproves of it, 
(perhaps because she has other views for him,) and on that 
account is eager to get him away; and that the business 
which she sends him off to transact is invented as an 
excuse to dismiss him. This is what I believe to have 
happened. He is, moreover, aware that she does disapprove 
the connection, he dares not therefore at present confess to 
her his engagement with Marianne, and he feels himself 
obliged, from his dependent situation, to give into her 
schemes, and absent himself from Devonshire for a while. 
You will tell me, I know, that this may or may not have 
happened; but I will listen to no cavil, unless you can point 
out any other method of understanding the affair as 
satisfactory at this. And now, Elinor, what have you to say?” 

“Nothing, for you have anticipated my answer.” 

“Then you would have told me, that it might or might not 
have happened. Oh, Elinor, how incomprehensible are your 
feelings! You had rather take evil upon credit than good. 
You had rather look out for misery for Marianne, and guilt 
for poor Willoughby, than an apology for the latter. You are 
resolved to think him blamable, because he took leave of us 
with less affection than his usual behaviour has shown. And 


is no allowance to be made for inadvertence, or for spirits 
depressed by recent disappointment? Are no probabilities 
to be accepted, merely because they are not certainties? Is 
nothing due to the man whom we have all such reason to 
love, and no reason in the world to think ill of? — to the 
possibility of motives unanswerable in themselves, though 
unavoidably secret for a while? And, after all, what is it you 
suspect him of?” 

“T can hardly tell myself. But suspicion of something 
unpleasant is the inevitable consequence of such an 
alteration as we just witnessed in him. There is great truth, 
however, in what you have now urged of the allowances 
which ought to be made for him, and it is my wish to be 
candid in my judgment of every body. Willoughby may 
undoubtedly have very sufficient reasons for his conduct, 
and I will hope that he has. But it would have been more 
like Willoughby to acknowledge them at once. Secrecy may 
be advisable; but still I cannot help wondering at its being 
practiced by him.” 

“Do not blame him, however, for departing from his 
character, where the deviation is necessary. But you really 
do admit the justice of what I have said in his defence? — I 
am happy — and he is acquitted.” 

“Not entirely. It may be proper to conceal their 
engagement (if they are engaged) from Mrs. Smith; and if 
that is the case, it must be highly expedient for Willoughby 
to be but little in Devonshire at present. But this is no 
excuse for their concealing it from us.” 

“Concealing it from us! my dear child, do you accuse 
Willoughby and Marianne of concealment? This is strange 
indeed, when your eyes have been reproaching them every 
day for incautiousness.” 

“T want no proof of their affection,” said Elinor; “but of 
their engagement I do.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied of both.” 


“Yet not a syllable has been said to you on the subject, by 
either of them.” 

“T have not wanted syllables where actions have spoken 
so plainly. Has not his behaviour to Marianne and to all of 
us, for at least the last fortnight, declared that he loved and 
considered her as his future wife, and that he felt for us the 
attachment of the nearest relation? Have we not perfectly 
understood each other? Has not my consent been daily 
asked by his looks, his manner, his attentive and 
affectionate respect? My Elinor, is it possible to doubt their 
engagement? How could such a thought occur to you? How 
is it to be supposed that Willoughby, persuaded as he must 
be of your sister’s love, should leave her, and leave her 
perhaps for months, without telling her of his affection, — 
that they should part without a mutual exchange of 
confidence?” 

“I confess,” replied Elinor, “that every circumstance 
except one is in favour of their engagement; but that one is 
the total silence of both on the subject, and with me it 
almost outweighs every other.” 

“How strange this is! You must think wretchedly indeed 
of Willoughby, if, after all that has openly passed between 
them, you can doubt the nature of the terms on which they 
are together. Has he been acting a part in his behaviour to 
your sister all this time? Do you suppose him really 
indifferent to her?” 

“No, I cannot think that. He must and does love her I am 
sure.” 

“But with a strange kind of tenderness, if he can leave 
her with such indifference, such carelessness of the future, 
as you attribute to him.” 


“You must remember, my dear mother, that I have never 
considered this matter as certain. I have had my doubts, I 
confess; but they are fainter than they were, and they may 


soon be entirely done away. If we find they correspond, 
every fear of mine will be removed.” 

“A mighty concession indeed! If you were to see them at 
the altar, you would suppose they were going to be 
married. Ungracious girl! But I require no such proof. 
Nothing in my opinion has ever passed to justify doubt; no 
secrecy has been attempted; all has been uniformly open 
and unreserved. You cannot doubt your sister’s wishes. It 
must be Willoughby therefore whom you suspect. But why? 
Is he not a man of honour and feeling? Has there been any 
inconsistency on his side to create alarm? can he be 
deceitful?” 

“IT hope not, I believe not,” cried Elinor. “I love 
Willoughby, sincerely love him; and suspicion of his 
integrity cannot be more painful to yourself than to me. It 
has been involuntary, and I will not encourage it. I was 
startled, I confess, by the alteration in his manners this 
morning; he did not speak like himself, and did not return 
your kindness with any cordiality. But all this may be 
explained by such a situation of his affairs as you have 
supposed. He had just parted from my sister, had seen her 
leave him in the greatest affliction; and if he felt obliged, 
from a fear of offending Mrs. Smith, to resist the 
temptation of returning here soon, and yet aware that by 
declining your invitation, by saying that he was going away 
for some time, he should seem to act an ungenerous, a 
suspicious part by our family, he might well be 
embarrassed and disturbed. In such a case, a plain and 
open avowal of his difficulties would have been more to his 
honour I think, as well as more consistent with his general 
character; — but I will not raise objections against any 
one’s conduct on so illiberal a foundation, as a difference in 
judgment from myself, or a deviation from what I may think 
right and consistent.” 

“You speak very properly. Willoughby certainly does not 
deserve to be suspected. Though we have not known him 


long, he is no stranger in this part of the world; and who 
has ever spoken to his disadvantage? Had he been in a 
situation to act independently and marry immediately, it 
might have been odd that he should leave us without 
acknowledging everything to me at once: but this is not the 
case. It is an engagement in some _ respects not 
prosperously begun, for their marriage must be at a very 
uncertain distance; and even secrecy, as far as it can be 
observed, may now be very advisable.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Margaret; and 
Elinor was then at liberty to think over the representations 
of her mother, to acknowledge the probability of many, and 
hope for the justice of all. 

They saw nothing of Marianne till dinner time, when she 
entered the room and took her place at the table without 
saying a word. Her eyes were red and swollen; and it 
seemed as if her tears were even then restrained with 
difficulty. She avoided the looks of them all, could neither 
eat nor speak, and after some time, on her mother’s silently 
pressing her hand with tender compassion, her small 
degree of fortitude was quite overcome, she burst into 
tears and left the room. 

This violent oppression of spirits continued the whole 
evening. She was without any power, because she was 
without any desire of command over herself. The slightest 
mention of anything relative to Willoughby overpowered 
her in an instant; and though her family were most 
anxiously attentive to her comfort, it was impossible for 
them, if they spoke at all, to keep clear of every subject 
which her feelings connected with him. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Marianne would have thought herself very inexcusable had 
she been able to sleep at all the first night after parting 
from Willoughby. She would have been ashamed to look her 
family in the face the next morning, had she not risen from 
her bed in more need of repose than when she lay down in 
it. But the feelings which made such composure a disgrace, 
left her in no danger of incurring it. She was awake the 
whole night, and she wept the greatest part of it. She got 
up with a headache, was unable to talk, and unwilling to 
take any nourishment; giving pain every moment to her 
mother and _ sisters, and forbidding all attempt at 
consolation from either. Her sensibility was potent enough! 

When breakfast was over she walked out by herself, and 
wandered about the village of Allenham, indulging the 
recollection of past enjoyment and crying over the present 
reverse for the chief of the morning. 

The evening passed off in the equal indulgence of feeling. 
She played over every favourite song that she had been 
used to play to Willoughby, every air in which their voices 
had been oftenest joined, and sat at the instrument gazing 
on every line of music that he had written out for her, till 
her heart was so heavy that no farther sadness could be 
gained; and this nourishment of grief was every day 
applied. She spent whole hours at the _ pianoforte 
alternately singing and crying; her voice often totally 
suspended by her tears. In books too, as well as in music, 
she courted the misery which a contrast between the past 
and present was certain of giving. She read nothing but 
what they had been used to read together. 

Such violence of affliction indeed could not be supported 
for ever; it sunk within a few days into a calmer 
melancholy; but these employments, to which she daily 


recurred, her solitary walks and silent meditations, still 
produced occasional effusions of sorrow as lively as ever. 

No letter from Willoughby came; and none seemed 
expected by Marianne. Her mother was surprised, and 
Elinor again became uneasy. But Mrs. Dashwood could find 
explanations whenever she wanted them, which at least 
satisfied herself. 

“Remember, Elinor,” said she, “how very often Sir John 
fetches our letters himself from the post, and carries them 
to it. We have already agreed that secrecy may be 
necessary, and we must acknowledge that it could not be 
maintained if their correspondence were to pass through 
Sir John’s hands.” 

Elinor could not deny the truth of this, and she tried to 
find in it a motive sufficient for their silence. But there was 
one method so direct, so simple, and in her opinion so 
eligible of knowing the real state of the affair, and of 
instantly removing all mystery, that she could not help 
suggesting it to her mother. 

“Why do you not ask Marianne at once,” said she, 
“whether she is or she is not engaged to Willoughby? From 
you, her mother, and so kind, so indulgent a mother, the 
question could not give offence. It would be the natural 
result of your affection for her. She used to be all 
unreserve, and to you more especially.” 

“IT would not ask such a question for the world. 
Supposing it possible that they are not engaged, what 
distress would not such an enquiry inflict! At any rate it 
would be most ungenerous. I should never deserve her 
confidence again, after forcing from her a confession of 
what is meant at present to be unacknowledged to any one. 
I know Marianne’s heart: I know that she dearly loves me, 
and that I shall not be the last to whom the affair is made 
known, when circumstances make the revealment of it 
eligible. I would not attempt to force the confidence of any 


one; of a child much less; because a sense of duty would 
prevent the denial which her wishes might direct.” 

Elinor thought this generosity overstrained, considering 
her sister’s youth, and urged the matter farther, but in vain; 
common sense, common care, common prudence, were all 
sunk in Mrs. Dashwood’s romantic delicacy. 

It was several days before Willoughby’s name was 
mentioned before Marianne by any of her family; Sir John 
and Mrs. Jennings, indeed, were not so nice; their 
witticisms added pain to many a painful hour; but one 
evening, Mrs. Dashwood, accidentally taking up a volume 
of Shakespeare, exclaimed — 

“We have never finished Hamlet, Marianne; our dear 
Willoughby went away before we could get through it. We 
will put it by, that when he comes again — ; But it may be 
months, perhaps, before that happens.” 

“Months!” cried Marianne, with strong surprise. “No — 
nor many weeks.” 

Mrs. Dashwood was sorry for what she had said; but it 
gave Elinor pleasure, as it produced a reply from Marianne 
so expressive of confidence in Willoughby and knowledge of 
his intentions. 

One morning, about a week after his leaving the country, 
Marianne was prevailed on to join her sisters in their usual 
walk, instead of wandering away by herself. Hitherto she 
had carefully avoided every companion in her rambles. If 
her sisters intended to walk on the downs, she directly 
stole away towards the lanes; if they talked of the valley, 
she was as speedy in climbing the hills, and could never be 
found when the others set off. But at length she was 
secured by the exertions of Elinor, who greatly disapproved 
such continual seclusion. They walked along the road 
through the valley, and chiefly in silence, for Marianne’s 
mind could not be controlled, and Elinor, satisfied with 
gaining one point, would not then attempt more. Beyond 
the entrance of the valley, where the country, though still 


rich, was less wild and more open, a long stretch of the 
road which they had travelled on first coming to Barton, lay 
before them; and on reaching that point, they stopped to 
look around them, and examine a prospect which formed 
the distance of their view from the cottage, from a spot 
which they had never happened to reach in any of their 
walks before. 

Amongst the objects in the scene, they soon discovered 
an animated one; it was a man on horseback riding towards 
them. In a few minutes they could distinguish him to be a 
gentleman; and in a moment afterwards Marianne 
rapturously exclaimed — 

“Tt is he; it is indeed — I know it is!” and was hastening 
to meet him, when Elinor cried out — 

“Indeed, Marianne, I think you are mistaken. It is not 
Willoughby. The person is not tall enough for him, and has 
not his air.” 

“He has, he has,” cried Marianne, “I am sure he has. His 
air, his coat, his horse. I knew how soon he would come.” 

She walked eagerly on as she spoke; and Elinor, to 
screen Marianne from particularity, as she felt almost 
certain of its not being Willoughby, quickened her pace and 
kept up with her. They were soon within thirty yards of the 
gentleman. Marianne looked again; her heart sunk within 
her; and abruptly turning round, she was hurrying back, 
when the voices of both her sisters were raised to detain 
her; a third, almost as well known as Willoughby’s, joined 
them in begging her to stop, and she turned round with 
surprise to see and welcome Edward Ferrars. 

He was the only person in the world who could at that 
moment be forgiven for not being Willoughby; the only one 
who could have gained a smile from her; but she dispersed 
her tears to smile on him, and in her sister’s happiness 
forgot for a time her own disappointment. 

He dismounted, and giving his horse to his servant, 
walked back with them to Barton, whither he was 


purposely coming to visit them. 

He was welcomed by them all with great cordiality, but 
especially by Marianne, who showed more warmth of 
regard in her reception of him than even Elinor herself. To 
Marianne, indeed, the meeting between Edward and her 
sister was but a continuation of that unaccountable 
coldness which she had often observed at Norland in their 
mutual behaviour. On Edward’s side, more particularly, 
there was a deficiency of all that a lover ought to look and 
say on such an occasion. He was confused, seemed scarcely 
sensible of pleasure in seeing them, looked neither 
rapturous nor gay, said little but what was forced from him 
by questions, and distinguished Elinor by no mark of 
affection. Marianne saw and listened with increasing 
surprise. She began almost to feel a dislike of Edward; and 
it ended, as every feeling must end with her, by carrying 
back her thoughts to Willoughby, whose manners formed a 
contrast sufficiently striking to those of his brother elect. 

After a short silence which succeeded the first surprise 
and enquiries of meeting, Marianne asked Edward if he 
came directly from London. No, he had been in Devonshire 
a fortnight. 

“A fortnight!” she repeated, surprised at his being so 
long in the same county with Elinor without seeing her 
before. 

He looked rather distressed as he added, that he had 
been staying with some friends near Plymouth. 

“Have you been lately in Sussex?” said Elinor. 

“T was at Norland about a month ago.” 

“And how does dear, dear Norland look?” cried Marianne. 

“Dear, dear Norland,” said Elinor, “probably looks much 
as it always does at this time of the year — the woods and 
walks thickly covered with dead leaves.” 

“Oh,” cried Marianne, “with what transporting sensation 
have I formerly seen them fall! How have I delighted, as I 
walked, to see them driven in showers about me by the 


wind! What feelings have they, the season, the air 
altogether inspired! Now there is no one to regard them. 
They are seen only as a nuisance, swept hastily off, and 
driven as much as possible from the sight.” 

“Tt is not every one,” said Elinor, “who has your passion 
for dead leaves.” 

“No; my feelings are not often shared, not often 
understood. But sometimes they are.” As she said this, she 
sunk into a reverie for a few moments; but rousing herself 
again, “Now, Edward,” said she, calling his attention to the 
prospect, “here is Barton valley. Look up to it, and be 
tranquil if you can. Look at those hills! Did you ever see 
their equals? To the left is Barton park, amongst those 
woods and plantations. You may see the end of the house. 
And there, beneath that farthest hill, which rises with such 
grandeur, is our cottage.” 

“Tt is a beautiful country,” he replied; “but these bottoms 
must be dirty in winter.” 

“How can you think of dirt, with such objects before 
you?” 

“Because,” replied he, smiling, “among the rest of the 
objects before me, I see a very dirty lane.” 

“How strange!” said Marianne to herself as she walked 
on. 

“Have you an agreeable neighbourhood here? Are the 
Middletons pleasant people?” 

“No, not all,” answered Marianne; “we could not be more 
unfortunately situated.” 

“Marianne,” cried her sister, “how can you say so? How 
can you be so unjust? They are a very respectable family, 
Mr. Ferrars; and towards us have behaved in the friendliest 
manner. Have you forgot, Marianne, how many pleasant 
days we have owed to them?” 

“No,” said Marianne, in a low voice, “nor how many 
painful moments.” 


Elinor took no notice of this; and directing her attention 
to their visitor, endeavoured to support something like 
discourse with him, by talking of their present residence, 
its conveniences, &c. extorting from him _ occasional 
questions and remarks. His coldness and reserve mortified 
her severely; she was vexed and half angry; but resolving to 
regulate her behaviour to him by the past rather than the 
present, she avoided every appearance of resentment or 
displeasure, and treated him as she thought he ought to be 
treated from the family connection. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mrs. Dashwood was surprised only for a moment at seeing 
him; for his coming to Barton was, in her opinion, of all 
things the most natural. Her joy and expression of regard 
long outlived her wonder. He received the kindest welcome 
from her; and shyness, coldness, reserve could not stand 
against such a reception. They had begun to fail him before 
he entered the house, and they were quite overcome by the 
captivating manners of Mrs. Dashwood. Indeed a man 
could not very well be in love with either of her daughters, 
without extending the passion to her; and Elinor had the 
satisfaction of seeing him soon become more like himself. 
His affections seemed to reanimate towards them all, and 
his interest in their welfare again became perceptible. He 
was not in spirits, however; he praised their house, 
admired its prospect, was attentive, and kind; but still he 
was not in spirits. The whole family perceived it, and Mrs. 
Dashwood, attributing it to some want of liberality in his 
mother, sat down to table indignant against all selfish 
parents. 

“What are Mrs. Ferrars’s views for you at present, 
Edward?” said she, when dinner was over and they had 
drawn round the fire; “are you still to be a great orator in 
spite of yourself?” 

“No. I hope my mother is now convinced that I have no 
more talents than inclination for a public life!” 

“But how is your fame to be established? for famous you 
must be to satisfy all your family; and with no inclination 
for expense, no affection for strangers, no profession, and 
no assurance, you may find it a difficult matter.” 

“T shall not attempt it. I have no wish to be distinguished; 
and have every reason to hope I never shall. Thank Heaven! 
I cannot be forced into genius and eloquence.” 


“You have no ambition, I well know. Your wishes are all 
moderate.” 

“As moderate as those of the rest of the world, I believe. I 
wish as well as every body else to be perfectly happy; but, 
like every body else it must be in my own way. Greatness 
will not make me so.” 

“Strange that it would!” cried Marianne. “What have 
wealth or grandeur to do with happiness?” 

“Grandeur has but little,” said Elinor, “but wealth has 
much to do with it.” 

“Elinor, for shame!” said Marianne, “money can only give 
happiness where there is nothing else to give it. Beyond a 
competence, it can afford no real satisfaction, as far as 
mere self is concerned.” 

“Perhaps,” said Elinor, smiling, “we may come to the 
same point. Yourcompetence and my wealth are very much 
alike, I dare say; and without them, as the world goes now, 
we Shall both agree that every kind of external comfort 
must be wanting. Your ideas are only more noble than 
mine. Come, what is your competence?” 

“About eighteen hundred or two thousand a year; not 
more than that.” 

Elinor laughed. “ Two thousand a year! One is my wealth! 
I guessed how it would end.” 

“And yet two thousand a-year is a very moderate 
income,” said Marianne. “A family cannot well be 
maintained on a smaller. I am sure I am not extravagant in 
my demands. A proper establishment of servants, a 
Carriage, perhaps two, and hunters, cannot be supported 
on less.” 

Elinor smiled again, to hear her sister describing so 
accurately their future expenses at Combe Magna. 

“Hunters!” repeated Edward; “but why must you have 
hunters? Every body does not hunt.” 

Marianne coloured as she replied, “But most people do.” 


“T wish,” said Margaret, striking out a novel thought, 
“that somebody would give us all a large fortune a-piece!” 

“Oh that they would!” cried Marianne, her eyes sparkling 
with animation, and her cheeks glowing with the delight of 
such imaginary happiness. 

“We are all unanimous in that wish, I suppose,” said 
Elinor, “in spite of the insufficiency of wealth.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Margaret, “how happy I should be! I 
wonder what I should do with it!” 


Marianne looked as if she had no doubt on that point. 

“T should be puzzled to spend so large a fortune myself,” 
said Mrs. Dashwood, “if my children were all to be rich 
without my help.” 

“You must begin your improvements on this house,” 
observed Elinor, “and your difficulties will soon vanish.” 

“What magnificent orders would travel from this family 
to London,” said Edward, “in such an event! What a happy 
day for booksellers, music-sellers, and print-shops! You, 
Miss Dashwood, would give a general commission for every 
new print of merit to be sent you — and as for Marianne, I 
know her greatness of soul, there would not be music 
enough in London to content her. And books! — Thomson, 
Cowper, Scott — she would buy them all over and over 
again: she would buy up every copy, I believe, to prevent 
their falling into unworthy hands; and she would have 
every book that tells her how to admire an old twisted tree. 
Should not you, Marianne? Forgive me, if I am very saucy. 
But I was willing to show you that I had not forgot our old 
disputes.” 

“T love to be reminded of the past, Edward — whether it 
be melancholy or gay, I love to recall it — and you will 
never offend me by talking of former times. You are very 
right in supposing how my money would be spent; some of 
it, at least — my loose cash — would certainly be employed 
in improving my collection of music and books.” 


“And the bulk of your fortune would be laid out in 
annuities on the authors or their heirs.” 

“No, Edward, I should have something else to do with it.” 

“Perhaps, then, you would bestow it as a reward on that 
person who wrote the ablest defence of your favourite 
maxim, that no one can ever be in love more than once in 
their life — for your opinion on that point is unchanged, I 
presume?” 

“Undoubtedly. At my time of life opinions are tolerably 
fixed. It is not likely that I should now see or hear any thing 
to change them.” 

“Marianne is as steadfast as ever, you see,” said Elinor, 
“she is not at all altered.” 

“She is only grown a little more grave than she was.” 

“Nay, Edward,” said Marianne, “you need not reproach 
me. You are not very gay yourself.” 


“Why should you think so!” replied he, with a sigh. “But 
gaiety never was a part of my character.” 

“Nor do I think it a part of Marianne’s,” said Elinor; “I 
should hardly call her a lively girl — she is very earnest, 
very eager in all she does — sometimes talks a great deal 
and always with animation — but she is not often really 
merry.” 

“T believe you are right,” he replied, “and yet I have 
always set her down as a lively girl.” 

“T have frequently detected myself in such kind of 
mistakes,” said Elinor, “in a total misapprehension of 
character in some point or other: fancying people so much 
more gay or grave, or ingenious or stupid than they really 
are, and I can hardly tell why or in what the deception 
originated. Sometimes one is guided by what they say of 
themselves, and very frequently by what other people say 
of them, without giving oneself time to deliberate and 
judge.” 


“But I thought it was right, Elinor,” said Marianne, “to be 
guided wholly by the opinion of other people. I thought our 
judgments were given us merely to be subservient to those 
of neighbours. This has always been your doctrine, I am 
sure.” 

“No, Marianne, never. My doctrine has never aimed at 
the subjection of the understanding. All I have ever 
attempted to influence has been the behaviour. You must 
not confound my meaning. I am guilty, I confess, of having 
often wished you to treat our acquaintance in general with 
greater attention; but when have I advised you to adopt 
their sentiments or to conform to their judgment in serious 
matters?” 

“You have not been able to bring your sister over to your 
plan of general civility,” said Edward to Elinor, “Do you gain 
no ground?” 

“Quite the contrary,” replied Elinor, looking expressively 
at Marianne. 

“My judgment,” he returned, “is all on your side of the 
question; but I am afraid my practice is much more on your 
sister’s. I never wish to offend, but I am so foolishly shy, 
that I often seem negligent, when I am only kept back by 
my natural awkwardness. I have frequently thought that I 
must have been intended by nature to be fond of low 
company, I am so little at my ease among strangers of 
gentility!” 

“Marianne has not shyness to excuse any inattention of 
hers,” said Elinor. 

“She knows her own worth too well for false shame,” 
replied Edward. “Shyness is only the effect of a sense of 
inferiority in some way or other. If I could persuade myself 
that my manners were perfectly easy and graceful, I should 
not be shy.” 

“But you would still be reserved,” said Marianne, 
that is worse.” 

Edward started. “Reserved! Am I reserved, Marianne?” 


a 


and 


“Yes, very.” 

“IT do not understand you,” replied he, colouring. 
“Reserved! — how, in what manner? What am I to tell you? 
What can you suppose?” 

Elinor looked surprised at his emotion; but trying to 
laugh off the subject, she said to him, “Do not you know my 
sister well enough to understand what she means? Do not 
you know she calls every one reserved who does not talk as 
fast, and admire what she admires as rapturously as 
herself?” 

Edward made no answer. His gravity and thoughtfulness 
returned on him in their fullest extent — and he sat for 
some time silent and dull. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Elinor saw, with great uneasiness the low spirits of her 
friend. His visit afforded her but a very partial satisfaction, 
while his own enjoyment in it appeared so imperfect. It was 
evident that he was unhappy; she wished it were equally 
evident that he still distinguished her by the same affection 
which once she had felt no doubt of inspiring; but hitherto 
the continuance of his preference seemed very uncertain; 
and the reservedness of his manner towards her 
contradicted one moment what a more animated look had 
intimated the preceding one. 

He joined her and Marianne in the breakfast-room the 
next morning before the others were down; and Marianne, 
who was always eager to promote their happiness as far as 
she could, soon left them to themselves. But before she was 
half way upstairs she heard the parlour door open, and, 
turning round, was astonished to see Edward himself come 
out. 

“T am going into the village to see my horses,” said he, 
“as you are not yet ready for breakfast; I shall be back 
again presently.” 


Edward returned to them with fresh admiration of the 
surrounding country; in his walk to the village, he had seen 
many parts of the valley to advantage; and the village itself, 
in a much higher situation than the cottage, afforded a 
general view of the whole, which had exceedingly pleased 
him. This was a _ subject which ensured Marianne’s 
attention, and she was beginning to describe her own 
admiration of these scenes, and to question him more 
minutely on the objects that had particularly struck him, 
when Edward interrupted her by saying, “You must not 
enquire too far, Marianne: remember I have no knowledge 


in the picturesque, and I shall offend you by my ignorance 
and want of taste if we come to particulars. I shall call hills 
steep, which ought to be bold; surfaces strange and 
uncouth, which ought to be irregular and rugged; and 
distant objects out of sight, which ought only to be 
indistinct through the soft medium of a hazy atmosphere. 
You must be satisfied with such admiration as I can 
honestly give. I call it a very fine country, — the hills are 
steep, the woods seem full of fine timber, and the valley 
looks comfortable and snug, — with rich meadows and 
several neat farm houses scattered here and there. It 
exactly answers my idea of a fine country, because it unites 
beauty with utility — and I dare say it is a picturesque one 
too, because you admire it; I can easily believe it to be full 
of rocks and promontories, grey moss and brush wood, but 
these are all lost on me. I know nothing of the picturesque.” 

“T am afraid it is but too true,” said Marianne; “but why 
should you boast of it?” 

“T suspect,” said Elinor, “that to avoid one kind of 
affectation, Edward here falls into another. Because he 
believes many people pretend to more admiration of the 
beauties of nature than they really feel, and is disgusted 
with such pretensions, he affects greater indifference and 
less discrimination in viewing them himself than he 
possesses. He is fastidious and will have an affectation of 
his own.” 

“Tt is very true,” said Marianne, “that admiration of 
landscape scenery is become a mere jargon. Every body 
pretends to feel and tries to describe with the taste and 
elegance of him who first defined what picturesque beauty 
was. I detest jargon of every kind, and sometimes I have 
kept my feelings to myself, because I could find no 
language to describe them in but what was worn and 
hackneyed out of all sense and meaning.” 

“T am convinced,” said Edward, “that you really feel all 
the delight in a fine prospect which you profess to feel. But, 


in return, your sister must allow me to feel no more than I 
profess. I like a fine prospect, but not on picturesque 
principles. I do not like crooked, twisted, blasted trees. I 
admire them much more if they are tall, straight, and 
flourishing. I do not like ruined, tattered cottages. I am not 
fond of nettles or thistles, or heath blossoms. I have more 
pleasure in a snug farm-house than a watch-tower, — and a 
troop of tidy, happy villages please me better than the 
finest banditti in the world.” 

Marianne looked with amazement at Edward, with 
compassion at her sister. Elinor only laughed. 

The subject was continued no farther; and Marianne 
remained thoughtfully silent, till a new object suddenly 
engaged her attention. She was sitting by Edward, and in 
taking his tea from Mrs. Dashwood, his hand passed so 
directly before her, as to make a ring, with a plait of hair in 
the centre, very conspicuous on one of his fingers. 

“T never saw you wear a ring before, Edward,” she cried. 
“Ts that Fanny’s hair? I remember her promising to give you 
some. But I should have thought her hair had been darker.” 

Marianne spoke inconsiderately what she really felt; but 
when she saw how much she had pained Edward, her own 
vexation at her want of thought could not be surpassed by 
his. He coloured very deeply, and giving a momentary 
glance at Elinor, replied, “Yes; it is my sister’s hair. The 
setting always casts a different shade on it, you know.” 

Elinor had met his eye, and looked conscious likewise. 
That the hair was her own, she instantaneously felt as well 
satisfied as Marianne; the only difference in _ their 
conclusions was, that what Marianne considered as a free 
gift from her sister, Elinor was conscious must have been 
procured by some theft or contrivance unknown to herself. 
She was not in a humour, however, to regard it as an 
affront, and affecting to take no notice of what passed, by 
instantly talking of something else, she internally resolved 
henceforward to catch every opportunity of eyeing the hair 


and of satisfying herself, beyond all doubt, that it was 
exactly the shade of her own. 

Edward’s embarrassment lasted some time, and it ended 
in an absence of mind still more settled. He was 
particularly grave the whole morning. Marianne severely 
censured herself for what she had said; but her own 
forgiveness might have been more speedy, had she known 
how little offence it had given her sister. 

Before the middle of the day, they were visited by Sir 
John and Mrs. Jennings, who, having heard of the arrival of 
a gentleman at the cottage, came to take a survey of the 
guest. With the assistance of his mother-in-law, Sir John 
was not long in discovering that the name of Ferrars began 
with an F. and this prepared a future mine of raillery 
against the devoted Elinor, which nothing but the newness 
of their acquaintance with Edward could have prevented 
from being immediately sprung. But, as it was, she only 
learned, from some very significant looks, how far their 
penetration, founded on Margaret’s instructions, extended. 

Sir John never came to the Dashwoods without either 
inviting them to dine at the park the next day, or to drink 
tea with them that evening. On the present occasion, for 
the better entertainment of their visitor, towards whose 
amusement he felt himself bound to contribute, he wished 
to engage them for both. 

“You must drink tea with us to night,” said he, “for we 
Shall be quite alone; and tomorrow you must absolutely 
dine with us, for we shall be a large party.” 

Mrs. Jennings enforced the necessity. “And who knows 
but you may raise a dance,” said she. “And that will tempt 
you, Miss Marianne.” 

“A dance!” cried Marianne. “Impossible! Who is to 
dance?” 

“Who? why yourselves, and the Careys, and Whitakers to 
be sure. What! you thought nobody could dance because a 
certain person that shall be nameless is gone!” 


“T wish with all my soul,” cried Sir John, “that Willoughby 
were among us again.” 

This, and Marianne’s blushing, gave new suspicions to 
Edward. “And who is Willoughby?” said he, in a low voice, 
to Miss Dashwood, by whom he was sitting. 

She gave him a brief reply. Marianne’s countenance was 
more communicative. Edward saw enough to comprehend, 
not only the meaning of others, but such of Marianne’s 
expressions as had puzzled him before; and when their 
visitors left them, he went immediately round her, and said, 
in a whisper, “I have been guessing. Shall I tell you my 
guess?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Shall I tell you.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then; I guess that Mr. Willoughby hunts.” 

Marianne was surprised and confused, yet she could not 
help smiling at the quiet archness of his manner, and after 
a moment’s silence, said — 

“Oh, Edward! How can you? — But the time will come I 
hope — I am sure you will like him.” 

“I do not doubt it,” replied he, rather astonished at her 
earnestness and warmth; for had he not imagined it to be a 
joke for the good of her acquaintance in general, founded 
only on a something or a nothing between Mr. Willoughby 
and herself, he would not have ventured to mention it. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Edward remained a week at the cottage; he was earnestly 
pressed by Mrs. Dashwood to stay longer; but, as if he were 
bent only on self-mortification, he seemed resolved to be 
gone when his enjoyment among his friends was at the 
height. His spirits, during the last two or three days, 
though still very unequal, were greatly improved — he 
grew more and more partial to the house and environs — 
never spoke of going away without a sigh — declared his 
time to be wholly disengaged — even doubted to what 
place he should go when he left them — but still, go he 
must. Never had any week passed so quickly — he could 
hardly believe it to be gone. He said so repeatedly; other 
things he said too, which marked the turn of his feelings 
and gave the lie to his actions. He had no pleasure at 
Norland; he detested being in town; but either to Norland 
or London, he must go. He valued their kindness beyond 
any thing, and his greatest happiness was in being with 
them. Yet, he must leave them at the end of a week, in spite 
of their wishes and his own, and without any restraint on 
his time. 

Elinor placed all that was astonishing in this way of 
acting to his mother’s account; and it was happy for her 
that he had a mother whose character was so imperfectly 
known to her, as to be the general excuse for every thing 
strange on the part of her son. Disappointed, however, and 
vexed as she was, and sometimes displeased with his 
uncertain behaviour to herself, she was very well disposed 
on the whole to regard his actions with all the candid 
allowances and generous qualifications, which had been 
rather more painfully extorted from her, for Willoughby’s 
service, by her mother. His want of spirits, of openness, and 
of consistency, were most usually attributed to his want of 


independence, and his better knowledge of Mrs. Ferrars’s 
disposition and designs. The shortness of his visit, the 
steadiness of his purpose in leaving them, originated in the 
same fettered inclination, the same inevitable necessity of 
temporizing with his mother. The old well-established 
grievance of duty against will, parent against child, was the 
cause of all. She would have been glad to know when these 
difficulties were to cease, this opposition was to yield, when 
Mrs. Ferrars would be reformed, and her son be at liberty 
to be happy. But from such vain wishes she was forced to 
turn for comfort to the renewal of her confidence in 
Edward’s affection, to the remembrance of every mark of 
regard in look or word which fell from him while at Barton, 
and above all to that flattering proof of it which he 
constantly wore round his finger. 

“T think, Edward,” said Mrs. Dashwood, as they were at 
breakfast the last morning, “you would be a happier man if 
you had any profession to engage your time and give an 
interest to your plans and actions. Some inconvenience to 
your friends, indeed, might result from it — you would not 
be able to give them so much of your time. But (with a 
smile) you would be materially benefited in one particular 
at least — you would know where to go when you left 
them.” 

“TI do assure you,” he replied, “that I have long thought 
on this point, as you think now. It has been, and is, and 
probably will always be a heavy misfortune to me, that I 
have had no necessary business to engage me, no 
profession to give me employment, or afford me any thing 
like independence. But unfortunately my own nicety, and 
the nicety of my friends, have made me what I am, an idle, 
helpless being. We never could agree in our choice of a 
profession. I always preferred the church, as I still do. But 
that was not smart enough for my family. They 
recommended the army. That was a great deal too smart for 
me. The law was allowed to be genteel enough; many 


young men, who had chambers in the Temple, made a very 
good appearance in the first circles, and drove about town 
in very knowing gigs. But I had no inclination for the law, 
even in this less abstruse study of it, which my family 
approved. As for the navy, it had fashion on its side, but I 
was too old when the subject was first started to enter it; 
and, at length, as there was no necessity for my having any 
profession at all, as I might be as dashing and expensive 
without a red coat on my back as with one, idleness was 
pronounced on the whole to be most advantageous and 
honourable, and a young man of eighteen is not in general 
so earnestly bent on being busy as to resist the solicitations 
of his friends to do nothing. I was therefore entered at 
Oxford and have been properly idle ever since.” 

“The consequence of which, I suppose, will be,” said Mrs. 
Dashwood, “since leisure has not promoted your own 
happiness, that your sons will be brought up to as many 
pursuits, employments, professions, and trades as 
Columella’s.” 

“They will be brought up,” said he, in a serious accent, 
“to be as unlike myself as is possible. In feeling, in action, 
in condition, in every thing.” 

“Come, come; this is all an effusion of immediate want of 
spirits, Edward. You are in a melancholy humour, and fancy 
that any one unlike yourself must be happy. But remember 
that the pain of parting from friends will be felt by every 
body at times, whatever be their education or state. Know 
your own happiness. You want nothing but patience — or 
give it a more fascinating name, call it hope. Your mother 
will secure to you, in time, that independence you are so 
anxious for; it is her duty, and it will, it must ere long 
become her happiness to prevent your whole youth from 
being wasted in discontent. How much may not a few 
months do?” 

“T think,” replied Edward, “that I may defy many months 
to produce any good to me.” 


This desponding turn of mind, though it could not be 
communicated to Mrs. Dashwood, gave additional pain to 
them all in the parting, which shortly took place, and left an 
uncomfortable impression on Elinor’s feelings especially, 
which required some trouble and time to subdue. But as it 
was her determination to subdue it, and to prevent herself 
from appearing to suffer more than what all her family 
suffered on his going away, she did not adopt the method so 
judiciously employed by Marianne, on a similar occasion, to 
augment and fix her sorrow, by seeking silence, solitude 
and idleness. Their means were as different as their 
objects, and equally suited to the advancement of each. 

Elinor sat down to her drawing-table as soon as he was 
out of the house, busily employed herself the whole day, 
neither sought nor avoided the mention of his name, 
appeared to interest herself almost as much as ever in the 
general concerns of the family, and if, by this conduct, she 
did not lessen her own grief, it was at least prevented from 
unnecessary increase, and her mother and sisters were 
spared much solicitude on her account. 

Such behaviour as this, so exactly the reverse of her 
own, appeared no more meritorious to Marianne, than her 
own had seemed faulty to her. The business of self- 
command she settled very easily; — with strong affections 
it was impossible, with calm ones it could have no merit. 
That her sister’s affections were calm, she dared not deny, 
though she blushed to acknowledge it; and of the strength 
of her own, she gave a very striking proof, by still loving 
and respecting that sister, in spite of this mortifying 
conviction. 

Without shutting herself up from her family, or leaving 
the house in determined solitude to avoid them, or lying 
awake the whole night to indulge meditation, Elinor found 
every day afforded her leisure enough to think of Edward, 
and of Edward’s behaviour, in every possible variety which 
the different state of her spirits at different times could 


produce, — with tenderness, pity, approbation, censure, 
and doubt. There were moments in abundance, when, if not 
by the absence of her mother and sisters, at least by the 
nature of their employments, conversation was forbidden 
among them, and every effect of solitude was produced. 
Her mind was inevitably at liberty; her thoughts could not 
be chained elsewhere; and the past and the future, on a 
subject so interesting, must be before her, must force her 
attention, and engross her memory, her reflection, and her 
fancy. 

From a reverie of this kind, as she sat at her drawing- 
table, she was roused one morning, soon after Edward’s 
leaving them, by the arrival of company. She happened to 
be quite alone. The closing of the little gate, at the entrance 
of the green court in front of the house, drew her eyes to 
the window, and she saw a large party walking up to the 
door. Amongst them were Sir John and Lady Middleton and 
Mrs. Jennings, but there were two others, a gentleman and 
lady, who were quite unknown to her. She was sitting near 
the window, and as soon as Sir John perceived her, he left 
the rest of the party to the ceremony of knocking at the 
door, and stepping across the turf, obliged her to open the 
casement to speak to him, though the space was so short 
between the door and the window, as to make it hardly 
possible to speak at one without being heard at the other. 

“Well,” said he, “we have brought you some strangers. 
How do you like them?” 

“Hush! they will hear you.” 

“Never mind if they do. It is only the Palmers. Charlotte 
is very pretty, I can tell you. You may see her if you look this 
way.” 

As Elinor was certain of seeing her in a couple of 
minutes, without taking that liberty, she begged to be 
excused. 

“Where is Marianne? Has she run away because we are 
come? I see her instrument is open.” 


“She is walking, I believe.” 

They were now joined by Mrs. Jennings, who had not 
patience enough to wait till the door was opened before she 
told her story. She came hallooing to the window, “How do 
you do, my dear? How does Mrs. Dashwood do? And where 
are your sisters? What! all alone! you will be glad of a little 
company to sit with you. I have brought my other son and 
daughter to see you. Only think of their coming so 
suddenly! I thought I heard a carriage last night, while we 
were drinking our tea, but it never entered my head that it 
could be them. I thought of nothing but whether it might 
not be Colonel Brandon come back again; so I said to Sir 
John, I do think I hear a carriage; perhaps it is Colonel 
Brandon come back again—” 

Elinor was obliged to turn from her, in the middle of her 
story, to receive the rest of the party; Lady Middleton 
introduced the two. strangers; Mrs. Dashwood and 
Margaret came down stairs at the same time, and they all 
sat down to look at one another, while Mrs. Jennings 
continued her story as she walked through the passage into 
the parlour, attended by Sir John. 

Mrs. Palmer was several years younger than Lady 
Middleton, and totally unlike her in every respect. She was 
short and plump, had a very pretty face, and the finest 
expression of good humour in it that could possibly be. Her 
manners were by no means so elegant as her sister’s, but 
they were much more prepossessing. She came in with a 
smile, smiled all the time of her visit, except when she 
laughed, and smiled when she went away. Her husband was 
a grave looking young man of five or six and twenty, with 
an air of more fashion and sense than his wife, but of less 
willingness to please or be pleased. He entered the room 
with a look of self-consequence, slightly bowed to the 
ladies, without speaking a word, and, after briefly 
surveying them and their apartments, took up a newspaper 


from the table, and continued to read it as long as he 
stayed. 

Mrs. Palmer, on the contrary, who was strongly endowed 
by nature with a turn for being uniformly civil and happy, 
was hardly seated before her admiration of the parlour and 
every thing in it burst forth. 

“Well! what a delightful room this is! I never saw 
anything so charming! Only think, Mamma, how it is 
improved since I was here last! I always thought it such a 
sweet place, ma’am! (turning to Mrs. Dashwood) but you 
have made it so charming! Only look, sister, how delightful 
every thing is! How I should like such a house for myself! 
Should not you, Mr. Palmer?” 

Mr. Palmer made her no answer, and did not even raise 
his eyes from the newspaper. 

“Mr. Palmer does not hear me,” said she, laughing; “he 
never does sometimes. It is so ridiculous!” 

This was quite a new idea to Mrs. Dashwood; she had 
never been used to find wit in the inattention of any one, 
and could not help looking with surprise at them both. 

Mrs. Jennings, in the meantime, talked on as loud as she 
could, and continued her account of their surprise, the 
evening before, on seeing their friends, without ceasing till 
every thing was told. Mrs. Palmer laughed heartily at the 
recollection of their astonishment, and every body agreed, 
two or three times over, that it had been quite an agreeable 
surprise. 

“You may believe how glad we all were to see them,” 
added Mrs. Jennings, leaning forward towards Elinor, and 
speaking in a low voice as if she meant to be heard by no 
one else, though they were seated on different sides of the 
room; “but, however, I can’t help wishing they had not 
travelled quite so fast, nor made such a long journey of it, 
for they came all round by London upon account of some 
business, for you know (nodding significantly and pointing 
to her daughter) it was wrong in her situation. I wanted her 


to stay at home and rest this morning, but she would come 
with us; she longed so much to see you all!” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed, and said it would not do her any 
harm. 

“She expects to be confined in February,” continued Mrs. 
Jennings. 

Lady Middleton could no longer endure such a 
conversation, and therefore exerted herself to ask Mr. 
Palmer if there was any news in the paper. 

“No, none at all,” he replied, and read on. 

“Here comes Marianne,” cried Sir John. “Now, Palmer, 
you shall see a monstrous pretty girl.” 

He immediately went into the passage, opened the front 
door, and ushered her in himself. Mrs. Jennings asked her, 
as soon as she appeared, if she had not been to Allenham; 
and Mrs. Palmer laughed so heartily at the question, as to 
show she understood it. Mr. Palmer looked up on her 
entering the room, stared at her some minutes, and then 
returned to his newspaper. Mrs. Palmer’s eye was now 
caught by the drawings which hung round the room. She 
got up to examine them. 

“Oh! dear, how beautiful these are! Well! how delightful! 
Do but look, mama, how sweet! I declare they are quite 
charming; I could look at them for ever.” And then sitting 
down again, she very soon forgot that there were any such 
things in the room. 

When Lady Middleton rose to go away, Mr. Palmer rose 
also, laid down the newspaper, stretched himself and 
looked at them all around. 

“My love, have you been asleep?” said his wife, laughing. 

He made her no answer; and only observed, after again 
examining the room, that it was very low pitched, and that 
the ceiling was crooked. He then made his bow, and 
departed with the rest. 

Sir John had been very urgent with them all to spend the 
next day at the park. Mrs. Dashwood, who did not choose to 


dine with them oftener than they dined at the cottage, 
absolutely refused on her own account; her daughters 
might do as they pleased. But they had no curiosity to see 
how Mr. and Mrs. Palmer ate their dinner, and no 
expectation of pleasure from them in any other way. They 
attempted, therefore, likewise, to excuse themselves; the 
weather was uncertain, and not likely to be good. But Sir 
John would not be satisfied — the carriage should be sent 
for them and they must come. Lady Middleton too, though 
she did not press their mother, pressed them. Mrs. Jennings 
and Mrs. Palmer joined their entreaties, all seemed equally 
anxious to avoid a family party; and the young ladies were 
obliged to yield. 

“Why should they ask us?” said Marianne, as soon as 
they were gone. “The rent of this cottage is said to be low; 
but we have it on very hard terms, if we are to dine at the 
park whenever any one is staying either with them, or with 
us.” 

“They mean no less to be civil and kind to us now,” said 
Elinor, “by these frequent invitations, than by those which 
we received from them a few weeks ago. The alteration is 
not in them, if their parties are grown tedious and dull. We 
must look for the change elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER XX 


As the Miss Dashwoods entered the drawing-room of the 
park the next day, at one door, Mrs. Palmer came running 
in at the other, looking as good humoured and merry as 
before. She took them all most affectionately by the hand, 
and expressed great delight in seeing them again. 

“T am so glad to see you!” said she, seating herself 
between Elinor and Marianne, “for it is so bad a day I was 
afraid you might not come, which would be a shocking 
thing, as we go away again tomorrow. We must go, for the 
Westons come to us next week you know. It was quite a 
sudden thing our coming at all, and I knew nothing of it till 
the carriage was coming to the door, and then Mr. Palmer 
asked me if I would go with him to Barton. He is so droll! 
He never tells me any thing! I am so sorry we cannot stay 
longer; however we shall meet again in town very soon, I 
hope.” 

They were obliged to put an end to such an expectation. 

“Not go to town!” cried Mrs. Palmer, with a laugh, “I 
shall be quite disappointed if you do not. I could get the 
nicest house in world for you, next door to ours, in 
Hanover-square. You must come, indeed. I am sure I shall 
be very happy to chaperon you at any time till I am 
confined, if Mrs. Dashwood should not like to go into 
public.” 

They thanked her; but were obliged to resist all her 
entreaties. 

“Oh, my love,” cried Mrs. Palmer to her husband, who 
just then entered the room—” you must help me to persuade 
the Miss Dashwoods to go to town this winter.” 

Her love made no answer; and after slightly bowing to 
the ladies, began complaining of the weather. 


“How horrid all this is!” said he. “Such weather makes 
every thing and every body disgusting. Dullness is as much 
produced within doors as without, by rain. It makes one 
detest all one’s acquaintance. What the devil does Sir John 
mean by not having a billiard room in his house? How few 
people know what comfort is! Sir John is as stupid as the 
weather.” 

The rest of the company soon dropt in. 

“T am afraid, Miss Marianne,” said Sir John, “you have 
not been able to take your usual walk to Allenham today.” 

Marianne looked very grave and said nothing. 

“Oh, don’t be so sly before us,” said Mrs. Palmer; “for we 
know all about it, I assure you; and I admire your taste very 
much, for I think he is extremely handsome. We do not live 
a great way from him in the country, you know. Not above 
ten miles, I dare say.” 

“Much nearer thirty,” said her husband. 

“Ah, well! there is not much difference. I never was at his 
house; but they say it is a sweet pretty place.” 

“As vile a spot as I ever saw in my life,” said Mr. Palmer. 

Marianne remained perfectly silent, though her 
countenance betrayed her interest in what was said. 

“Ts it very ugly?” continued Mrs. Palmer—”then it must 
be some other place that is so pretty I suppose.” 

When they were seated in the dining room, Sir John 
observed with regret that they were only eight all together. 

“My dear,” said he to his lady, “it is very provoking that 
we should be so few. Why did not you ask the Gilberts to 
come to us today?” 

“Did not I tell you, Sir John, when you spoke to me about 
it before, that it could not be done? They dined with us 
last.” 

“You and I, Sir John,” said Mrs. Jennings, “should not 
stand upon such ceremony.” 

“Then you would be very ill-bred,” cried Mr. Palmer. 


“My love you contradict every body,” said his wife with 
her usual laugh. “Do you know that you are quite rude?” 

“T did not know I contradicted any body in calling your 
mother ill-bred.” 

“Ay, you may abuse me as you please,” said the good- 
natured old lady, “you have taken Charlotte off my hands, 
and cannot give her back again. So there I have the whip 
hand of you.” 

Charlotte laughed heartily to think that her husband 
could not get rid of her; and exultingly said, she did not 
care how cross he was to her, as they must live together. It 
was impossible for any one to be more thoroughly good- 
natured, or more determined to be happy than Mrs. Palmer. 
The studied indifference, insolence, and discontent of her 
husband gave her no pain; and when he scolded or abused 
her, she was highly diverted. 

“Mr. Palmer is so droll!” said she, in a whisper, to Elinor. 
“He is always out of humour.” 

Elinor was not inclined, after a little observation, to give 
him credit for being so genuinely and unaffectedly ill- 
natured or ill-bred as he wished to appear. His temper 
might perhaps be a little soured by finding, like many 
others of his sex, that through some unaccountable bias in 
favour of beauty, he was the husband of a very silly woman, 
— but she knew that this kind of blunder was too common 
for any sensible man to be lastingly hurt by it. It was rather 
a wish of distinction, she believed, which produced his 
contemptuous treatment of every body, and his general 
abuse of every thing before him. It was the desire of 
appearing superior to other people. The motive was too 
common to be wondered at; but the means, however they 
might succeed by establishing his superiority in _ ill- 
breeding, were not likely to attach any one to him except 
his wife. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Dashwood,” said Mrs. Palmer soon 
afterwards, “I have got such a favour to ask of you and your 


sister. Will you come and spend some time at Cleveland this 
Christmas? Now, pray do, — and come while the Westons 
are with us. You cannot think how happy I shall be! It will 
be quite delightful! — My love,” applying to her husband, 
“don’t you long to have the Miss Dashwoods come to 
Cleveland?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, with a sneer—”I came _ into 
Devonshire with no other view.” 

“There now,” — said his lady, “you see Mr. Palmer 
expects you; so you cannot refuse to come.” 

They both eagerly and resolutely declined her invitation. 

“But indeed you must and shall come. I am sure you will 
like it of all things. The Westons will be with us, and it will 
be quite delightful. You cannot think what a sweet place 
Cleveland is; and we are so gay now, for Mr. Palmer is 
always going about the country canvassing against the 
election; and so many people came to dine with us that I 
never saw before, it is quite charming! But, poor fellow! it 
is very fatiguing to him! for he is forced to make every body 
like him.” 

Elinor could hardly keep her countenance as _ she 
assented to the hardship of such an obligation. 

“How charming it will be,” said Charlotte, “when he is in 
Parliament! — won’t it? How I shall laugh! It will be so 
ridiculous to see all his letters directed to him with an M.P. 
But do you know, he says, he will never frank for me? He 
declares he won’t. Don’t you, Mr. Palmer?” 

Mr. Palmer took no notice of her. 

“He cannot bear writing, you know,” she continued; “he 
says it is quite shocking.” 

“No,” said he, “I never said any thing so irrational. Don’t 
palm all your abuses of languages upon me.” 

“There now; you see how droll he is. This is always the 
way with him! Sometimes he won’t speak to me for half a 
day together, and then he comes out with something so 
droll — all about any thing in the world.” 


She surprised Elinor very much as they returned into the 
drawing-room, by asking her whether she did not like Mr. 
Palmer excessively. 

“Certainly,” said Elinor; “he seems very agreeable.” 

“Well — I am so glad you do. I thought you would, he is 
so pleasant; and Mr. Palmer is excessively pleased with you 
and your sisters I can tell you, and you can’t think how 
disappointed he will be if you don’t come to Cleveland. I 
can’t imagine why you should object to it.” 

Elinor was again obliged to decline her invitation; and by 
changing the subject, put a stop to her entreaties. She 
thought it probable that as they lived in the same county, 
Mrs. Palmer might be able to give some more particular 
account of Willoughby’s general character, than could be 
gathered from the Middletons’ partial acquaintance with 
him; and she was eager to gain from any one, such a 
confirmation of his merits as might remove the possibility 
of fear from Marianne. She began by inquiring if they saw 
much of Mr. Willoughby at Cleveland, and whether they 
were intimately acquainted with him. 

“Oh dear, yes; I know him extremely well,” replied Mrs. 
Palmer;—” Not that I ever spoke to him, indeed; but I have 
seen him for ever in town. Somehow or other I never 
happened to be staying at Barton while he was at 
Allenham. Mama saw him here once before, but I was with 
my uncle at Weymouth. However, I dare say we should have 
seen a great deal of him in Somersetshire, if it had not 
happened very unluckily that we should never have been in 
the country together. He is very little at Combe, I believe; 
but if he were ever so much there, I do not think Mr. 
Palmer would visit him, for he is in the opposition, you 
know, and besides it is such a way off. I know why you 
inquire about him, very well; your sister is to marry him. I 
am monstrous glad of it, for then I shall have her for a 
neighbour you know.” 


“Upon my word,” replied Elinor, “you know much more of 
the matter than I do, if you have any reason to expect such 
a match.” 

“Don’t pretend to deny it, because you know it is what 
every body talks of. I assure you I heard of it in my way 
through town.” 

“My dear Mrs. Palmer!” 

“Upon my honour I did. I met Colonel Brandon Monday 
morning in Bond-street, just before we left town, and he 
told me of it directly.” 

“You surprise me very much. Colonel Brandon tell you of 
it! Surely you must be mistaken. To give such intelligence 
to a person who could not be interested in it, even if it were 
true, is not what I should expect Colonel Brandon to do.” 

“But I do assure you it was so, for all that, and I will tell 
you how it happened. When we met him, he turned back 
and walked with us; and so we began talking of my brother 
and sister, and one thing and another, and I said to him, 
‘So, Colonel, there is a new family come to Barton cottage, 
I hear, and mama sends me word they are very pretty, and 
that one of them is going to be married to Mr. Willoughby 
of Combe Magna. Is it true, pray? for of course you must 
know, as you have been in Devonshire so lately.” 

“And what did the Colonel say?” 

“Oh — he did not say much; but he looked as if he knew 
it to be true, so from that moment I set it down as certain. 
It will be quite delightful, I declare! When is it to take 
place?” 

“Mr. Brandon was very well I hope?” 

“Oh! yes, quite well; and so full of your praises, he did 
nothing but say fine things of you.” 

“T am flattered by his commendation. He seems an 
excellent man; and I think him uncommonly pleasing.” 

“So do I. He is such a charming man, that it is quite a 
pity he should be so grave and so dull. Mamma says he was 
in love with your sister too. I assure you it was a great 


compliment if he was, for he hardly ever falls in love with 
any body.” 

“Is Mr. Willoughby much known in your part of 
Somersetshire?” said Elinor. 

“Oh! yes, extremely well; that is, I do not believe many 
people are acquainted with him, because Combe Magna is 
so far off; but they all think him extremely agreeable I 
assure you. Nobody is more liked than Mr. Willoughby 
wherever he goes, and so you may tell your sister. She is a 
monstrous lucky girl to get him, upon my honour; not but 
that he is much more lucky in getting her, because she is so 
very handsome and agreeable, that nothing can be good 
enough for her. However, I don’t think her hardly at all 
handsomer than you, I assure you; for I think you both 
excessively pretty, and so does Mr. Palmer too I am sure, 
though we could not get him to own it last night.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s information respecting Willoughby was not 
very material; but any testimony in his favour, however 
small, was pleasing to her. 

“T am so glad we are got acquainted at last,” continued 
Charlotte. “And now I hope we shall always be great 
friends. You can’t think how much I longed to see you! It is 
so delightful that you should live at the cottage! Nothing 
can be like it, to be sure! And I am so glad your sister is 
going to be well married! I hope you will be a great deal at 
Combe Magna. It is a sweet place, by all accounts.” 

“You have been long acquainted with Colonel Brandon, 
have not you?” 

“Yes, a great while; ever since my sister married. He was 
a particular friend of Sir John’s. I believe,” she added in a 
low voice, “he would have been very glad to have had me, if 
he could. Sir John and Lady Middleton wished it very much. 
But mama did not think the match good enough for me, 
otherwise Sir John would have mentioned it to the Colonel, 
and we should have been married immediately.” 


“Did not Colonel Brandon know of Sir John’s proposal to 
your mother before it was made? Had he never owned his 
affection to yourself?” 

“Oh, no; but if mama had not objected to it, I dare say he 
would have liked it of all things. He had not seen me then 
above twice, for it was before I left school. However, I am 
much happier as I am. Mr. Palmer is the kind of man I like.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Palmers returned to Cleveland the next day, and the 
two families at Barton were again left to entertain each 
other. But this did not last long; Elinor had hardly got their 
last visitors out of her head, had hardly done wondering at 
Charlotte’s being so happy without a cause, at Mr. Palmer’s 
acting so simply, with good abilities, and at the strange 
unsuitableness which often existed between husband and 
wife, before Sir John’s and Mrs. Jennings’s active zeal in 
the cause of society, procured her some other new 
acquaintance to see and observe. 

In a morning’s excursion to Exeter, they had met with 
two young ladies, whom Mrs. Jennings had the satisfaction 
of discovering to be her relations, and this was enough for 
Sir John to invite them directly to the park, as soon as their 
present engagements at Exeter were over. Their 
engagements at Exeter instantly gave way before such an 
invitation, and Lady Middleton was thrown into no little 
alarm on the return of Sir John, by hearing that she was 
very soon to receive a visit from two girls whom she had 
never seen in her life, and of whose elegance — whose 
tolerable gentility even — she could have no proof; for the 
assurances of her husband and mother on that subject went 
for nothing at all. Their being her relations too made it so 
much the worse; and Mrs. Jennings’s attempts at 
consolation were therefore unfortunately founded, when 
she advised her daughter not to care about their being so 
fashionable; because they were all cousins and must put up 
with one another. As it was impossible, however, now to 
prevent their coming, Lady Middleton resigned herself to 
the idea of it, with all the philosophy of a well-bred woman, 
contenting herself with merely giving her husband a gentle 
reprimand on the subject five or six times every day. 


The young ladies arrived: their appearance was by no 
means ungenteel or unfashionable. Their dress was very 
smart, their manners very civil, they were delighted with 
the house, and in raptures with the furniture, and they 
happened to be so doatingly fond of children that Lady 
Middleton’s good opinion was engaged in their favour 
before they had been an hour at the Park. She declared 
them to be very agreeable girls indeed, which for her 
ladyship was enthusiastic admiration. Sir John’s confidence 
in his own judgment rose with this animated praise, and he 
set off directly for the cottage to tell the Miss Dashwoods of 
the Miss Steeles’ arrival, and to assure them of their being 
the sweetest girls in the world. From such commendation 
as this, however, there was not much to be learned; Elinor 
well knew that the sweetest girls in the world were to be 
met with in every part of England, under every possible 
variation of form, face, temper and understanding. Sir John 
wanted the whole family to walk to the Park directly and 
look at his guests. Benevolent, philanthropic man! It was 
painful to him even to keep a third cousin to himself. 

“Do come now,” said he—” pray come — you must come 
— I declare you shall come — You can’t think how you will 
like them. Lucy is monstrous pretty, and so good humoured 
and agreeable! The children are all hanging about her 
already, as if she was an old acquaintance. And they both 
long to see you of all things, for they have heard at Exeter 
that you are the most beautiful creatures in the world; and 
I have told them it is all very true, and a great deal more. 
You will be delighted with them I am sure. They have 
brought the whole coach full of playthings for the children. 
How can you be so cross as not to come? Why they are your 
cousins, you know, after a fashion. You are my cousins, and 
they are my wife’s, so you must be related.” 

But Sir John could not prevail. He could only obtain a 
promise of their calling at the Park within a day or two, and 


then left them in amazement at their indifference, to walk 
home and boast anew of their attractions to the Miss 
Steeles, as he had been already boasting of the Miss 
Steeles to them. 

When their promised visit to the Park and consequent 
introduction to these young ladies took place, they found in 
the appearance of the eldest, who was nearly thirty, with a 
very plain and not a sensible face, nothing to admire; but in 
the other, who was not more than two or three and twenty, 
they acknowledged considerable beauty; her features were 
pretty, and she had a sharp quick eye, and a smartness of 
air, which though it did not give actual elegance or grace, 
gave distinction to her person. Their manners were 
particularly civil, and Elinor soon allowed them credit for 
some kind of sense, when she saw with what constant and 
judicious attention they were making themselves agreeable 
to Lady Middleton. With her children they were in continual 
raptures, extolling their beauty, courting their notice, and 
humouring their whims; and such of their time as could be 
spared from the importunate demands which this 
politeness made on it, was spent in admiration of whatever 
her ladyship was doing, if she happened to be doing any 
thing, or in taking patterns of some elegant new dress, in 
which her appearance the day before had thrown them into 
unceasing delight. Fortunately for those who pay their 
court through such foibles, a fond mother, though, in 
pursuit of praise for her children, the most rapacious of 
human beings, is likewise the most credulous; her demands 
are exorbitant; but she will swallow any thing; and the 
excessive affection and endurance of the Miss Steeles 
towards her offspring were viewed therefore by Lady 
Middleton without the smallest surprise or distrust. She 
saw with maternal complacency all the impertinent 
encroachments and mischievous tricks to which her cousins 
submitted. She saw their sashes untied, their hair pulled 
about their ears, their work-bags searched, and their knives 


and scissors stolen away, and felt no doubt of its being a 
reciprocal enjoyment. It suggested no other surprise than 
that Elinor and Marianne should sit so composedly by, 
without claiming a share in what was passing. 

“John is in such spirits today!” said she, on his taking 
Miss Steele’s pocket handkerchief, and throwing it out of 
window—” He is full of monkey tricks.” 

And soon afterwards, on the second boy’s violently 
pinching one of the same lady’s fingers, she fondly 
observed, “How playful William is!” 

“And here is my sweet little Annamaria,” she added, 
tenderly caressing a little girl of three years old, who had 
not made a noise for the last two minutes; “And she is 
always so gentle and quiet — Never was there such a quiet 
little thing!” 

But unfortunately in bestowing these embraces, a pin in 
her ladyship’s head dress slightly scratching the child’s 
neck, produced from this pattern of gentleness such violent 
screams, as could hardly be outdone by any creature 
professedly noisy. The mother’s’ consternation was 
excessive; but it could not surpass the alarm of the Miss 
Steeles, and every thing was done by all three, in so critical 
an emergency, which affection could suggest as likely to 
assuage the agonies of the little sufferer. She was seated in 
her mother’s lap, covered with kisses, her wound bathed 
with lavender-water, by one of the Miss Steeles, who was 
on her knees to attend her, and her mouth stuffed with 
sugar plums by the other. With such a reward for her tears, 
the child was too wise to cease crying. She still screamed 
and sobbed lustily, kicked her two brothers for offering to 
touch her, and all their united soothings were ineffectual 
till Lady Middleton luckily remembering that in a scene of 
similar distress last week, some apricot marmalade had 
been successfully applied for a bruised temple, the same 
remedy was eagerly proposed for this unfortunate scratch, 
and a slight intermission of screams in the young lady on 


hearing it, gave them reason to hope that it would not be 
rejected. She was carried out of the room therefore in her 
mother’s arms, in quest of this medicine, and as the two 
boys chose to follow, though earnestly entreated by their 
mother to stay behind, the four young ladies were left in a 
quietness which the room had not known for many hours. 

“Poor little creatures!” said Miss Steele, as soon as they 
were gone. “It might have been a very sad accident.” 

“Yet I hardly know how,” cried Marianne, “unless it had 
been under totally different circumstances. But this is the 
usual way of heightening alarm, where there is nothing to 
be alarmed at in reality.” 

“What a sweet woman Lady Middleton is!” said Lucy 
Steele. 

Marianne was silent; it was impossible for her to say 
what she did not feel, however trivial the occasion; and 
upon Elinor therefore the whole task of telling lies when 
politeness required it, always fell. She did her best when 
thus called on, by speaking of Lady Middleton with more 
warmth than she felt, though with far less than Miss Lucy. 


“And Sir John too,” cried the elder sister, “what a 
charming man he is!” 

Here too, Miss Dashwood’s commendation, being only 
simple and just, came in without any éclat. She merely 
observed that he was perfectly good humoured and 
friendly. 

“And what a charming little family they have! I never saw 
such fine children in my life. I declare I quite doat upon 
them already, and indeed I am always distractedly fond of 
children.” 

“T should guess so,” said Elinor, with a smile, “from what 
I have witnessed this morning.” 

“T have a notion,” said Lucy, “you think the little 
Middletons rather too much indulged; perhaps they may be 
the outside of enough; but it is so natural in Lady 


Middleton; and for my part, I love to see children full of life 
and spirits; I cannot bear them if they are tame and quiet.” 

“T confess,” replied Elinor, “that while I am at Barton 
Park, I never think of tame and quiet children with any 
abhorrence.” 

A short pause succeeded this speech, which was first 
broken by Miss Steele, who seemed very much disposed for 
conversation, and who now said rather abruptly, “And how 
do you like Devonshire, Miss Dashwood? I suppose you 
were very sorry to leave Sussex.” 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, or at 
least of the manner in which it was spoken, Elinor replied 
that she was. 

“Norland is a prodigious beautiful place, is not it?” added 
Miss Steele. 

“We have heard Sir John admire it excessively,” said 
Lucy, who seemed to think some apology necessary for the 
freedom of her sister. 

“T think every one must admire it,” replied Elinor, “who 
ever saw the place; though it is not to be supposed that any 
one can estimate its beauties as we do.” 

“And had you a great many smart beaux there? I suppose 
you have not so many in this part of the world; for my part, 
I think they are a vast addition always.” 

“But why should you think,” said Lucy, looking ashamed 
of her sister, “that there are not as many genteel young 
men in Devonshire as Sussex?” 

“Nay, my dear, I’m sure I don’t pretend to say that there 
an’t. I’m sure there’s a vast many smart beaux in Exeter; 
but you know, how could I tell what smart beaux there 
might be about Norland; and I was only afraid the Miss 
Dashwoods might find it dull at Barton, if they had not so 
many as they used to have. But perhaps you young ladies 
may not care about the beaux, and had as lief be without 
them as with them. For my part, I think they are vastly 
agreeable, provided they dress smart and behave civil. But 


I can’t bear to see them dirty and nasty. Now there’s Mr. 
Rose at Exeter, a prodigious smart young man, quite a 
beau, clerk to Mr. Simpson, you know, and yet if you do but 
meet him of a morning, he is not fit to be seen. I suppose 
your brother was quite a beau, Miss Dashwood, before he 
married, as he was so rich?” 

“Upon my word,” replied Elinor, “I cannot tell you, for I 
do not perfectly comprehend the meaning of the word. But 
this I can say, that if he ever was a beau before he married, 
he is one still for there is not the smallest alteration in 
him.” 

“Oh! dear! one never thinks of married men’s being 
beaux — they have something else to do.” 

“Lord! Anne,” cried her sister, “you can talk of nothing 
but beaux; — you will make Miss Dashwood believe you 
think of nothing else.” And then to turn the discourse, she 
began admiring the house and the furniture. 

This specimen of the Miss Steeles was enough. The 
vulgar freedom and folly of the eldest left her no 
recommendation, and as Elinor was not blinded by the 
beauty, or the shrewd look of the youngest, to her want of 
real elegance and artlessness, she left the house without 
any wish of knowing them better. 

Not so the Miss Steeles. They came from Exeter, well 
provided with admiration for the use of Sir John Middleton, 
his family, and all his relations, and no niggardly proportion 
was now dealt out to his fair cousins, whom they declared 
to be the most beautiful, elegant, accomplished, and 
agreeable girls they had ever beheld, and with whom they 
were particularly anxious to be better acquainted. And to 
be better acquainted therefore, Elinor soon found was their 
inevitable lot, for as Sir John was entirely on the side of the 
Miss Steeles, their party would be too strong for 
opposition, and that kind of intimacy must be submitted to, 
which consists of sitting an hour or two together in the 
same room almost every day. Sir John could do no more; 


but he did not know that any more was required: to be 
together was, in his opinion, to be intimate, and while his 
continual schemes for their meeting were effectual, he had 
not a doubt of their being established friends. 

To do him justice, he did every thing in his power to 
promote their unreserve, by making the Miss Steeles 
acquainted with whatever he knew or supposed of his 
cousins’ situations in the most delicate particulars, — and 
Elinor had not seen them more than twice, before the 
eldest of them wished her joy on her sister’s having been so 
lucky as to make a conquest of a very smart beau since she 
came to Barton. 

“*Twill be a fine thing to have her married so young to be 
sure,” said she, “and I hear he is quite a beau, and 
prodigious handsome. And I hope you may have as good 
luck yourself soon, — but perhaps you may have a friend in 
the corner already.” 

Elinor could not suppose that Sir John would be more 
nice in proclaiming his suspicions of her regard for 
Edward, than he had been with respect to Marianne; 
indeed it was rather his favourite joke of the two, as being 
somewhat newer and more conjectural; and since Edward’s 
visit, they had never dined together without his drinking to 
her best affections with so much significancy and so many 
nods and winks, as to excite general attention. The letter F 
had been likewise invariably brought forward, and found 
productive of such countless jokes, that its character as the 
wittiest letter in the alphabet had been long established 
with Elinor. 

The Miss Steeles, as she expected, had now all the 
benefit of these jokes, and in the eldest of them they raised 
a curiosity to know the name of the gentleman alluded to, 
which, though often impertinently expressed, was perfectly 
of a piece with her general inquisitiveness into the 
concerns of their family. But Sir John did not sport long 
with the curiosity which he delighted to raise, for he had at 


least as much pleasure in telling the name, as Miss Steele 
had in hearing it. 

“His name is Ferrars,” said he, in a very audible whisper; 
“but pray do not tell it, for it’s a great secret.” 

“Ferrars!” repeated Miss Steele; “Mr. Ferrars is the 
happy man, is he? What! your sister-in-law’s brother, Miss 
Dashwood? a very agreeable young man to be sure; I know 
him very well.” 

“How can you say so, Anne?” cried Lucy, who generally 
made an amendment to all her sister’s assertions. “Though 
we have seen him once or twice at my uncle’s, it is rather 
too much to pretend to know him very well.” 

Elinor heard all this with attention and surprise. “And 
who was this uncle? Where did he live? How came they 
acquainted?” She wished very much to have the subject 
continued, though she did not choose to join in it herself; 
but nothing more of it was said, and for the first time in her 
life, she thought Mrs. Jennings deficient either in curiosity 
after petty information, or in a disposition to communicate 
it. The manner in which Miss Steele had spoken of Edward, 
increased her curiosity; for it struck her as being rather ill- 
natured, and suggested the suspicion of that lady’s 
knowing, or fancying herself to know something to his 
disadvantage. But her curiosity was unavailing, for no 
farther notice was taken of Mr. Ferrars’s name by Miss 
Steele when alluded to, or even openly mentioned by Sir 
John. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Marianne, who had never much toleration for any thing like 
impertinence, vulgarity, inferiority of parts, or even 
difference of taste from herself, was at this time 
particularly ill-disposed, from the state of her spirits, to be 
pleased with the Miss Steeles, or to encourage their 
advances; and to the invariable coldness of her behaviour 
towards them, which checked every endeavour at intimacy 
on their side, Elinor principally attributed that preference 
of herself which soon became evident in the manners of 
both, but especially of Lucy, who missed no opportunity of 
engaging her in conversation, or of striving to improve 
their acquaintance by an easy and frank communication of 
her sentiments. 

Lucy was naturally clever; her remarks were often just 
and amusing; and as a companion for half an hour Elinor 
frequently found her agreeable; but her powers had 
received no aid from education: she was ignorant and 
illiterate; and her deficiency of all mental improvement, her 
want of information in the most common particulars, could 
not be concealed from Miss Dashwood, in spite of her 
constant endeavour to appear to advantage. Elinor saw, and 
pitied her for, the neglect of abilities which education might 
have rendered so respectable; but she saw, with less 
tenderness of feeling, the thorough want of delicacy, of 
rectitude, and integrity of mind, which her attentions, her 
assiduities, her flatteries at the Park betrayed; and she 
could have no lasting satisfaction in the company of a 
person who joined insincerity with ignorance; whose want 
of instruction prevented their meeting in conversation on 
terms of equality, and whose conduct toward others made 
every show of attention and deference towards herself 
perfectly valueless. 


“You will think my question an odd one, I dare say,” said 
Lucy to her one day, as they were walking together from 
the park to the cottage—”’but pray, are you personally 
acquainted with your sister-in-law’s mother, Mrs. Ferrars?” 

Elinor did think the question a very odd one, and her 
countenance expressed it, as she answered that she had 
never seen Mrs. Ferrars. 

“Indeed!” replied Lucy; “I wonder at that, for I thought 
you must have seen her at Norland sometimes. Then, 
perhaps, you cannot tell me what sort of a woman she is?” 

“No,” returned Elinor, cautious of giving her real opinion 
of Edward’s mother, and not very desirous of satisfying 
what seemed impertinent curiosity; “I know nothing of her.” 

“T am sure you think me very strange, for enquiring 
about her in such a way,” said Lucy, eyeing Elinor 
attentively as she spoke; “but perhaps there may be 
reasons — I wish I might venture; but however I hope you 
will do me the justice of believing that I do not mean to be 
impertinent.” 

Elinor made her a civil reply, and they walked on for a 
few minutes in silence. It was broken by Lucy, who renewed 
the subject again by saying, with some hesitation — 

“T cannot bear to have you think me impertinently 
curious. I am sure I would rather do any thing in the world 
than be thought so by a person whose good opinion is so 
well worth having as yours. And I am sure I should not have 
the smallest fear of trusting you; indeed, I should be very 
glad of your advice how to manage in such and 
uncomfortable situation as I am; but, however, there is no 
occasion to trouble you. I am sorry you do not happen to 
know Mrs. Ferrars.” 

“T am sorry I do not,” said Elinor, in great astonishment, 
“if it could be of any use to you to know my opinion of her. 
But really I never understood that you were at all 
connected with that family, and therefore I am a little 


surprised, I confess, at so serious an inquiry into her 
character.” 

“T dare say you are, and I am sure I do not at all wonder 
at it. But if I dared tell you all, you would not be so much 
surprised. Mrs. Ferrars is certainly nothing to me at 
present — but the time may come — how soon it will come 
must depend upon herself — when we may be very 
intimately connected.” 

She looked down as she said this, amiably bashful, with 
only one side glance at her companion to observe its effect 
on her. 

“Good heavens!” cried Elinor, “what do you mean? Are 
you acquainted with Mr. Robert Ferrars? Can you be?” And 
she did not feel much delighted with the idea of such a 
sister-in-law. 

“No,” replied Lucy, “not to Mr. Robert Ferrars — I never 
saw him in my life; but,” fixing her eyes upon Elinor, “to his 
eldest brother.” 

What felt Elinor at that moment? Astonishment, that 
would have been as painful as it was strong, had not an 
immediate disbelief of the assertion attended it. She turned 
towards Lucy in silent amazement, unable to divine the 
reason or object of such a declaration; and though her 
complexion varied, she stood firm in incredulity, and felt in 
no danger of an hysterical fit, or a swoon. 

“You may well be surprised,” continued Lucy; “for to be 
sure you could have had no idea of it before; for I dare say 
he never dropped the smallest hint of it to you or any of 
your family; because it was always meant to be a great 
secret, and I am sure has been faithfully kept so by me to 
this hour. Not a soul of all my relations know of it but Anne, 
and I never should have mentioned it to you, if I had not 
felt the greatest dependence in the world upon your 
secrecy; and I really thought my behaviour in asking so 
many questions about Mrs. Ferrars must seem so odd, that 
it ought to be explained. And I do not think Mr. Ferrars can 


t 


be displeased, when he knows I have trusted you, because I 
know he has the highest opinion in the world of all your 
family, and looks upon yourself and the other Miss 
Dashwoods quite as his own sisters.” — She paused. 

Elinor for a few moments remained silent. Her 
astonishment at what she heard was at first too great for 
words; but at length forcing herself to speak, and to speak 
cautiously, she said, with calmness of manner, which 
tolerably well concealed her surprise and solicitude—” May 
I ask if your engagement is of long standing?” 

“We have been engaged these four years.” 

“Four years!” 

“Yes.” 

Elinor, though greatly shocked, still felt unable to believe 
it. 

“IT did not know,” said she, “that you were even 
acquainted till the other day.” 

“Our acquaintance, however, is of many years date. He 
was under my uncle’s care, you know, a considerable 
while.” 

“Your uncle!” 

“Yes; Mr. Pratt. Did you never hear him talk of Mr. 
Pratt?” 

“T think I have,” replied Elinor, with an exertion of spirits, 
which increased with her increase of emotion. 

“He was four years with my uncle, who lives at 
Longstaple, near Plymouth. It was there our acquaintance 
begun, for my sister and me was often staying with my 
uncle, and it was there our engagement was formed, 
though not till a year after he had quitted as a pupil; but he 
was almost always with us afterwards. I was very unwilling 
to enter into it, as you may imagine, without the knowledge 
and approbation of his mother; but I was too young, and 
loved him too well, to be so prudent as I ought to have 
been. Though you do not know him so well as me, Miss 
Dashwood, you must have seen enough of him to be 


sensible he is very capable of making a woman sincerely 
attached to him.” 

“Certainly,” answered Elinor, without knowing what she 
said; but after a moment’s reflection, she added, with 
revived security of Edward’s honour and love, and her 
companion’s falsehood—” Engaged to Mr. Edward Ferrars! 
— I confess myself so totally surprised at what you tell me, 
that really — I beg your pardon; but surely there must be 
some mistake of person or name. We cannot mean the same 
Mr. Ferrars.” 

“We can mean no other,” cried Lucy, smiling. “Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, the eldest son of Mrs. Ferrars, of Park 
Street, and brother of your sister-in-law, Mrs. John 
Dashwood, is the person I mean; you must allow that I am 
not likely to be deceived as to the name of the man on who 
all my happiness depends.” 

“It is strange,” replied Elinor, in a most painful 
perplexity, “that I should never have heard him even 
mention your name.” 

“No; considering our situation, it was not strange. Our 
first care has been to keep the matter secret. You knew 
nothing of me, or my family, and, therefore, there could be 
no occasion for ever mentioning my name to you; and, as 
he was always particularly afraid of his sister’s suspecting 
any thing, that was reason enough for his not mentioning 
it.” 

She was silent. Elinor’s security sunk; but her self- 
command did not sink with it. 

“Four years you have been engaged,” said she with a 
firm voice. 

“Yes; and heaven knows how much longer we may have 
to wait. Poor Edward! It puts him quite out of heart.” Then 
taking a small miniature from her pocket, she added, “To 
prevent the possibility of mistake, be so good as to look at 
this face. It does not do him justice, to be sure, but yet I 


think you cannot be deceived as to the person it was drew 
for. I have had it above these three years.” 

She put it into her hands as she spoke; and when Elinor 
saw the painting, whatever other doubts her fear of a too 
hasty decision, or her wish of detecting falsehood might 
suffer to linger in her mind, she could have none of its 
being Edward’s face. She returned it almost instantly, 
acknowledging the likeness. 

“T have never been able,” continued Lucy, “to give him 
my picture in return, which I am very much vexed at, for he 
has been always so anxious to get it! But I am determined 
to set for it the very first opportunity.” 

“You are quite in the right,” replied Elinor calmly. They 
then proceeded a few paces in silence. Lucy spoke first. 

“T am sure,” said she, “I have no doubt in the world of 
your faithfully keeping this secret, because you must know 
of what importance it is to us, not to have it reach his 
mother; for she would never approve of it, I dare say. I shall 
have no fortune, and I fancy she is an exceeding proud 
woman.” 

“T certainly did not seek your confidence,” said Elinor; 
“but you do me no more than justice in imagining that I 
may be depended on. Your secret is safe with me; but 
pardon me if I express some surprise at so unnecessary a 
communication. You must at least have felt that my being 
acquainted with it could not add to its safety.” 

As she said this, she looked earnestly at Lucy, hoping to 
discover something in her countenance; perhaps the 
falsehood of the greatest part of what she had been saying; 
but Lucy’s countenance suffered no change. 

“T was afraid you would think I was taking a great liberty 
with you,” said she, “in telling you all this. I have not 
known you long to be sure, personally at least, but I have 
known you and all your family by description a great while; 
and as soon as I saw you, I felt almost as if you was an old 
acquaintance. Besides in the present case, I really thought 


some explanation was due to you after my making such 
particular inquiries about Edward’s mother; and I am so 
unfortunate, that I have not a creature whose advice I can 
ask. Anne is the only person that knows of it, and she has 
no judgment at all; indeed, she does me a great deal more 
harm than good, for I am in constant fear of her betraying 
me. She does not know how to hold her tongue, as you 
must perceive, and I am sure I was in the greatest fright in 
the world t’other day, when Edward’s name was mentioned 
by Sir John, lest she should out with it all. You can’t think 
how much I go through in my mind from it altogether. I only 
wonder that I am alive after what I have suffered for 
Edward’s sake these last four years. Every thing in such 
suspense and uncertainty; and seeing him so seldom — we 
can hardly meet above twice a-year. I am sure I wonder my 
heart is not quite broke.” 

Here she took out her handkerchief; but Elinor did not 
feel very compassionate. 

“Sometimes,” continued Lucy, after wiping her eyes, “I 
think whether it would not be better for us both to break off 
the matter entirely.” As she said this, she looked directly at 
her companion. “But then at other times I have not 
resolution enough for it. I cannot bear the thoughts of 
making him so miserable, as I know the very mention of 
such a thing would do. And on my own account too — so 
dear as he is to me — I don’t think I could be equal to it. 
What would you advise me to do in such a case, Miss 
Dashwood? What would you do yourself?” 

“Pardon me,” replied Elinor, startled by the question; 
“but I can give you no advice under such circumstances. 
Your own judgment must direct you.” 

“To be sure,” continued Lucy, after a few minutes silence 
on both sides, “his mother must provide for him sometime 
or other; but poor Edward is so cast down by it! Did you not 
think him dreadful low-spirited when he was at Barton? He 


was so miserable when he left us at Longstaple, to go to 
you, that I was afraid you would think him quite ill.” 

“Did he come from your uncle’s, then, when he visited 
us?” 

“Oh, yes; he had been staying a fortnight with us. Did 
you think he came directly from town?” 

“No,” replied Elinor, most feelingly sensible of every 
fresh circumstance in favour of Lucy’s veracity; “I 
remember he told us, that he had been staying a fortnight 
with some friends near Plymouth.” She remembered too, 
her own surprise at the time, at his mentioning nothing 
farther of those friends, at his total silence with respect 
even to their names. 

“Did not you think him sadly out of spirits?” repeated 
Lucy. 

“We did, indeed, particularly so when he first arrived.” 

“IT begged him to exert himself for fear you should 
suspect what was the matter; but it made him so 
melancholy, not being able to stay more than a fortnight 
with us, and seeing me so much affected. Poor fellow! — I 
am afraid it is just the same with him now; for he writes in 
wretched spirits. I heard from him just before I left Exeter;” 
taking a letter from her pocket and carelessly showing the 
direction to Elinor. “You know his hand, I dare say, a 
charming one it is; but that is not written so well as usual. 
He was tired, I dare say, for he had just filled the sheet to 
me as full as possible.” 

Elinor saw that it was his hand, and she could doubt no 
longer. This picture, she had allowed herself to believe, 
might have been accidentally obtained; it might not have 
been Edward’s gift; but a correspondence between them by 
letter, could subsist only under a positive engagement, 
could be authorised by nothing else; for a few moments, 
she was almost overcome — her heart sunk within her, and 
she could hardly stand; but exertion was indispensably 
necessary; and she struggled so resolutely against the 


oppression of her feelings, that her success was speedy, 
and for the time complete. 

“Writing to each other,” said Lucy, returning the letter 
into her pocket, “is the only comfort we have in such long 
separations. Yes, I have one other comfort in his picture, 
but poor Edward has not even that. If he had but my 
picture, he says he should be easy. I gave him a lock of my 
hair set in a ring when he was at Longstaple last, and that 
was some comfort to him, he said, but not equal to a 
picture. Perhaps you might notice the ring when you saw 
him?” 

“T did,” said Elinor, with a composure of voice, under 
which was concealed an emotion and distress beyond any 
thing she had ever felt before. She was mortified, shocked, 
confounded. 

Fortunately for her, they had now reached the cottage, 
and the conversation could be continued no farther. After 
sitting with them a few minutes, the Miss Steeles returned 
to the Park, and Elinor was then at liberty to think and be 
wretched. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


However small Elinor’s general dependence on Lucy’s 
veracity might be, it was impossible for her on serious 
reflection to suspect it in the present case, where no 
temptation could be answerable to the folly of inventing a 
falsehood of such a description. What Lucy had asserted to 
be true, therefore, Elinor could not, dared not longer doubt; 
supported as it was too on every side by such probabilities 
and proofs, and contradicted by nothing but her own 
wishes. Their opportunity of acquaintance in the house of 
Mr. Pratt was a foundation for the rest, at once indisputable 
and alarming; and Edward’s visit near Plymouth, his 
melancholy state of mind, his dissatisfaction at his own 
prospects, his uncertain behaviour towards herself, the 
intimate knowledge of the Miss Steeles as to Norland and 
their family connections, which had often surprised her, the 
picture, the letter, the ring, formed altogether such a body 
of evidence, as overcame every fear of condemning him 
unfairly, and established as a fact, which no partiality could 
set aside, his ill-treatment of herself. Her resentment of 
such behaviour, her indignation at having been its dupe, for 
a short time made her feel only for herself; but other ideas, 
other considerations, soon arose. Had Edward been 
intentionally deceiving her? Had he feigned a regard for 
her which he did not feel? Was his engagement to Lucy an 
engagement of the heart? No; whatever it might once have 
been, she could not believe it such at present. His affection 
was all her own. She could not be deceived in that. Her 
mother, sisters, Fanny, all had been conscious of his regard 
for her at Norland; it was not an illusion of her own vanity. 
He certainly loved her. What a softener of the heart was 
this persuasion! How much could it not tempt her to 
forgive! He had been blamable, highly blamable, in 


remaining at Norland after he first felt her influence over 
him to be more than it ought to be. In that, he could not be 
defended; but if he had injured her, how much more had he 
injured himself; if her case were pitiable, his was hopeless. 
His imprudence had made her miserable for a while; but it 
seemed to have deprived himself of all chance of ever being 
otherwise. She might in time regain tranquillity; but he, 
what had he to look forward to? Could he ever be tolerably 
happy with Lucy Steele; could he, were his affection for 
herself out of the question, with his integrity, his delicacy, 
and well-informed mind, be satisfied with a wife like her — 
illiterate, artful, and selfish? 

The youthful infatuation of nineteen would naturally 
blind him to every thing but her beauty and good nature; 
but the four succeeding years — years, which if rationally 
spent, give such improvement to the understanding, must 
have opened his eyes to her defects of education, while the 
same period of time, spent on her side in inferior society 
and more frivolous pursuits, had perhaps robbed her of that 
simplicity which might once have given an interesting 
character to her beauty. 

If in the supposition of his seeking to marry herself, his 
difficulties from his mother had seemed great, how much 
greater were they now likely to be, when the object of his 
engagement was undoubtedly inferior in connections, and 
probably inferior in fortune to herself. These difficulties, 
indeed, with a heart so alienated from Lucy, might not 
press very hard upon his patience; but melancholy was the 
state of the person by whom the expectation of family 
opposition and unkindness, could be felt as a relief! 

As these considerations occurred to her in painful 
succession, she wept for him, more than for herself. 
Supported by the conviction of having done nothing to 
merit her present unhappiness, and consoled by the belief 
that Edward had done nothing to forfeit her esteem, she 
thought she could even now, under the first smart of the 


heavy blow, command herself enough to guard every 
suspicion of the truth from her mother and sisters. And so 
well was she able to answer her own expectations, that 
when she joined them at dinner only two hours after she 
had first suffered the extinction of all her dearest hopes, no 
one would have supposed from the appearance of the 
sisters, that Elinor was mourning in secret over obstacles 
which must divide her for ever from the object of her love, 
and that Marianne was internally dwelling on the 
perfections of a man, of whose whole heart she felt 
thoroughly possessed, and whom she expected to see in 
every carriage which drove near their house. 

The necessity of concealing from her mother and 
Marianne, what had been entrusted in confidence to 
herself, though it obliged her to unceasing exertion, was no 
aggravation of Elinor’s distress. On the contrary it was a 
relief to her, to be spared the communication of what would 
give such affliction to them, and to be saved likewise from 
hearing that condemnation of Edward, which would 
probably flow from the excess of their partial affection for 
herself, and which was more than she felt equal to support. 

From their counsel, or their conversation, she knew she 
could receive no assistance, their tenderness and sorrow 
must add to her distress, while her self-command would 
neither receive encouragement from their example nor 
from their praise. She was stronger alone, and her own 
good sense so well supported her, that her firmness was as 
unshaken, her appearance of cheerfulness as invariable, as 
with regrets so poignant and so fresh, it was possible for 
them to be. 

Much as she had suffered from her first conversation 
with Lucy on the subject, she soon felt an earnest wish of 
renewing it; and this for more reasons than one. She 
wanted to hear many particulars of their engagement 
repeated again, she wanted more clearly to understand 
what Lucy really felt for Edward, whether there were any 


sincerity in her declaration of tender regard for him, and 
she particularly wanted to convince Lucy, by her readiness 
to enter on the matter again, and her calmness in 
conversing on it, that she was no otherwise interested in it 
than as a friend, which she very much feared her 
involuntary agitation, in their morning discourse, must 
have left at least doubtful. That Lucy was disposed to be 
jealous of her appeared very probable: it was plain that 
Edward had always spoken highly in her praise, not merely 
from Lucy’s assertion, but from her venturing to trust her 
on so short a personal acquaintance, with a secret so 
confessedly and evidently important. And even Sir John’s 
joking intelligence must have had some weight. But indeed, 
while Elinor remained so well assured within herself of 
being really beloved by Edward, it required no other 
consideration of probabilities to make it natural that Lucy 
should be jealous; and that she was so, her very confidence 
was a proof. What other reason for the disclosure of the 
affair could there be, but that Elinor might be informed by 
it of Lucy’s superior claims on Edward, and be taught to 
avoid him in future? She had little difficulty in 
understanding thus much of her rival’s intentions, and 
while she was firmly resolved to act by her as every 
principle of honour and honesty directed, to combat her 
own affection for Edward and to see him as little as 
possible; she could not deny herself the comfort of 
endeavouring to convince Lucy that her heart was 
unwounded. And as she could now have nothing more 
painful to hear on the subject than had already been told, 
she did not mistrust her own ability of going through a 
repetition of particulars with composure. 

But it was not immediately that an opportunity of doing 
so could be commanded, though Lucy was as well disposed 
as herself to take advantage of any that occurred; for the 
weather was not often fine enough to allow of their joining 
in a walk, where they might most easily separate 


themselves from the others; and though they met at least 
every other evening either at the park or cottage, and 
chiefly at the former, they could not be supposed to meet 
for the sake of conversation. Such a thought would never 
enter either Sir John or Lady Middleton’s head; and 
therefore very little leisure was ever given for a general 
chat, and none at all for particular discourse. They met for 
the sake of eating, drinking, and laughing together, playing 
at cards, or consequences, or any other game that was 
sufficiently noisy. 

One or two meetings of this kind had taken place, 
without affording Elinor any chance of engaging Lucy in 
private, when Sir John called at the cottage one morning, to 
beg, in the name of charity, that they would all dine with 
Lady Middleton that day, as he was obliged to attend the 
club at Exeter, and she would otherwise be quite alone, 
except her mother and the two Miss Steeles. Elinor, who 
foresaw a fairer opening for the point she had in view, in 
such a party as this was likely to be, more at liberty among 
themselves under the tranquil and well-bred direction of 
Lady Middleton than when her husband united them 
together in one noisy purpose, immediately accepted the 
invitation; Margaret, with her mother’s permission, was 
equally compliant, and Marianne, though always unwilling 
to join any of their parties, was persuaded by her mother, 
who could not bear to have her seclude herself from any 
chance of amusement, to go likewise. 

The young ladies went, and Lady Middleton was happily 
preserved from the frightful solitude which had threatened 
her. The insipidity of the meeting was exactly such as 
Elinor had expected; it produced not one novelty of thought 
or expression, and nothing could be less interesting than 
the whole of their discourse both in the dining parlour and 
drawing room: to the latter, the children accompanied 
them, and while they remained there, she was too well 
convinced of the impossibility of engaging Lucy’s attention 


to attempt it. They quitted it only with the removal of the 
tea-things. The card-table was then placed, and Elinor 
began to wonder at herself for having ever entertained a 
hope of finding time for conversation at the park. They all 
rose up in preparation for a round game. 

“T am glad,” said Lady Middleton to Lucy, “you are not 
going to finish poor little Annamaria’s basket this evening; 
for I am sure it must hurt your eyes to work filigree by 
candlelight. And we will make the dear little love some 
amends for her disappointment to-morrow, and then I hope 
she will not much mind it.” 

This hint was enough, Lucy recollected herself instantly 
and replied, “Indeed you are very much mistaken, Lady 
Middleton; I am only waiting to know whether you can 
make your party without me, or I should have been at my 
filigree already. I would not disappoint the little angel for 
all the world: and if you want me at the card-table now, I 
am resolved to finish the basket after supper.” 

“You are very good, I hope it won’t hurt your eyes: — will 
you ring the bell for some working candles? My poor little 
girl would be sadly disappointed, I know, if the basket was 
not finished tomorrow, for though I told her it certainly 
would not, I am sure she depends upon having it done.” 

Lucy directly drew her work table near her and reseated 
herself with an alacrity and cheerfulness which seemed to 
infer that she could taste no greater delight than in making 
a filigree basket for a spoilt child. 

Lady Middleton proposed a rubber of Casino to the 
others. No one made any objection but Marianne, who with 
her usual inattention to the forms of general civility, 
exclaimed, “Your Ladyship will have the goodness to excuse 
me — you know I detest cards. I shall go to the piano-forte; 
I have not touched it since it was tuned.” And without 
farther ceremony, she turned away and walked to the 
instrument. 


Lady Middleton looked as if she thanked heaven that she 
had never made so rude a speech. 

“Marianne can never keep long from that instrument you 
know, ma’am,” said Elinor, endeavouring to smooth away 
the offence; “and I do not much wonder at it; for it is the 
very best toned piano-forte I ever heard.” 

The remaining five were now to draw their cards. 

“Perhaps,” continued Elinor, “if I should happen to cut 
out, I may be of some use to Miss Lucy Steele, in rolling her 
papers for her; and there is so much still to be done to the 
basket, that it must be impossible I think for her labour 
singly, to finish it this evening. I should like the work 
exceedingly, if she would allow me a share in it.” 

“Indeed I shall be very much obliged to you for your 
help,” cried Lucy, “for I find there is more to be done to it 
than I thought there was; and it would be a shocking thing 
to disappoint dear Annamaria after all.” 

“Oh! that would be terrible, indeed,” said Miss Steele. 
“Dear little soul, how I do love her!” 


“You are very kind,” said Lady Middleton to Elinor; “and 
as you really like the work, perhaps you will be as well 
pleased not to cut in till another rubber, or will you take 
your chance now?” 

Elinor joyfully profited by the first of these proposals, 
and thus by a little of that address which Marianne could 
never condescend to practise, gained her own end, and 
pleased Lady Middleton at the same time. Lucy made room 
for her with ready attention, and the two fair rivals were 
thus seated side by side at the same table, and, with the 
utmost harmony, engaged in forwarding the same work. 
The pianoforte at which Marianne, wrapped up in her own 
music and her own thoughts, had by this time forgotten 
that any body was in the room besides herself, was luckily 
so near them that Miss Dashwood now judged she might 
safely, under the shelter of its noise, introduce the 


interesting subject, without any risk of being heard at the 
card-table. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


In a firm, though cautious tone, Elinor thus began. 

“IT should be undeserving of the confidence you have 
honoured me with, if I felt no desire for its continuance, or 
no farther curiosity on its subject. I will not apologize 
therefore for bringing it forward again.” 

“Thank you,” cried Lucy warmly, “for breaking the ice; 
you have set my heart at ease by it; for I was somehow or 
other afraid I had offended you by what I told you that 
Monday.” 

“Offended me! How could you suppose so? Believe me,” 
and Elinor spoke it with the truest sincerity, “nothing could 
be farther from my intention than to give you such an idea. 
Could you have a motive for the trust, that was not 
honourable and flattering to me?” 

“And yet I do assure you,” replied Lucy, her little sharp 
eyes full of meaning, “there seemed to me to be a coldness 
and displeasure in your manner that made me quite 
uncomfortable. I felt sure that you was angry with me; and 
have been quarrelling with myself ever since, for having 
took such a liberty as to trouble you with my affairs. But I 
am very glad to find it was only my own fancy, and that you 
really do not blame me. If you knew what a consolation it 
was to me to relieve my heart speaking to you of what I am 
always thinking of every moment of my life, your 
compassion would make you overlook every thing else I am 
sure.” 

“Indeed, I can easily believe that it was a very great 
relief to you, to acknowledge your situation to me, and be 
assured that you shall never have reason to repent it. Your 
case is a very unfortunate one; you seem to me to be 
surrounded with difficulties, and you will have need of all 


your mutual affection to support you under them. Mr. 
Ferrars, I believe, is entirely dependent on his mother.” 

“He has only two thousand pounds of his own; it would 
be madness to marry upon that, though for my own part, I 
could give up every prospect of more without a sigh. I have 
been always used to a very small income, and could 
struggle with any poverty for him; but I love him too well to 
be the selfish means of robbing him, perhaps, of all that his 
mother might give him if he married to please her. We must 
wait, it may be for many years. With almost every other 
man in the world, it would be an alarming prospect; but 
Edward’s affection and constancy nothing can deprive me 
of I know.” 

“That conviction must be every thing to you; and he is 
undoubtedly supported by the same trust in your’s. If the 
strength of your reciprocal attachment had failed, as 
between many people, and under many circumstances it 
naturally would during a four years’ engagement, your 
situation would have been pitiable, indeed.” 

Lucy here looked up; but Elinor was careful in guarding 
her countenance from every expression that could give her 
words a Suspicious tendency. 

“Edward’s love for me,” said Lucy, “has been pretty well 
put to the test, by our long, very long absence since we 
were first engaged, and it has stood the trial so well, that I 
should be unpardonable to doubt it now. I can safely say 
that he has never gave me one moment’s alarm on that 
account from the first.” 

Elinor hardly knew whether to smile or sigh at this 
assertion. 

Lucy went on. “I am rather of a jealous temper too by 
nature, and from our different situations in life, from his 
being so much more in the world than me, and our 
continual separation, I was enough inclined for suspicion, 
to have found out the truth in an instant, if there had been 
the slightest alteration in his behaviour to me when we 


met, or any lowness of spirits that I could not account for, 
or if he had talked more of one lady than another, or 
seemed in any respect less happy at Longstaple than he 
used to be. I do not mean to say that I am particularly 
observant or quick-sighted in general, but in such a case I 
am sure I could not be deceived.” 

“All this,” thought Elinor, “is very pretty; but it can 
impose upon neither of us.” 

“But what,” said she after a short silence, “are your 
views? or have you none but that of waiting for Mrs. 
Ferrars’s death, which is a melancholy and _ shocking 
extremity? — Is her son determined to submit to this, and 
to all the tediousness of the many years of suspense in 
which it may involve you, rather than run the risk of her 
displeasure for a while by owning the truth?” 

“If we could be certain that it would be only for a while! 
But Mrs. Ferrars is a very headstrong proud woman, and in 
her first fit of anger upon hearing it, would very likely 
secure every thing to Robert, and the idea of that, for 
Edward’s sake, frightens away all my inclination for hasty 
measures.” 

“And for your own sake too, or you are carrying your 
disinterestedness beyond reason.” 

Lucy looked at Elinor again, and was silent. 

“Do you know Mr. Robert Ferrars?” asked Elinor. 

“Not at all — I never saw him; but I fancy he is very 
unlike his brother — silly and a great coxcomb.” 

“A great coxcomb!” repeated Miss Steele, whose ear had 
caught those words by a sudden pause in Marianne’s 
music. “Oh, they are talking of their favourite beaux, I dare 
Say.” 

“No sister,” cried Lucy, “you are mistaken there, our 
favourite beaux are not great coxcombs.” 

“T can answer for it that Miss Dashwood’s is not,” said 
Mrs. Jennings, laughing heartily; “for he is one of the 
modestest, prettiest behaved young men I ever saw; but as 


for Lucy, she is such a sly little creature, there is no finding 
out who she likes.” 

“Oh,” cried Miss Steele, looking significantly round at 
them, “I dare say Lucy’s beau is quite as modest and pretty 
behaved as Miss Dashwood’s.” 

Elinor blushed in spite of herself. Lucy bit her lip, and 
looked angrily at her sister. A mutual silence took place for 
some time. Lucy first put an end to it by saying in a lower 
tone, though Marianne was then giving them the powerful 
protection of a very magnificent concerto — 

“T will honestly tell you of one scheme which has lately 
come into my head, for bringing matters to bear; indeed I 
am bound to let you into the secret, for you are a party 
concerned. I dare say you have seen enough of Edward to 
know that he would prefer the church to every other 
profession; now my plan is that he should take orders as 
soon as he can, and then through your interest, which I am 
sure you would be kind enough to use out of friendship for 
him, and I hope out of some regard to me, your brother 
might be persuaded to give him Norland living; which I 
understand is a very good one, and the present incumbent 
not likely to live a great while. That would be enough for us 
to marry upon, and we might trust to time and chance for 
the rest.” 

“T should always be happy,” replied Elinor, “to show any 
mark of my esteem and friendship for Mr. Ferrars; but do 
you not perceive that my interest on such an occasion 
would be perfectly unnecessary? He is brother to Mrs. John 
Dashwood — that must be recommendation enough to her 
husband.” 

“But Mrs. John Dashwood would not much approve of 
Edward’s going into orders.” 

“Then I rather suspect that my interest would do very 
little.” 

They were again silent for many minutes. At length Lucy 
exclaimed with a deep sigh — 


“T believe it would be the wisest way to put an end to the 
business at once by dissolving the engagement. We seem so 
beset with difficulties on every side, that though it would 
make us miserable for a time, we should be happier 
perhaps in the end. But you will not give me your advice, 
Miss Dashwood?” 

“No,” answered Elinor, with a smile, which concealed 
very agitated feelings, “on such a subject I certainly will 
not. You know very well that my opinion would have no 
weight with you, unless it were on the side of your wishes.” 


“Indeed you wrong me,” replied Lucy, with great 
solemnity; “I know nobody of whose judgment I think so 
highly as I do of yours; and I do really believe, that if you 
was to say to me, ‘I advise you by all means to put an end 
to your engagement with Edward Ferrars, it will be more 
for the happiness of both of you,’ I should resolve upon 
doing it immediately.” 

Elinor blushed for the insincerity of Edward’s future 
wife, and replied, “This compliment would effectually 
frighten me from giving any opinion on the subject had I 
formed one. It raises my influence much too high; the 
power of dividing two people so tenderly attached is too 
much for an indifferent person.” 

““Tis because you are an indifferent person,” said Lucy, 
with some pique, and laying a particular stress on those 
words, “that your judgment might justly have such weight 
with me. If you could be supposed to be biased in any 
respect by your own feelings, your opinion would not be 
worth having.” 

Elinor thought it wisest to make no answer to this, lest 
they might provoke each other to an unsuitable increase of 
ease and unreserve; and was even partly determined never 
to mention the subject again. Another pause therefore of 
many minutes’ duration, succeeded this speech, and Lucy 
was Still the first to end it. 


“Shall you be in town this winter, Miss Dashwood?” said 
she with all her accustomary complacency. 

“Certainly not.” 

“T am sorry for that,” returned the other, while her eyes 
brightened at the information, “it would have gave me such 
pleasure to meet you there! But I dare say you will go for 
all that. To be sure, your brother and sister will ask you to 
come to them.” 

“Tt will not be in my power to accept their invitation if 
they do.” 

“How unlucky that is! I had quite depended upon 
meeting you there. Anne and me are to go the latter end of 
January to some relations who have been wanting us to 
visit them these several years! But I only go for the sake of 
seeing Edward. He will be there in February, otherwise 
London would have no charms for me; I have not spirits for 
it.” 

Elinor was soon called to the card-table by the 
conclusion of the first rubber, and the _ confidential 
discourse of the two ladies was therefore at an end, to 
which both of them submitted without any reluctance, for 
nothing had been said on either side to make them dislike 
each other less than they had done before; and Elinor sat 
down to the card table with the melancholy persuasion that 
Edward was not only without affection for the person who 
was to be his wife; but that he had not even the chance of 
being tolerably happy in marriage, which sincere affection 
on her side would have given, for self-interest alone could 
induce a woman to keep a man to an engagement, of which 
she seemed so thoroughly aware that he was weary. 

From this time the subject was never revived by Elinor, 
and when entered on by Lucy, who seldom missed an 
opportunity of introducing it, and was particularly careful 
to inform her confidante, of her happiness whenever she 
received a letter from Edward, it was treated by the former 
with calmness and caution, and dismissed as soon as 


civility would allow; for she felt such conversations to be an 
indulgence which Lucy did not deserve, and which were 
dangerous to herself. 

The visit of the Miss Steeles at Barton Park was 
lengthened far beyond what the first invitation implied. 
Their favour increased; they could not be spared; Sir John 
would not hear of their going; and in spite of their 
numerous and long arranged engagements in Exeter, in 
spite of the absolute necessity of returning to fulfill them 
immediately, which was in full force at the end of every 
week, they were prevailed on to stay nearly two months at 
the park, and to assist in the due celebration of that festival 
which requires a more than ordinary share of private balls 
and large dinners to proclaim its importance. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Though Mrs. Jennings was in the habit of spending a large 
portion of the year at the houses of her children and 
friends, she was not without a settled habitation of her 
own. Since the death of her husband, who had traded with 
success in a less elegant part of the town, she had resided 
every winter in a house in one of the streets near Portman 
Square. Towards this home, she began on the approach of 
January to turn her thoughts, and thither she one day 
abruptly, and very unexpectedly by them, asked the elder 
Misses Dashwood to accompany her. Elinor, without 
observing the varying complexion of her sister, and the 
animated look which spoke no indifference to the plan, 
immediately gave a grateful but absolute denial for both, in 
which she believed herself to be speaking their united 
inclinations. The reason alleged was their determined 
resolution of not leaving their mother at that time of the 
year. Mrs. Jennings received the refusal with some 
surprise, and repeated her invitation immediately. 

“Oh, Lord! I am sure your mother can spare you very 
well, and I do beg you will favour me with your company, 
for I’ve quite set my heart upon it. Don’t fancy that you will 
be any inconvenience to me, for I shan’t put myself at all 
out of my way for you. It will only be sending Betty by the 
coach, and I hope I can afford that. We three shall be able 
to go very well in my chaise; and when we are in town, if 
you do not like to go wherever I do, well and good, you may 
always go with one of my daughters. I am sure your mother 
will not object to it; for I have had such good luck in getting 
my own children off my hands that she will think me a very 
fit person to have the charge of you; and if I don’t get one 
of you at least well married before I have done with you, it 


shall not be my fault. I shall speak a good word for you to 
all the young men, you may depend upon it.” 

“IT have a notion,” said Sir John, “that Miss Marianne 
would not object to such a scheme, if her elder sister would 
come into it. It is very hard indeed that she should not have 
a little pleasure, because Miss Dashwood does not wish it. 
So I would advise you two, to set off for town, when you are 
tired of Barton, without saying a word to Miss Dashwood 
about it.” 

“Nay,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “I am sure I shall be 
monstrous glad of Miss Marianne’s company, whether Miss 
Dashwood will go or not, only the more the merrier say I, 
and I thought it would be more comfortable for them to be 
together; because, if they got tired of me, they might talk to 
one another, and laugh at my old ways behind my back. But 
one or the other, if not both of them, I must have. Lord 
bless me! how do you think I can live poking by myself, I 
who have been always used till this winter to have 
Charlotte with me. Come, Miss Marianne, let us strike 
hands upon the bargain, and if Miss Dashwood will change 
her mind by and bye, why so much the better.” 

“IT thank you, ma’am, sincerely thank you,” said 
Marianne, with warmth: “your invitation has insured my 
gratitude for ever, and it would give me such happiness, 
yes, almost the greatest happiness I am capable of, to be 
able to accept it. But my mother, my dearest, kindest 
mother, — I feel the justice of what Elinor has urged, and if 
she were to be made less happy, less comfortable by our 
absence — Oh! no, nothing should tempt me to leave her. It 
should not, must not be a struggle.” 

Mrs. Jennings repeated her assurance that Mrs. 
Dashwood could spare them perfectly well; and Elinor, who 
now understood her sister, and saw to what indifference to 
almost every thing else she was carried by her eagerness to 
be with Willoughby again, made no farther direct 
opposition to the plan, and merely referred it to her 


mother’s decision, from whom however she _ scarcely 
expected to receive any support in her endeavour to 
prevent a visit, which she could not approve of for 
Marianne, and which on her own account she had 
particular reasons to avoid. Whatever Marianne was 
desirous of, her mother would be eager to promote — she 
could not expect to influence the latter to cautiousness of 
conduct in an affair respecting which she had never been 
able to inspire her with distrust; and she dared not explain 
the motive of her own disinclination for going to London. 
That Marianne, fastidious as she was, thoroughly 
acquainted with Mrs. Jennings’ manners, and invariably 
disgusted by them, should overlook every inconvenience of 
that kind, should disregard whatever must be most 
wounding to her irritable feelings, in her pursuit of one 
object, was such a proof, so strong, so full, of the 
importance of that object to her, as Elinor, in spite of all 
that had passed, was not prepared to witness. 

On being informed of the invitation, Mrs. Dashwood, 
persuaded that such an excursion would be productive of 
much amusement to both her daughters, and perceiving 
through all her affectionate attention to herself, how much 
the heart of Marianne was in it, would not hear of their 
declining the offer upon her account; insisted on their both 
accepting it directly; and then began to foresee, with her 
usual cheerfulness, a variety of advantages that would 
accrue to them all, from this separation. 

“T am delighted with the plan,” she cried, “it is exactly 
what I could wish. Margaret and I shall be as much 
benefited by it as yourselves. When you and the Middletons 
are gone, we shall go on so quietly and happily together 
with our books and our music! You will find Margaret so 
improved when you come back again! I have a little plan of 
alteration for your bedrooms too, which may now be 
performed without any inconvenience to any one. It is very 
right that you should go to town; I would have every young 


woman of your condition in life acquainted with the 
manners and amusements of London. You will be under the 
care of a motherly good sort of woman, of whose kindness 
to you I can have no doubt. And in all probability you will 
see your brother, and whatever may be his faults, or the 
faults of his wife, when I consider whose son he is, I cannot 
bear to have you so wholly estranged from each other.” 

“Though with your usual anxiety for our happiness,” said 
Elinor, “you have been obviating every impediment to the 
present scheme which occurred to you, there is still one 
objection which, in my opinion, cannot be so easily 
removed.” 

Marianne’s countenance sunk. 

“And what,” said Mrs. Dashwood, “is my dear prudent 
Elinor going to suggest? What formidable obstacle is she 
now to bring forward? Do let me hear a word about the 
expense of it.” 

“My objection is this; though I think very well of Mrs. 
Jennings’s heart, she is not a woman whose society can 
afford us pleasure, or whose protection will give us 
consequence.” 

“That is very true,” replied her mother, “but of her 
society, separately from that of other people, you will 
scarcely have any thing at all, and you will almost always 
appear in public with Lady Middleton.” 

“If Elinor is frightened away by her dislike of Mrs. 
Jennings,” said Marianne, “at least it need not prevent my 
accepting her invitation. I have no such scruples, and I am 
sure I could put up with every unpleasantness of that kind 
with very little effort.” 

Elinor could not help smiling at this display of 
indifference towards the manners of a person, to whom she 
had often had difficulty in persuading Marianne to behave 
with tolerable politeness; and resolved within herself, that 
if her sister persisted in going, she would go likewise, as 
she did not think it proper that Marianne should be left to 


the sole guidance of her own judgment, or that Mrs. 
Jennings should be abandoned to the mercy of Marianne for 
all the comfort of her domestic hours. To this determination 
she was the more easily reconciled, by recollecting that 
Edward Ferrars, by Lucy’s account, was not to be in town 
before February; and that their visit, without any 
unreasonable abridgement, might be previously finished. 

“T will have you both go,” said Mrs. Dashwood; “these 
objections are nonsensical. You will have much pleasure in 
being in London, and especially in being together; and if 
Elinor would ever condescend to anticipate enjoyment, she 
would foresee it there from a variety of sources; she would, 
perhaps, expect some from improving her acquaintance 
with her sister-in-law’s family.” 

Elinor had often wished for an opportunity of attempting 
to weaken her mother’s dependence on the attachment of 
Edward and herself, that the shock might be less when the 
whole truth were revealed, and now on this attack, though 
almost hopeless of success, she forced herself to begin her 
design by saying, as calmly as she could, “I like Edward 
Ferrars very much, and shall always be glad to see him; but 
as to the rest of the family, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me, whether I am ever known to them or 
not.” 

Mrs. Dashwood smiled, and said nothing. Marianne lifted 
up her eyes in astonishment, and Elinor conjectured that 
she might as well have held her tongue. 

After very little farther discourse, it was finally settled 
that the invitation should be fully accepted. Mrs. Jennings 
received the information with a great deal of joy, and many 
assurances of kindness and care; nor was it a matter of 
pleasure merely to her. Sir John was delighted; for to a 
man, whose prevailing anxiety was the dread of being 
alone, the acquisition of two, to the number of inhabitants 
in London, was something. Even Lady Middleton took the 
trouble of being delighted, which was putting herself rather 


out of her way; and as for the Miss Steeles, especially Lucy, 
they had never been so happy in their lives as this 
intelligence made them. 

Elinor submitted to the arrangement which counteracted 
her wishes with less reluctance than she had expected to 
feel. With regard to herself, it was now a matter of 
unconcern whether she went to town or not, and when she 
saw her mother so thoroughly pleased with the plan, and 
her sister exhilarated by it in look, voice, and manner, 
restored to all her usual animation, and elevated to more 
than her usual gaiety, she could not be dissatisfied with the 
cause, and would hardly allow herself to distrust the 
consequence. 

Marianne’s joy was almost a degree beyond happiness, 
so great was the perturbation of her spirits and her 
impatience to be gone. Her unwillingness to quit her 
mother was her only restorative to calmness; and at the 
moment of parting her grief on that score was excessive. 
Her mother’s affliction was hardly less, and Elinor was the 
only one of the three, who seemed to consider the 
separation as any thing short of eternal. 

Their departure took place in the first week in January. 
The Middletons were to follow in about a week. The Miss 
Steeles kept their station at the park, and were to quit it 
only with the rest of the family. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Elinor could not find herself in the carriage with Mrs. 
Jennings, and beginning a journey to London under her 
protection, and as her guest, without wondering at her own 
situation, so short had their acquaintance with that lady 
been, so wholly unsuited were they in age and disposition, 
and so many had been her objections against such a 
measure only a few days before! But these objections had 
all, with that happy ardour of youth which Marianne and 
her mother equally shared, been overcome or overlooked; 
and Elinor, in spite of every occasional doubt of 
Willoughby’s constancy, could not witness the rapture of 
delightful expectation which filled the whole soul and 
beamed in the eyes of Marianne, without feeling how blank 
was her own prospect, how cheerless her own state of mind 
in the comparison, and how gladly she would engage in the 
solicitude of Marianne’s situation to have the same 
animating object in view, the same possibility of hope. A 
short, a very short time however must now decide what 
Willoughby’s intentions were; in all probability he was 
already in town. Marianne’s eagerness to be gone declared 
her dependence on finding him there; and Elinor was 
resolved not only upon gaining every new light as to his 
character which her own observation or the intelligence of 
others could give her, but likewise upon watching his 
behaviour to her sister with such zealous attention, as to 
ascertain what he was and what he meant, before many 
meetings had taken place. Should the result of her 
observations be unfavourable, she was determined at all 
events to open the eyes of her sister; should it be 
otherwise, her exertions would be of a different nature — 
she must then learn to avoid every selfish comparison, and 


banish every regret which might lessen her satisfaction in 
the happiness of Marianne. 

They were three days on their journey, and Marianne’s 
behaviour as they travelled was a happy specimen of what 
future complaisance and companionableness to Mrs. 
Jennings might be expected to be. She sat in silence almost 
all the way, wrapt in her own meditations, and scarcely 
ever voluntarily speaking, except when any object of 
picturesque beauty within their view drew from her an 
exclamation of delight exclusively addressed to her sister. 
To atone for this conduct therefore, Elinor took immediate 
possession of the post of civility which she had assigned 
herself, behaved with the greatest attention to Mrs. 
Jennings, talked with her, laughed with her, and listened to 
her whenever she could; and Mrs. Jennings on her side 
treated them both with all possible kindness, was solicitous 
on every occasion for their ease and enjoyment, and only 
disturbed that she could not make them choose their own 
dinners at the inn, nor extort a confession of their 
preferring salmon to cod, or boiled fowls to veal cutlets. 
They reached town by three o’clock the third day, glad to 
be released, after such a journey, from the confinement of a 
carriage, and ready to enjoy all the luxury of a good fire. 

The house was handsome, and handsomely fitted up, and 
the young ladies were immediately put in possession of a 
very comfortable apartment. It had formerly been 
Charlotte’s, and over the mantelpiece still hung a 
landscape in coloured silks of her performance, in proof of 
her having spent seven years at a great school in town to 
some effect. 

As dinner was not to be ready in less than two hours 
from their arrival, Elinor determined to employ the interval 
in writing to her mother, and sat down for that purpose. In 
a few moments Marianne did the same. “I am writing home, 
Marianne,” said Elinor; “had not you better defer your 
letter for a day or two?” 


“T am not going to write to my mother,” replied 
Marianne, hastily, and as if wishing to avoid any farther 
inquiry. Elinor said no more; it immediately struck her that 
she must then be writing to Willoughby; and the conclusion 
which as instantly followed was, that, however mysteriously 
they might wish to conduct the affair, they must be 
engaged. This conviction, though not entirely satisfactory, 
gave her pleasure, and she continued her letter with 
greater alacrity. Marianne’s was finished in a very few 
minutes; in length it could be no more than a note; it was 
then folded up, sealed, and directed with eager rapidity. 
Elinor thought she could distinguish a large W in the 
direction; and no sooner was it complete than Marianne, 
ringing the bell, requested the footman who answered it to 
get that letter conveyed for her to the two-penny post. This 
decided the matter at once. 

Her spirits still continued very high; but there was a 
flutter in them which prevented their giving much pleasure 
to her sister, and this agitation increased as the evening 
drew on. She could scarcely eat any dinner, and when they 
afterwards returned to the drawing room, seemed 
anxiously listening to the sound of every carriage. 

It was a great satisfaction to Elinor that Mrs. Jennings, 
by being much engaged in her own room, could see little of 
what was passing. The tea things were brought in, and 
already had Marianne been disappointed more than once 
by a rap at a neighbouring door, when a loud one was 
suddenly heard which could not be mistaken for one at any 
other house, Elinor felt secure of its announcing 
Willoughby’s approach, and Marianne, starting up, moved 
towards the door. Every thing was silent; this could not be 
borne many seconds; she opened the door, advanced a few 
steps towards the stairs, and after listening half a minute, 
returned into the room in all the agitation which a 
conviction of having heard him would naturally produce; in 
the ecstasy of her feelings at that instant she could not help 
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exclaiming, “Oh, Elinor, it is Willoughby, indeed it is!” and 
seemed almost ready to throw herself into his arms, when 
Colonel Brandon appeared. 

It was too great a shock to be borne with calmness, and 
she immediately left the room. Elinor was disappointed too; 
but at the same time her regard for Colonel Brandon 
ensured his welcome with her; and she felt particularly 
hurt that a man so partial to her sister should perceive that 
she experienced nothing but grief and disappointment in 
seeing him. She instantly saw that it was not unnoticed by 
him, that he even observed Marianne as she quitted the 
room, with such astonishment and concern, as hardly left 
him the recollection of what civility demanded towards 
herself. 

“Ts your sister ill?” said he. 

Elinor answered in some distress that she was, and then 
talked of head-aches, low spirits, and over fatigues; and of 
every thing to which she could decently attribute her 
sister’s behaviour. 

He heard her with the most earnest attention, but 
seeming to recollect himself, said no more on the subject, 
and began directly to speak of his pleasure at seeing them 
in London, making the usual inquiries about their journey, 
and the friends they had left behind. 

In this calm kind of way, with very little interest on either 
side, they continued to talk, both of them out of spirits, and 
the thoughts of both engaged elsewhere. Elinor wished 
very much to ask whether Willoughby were then in town, 
but she was afraid of giving him pain by any enquiry after 
his rival; and at length, by way of saying something, she 
asked if he had been in London ever since she had seen him 
last. “Yes,” he replied, with some embarrassment, “almost 
ever since; I have been once or twice at Delaford for a few 
days, but it has never been in my power to return to 
Barton.” 


This, and the manner in which it was said, immediately 
brought back to her remembrance all the circumstances of 
his quitting that place, with the uneasiness and suspicions 
they had caused to Mrs. Jennings, and she was fearful that 
her question had implied much more curiosity on the 
subject than she had ever felt. 

Mrs. Jennings soon came in. “Oh! Colonel,” said she, with 
her usual noisy cheerfulness, “I am monstrous glad to see 
you — sorry I could not come before — beg your pardon, 
but I have been forced to look about me a little, and settle 
my matters; for it is a long while since I have been at home, 
and you know one has always a world of little odd things to 
do after one has been away for any time; and then I have 
had Cartwright to settle with. Lord, I have been as busy as 
a bee ever since dinner! But pray, Colonel, how came you to 
conjure out that I should be in town today?” 

“T had the pleasure of hearing it at Mr. Palmer’s, where I 
have been dining.” 

“Oh, you did; well, and how do they all do at their house? 
How does Charlotte do? I warrant you she is a fine size by 
this time.” 

“Mrs. Palmer appeared quite well, and I am 
commissioned to tell you, that you will certainly see her to- 
Morrow.” 

“Ay, to be sure, I thought as much. Well, Colonel, I have 
brought two young ladies with me, you see — that is, you 
see but one of them now, but there is another somewhere. 
Your friend, Miss Marianne, too — which you will not be 
sorry to hear. I do not know what you and Mr. Willoughby 
will do between you about her. Ay, it is a fine thing to be 
young and handsome. Well! I was young once, but I never 
was very handsome — worse luck for me. However, I got a 
very good husband, and I don’t know what the greatest 
beauty can do more. Ah! poor man! he has been dead these 
eight years and better. But Colonel, where have you been to 


since we parted? And how does your business go on? Come, 
come, let’s have no secrets among friends.” 

He replied with his accustomary mildness to all her 
inquiries, but without satisfying her in any. Elinor now 
began to make the tea, and Marianne was obliged to 
appear again. 

After her entrance, Colonel Brandon became more 
thoughtful and silent than he had been before, and Mrs. 
Jennings could not prevail on him to stay long. No other 
visitor appeared that evening, and the ladies were 
unanimous in agreeing to go early to bed. 

Marianne rose the next morning with recovered spirits 
and happy looks. The disappointment of the evening before 
seemed forgotten in the expectation of what was to happen 
that day. They had not long finished their breakfast before 
Mrs. Palmer’s barouche stopped at the door, and in a few 
minutes she came laughing into the room: so delighted to 
see them all, that it was hard to say whether she received 
most pleasure from meeting her mother or the Miss 
Dashwoods again. So surprised at their coming to town, 
though it was what she had rather expected all along; so 
angry at their accepting her mother’s invitation after 
having declined her own, though at the same time she 
would never have forgiven them if they had not come! 

“Mr. Palmer will be so happy to see you,” said she; “What 
do you think he said when he heard of your coming with 
Mamma? I forget what it was now, but it was something so 
droll!” 

After an hour or two spent in what her mother called 
comfortable chat, or in other words, in every variety of 
inquiry concerning all their acquaintance on Mfrs. 
Jennings’s side, and in laughter without cause on Mrs. 
Palmer’s, it was proposed by the latter that they should all 
accompany her to some shops where she had business that 
morning, to which Mrs. Jennings and Elinor readily 
consented, as having likewise some purchases to make 


themselves; and Marianne, though declining it at first was 
induced to go likewise. 

Wherever they went, she was evidently always on the 
watch. In Bond Street especially, where much of their 
business lay, her eyes were in constant inquiry; and in 
whatever shop the party were engaged, her mind was 
equally abstracted from every thing actually before them, 
from all that interested and occupied the others. Restless 
and dissatisfied every where, her sister could never obtain 
her opinion of any article of purchase, however it might 
equally concern them both: she received no pleasure from 
anything; was only impatient to be at home again, and 
could with difficulty govern her vexation at the tediousness 
of Mrs. Palmer, whose eye was caught by every thing 
pretty, expensive, or new; who was wild to buy all, could 
determine on none, and dawdled away her time in rapture 
and indecision. 

It was late in the morning before they returned home; 
and no sooner had they entered the house than Marianne 
flew eagerly up stairs, and when Elinor followed, she found 
her turning from the table with a sorrowful countenance, 
which declared that no Willoughby had been there. 

“Has no letter been left here for me since we went out?” 
said she to the footman who then entered with the parcels. 
She was answered in the negative. “Are you quite sure of 
it?” she replied. “Are you certain that no servant, no porter 
has left any letter or note?” 

The man replied that none had. 

“How very odd!” said she, in a low and disappointed 
voice, as she turned away to the window. 

“How odd, indeed!” repeated Elinor within herself, 
regarding her sister with uneasiness. “If she had not known 
him to be in town she would not have written to him, as she 
did; she would have written to Combe Magna; and if he is 
in town, how odd that he should neither come nor write! 
Oh! my dear mother, you must be wrong in permitting an 


engagement between a daughter so young, a man so little 
known, to be carried on in so doubtful, so mysterious a 
manner! I long to inquire; and how will my interference be 
borne.” 

She determined, after some consideration, that if 
appearances continued many days longer as unpleasant as 
they now were, she would represent in the strongest 
manner to her mother the necessity of some serious 
enquiry into the affair. 

Mrs. Palmer and two elderly ladies of Mrs. Jennings’s 
intimate acquaintance, whom she had met and invited in 
the morning, dined with them. The former left them soon 
after tea to fulfill her evening engagements; and Elinor was 
obliged to assist in making a whist table for the others. 
Marianne was of no use on these occasions, as she would 
never learn the game; but though her time was therefore at 
her own disposal, the evening was by no means more 
productive of pleasure to her than to Elinor, for it was spent 
in all the anxiety of expectation and the pain of 
disappointment. She sometimes endeavoured for a few 
minutes to read; but the book was soon thrown aside, and 
she returned to the more interesting employment of 
walking backwards and forwards across the room, pausing 
for a moment whenever she came to the window, in hopes 
of distinguishing the long-expected rap. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“If this open weather holds much longer,” said Mrs. 
Jennings, when they met at breakfast the following 
morning, “Sir John will not like leaving Barton next week; 
‘tis a sad thing for sportsmen to lose a day’s pleasure. Poor 
souls! I always pity them when they do; they seem to take it 
so much to heart.” 

“That is true,” cried Marianne, in a cheerful voice, and 
walking to the window as she spoke, to examine the day. “I 
had not thought of that. This weather will keep many 
sportsmen in the country.” 

It was a lucky recollection, all her good spirits were 
restored by it. “It is charming weather for them indeed,” 
she continued, as she sat down to the breakfast table with a 
happy countenance. “How much they must enjoy it! But’ 
(with a little return of anxiety) “it cannot be expected to 
last long. At this time of the year, and after such a series of 
rain, we shall certainly have very little more of it. Frosts 
will soon set in, and in all probability with severity. In 
another day or two perhaps; this extreme mildness can 
hardly last longer — nay, perhaps it may freeze tonight!” 

“At any rate,” said Elinor, wishing to prevent Mrs. 
Jennings from seeing her sister’s thoughts as clearly as she 
did, “I dare say we shall have Sir John and Lady Middleton 
in town by the end of next week.” 

“Ay, my dear, I’ll warrant you we do. Mary always has her 
OWN way.” 

“And now,” silently conjectured Elinor, “she will write to 
Combe by this day’s post.” 

But if she did, the letter was written and sent away with 
a privacy which eluded all her watchfulness to ascertain 
the fact. Whatever the truth of it might be, and far as Elinor 
was from feeling thorough contentment about it, yet while 


she saw Marianne in spirits, she could not be very 
uncomfortable herself. And Marianne was in spirits; happy 
in the mildness of the weather, and still happier in her 
expectation of a frost. 

The morning was chiefly spent in leaving cards at the 
houses of Mrs. Jennings’s acquaintance to inform them of 
her being in town; and Marianne was all the time busy in 
observing the direction of the wind, watching the variations 
of the sky and imagining an alteration in the air. 

“Don’t you find it colder than it was in the morning, 
Elinor? There seems to me a very decided difference. I can 
hardly keep my hands warm even in my muff. It was not so 
yesterday, I think. The clouds seem parting too, the sun will 
be out in a moment, and we shall have a clear afternoon.” 

Elinor was alternately diverted and pained; but Marianne 
persevered, and saw every night in the brightness of the 
fire, and every morning in the appearance of the 
atmosphere, the certain symptoms of approaching frost. 

The Miss Dashwoods had no greater reason to be 
dissatisfied with Mrs. Jennings’s style of living, and set of 
acquaintance, than with her behaviour to themselves, 
which was invariably kind. Every thing in her household 
arrangements was conducted on the most liberal plan, and 
excepting a few old city friends, whom, to Lady Middleton’s 
regret, she had never dropped, she visited no one to whom 
an introduction could at all discompose the feelings of her 
young companions. Pleased to find herself more 
comfortably situated in that particular than she had 
expected, Elinor was very willing to compound for the want 
of much real enjoyment from any of their evening parties, 
which, whether at home or abroad, formed only for cards, 
could have little to amuse her. 

Colonel Brandon, who had a general invitation to the 
house, was with them almost every day; he came to look at 
Marianne and talk to Elinor, who often derived more 
satisfaction from conversing with him than from any other 


daily occurrence, but who saw at the same time with much 
concern his continued regard for her sister. She feared it 
was a strengthening regard. It grieved her to see the 
earnestness with which he often watched Marianne, and 
his spirits were certainly worse than when at Barton. 

About a week after their arrival, it became certain that 
Willoughby was also arrived. His card was on the table 
when they came in from the morning’s drive. 

“Good God!” cried Marianne, “he has been here while we 
were out.” Elinor, rejoiced to be assured of his being in 
London, now ventured to say, “Depend upon it, he will call 
again tomorrow.” But Marianne seemed hardly to hear her, 
and on Mrs. Jennings’s entrance, escaped with the precious 
card. 

This event, while it raised the spirits of Elinor, restored 
to those of her sister all, and more than all, their former 
agitation. From this moment her mind was never quiet; the 
expectation of seeing him every hour of the day, made her 
unfit for any thing. She insisted on being left behind, the 
next morning, when the others went out. 

Elinor’s thoughts were full of what might be passing in 
Berkeley Street during their absence; but a moment’s 
glance at her sister when they returned was enough to 
inform her, that Willoughby had paid no second visit there. 
A note was just then brought in, and laid on the table. 

“For me!” cried Marianne, stepping hastily forward. 

“No, ma’am, for my mistress.” 

But Marianne, not convinced, took it instantly up. 

“It is indeed for Mrs. Jennings; how provoking!” 

“You are expecting a letter, then?” said Elinor, unable to 
be longer silent. 

“Yes, a little — not much.” 

After a short pause. “You have no confidence in me, 
Marianne.” 

“Nay, Elinor, this reproach from you — you who have 
confidence in no one!” 


“Me!” returned Elinor in some confusion; “indeed, 
Marianne, I have nothing to tell.” 

“Nor I,” answered Marianne with energy, “our situations 
then are alike. We have neither of us any thing to tell; you, 
because you do not communicate, and I, because I conceal 
nothing.” 

Elinor, distressed by this charge of reserve in herself, 
which she was not at liberty to do away, knew not how, 
under such circumstances, to press for greater openness in 
Marianne. 

Mrs. Jennings soon appeared, and the note being given 
her, she read it aloud. It was from Lady Middleton, 
announcing their arrival in Conduit Street the night before, 
and requesting the company of her mother and cousins the 
following evening. Business on Sir John’s part, and a violent 
cold on her own, prevented their calling in Berkeley Street. 
The invitation was accepted; but when the hour of 
appointment drew near, necessary as it was in common 
civility to Mrs. Jennings, that they should both attend her 
on such a visit, Elinor had some difficulty in persuading her 
sister to go, for still she had seen nothing of Willoughby; 
and therefore was not more indisposed for amusement 
abroad, than unwilling to run the risk of his calling again in 
her absence. 

Elinor found, when the evening was over, that disposition 
is not materially altered by a change of abode, for although 
scarcely settled in town, Sir John had contrived to collect 
around him, nearly twenty young people, and to amuse 
them with a ball. This was an affair, however, of which Lady 
Middleton did not approve. In the country, an 
unpremeditated dance was very allowable; but in London, 
where the reputation of elegance was more important and 
less easily attained, it was risking too much for the 
gratification of a few girls, to have it known that Lady 
Middleton had given a small dance of eight or nine couple, 
with two violins, and a mere side-board collation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were of the party; from the former, 
whom they had not seen before since their arrival in town, 
as he was careful to avoid the appearance of any attention 
to his mother-in-law, and therefore never came near her, 
they received no mark of recognition on their entrance. He 
looked at them slightly, without seeming to know who they 
were, and merely nodded to Mrs. Jennings from the other 
side of the room. Marianne gave one glance round the 
apartment as she entered: it was enough — he was not 
there — and she sat down, equally ill-disposed to receive or 
communicate pleasure. After they had been assembled 
about an hour, Mr. Palmer sauntered towards the Miss 
Dashwoods to express his surprise on seeing them in town, 
though Colonel Brandon had been first informed of their 
arrival at his house, and he had himself said something 
very droll on hearing that they were to come. 

“T thought you were both in Devonshire,” said he. 

“Did you?” replied Elinor. 

“When do you go back again?” 

“T do not know.” And thus ended their discourse. 

Never had Marianne been so unwilling to dance in her 
life, as she was that evening, and never so much fatigued 
by the exercise. She complained of it as they returned to 
Berkeley Street. 

“Aye, aye,” said Mrs. Jennings, “we know the reason of all 
that very well; if a certain person who shall be nameless, 
had been there, you would not have been a bit tired: and to 
say the truth it was not very pretty of him not to give you 
the meeting when he was invited.” 

“Invited!” cried Marianne. 

“So my daughter Middleton told me, for it seems Sir John 
met him somewhere in the street this morning.” Marianne 
said no more, but looked exceedingly hurt. Impatient in this 
situation to be doing something that might lead to her 
sister’s relief, Elinor resolved to write the next morning to 
her mother, and hoped by awakening her fears for the 


health of Marianne, to procure those inquiries which had 
been so long delayed; and she was still more eagerly bent 
on this measure by perceiving after breakfast on the 
morrow, that Marianne was again writing to Willoughby, for 
she could not suppose it to be to any other person. 

About the middle of the day, Mrs. Jennings went out by 
herself on business, and Elinor began her letter directly, 
while Marianne, too restless for employment, too anxious 
for conversation, walked from one window to the other, or 
sat down by the fire in melancholy meditation. Elinor was 
very earnest in her application to her mother, relating all 
that had passed, her suspicions of Willoughby’s 
inconstancy, urging her by every plea of duty and affection 
to demand from Marianne an account of her real situation 
with respect to him. 

Her letter was scarcely finished, when a rap foretold a 
visitor, and Colonel Brandon was announced. Marianne, 
who had seen him from the window, and who hated 
company of any kind, left the room before he entered it. He 
looked more than usually grave, and though expressing 
satisfaction at finding Miss Dashwood alone, as if he had 
somewhat in particular to tell her, sat for some time 
without saying a word. Elinor, persuaded that he had some 
communication to make in which her sister was concerned, 
impatiently expected its opening. It was not the first time of 
her feeling the same kind of conviction; for, more than once 
before, beginning with the observation of “your sister looks 
unwell to-day,” or “your sister seems out of spirits,” he had 
appeared on the point, either of disclosing, or of inquiring, 
something particular about her. After a pause of several 
minutes, their silence was broken, by his asking her in a 
voice of some agitation, when he was to congratulate her 
on the acquisition of a brother? Elinor was not prepared for 
such a question, and having no answer ready, was obliged 
to adopt the simple and common expedient, of asking what 


he meant? He tried to smile as he replied, “your sister’s 
engagement to Mr. Willoughby is very generally known.” 

“Tt cannot be generally known,” returned Elinor, “for her 
own family do not know it.” 

He looked surprised and said, “I beg your pardon, I am 
afraid my inquiry has been impertinent; but I had not 
supposed any secrecy intended, as they openly correspond, 
and their marriage is universally talked of.” 

“How can that be? By whom can you have heard it 
mentioned?” 

“By many — by some of whom you know nothing, by 
others with whom you are most intimate, Mrs. Jennings, 
Mrs. Palmer, and the Middletons. But still I might not have 
believed it, for where the mind is perhaps rather unwilling 
to be convinced, it will always find something to support its 
doubts, if I had not, when the servant let me in today, 
accidentally seen a letter in his hand, directed to Mr. 
Willoughby in your sister’s writing. I came to inquire, but I 
was convinced before I could ask the question. Is every 
thing finally settled? Is it impossible to-? But I have no 
right, and I could have no chance of succeeding. Excuse 
me, Miss Dashwood. I believe I have been wrong in saying 
so much, but I hardly know what to do, and on your 
prudence I have the strongest dependence. Tell me that it 
is all absolutely resolved on, that any attempt, that in short 
concealment, if concealment be possible, is all that 
remains.” 

These words, which conveyed to Elinor a direct avowal of 
his love for her sister, affected her very much. She was not 
immediately able to say anything, and even when her 
spirits were recovered, she debated for a short time, on the 
answer it would be most proper to give. The real state of 
things between Willoughby and her sister was so little 
known to herself, that in endeavouring to explain it, she 
might be as liable to say too much as too little. Yet as she 
was convinced that Marianne’s affection for Willoughby, 


could leave no hope of Colonel Brandon’s_ success, 
whatever the event of that affection might be, and at the 
same time wished to shield her conduct from censure, she 
thought it most prudent and kind, after some consideration, 
to say more than she really knew or believed. She 
acknowledged, therefore, that though she had never been 
informed by themselves of the terms on which they stood 
with each other, of their mutual affection she had no doubt, 
and of their correspondence she was not astonished to 
hear. 

He listened to her with silent attention, and on her 
ceasing to speak, rose directly from his seat, and after 
saying in a voice of emotion, “to your sister I wish all 
imaginable happiness; to Willoughby that he may 
endeavour to deserve her,” — took leave, and went away. 

Elinor derived no comfortable feelings from_ this 
conversation, to lessen the uneasiness of her mind on other 
points; she was left, on the contrary, with a melancholy 
impression of Colonel Brandon’s unhappiness, and was 
prevented even from wishing it removed, by her anxiety for 
the very event that must confirm it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Nothing occurred during the next three or four days, to 
make Elinor regret what she had done, in applying to her 
mother; for Willoughby neither came nor wrote. They were 
engaged about the end of that time to attend Lady 
Middleton to a party, from which Mrs. Jennings was kept 
away by the indisposition of her youngest daughter; and for 
this party, Marianne, wholly dispirited, careless of her 
appearance, and seeming equally indifferent whether she 
went or staid, prepared, without one look of hope or one 
expression of pleasure. She sat by the drawing-room fire 
after tea, till the moment of Lady Middleton’s arrival, 
without once stirring from her seat, or altering her attitude, 
lost in her own thoughts, and insensible of her sister’s 
presence; and when at last they were told that Lady 
Middleton waited for them at the door, she started as if she 
had forgotten that any one was expected. 

They arrived in due time at the place of destination, and 
as soon as the string of carriages before them would allow, 
alighted, ascended the stairs, heard their names announced 
from one landing-place to another in an audible voice, and 
entered a room splendidly lit up, quite full of company, and 
insufferably hot. When they had paid their tribute of 
politeness by curtsying to the lady of the house, they were 
permitted to mingle in the crowd, and take their share of 
the heat and inconvenience, to which their arrival must 
necessarily add. After some time spent in saying little or 
doing less, Lady Middleton sat down to Cassino, and as 
Marianne was not in spirits for moving about, she and 
Elinor luckily succeeding to chairs, placed themselves at no 
great distance from the table. 

They had not remained in this manner long, before Elinor 
perceived Willoughby, standing within a few yards of them, 


in earnest conversation with a very fashionable looking 
young woman. She soon caught his eye, and he 
immediately bowed, but without attempting to speak to her, 
or to approach Marianne, though he could not but see her; 
and then continued his discourse with the same lady. Elinor 
turned involuntarily to Marianne, to see whether it could be 
unobserved by her. At that moment she first perceived him, 
and her whole countenance glowing with sudden delight, 
she would have moved towards him instantly, had not her 
sister caught hold of her. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “he is there — he is 
there — Oh! why does he not look at me? why cannot I 
speak to him?” 

“Pray, pray be composed,” cried Elinor, “and do not 
betray what you feel to every body present. Perhaps he has 
not observed you yet.” 

This however was more than she could believe herself; 
and to be composed at such a moment was not only beyond 
the reach of Marianne, it was beyond her wish. She sat in 
an agony of impatience which affected every feature. 

At last he turned round again, and regarded them both; 
she started up, and pronouncing his name in a tone of 
affection, held out her hand to him. He approached, and 
addressing himself rather to Elinor than Marianne, as if 
wishing to avoid her eye, and determined not to observe 
her attitude, inquired in a hurried manner after Mrs. 
Dashwood, and asked how long they had been in town. 
Elinor was robbed of all presence of mind by such an 
address, and was unable to say a word. But the feelings of 
her sister were instantly expressed. Her face was 
crimsoned over, and she exclaimed, in a voice of the 
greatest emotion, “Good God! Willoughby, what is the 
meaning of this? Have you not received my letters? Will you 
not shake hands with me?” 

He could not then avoid it, but her touch seemed painful 
to him, and he held her hand only for a moment. During all 


this time he was evidently struggling for composure. Elinor 
watched his countenance and saw its expression becoming 
more tranquil. After a moment’s pause, he spoke with 
calmness. 

“T did myself the honour of calling in Berkeley Street last 
Tuesday, and very much regretted that I was not fortunate 
enough to find yourselves and Mrs. Jennings at home. My 
card was not lost, I hope.” 

“But have you not received my notes?” cried Marianne in 
the wildest anxiety. “Here is some mistake I am sure — 
some dreadful mistake. What can be the meaning of it? Tell 
me, Willoughby; for heaven’s sake tell me, what is the 
matter?” 

He made no reply; his complexion changed and all his 
embarrassment returned; but as if, on catching the eye of 
the young lady with whom he had been previously talking, 
he felt the necessity of instant exertion, he recovered 
himself again, and after saying, “Yes, I had the pleasure of 
receiving the information of your arrival in town, which you 
were so good as to send me,” turned hastily away with a 
slight bow and joined his friend. 

Marianne, now looking dreadfully white, and unable to 
stand, sunk into her chair, and Elinor, expecting every 
moment to see her faint, tried to screen her from the 
observation of others, while reviving her with lavender 
water. 

“Go to him, Elinor,” she cried, as soon as she could 
speak, “and force him to come to me. Tell him I must see 
him again — must speak to him instantly. I cannot rest — I 
shall not have a moment’s peace till this is explained — 
some dreadful misapprehension or other. Oh, go to him this 
moment.” 

“How can that be done? No, my dearest Marianne, you 
must wait. This is not the place for explanations. Wait only 
till tomorrow.” 


With difficulty however could she prevent her from 
following him herself; and to persuade her to check her 
agitation, to wait, at least, with the appearance of 
composure, till she might speak to him with more privacy 
and more effect, was impossible; for Marianne continued 
incessantly to give way in a low voice to the misery of her 
feelings, by exclamations of wretchedness. In a short time 
Elinor saw Willoughby quit the room by the door towards 
the staircase, and telling Marianne that he was gone, urged 
the impossibility of speaking to him again that evening, as a 
fresh argument for her to be calm. She instantly begged 
her sister would entreat Lady Middleton to take them 
home, as she was too miserable to stay a minute longer. 

Lady Middleton, though in the middle of a rubber, on 
being informed that Marianne was unwell, was too polite to 
object for a moment to her wish of going away, and making 
over her cards to a friend, they departed as soon as the 
carriage could be found. Scarcely a word was spoken 
during their return to Berkeley Street. Marianne was in a 
silent agony, too much oppressed even for tears; but as 
Mrs. Jennings was luckily not come home, they could go 
directly to their own room, where hartshorn restored her a 
little to herself. She was soon undressed and in bed, and as 
she seemed desirous of being alone, her sister then left her, 
and while she waited the return of Mrs. Jennings, had 
leisure enough for thinking over the past. 

That some kind of engagement had subsisted between 
Willoughby and Marianne she could not doubt, and that 
Willoughby was weary of it, seemed equally clear; for 
however Marianne might still feed her own wishes, she 
could not attribute such behaviour to mistake or 
misapprehension of any kind. Nothing but a thorough 
change of sentiment could account for it. Her indignation 
would have been still stronger than it was, had she not 
witnessed that embarrassment which seemed to speak a 
consciousness of his own misconduct, and prevented her 


from believing him so unprincipled as to have been 
sporting with the affections of her sister from the first, 
without any design that would bear investigation. Absence 
might have weakened his regard, and convenience might 
have determined him to overcome it, but that such a regard 
had formerly existed she could not bring herself to doubt. 

As for Marianne, on the pangs which so unhappy a 
meeting must already have given her, and on those still 
more severe which might await her in its probable 
consequence, she could not reflect without the deepest 
concern. Her own situation gained in the comparison; for 
while she could esteem Edward as much as ever, however 
they might be divided in future, her mind might be always 
supported. But every circumstance that could embitter 
such an evil seemed uniting to heighten the misery of 
Marianne in a final separation from Willoughby — in an 
immediate and irreconcilable rupture with him. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Before the housemaid had lit their fire the next day, or the 
sun gained any power over a cold, gloomy morning in 
January, Marianne, only half dressed, was kneeling against 
one of the window-seats for the sake of all the little light 
she could command from it, and writing as fast as a 
continual flow of tears would permit her. In this situation, 
Elinor, roused from sleep by her agitation and sobs, first 
perceived her; and after observing her for a few moments 
with silent anxiety, said, in a tone of the most considerate 
gentleness — 

“Marianne, may I ask—” 

“No, Elinor,” she replied, “ask nothing; you will soon 
know all.” 

The sort of desperate calmness with which this was said, 
lasted no longer than while she spoke, and was 
immediately followed by a return of the same excessive 
affliction. It was some minutes before she could go on with 
her letter, and the frequent bursts of grief which still 
obliged her, at intervals, to withhold her pen, were proofs 
enough of her feeling how more than probable it was that 
she was writing for the last time to Willoughby. 

Elinor paid her every quiet and unobtrusive attention in 
her power; and she would have tried to sooth and 
tranquilize her still more, had not Marianne entreated her, 
with all the eagerness of the most nervous irritability, not to 
speak to her for the world. In such circumstances, it was 
better for both that they should not be long together; and 
the restless state of Marianne’s mind not only prevented 
her from remaining in the room a moment after she was 
dressed, but requiring at once solitude and continual 
change of place, made her wander about the house till 
breakfast time, avoiding the sight of every body. 


At breakfast she neither ate, nor attempted to eat any 
thing; and Elinor’s attention was then all employed, not in 
urging her, not in pitying her, nor in appearing to regard 
her, but in endeavouring to engage Mrs. Jennings’s notice 
entirely to herself. 

As this was a favourite meal with Mrs. Jennings, it lasted 
a considerable time, and they were just setting themselves, 
after it, round the common working table, when a letter 
was delivered to Marianne, which she eagerly caught from 
the servant, and, turning of a death-like paleness, instantly 
ran out of the room. Elinor, who saw as plainly by this, as if 
she had seen the direction, that it must come from 
Willoughby, felt immediately such a sickness at heart as 
made her hardly able to hold up her head, and sat in such a 
general tremor as made her fear it impossible to escape 
Mrs. Jennings’s notice. That good lady, however, saw only 
that Marianne had received a letter from Willoughby, which 
appeared to her a very good joke, and which she treated 
accordingly, by hoping, with a laugh, that she would find it 
to her liking. Of Elinor’s distress, she was too busily 
employed in measuring lengths of worsted for her rug, to 
see any thing at all; and calmly continuing her talk, as soon 
as Marianne disappeared, she said — 

“Upon my word, I never saw a young woman so 
desperately in love in my life! My girls were nothing to her, 
and yet they used to be foolish enough; but as for Miss 
Marianne, she is quite an altered creature. I hope, from the 
bottom of my heart, he won’t keep her waiting much longer, 
for it is quite grievous to see her look so ill and forlorn. 
Pray, when are they to be married?” 

Elinor, though never less disposed to speak than at that 
moment, obliged herself to answer such an attack as this, 
and, therefore, trying to smile, replied, “And have you 
really, Ma’am, talked yourself into a persuasion of my 
sister’s being engaged to Mr. Willoughby? I thought it had 
been only a joke, but so serious a question seems to imply 


more; and I must beg, therefore, that you will not deceive 
yourself any longer. I do assure you that nothing would 
surprise me more than to hear of their being going to be 
married.” 

“For shame, for shame, Miss Dashwood! how can you 
talk so? Don’t we all know that it must be a match, that 
they were over head and ears in love with each other from 
the first moment they met? Did not I see them together in 
Devonshire every day, and all day long; and did not I know 
that your sister came to town with me on purpose to buy 
wedding clothes? Come, come, this won’t do. Because you 
are so sly about it yourself, you think nobody else has any 
senses; but it is no such thing, I can tell you, for it has been 
known all over town this ever so long. I tell every body of it 
and so does Charlotte.” 

“Indeed, Ma’am,” said Elinor, very seriously, “you are 
mistaken. Indeed, you are doing a very unkind thing in 
spreading the report, and you will find that you have 
though you will not believe me now.” 

Mrs. Jennings laughed again, but Elinor had not spirits to 
say more, and eager at all events to know what Willoughby 
had written, hurried away to their room, where, on opening 
the door, she saw Marianne stretched on the bed, almost 
choked by grief, one letter in her hand, and two or three 
others laying by her. Elinor drew near, but without saying a 
word; and seating herself on the bed, took her hand, kissed 
her affectionately several times, and then gave way to a 
burst of tears, which at first was scarcely less violent than 
Marianne’s. The latter, though unable to speak, seemed to 
feel all the tenderness of this behaviour, and after some 
time thus spent in joint affliction, she put all the letters into 
Elinor’s hands; and then covering her face with her 
handkerchief, almost screamed with agony. Elinor, who 
knew that such grief, shocking as it was to witness it, must 
have its course, watched by her till this excess of suffering 


had somewhat spent itself, and then turning eagerly to 
Willoughby’s letter, read as follows: — 

“Bond Street, January. 

“My Dear Madam, 

“T have just had the honour of receiving your letter, for 
which I beg to return my sincere acknowledgments. I am 
much concerned to find there was anything in my 
behaviour last night that did not meet your approbation; 
and though I am quite at a loss to discover in what point I 
could be so unfortunate as to offend you, I entreat your 
forgiveness of what I can assure you to have been perfectly 
unintentional. I shall never reflect on my former 
acquaintance with your family in Devonshire without the 
most grateful pleasure, and flatter myself it will not be 
broken by any mistake or misapprehension of my actions. 
My esteem for your whole family is very sincere; but if I 
have been so unfortunate as to give rise to a belief of more 
than I felt, or meant to express, I shall reproach myself for 
not having been more guarded in my professions of that 
esteem. That I should ever have meant more you will allow 
to be impossible, when you understand that my affections 
have been long engaged elsewhere, and it will not be many 
weeks, I believe, before this engagement is fulfilled. It is 
with great regret that I obey your commands in returning 
the letters with which I have been honoured from you, and 
the lock of hair, which you so obligingly bestowed on me. 

Iam, dear Madam, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

“John Willoughby.” 

With what indignation such a letter as this must be read 
by Miss Dashwood, may be imagined. Though aware, 
before she began it, that it must bring a confession of his 
inconstancy, and confirm their separation for ever, she was 
not aware that such language could be suffered to 
announce it; nor could she have supposed Willoughby 
capable of departing so far from the appearance of every 


honourable and delicate feeling — so far from the common 
decorum of a gentleman, as to send a letter so impudently 
cruel: a letter which, instead of bringing with his desire of a 
release any professions of regret, acknowledged no breach 
of faith, denied all peculiar affection whatever; — a letter of 
which every line was an insult, and which proclaimed its 
writer to be deep in hardened villainy. 

She paused over it for some time with indignant 
astonishment; then read it again and again; but every 
perusal only served to increase her abhorrence of the man, 
and so bitter were her feelings against him, that she dared 
not trust herself to speak, lest she might wound Marianne 
still deeper by treating their disengagement, not as a loss 
to her of any possible good but as an escape from the worst 
and most irremediable of all evils, a connection, for life, 
with an unprincipled man, as a deliverance the most real, a 
blessing the most important. 

In her earnest meditations on the contents of the letter, 
on the depravity of that mind which could dictate it, and 
probably, on the very different mind of a very different 
person, who had no other connection whatever with the 
affair than what her heart gave him with every thing that 
passed, Elinor forgot the immediate distress of her sister, 
forgot that she had three letters on her lap yet unread, and 
so entirely forgot how long she had been in the room, that 
when on hearing a carriage drive up to the door, she went 
to the window to see who could be coming so unreasonably 
early, she was all astonishment to perceive Mrs. Jennings’s 
chariot, which she knew had not been ordered till one. 
Determined not to quit Marianne, though hopeless of 
contributing, at present, to her ease, she hurried away to 
excuse herself from attending Mrs. Jennings, on account of 
her sister being indisposed. Mrs. Jennings, with a 
thoroughly good-humoured concern for its cause, admitted 
the excuse most readily, and Elinor, after seeing her safe 
off, returned to Marianne, whom she found attempting to 


rise from the bed, and whom she reached just in time to 
prevent her from falling on the floor, faint and giddy from a 
long want of proper rest and food; for it was many days 
since she had any appetite, and many nights since she had 
really slept; and now, when her mind was no longer 
supported by the fever of suspense, the consequence of all 
this was felt in an aching head, a weakened stomach, and a 
general nervous faintness. A glass of wine, which Elinor 
procured for her directly, made her more comfortable, and 
she was at last able to express some sense of her kindness, 
by saying, “Poor Elinor! how unhappy I make you!” 

“T only wish,” replied her sister, “there were any thing I 
could do, which might be of comfort to you.” 

This, as every thing else would have been, was too much 
for Marianne, who could only exclaim, in the anguish of her 
heart, “Oh! Elinor, I am miserable, indeed,” before her 
voice was entirely lost in sobs. 

Elinor could no longer witness this torrent of unresisted 
grief in silence. 

“Exert yourself, dear Marianne,” she cried, “if you would 
not kill yourself and all who love you. Think of your mother; 
think of her misery while you suffer: for her sake you must 
exert yourself.” 

“T cannot, I cannot,” cried Marianne; “leave me, leave 
me, if I distress you; leave me, hate me, forget me! but do 
not torture me so. Oh! how easy for those, who have no 
sorrow of their own to talk of exertion! Happy, happy 
Elinor, you cannot have an idea of what I suffer.” 

“Do you call me happy, Marianne? Ah! if you knew! — 
And can you believe me to be so, while I see you so 
wretched!” 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” throwing her arms round her 
sister’s neck; “I know you feel for me; I know what a heart 
you have; but yet you are — you must be happy; Edward 
loves you — what, oh what, can do away such happiness as 
that?” 


“Many, many circumstances,” said Elinor, solemnly. 

“No, no, no,” cried Marianne wildly, “he loves you, and 
only you. You can have no grief.” 

“T can have no pleasure while I see you in this state.” 

“And you will never see me otherwise. Mine is a misery 
which nothing can do away.” 

“You must not talk so, Marianne. Have you no comforts? 
no friends? Is your loss such as leaves no opening for 
consolation? Much as you suffer now, think of what you 
would have suffered if the discovery of his character had 
been delayed to a later period; — if your engagement had 
been carried on for months and months, as it might have 
been, before he chose to put an end to it. Every additional 
day of unhappy confidence, on your side, would have made 
the blow more dreadful.” 

“Engagement!” cried Marianne, “there has been no 
engagement.” 

“No engagement!” 

“No, he is not so unworthy as you believe him. He has 
broken no faith with me.” 

“But he told you that he loved you.” 

“Yes — no — never absolutely. It was every day implied, 
but never professedly declared. Sometimes I thought it had 
been — but it never was.” 

“Yet you wrote to him?” — 

“Yes — could that be wrong after all that had passed? 
But I cannot talk.” 

Elinor said no more, and turning again to the three 
letters which now raised a much stronger curiosity than 
before, directly ran over the contents of all. The first, which 
was what her sister had sent him on their arrival in town, 
was to this effect: — 

“Berkeley Street, January. 

“How surprised you will be, Willoughby, on receiving 
this; and I think you will feel something more than surprise, 
when you know that I am in town. An opportunity of coming 


hither, though with Mrs. Jennings, was a temptation we 
could not resist. I wish you may receive this in time to come 
here tonight, but I will not depend on it. At any rate I shall 
expect you to-morrow. For the present, adieu. 

M.D.” 

Her second note, which had been written on the morning 
after the dance at the Middletons’, was in these words: — 

“IT cannot express my disappointment in having missed 
you the day before yesterday, nor my astonishment at not 
having received any answer to a note which I sent you 
above a week ago. I have been expecting to hear from you, 
and still more to see you, every hour of the day. Pray call 
again as soon as possible, and explain the reason of my 
having expected this in vain. You had better come earlier 
another time, because we are generally out by one. We 
were last night at Lady Middleton’s, where there was a 
dance. I have been told that you were asked to be of the 
party. But could it be so? You must be very much altered 
indeed since we parted, if that could be the case, and you 
not there. But I will not suppose this possible, and I hope 
very soon to receive your personal assurance of its being 
otherwise. 

M.D.” 

The contents of her last note to him were these: — 

“What am I to imagine, Willoughby, by your behaviour 
last night? Again I demand an explanation of it. I was 
prepared to meet you with the pleasure which our 
separation naturally produced, with the familiarity which 
our intimacy at Barton appeared to me to justify. I was 
repulsed indeed! I have passed a wretched night in 
endeavouring to excuse a conduct which can scarcely be 
called less than insulting; but though I have not yet been 
able to form any reasonable apology for your behaviour, I 
am perfectly ready to hear your justification of it. You have 
perhaps been misinformed, or purposely deceived, in 
something concerning me, which may have lowered me in 


your opinion. Tell me what it is, explain the grounds on 
which you acted, and I shall be satisfied, in being able to 
satisfy you. It would grieve me indeed to be obliged to think 
ill of you; but if I am to do it, if I am to learn that you are 
not what we have hitherto believed you, that your regard 
for us all was insincere, that your behaviour to me was 
intended only to deceive, let it be told as soon as possible. 
My feelings are at present in a state of dreadful indecision; 
I wish to acquit you, but certainty on either side will be 
ease to what I now suffer. If your sentiments are no longer 
what they were, you will return my notes, and the lock of 
my hair which is in your possession. 

M.D.” 

That such letters, so full of affection and confidence, 
could have been so answered, Elinor, for Willoughby’s sake, 
would have been unwilling to believe. But her 
condemnation of him did not blind her to the impropriety of 
their having been written at all; and she was silently 
grieving over the imprudence which had hazarded such 
unsolicited proofs of tenderness, not warranted by anything 
preceding, and most severely condemned by the event, 
when Marianne, perceiving that she had finished the 
letters, observed to her that they contained nothing but 
what any one would have written in the same situation. 

“T felt myself,” she added, “to be as solemnly engaged to 
him, as if the strictest legal covenant had bound us to each 
other.” 

“T can believe it,” said Elinor; “but unfortunately he did 
not feel the same.” 

“He did feel the same, Elinor — for weeks and weeks he 
felt it. I know he did. Whatever may have changed him now, 
(and nothing but the blackest art employed against me can 
have done it), I was once as dear to him as my own soul 
could wish. This lock of hair, which now he can so readily 
give up, was begged of me with the most earnest 
supplication. Had you seen his look, his manner, had you 


heard his voice at that moment! Have you forgot the last 
evening of our being together at Barton? The morning that 
we parted too! When he told me that it might be many 
weeks before we met again — his distress — can I ever 
forget his distress?” 

For a moment or two she could say no more; but when 
this emotion had passed away, she added, in a firmer tone 

“Elinor, I have been cruelly used; but not by Willoughby.” 

“Dearest Marianne, who but himself? By whom can he 
have been instigated?” 

“By all the world, rather than by his own heart. I could 
rather believe every creature of my acquaintance leagued 
together to ruin me in his opinion, than believe his nature 
capable of such cruelty. This woman of whom he writes — 
whoever she be — or any one, in short, but your own dear 
self, mama, and Edward, may have been so barbarous to 
bely me. Beyond you three, is there a creature in the world 
whom I would not rather suspect of evil than Willoughby, 
whose heart I know so well?” 

Elinor would not contend, and only replied, “Whoever 
may have been so detestably your enemy, let them be 
cheated of their malignant triumph, my dear sister, by 
seeing how nobly the consciousness of your own innocence 
and good intentions supports your spirits. It is a reasonable 
and laudable pride which resists such malevolence.” 

“No, no,” cried Marianne, “misery such as mine has no 
pride. I care not who knows that I am wretched. The 
triumph of seeing me so may be open to all the world. 
Elinor, Elinor, they who suffer littl may be proud and 


independent as they like — may resist insult, or return 
mortification — but I cannot. I must feel — I must be 
wretched — and they are welcome to enjoy the 


consciousness of it that can.” 
“But for my mother’s sake and mine—” 


“T would do more than for my own. But to appear happy 
when I am so miserable — Oh! who can require it?” 

Again they were both silent. Elinor was employed in 
walking thoughtfully from the fire to the window, from the 
window to the fire, without knowing that she received 
warmth from one, or discerning objects through the other; 
and Marianne, seated at the foot of the bed, with her head 
leaning against one of its posts, again took up Willoughby’s 
letter, and, after shuddering over every’ sentence, 
exclaimed — 

“Tt is too much! Oh, Willoughby, Willoughby, could this be 
yours! Cruel, cruel — nothing can acquit you. Elinor, 
nothing can. Whatever he might have heard against me, 
ought he not to have suspended his belief? ought he not to 
have told me of it, to have given me the power of clearing 
myself? ‘The lock of hair, (repeating it from the letter) 
which you so obligingly bestowed on me’ — That is 
unpardonable. Willoughby, where was your heart when you 
wrote those words? Oh, barbarously insolent! — Elinor, can 
he be justified?” 

“No, Marianne, in no possible way.” 

“And yet this woman — who knows what her art may 
have been? — how long it may have been premeditated, 
and how deeply contrived by her! — Who is she? — Who 
can she be? — Whom did I ever hear him talk of as young 
and attractive among his female acquaintance? — Oh! no 
one, no one — he talked to me only of myself.” 

Another pause ensued; Marianne was greatly agitated, 
and it ended thus: — 

“Elinor, I must go home. I must go and comfort mama. 
Can not we be gone to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow, Marianne!” 

“Yes, why should I stay here? I came only for 
Willoughby’s sake — and now who cares for me? Who 
regards me?” 


“It would be impossible to go to-morrow. We owe Mrs. 
Jennings much more than civility; and civility of the 
commonest kind must prevent such a hasty removal as 
that.” 

“Well then, another day or two, perhaps; but I cannot 
stay here long, I cannot stay to endure the questions and 
remarks of all these people. The Middletons and Palmers — 
how am I to bear their pity? The pity of such a woman as 
Lady Middleton! Oh, what would he say to that!” 

Elinor advised her to lie down again, and for a moment 
she did so; but no attitude could give her ease; and in 
restless pain of mind and body she moved from one posture 
to another, till growing more and more hysterical, her sister 
could with difficulty keep her on the bed at all, and for 
some time was fearful of being constrained to call for 
assistance. Some lavender drops, however, which she was 
at length persuaded to take, were of use; and from that 
time till Mrs. Jennings returned, she continued on the bed 
quiet and motionless. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Mrs. Jennings came immediately to their room on her 
return, and without waiting to have her request of 
admittance answered, opened the door and walked in with 
a look of real concern. 

“How do you do my dear?” — said she in a voice of great 
compassion to Marianne, who turned away her face without 
attempting to answer. 

“How is she, Miss Dashwood? — Poor thing! she looks 
very bad. No wonder. Ay, it is but too true. He is to be 
married very soon — a good-for-nothing fellow! I have no 
patience with him. Mrs. Taylor told me of it half an hour 
ago, and she was told it by a particular friend of Miss Grey 
herself, else I am sure I should not have believed it; and I 
was almost ready to sink as it was. Well, said I, all I can say 
is, that if this be true, he has used a young lady of my 
acquaintance abominably ill, and I wish with all my soul his 
wife may plague his heart out. And so I shall always say, my 
dear, you may depend on it. I have no notion of men’s going 
on in this way; and if ever I meet him again, I will give him 
such a dressing as he has not had this many a day. But 
there is one comfort, my dear Miss Marianne; he is not the 
only young man in the world worth having; and with your 
pretty face you will never want admirers. Well, poor thing! I 
won't disturb her any longer, for she had better have her 
cry out at once and have done with. The Parrys and 
Sandersons luckily are coming tonight you know, and that 
will amuse her.” 

She then went away, walking on tiptoe out of the room, 
as if she supposed her young friend’s affliction could be 
increased by noise. 


Marianne, to the surprise of her sister, determined on 
dining with them. Elinor even advised her against it. But 
“no, she would go down; she could bear it very well, and 
the bustle about her would be less.” Elinor, pleased to have 
her governed for a moment by such a motive, though 
believing it hardly possible that she could sit out the dinner, 
said no more; and adjusting her dress for her as well as she 
could, while Marianne still remained on the bed, was ready 
to assist her into the dining room as soon as they were 
summoned to it. 

When there, though looking most wretchedly, she ate 
more and was calmer than her sister had expected. Had 
she tried to speak, or had she been conscious of half Mrs. 
Jennings’s well-meant but ill-judged attentions to her, this 
calmness could not have been maintained; but not a 
syllable escaped her lips; and the abstraction of her 
thoughts preserved her in ignorance of every thing that 
was passing before her. 

Elinor, who did justice to Mrs. Jennings’s kindness, 
though its effusions were often distressing, and sometimes 
almost ridiculous, made her those acknowledgments, and 
returned her those civilities, which her sister could not 
make or return for herself. Their good friend saw that 
Marianne was unhappy, and felt that every thing was due to 
her which might make her at all less so. She treated her 
therefore, with all the indulgent fondness of a parent 
towards a favourite child on the last day of its holidays. 
Marianne was to have the best place by the fire, was to be 
tempted to eat by every delicacy in the house, and to be 
amused by the relation of all the news of the day. Had not 
Elinor, in the sad countenance of her sister, seen a check to 
all mirth, she could have been entertained by Mrs. 
Jennings’s endeavours to cure a disappointment in love, by 
a variety of sweetmeats and olives, and a good fire. As 
soon, however, as the consciousness of all this was forced 
by continual repetition on Marianne, she could stay no 


longer. With a hasty exclamation of Misery, and a sign to 
her sister not to follow her, she directly got up and hurried 
out of the room. 

“Poor soul!” cried Mrs. Jennings, as soon as she was 
gone, “how it grieves me to see her! And I declare if she is 
not gone away without finishing her wine! And the dried 
cherries too! Lord! nothing seems to do her any good. I am 
sure if I knew of any thing she would like, I would send all 
over the town for it. Well, it is the oddest thing to me, that a 
man should use such a pretty girl so ill! But when there is 
plenty of money on one side, and next to none on the other, 
Lord bless you! they care no more about such things!” 

“The lady then — Miss Grey I think you called her, — is 
very rich?” 

“Fifty thousand pounds, my dear. Did you ever see her? a 
smart, stylish girl they say, but not handsome. I remember 
her aunt very well, Biddy Henshawe; she married a very 
wealthy man. But the family are all rich together. Fifty 
thousand pounds! and by all accounts, it won’t come before 
it’s wanted; for they say he is all to pieces. No wonder! 
dashing about with his curricle and hunters! Well, it don’t 
signify talking; but when a young man, be who he will, 
comes and makes love to a pretty girl, and promises 
marriage, he has no business to fly off from his word only 
because he grows poor, and a richer girl is ready to have 
him. Why don’t he, in such a case, sell his horses, let his 
house, turn off his servants, and make a thorough reform at 
once? I warrant you, Miss Marianne would have been ready 
to wait till matters came round. But that won’t do now-a- 
days; nothing in the way of pleasure can ever be given up 
by the young men of this age.” 

“Do you know what kind of a girl Miss Grey is? Is she 
said to be amiable?” 

“T never heard any harm of her; indeed I hardly ever 
heard her mentioned; except that Mrs. Taylor did say this 
morning, that one day Miss Walker hinted to her, that she 


believed Mr. and Mrs. Ellison would not be sorry to have 
Miss Grey married, for she and Mrs. Ellison could never 
agree.” — 

“And who are the Ellisons?” 

“Her guardians, my dear. But now she is of age and may 
choose for herself; and a pretty choice she has made! — 
What now,” after pausing a moment—’”your poor sister is 
gone to her own room, I suppose, to moan by herself. Is 
there nothing one can get to comfort her? Poor dear, it 
seems quite cruel to let her be alone. Well, by-and-by we 
Shall have a few friends, and that will amuse her a little. 
What shall we play at? She hates whist I know; but is there 
no round game she cares for?” 

“Dear ma’am, this kindness is quite unnecessary. 
Marianne, I dare say, will not leave her room again this 
evening. I shall persuade her if I can to go early to bed, for 
I am sure she wants rest.” 

“Aye, I believe that will be best for her. Let her name her 
own supper, and go to bed. Lord! no wonder she has been 
looking so bad and so cast down this last week or two, for 
this matter I suppose has been hanging over her head as 
long as that. And so the letter that came today finished it! 
Poor soul! I am sure if I had had a notion of it, I would not 
have joked her about it for all my money. But then you 
know, how should I guess such a thing? I made sure of its 
being nothing but a common love letter, and you know 
young people like to be laughed at about them. Lord! how 
concerned Sir John and my daughters will be when they 
hear it! If I had my senses about me I might have called in 
Conduit Street in my way home, and told them of it. But I 
shall see them tomorrow.” 

“It would be unnecessary I am sure, for you to caution 
Mrs. Palmer and Sir John against ever naming Mr. 
Willoughby, or making the slightest allusion to what has 
passed, before my sister. Their own good-nature must point 
out to them the real cruelty of appearing to know any thing 


about it when she is present; and the less that may ever be 
said to myself on the subject, the more my feelings will be 
spared, as you my dear madam will easily believe.” 

“Oh! Lord! yes, that I do indeed. It must be terrible for 
you to hear it talked of; and as for your sister, I am sure I 
would not mention a word about it to her for the world. You 
saw I did not all dinner time. No more would Sir John, nor 
my daughters, for they are all very thoughtful and 
considerate; especially if I give them a hint, as I certainly 
will. For my part, I think the less that is said about such 
things, the better, the sooner ‘tis blown over and forgot. 
And what does talking ever do you know?” 

“In this affair it can only do harm; more so perhaps than 
in many cases of a similar kind, for it has been attended by 
circumstances which, for the sake of every one concerned 
in it, make it unfit to become the public conversation. I 
must do this justice to Mr. Willoughby — he has broken no 
positive engagement with my sister.” 

“Law, my dear! Don’t pretend to defend him. No positive 
engagement indeed! after taking her all over Allenham 
House, and fixing on the very rooms they were to live in 
hereafter!” 

Elinor, for her sister’s sake, could not press the subject 
farther, and she hoped it was not required of her for 
Willoughby’s; since, though Marianne might lose much, he 
could gain very little by the enforcement of the real truth. 
After a short silence on both sides, Mrs. Jennings, with all 
her natural hilarity, burst forth again. 

“Well, my dear, ‘tis a true saying about an ill-wind, for it 
will be all the better for Colonel Brandon. He will have her 
at last; aye, that he will. Mind me, now, if they an’t married 
by Mid-summer. Lord! how he’ll chuckle over this news! I 
hope he will come tonight. It will be all to one a better 
match for your sister. Two thousand a year without debt or 
drawback — except the little love-child, indeed; aye, I had 
forgot her; but she may be ‘prenticed out at a small cost, 


and then what does it signify? Delaford is a nice place, I 
can tell you; exactly what I call a nice old fashioned place, 
full of comforts and conveniences; quite shut in with great 
garden walls that are covered with the best fruit-trees in 
the country; and such a mulberry tree in one corner! Lord! 
how Charlotte and I did stuff the only time we were there! 
Then, there is a dovecote, some delightful stew-ponds, and 
a very pretty canal; and every thing, in short, that one 
could wish for; and, moreover, it is close to the church, and 
only a quarter of a mile from the turnpike-road, so ‘tis 
never dull, for if you only go and sit up in an old yew arbour 
behind the house, you may see all the carriages that pass 
along. Oh! ‘tis a nice place! A butcher hard by in the 
village, and the parsonage-house within a stone’s throw. To 
my fancy, a thousand times prettier than Barton Park, 
where they are forced to send three miles for their meat, 
and have not a neighbour nearer than your mother. Well, I 
Shall spirit up the Colonel as soon as I can. One shoulder of 
mutton, you know, drives another down. If we can but put 
Willoughby out of her head!” 

“Ay, if we can do that, Ma’am,” said Elinor, “we shall do 
very well with or without Colonel Brandon.” And then 
rising, she went away to join Marianne, whom she found, as 
she expected, in her own room, leaning, in silent misery, 
over the small remains of a fire, which, till Elinor’s 
entrance, had been her only light. 

“You had better leave me,” was all the notice that her 
sister received from her. 

“T will leave you,” said Elinor, “if you will go to bed.” But 
this, from the momentary perverseness of impatient 
suffering, she at first refused to do. Her sister’s earnest, 
though gentle persuasion, however, soon softened her to 
compliance, and Elinor saw her lay her aching head on the 
pillow, and as she hoped, in a way to get some quiet rest 
before she left her. 


In the drawing-room, whither she then repaired, she was 
soon joined by Mrs. Jennings, with a wine-glass, full of 
something, in her hand. 

“My dear,” said she, entering, “I have just recollected 
that I have some of the finest old Constantia wine in the 
house that ever was tasted, so I have brought a glass of it 
for your sister. My poor husband! how fond he was of it! 
Whenever he had a touch of his old colicky gout, he said it 
did him more good than any thing else in the world. Do 
take it to your sister.” 

“Dear Ma’am,” replied Elinor, smiling at the difference of 
the complaints for which it was recommended, “how good 
you are! But I have just left Marianne in bed, and, I hope, 
almost asleep; and as I think nothing will be of so much 
service to her as rest, if you will give me leave, I will drink 
the wine myself.” 

Mrs. Jennings, though regretting that she had not been 
five minutes earlier, was satisfied with the compromise; and 
Elinor, as she swallowed the chief of it, reflected, that 
though its effects on a colicky gout were, at present, of 
little importance to her, its healing powers, on a 
disappointed heart might be as reasonably tried on herself 
as on her sister. 

Colonel Brandon came in while the party were at tea, 
and by his manner of looking round the room for Marianne, 
Elinor immediately fancied that he neither expected nor 
wished to see her there, and, in short, that he was already 
aware of what occasioned her absence. Mrs. Jennings was 
not struck by the same thought; for soon after his entrance, 
she walked across the room to the tea-table where Elinor 
presided, and whispered, “The Colonel looks as grave as 
ever you see. He knows nothing of it; do tell him, my dear.” 

He shortly afterwards drew a chair close to her’s, and, 
with a look which perfectly assured her of his good 
information, inquired after her sister. 


“Marianne is not well,” said she. “She has been 
indisposed all day, and we have persuaded her to go to 
bed.” 

“Perhaps, then,” he hesitatingly replied, “what I heard 
this morning may be — there may be more truth in it than I 
could believe possible at first.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“That a gentleman, whom I had reason to think — in 
short, that a man, whom I knew to be engaged — but how 
Shall I tell you? If you know it already, as surely you must, I 
may be spared.” 

“You mean,” answered Elinor, with forced calmness, “ Mr. 
Willoughby’s marriage with Miss Grey. Yes, we do know it 
all. This seems to have been a day of general elucidation, 
for this very morning first unfolded it to us. Mr. Willoughby 
is unfathomable! Where did you hear it?” 

“In a stationer’s shop in Pall Mall, where I had business. 
Two ladies were waiting for their carriage, and one of them 
was giving the other an account of the intended match, ina 
voice so little attempting concealment, that it was 
impossible for me not to hear all. The name of Willoughby, 
John Willoughby, frequently repeated, first caught my 
attention; and what followed was a positive assertion that 
every thing was now finally settled respecting his marriage 
with Miss Grey — it was no longer to be a secret — it would 
take place even within a few weeks, with many particulars 
of preparations and other matters. One thing, especially, I 
remember, because it served to identify the man still more: 
— as soon as the ceremony was over, they were to go to 
Combe Magna, his seat in  Somersetshire. My 
astonishment! — but it would be impossible to describe 
what I felt. The communicative lady I learnt, on inquiry, for 
I stayed in the shop till they were gone, was a Mrs. Ellison, 
and that, as I have been since informed, is the name of 
Miss Grey’s guardian.” 


“It is. But have you likewise heard that Miss Grey has 
fifty thousand pounds? In that, if in any thing, we may find 
an explanation.” 

“It may be so; but Willoughby is capable — at least I 
think—” he stopped a moment; then added in a voice which 
seemed to distrust itself, “And your sister, how did she,—” 

“Her sufferings have been very severe. I have only to 
hope that they may be proportionately short. It has been, it 
is a most cruel affliction. Till yesterday, I believe, she never 
doubted his regard; and even now, perhaps — but I am 
almost convinced that he never was really attached to her. 
He has been very deceitful! and, in some points, there 
seems a hardness of heart about him.” 

“Ah!” said Colonel Brandon, “there is, indeed! But your 
sister does not — I think you said so — she does not 
consider quite as you do?” 

“You know her disposition, and may believe how eagerly 
she would still justify him if she could.” 

He made no answer; and soon afterwards, by the 
removal of the tea-things, and the arrangement of the card 
parties, the subject was necessarily dropped. Mrs. 
Jennings, who had watched them with pleasure while they 
were talking, and who expected to see the effect of Miss 
Dashwood’s communication, in such an _ instantaneous 
gaiety on Colonel Brandon’s side, as might have become a 
man in the bloom of youth, of hope and happiness, saw him, 
with amazement, remain the whole evening more serious 
and thoughtful than usual. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


From a night of more sleep than she had expected, 
Marianne awoke the next morning to the same 
consciousness of misery in which she had closed her eyes. 

Elinor encouraged her as much as possible to talk of 
what she felt; and before breakfast was ready, they had 
gone through the subject again and again; and with the 
same steady conviction and affectionate counsel on Elinor’s 
side, the same impetuous feelings and varying opinions on 
Marianne’s, as before. Sometimes she could believe 
Willoughby to be as unfortunate and as innocent as herself, 
and at others, lost every consolation in the impossibility of 
acquitting him. At one moment she was_ absolutely 
indifferent to the observation of all the world, at another 
she would seclude herself from it for ever, and at a third 
could resist it with energy. In one thing, however, she was 
uniform, when it came to the point, in avoiding, where it 
was possible, the presence of Mrs. Jennings, and in a 
determined silence when obliged to endure it. Her heart 
was hardened against the belief of Mrs. Jennings’s entering 
into her sorrows with any compassion. 

“No, no, no, it cannot be,” she cried; “she cannot feel. 
Her kindness is not sympathy; her good-nature is not 
tenderness. All that she wants is gossip, and she only likes 
me now because I supply it.” 

Elinor had not needed this to be assured of the injustice 
to which her sister was often led in her opinion of others, 
by the irritable refinement of her own mind, and the too 
great importance placed by her on the delicacies of a 
strong sensibility, and the graces of a polished manner. Like 
half the rest of the world, if more than half there be that 
are clever and good, Marianne, with excellent abilities and 
an excellent disposition, was neither reasonable nor candid. 


She expected from other people the same opinions and 
feelings as her own, and she judged of their motives by the 
immediate effect of their actions on herself. Thus a 
circumstance occurred, while the sisters were together in 
their own room after breakfast, which sunk the heart of 
Mrs. Jennings still lower in her estimation; because, 
through her own weakness, it chanced to prove a source of 
fresh pain to herself, though Mrs. Jennings was governed in 
it by an impulse of the utmost good-will. 

With a letter in her outstretched hand, and countenance 
gaily smiling, from the persuasion of bringing comfort, she 
entered their room, saying — 

“Now, my dear, I bring you something that I am sure will 
do you good.” 

Marianne heard enough. In one moment her imagination 
placed before her a letter from Willoughby, full of 
tenderness and contrition, explanatory of all that had 
passed, satisfactory, convincing; and instantly followed by 
Willoughby himself, rushing eagerly into the room to 
enforce, at her feet, by the eloquence of his eyes, the 
assurances of his letter. The work of one moment was 
destroyed by the next. The hand writing of her mother, 
never till then unwelcome, was before her; and, in the 
acuteness of the disappointment which followed such an 
ecstasy of more than hope, she felt as if, till that instant, 
she had never suffered. 

The cruelty of Mrs. Jennings no language, within her 
reach in her moments of happiest eloquence, could have 
expressed; and now she could reproach her only by the 
tears which streamed from her eyes with passionate 
violence — a reproach, however, so entirely lost on its 
object, that after many expressions of pity, she withdrew, 
still referring her to the letter of comfort. But the letter, 
when she was calm enough to read it, brought little 
comfort. Willoughby filled every page. Her mother, still 
confident of their engagement, and relying as warmly as 


ever on his constancy, had only been roused by Elinor’s 
application, to entreat from Marianne greater openness 
towards them both; and this, with such tenderness towards 
her, such affection for Willoughby, and such a conviction of 
their future happiness in each other, that she wept with 
agony through the whole of it. 

All her impatience to be at home again now returned; her 
mother was dearer to her than ever; dearer through the 
very excess of her mistaken confidence in Willoughby, and 
she was wildly urgent to be gone. Elinor, unable herself to 
determine whether it were better for Marianne to be in 
London or at Barton, offered no counsel of her own except 
of patience till their mother’s wishes could be known; and 
at length she obtained her sister’s consent to wait for that 
knowledge. 

Mrs. Jennings left them earlier than usual; for she could 
not be easy till the Middletons and Palmers were able to 
grieve as much as herself; and positively refusing Elinor’s 
offered attendance, went out alone for the rest of the 
morning. Elinor, with a very heavy heart, aware of the pain 
she was going to communicate, and perceiving, by 
Marianne’s letter, how ill she had succeeded in laying any 
foundation for it, then sat down to write her mother an 
account of what had passed, and entreat her directions for 
the future; while Marianne, who came into the drawing- 
room on Mrs. Jennings’s going away, remained fixed at the 
table where Elinor wrote, watching the advancement of her 
pen, grieving over her for the hardship of such a task, and 
grieving still more fondly over its effect on her mother. 

In this manner they had continued about a quarter of an 
hour, when Marianne, whose nerves could not then bear 
any sudden noise, was startled by a rap at the door. 

“Who can this be?” cried Elinor. “So early too! I thought 
we had been safe.” 


Marianne moved to the window — 


“Tt is Colonel Brandon!” said she, with vexation. “We are 
never safe from him.” 

“He will not come in, as Mrs. Jennings is from home.” 

“T will not trust to that,” retreating to her own room. “A 
man who has nothing to do with his own time has no 
conscience in his intrusion on that of others.” 

The event proved her conjecture right, though it was 
founded on injustice and error; for Colonel Brandon did 
come in; and Elinor, who was convinced that solicitude for 
Marianne brought him thither, and who saw that solicitude 
in his disturbed and melancholy look, and in his anxious 
though brief inquiry after her, could not forgive her sister 
for esteeming him so lightly. 

“T met Mrs. Jennings in Bond Street,” said he, after the 
first salutation, “and she encouraged me to come on; and I 
was the more easily encouraged, because I thought it 
probable that I might find you alone, which I was very 
desirous of doing. My object — my wish — my sole wish in 
desiring it — I hope, I believe it is — is to be a means of 
giving comfort; — no, I must not say comfort — not present 
comfort — but conviction, lasting conviction to your sister’s 
mind. My regard for her, for yourself, for your mother — 
will you allow me to prove it, by relating some 
circumstances which nothing but a very sincere regard — 
nothing but an earnest desire of being useful — I think I am 
justified — though where so many hours have been spent in 
convincing myself that I am right, is there not some reason 
to fear I may be wrong?” He stopped. 

“T understand you,” said Elinor. “You have something to 
tell me of Mr. Willoughby, that will open his character 
farther. Your telling it will be the greatest act of friendship 
that can be shown Marianne. My gratitude will be insured 
immediately by any information tending to that end, and 
hers must be gained by it in time. Pray, pray let me hear it.” 

“You shall; and, to be brief, when I quitted Barton last 
October, — but this will give you no idea — I must go 


farther back. You will find me a very awkward narrator, 
Miss Dashwood; I hardly know where to begin. A short 
account of myself, I believe, will be necessary, and it shall 
be a short one. On such a subject,” sighing heavily, “can I 
have little temptation to be diffuse.” 


He stopt a moment for recollection, and then, with 
another sigh, went on. 

“You have probably entirely forgotten a conversation — 
(it is not to be supposed that it could make any impression 
on you) — a conversation between us one evening at Barton 
Park — it was the evening of a dance — in which I alluded 
to a lady I had once known, as resembling, in some 
measure, your sister Marianne.” 

“Indeed,” answered Elinor, “I have not forgotten it.” He 
looked pleased by this remembrance, and added — 

“If Iam not deceived by the uncertainty, the partiality of 
tender recollection, there is a very strong resemblance 
between them, as well in mind as person. The same warmth 
of heart, the same eagerness of fancy and spirits. This lady 
was one of my nearest relations, an orphan from her 
infancy, and under the guardianship of my father. Our ages 
were nearly the same, and from our earliest years we were 
playfellows and friends. I cannot remember the time when I 
did not love Eliza; and my affection for her, as we grew up, 
was such, as perhaps, judging from my present forlorn and 
cheerless gravity, you might think me incapable of having 
ever felt. Her’s, for me, was, I believe, fervent as the 
attachment of your sister to Mr. Willoughby and it was, 
though from a different cause, no less unfortunate. At 
seventeen she was lost to me for ever. She was married — 
married against her inclination to my brother. Her fortune 
was large, and our family estate much encumbered. And 
this, I fear, is all that can be said for the conduct of one, 
who was at once her uncle and guardian. My brother did 
not deserve her; he did not even love her. I had hoped that 


her regard for me would support her under any difficulty, 
and for some time it did; but at last the misery of her 
situation, for she experienced great unkindness, overcame 
all her resolution, and though she had promised me that 
nothing — but how blindly I relate! I have never told you 
how this was brought on. We were within a few hours of 
eloping together for Scotland. The treachery, or the folly, of 
my cousin’s maid betrayed us. I was banished to the house 
of a relation far distant, and she was allowed no liberty, no 
society, no amusement, till my father’s point was gained. I 
had depended on her fortitude too far, and the blow was a 
severe one, but had her marriage been happy, so young as I 
then was, a few months must have reconciled me to it, or at 
least I should not have now to lament it. This however was 
not the case. My brother had no regard for her; his 
pleasures were not what they ought to have been, and from 
the first he treated her unkindly. The consequence of this, 
upon a mind so young, so lively, so inexperienced as Mrs. 
Brandon’s, was but too natural. She resigned herself at first 
to all the misery of her situation; and happy had it been if 
she had not lived to overcome those regrets which the 
remembrance of me occasioned. But can we wonder that, 
with such a husband to provoke inconstancy, and without a 
friend to advise or restrain her (for my father lived only a 
few months after their marriage, and I was with my 
regiment in the East Indies) she should fall? Had I 
remained in England, perhaps — but I meant to promote 
the happiness of both by removing from her for years, and 
for that purpose had procured my exchange. The shock 
which her marriage had given me,” he continued, in a voice 
of great agitation, “was of trifling weight — was nothing to 
what I felt when I heard, about two years afterwards, of her 
divorce. It was that which threw this gloom, — even now 
the recollection of what I suffered—” 

He could say no more, and rising hastily walked for a few 
minutes about the room. Elinor, affected by his relation, 


and still more by his distress, could not speak. He saw her 
concern, and coming to her, took her hand, pressed it, and 
kissed it with grateful respect. A few minutes more of silent 
exertion enabled him to proceed with composure. 

“It was nearly three years after this unhappy period 
before I returned to England. My first care, when I did 
arrive, was of course to seek for her; but the search was as 
fruitless as it was melancholy. I could not trace her beyond 
her first seducer, and there was every reason to fear that 
she had removed from him only to sink deeper in a life of 
sin. Her legal allowance was not adequate to her fortune, 
nor sufficient for her comfortable maintenance, and I learnt 
from my brother that the power of receiving it had been 
made over some months before to another person. He 
imagined, and calmly could he imagine it, that her 
extravagance, and consequent distress, had obliged her to 
dispose of it for some immediate relief. At last, however, 
and after I had been six months in England, I did find her. 
Regard for a former servant of my own, who had since 
fallen into misfortune, carried me to visit him in a 
spunging-house, where he was confined for debt; and there, 
in the same house, under a similar confinement, was my 
unfortunate sister. So altered — so faded — worn down by 
acute suffering of every kind! hardly could I believe the 
melancholy and sickly figure before me, to be the remains 
of the lovely, blooming, healthful girl, on whom I had once 
doted. What I endured in so beholding her — but I have no 
right to wound your feelings by attempting to describe it — 
I have pained you too much already. That she was, to all 
appearance, in the last stage of a consumption, was — yes, 
in such a situation it was my greatest comfort. Life could do 
nothing for her, beyond giving time for a better preparation 
for death; and that was given. I saw her placed in 
comfortable lodgings, and under proper attendants; I 
visited her every day during the rest of her short life: I was 
with her in her last moments.” 


Again he stopped to recover himself; and Elinor spoke 
her feelings in an exclamation of tender concern, at the fate 
of his unfortunate friend. 

“Your sister, I hope, cannot be offended,” said he, “by the 
resemblance I have fancied between her and my poor 
disgraced relation. Their fates, their fortunes, cannot be 
the same; and had the natural sweet disposition of the one 
been guarded by a firmer mind, or a happier marriage, she 
might have been all that you will live to see the other be. 
But to what does all this lead? I seem to have been 
distressing you for nothing. Ah! Miss Dashwood — a 
subject such as this — untouched for fourteen years — it is 
dangerous to handle it at all! I will be more collected — 
more concise. She left to my care her only child, a little 
girl, the offspring of her first guilty connection, who was 
then about three years old. She loved the child, and had 
always kept it with her. It was a valued, a precious trust to 
me; and gladly would I have discharged it in the strictest 
sense, by watching over her education myself, had the 
nature of our situations allowed it; but I had no family, no 
home; and my little Eliza was therefore placed at school. I 
saw her there whenever I could, and after the death of my 
brother, (which happened about five years ago, and which 
left to me the possession of the family property,) she visited 
me at Delaford. I called her a distant relation; but I am well 
aware that I have in general been suspected of a much 
nearer connection with her. It is now three years ago (she 
had just reached her fourteenth year,) that I removed her 
from school, to place her under the care of a very 
respectable woman, residing in Dorsetshire, who had the 
charge of four or five other girls of about the same time of 
life; and for two years I had every reason to be pleased with 
her situation. But last February, almost a twelvemonth 
back, she suddenly disappeared. I had allowed her, 
(imprudently, as it has since turned out,) at her earnest 
desire, to go to Bath with one of her young friends, who 


was attending her father there for his health. I knew him to 
be a very good sort of man, and I thought well of his 
daughter — better than she deserved, for, with a most 
obstinate and ill-judged secrecy, she would tell nothing, 
would give no clue, though she certainly knew all. He, her 
father, a well-meaning, but not a quick-sighted man, could 
really, I believe, give no information; for he had been 
generally confined to the house, while the girls were 
ranging over the town and making what acquaintance they 
chose; and he tried to convince me, as thoroughly as he 
was convinced himself, of his daughter’s being entirely 
unconcerned in the business. In short, I could learn nothing 
but that she was gone; all the rest, for eight long months, 
was left to conjecture. What I thought, what I feared, may 
be imagined; and what I suffered too.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Elinor “could it be — could 
Willoughby!” — 

“The first news that reached me of her,” he continued, 
“came in a letter from herself, last October. It was 
forwarded to me from Delaford, and I received it on the 
very morning of our intended party to Whitwell; and this 
was the reason of my leaving Barton so suddenly, which I 
am sure must at the time have appeared strange to every 
body, and which I believe gave offence to some. Little did 
Mr. Willoughby imagine, I suppose, when his_ looks 
censured me for incivility in breaking up the party, that I 
was Called away to the relief of one whom he had made 
poor and miserable; but had he known it, what would it 
have availed? Would he have been less gay or less happy in 
the smiles of your sister? No, he had already done that, 
which no man who can feel for another would do. He had 
left the girl whose youth and innocence he had seduced, in 
a situation of the utmost distress, with no creditable home, 
no help, no friends, ignorant of his address! He had left her, 
promising to return; he neither returned, nor wrote, nor 
relieved her.” 


“This is beyond every thing!” exclaimed Elinor. 

“His character is now before you; expensive, dissipated, 
and worse than both. Knowing all this, as I have now known 
it many weeks, guess what I must have felt on seeing your 
sister as fond of him as ever, and on being assured that she 
was to marry him: guess what I must have felt for all your 
sakes. When I came to you last week and found you alone, I 
came determined to know the truth; though irresolute what 
to do when it was known. My behaviour must have seemed 
strange to you then; but now you will comprehend it. To 
suffer you all to be so deceived; to see your sister — but 
what could I do? I had no hope of interfering with success; 
and sometimes I thought your sister’s influence might yet 
reclaim him. But now, after such dishonorable usage, who 
can tell what were his designs on her. Whatever they may 
have been, however, she may now, and hereafter doubtless 
will, turn with gratitude towards her own condition, when 
she compares it with that of my poor Eliza, when she 
considers the wretched and hopeless situation of this poor 
girl, and pictures her to herself, with an affection for him so 
strong, still as strong as her own, and with a mind 
tormented by self-reproach, which must attend her through 
life. Surely this comparison must have its use with her. She 
will feel her own sufferings to be nothing. They proceed 
from no misconduct, and can bring no disgrace. On the 
contrary, every friend must be made still more her friend by 
them. Concern for her unhappiness, and respect for her 
fortitude under it, must strengthen every attachment. Use 
your own discretion, however, in communicating to her 
what I have told you. You must know best what will be its 
effect; but had I not seriously, and from my heart believed it 
might be of service, might lessen her regrets, I would not 
have suffered myself to trouble you with this account of my 
family afflictions, with a recital which may seem to have 
been intended to raise myself at the expense of others.” 


Elinor’s thanks followed this speech with grateful 
earnestness; attended too with the assurance of her 
expecting material advantage to Marianne, from the 
communication of what had passed. 

“T have been more pained,” said she, “by her endeavors 
to acquit him than by all the rest; for it irritates her mind 
more than the most perfect conviction of his unworthiness 
can do. Now, though at first she will suffer much, I am sure 
she will soon become easier. Have you,” she continued, 
after a short silence, “ever seen Mr. Willoughby since you 
left him at Barton?” 

“Yes,” he replied gravely, “once I have. One meeting was 
unavoidable.” 

Elinor, startled by his manner, looked at him anxiously, 
saying — 

“What? have you met him to—” 

“T could meet him no other way. Eliza had confessed to 
me, though most reluctantly, the name of her lover; and 
when he returned to town, which was within a fortnight 
after myself, we met by appointment, he to defend, I to 
punish his conduct. We returned unwounded, and the 
meeting, therefore, never got abroad.” 

Elinor sighed over the fancied necessity of this; but to a 
man and a soldier she presumed not to censure it. 

“Such,” said Colonel Brandon, after a pause, “has been 
the unhappy resemblance between the fate of mother and 
daughter! and so imperfectly have I discharged my trust!” 

“Ts she still in town?” 

“No; as soon as she recovered from her lying-in, for I 
found her near her delivery, I removed her and her child 
into the country, and there she remains.” 

Recollecting, soon afterwards, that he was _ probably 
dividing Elinor from her sister, he put an end to his visit, 
receiving from her again the same __ grateful 
acknowledgments, and leaving her full of compassion and 
esteem for him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


When the particulars of this conversation were repeated by 
Miss Dashwood to her sister, as they very soon were, the 
effect on her was not entirely such as the former had hoped 
to see. Not that Marianne appeared to distrust the truth of 
any part of it, for she listened to it all with the most steady 
and submissive attention, made neither objection nor 
remark, attempted no vindication of Willoughby, and 
seemed to show by her tears that she felt it to be 
impossible. But though this behaviour assured Elinor that 
the conviction of this guilt was carried home to her mind, 
though she saw with satisfaction the effect of it, in her no 
longer avoiding Colonel Brandon when he called, in her 
speaking to him, even voluntarily speaking, with a kind of 
compassionate respect, and though she saw her spirits less 
violently irritated than before, she did not see her less 
wretched. Her mind did become settled, but it was settled 
in a gloomy dejection. She felt the loss of Willoughby’s 
character yet more heavily than she had felt the loss of his 
heart; his seduction and desertion of Miss Williams, the 
misery of that poor girl, and the doubt of what his designs 
might once have been on herself, preyed altogether so 
much on her spirits, that she could not bring herself to 
speak of what she felt even to Elinor; and, brooding over 
her sorrows in silence, gave more pain to her sister than 
could have been communicated by the most open and most 
frequent confession of them. 

To give the feelings or the language of Mrs. Dashwood on 
receiving and answering Elinor’s letter would be only to 
give a repetition of what her daughters had already felt and 
said; of a disappointment hardly less painful than 
Marianne’s, and an indignation even greater than Elinor’s. 
Long letters from her, quickly succeeding each other, 


arrived to tell all that she suffered and thought; to express 
her anxious solicitude for Marianne, and entreat she would 
bear up with fortitude under this misfortune. Bad indeed 
must the nature of Marianne’s affliction be, when her 
mother could talk of fortitude! mortifying and humiliating 
must be the origin of those regrets, which she could wish 
her not to indulge! 

Against the interest of her own individual comfort, Mrs. 
Dashwood had determined that it would be better for 
Marianne to be any where, at that time, than at Barton, 
where every thing within her view would be bringing back 
the past in the strongest and most afflicting manner, by 
constantly placing Willoughby before her, such as she had 
always seen him there. She recommended it to her 
daughters, therefore, by all means not to shorten their visit 
to Mrs. Jennings; the length of which, though never exactly 
fixed, had been expected by all to comprise at least five or 
six weeks. A variety of occupations, of objects, and of 
company, which could not be procured at Barton, would be 
inevitable there, and might yet, she hoped, cheat Marianne, 
at times, into some interest beyond herself, and even into 
some amusement, much as the ideas of both might now be 
spurned by her. 

From all danger of seeing Willoughby again, her mother 
considered her to be at least equally safe in town as in the 
country, since his acquaintance must now be dropped by all 
who called themselves her friends. Design could never 
bring them in each other’s way: negligence could never 
leave them exposed to a surprise; and chance had less in its 
favour in the crowd of London than even in the retirement 
of Barton, where it might force him before her while paying 
that visit at Allenham on his marriage, which Mrs. 
Dashwood, from foreseeing at first as a probable event, had 
brought herself to expect as a certain one. 

She had yet another reason for wishing her children to 
remain where they were; a letter from her son-in-law had 


told her that he and his wife were to be in town before the 
middle of February, and she judged it right that they should 
sometimes see their brother. 

Marianne had promised to be guided by her mother’s 
opinion, and she submitted to it therefore without 
opposition, though it proved perfectly different from what 
she wished and expected, though she felt it to be entirely 
wrong, formed on mistaken grounds, and that by requiring 
her longer continuance in London it deprived her of the 
only possible alleviation of her wretchedness, the personal 
sympathy of her mother, and doomed her to such society 
and such scenes as must prevent her ever knowing a 
moment’s rest. 

But it was a matter of great consolation to her, that what 
brought evil to herself would bring good to her sister; and 
Elinor, on the other hand, suspecting that it would not be in 
her power to avoid Edward entirely, comforted herself by 
thinking, that though their longer stay would therefore 
militate against her own happiness, it would be better for 
Marianne than an immediate return into Devonshire. 

Her carefulness in guarding her sister from ever hearing 
Willoughby’s name mentioned, was not thrown away. 
Marianne, though without knowing it herself, reaped all its 
advantage; for neither Mrs. Jennings, nor Sir John, nor 
even Mrs. Palmer herself, ever spoke of him before her. 
Elinor wished that the same forbearance could have 
extended towards herself, but that was impossible, and she 
was obliged to listen day after day to the indignation of 
them all. 

Sir John, could not have thought it possible. “A man of 
whom he had always had such reason to think well! Such a 
good-natured fellow! He did not believe there was a bolder 
rider in England! It was an unaccountable business. He 
wished him at the devil with all his heart. He would not 
speak another word to him, meet him where he might, for 
all the world! No, not if it were to be by the side of Barton 


covert, and they were kept watching for two hours 
together. Such a scoundrel of a fellow! such a deceitful 
dog! It was only the last time they met that he had offered 
him one of Folly’s puppies! and this was the end of it!” 

Mrs. Palmer, in her way, was equally angry. “She was 
determined to drop his acquaintance immediately, and she 
was very thankful that she had never been acquainted with 
him at all. She wished with all her heart Combe Magna was 
not so near Cleveland; but it did not signify, for it was a 
great deal too far off to visit; she hated him so much that 
she was resolved never to mention his name again, and she 
should tell everybody she saw, how good-for-nothing he 
was.” 

The rest of Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy was shown in 
procuring all the particulars in her power of the 
approaching marriage, and communicating them to Elinor. 
She could soon tell at what coachmaker’s the new carriage 
was building, by what painter Mr. Willoughby’s portrait was 
drawn, and at what warehouse Miss Grey’s clothes might 
be seen. 

The calm and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton on the 
occasion was a happy relief to Elinor’s spirits, oppressed as 
they often were by the clamorous kindness of the others. It 
was a great comfort to her to be sure of exciting no interest 
in one person at least among their circle of friends: a great 
comfort to know that there was one who would meet her 
without feeling any curiosity after particulars, or any 
anxiety for her sister’s health. 

Every qualification is raised at times, by _ the 
circumstances of the moment, to more than its real value; 
and she was sometimes worried down by officious 
condolence to rate good-breeding as more indispensable to 
comfort than good-nature. 

Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affair about 
once every day, or twice, if the subject occurred very often, 
by saying, “It is very shocking, indeed!” and by the means 


of this continual though gentle vent, was able not only to 
see the Miss Dashwoods from the first without the smallest 
emotion, but very soon to see them without recollecting a 
word of the matter; and having thus supported the dignity 
of her own sex, and spoken her decided censure of what 
was wrong in the other, she thought herself at liberty to 
attend to the interest of her own assemblies, and therefore 
determined (though rather against the opinion of Sir John) 
that as Mrs. Willoughby would at once be a woman of 
elegance and fortune, to leave her card with her as soon as 
she married. 

Colonel Brandon’s delicate, unobtrusive enquiries were 
never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood. He had abundantly 
earned the privilege of intimate discussion of her sister’s 
disappointment, by the friendly zeal with which he had 
endeavoured to soften it, and they always conversed with 
confidence. His chief reward for the painful exertion of 
disclosing past sorrows and present humiliations, was given 
in the pitying eye with which Marianne sometimes 
observed him, and the gentleness of her voice whenever 
(though it did not often happen) she was obliged, or could 
oblige herself to speak to him. These assured him that his 
exertion had produced an increase of good-will towards 
himself, and these gave Elinor hopes of its being farther 
augmented hereafter; but Mrs. Jennings, who knew nothing 
of all this, who knew only that the Colonel continued as 
grave as ever, and that she could neither prevail on him to 
make the offer himself, nor commission her to make it for 
him, began, at the end of two days, to think that, instead of 
Mid-summer, they would not be married till Michaelmas, 
and by the end of a week that it would not be a match at 
all. The good understanding between the Colonel and Miss 
Dashwood seemed rather to declare that the honours of the 
mulberry-tree, the canal, and the yew arbour, would all be 
made over to her; and Mrs. Jennings had, for some time 
ceased to think at all of Mrs. Ferrars. 


Early in February, within a fortnight from the receipt of 
Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful office of 
informing her sister that he was married. She had taken 
care to have the intelligence conveyed to herself, as soon as 
it was known that the ceremony was over, as she was 
desirous that Marianne should not receive the first notice 
of it from the public papers, which she saw her eagerly 
examining every morning. 

She received the news with resolute composure; made no 
observation on it, and at first shed no tears; but after a 
short time they would burst out, and for the rest of the day, 
she was in a state hardly less pitiable than when she first 
learnt to expect the event. 

The Willoughbys left town as soon as they were married; 
and Elinor now hoped, as there could be no danger of her 
seeing either of them, to prevail on her sister, who had 
never yet left the house since the blow first fell, to go out 
again by degrees as she had done before. 

About this time the two Miss Steeles, lately arrived at 
their cousin’s house in Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, 
presented themselves again before their more grand 
relations in Conduit and Berkeley Streets; and were 
welcomed by them all with great cordiality. 

Elinor only was sorry to see them. Their presence always 
gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to make a very 
gracious return to the overpowering delight of Lucy in 
finding her stil] in town. 

“T should have been quite disappointed if I had not found 
you here still,” said she repeatedly, with a strong emphasis 
on the word. “But I always thought I should I was almost 
sure you would not leave London yet awhile; though you 
told me, you know, at Barton, that you should not stay 
above a month. But I thought, at the time, that you would 
most likely change your mind when it came to the point. It 
would have been such a great pity to have went away 
before your brother and sister came. And now to be sure 


you will be in no Aurry to be gone. I am amazingly glad you 
did not keep to your word.” 

Elinor perfectly understood her, and was forced to use all 
her self-command to make it appear that she did not. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Jennings, “and how did you 
travel?” 

“Not in the stage, I assure you,” replied Miss Steele, with 
quick exultation; “we came post all the way, and had a very 
smart beau to attend us. Dr. Davies was coming to town, 
and so we thought we’d join him in a post-chaise; and he 
behaved very genteelly, and paid ten or twelve shillings 
more than we did.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mrs. Jennings; “very pretty, indeed! and 
the Doctor is a single man, I warrant you.” 

“There now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly simpering, 
“everybody laughs at me so about the Doctor, and I cannot 
think why. My cousins say they are sure I have made a 
conquest; but for my part I declare I never think about him 
from one hour’s end to another. ‘Lord! here comes your 
beau, Nancy,’ my cousin said t’other day, when she saw him 
crossing the street to the house. My beau, indeed! said I — 
I cannot think who you mean. The Doctor is no beau of 
mine.” 

“Aye, aye, that is very pretty talking — but it won’t do — 
the Doctor is the man, I see.” 

“No, indeed!” replied her cousin, with affected 
earnestness, “and I beg you will contradict it, if you ever 
hear it talked of.” 

Mrs. Jennings directly gave her the gratifying assurance 
that she certainly would not, and Miss Steele was made 
completely happy. 

“IT suppose you will go and stay with your brother and 
sister, Miss Dashwood, when they come to town,” said Lucy, 
returning, after a cessation of hostile hints, to the charge. 

“No, I do not think we shall.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say you will.” 


Elinor would not humour her by farther opposition. 

“What a charming thing it is that Mrs. Dashwood can 
spare you both for so long a time together!” 

“Long a time, indeed!” interposed Mrs. Jennings. “Why, 
their visit is but just begun!” 

Lucy was silenced. 

“T am sorry we cannot see your sister, Miss Dashwood,” 
said Miss Steele. “I am sorry she is not well—” for 
Marianne had left the room on their arrival. 

“You are very good. My sister will be equally sorry to 
miss the pleasure of seeing you; but she has been very 
much plagued lately with nervous head-aches, which make 
her unfit for company or conversation.” 

“Oh, dear, that is a great pity! but such old friends as 
Lucy and me! — I think she might see us; and I am sure we 
would not speak a word.” 

Elinor, with great civility, declined the proposal. Her 
sister was perhaps laid down upon the bed, or in her 
dressing gown, and therefore not able to come to them. 

“Oh, if that’s all,” cried Miss Steele, “we can just as well 
go and see her.” 

Elinor began to find this impertinence too much for her 
temper; but she was saved the trouble of checking it, by 
Lucy’s sharp reprimand, which now, as on many occasions, 
though it did not give much sweetness to the manners of 
one sister, was of advantage in governing those of the 
other. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


After some opposition, Marianne yielded to her sister’s 
entreaties, and consented to go out with her and Mrs. 
Jennings one morning for half an hour. She expressly 
conditioned, however, for paying no visits, and would do no 
more than accompany them to Gray’s in Sackville Street, 
where Elinor was carrying on a negotiation for the 
exchange of a few old-fashioned jewels of her mother. 

When they stopped at the door, Mrs. Jennings recollected 
that there was a lady at the other end of the street on 
whom she ought to call; and as she had no business at 
Gray’s, it was resolved, that while her young friends 
transacted their’s, she should pay her visit and return for 
them. 

On ascending the stairs, the Miss Dashwoods found so 
many people before them in the room, that there was not a 
person at liberty to tend to their orders; and they were 
obliged to wait. All that could be done was, to sit down at 
that end of the counter which seemed to promise the 
quickest succession; one gentleman only was standing 
there, and it is probable that Elinor was not without hope of 
exciting his politeness to a quicker despatch. But the 
correctness of his eye, and the delicacy of his taste, proved 
to be beyond his politeness. He was giving orders for a 
toothpick-case for himself, and till its size, shape, and 
ornaments were determined, all of which, after examining 
and debating for a quarter of an hour over every toothpick- 
case in the shop, were finally arranged by his own inventive 
fancy, he had no leisure to bestow any other attention on 
the two ladies, than what was comprised in three or four 
very broad stares; a kind of notice which served to imprint 
on Elinor the remembrance of a person and face, of strong, 


natural, sterling insignificance, though adorned in the first 
style of fashion. 

Marianne was spared from the troublesome feelings of 
contempt and resentment, on this impertinent examination 
of their features, and on the puppyism of his manner in 
deciding on all the different horrors of the different 
toothpick-cases presented to his inspection, by remaining 
unconscious of it all; for she was as well able to collect her 
thoughts within herself, and be as ignorant of what was 
passing around her, in Mr. Gray’s shop, as in her own 
bedroom. 

At last the affair was decided. The ivory, the gold, and the 
pearls, all received their appointment, and the gentleman 
having named the last day on which his existence could be 
continued without the possession of the toothpick-case, 
drew on his gloves with leisurely care, and bestowing 
another glance on the Miss Dashwoods, but such a one as 
seemed rather to demand than express admiration, walked 
off with a happy air of real conceit and affected 
indifference. 

Elinor lost no time in bringing her business forward, was 
on the point of concluding it, when another gentleman 
presented himself at her side. She turned her eyes towards 
his face, and found him with some surprise to be her 
brother. 

Their affection and pleasure in meeting was just enough 
to make a very creditable appearance in Mr. Gray’s shop. 
John Dashwood was really far from being sorry to see his 
sisters again; it rather gave them satisfaction; and his 
inquiries after their mother were respectful and attentive. 

Elinor found that he and Fanny had been in town two 
days. 

“T wished very much to call upon you yesterday,” said he, 
“but it was impossible, for we were obliged to take Harry to 
see the wild beasts at Exeter Exchange; and we spent the 
rest of the day with Mrs. Ferrars. Harry was vastly pleased. 


This morning I had fully intended to call on you, if I could 
possibly find a spare half hour, but one has always so much 
to do on first coming to town. I am come here to bespeak 
Fanny a seal. But tomorrow I think I shall certainly be able 
to call in Berkeley Street, and be introduced to your friend 
Mrs. Jennings. I understand she is a woman of very good 
fortune. And the Middletons too, you must introduce me to 
them. As my mother-in-law’s relations, I shall be happy to 
show them every respect. They are excellent neighbours to 
you in the country, I understand.” 

“Excellent indeed. Their attention to our comfort, their 
friendliness in every particular, is more than I can express.” 

“Tam extremely glad to hear it, upon my word; extremely 
glad indeed. But so it ought to be; they are people of large 
fortune, they are related to you, and every civility and 
accommodation that can serve to make your situation 
pleasant might be reasonably expected. And so you are 
most comfortably settled in your little cottage and want for 
nothing! Edward brought us a most charming account of 
the place: the most complete thing of its kind, he said, that 
ever was, and you all seemed to enjoy it beyond any thing. 
It was a great satisfaction to us to hear it, I assure you.” 

Elinor did feel a little ashamed of her brother; and was 
not sorry to be spared the necessity of answering him, by 
the arrival of Mrs. Jennings’s servant, who came to tell her 
that his mistress waited for them at the door. 

Mr. Dashwood attended them down _ stairs, was 
introduced to Mrs. Jennings at the door of her carriage, and 
repeating his hope of being able to call on them the next 
day, took leave. 

His visit was duly paid. He came with a pretence at an 
apology from their sister-in-law, for not coming too; “but 
she was so much engaged with her mother, that really she 
had no leisure for going any where.” Mrs. Jennings, 
however, assured him directly, that she should not stand 
upon ceremony, for they were all cousins, or something like 


it, and she should certainly wait on Mrs. John Dashwood 
very soon, and bring her sisters to see her. His manners to 
them, though calm, were perfectly kind; to Mrs. Jennings, 
most attentively civil; and on Colonel Brandon’s coming in 
soon after himself, he eyed him with a curiosity which 
seemed to say, that he only wanted to know him to be rich, 
to be equally civil to him. 

After staying with them half an hour, he asked Elinor to 
walk with him to Conduit Street, and introduce him to Sir 
John and Lady Middleton. The weather was remarkably 
fine, and she readily consented. As soon as they were out of 
the house, his enquiries began. 

“Who is Colonel Brandon? Is he a man of fortune?” 

“Yes; he has very good property in Dorsetshire.” 

“T am glad of it. He seems a most gentlemanlike man; 
and I think, Elinor, I may congratulate you on the prospect 
of a very respectable establishment in life.” 

“Me, brother! what do you mean?” 

“He likes you. I observed him narrowly, and am 
convinced of it. What is the amount of his fortune?” 

“T believe about two thousand a year.” 

“Two thousand a-year;” and then working himself up to a 
pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, “Elinor, I wish 
with all my heart it were twice as much, for your sake.” 

“Indeed I believe you,” replied Elinor; “but I am very 
sure that Colonel Brandon has not the smallest wish of 
Marrying me. 

“You are mistaken, Elinor; you are very much mistaken. 
A very little trouble on your side secures him. Perhaps just 
at present he may be undecided; the smallness of your 
fortune may make him hang back; his friends may all advise 
him against it. But some of those little attentions and 
encouragements which ladies can so easily give will fix him, 
in spite of himself. And there can be no reason why you 
should not try for him. It is not to be supposed that any 
prior attachment on your side — in short, you know as to an 


attachment of that kind, it is quite out of the question, the 
objections are insurmountable — you have too much sense 
not to see all that. Colonel Brandon must be the man; and 
no civility shall be wanting on my part to make him pleased 
with you and your family. It is a match that must give 
universal satisfaction. In short, it is a kind of thing that,” 
lowering his voice to an important whisper, “will be 
exceedingly welcome to all parties.” Recollecting himself, 
however, he added, “That is, I mean to say — your friends 
are all truly anxious to see you well settled; Fanny 
particularly, for she has your interest very much at heart, I 
assure you. And her mother too, Mrs. Ferrars, a very good- 
natured woman, I am sure it would give her great pleasure; 
she said as much the other day.” 

Elinor would not vouchsafe any answer. 

“It would be something remarkable, now,” he continued, 
“something droll, if Fanny should have a brother and I a 
sister settling at the same time. And yet it is not very 
unlikely.” 

“Is Mr. Edward Ferrars,” said Elinor, with resolution, 
“going to be married?” 

“Tt is not actually settled, but there is such a thing in 
agitation. He has a most excellent mother. Mrs. Ferrars, 
with the utmost liberality, will come forward, and settle on 
him a thousand a year, if the match takes place. The lady is 
the Hon. Miss Morton, only daughter of the late Lord 
Morton, with thirty thousand pounds. A very desirable 
connection on both sides, and I have not a doubt of its 
taking place in time. A thousand a-year is a great deal for a 
mother to give away, to make over for ever; but Mrs. 
Ferrars has a noble spirit. To give you another instance of 
her liberality: — The other day, as soon as we came to 
town, aware that money could not be very plenty with us 
just now, she put bank-notes into Fanny’s hands to the 
amount of two hundred pounds. And extremely acceptable 


it is, for we must live at a great expense while we are 
here.” 

He paused for her assent and compassion; and she 
forced herself to say — 

“Your expenses both in town and country must certainly 
be considerable; but your income is a large one.” 

“Not so large, I dare say, as many people suppose. I do 
not mean to complain, however; it is undoubtedly a 
comfortable one, and I hope will in time be better. The 
enclosure of Norland Common, now carrying on, is a most 
serious drain. And then I have made a little purchase within 
this half year; East Kingham Farm, you must remember the 
place, where old Gibson used to live. The land was so very 
desirable for me in every respect, so immediately adjoining 
my own property, that I felt it my duty to buy it. I could not 
have answered it to my conscience to let it fall into any 
other hands. A man must pay for his convenience; and it 
has cost me a vast deal of money.” 

“More than you think it really and intrinsically worth.” 

“Why, I hope not that. I might have sold it again, the next 
day, for more than I gave: but, with regard to the purchase- 
money, I might have been very unfortunate indeed; for the 
stocks were at that time so low, that if I had not happened 
to have the necessary sum in my banker’s hands, I must 
have sold out to very great loss.” 

Elinor could only smile. 

“Other great and inevitable expenses too we have had on 
first coming to Norland. Our respected father, as you well 
know, bequeathed all the Stanhill effects that remained at 
Norland (and very valuable they were) to your mother. Far 
be it from me to repine at his doing so; he had an 
undoubted right to dispose of his own property as he chose, 
but, in consequence of it, we have been obliged to make 
large purchases of linen, china, &c. to supply the place of 
what was taken away. You may guess, after all these 


expenses, how very far we must be from being rich, and 
how acceptable Mrs. Ferrars’s kindness is.” 

“Certainly,” said Elinor; “and assisted by her liberality, I 
hope you may yet live to be in easy circumstances.” 

“Another year or two may do much towards it,” he 
gravely replied; “but however there is still a great deal to 
be done. There is not a stone laid of Fanny’s green-house, 
and nothing but the plan of the flower-garden marked out.” 

“Where is the green-house to be?” 

“Upon the knoll behind the house. The old walnut trees 
are all come down to make room for it. It will be a very fine 
object from many parts of the park, and the flower-garden 
will slope down just before it, and be exceedingly pretty. We 
have cleared away all the old thorns that grew in patches 
over the brow.” 

Elinor kept her concern and her censure to herself; and 
was very thankful that Marianne was not present, to share 
the provocation. 

Having now said enough to make his poverty clear, and 
to do away the necessity of buying a pair of ear-rings for 
each of his sisters, in his next visit at Gray’s his thoughts 
took a cheerfuller turn, and he began to congratulate Elinor 
on having such a friend as Mrs. Jennings. 

“She seems a most valuable woman indeed — Her house, 
her style of living, all bespeak an exceeding good income; 
and it is an acquaintance that has not only been of great 
use to you hitherto, but in the end may prove materially 
advantageous. Her inviting you to town is certainly a vast 
thing in your favour; and indeed, it speaks altogether so 
great a regard for you, that in all probability when she dies 
you will not be forgotten. She must have a great deal to 
leave.” 

“Nothing at all, I should rather suppose; for she has only 
her jointure, which will descend to her children.” 

“But it is not to be imagined that she lives up to her 
income. Few people of common prudence will do that; and 


whatever she saves, she will be able to dispose of.” 

“And do you not think it more likely that she should leave 
it to her daughters, than to us?” 

“Her daughters are both exceedingly well married, and 
therefore I cannot perceive the necessity of her 
remembering them farther. Whereas, in my opinion, by her 
taking so much notice of you, and treating you in this kind 
of way, she has given you a sort of claim on her future 
consideration, which a conscientious woman would not 
disregard. Nothing can be kinder than her behaviour; and 
she can hardly do all this, without being aware of the 
expectation it raises.” 

“But she raises none in those most concerned. Indeed, 
brother, your anxiety for our welfare and prosperity carries 
you too far.” 

“Why, to be sure,” said he, seeming to recollect himself, 
“people have little, have very little in their power. But, my 
dear Elinor, what is the matter with Marianne? — she looks 
very unwell, has lost her colour, and is grown quite thin. Is 
She ill?” 

“She is not well, she has had a nervous complaint on her 
for several weeks.” 

“T am sorry for that. At her time of life, any thing of an 
illness destroys the bloom for ever! Her’s has been a very 
short one! She was as handsome a girl last September, as I 
ever saw; and as likely to attract the man. There was 
something in her style of beauty, to please them 
particularly. I remember Fanny used to say that she would 
marry sooner and better than you did; not but what she is 
exceedingly fond of you, but so it happened to strike her. 
She will be mistaken, however. I question whether 
Marianne now, will marry a man worth more than five or 
six hundred a-year, at the utmost, and I am very much 
deceived if you do not do better. Dorsetshire! I know very 
little of Dorsetshire; but, my dear Elinor, I shall be 
exceedingly glad to know more of it; and I think I can 


answer for your having Fanny and myself among the 
earliest and best pleased of your visitors.” 

Elinor tried very seriously to convince him that there was 
no likelihood of her marrying Colonel Brandon; but it was 
an expectation of too much pleasure to himself to be 
relinquished, and he was really resolved on seeking an 
intimacy with that gentleman, and promoting the marriage 
by every possible attention. He had just compunction 
enough for having done nothing for his sisters himself, to 
be exceedingly anxious that everybody else should do a 
great deal; and an offer from Colonel Brandon, or a legacy 
from Mrs. Jennings, was the easiest means of atoning for 
his own neglect. 

They were lucky enough to find Lady Middleton at home, 
and Sir John came in before their visit ended. Abundance of 
civilities passed on all sides. Sir John was ready to like 
anybody, and though Mr. Dashwood did not seem to know 
much about horses, he soon set him down as a very good- 
natured fellow: while Lady Middleton saw enough of 
fashion in his appearance to think his acquaintance worth 
having; and Mr. Dashwood went away delighted with both. 

“T shall have a charming account to carry to Fanny,” said 
he, as he walked back with his sister. “Lady Middleton is 
really a most elegant woman! Such a woman as I am sure 
Fanny will be glad to know. And Mrs. Jennings too, an 
exceedingly well-behaved woman, though not so elegant as 
her daughter. Your sister need not have any scruple even of 
visiting her, which, to say the truth, has been a little the 
case, and very naturally; for we only knew that Mrs. 
Jennings was the widow of a man who had got all his money 
in a low way; and Fanny and Mrs. Ferrars were both 
strongly prepossessed, that neither she nor her daughters 
were such kind of women as Fanny would like to associate 
with. But now I can carry her a most satisfactory account of 
both.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Mrs. John Dashwood had so much confidence in her 
husband’s judgment, that she waited the very next day both 
on Mrs. Jennings and her daughter; and her confidence was 
rewarded by finding even the former, even the woman with 
whom her sisters were staying, by no means unworthy her 
notice; and as for Lady Middleton, she found her one of the 
most charming women in the world! 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased with Mrs. 
Dashwood. There was a kind of cold hearted selfishness on 
both sides, which mutually attracted them; and they 
sympathised with each other in an insipid propriety of 
demeanor, and a general want of understanding. 

The same manners, however, which recommended Mrs. 
John Dashwood to the good opinion of Lady Middleton did 
not suit the fancy of Mrs. Jennings, and to hershe appeared 
nothing more than a little proud-looking woman of 
uncordial address, who met her husband’s sisters without 
any affection, and almost without having anything to say to 
them; for of the quarter of an hour bestowed on Berkeley 
Street, she sat at least seven minutes and a half in silence. 

Elinor wanted very much to know, though she did not 
choose to ask, whether Edward was then in town; but 
nothing would have induced Fanny voluntarily to mention 
his name before her, till able to tell her that his marriage 
with Miss Morton was resolved on, or till her husband’s 
expectations on Colonel Brandon were answered; because 
she believed them still so very much attached to each other, 
that they could not be too sedulously divided in word and 
deed on every occasion. The intelligence however, which 
she would not give, soon flowed from another quarter. Lucy 
came very shortly to claim Elinor’s compassion on being 
unable to see Edward, though he had arrived in town with 


Mr. and Mrs. Dashwood. He dared not come to Bartlett’s 
Buildings for fear of detection, and though their mutual 
impatience to meet, was not to be told, they could do 
nothing at present but write. 

Edward assured them himself of his being in town, within 
a very short time, by twice calling in Berkeley Street. Twice 
was his card found on the table, when they returned from 
their morning’s engagements. Elinor was pleased that he 
had called; and still more pleased that she had missed him. 

The Dashwoods were so prodigiously delighted with the 
Middletons, that, though not much in the habit of giving 
anything, they determined to give them — a dinner; and 
soon after their acquaintance began, invited them to dine in 
Harley Street, where they had taken a very good house for 
three months. Their sisters and Mrs. Jennings were invited 
likewise, and John Dashwood was careful to secure Colonel 
Brandon, who, always glad to be where the Miss 
Dashwoods were, received his eager civilities with some 
surprise, but much more pleasure. They were to meet Mrs. 
Ferrars; but Elinor could not learn whether her sons were 
to be of the party. The expectation of seeing her, however, 
was enough to make her interested in the engagement; for 
though she could now meet Edward’s mother without that 
strong anxiety which had once promised to attend such an 
introduction, though she could now see her with perfect 
indifference as to her opinion of herself, her desire of being 
in company with Mrs. Ferrars, her curiosity to know what 
she was like, was as lively as ever. 

The interest with which she thus anticipated the party, 
was soon afterwards increased, more powerfully than 
pleasantly, by her hearing that the Miss Steeles were also 
to be at it. 

So well had they recommended themselves to Lady 
Middleton, so agreeable had their assiduities made them to 
her, that though Lucy was certainly not so elegant, and her 
sister not even genteel, she was as ready as Sir John to ask 


them to spend a week or two in Conduit Street; and it 
happened to be particularly convenient to the Miss Steeles, 
as soon as the Dashwoods’ invitation was known, that their 
visit should begin a few days before the party took place. 

Their claims to the notice of Mrs. John Dashwood, as the 
nieces of the gentleman who for many years had had the 
care of her brother, might not have done much, however, 
towards procuring them seats at her table; but as Lady 
Middleton’s guests they must be welcome; and Lucy, who 
had long wanted to be personally known to the family, to 
have a nearer view of their characters and her own 
difficulties, and to have an opportunity of endeavouring to 
please them, had seldom been happier in her life, than she 
was on receiving Mrs. John Dashwood’s card. 

On Elinor its effect was very different. She began 
immediately to determine, that Edward who lived with his 
mother, must be asked as his mother was, to a party given 
by his sister; and to see him for the first time, after all that 
passed, in the company of Lucy! — she hardly knew how 
she could bear it! 

These apprehensions, perhaps, were not founded entirely 
on reason, and certainly not at all on truth. They were 
relieved however, not by her own recollection, but by the 
good will of Lucy, who believed herself to be inflicting a 
severe disappointment when she told her that Edward 
certainly would not be in Harley Street on Tuesday, and 
even hoped to be carrying the pain still farther by 
persuading her that he was kept away by the extreme 
affection for herself, which he could not conceal when they 
were together. 

The important Tuesday came that was to introduce the 
two young ladies to this formidable mother-in-law. 

“Pity me, dear Miss Dashwood!” said Lucy, as they 
walked up the stairs together — for the Middletons arrived 
so directly after Mrs. Jennings, that they all followed the 
servant at the same time—”’ There is nobody here but you, 


that can feel for me. I declare I can hardly stand. Good 
gracious! — In a moment I shall see the person that all my 
happiness depends on — that is to be my mother!” — 

Elinor could have given her immediate relief by 
suggesting the possibility of its being Miss Morton’s 
mother, rather than her own, whom they were about to 
behold; but instead of doing that, she assured her, and with 
great sincerity, that she did pity her — to the utter 
amazement of Lucy, who, though really uncomfortable 
herself, hoped at least to be an object of irrepressible envy 
to Elinor. 

Mrs. Ferrars was a little, thin woman, upright, even to 
formality, in her figure, and serious, even to sourness, in 
her aspect. Her complexion was sallow; and her features 
small, without beauty, and naturally without expression; but 
a lucky contraction of the brow had rescued her 
countenance from the disgrace of insipidity, by giving it the 
strong characters of pride and ill nature. She was not a 
woman of many words; for, unlike people in general, she 
proportioned them to the number of her ideas; and of the 
few syllables that did escape her, not one fell to the share 
of Miss Dashwood, whom she eyed with the spirited 
determination of disliking her at all events. 

Elinor could not now be made unhappy by this behaviour. 
A few months ago it would have hurt her exceedingly; but it 
was not in Mrs. Ferrars’ power to distress her by it now; 
and the difference of her manners to the Miss Steeles, a 
difference which seemed purposely made to humble her 
more, only amused her. She could not but smile to see the 
graciousness of both mother and daughter towards the very 
person — for Lucy was particularly distinguished — whom 
of all others, had they known as much as she did, they 
would have been most anxious to mortify; while she herself, 
who had comparatively no power to wound them, sat 
pointedly slighted by both. But while she smiled at a 
graciousness so misapplied, she could not reflect on the 


mean-spirited folly from which it sprung, nor observe the 
studied attentions with which the Miss Steeles courted its 
continuance, without thoroughly despising them all four. 

Lucy was all exultation on being so _ honorably 
distinguished; and Miss Steele wanted only to be teased 
about Dr. Davies to be perfectly happy. 

The dinner was a grand one, the servants were 
numerous, and every thing bespoke the Mistress’s 
inclination for show, and the Master’s ability to support it. 
In spite of the improvements and additions which were 
making to the Norland estate, and in spite of its owner 
having once been within some thousand pounds of being 
obliged to sell out at a loss, nothing gave any symptom of 
that indigence which he had tried to infer from it; no 
poverty of any kind, except of conversation, appeared; but 
there, the deficiency was considerable. John Dashwood had 
not much to say for himself that was worth hearing, and his 
wife had still less. But there was no peculiar disgrace in 
this; for it was very much the case with the chief of their 
visitors, who almost all laboured under one or other of 
these disqualifications for being agreeable — Want of 
sense, either natural or improved — want of elegance — 
want of spirits — or want of temper. 

When the ladies withdrew to the drawing-room after 
dinner, this poverty was particularly evident, for the 
gentlemen had supplied the discourse with some variety — 
the variety of politics, inclosing land, and breaking horses 
— but then it was all over; and one subject only engaged 
the ladies till coffee came in, which was the comparative 
heights of Harry Dashwood, and Lady Middleton’s second 
son William, who were nearly of the same age. 

Had both the children been there, the affair might have 
been determined too easily by measuring them at once; but 
as Harry only was present, it was all conjectural assertion 
on both sides; and every body had a right to be equally 


positive in their opinion, and to repeat it over and over 
again as often as they liked. 

The parties stood thus: — 

The two mothers, though each really convinced that her 
own son was the tallest, politely decided in favour of the 
other. The two grandmothers, with not less partiality, but 
more sincerity, were equally earnest in support of their own 
descendant. 

Lucy, who was hardly less anxious to please one parent 
than the other, thought the boys were both remarkably tall 
for their age, and could not conceive that there could be 
the smallest difference in the world between them; and 
Miss Steele, with yet greater address gave it, as fast as she 
could, in favour of each. 

Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on William’s 
side, by which she offended Mrs. Ferrars and Fanny still 
more, did not see the necessity of enforcing it by any 
farther assertion; and Marianne, when called on for her’s, 
offended them all, by declaring that she had no opinion to 
give, as she had never thought about it. 

Before her removing from Norland, Elinor had painted a 
very pretty pair of screens for her sister-in-law, which being 
now just mounted and brought home, ornamented her 
present drawing room; and these screens, catching the eye 
of John Dashwood on his following the other gentlemen into 
the room, were officiously handed by him to Colonel 
Brandon for his admiration. 

“These are done by my eldest sister,” said he; “and you, 
as a man of taste, will, I dare say, be pleased with them. I 
do not know whether you have ever happened to see any of 
her performances before, but she is in general reckoned to 
draw extremely well.” 

The Colonel, though disclaiming all pretensions to 
connoisseurship, warmly admired the screens, as he would 
have done any thing painted by Miss Dashwood; and on the 
curiosity of the others being of course excited, they were 


handed round for general inspection. Mrs. Ferrars, not 
aware of their being Elinor’s work, particularly requested 
to look at them; and after they had received gratifying 
testimony of Lady Middleton’s approbation, Fanny 
presented them to her mother, considerately informing her, 
at the same time, that they were done by Miss Dashwood. 

“Hum” — said Mrs. Ferrars—’very pretty,” — and 
without regarding them at all, returned them to her 
daughter. 

Perhaps Fanny thought for a moment that her mother 
had been quite rude enough, — for, colouring a little, she 
immediately said — 

“They are very pretty, ma’am — an’t they?” But then 
again, the dread of having been too civil, too encouraging 
herself, probably came over her, for she presently added, 
“Do you not think they are something in Miss Morton’s 
style of painting, Ma’am? — She does paint most 
delightfully! — How beautifully her last landscape is done!” 

“Beautifully indeed! But she does every thing well.” 

Marianne could not bear this. She was already greatly 
displeased with Mrs. Ferrars; and such ill-timed praise of 
another, at Elinor’s expense, though she had not any notion 
of what was principally meant by it, provoked her 
immediately to say with warmth — 

“This is admiration of a very particular kind! what is Miss 
Morton to us? who knows, or who cares, for her? — it is 
Elinor of whom we think and speak.” 

And so saying, she took the screens out of her sister-in- 
law’s hands, to admire them herself as they ought to be 
admired. 

Mrs. Ferrars looked exceedingly angry, and drawing 
herself up more stiffly than ever, pronounced in retort this 
bitter philippic, “Miss Morton is Lord Morton’s daughter.” 

Fanny looked very angry too, and her husband was all in 
a fright at his sister’s audacity. Elinor was much more hurt 
by Marianne’s warmth than she had been by what 


produced it; but Colonel Brandon’s eyes, as they were fixed 
on Marianne, declared that he noticed only what was 
amiable in it, the affectionate heart which could not bear to 
see a sister slighted in the smallest point. 

Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. The cold insolence 
of Mrs. Ferrars’s general behaviour to her sister, seemed, 
to her, to foretell such difficulties and distresses to Elinor, 
as her own wounded heart taught her to think of with 
horror; and urged by a strong impulse of affectionate 
sensibility, she moved after a moment, to her sister’s chair, 
and putting one arm round her neck, and one cheek close 
to hers, said in a low, but eager, voice — 

“Dear, dear Elinor, don’t mind them. Don’t let them make 
you unhappy.” 

She could say no more; her spirits were quite overcome, 
and hiding her face on Elinor’s shoulder, she burst into 
tears. Every body’s attention was called, and almost every 
body was concerned. Colonel Brandon rose up and went to 
them without knowing what he did. Mrs. Jennings, with a 
very intelligent “Ah! poor dear,” immediately gave her her 
salts; and Sir John felt so desperately enraged against the 
author of this nervous distress, that he instantly changed 
his seat to one close by Lucy Steele, and gave her, in a 
whisper, a brief account of the whole shocking affair. 

In a few minutes, however, Marianne was recovered 
enough to put an end to the bustle, and sit down among the 
rest; though her spirits retained the impression of what had 
passed, the whole evening. 

“Poor Marianne!” said her brother to Colonel Brandon, in 
a low voice, as soon as he could secure his attention: “She 
has not such good health as her sister, — she is very 
nervous, — she has not Elinor’s constitution; — and one 
must allow that there is something very trying to a young 
woman who has been a beauty in the loss of her personal 
attractions. You would not think it perhaps, but Marianne 


was remarkably handsome a few months ago; quite as 
handsome as Elinor. Now you see it is all gone.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Elinor’s curiosity to see Mrs. Ferrars was satisfied. She had 
found in her every thing that could tend to make a farther 
connection between the families undesirable. She had seen 
enough of her pride, her meanness, and her determined 
prejudice against herself, to comprehend all the difficulties 
that must have perplexed the engagement, and retarded 
the marriage, of Edward and herself, had he been 
otherwise free; — and she had seen almost enough to be 
thankful for her own sake, that one greater obstacle 
preserved her from suffering under any other of Mrs. 
Ferrars’s creation, preserved her from all dependence upon 
her caprice, or any solicitude for her good opinion. Or at 
least, if she did not bring herself quite to rejoice in 
Edward’s being fettered to Lucy, she determined, that had 
Lucy been more amiable, she ought to have rejoiced. 

She wondered that Lucy’s spirits could be so very much 
elevated by the civility of Mrs. Ferrars; — that her interest 
and her vanity should so very much blind her as to make 
the attention which seemed only paid her because she was 
not Elinor appear a compliment to herself — or to allow her 
to derive encouragement from a preference only given her, 
because her real situation was unknown. But that it was so, 
had not only been declared by Lucy’s eyes at the time, but 
was declared over again the next morning more openly, for 
at her particular desire, Lady Middleton set her down in 
Berkeley Street on the chance of seeing Elinor alone, to tell 
her how happy she was. 

The chance proved a lucky one, for a message from Mrs. 
Palmer soon after she arrived, carried Mrs. Jennings away. 

“My dear friend,” cried Lucy, as soon as they were by 
themselves, “I come to talk to you of my happiness. Could 
anything be so flattering as Mrs. Ferrars’s way of treating 


me yesterday? So exceeding affable as she was! You know 
how I dreaded the thoughts of seeing her; but the very 
moment I was introduced, there was such an affability in 
her behaviour as really should seem to say, she had quite 
took a fancy to me. Now was not it so? You saw it all; and 
was not you quite struck with it?” 

“She was certainly very civil to you.” 

“Civil! — Did you see nothing but only civility? — Isawa 
vast deal more. Such kindness as fell to the share of nobody 
but me! — No pride, no hauteur, and your sister just the 
same — all sweetness and affability!” 

Elinor wished to talk of something else, but Lucy still 
pressed her to own that she had reason for her happiness; 
and Elinor was obliged to go on. 

“Undoubtedly, if they had known your engagement,” said 
she, “nothing could be more flattering than their treatment 
of you; — but as that was not the case—” 

“T guessed you would say so,” replied Lucy quickly—” but 
there was no reason in the world why Mrs. Ferrars should 
seem to like me, if she did not, and her liking me is every 
thing. You shan’t talk me out of my satisfaction. I am sure it 
will all end well, and there will be no difficulties at all, to 
what I used to think. Mrs. Ferrars is a charming woman, 
and so is your sister. They are both delightful women, 
indeed! — I wonder I should never hear you say how 
agreeable Mrs. Dashwood was!” 

To this Elinor had no answer to make, and did not 
attempt any. 

“Are you ill, Miss Dashwood? — you seem low — you 
don’t speak; — sure you an’t well.” 

“T never was in better health.” 

“T am glad of it with all my heart; but really you did not 
look it. I should be sorry to have you ill; you, that have been 
the greatest comfort to me in the world! — Heaven knows 
what I should have done without your friendship.” — 


Elinor tried to make a civil answer, though doubting her 
own success. But it seemed to satisfy Lucy, for she directly 
replied — 

“Indeed I am perfectly convinced of your regard for me, 
and next to Edward’s love, it is the greatest comfort I have. 
Poor Edward! — But now there is one good thing, we shall 
be able to meet, and meet pretty often, for Lady 
Middleton’s delighted with Mrs. Dashwood, so we shall be 
a good deal in Harley Street, I dare say, and Edward spends 
half his time with his sister — besides, Lady Middleton and 
Mrs. Ferrars will visit now; — and Mrs. Ferrars and your 
sister were both so good to say more than once, they 
should always be glad to see me. They are such charming 
women! — I am sure if ever you tell your sister what I think 
of her, you cannot speak too high.” 

But Elinor would not give her any encouragement to 
hope that she should tell her sister. Lucy continued. 

“T am sure I should have seen it in a moment, if Mrs. 
Ferrars had took a dislike to me. If she had only made me a 
formal courtesy, for instance, without saying a word, and 
never after had took any notice of me, and never looked at 
me in a pleasant way — you know what I mean — if I had 
been treated in that forbidding sort of way, I should have 
gave it all up in despair. I could not have stood it. For 
where she does dislike, I know it is most violent.” 

Elinor was prevented from making any reply to this civil 
triumph, by the door’s being thrown open, the servant’s 
announcing Mr. Ferrars, and Edward’s immediately walking 
in. 

It was a very awkward moment; and the countenance of 
each showed that it was so. They all looked exceedingly 
foolish; and Edward seemed to have as great an inclination 
to walk out of the room again, as to advance farther into it. 
The very circumstance, in its unpleasantest form, which 
they would each have been most anxious to avoid, had 
fallen on them. They were not only all three together, but 


were together without the relief of any other person. The 
ladies recovered themselves first. It was not Lucy’s 
business to put herself forward, and the appearance of 
secrecy must still be kept up. She could therefore only look 
her tenderness, and after slightly addressing him, said no 
more. 

But Elinor had more to do; and so anxious was she, for 
his sake and her own, to do it well, that she forced herself, 
after a moment’s recollection, to welcome him, with a look 
and manner that were almost easy, and almost open; and 
another struggle, another effort still improved them. She 
would not allow the presence of Lucy, nor _ the 
consciousness of some injustice towards herself, to deter 
her from saying that she was happy to see him, and that 
she had very much regretted being from home, when he 
called before in Berkeley Street. She would not be 
frightened from paying him those attentions which, as a 
friend and almost a relation, were his due, by the observant 
eyes of Lucy, though she soon perceived them to be 
narrowly watching her. 

Her manners gave some re-assurance to Edward, and he 
had courage enough to sit down; but his embarrassment 
still exceeded that of the ladies in a proportion, which the 
case rendered reasonable, though his sex might make it 
rare; for his heart had not the indifference of Lucy’s, nor 
could his conscience have quite the ease of Elinor’s. 

Lucy, with a demure and settled air, seemed determined 
to make no contribution to the comfort of the others, and 
would not say a word; and almost every thing that was said, 
proceeded from Elinor, who was obliged to volunteer all the 
information about her mother’s health, their coming to 
town, &c. which Edward ought to have inquired about, but 
never did. 

Her exertions did not stop here; for she soon afterwards 
felt herself so heroically disposed as to determine, under 
pretence of fetching Marianne, to leave the others by 


themselves; and she really did it, and that in the 
handsomest manner, for she loitered away several minutes 
on the landing-place, with the most high-minded fortitude, 
before she went to her sister. When that was once done, 
however, it was time for the raptures of Edward to cease; 
for Marianne’s joy hurried her into the drawing-room 
immediately. Her pleasure in seeing him was like every 
other of her feelings, strong in itself, and strongly spoken. 
She met him with a hand that would be taken, and a voice 
that expressed the affection of a sister. 

“Dear Edward!” she cried, “this is a moment of great 
happiness! — This would almost make amends for every 
thing?” 

Edward tried to return her kindness as it deserved, but 
before such witnesses he dared not say half what he really 
felt. Again they all sat down, and for a moment or two all 
were silent; while Marianne was looking with the most 
speaking tenderness, sometimes at Edward and sometimes 
at Elinor, regretting only that their delight in each other 
should be checked by Lucy’s unwelcome presence. Edward 
was the first to speak, and it was to notice Marianne’s 
altered looks, and express his fear of her not finding 
London agree with her. 

“Oh, don’t think of me!” she replied with spirited 
earnestness, though her eyes were filled with tears as she 
spoke, “don’t think of my health. Elinor is well, you see. 
That must be enough for us both.” 

This remark was not calculated to make Edward or 
Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good will of Lucy, 
who looked up at Marianne with no very benignant 
expression. 

“Do you like London?” said Edward, willing to say any 
thing that might introduce another subject. 

“Not at all. I expected much pleasure in it, but I have 
found none. The sight of you, Edward, is the only comfort it 


has afforded; and thank Heaven! you are what you always 
were!” 

She paused — no one spoke. 

“T think, Elinor,” she presently added, “we must employ 
Edward to take care of us in our return to Barton. In a 
week or two, I suppose, we shall be going; and, I trust, 
Edward will not be very unwilling to accept the charge.” 

Poor Edward muttered something, but what it was, 
nobody knew, not even himself. But Marianne, who saw his 
agitation, and could easily trace it to whatever cause best 
pleased herself, was perfectly satisfied, and soon talked of 
something else. 

“We spent such a day, Edward, in Harley Street 
yesterday! So dull, so wretchedly dull! — But I have much 
to say to you on that head, which cannot be said now.” 

And with this admirable discretion did she defer the 
assurance of her finding their mutual relatives more 
disagreeable than ever, and of her being particularly 
disgusted with his mother, till they were more in private. 

“But why were you not there, Edward? — Why did you 
not come?” 

“T was engaged elsewhere.” 

“Engaged! But what was that, when such friends were to 
be met?” 

“Perhaps, Miss Marianne,” cried Lucy, eager to take 
some revenge on her, “you think young men never stand 
upon engagements, if they have no mind to keep them, 
little as well as great.” 

Elinor was very angry, but Marianne seemed entirely 
insensible of the sting; for she calmly replied — 

“Not so, indeed; for, seriously speaking, I am very sure 
that conscience only kept Edward from Harley Street. And I 
really believe he has the most delicate conscience in the 
world; the most scrupulous in performing every 
engagement, however minute, and however it may make 
against his interest or pleasure. He is the most fearful of 


giving pain, of wounding expectation, and the most 
incapable of being selfish, of any body I ever saw. Edward, 
it is so, and I will say it. What! are you never to hear 
yourself praised! — Then you must be no friend of mine; for 
those who will accept of my love and esteem, must submit 
to my open commendation.” 

The nature of her commendation, in the present case, 
however, happened to be particularly ill-suited to the 
feelings of two thirds of her auditors, and was so very 
unexhilarating to Edward, that he very soon got up to go 
away. 

“Going so soon!” said Marianne; “my dear Edward, this 
must not be.” 

And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her 
persuasion that Lucy could not stay much longer. But even 
this encouragement failed, for he would go; and Lucy, who 
would have outstayed him, had his visit lasted two hours, 
soon afterwards went away. 

“What can bring her here so often?” said Marianne, on 
her leaving them. “Could not she see that we wanted her 
gone! — how teasing to Edward!” 

“Why so? — we were all his friends, and Lucy has been 
the longest known to him of any. It is but natural that he 
should like to see her as well as ourselves.” 

Marianne looked at her steadily, and said, “You know, 
Elinor, that this is a kind of talking which I cannot bear. If 
you only hope to have your assertion contradicted, as I 
must suppose to be the case, you ought to recollect that I 
am the last person in the world to do it. I cannot descend to 
be tricked out of assurances, that are not really wanted.” 

She then left the room; and Elinor dared not follow her to 
say more, for bound as she was by her promise of secrecy 
to Lucy, she could give no information that would convince 
Marianne; and painful as the consequences of her still 
continuing in an error might be, she was obliged to submit 
to it. All that she could hope, was that Edward would not 


often expose her or himself to the distress of hearing 
Marianne’s mistaken warmth, nor to the repetition of any 
other part of the pain that had attended their recent 
meeting — and this she had every reason to expect. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Within a few days after this meeting, the newspapers 
announced to the world, that the lady of Thomas Palmer, 
Esq. was Safely delivered of a son and heir; a very 
interesting and satisfactory paragraph, at least to all those 
intimate connections who knew it before. 

This event, highly important to Mrs. Jennings’s 
happiness, produced a temporary alteration in the disposal 
of her time, and influenced, in a like degree, the 
engagements of her young friends; for as she wished to be 
as much as possible with Charlotte, she went thither every 
morning as soon as she was dressed, and did not return till 
late in the evening; and the Miss Dashwoods, at the 
particular request of the Middletons, spent the whole of 
every day, in Conduit Street. For their own comfort they 
would much rather have remained, at least all the morning, 
in Mrs. Jennings’s house; but it was not a thing to be urged 
against the wishes of everybody. Their hours were 
therefore made over to Lady Middleton and the two Miss 
Steeles, by whom their company, in fact was as little 
valued, as it was professedly sought. 

They had too much sense to be desirable companions to 
the former; and by the latter they were considered with a 
jealous eye, as intruding on their ground, and sharing the 
kindness which they wanted to monopolize. Though nothing 
could be more polite than Lady Middleton’s behaviour to 
Elinor and Marianne, she did not really like them at all. 
Because they neither flattered herself nor her children, she 
could not believe them good-natured; and because they 
were fond of reading, she fancied them satirical: perhaps 
without exactly knowing what it was to be satirical; but that 
did not signify. It was censure in common use, and easily 
given. 


Their presence was a restraint both on her and on Lucy. 
It checked the idleness of one, and the business of the 
other. Lady Middleton was ashamed of doing nothing 
before them, and the flattery which Lucy was proud to 
think of and administer at other times, she feared they 
would despise her for offering. Miss Steele was the least 
discomposed of the three, by their presence; and it was in 
their power to reconcile her to it entirely. Would either of 
them only have given her a full and minute account of the 
whole affair between Marianne and Mr. Willoughby, she 
would have thought herself amply rewarded for the 
sacrifice of the best place by the fire after dinner, which 
their arrival occasioned. But this conciliation was not 
granted; for though she often threw out expressions of pity 
for her sister to Elinor, and more than once dropt a 
reflection on the inconstancy of beaux before Marianne, no 
effect was produced, but a look of indifference from the 
former, or of disgust in the latter. An effort even yet lighter 
might have made her their friend. Would they only have 
laughed at her about the Doctor! But so little were they, 
anymore than the others, inclined to oblige her, that if Sir 
John dined from home, she might spend a whole day 
without hearing any other raillery on the subject, than what 
she was kind enough to bestow on herself. 

All these jealousies and discontents, however, were so 
totally unsuspected by Mrs. Jennings, that she thought it a 
delightful thing for the girls to be together; and generally 
congratulated her young friends every night, on having 
escaped the company of a stupid old woman so long. She 
joined them sometimes at Sir John’s, sometimes at her own 
house; but wherever it was, she always came in excellent 
spirits, full of delight and importance, attributing 
Charlotte’s well doing to her own care, and ready to give so 
exact, so minute a detail of her situation, as only Miss 
Steele had curiosity enough to desire. One thing did disturb 
her; and of that she made her daily complaint. Mr. Palmer 


maintained the common, but unfatherly opinion among his 
sex, of all infants being alike; and though she could plainly 
perceive, at different times, the most striking resemblance 
between this baby and every one of his relations on both 
sides, there was no convincing his father of it; no 
persuading him to believe that it was not exactly like every 
other baby of the same age; nor could he even be brought 
to acknowledge the simple proposition of its being the 
finest child in the world. 

I come now to the relation of a misfortune, which about 
this time befell Mrs. John Dashwood. It so happened that 
while her two sisters with Mrs. Jennings were first calling 
on her in Harley Street, another of her acquaintance had 
dropt in — a circumstance in itself not apparently likely to 
produce evil to her. But while the imaginations of other 
people will carry them away to form wrong judgments of 
our conduct, and to decide on it by slight appearances, 
one’s happiness must in some measure be always at the 
mercy of chance. In the present instance, this last-arrived 
lady allowed her fancy to so far outrun truth and 
probability, that on merely hearing the name of the Miss 
Dashwoods, and understanding them to be Mr. Dashwood’s 
sisters, she immediately concluded them to be staying in 
Harley Street; and this misconstruction produced within a 
day or two afterwards, cards of invitation for them as well 
as for their brother and sister, to a small musical party at 
her house. The consequence of which was, that Mrs. John 
Dashwood was obliged to submit not only to the 
exceedingly great inconvenience of sending her carriage 
for the Miss Dashwoods, but, what was still worse, must be 
subject to all the unpleasantness of appearing to treat them 
with attention: and who could tell that they might not 
expect to go out with her a second time? The power of 
disappointing them, it was true, must always be her’s. But 
that was not enough; for when people are determined on a 


mode of conduct which they know to be wrong, they feel 
injured by the expectation of any thing better from them. 

Marianne had now been brought by degrees, so much 
into the habit of going out every day, that it was become a 
matter of indifference to her, whether she went or not: and 
she prepared quietly and mechanically for every evening’s 
engagement, though without expecting the smallest 
amusement from any, and very often without knowing, till 
the last moment, where it was to take her. 

To her dress and appearance she was grown so perfectly 
indifferent, as not to bestow half the consideration on it, 
during the whole of her toilet, which it received from Miss 
Steele in the first five minutes of their being together, when 
it was finished. Nothing escaped her minute observation 
and general curiosity; she saw every thing, and asked every 
thing; was never easy till she knew the price of every part 
of Marianne’s dress; could have guessed the number of her 
gowns altogether with better judgment than Marianne 
herself, and was not without hopes of finding out before 
they parted, how much her washing cost per week, and 
how much she had every year to spend upon herself. The 
impertinence of these kind of scrutinies, moreover, was 
generally concluded with a compliment, which though 
meant as its douceur, was considered by Marianne as the 
greatest impertinence of all; for after undergoing an 
examination into the value and make of her gown, the 
colour of her shoes, and the arrangement of her hair, she 
was almost sure of being told that upon “her word she 
looked vastly smart, and she dared to say she would make a 
great many conquests.” 

With such encouragement as this, was she dismissed on 
the present occasion, to her brother’s carriage; which they 
were ready to enter five minutes after it stopped at the 
door, a punctuality not very agreeable to their sister-in-law, 
who had preceded them to the house of her acquaintance, 


and was there hoping for some delay on their part that 
might inconvenience either herself or her coachman. 

The events of this evening were not very remarkable. The 
party, like other musical parties, comprehended a great 
many people who had real taste for the performance, and a 
great many more who had none at all; and the performers 
themselves were, as usual, in their own estimation, and 
that of their immediate friends, the first private performers 
in England. 

As Elinor was neither musical, nor affecting to be so, she 
made no scruple of turning her eyes from the grand 
pianoforte, whenever it suited her, and unrestrained even 
by the presence of a harp, and violoncello, would fix them 
at pleasure on any other object in the room. In one of these 
excursive glances she perceived among a group of young 
men, the very he, who had given them a lecture on 
toothpick-cases at Gray’s. She perceived him _ soon 
afterwards looking at herself, and speaking familiarly to 
her brother; and had just determined to find out his name 
from the latter, when they both came towards her, and Mr. 
Dashwood introduced him to her as Mr. Robert Ferrars. 

He addressed her with easy civility, and twisted his head 
into a bow which assured her as plainly as words could 
have done, that he was exactly the coxcomb she had heard 
him described to be by Lucy. Happy had it been for her, if 
her regard for Edward had depended less on his own merit, 
than on the merit of his nearest relations! For then his 
brother’s bow must have given the finishing stroke to what 
the ill-humour of his mother and sister would have begun. 
But while she wondered at the difference of the two young 
men, she did not find that the emptiness of conceit of the 
one, put her out of all charity with the modesty and worth 
of the other. Why they were different, Robert exclaimed to 
her himself in the course of a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation; for, talking of his brother, and lamenting the 
extreme gaucherie which he really believed kept him from 


mixing in proper society, he candidly and generously 
attributed it much less to any natural deficiency, than to the 
misfortune of a private education; while he himself, though 
probably without any particular, any material superiority by 
nature, merely from the advantage of a public school, was 
as well fitted to mix in the world as any other man. 

“Upon my soul,” he added, “I believe it is nothing more; 
and so I often tell my mother, when she is grieving about it. 
‘My dear Madam,’ I always say to her ‘you must make 
yourself easy. The evil is now irremediable, and it has been 
entirely your own doing. Why would you be persuaded by 
my uncle, Sir Robert, against your own judgment, to place 
Edward under private tuition, at the most critical time of 
his life? If you had only sent him to Westminster as well as 
myself, instead of sending him to Mr. Pratt’s, all this would 
have been prevented.’ This is the way in which I always 
consider the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced 
of her error.” 

Elinor would not oppose his opinion, because, whatever 
might be her general estimation of the advantage of a 
public school, she could not think of Edward’s abode in Mr. 
Pratt’s family, with any satisfaction. 

“You reside in Devonshire, I think,” — was his next 
observation, “in a cottage near Dawlish.” 

Elinor set him right as to its situation; and it seemed 
rather surprising to him that anybody could live in 
Devonshire, without living near Dawlish. He bestowed his 
hearty approbation however on their species of house. 

“For my own part,” said he, “I am excessively fond of a 
cottage; there is always so much comfort, so much 
elegance about them. And I protest, if I had any money to 
spare, I should buy a little land and build one myself, within 
a short distance of London, where I might drive myself 
down at any time, and collect a few friends about me, and 
be happy. I advise every body who is going to build, to build 
a cottage. My friend Lord Courtland came to me the other 


day on purpose to ask my advice, and laid before me three 
different plans of Bonomi’s. I was to decide on the best of 
them. ‘My dear Courtland,’ said I, immediately throwing 
them all into the fire, ‘do not adopt either of them, but by 
all means build a cottage.’ And that I fancy, will be the end 
of it. 

“Some people imagine that there can be _ no 
accommodations, no space in a cottage; but this is all a 
mistake. I was last month at my friend Elliott’s, near 
Dartford. Lady Elliott wished to give a dance. ‘But how can 
it be done?’ said she; ‘my dear Ferrars, do tell me how it is 
to be managed. There is not a room in this cottage that will 
hold ten couple, and where can the supper be?’ I 
immediately saw that there could be no difficulty in it, so I 
said, ‘My dear Lady Elliott, do not be uneasy. The dining 
parlour will admit eighteen couple with ease; card-tables 
may be placed in the drawing-room; the library may be 
open for tea and other refreshments; and let the supper be 
set out in the saloon.’ Lady Elliott was delighted with the 
thought. We measured the dining-room, and found it would 
hold exactly eighteen couple, and the affair was arranged 
precisely after my plan. So that, in fact, you see, if people 
do but know how to set about it, every comfort may be as 
well enjoyed in a cottage as in the most spacious dwelling.” 

Elinor agreed to it all, for she did not think he deserved 
the compliment of rational opposition. 

As John Dashwood had no more pleasure in music than 
his eldest sister, his mind was equally at liberty to fix on 
any thing else; and a thought struck him during the 
evening, which he communicated to his wife, for her 
approbation, when they got home. The consideration of 
Mrs. Dennison’s mistake, in supposing his sisters their 
guests, had suggested the propriety of their being really 
invited to become such, while Mrs. Jennings’s engagements 
kept her from home. The expense would be nothing, the 
inconvenience not more; and it was altogether an attention 


which the delicacy of his conscience pointed out to be 
requisite to its complete enfranchisement from his promise 
to his father. Fanny was startled at the proposal. 

“IT do not see how it can be done,” said she, “without 
affronting Lady Middleton, for they spend every day with 
her; otherwise I should be exceedingly glad to do it. You 
know I am always ready to pay them any attention in my 
power, as my taking them out this evening shows. But they 
are Lady Middleton’s visitors. How can I ask them away 
from her?” 

Her husband, but with great humility, did not see the 
force of her objection. “They had already spent a week in 
this manner in Conduit Street, and Lady Middleton could 
not be displeased at their giving the same number of days 
to such near relations.” 

Fanny paused a moment, and then, with fresh vigor, said 

“My love I would ask them with all my heart, if it was in 
my power. But I had just settled within myself to ask the 
Miss Steeles to spend a few days with us. They are very 
well behaved, good kind of girls; and I think the attention is 
due to them, as their uncle did so very well by Edward. We 
can ask your sisters some other year, you know; but the 
Miss Steeles may not be in town any more. I am sure you 
will like them; indeed, you do like them, you know, very 
much already, and so does my mother; and they are such 
favourites with Harry!” 

Mr. Dashwood was convinced. He saw the necessity of 
inviting the Miss Steeles immediately, and his conscience 
was pacified by the resolution of inviting his sisters another 
year; at the same time, however, slyly suspecting that 
another year would make the invitation needless, by 
bringing Elinor to town as Colonel Brandon’s wife, and 
Marianne as their visitor. 

Fanny, rejoicing in her escape, and proud of the ready wit 
that had procured it, wrote the next morning to Lucy, to 


request her company and her sister’s, for some days, in 
Harley Street, as soon as Lady Middleton could spare them. 
This was enough to make Lucy really and reasonably happy. 
Mrs. Dashwood seemed actually working for her, herself; 
cherishing all her hopes, and promoting all her views! Such 
an opportunity of being with Edward and his family was, 
above all things, the most material to her interest, and such 
an invitation the most gratifying to her feelings! It was an 
advantage that could not be too gratefully acknowledged, 
nor too speedily made use of; and the visit to Lady 
Middleton, which had not before had any precise limits, 
was instantly discovered to have been always meant to end 
in two days’ time. 

When the note was shown to Elinor, as it was within ten 
minutes after its arrival, it gave her, for the first time, some 
share in the expectations of Lucy; for such a mark of 
uncommon kindness, vouchsafed on _ so_- short an 
acquaintance, seemed to declare that the good-will towards 
her arose from something more than merely malice against 
herself; and might be brought, by time and address, to do 
every thing that Lucy wished. Her flattery had already 
subdued the pride of Lady Middleton, and made an entry 
into the close heart of Mrs. John Dashwood; and these were 
effects that laid open the probability of greater. 

The Miss Steeles removed to Harley Street, and all that 
reached Elinor of their influence there, strengthened her 
expectation of the event. Sir John, who called on them more 
than once, brought home such accounts of the favour they 
were in, aS must be universally striking. Mrs. Dashwood 
had never been so much pleased with any young women in 
her life, as she was with them; had given each of them a 
needle book made by some emigrant; called Lucy by her 
Christian name; and did not know whether she should ever 
be able to part with them. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Mrs. Palmer was so well at the end of a fortnight, that her 
mother felt it no longer necessary to give up the whole of 
her time to her; and, contenting herself with visiting her 
once or twice a day, returned from that period to her own 
home, and her own habits, in which she found the Miss 
Dashwoods very ready to resume their former share. 

About the third or fourth morning after their being thus 
resettled in Berkeley Street, Mrs. Jennings, on returning 
from her ordinary visit to Mrs. Palmer, entered the 
drawing-room, where Elinor was sitting by herself, with an 
air of such hurrying importance as prepared her to hear 
something wonderful; and giving her time only to form that 
idea, began directly to justify it, by saying — 

“Lord! my dear Miss Dashwood! have you heard the 
news?” 

“No, ma’am. What is it?” 

“Something so strange! But you shall hear it all. When I 
got to Mr. Palmer’s, I found Charlotte quite in a fuss about 
the child. She was sure it was very ill — it cried, and 
fretted, and was all over pimples. So I looked at it directly, 
and, ‘Lord! my dear,’ says I, ‘it is nothing in the world, but 
the red gum—’ and nurse said just the same. But Charlotte, 
she would not be satisfied, so Mr. Donavan was sent for; 
and luckily he happened to just come in from Harley Street, 
so he stepped over directly, and as soon as ever he saw the 
child, he said just as we did, that it was nothing in the 
world but the red gum, and then Charlotte was easy. And 
so, just as he was going away again, it came into my head, I 
am sure I do not know how I happened to think of it, but it 
came into my head to ask him if there was any news. So 
upon that, he smirked, and simpered, and looked grave, 
and seemed to know something or other, and at last he said 


in a whisper, ‘For fear any unpleasant report should reach 
the young ladies under your care as to their sister’s 
indisposition, I think it advisable to say, that I believe there 
is no great reason for alarm; I hope Mrs. Dashwood will do 
very well.” 

“What! is Fanny ill?” 

“That is exactly what I said, my dear. ‘Lord!’ says I, ‘is 
Mrs. Dashwood ill?’ So then it all came out; and the long 
and the short of the matter, by all I can learn, seems to be 
this. Mr. Edward Ferrars, the very young man I used to joke 
with you about (but however, as it turns out, I am 
monstrous glad there was never any thing in it), Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, it seems, has been engaged above this 
twelvemonth to my cousin Lucy! There’s for you, my dear! 
And not a creature knowing a syllable of the matter, except 
Nancy! Could you have believed such a thing possible? 
There is no great wonder in their liking one another; but 
that matters should be brought so forward between them, 
and nobody suspect it! That is strange! I never happened to 
see them together, or I am sure I should have found it out 
directly. Well, and so this was kept a great secret, for fear 
of Mrs. Ferrars, and neither she nor your brother or sister 
suspected a word of the matter: till this very morning, poor 
Nancy, who, you know, is a well-meaning creature, but no 
conjurer, popt it all out. ‘Lord!’ thinks she to herself, ‘they 
are all so fond of Lucy, to be sure they will make no 
difficulty about it;’ and so, away she went to your sister, 
who was sitting all alone at her carpet-work, little 
suspecting what was to come — for she had just been 
saying to your brother, only five minutes before, that she 
thought to make a match between Edward and some Lord’s 
daughter or other, I forget who. So you may think what a 
blow it was to all her vanity and pride. She fell into violent 
hysterics immediately, with such screams as reached your 
brother’s ears, as he was sitting in his own dressing-room 
down stairs, thinking about writing a letter to his steward 


in the country. So up he flew directly, and a terrible scene 
took place, for Lucy was come to them by that time, little 
dreaming what was going on. Poor soul! I pity her And I 
must say, I think she was used very hardly; for your sister 
scolded like any fury, and soon drove her into a fainting fit. 
Nancy, she fell upon her knees, and cried bitterly; and your 
brother, he walked about the room, and said he did not 
know what to do. Mrs. Dashwood declared they should not 
stay a minute longer in the house, and your brother was 
forced to go down upon his knees too, to persuade her to 
let them stay till they had packed up their clothes. Then she 
fell into hysterics again, and he was so frightened that he 
would send for Mr. Donavan, and Mr. Donavan found the 
house in all this uproar. The carriage was at the door ready 
to take my poor cousins away, and they were just stepping 
in as he came off; poor Lucy in such a condition, he says, 
she could hardly walk; and Nancy, she was almost as bad. I 
declare, I have no patience with your sister; and I hope, 
with all my heart, it will be a match in spite of her. Lord! 
what a taking poor Mr. Edward will be in when he hears of 
it! To have his love used so scornfully! for they say he is 
monstrous fond of her, as well he may. I should not wonder, 
if he was to be in the greatest passion! — and Mr. Donavan 
thinks just the same. He and I had a great deal of talk 
about it; and the best of all is, that he is gone back again to 
Harley Street, that he may be within call when Mrs. Ferrars 
is told of it, for she was sent for as soon as ever my cousins 
left the house, for your sister was sure she would be in 
hysterics too; and so she may, for what I care. I have no pity 
for either of them. I have no notion of people’s making such 
a to-do about money and greatness. There is no reason on 
earth why Mr. Edward and Lucy should not marry; for I am 
sure Mrs. Ferrars may afford to do very well by her son, 
and though Lucy has next to nothing herself, she knows 
better than any body how to make the most of every thing; I 
dare say, if Mrs. Ferrars would only allow him five hundred 


a-year, she would make as good an appearance with it as 
any body else would with eight. Lord! how snug they might 
live in such another cottage as yours — or a little bigger — 
with two maids, and two men; and I believe I could help 
them to a housemaid, for my Betty has a sister out of place, 
that would fit them exactly.” 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased, and as Elinor had had time 
enough to collect her thoughts, she was able to give such 
an answer, and make such observations, as the subject 
might naturally be supposed to produce. Happy to find that 
she was not suspected of any extraordinary interest in it; 
that Mrs. Jennings (as she had of late often hoped might be 
the case) had ceased to imagine her at all attached to 
Edward; and happy above all the rest, in the absence of 
Marianne, she felt very well able to speak of the affair 
without embarrassment, and to give her judgment, as she 
believed, with impartiality on the conduct of every one 
concerned in it. 

She could hardly determine what her own expectation of 
its event really was; though she earnestly tried to drive 
away the notion of its being possible to end otherwise at 
last, than in the marriage of Edward and Lucy. What Mrs. 
Ferrars would say and do, though there could not be a 
doubt of its nature, she was anxious to hear; and still more 
anxious to know how Edward would conduct himself. For 
him she felt much compassion; — for Lucy very little — and 
it cost her some pains to procure that little; — for the rest 
of the party none at all. 

As Mrs. Jennings could talk on no other subject, Elinor 
soon saw the necessity of preparing Marianne for its 
discussion. No time was to be lost in undeceiving her, in 
making her acquainted with the real truth, and in 
endeavouring to bring her to hear it talked of by others, 
without betraying that she felt any uneasiness for her 
sister, or any resentment against Edward. 


Elinor’s office was a painful one. She was going to 
remove what she really believed to be her sister’s chief 
consolation, — to give such particulars of Edward as she 
feared would ruin him for ever in her good opinion,-and to 
make Marianne, by a resemblance in their situations, which 
to her fancy would seem strong, feel all her own 
disappointment over again. But unwelcome as such a task 
must be, it was necessary to be done, and Elinor therefore 
hastened to perform it. 

She was very far from wishing to dwell on her own 
feelings, or to represent herself as suffering much, any 
otherwise than as the self-command she had practised 
since her first knowledge of Edward’s engagement, might 
suggest a hint of what was practicable to Marianne. Her 
narration was clear and simple; and though it could not be 
given without emotion, it was not accompanied by violent 
agitation, nor impetuous grief. That belonged rather to the 
hearer, for Marianne listened with horror, and cried 
excessively. Elinor was to be the comforter of others in her 
own distresses, no less than in theirs; and all the comfort 
that could be given by assurances of her own composure of 
mind, and a very earnest vindication of Edward from every 
charge but of imprudence, was readily offered. 

But Marianne for some time would give credit to neither. 
Edward seemed a second Willoughby; and acknowledging 
as Elinor did, that she had loved him most sincerely, could 
She feel less than herself! As for Lucy Steele, she 
considered her so _ totally unamiable, so _ absolutely 
incapable of attaching a sensible man, that she could not be 
persuaded at first to believe, and afterwards to pardon, any 
former affection of Edward for her. She would not even 
admit it to have been natural; and Elinor left her to be 
convinced that it was so, by that which only could convince 
her, a better knowledge of mankind. 

Her first communication had reached no farther than to 
state the fact of the engagement, and the length of time it 


had existed. Marianne’s feelings had then broken in, and 
put an end to all regularity of detail; and for some time all 
that could be done was to soothe her distress, lessen her 
alarms, and combat her resentment. The first question on 
her side, which led to farther particulars, was — 

“How long has this been known to you, Elinor? has he 
written to you?” 

“T have known it these four months. When Lucy first 
came to Barton Park last November, she told me in 
confidence of her engagement.” 

At these words, Marianne’s eyes expressed the 
astonishment which her lips could not utter. After a pause 
of wonder, she exclaimed — 

“Four months! — Have you known of this four months?” 

Elinor confirmed it. 

“What! — while attending me in all my misery, has this 
been on your heart? — And I have reproached you for being 
happy!” — 

“Tt was not fit that you should then know how much I was 
the reverse!” 

“Four months!” cried Marianne again. “So calm! so 
cheerful! how have you been supported?” 

“By feeling that I was doing my duty. My promise to Lucy, 
obliged me to be secret. I owed it to her, therefore, to avoid 
giving any hint of the truth; and I owed it to my family and 
friends, not to create in them a solicitude about me, which 
it could not be in my power to satisfy.” 

Marianne seemed much struck. 

“T have very often wished to undeceive yourself and my 
mother,” added Elinor; “and once or twice I have attempted 
it; but without betraying my trust, I never could have 
convinced you.” 

“Four months! and yet you loved him 

“Yes. But I did not love only him; — and while the 
comfort of others was dear to me, I was glad to spare them 
from knowing how much I felt. Now, I can think and speak 
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of it with little emotion. I would not have you suffer on my 
account; for I assure you I no longer suffer materially 
myself. I have many things to support me. I am not 
conscious of having provoked the disappointment by any 
imprudence of my own, I have borne it as much as possible 
without spreading it farther. I acquit Edward of essential 
misconduct. I wish him very happy; and I am so sure of his 
always doing his duty, that though now he may harbour 
some regret, in the end he must become so. Lucy does not 
want sense, and that is the foundation on which every thing 
good may be built. And after all, Marianne, after all that is 
bewitching in the idea of a single and constant attachment, 
and all that can be said of one’s happiness depending 
entirely on any particular person, it is not meant — it is not 
fit — it is not possible that it should be so. Edward will 
marry Lucy; he will marry a woman superior in person and 
understanding to half her sex; and time and habit will teach 
him to forget that he ever thought another superior to her.” 

“Tf such is your way of thinking,” said Marianne, “if the 
loss of what is most valued is so easily to be made up by 
something else, your resolution, your self-command, are, 
perhaps, a little less to be wondered at. They are brought 
more within my comprehension.” 

“T understand you. You do not suppose that I have ever 
felt much. For four months, Marianne, I have had all this 
hanging on my mind, without being at liberty to speak of it 
to a single creature; knowing that it would make you and 
my mother most unhappy whenever it were explained to 
you, yet unable to prepare you for it in the least. It was told 
me, — it was in a manner forced on me by the very person 
herself, whose prior engagement ruined all my prospects; 
and told me, as I thought, with triumph. This person’s 
suspicions, therefore, I have had to oppose, by 
endeavouring to appear indifferent where I have been most 
deeply interested; — and it has not been only once; — I 
have had her hopes and exultation to listen to again and 


again. I have known myself to be divided from Edward for 
ever, without hearing one circumstance that could make me 
less desire the connection. Nothing has proved him 
unworthy; nor has anything declared him indifferent to me. 
I have had to contend against the unkindness of his sister, 
and the insolence of his mother; and have suffered the 
punishment of an attachment, without enjoying its 
advantages. And all this has been going on at a time, when, 
as you know too well, it has not been my only unhappiness. 
If you can think me capable of ever feeling, surely you may 
suppose that I have suffered now. The composure of mind 
with which I have brought myself at present to consider the 
matter, the consolation that I have been willing to admit, 
have been the effect of constant and painful exertion; they 
did not spring up of themselves; they did not occur to 
relieve my spirits at first. No, Marianne. Then, if I had not 
been bound to silence, perhaps nothing could have kept me 
entirely — not even what I owed to my dearest friends — 
from openly showing that I was very unhappy.” — 

Marianne was quite subdued. 

“Oh! Elinor,” she cried, “you have made me hate myself 
for ever. How barbarous have I been to you! — you, who 
have been my only comfort, who have borne with me in all 
my misery, who have seemed to be only suffering for me! Is 
this my gratitude? Is this the only return I can make you? 
Because your merit cries out upon myself, I have been 
trying to do it away.” 

The tenderest caresses followed this confession. In such 
a frame of mind as she was now in, Elinor had no difficulty 
in obtaining from her whatever promise she required; and 
at her request, Marianne engaged never to speak of the 
affair to any one with the least appearance of bitterness; — 
to meet Lucy without betraying the smallest increase of 
dislike to her; — and even to see Edward himself, if chance 
should bring them together, without any diminution of her 
usual cordiality. These were great concessions; — but 


where Marianne felt that she had injured, no reparation 
could be too much for her to make. 

She performed her promise of being discreet, to 
admiration. She attended to all that Mrs. Jennings had to 
say upon the subject, with an unchanging complexion, 
dissented from her in nothing, and was heard three times 
to say, “Yes, ma’am.” — She listened to her praise of Lucy 
with only moving from one chair to another, and when Mrs. 
Jennings talked of Edward’s affection, it cost her only a 
spasm in her throat. Such advances towards heroism in her 
sister, made Elinor feel equal to any thing herself. 

The next morning brought a farther trial of it, in a visit 
from their brother, who came with a most serious aspect to 
talk over the dreadful affair, and bring them news of his 
wife. 

“You have heard, I suppose,” said he with great 
solemnity, as soon as he was seated, “of the very shocking 
discovery that took place under our roof yesterday.” 

They all looked their assent; it seemed too awful a 
moment for speech. 

“Your sister,” he continued, “has suffered dreadfully. Mrs. 
Ferrars too — in short it has been a scene of such 
complicated distress — but I will hope that the storm may 
be weathered without our being any of us quite overcome. 
Poor Fanny! she was in hysterics all yesterday. But I would 
not alarm you too much. Donavan says there is nothing 
materially to be apprehended; her constitution is a good 
one, and her resolution equal to any thing. She has borne it 
all, with the fortitude of an angel! She says she never shall 
think well of anybody again; and one cannot wonder at it, 
after being so deceived! — meeting with such ingratitude, 
where so much kindness had been shown, so much 
confidence had been placed! It was quite out of the 
benevolence of her heart, that she had asked these young 
women to her house; merely because she thought they 
deserved some attention, were harmless, well-behaved 


girls, and would be pleasant companions; for otherwise we 
both wished very much to have invited you and Marianne to 
be with us, while your kind friend there, was attending her 
daughter. And now to be so rewarded! ‘I wish, with all my 
heart,’ says poor Fanny in her affectionate way, ‘that we 
had asked your sisters instead of them.’ 

Here he stopped to be thanked; which being done, he 
went on. 

“What poor Mrs. Ferrars suffered, when first Fanny 
broke it to her, is not to be described. While she with the 
truest affection had been planning a most eligible 
connection for him, was it to be supposed that he could be 
all the time secretly engaged to another person! — such a 
suspicion could never have entered her head! If she 
suspected any prepossession elsewhere, it could not be in 
that quarter. ‘There to be sure,’ said she, ‘I might have 
thought myself safe.’ She was quite in an agony. We 
consulted together, however, as to what should be done, 
and at last she determined to send for Edward. He came. 
But I am sorry to relate what ensued. All that Mrs. Ferrars 
could say to make him put an end to the engagement, 
assisted too as you may well suppose by my arguments, and 
Fanny’s entreaties, was of no avail. Duty, affection, every 
thing was disregarded. I never thought Edward so 
stubborn, so unfeeling before. His mother explained to him 
her liberal designs, in case of his marrying Miss Morton; 
told him she would settle on him the Norfolk estate, which, 
clear of land-tax, brings in a good thousand a-year; offered 
even, when matters grew desperate, to make it twelve 
hundred; and in opposition to this, if he still persisted in 
this low connection, represented to him the certain penury 
that must attend the match. His own two thousand pounds 
she protested should be his all; she would never see him 
again; and so far would she be from affording him the 
smallest assistance, that if he were to enter into any 


profession with a view of better support, she would do all in 
her power to prevent him advancing in it.” 

Here Marianne, in an ecstasy of indignation, clapped her 
hands together, and cried, “Gracious God! can this be 
possible!” 

“Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her brother, 
“at the obstinacy which could resist such arguments as 
these. Your exclamation is very natural.” 

Marianne was going to retort, but she remembered her 
promises, and forbore. 

“All this, however,” he continued, “was urged in vain. 
Edward said very little; but what he did say, was in the 
most determined manner. Nothing should prevail on him to 
give up his engagement. He would stand to it, cost him 
what it might.” 

“Then,” cried Mrs. Jennings with blunt sincerity, no 
longer able to be silent, “he has acted like an honest man! I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Dashwood, but if he had done 
otherwise, I should have thought him a rascal. I have some 
little concern in the business, as well as yourself, for Lucy 
Steele is my cousin, and I believe there is not a better kind 
of girl in the world, nor one who more deserves a good 
husband.” 

John Dashwood was greatly astonished; but his nature 
was calm, not open to provocation, and he never wished to 
offend anybody, especially anybody of good fortune. He 
therefore replied, without any resentment — 

“IT would by no means speak disrespectfully of any 
relation of yours, madam. Miss Lucy Steele is, I dare say, a 
very deserving young woman, but in the present case you 
know, the connection must be impossible. And to have 
entered into a secret engagement with a young man under 
her uncle’s care, the son of a woman especially of such very 
large fortune as Mrs. Ferrars, is perhaps, altogether a little 
extraordinary. In short, I do not mean to reflect upon the 
behaviour of any person whom you have a regard for, Mrs. 


Jennings. We all wish her extremely happy; and Mrs. 
Ferrars’s conduct throughout the whole, has been such as 
every conscientious, good mother, in like circumstances, 
would adopt. It has been dignified and liberal. Edward has 
drawn his own lot, and I fear it will be a bad one.” 

Marianne sighed out her similar apprehension; and 
Elinor’s heart wrung for the feelings of Edward, while 
braving his mother’s threats, for a woman who could not 
reward him. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, “and how did it end?” 

“T am sorry to say, ma’am, in a most unhappy rupture: — 
Edward is dismissed for ever from his mother’s notice. He 
left her house yesterday, but where he is gone, or whether 
he is still in town, I do not know; for we of course can make 
no inquiry.” 

“Poor young man! — and what is to become of him?” 

“What, indeed, ma’am! It is a melancholy consideration. 
Born to the prospect of such affluence! I cannot conceive a 
situation more deplorable. The interest of two thousand 
pounds — how can a man live on it? — and when to that is 
added the recollection, that he might, but for his own folly, 
within three months have been in the receipt of two 
thousand, five hundred a-year (for Miss Morton has thirty 
thousand pounds,) I cannot picture to myself a more 
wretched condition. We must all feel for him; and the more 
so, because it is totally out of our power to assist him.” 

“Poor young man!” cried Mrs. Jennings, “I am sure he 
should be very welcome to bed and board at my house; and 
so I would tell him if I could see him. It is not fit that he 
should be living about at his own charge now, at lodgings 
and taverns.” 

Elinor’s heart thanked her for such kindness towards 
Edward, though she could not forbear smiling at the form 
of it. 

“Tf he would only have done as well by himself,” said John 
Dashwood, “as all his friends were disposed to do by him, 


he might now have been in his proper situation, and would 
have wanted for nothing. But as it is, it must be out of 
anybody’s power to assist him. And there is one thing more 
preparing against him, which must be worse than all — his 
mother has determined, with a very natural kind of spirit, 
to settle that estate upon Robert immediately, which might 
have been Edward’s, on proper conditions. I left her this 
morning with her lawyer, talking over the business.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Jennings, “that is her revenge. 
Everybody has a way of their own. But I don’t think mine 
would be, to make one son independent, because another 
had plagued me.” 

Marianne got up and walked about the room. 

“Can anything be more galling to the spirit of a man,” 
continued John, “than to see his younger brother in 
possession of an estate which might have been his own? 
Poor Edward! I feel for him sincerely.” 

A few minutes more spent in the same kind of effusion, 
concluded his visit; and with repeated assurances to his 
sisters that he really believed there was no material danger 
in Fanny’s indisposition, and that they need not therefore 
be very uneasy about it, he went away; leaving the three 
ladies unanimous in their sentiments on the present 
occasion, as far at least as it regarded Mrs. Ferrars’s 
conduct, the Dashwoods’, and Edward’s. 

Marianne’s indignation burst forth as soon as he quitted 
the room; and as her vehemence made reserve impossible 
in Elinor, and unnecessary in Mrs. Jennings, they all joined 
in a very spirited critique upon the party. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI 


Mrs. Jennings was very warm in her praise of Edward’s 
conduct, but only Elinor and Marianne understood its true 
merit. They only knew how little he had had to tempt him to 
be disobedient, and how small was the consolation, beyond 
the consciousness of doing right, that could remain to him 
in the loss of friends and fortune. Elinor gloried in his 
integrity; and Marianne forgave all his offences in 
compassion for his punishment. But though confidence 
between them was, by this public discovery, restored to its 
proper state, it was not a subject on which either of them 
were fond of dwelling when alone. Elinor avoided it upon 
principle, as tending to fix still more upon her thoughts, by 
the too warm, too positive assurances of Marianne, that 
belief of Edward’s continued affection for herself which she 
rather wished to do away; and Marianne’s courage soon 
failed her, in trying to converse upon a topic which always 
left her more dissatisfied with herself than ever, by the 
comparison it necessarily produced between Elinor’s 
conduct and her own. 

She felt all the force of that comparison; but not as her 
sister had hoped, to urge her to exertion now; she felt it 
with all the pain of continual self-reproach, regretted most 
bitterly that she had never exerted herself before; but it 
brought only the torture of penitence, without the hope of 
amendment. Her mind was so much weakened that she still 
fancied present exertion impossible, and therefore it only 
dispirited her more. 

Nothing new was heard by them, for a day or two 
afterwards, of affairs in Harley Street, or Bartlett’s 
Buildings. But though so much of the matter was known to 
them already, that Mrs. Jennings might have had enough to 
do in spreading that knowledge farther, without seeking 


after more, she had resolved from the first to pay a visit of 
comfort and inquiry to her cousins as soon as she could; 
and nothing but the hindrance of more visitors than usual, 
had prevented her going to them within that time. 

The third day succeeding their knowledge of the 
particulars, was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday as to draw 
many to Kensington Gardens, though it was only the second 
week in March. Mrs. Jennings and Elinor were of the 
number; but Marianne, who knew that the Willoughbys 
were again in town, and had a constant dread of meeting 
them, chose rather to stay at home, than venture into so 
public a place. 

An intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Jennings joined them 
soon after they entered the Gardens, and Elinor was not 
sorry that by her continuing with them, and engaging all 
Mrs. Jennings’s conversation, she was herself left to quiet 
reflection. She saw nothing of the Willoughbys, nothing of 
Edward, and for some time nothing of anybody who could 
by any chance whether grave or gay, be interesting to her. 
But at last she found herself with some surprise, accosted 
by Miss Steele, who, though looking rather shy, expressed 
great satisfaction in meeting them, and on receiving 
encouragement from the particular kindness of Mrs. 
Jennings, left her own party for a short time, to join their’s. 
Mrs. Jennings immediately whispered to Elinor — 

“Get it all out of her, my dear. She will tell you any thing 
if you ask. You see I cannot leave Mrs. Clarke.” 

It was lucky, however, for Mrs. Jennings’s curiosity and 
Elinor’s too, that she would tell any thing without being 
asked; for nothing would otherwise have been learnt. 

“Tam so glad to meet you;” said Miss Steele, taking her 
familiarly by the arm—” for I wanted to see you of all things 
in the world.” And then lowering her voice, “I suppose Mrs. 
Jennings has heard all about it. Is she angry?” 

“Not at all, I believe, with you.” 


“That is a good thing. And Lady Middleton, is she 
angry?” 

“I cannot suppose it possible that she should.” 

“T am monstrous glad of it. Good gracious! I have had 
such a time of it! I never saw Lucy in such a rage in my life. 
She vowed at first she would never trim me up a new 
bonnet, nor do any thing else for me again, so long as she 
lived; but now she is quite come to, and we are as good 
friends as ever. Look, she made me this bow to my hat, and 
put in the feather last night. There now, you are going to 
laugh at me too. But why should not I wear pink ribbons? I 
do not care if it is the Doctor’s favourite colour. I am sure, 
for my part, I should never have known he did like it better 
than any other colour, if he had not happened to say so. My 
cousins have been so plaguing me! I declare sometimes I 
do not know which way to look before them.” 

She had wandered away to a subject on which Elinor had 
nothing to say, and therefore soon judged it expedient to 
find her way back again to the first. 

“Well, but Miss Dashwood,” speaking triumphantly, 
“people may say what they choose about Mr. Ferrars’s 
declaring he would not have Lucy, for it is no such thing I 
can tell you; and it is quite a shame for such ill-natured 
reports to be spread abroad. Whatever Lucy might think 
about it herself, you know, it was no business of other 
people to set it down for certain.” 

“T never heard any thing of the kind hinted at before, I 
assure you,” said Elinor. 

“Oh, did not you? But it was said, I know, very well, and 
by more than one; for Miss Godby told Miss Sparks, that 
nobody in their senses could expect Mr. Ferrars to give up a 
woman like Miss Morton, with thirty thousand pounds to 
her fortune, for Lucy Steele that had nothing at all; and I 
had it from Miss Sparks myself. And besides that, my 
cousin Richard said himself, that when it came to the point 
he was afraid Mr. Ferrars would be off; and when Edward 


did not come near us for three days, I could not tell what to 
think myself; and I believe in my heart Lucy gave it up all 
for lost; for we came away from your brother’s Wednesday, 
and we saw nothing of him not all Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, and did not know what was become of him. Once 
Lucy thought to write to him, but then her spirits rose 
against that. However this morning he came just as we 
came home from church; and then it all came out, how he 
had been sent for Wednesday to Harley Street, and been 
talked to by his mother and all of them, and how he had 
declared before them all that he loved nobody but Lucy, 
and nobody but Lucy would he have. And how he had been 
so worried by what passed, that as soon as he had went 
away from his mother’s house, he had got upon his horse, 
and rid into the country, some where or other; and how he 
had stayed about at an inn all Thursday and Friday, on 
purpose to get the better of it. And after thinking it all over 
and over again, he said, it seemed to him as if, now he had 
no fortune, and no nothing at all, it would be quite unkind 
to keep her on to the engagement, because it must be for 
her loss, for he had nothing but two thousand pounds, and 
no hope of any thing else; and if he was to go into orders, 
as he had some thoughts, he could get nothing but a 
curacy, and how was they to live upon that? — He could not 
bear to think of her doing no better, and so he begged, if 
she had the least mind for it, to put an end to the matter 
directly, and leave him shift for himself. I heard him say all 
this as plain as could possibly be. And it was entirely for 
her sake, and upon her account, that he said a word about 
being off, and not upon his own. I will take my oath he 
never dropt a syllable of being tired of her, or of wishing to 
marry Miss Morton, or any thing like it. But, to be sure, 
Lucy would not give ear to such kind of talking; so she told 
him directly (with a great deal about sweet and love, you 
know, and all that — Oh, la! one can’t repeat such kind of 
things you know) — she told him directly, she had not the 


least mind in the world to be off, for she could live with him 
upon a trifle, and how little so ever he might have, she 
should be very glad to have it all, you know, or something of 
the kind. So then he was monstrous happy, and talked on 
some time about what they should do, and they agreed he 
should take orders directly, and they must wait to be 
married till he got a living. And just then I could not hear 
any more, for my cousin called from below to tell me Mrs. 
Richardson was come in her coach, and would take one of 
us to Kensington Gardens; so I was forced to go into the 
room and interrupt them, to ask Lucy if she would like to 
go, but she did not care to leave Edward; so I just run up 
stairs and put on a pair of silk stockings and came off with 
the Richardsons.” 

“IT do not understand what you mean by interrupting 
them,” said Elinor; “you were all in the same room 
together, were not you?” 

“No, indeed, not us. La! Miss Dashwood, do you think 
people make love when any body else is by? Oh, for shame! 
— To be sure you must know better than that. (Laughing 
affectedly.) — No, no; they were shut up in the drawing- 
room together, and all I heard was only by listening at the 
door.” 

“How!” cried Elinor; “have you been repeating to me 
what you only learnt yourself by listening at the door? I am 
sorry I did not know it before; for I certainly would not 
have suffered you to give me particulars of a conversation 
which you ought not to have known yourself. How could 
you behave so unfairly by your sister?” 

“Oh, la! there is nothing in that. I only stood at the door, 
and heard what I could. And I am sure Lucy would have 
done just the same by me; for a year or two back, when 
Martha Sharpe and I had so many secrets together, she 
never made any bones of hiding in a closet, or behind a 
chimney-board, on purpose to hear what we said.” 


Elinor tried to talk of something else; but Miss Steele 
could not be kept beyond a couple of minutes, from what 
was uppermost in her mind. 

“Edward talks of going to Oxford soon,” said she; “but 
now he is lodging at No. — , Pall Mall. What an ill-natured 
woman his mother is, an’t she? And your brother and sister 
were not very kind! However, I shan’t say anything against 
them to you; and to be sure they did send us home in their 
own chariot, which was more than I looked for. And for my 
part, I was all in a fright for fear your sister should ask us 
for the huswifes she had gave us a day or two before; but, 
however, nothing was said about them, and I took care to 
keep mine out of sight. Edward have got some business at 
Oxford, he says; so he must go there for a time; and after 
that, as soon as he can light upon a Bishop, he will be 
ordained. I wonder what curacy he will get! Good gracious! 
(giggling as she spoke) I’d lay my life I know what my 
cousins will say, when they hear of it. They will tell me I 
should write to the Doctor, to get Edward the curacy of his 
new living. I know they will; but I am sure I would not do 
such a thing for all the world. ‘La!’ I shall say directly, ‘I 
wonder how you could think of such a thing? I write to the 
Doctor, indeed!“ 

“Well,” said Elinor, “it is a comfort to be prepared against 
the worst. You have got your answer ready.” 

Miss Steele was going to reply on the same subject, but 
the approach of her own party made another more 
necessary. 

“Oh, la! here come the Richardsons. I had a vast deal 
more to say to you, but I must not stay away from them not 
any longer. I assure you they are very genteel people. He 
makes a monstrous deal of money, and they keep their own 
coach. I have not time to speak to Mrs. Jennings about it 
myself, but pray tell her I am quite happy to hear she is not 
in anger against us, and Lady Middleton the same; and if 
anything should happen to take you and your sister away, 


and Mrs. Jennings should want company, I am sure we 
should be very glad to come and stay with her for as long a 
time as she likes. I suppose Lady Middleton won’t ask us 
any more this bout. Good-bye; I am sorry Miss Marianne 
was not here. Remember me kindly to her. La! if you have 
not got your spotted muslin on! — I wonder you was not 
afraid of its being torn.” 

Such was her parting concern; for after this, she had 
time only to pay her farewell compliments to Mrs. Jennings, 
before her company was claimed by Mrs. Richardson; and 
Elinor was left in possession of knowledge which might 
feed her powers of reflection some time, though she had 
learnt very little more than what had been already foreseen 
and foreplanned in her own mind. Edward’s marriage with 
Lucy was as firmly determined on, and the time of its 
taking place remained as absolutely uncertain, as she had 
concluded it would be; — every thing depended, exactly 
after her expectation, on his getting that preferment, of 
which, at present, there seemed not the smallest chance. 

As soon as they returned to the carriage, Mrs. Jennings 
was eager for information; but as Elinor wished to spread 
as little as possible intelligence that had in the first place 
been so unfairly obtained, she confined herself to the brief 
repetition of such simple particulars, as she felt assured 
that Lucy, for the sake of her own consequence, would 
choose to have known. The continuance of their 
engagement, and the means that were able to be taken for 
promoting its end, was all her communication; and this 
produced from Mrs. Jennings the following natural remark: 

“Wait for his having a living! — ay, we all know how that 
will end: — they will wait a twelvemonth, and finding no 
good comes of it, will set down upon a curacy of fifty 
pounds a-year, with the interest of his two thousand 
pounds, and what little matter Mr. Steele and Mr. Pratt can 
give her. Then they will have a child every year! and Lord 


help ‘em! how poor they will be! — I must see what I can 
give them towards furnishing their house. Two maids and 
two men, indeed! — as I talked of t’other day. No, no, they 
must get a stout girl of all works. Betty’s sister would never 
do for them now.” 

The next morning brought Elinor a letter by the two- 
penny post from Lucy herself. It was as follows: 

“Bartlett’s Building, March. 

“T hope my dear Miss Dashwood will excuse the liberty I 
take of writing to her; but I know your friendship for me 
will make you pleased to hear such a good account of 
myself and my dear Edward, after all the troubles we have 
went through lately, therefore will make no more apologies, 
but proceed to say that, thank God! though we have 
suffered dreadfully, we are both quite well now, and as 
happy as we must always be in one another’s love. We have 
had great trials, and great persecutions, but however, at 
the same time, gratefully acknowledge many friends, 
yourself not the least among them, whose great kindness I 
Shall always thankfully remember, as will Edward too, who 
I have told of it. I am sure you will be glad to hear, as 
likewise dear Mrs. Jennings, I spent two happy hours with 
him yesterday afternoon, he would not hear of our parting, 
though earnestly did I, as I thought my duty required, urge 
him to it for prudence sake, and would have parted for ever 
on the spot, would he consent to it; but he said it should 
never be, he did not regard his mother’s anger, while he 
could have my affections; our prospects are not very bright, 
to be sure, but we must wait, and hope for the best; he will 
be ordained shortly; and should it ever be in your power to 
recommend him to any body that has a living to bestow, am 
very sure you will not forget us, and dear Mrs. Jennings 
too, trust she will speak a good word for us to Sir John, or 
Mr. Palmer, or any friend that may be able to assist us. Poor 
Anne was much to blame for what she did, but she did it for 
the best, so I say nothing; hope Mrs. Jennings won’t think it 


too much trouble to give us a call, should she come this 
way any morning, ‘twould be a great kindness, and my 
cousins would be proud to know her. My paper reminds me 
to conclude; and begging to be most gratefully and 
respectfully remembered to her, and to Sir John, and Lady 
Middleton, and the dear children, when you chance to see 
them, and love to Miss Marianne, 

“Tam, etc., etc.” 

As soon as Elinor had finished it, she performed what she 
concluded to be its writer’s real design, by placing it in the 
hands of Mrs. Jennings, who read it aloud with many 
comments of satisfaction and praise. 

“Very well indeed! — how prettily she writes! — aye, that 
was quite proper to let him be off if he would. That was just 
like Lucy. Poor soul! I wish I could get him a living, with all 
my heart. She calls me dear Mrs. Jennings, you see. She is 
a good-hearted girl as ever lived. Very well upon my word. 
That sentence is very prettily turned. Yes, yes, I will go and 
see her, sure enough. How attentive she is, to think of every 
body! — Thank you, my dear, for showing it me. It is as 
pretty a letter as ever I saw, and does Lucy’s head and 
heart great credit.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


The Miss Dashwoods had now been rather more than two 
months in town, and Marianne’s impatience to be gone 
increased every day. She sighed for the air, the liberty, the 
quiet of the country; and fancied that if any place could 
give her ease, Barton must do it. Elinor was hardly less 
anxious than herself for their removal, and only so much 
less bent on its being effected immediately, as that she was 
conscious of the difficulties of so long a journey, which 
Marianne could not be brought to acknowledge. She began, 
however, seriously to turn her thoughts towards its 
accomplishment, and had already mentioned their wishes 
to their kind hostess, who resisted them with all the 
eloquence of her good-will, when a plan was suggested, 
which, though detaining them from home yet a few weeks 
longer, appeared to Elinor altogether much more eligible 
than any other. The Palmers were to remove to Cleveland 
about the end of March, for the Easter holidays; and Mrs. 
Jennings, with both her friends, received a very warm 
invitation from Charlotte to go with them. This would not, 
in itself, have been sufficient for the delicacy of Miss 
Dashwood; — but it was enforced with so much real 
politeness by Mr. Palmer himself, as, joined to the very 
great amendment of his manners towards them since her 
sister had been known to be unhappy, induced her to 
accept it with pleasure. 

When she told Marianne what she had done, however, 
her first reply was not very auspicious. 

“Cleveland!” — she cried, with great agitation. “No, I 
cannot go to Cleveland.” — 

“You forget,” said Elinor gently, “that its situation is not 
— that it is not in the neighbourhood of—” 


“But it is in Somersetshire. I cannot go _ into 
Somersetshire. There, where I looked forward to going; — 
no, Elinor, you cannot expect me to go there.” 

Elinor would not argue upon the propriety of overcoming 
such feelings; — she only endeavoured to counteract them 
by working on others; — represented it, therefore, as a 
measure which would fix the time of her returning to that 
dear mother, whom she so much wished to see, in a more 
eligible, more comfortable manner, than any other plan 
could do, and perhaps without any greater delay. From 
Cleveland, which was within a few miles of Bristol, the 
distance to Barton was not beyond one day, though a long 
day’s journey; and their mother’s servant might easily come 
there to attend them down; and as there could be no 
occasion of their staying above a week at Cleveland, they 
might now be at home in little more than three weeks’ time. 
As Marianne’s affection for her mother was sincere, it must 
triumph with little difficulty, over the imaginary evils she 
had started. 

Mrs. Jennings was so far from being weary of her guest, 
that she pressed them very earnestly to return with her 
again from Cleveland. Elinor was grateful for the attention, 
but it could not alter her design; and their mother’s 
concurrence being readily gained, every thing relative to 
their return was arranged as far as it could be; — and 
Marianne found some relief in drawing up a statement of 
the hours that were yet to divide her from Barton. 

“Ah! Colonel, I do not know what you and I shall do 
without the Miss Dashwoods;” — was Mrs. Jennings’s 
address to him when he first called on her, after their 
leaving her was settled—” for they are quite resolved upon 
going home from the Palmers; — and how forlorn we shall 
be, when I come back! — Lord! we shall sit and gape at one 
another as dull as two cats.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jennings was in hopes, by this vigorous 
sketch of their future ennui, to provoke him to make that 


offer, which might give himself an escape from it; and if so, 
she had soon afterwards good reason to think her object 
gained; for, on Elinor’s moving to the window to take more 
expeditiously the dimensions of a print, which she was 
going to copy for her friend, he followed her to it with a 
look of particular meaning, and conversed with her there 
for several minutes. The effect of his discourse on the lady 
too, could not escape her observation, for though she was 
too honorable to listen, and had even changed her seat, on 
purpose that she might not hear, to one close by the piano 
forte on which Marianne was playing, she could not keep 
herself from seeing that Elinor changed colour, attended 
with agitation, and was too intent on what he said to 
pursue her employment. Still farther in confirmation of her 
hopes, in the interval of Marianne’s turning from one 
lesson to another, some words of the Colonel’s inevitably 
reached her ear, in which he seemed to be apologising for 
the badness of his house. This set the matter beyond a 
doubt. She wondered, indeed, at his thinking it necessary 
to do so; but supposed it to be the proper etiquette. What 
Elinor said in reply she could not distinguish, but judged 
from the motion of her lips, that she did not think that any 
material objection; — and Mrs. Jennings commended her in 
her heart for being so honest. They then talked on for a few 
minutes longer without her catching a syllable, when 
another lucky stop in Marianne’s performance brought her 
these words in the Colonel’s calm voice, — 

“T am afraid it cannot take place very soon.” 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-like a speech, she 
was almost ready to cry out, “Lord! what should hinder it?” 
— but checking her desire, confined herself to this silent 
ejaculation. 

“This is very strange! — sure he need not wait to be 
older.” 

This delay on the Colonel’s side, however, did not seem 
to offend or mortify his fair companion in the least, for on 


their breaking up the conference soon afterwards, and 
moving different ways, Mrs. Jennings very plainly heard 
Elinor say, and with a voice which showed her to feel what 
she said — 

“T shall always think myself very much obliged to you.” 

Mrs. Jennings was delighted with her gratitude, and only 
wondered that after hearing such a sentence, the Colonel 
should be able to take leave of them, as he immediately did, 
with the utmost sang-froid, and go away without making 
her any reply! — She had not thought her old friend could 
have made so indifferent a suitor. 

What had really passed between them was to this effect. 

“T have heard,” said he, with great compassion, “of the 
injustice your friend Mr. Ferrars has suffered from his 
family; for if I understand the matter right, he has been 
entirely cast off by them for persevering in his engagement 
with a very deserving young woman. Have I been rightly 
informed? — Is it so?—” 

Elinor told him that it was. 

“The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty,” — he replied, with 
great feeling,—”’of dividing, or attempting to divide, two 
young people long attached to each other, is terrible. Mrs. 
Ferrars does not know what she may be doing — what she 
may drive her son to. I have seen Mr. Ferrars two or three 
times in Harley Street, and am much pleased with him. He 
is not a young man with whom one can be intimately 
acquainted in a short time, but I have seen enough of him 
to wish him well for his own sake, and as a friend of yours, I 
wish it still more. I understand that he intends to take 
orders. Will you be so good as to tell him that the living of 
Delaford, now just vacant, as I am informed by this day’s 
post, is his, if he think it worth his acceptance — but that, 
perhaps, so unfortunately circumstanced as he is now, it 
may be nonsense to appear to doubt; I only wish it were 
more valuable. It is a rectory, but a small one; the late 
incumbent, I believe, did not make more than 200 L per 


annum, and though it is certainly capable of improvement, I 
fear, not to such an amount as to afford him a very 
comfortable income. Such as it is, however, my pleasure in 
presenting him to it, will be very great. Pray assure him of 
it.” 

Elinor’s astonishment at this commission could hardly 
have been greater, had the Colonel been really making her 
an offer of his hand. The preferment, which only two days 
before she had considered as hopeless for Edward, was 
already provided to enable him to marry; — and she, of all 
people in the world, was fixed on to bestow it! — Her 
emotion was such as Mrs. Jennings had attributed to a very 
different cause; — but whatever minor feelings less pure, 
less pleasing, might have a share in that emotion, her 
esteem for the general benevolence, and her gratitude for 
the particular friendship, which together prompted Colonel 
Brandon to this act, were strongly felt, and warmly 
expressed. She thanked him for it with all her heart, spoke 
of Edward’s principles and disposition with that praise 
which she knew them to deserve; and promised to 
undertake the commission with pleasure, if it were really 
his wish to put off so agreeable an office to another. But at 
the same time, she could not help thinking that no one 
could so well perform it as himself. It was an office in short, 
from which, unwilling to give Edward the pain of receiving 
an obligation from her, she would have been very glad to 
be spared herself; but Colonel Brandon, on motives of equal 
delicacy, declining it likewise, still seemed so desirous of its 
being given through her means, that she would not on any 
account make farther opposition. Edward, she believed, 
was still in town, and fortunately she had heard his address 
from Miss Steele. She could undertake therefore to inform 
him of it, in the course of the day. After this had been 
settled, Colonel Brandon began to talk of his own 
advantage in securing so respectable and agreeable a 
neighbour, and then it was that he mentioned with regret, 


that the house was small and indifferent; an evil which 
Elinor, as Mrs. Jennings had supposed her to do, made very 
light of, at least as far as regarded its size. 

“The smallness of the house,” said she, “I cannot imagine 
any inconvenience to them, for it will be in proportion to 
their family and income.” 

By which the Colonel was surprised to find that she was 
considering Mr. Ferrars’s marriage as_ the certain 
consequence of the presentation; for he did not suppose it 
possible that Delaford living could supply such an income, 
as anybody in his style of life would venture to settle on, 
and he said so. 

“This little rectory can do no more than make Mr. Ferrars 
comfortable as a bachelor; it cannot enable him to marry. I 
am sorry to say that my patronage ends with this; and my 
interest is hardly more extensive. If, however, by an 
unforeseen chance it should be in my power to serve him 
farther, I must think very differently of him from what I now 
do, if I am not as ready to be useful to him then as I 
sincerely wish I could be at present. What I am now doing 
indeed, seems nothing at all, since it can advance him so 
little towards what must be his principal, his only object of 
happiness. His marriage must still be a distant good; — at 
least, I am afraid it cannot take place very soon.” 

Such was the sentence which, when misunderstood, so 
justly offended the delicate feelings of Mrs. Jennings; but 
after this narration of what really passed between Colonel 
Brandon and Elinor, while they stood at the window, the 
gratitude expressed by the latter on their parting, may 
perhaps appear in general, not less reasonably excited, nor 
less properly worded than if it had arisen from an offer of 
marriage. 


CHAPTER XL 


“Well, Miss Dashwood,” said Mrs. Jennings, sagaciously 
smiling, as soon as the gentleman had withdrawn, “I do not 
ask you what the Colonel has been saying to you; for 
though, upon my honour, I tried to keep out of hearing, I 
could not help catching enough to understand his business. 
And I assure you I never was better pleased in my life, and 
I wish you joy of it with all my heart.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Elinor. “It is a matter of great 
joy to me; and I feel the goodness of Colonel Brandon most 
sensibly. There are not many men who would act as he has 
done. Few people who have so compassionate a heart! I 
never was more astonished in my life.” 

“Lord! my dear, you are very modest. I an’t the least 
astonished at it in the world, for I have often thought of 
late, there was nothing more likely to happen.” 

“You judged from your knowledge of the Colonel’s 
general benevolence; but at least you could not foresee that 
the opportunity would so very soon occur.” 

“Opportunity!” repeated Mrs. Jennings—”Oh! as to that, 
when a man has once made up his mind to such a thing, 
somehow or other he will soon find an opportunity. Well, my 
dear, I wish you joy of it again and again; and if ever there 
was a happy couple in the world, I think I shall soon know 
where to look for them.” 

“You mean to go to Delaford after them I suppose,” said 
Elinor, with a faint smile. 

“Aye, my dear, that I do, indeed. And as to the house 
being a bad one, I do not know what the Colonel would be 
at, for it is as good a one as ever I saw.” 

“He spoke of its being out of repair.” 

“Well, and whose fault is that? why don’t he repair it? 
who should do it but himself?” 


They were interrupted by the servant’s coming in to 
announce the carriage being at the door; and Mrs. Jennings 
immediately preparing to go, said — 

“Well, my dear, I must be gone before I have had half my 
talk out. But, however, we may have it all over in the 
evening; for we shall be quite alone. I do not ask you to go 
with me, for I dare say your mind is too full of the matter to 
care for company; and besides, you must long to tell your 
sister all about it.” 

Marianne had left the room before the conversation 
began. 

“Certainly, ma’am, I shall tell Marianne of it; but I shall 
not mention it at present to any body else.” 

“Oh! very well,” said Mrs. Jennings rather disappointed. 
“Then you would not have me tell it to Lucy, for I think of 
going as far as Holborn to-day.” 

“No, ma’am, not even Lucy if you please. One day’s delay 
will not be very material; and till I have written to Mr. 
Ferrars, I think it ought not to be mentioned to any body 
else. I shall do that directly. It is of importance that no time 
should be lost with him, for he will of course have much to 
do relative to his ordination.” 

This speech at first puzzled Mrs. Jennings exceedingly. 
Why Mr. Ferrars was to have been written to about it in 
such a hurry, she could not immediately comprehend. A few 
moments’ reflection, however, produced a very happy idea, 
and she exclaimed — 

“Oh, ho! I understand you. Mr. Ferrars is to be the man. 
Well, so much the better for him. Ay, to be sure, he must be 
ordained in readiness; and I am very glad to find things are 
so forward between you. But, my dear, is not this rather out 
of character? Should not the Colonel write himself? Sure, 
he is the proper person.” 

Elinor did not quite understand the beginning of Mrs. 
Jennings’s speech, neither did she think it worth inquiring 
into; and therefore only replied to its conclusion. 


“Colonel Brandon is so delicate a man, that he rather 
wished any one to announce his intentions to Mr. Ferrars 
than himself.” 

“And so you are forced to do it. Well that is an odd kind of 
delicacy! However, I will not disturb you (seeing her 
preparing to write.) You know your own concerns best. So 
good-bye, my dear. I have not heard of any thing to please 
me so well since Charlotte was brought to bed.” 

And away she went; but returning again in a moment — 

“T have just been thinking of Betty’s sister, my dear. I 
should be very glad to get her so good a mistress. But 
whether she would do for a lady’s maid, I am sure I can’t 
tell. She is an excellent housemaid, and works very well at 
her needle. However, you will think of all that at your 
leisure.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” replied Elinor, not hearing much of 
what she said, and more anxious to be alone, than to be 
mistress of the subject. 

How she should begin — how she should express herself 
in her note to Edward, was now all her concern. The 
particular circumstances between them made a difficulty of 
that which to any other person would have been the easiest 
thing in the world; but she equally feared to say too much 
or too little, and sat deliberating over her paper, with the 
pen in her hand, till broken in on by the entrance of 
Edward himself. 

He had met Mrs. Jennings at the door in her way to the 
carriage, as he came to leave his farewell card; and she, 
after apologising for not returning herself, had obliged him 
to enter, by saying that Miss Dashwood was above, and 
wanted to speak with him on very particular business. 

Elinor had just been congratulating herself, in the midst 
of her perplexity, that however difficult it might be to 
express herself properly by letter, it was at least preferable 
to giving the information by word of mouth, when her 
visitor entered, to force her upon this greatest exertion of 


all. Her astonishment and confusion were very great on his 
so sudden appearance. She had not seen him before since 
his engagement became public, and therefore not since his 
knowing her to be acquainted with it; which, with the 
consciousness of what she had been thinking of, and what 
She had to tell him, made her feel particularly 
uncomfortable for some minutes. He too was much 
distressed; and they sat down together in a most promising 
state of embarrassment. Whether he had asked her pardon 
for his intrusion on first coming into the room, he could not 
recollect; but determining to be on the safe side, he made 
his apology in form as soon as he could say any thing, after 
taking a chair. 

“Mrs. Jennings told me,” said he, “that you wished to 
speak with me, at least I understood her so — or I certainly 
should not have intruded on you in such a manner; though 
at the same time, I should have been extremely sorry to 
leave London without seeing you and your sister; especially 
as it will most likely be some time — it is not probable that 
I should soon have the pleasure of meeting you again. I go 
to Oxford tomorrow.” 

“You would not have gone, however,” said Elinor, 
recovering herself, and determined to get over what she so 
much dreaded as soon as possible, “without receiving our 
good wishes, even if we had not been able to give them in 
person. Mrs. Jennings was quite right in what she said. I 
have something of consequence to inform you of, which I 
was on the point of communicating by paper. I am charged 
with a most agreeable office (breathing rather faster than 
usual as she spoke.) Colonel Brandon, who was here only 
ten minutes ago, has desired me to say, that understanding 
you mean to take orders, he has great pleasure in offering 
you the living of Delaford now just vacant, and only wishes 
it were more valuable. Allow me to congratulate you on 
having so respectable and well-judging a friend, and to join 
in his wish that the living — it is about two hundred a-year 


— were much more considerable, and such as might better 
enable you to — as might be more than a temporary 
accommodation to yourself — such, in short, as might 
establish all your views of happiness.” 

What Edward felt, as he could not say it himself, it 
cannot be expected that any one else should say for him. 
He looked all the astonishment which such unexpected, 
such unthought-of information could not fail of exciting; but 
he said only these two words — 

“Colonel Brandon!” 

“Yes,” continued Elinor, gathering more resolution, as 
some of the worst was over, “Colonel Brandon means it as a 
testimony of his concern for what has lately passed — for 
the cruel situation in which the unjustifiable conduct of 
your family has placed you — a concern which I am sure 
Marianne, myself, and all your friends, must share; and 
likewise as a proof of his high esteem for your general 
character, and his particular approbation of your behaviour 
on the present occasion.” 

“Colonel Brandon give me a living! — Can it be 
possible?” 

“The unkindness of your own relations has made you 
astonished to find friendship any where.” 

“No,” replied be, with sudden consciousness, “not to find 
it in you; for I cannot be ignorant that to you, to your 
goodness, I owe it all. I feel it — I would express it if I could 
— but, as you well know, I am no orator.” 

“You are very much mistaken. I do assure you that you 
owe it entirely, at least almost entirely, to your own merit, 
and Colonel Brandon’s discernment of it. I have had no 
hand in it. I did not even know, till I understood his design, 
that the living was vacant; nor had it ever occurred to me 
that he might have had such a living in his gift. As a friend 
of mine, of my family, he may, perhaps — indeed I know he 
has, still greater pleasure in bestowing it; but, upon my 
word, you owe nothing to my solicitation.” 


Truth obliged her to acknowledge some small share in 
the action, but she was at the same time so unwilling to 
appear as_ the benefactress of Edward, that she 
acknowledged it with hesitation; which probably 
contributed to fix that suspicion in his mind which had 
recently entered it. For a short time he sat deep in thought, 
after Elinor had ceased to speak; — at last, and as if it were 
rather an effort, he said — 

“Colonel Brandon seems a man of great worth and 
respectability. I have always heard him spoken of as such, 
and your brother I know esteems him highly. He is 
undoubtedly a sensible man, and in his manners perfectly 
the gentleman.” 

“Indeed,” replied Elinor, “I believe that you will find him, 
on farther acquaintance, all that you have heard him to be, 
and as you will be such very near neighbours (for I 
understand the parsonage is almost close to the mansion- 
house,) it is particularly important that he should be all 
this.” 

Edward made no answer; but when she had turned away 
her head, gave her a look so serious, so earnest, so 
uncheerful, as seemed to say, that he might hereafter wish 
the distance between the parsonage and the mansion-house 
much greater. 

“Colonel Brandon, I think, lodges in St. James Street,” 
said he, soon afterwards, rising from his chair. 

Elinor told him the number of the house. 

“T must hurry away then, to give him those thanks which 
you will not allow me to give you; to assure him that he has 
made me a very — an exceedingly happy man.” 

Elinor did not offer to detain him; and they parted, with a 
very earnest assurance on her side of her unceasing good 
wishes for his happiness in every change of situation that 
might befall him; on his, with rather an attempt to return 
the same good will, than the power of expressing it. 


“When I see him again,” said Elinor to herself, as the 
door shut him out, “I shall see him the husband of Lucy.” 

And with this pleasing anticipation, she sat down to 
reconsider the past, recall the words and endeavour to 
comprehend all the feelings of Edward; and, of course, to 
reflect on her own with discontent. 

When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she returned 
from seeing people whom she had never seen before, and 
of whom therefore she must have a great deal to say, her 
mind was so much more occupied by the important secret 
in her possession, than by anything else, that she reverted 
to it again as soon as Elinor appeared. 

“Well, my dear,” she cried, “I sent you up the young man. 
Did not I do right? — And I suppose you had no great 
difficulty — You did not find him very unwilling to accept 
your proposal?” 

“No, ma’am; that was not very likely.” 

“Well, and how soon will he be ready? — For it seems all 
to depend upon that.” 

“Really,” said Elinor, “I know so little of these kind of 
forms, that I can hardly even conjecture as to the time, or 
the preparation necessary; but I suppose two or three 
months will complete his ordination.” 

“Two or three months!” cried Mrs. Jennings; “Lord! my 
dear, how calmly you talk of it; and can the Colonel wait 
two or three months! Lord bless me! — I am sure it would 
put me quite out of patience! — And though one would be 
very glad to do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrars, I do think it 
is not worth while to wait two or three months for him. 
Sure somebody else might be found that would do as well; 
somebody that is in orders already.” 

“My dear ma’am,” said Elinor, “what can you be thinking 
of? Why, Colonel Brandon’s only object is to be of use to Mr. 
Ferrars.” 

“Lord bless you, my dear! Sure you do not mean to 
persuade me that the Colonel only marries you for the sake 
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of giving ten guineas to Mr. Ferrars 

The deception could not continue after this; and an 
explanation immediately took place, by which both gained 
considerable amusement for the moment, without any 
material loss of happiness to either, for Mrs. Jennings only 
exchanged one form of delight for another, and still without 
forfeiting her expectation of the first. 

“Aye, aye, the parsonage is but a small one,” said she, 
after the first ebullition of surprise and satisfaction was 
over, “and very likely may be out of repair; but to hear a 
man apologising, as I thought, for a house that to my 
knowledge has five sitting rooms on the ground-floor, and I 
think the housekeeper told me could make up fifteen beds! 
and to you too, that had been used to live in Barton 
cottage! It seems quite ridiculous. But, my dear, we must 
touch up the Colonel to do some thing to the parsonage, 
and make it comfortable for them, before Lucy goes to it.” 

“But Colonel Brandon does not seem to have any idea of 
the living’s being enough to allow them to marry.” 

“The Colonel is a ninny, my dear; because he has two 
thousand a-year himself, he thinks that nobody else can 
marry on less. Take my word for it, that, if I am alive, I shall 
be paying a visit at Delaford Parsonage before Michaelmas; 
and I am sure I shan’t go if Lucy an’t there.” 

Elinor was quite of her opinion, as to the probability of 
their not waiting for any thing more. 


CHAPTER XLI 


Edward, having carried his thanks to Colonel Brandon, 
proceeded with his happiness to Lucy; and such was the 
excess of it by the time he reached Bartlett’s Buildings, that 
she was able to assure Mrs. Jennings, who called on her 
again the next day with her congratulations, that she had 
never seen him in such spirits before in her life. 

Her own happiness, and her own spirits, were at least 
very certain; and she joined Mrs. Jennings most heartily in 
her expectation of their being all comfortably together in 
Delaford Parsonage before Michaelmas. So far was she, at 
the same time, from any backwardness to give Elinor that 
credit which Edward would give her, that she spoke of her 
friendship for them both with the most grateful warmth, 
was ready to own all their obligation to her, and openly 
declared that no exertion for their good on Miss 
Dashwood’s part, either present or future, would ever 
surprise her, for she believed her capable of doing any 
thing in the world for those she really valued. As for 
Colonel Brandon, she was not only ready to worship him as 
a saint, but was moreover truly anxious that he should be 
treated as one in all worldly concerns; anxious that his 
tithes should be raised to the utmost; and scarcely resolved 
to avail herself, at Delaford, as far as she possibly could, of 
his servants, his carriage, his cows, and his poultry. 

It was now above a week since John Dashwood had 
called in Berkeley Street, and as since that time no notice 
had been taken by them of his wife’s indisposition, beyond 
one verbal enquiry, Elinor began to feel it necessary to pay 
her a visit. This was an obligation, however, which not only 
opposed her own inclination, but which had not the 
assistance of any encouragement from her companions. 
Marianne, not contented with absolutely refusing to go 


herself, was very urgent to prevent her sister’s going at all; 
and Mrs. Jennings, though her carriage was always at 
Elinor’s service, so very much disliked Mrs. John 
Dashwood, that not even her curiosity to see how she 
looked after the late discovery, nor her strong desire to 
affront her by taking Edward’s part, could overcome her 
unwillingness to be in her company again. ‘The 
consequence was, that Elinor set out by herself to pay a 
visit, for which no one could really have less inclination, 
and to run the risk of a téte-a-téte with a woman, whom 
neither of the others had so much reason to dislike. 

Mrs. Dashwood was denied; but before the carriage 
could turn from the house, her husband accidentally came 
out. He expressed great pleasure in meeting Elinor, told 
her that he had been just going to call in Berkeley Street, 
and, assuring her that Fanny would be very glad to see her, 
invited her to come in. 

They walked up stairs in to the drawing-room. Nobody 
was there. 

“Fanny is in her own room, I suppose,” said he:—’I will 
go to her presently, for I am sure she will not have the least 
objection in the world to seeing you. Very far from it, 
indeed. Now especially there cannot be — but however, you 
and Marianne were always great favourites. Why would not 
Marianne come?” — 

Elinor made what excuse she could for her. 

“T am not sorry to see you alone,” he replied, “for I have 
a good deal to say to you. This living of Colonel Brandon’s 
— can it be true? — has he really given it to Edward? — I 
heard it yesterday by chance, and was coming to you on 
purpose to enquire farther about it.” 

“It is perfectly true. Colonel Brandon has given the living 
of Delaford to Edward.” 

“Really! — Well, this is very astonishing! — no 
relationship! — no connection between them! — and now 


that livings fetch such a price! — what was the value of 
this?” 

“About two hundred a year.” 

“Very well — and for the next presentation to a living of 
that value — supposing the late incumbent to have been old 
and sickly, and likely to vacate it soon — he might have got 
I dare say — fourteen hundred pounds. And how came he 
not to have settled that matter before this person’s death? 
Now indeed it would be too late to sell it, but a man of 
Colonel Brandon’s sense! — I wonder he should be so 
improvident in a point of such common, such natural, 
concern! — Well, I am convinced that there is a vast deal of 
inconsistency in almost every human character. I suppose, 
however — on recollection — that the case may probably be 
this. Edward is only to hold the living till the person to 
whom the Colonel has really sold the presentation, is old 
enough to take it. Aye, aye, that is the fact, depend upon 
it.” 

Elinor contradicted it, however, very positively; and by 
relating that she had herself been employed in conveying 
the offer from Colonel Brandon to Edward, and, therefore, 
must understand the terms on which it was given, obliged 
him to submit to her authority. 

“Tt is truly astonishing!” — he cried, after hearing what 
she said—” what could be the Colonel’s motive?” 

“A very simple one — to be of use to Mr. Ferrars.” 

“Well, well; whatever Colonel Brandon may be, Edward is 
a very lucky man. You will not mention the matter to Fanny, 
however, for though I have broke it to her, and she bears it 
vastly well, — she will not like to hear it much talked of.” 

Elinor had some difficulty here to refrain from observing, 
that she thought Fanny might have borne with composure, 
an acquisition of wealth to her brother, by which neither 
she nor her child could be possibly impoverished. 

“Mrs. Ferrars,” added he, lowering his voice to the tone 
becoming so important a subject, “knows nothing about it 


at present, and I believe it will be best to keep it entirely 
concealed from her as long as may be. When the marriage 
takes place, I fear she must hear of it all.” 

“But why should such precaution be used? Though it is 
not to be supposed that Mrs. Ferrars can have the smallest 
satisfaction in knowing that her son has money enough to 
live upon, — for that must be quite out of the question; yet 
why, upon her late behaviour, is she supposed to feel at all? 
She has done with her son, she cast him off for ever, and 
has made all those over whom she had any influence, cast 
him off likewise. Surely, after doing so, she cannot be 
imagined liable to any impression of sorrow or of joy on his 
account — she cannot be interested in any thing that 
befalls him. She would not be so weak as to throw away the 
comfort of a child, and yet retain the anxiety of a parent!” 

“Ah! Elinor,” said John, “your reasoning is very good, but 
it is founded on ignorance of human nature. When 
Edward’s unhappy match takes place, depend upon it his 
mother will feel as much as if she had never discarded him; 
and, therefore every circumstance that may accelerate that 
dreadful event, must be concealed from her as much as 
possible. Mrs. Ferrars can never forget that Edward is her 
son.” 

“You surprise me; I should think it must nearly have 
escaped her memory by this time.” 

“You wrong her exceedingly. Mrs. Ferrars is one of the 
most affectionate mothers in the world.” 

Elinor was silent. 

“We think now,” — said Mr. Dashwood, after a short 
pause, “of Robert’s marrying Miss Morton.” 

Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive importance of 
her brother’s tone, calmly replied — 

“The lady, I suppose, has no choice in the affair.” 

“Choice! — how do you mean?” 

“T only mean that I suppose, from your manner of 
speaking, it must be the same to Miss Morton whether she 


marry Edward or Robert.” 

“Certainly, there can be no difference; for Robert will 
now to all intents and purposes be considered as the eldest 
son; — and as to any thing else, they are both very 
agreeable young men: I do not know that one is superior to 
the other.” 

Elinor said no more, and John was also for a short time 
silent. His reflections ended thus. 

“Of one thing, my dear sister,” kindly taking her hand, 
and speaking in an awful whisper,—”I may assure you; and 
I will do it, because I know it must gratify you. I have good 
reason to think — indeed I have it from the best authority, 
or I should not repeat it, for otherwise it would be very 
wrong to say any thing about it, — but I have it from the 
very best authority, — not that I ever precisely heard Mrs. 
Ferrars say it herself — but her daughter did, and I have it 
from her, — that in short, whatever objections there might 
be against a certain — a certain connection, you 
understand me, — it would have been far preferable to her, 
it would not have given her half the vexation that this does. 
I was exceedingly pleased to hear that Mrs. Ferrars 
considered it in that light; a very gratifying circumstance 
you know to us all. ‘It would have been beyond 
comparison,’ she said, ‘the least evil of the two, and she 
would be glad to compound now for nothing worse.’ But 
however, all that is quite out of the question, — not to be 
thought of or mentioned. As to any attachment you know, it 
never could be; all that is gone by. But I thought I would 
just tell you of this, because I knew how much it must 
please you. Not that you have any reason to regret, my 
dear Elinor. There is no doubt of your doing exceedingly 
well, — quite as well, or better, perhaps, all things 
considered. Has Colonel Brandon been with you lately?” 

Elinor had heard enough, if not to gratify her vanity, and 
raise her self-importance, to agitate her nerves and fill her 
mind; — and she was therefore glad to be spared from the 


necessity of saying much in reply herself, and from the 
danger of hearing any thing more from her brother, by the 
entrance of Mr. Robert Ferrars. After a few moments’ chat, 
John Dashwood, recollecting that Fanny was_ yet 
uninformed of her sister’s being there, quitted the room in 
quest of her; and Elinor was left to improve her 
acquaintance with Robert, who, by the gay unconcern, the 
happy self-complacency of his manner while enjoying so 
unfair a division of his mother’s love and liberality, to the 
prejudice of his banished brother, earned only by his own 
dissipated course of life, and that brother’s integrity, was 
confirming her most unfavourable opinion of his head and 
heart. 

They had scarcely been two minutes by themselves, 
before he began to speak of Edward; for he, too, had heard 
of the living, and was very inquisitive on the subject. Elinor 
repeated the particulars of it, as she had given them to 
John; and their effect on Robert, though very different, was 
not less striking than it had been on him. He laughed most 
immoderately. The idea of Edward’s being a clergyman, and 
living in a small parsonage-house, diverted him beyond 
measure; — and when to that was added the fanciful 
imagery of Edward reading prayers in a white surplice, and 
publishing the banns of marriage between John Smith and 
Mary Brown, he could conceive nothing more ridiculous. 

Elinor, while she waited in silence and immovable 
gravity, the conclusion of such folly, could not restrain her 
eyes from being fixed on him with a look that spoke all the 
contempt it excited. It was a look, however, very well 
bestowed, for it relieved her own feelings, and gave no 
intelligence to him. He was recalled from wit to wisdom, 
not by any reproof of her’s, but by his own sensibility. 

“We may treat it as a joke,” said he, at last, recovering 
from the affected laugh which had considerably lengthened 
out the genuine gaiety of the moment; “but, upon my soul, 
it is a most serious business. Poor Edward! he is ruined for 


ever. I am extremely sorry for it; for I know him to be a very 
good-hearted creature, — as _ well-meaning a_ fellow 
perhaps, as any in the world. You must not judge of him, 
Miss Dashwood, from your slight acquaintance. Poor 
Edward! His manners are certainly not the happiest in 
nature. But we are not all born, you know, with the same 
powers, — the same address. Poor fellow! to see him in a 
circle of strangers! to be sure it was pitiable enough; but 
upon my soul, I believe he has as good a heart as any in the 
kingdom; and I declare and protest to you I never was so 
shocked in my life, as when it all burst forth. I could not 
believe it. My mother was the first person who told me of it; 
and I, feeling myself called on to act with resolution, 
immediately said to her—’My dear madam, I do not know 
what you may intend to do on the occasion, but as for 
myself, I must say, that if Edward does marry this young 
woman, I never will see him again.’ That was what I said 
immediately. I was most uncommonly shocked, indeed! 
Poor Edward! he has done for himself completely, — shut 
himself out for ever from all decent society! but, as I 
directly said to my mother, I am not in the least surprised 
at it; from his style of education, it was always to be 
expected. My poor mother was half frantic.” 

“Have you ever seen the lady?” 

“Yes; once, while she was staying in this house, I 
happened to drop in for ten minutes; and I saw quite 
enough of her. The merest awkward country girl, without 
style, or elegance, and almost without beauty. I remember 
her perfectly. Just the kind of girl I should suppose likely to 
Captivate poor Edward. I offered immediately, as soon as 
my mother related the affair to me, to talk to him myself, 
and dissuade him from the match; but it was too late then, I 
found, to do any thing, for unluckily, I was not in the way at 
first, and knew nothing of it till after the breach had taken 
place, when it was not for me, you know, to interfere. But 
had I been informed of it a few hours earlier, I think it is 


most probable that something might have been hit on. I 
certainly should have represented it to Edward in a very 
strong light. ‘My dear fellow,’ I should have said, ‘consider 
what you are doing. You are making a most disgraceful 
connection, and such a one as your family are unanimous in 
disapproving.’ I cannot help thinking, in short, that means 
might have been found. But now it is all too late. He must 
be starved, you know, that is certain; absolutely starved.” 

He had just settled this point with great composure, 
when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwood put an end to 
the subject. But though she never spoke of it out of her own 
family, Elinor could see its influence on her mind, in the 
something like confusion of countenance with which she 
entered, and an attempt at cordiality in her behaviour to 
herself. She even proceeded so far as to be concerned to 
find that Elinor and her sister were so soon to leave town, 
as she had hoped to see more of them; — an exertion in 
which her husband, who attended her into the room, and 
hung enamoured over her accents, seemed to distinguish 
every thing that was most affectionate and graceful. 


CHAPTER XLII 


One other short call in Harley Street, in which Elinor 
received her brother’s congratulations on their travelling 
so far towards Barton without any expense, and on Colonel 
Brandon’s being to follow them to Cleveland in a day or 
two, completed the intercourse of the brother and sisters in 
town; — and a faint invitation from Fanny, to come to 
Norland whenever it should happen to be in their way, 
which of all things was the most unlikely to occur, with a 
more warm, though less public, assurance, from John to 
Elinor, of the promptitude with which he should come to 
see her at Delaford, was all that foretold any meeting in the 
country. 

It amused her to observe that all her friends seemed 
determined to send her to Delaford; — a place, in which, of 
all others, she would now least choose to visit, or wish to 
reside; for not only was it considered as her future home by 
her brother and Mrs. Jennings, but even Lucy, when they 
parted, gave her a pressing invitation to visit her there. 

Very early in April, and tolerably early in the day, the two 
parties from Hanover Square and Berkeley Street set out 
from their respective homes, to meet, by appointment, on 
the road. For the convenience of Charlotte and her child, 
they were to be more than two days on their journey, and 
Mr. Palmer, travelling more expeditiously with Colonel 
Brandon, was to join them at Cleveland soon after their 
arrival. 

Marianne, few as had been her hours of comfort in 
London, and eager as she had long been to quit it, could 
not, when it came to the point, bid adieu to the house in 
which she had for the last time enjoyed those hopes, and 
that confidence, in Willoughby, which were now 
extinguished for ever, without great pain. Nor could she 


leave the place in which Willoughby remained, busy in new 
engagements, and new schemes, in which she could have 
no share, without shedding many tears. 

Elinor’s satisfaction, at the moment of removal, was 
more positive. She had no such object for her lingering 
thoughts to fix on, she left no creature behind, from whom 
it would give her a moment’s regret to be divided for ever, 
she was pleased to be free herself from the persecution of 
Lucy’s friendship, she was grateful for bringing her sister 
away unseen by Willoughby since his marriage, and she 
looked forward with hope to what a few months of 
tranquility at Barton might do _ towards_ restoring 
Marianne’s peace of mind, and confirming her own. 

Their journey was safely performed. The second day 
brought them into the cherished, or the prohibited, county 
of Somerset, for as such was it dwelt on by turns in 
Marianne’s imagination; and in the forenoon of the third 
they drove up to Cleveland. 

Cleveland was a spacious, modern-built house, situated 
on a sloping lawn. It had no park, but the pleasure-grounds 
were tolerably extensive; and like every other place of the 
same degree of importance, it had its open shrubbery, and 
closer wood walk, a road of smooth gravel winding round a 
plantation, led to the front, the lawn was dotted over with 
timber, the house itself was under the guardianship of the 
fir, the mountain-ash, and the acacia, and a thick screen of 
them altogether, interspersed with tall Lombardy poplars, 
shut out the offices. 

Marianne entered the house with a heart swelling with 
emotion from the consciousness of being only eighty miles 
from Barton, and not thirty from Combe Magna; and before 
she had been five minutes within its walls, while the others 
were busily helping Charlotte to show her child to the 
housekeeper, she quitted it again, stealing away through 
the winding shrubberies, now just beginning to be in 
beauty, to gain a distant eminence; where, from its Grecian 


temple, her eye, wandering over a wide tract of country to 
the south-east, could fondly rest on the farthest ridge of 
hills in the horizon, and fancy that from their summits 
Combe Magna might be seen. 

In such moments of precious, invaluable misery, she 
rejoiced in tears of agony to be at Cleveland; and as she 
returned by a different circuit to the house, feeling all the 
happy privilege of country liberty, of wandering from place 
to place in free and luxurious solitude, she resolved to 
spend almost every hour of every day while she remained 
with the Palmers, in the indulgence of such solitary 
rambles. 

She returned just in time to join the others as they 
quitted the house, on an excursion through its more 
immediate premises; and the rest of the morning was easily 
whiled away, in lounging round the kitchen garden, 
examining the bloom upon its walls, and listening to the 
gardener’s lamentations upon blights, in dawdling through 
the green-house, where the loss of her favourite plants, 
unwarily exposed, and nipped by the lingering frost, raised 
the laughter of Charlotte, — and in visiting her poultry- 
yard, where, in the disappointed hopes of her dairy-maid, 
by hens forsaking their nests, or being stolen by a fox, or in 
the rapid decrease of a promising young brood, she found 
fresh sources of merriment. 

The morning was fine and dry, and Marianne, in her plan 
of employment abroad, had not calculated for any change 
of weather during their stay at Cleveland. With great 
surprise therefore, did she find herself prevented by a 
settled rain from going out again after dinner. She had 
depended on a twilight walk to the Grecian temple, and 
perhaps all over the grounds, and an evening merely cold 
or damp would not have deterred her from it; but a heavy 
and settled rain even she could not fancy dry or pleasant 
weather for walking. 


Their party was small, and the hours passed quietly 
away. Mrs. Palmer had her child, and Mrs. Jennings her 
carpet-work; they talked of the friends they had left behind, 
arranged Lady Middleton’s engagements, and wondered 
whether Mr. Palmer and Colonel Brandon would get farther 
than Reading that night. Elinor, however little concerned in 
it, joined in their discourse; and Marianne, who had the 
knack of finding her way in every house to the library, 
however it might be avoided by the family in general, soon 
procured herself a book. 

Nothing was wanting on Mrs. Palmer’s side that constant 
and friendly good humour could do, to make them feel 
themselves welcome. The openness and heartiness of her 
manner more than atoned for that want of recollection and 
elegance which made her often deficient in the forms of 
politeness; her kindness, recommended by so pretty a face, 
was engaging; her folly, though evident was not disgusting, 
because it was not conceited; and Elinor could have 
forgiven every thing but her laugh. 

The two gentlemen arrived the next day to a very late 
dinner, affording a pleasant enlargement of the party, and a 
very welcome variety to their conversation, which a long 
morning of the same continued rain had reduced very low. 

Elinor had seen so little of Mr. Palmer, and in that little 
had seen so much variety in his address to her sister and 
herself, that she knew not what to expect to find him in his 
own family. She found him, however, perfectly the 
gentleman in his behaviour to all his visitors, and only 
occasionally rude to his wife and her mother; she found him 
very capable of being a pleasant companion, and only 
prevented from being so always, by too great an aptitude to 
fancy himself as much superior to people in general, as he 
must feel himself to be to Mrs. Jennings and Charlotte. For 
the rest of his character and habits, they were marked, as 
far as Elinor could perceive, with no traits at all unusual in 
his sex and time of life. He was nice in his eating, uncertain 


in his hours; fond of his child, though affecting to slight it; 
and idled away the mornings at billiards, which ought to 
have been devoted to business. She liked him, however, 
upon the whole, much better than she had expected, and in 
her heart was not sorry that she could like him no more; 
not sorry to be driven by the observation of his epicurism, 
his selfishness, and his conceit, to rest with complacency 
on the remembrance of Edward’s generous temper, simple 
taste, and diffident feelings. 

Of Edward, or at least of some of his concerns, she now 
received intelligence from Colonel Brandon, who had been 
into Dorsetshire lately; and who, treating her at once as the 
disinterested friend of Mr. Ferrars, and the kind of 
confidant of himself, talked to her a great deal of the 
parsonage at Delaford, described its deficiencies, and told 
her what he meant to do himself towards removing them. 
His behaviour to her in this, as well as in every other 
particular, his open pleasure in meeting her after an 
absence of only ten days, his readiness to converse with 
her, and his deference for her opinion, might very well 
justify Mrs. Jennings’s persuasion of his attachment, and 
would have been enough, perhaps, had not Elinor still, as 
from the first, believed Marianne his real favourite, to make 
her suspect it herself. But as it was, such a notion had 
scarcely ever entered her head, except by Mrs. Jennings’s 
suggestion; and she could not help believing herself the 
nicest observer of the two: she watched his eyes, while 
Mrs. Jennings thought only of his behaviour; and while his 
looks of anxious solicitude on Marianne’s feeling, in her 
head and throat, the beginning of a heavy cold, because 
unexpressed by words, entirely escaped the latter lady’s 
observation, — she could discover in them the quick 
feelings, and needless alarm of a lover. 

Two delightful twilight walks on the third and fourth 
evenings of her being there, not merely on the dry gravel of 
the shrubbery, but all over the grounds, and especially in 


the most distant parts of them, where there was something 
more of wildness than in the rest, where the trees were the 
oldest, and the grass was the longest and wettest, had — 
assisted by the still greater imprudence of sitting in her 
wet shoes and stockings — given Marianne a cold so violent 
as, though for a day or two trifled with or denied, would 
force itself by increasing ailments on the concern of every 
body, and the notice of herself. Prescriptions poured in 
from all quarters, and as usual, were all declined. Though 
heavy and feverish, with a pain in her limbs, and a cough, 
and a sore throat, a good night’s rest was to cure her 
entirely; and it was with difficulty that Elinor prevailed on 
her, when she went to bed, to try one or two of the simplest 
of the remedies. 


CHAPTER XLII 


Marianne got up the next morning at her usual time; to 
every inquiry replied that she was better, and tried to prove 
herself so, by engaging in her accustomary employments. 
But a day spent in sitting shivering over the fire with a 
book in her hand, which she was unable to read, or in lying, 
weary and languid, on a sofa, did not speak much in favour 
of her amendment; and when, at last, she went early to 
bed, more and more indisposed, Colonel Brandon was only 
astonished at her sister’s composure, who, though 
attending and nursing her the whole day, against 
Marianne’s inclination, and forcing proper medicines on 
her at night, trusted, like Marianne, to the certainty and 
efficacy of sleep, and felt no real alarm. 

A very restless and feverish night, however, disappointed 
the expectation of both; and when Marianne, after 
persisting in rising, confessed herself unable to sit up, and 
returned voluntarily to her bed, Elinor was very ready to 
adopt Mrs. Jennings’s advice, of sending for the Palmers’ 
apothecary. 

He came, examined his patient, and though encouraging 
Miss Dashwood to expect that a very few days would 
restore her sister to health, yet, by pronouncing her 
disorder to have a putrid tendency, and allowing the word 
“infection” to pass his lips, gave instant alarm to Mrs. 
Palmer, on her baby’s account. Mrs. Jennings, who had 
been inclined from the first to think Marianne’s complaint 
more serious than Elinor, now looked very grave on Mr. 
Harris’s report, and confirming Charlotte’s fears and 
caution, urged the necessity of her immediate removal with 
her infant; and Mr. Palmer, though treating their 
apprehensions as idle, found the anxiety and importunity of 
his wife too great to be withstood. Her departure, 


therefore, was fixed on; and within an hour after Mr. 
Harris’s arrival, she set off, with her little boy and his 
nurse, for the house of a near relation of Mr. Palmer’s, who 
lived a few miles on the other side of Bath; whither her 
husband promised, at her earnest entreaty, to join her ina 
day or two; and whither she was almost equally urgent with 
her mother to accompany her. Mrs. Jennings, however, with 
a kindness of heart which made Elinor really love her, 
declared her resolution of not stirring from Cleveland as 
long as Marianne remained ill, and of endeavouring, by her 
own attentive care, to supply to her the place of the mother 
she had taken her from; and Elinor found her on every 
occasion a most willing and active helpmate, desirous to 
share in all her fatigues, and often by her better experience 
in nursing, of material use. 

Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature of her 
malady, and feeling herself universally ill, could no longer 
hope that tomorrow would find her recovered; and the idea 
of what tomorrow would have produced, but for this 
unlucky illness, made every ailment severe; for on that day 
they were to have begun their journey home; and, attended 
the whole way by a servant of Mrs. Jennings, were to have 
taken their mother by surprise on the following forenoon. 
The little she said was all in lamentation of this inevitable 
delay; though Elinor tried to raise her spirits, and make her 
believe, as she then really believed herself, that it would be 
a very short one. 

The next day produced little or no alteration in the state 
of the patient; she certainly was not better, and, except that 
there was no amendment, did not appear worse. Their 
party was now farther reduced; for Mr. Palmer, though very 
unwilling to go as well from real humanity and good-nature, 
as from a dislike of appearing to be frightened away by his 
wife, was persuaded at last by Colonel Brandon to perform 
his promise of following her; and while he was preparing to 
go, Colonel Brandon himself, with a much greater exertion, 


began to talk of going likewise. Here, however, the 
kindness of Mrs. Jennings interposed most acceptably; for 
to send the Colonel away while his love was in so much 
uneasiness on her sister’s account, would be to deprive 
them both, she thought, of every comfort; and therefore 
telling him at once that his stay at Cleveland was necessary 
to herself, that she should want him to play at piquet of an 
evening, while Miss Dashwood was above with her sister, 
&c. she urged him so strongly to remain, that he, who was 
gratifying the first wish of his own heart by a compliance, 
could not long even affect to demur; especially as Mrs. 
Jennings’s entreaty was warmly seconded by Mr. Palmer, 
who seemed to feel a relief to himself, in leaving behind 
him a person so well able to assist or advise Miss 
Dashwood in any emergence. 

Marianne was, of course, kept in ignorance of all these 
arrangements. She knew not that she had been the means 
of sending the owners of Cleveland away, in about seven 
days from the time of their arrival. It gave her no surprise 
that she saw nothing of Mrs. Palmer; and as it gave her 
likewise no concern, she never mentioned her name. 

Two days passed away from the time of Mr. Palmer’s 
departure, and her situation continued, with little variation, 
the same. Mr. Harris, who attended her every day, still 
talked boldly of a speedy recovery, and Miss Dashwood was 
equally sanguine; but the expectation of the others was by 
no means so cheerful. Mrs. Jennings had determined very 
early in the seizure that Marianne would never get over it, 
and Colonel Brandon, who was chiefly of use in listening to 
Mrs. Jennings’s forebodings, was not in a state of mind to 
resist their influence. He tried to reason himself out of 
fears, which the different judgment of the apothecary 
seemed to render absurd; but the many hours of each day 
in which he was left entirely alone, were but too favourable 
for the admission of every melancholy idea, and he could 


not expel from his mind the persuasion that he should see 
Marianne no more. 

On the morning of the third day however, the gloomy 
anticipations of both were almost done away; for when Mr. 
Harris arrived, he declared his patient materially better. 
Her pulse was much stronger, and every symptom more 
favourable than on the preceding visit. Elinor, confirmed in 
every pleasant hope, was all cheerfulness; rejoicing that in 
her letters to her mother, she had pursued her own 
judgment rather than her friend’s, in making very light of 
the indisposition which delayed them at Cleveland; and 
almost fixing on the time when Marianne would be able to 
travel. 

But the day did not close so auspiciously as it began. 
Towards the evening Marianne became ill again, growing 
more heavy, restless, and uncomfortable than before. Her 
sister, however, still sanguine, was willing to attribute the 
change to nothing more than the fatigue of having sat up to 
have her bed made; and carefully administering the 
cordials prescribed, saw her, with satisfaction, sink at last 
into a slumber, from which she expected the most beneficial 
effects. Her sleep, though not so quiet as Elinor wished to 
see it, lasted a considerable time; and anxious to observe 
the result of it herself, she resolved to sit with her during 
the whole of it. Mrs. Jennings, knowing nothing of any 
change in the patient, went unusually early to bed; her 
maid, who was one of the principal nurses, was recreating 
herself in the housekeeper’s room, and Elinor remained 
alone with Marianne. 

The repose of the latter became more and more 
disturbed; and her sister, who watched, with unremitting 
attention her continual change of posture, and heard the 
frequent but inarticulate sounds of complaint which passed 
her lips, was almost wishing to rouse her from so painful a 
slumber, when Marianne, suddenly awakened by some 


accidental noise in the house, started hastily up, and, with 
feverish wildness, cried out, — 

“Is mama coming?—” 

“Not yet,” cried the other, concealing her terror, and 
assisting Marianne to lie down again, “but she will be here, 
I hope, before it is long. It is a great way, you know, from 
hence to Barton.” 

“But she must not go round by London,” cried Marianne, 
in the same hurried manner. “I shall never see her, if she 
goes by London.” 

Elinor perceived with alarm that she was not quite 
herself, and, while attempting to soothe her, eagerly felt 
her pulse. It was lower and quicker than ever! and 
Marianne, still talking wildly of mama, her alarm increased 
so rapidly, as to determine her on sending instantly for Mr. 
Harris, and despatching a messenger to Barton for her 
mother. To consult with Colonel Brandon on the best means 
of effecting the latter, was a thought which immediately 
followed the resolution of its performance; and as soon she 
had rung up the maid to take her place by her sister, she 
hastened down to the drawing-room, where she knew he 
was generally to be found at a much later hour than the 
present. 

It was no time for hesitation. Her fears and her 
difficulties were immediately before him. Her fears, he had 
no courage, no confidence to attempt the removal of; he 
listened to them in silent despondence; but her difficulties 
were instantly obviated, for with a readiness that seemed to 
speak the occasion, and the service pre-arranged in his 
mind, he offered himself as the messenger who should 
fetch Mrs. Dashwood. Elinor made no resistance that was 
not easily overcome. She thanked him with brief, though 
fervent gratitude, and while he went to hurry off his 
servant with a message to Mr. Harris, and an order for 
post-horses directly, she wrote a few lines to her mother. 


The comfort of such a friend at that moment as Colonel 
Brandon — or such a companion for her mother, — how 
gratefully was it felt! — a companion whose judgment 
would guide, whose attendance must relieve, and whose 
friendship might soothe her! — as far as the shock of sucha 
summons could be lessened to her, his presence, his 
manners, his assistance, would lessen it. 

He, meanwhile, whatever he might feel, acted with all 
the firmness of a collected mind, made every necessary 
arrangement with the utmost despatch, and calculated with 
exactness the time in which she might look for his return. 
Not a moment was lost in delay of any kind. The horses 
arrived, even before they were expected, and Colonel 
Brandon only pressing her hand with a look of solemnity, 
and a few words spoken too low to reach her ear, hurried 
into the carriage. It was then about twelve o’clock, and she 
returned to her sister’s apartment to wait for the arrival of 
the apothecary, and to watch by her the rest of the night. It 
was a night of almost equal suffering to both. Hour after 
hour passed away in sleepless pain and delirium on 
Marianne’s side, and in the most cruel anxiety on Elinor’s, 
before Mr. Harris appeared. Her apprehensions once 
raised, paid by their excess for all her former security; and 
the servant who sat up with her, for she would not allow 
Mrs. Jennings to be called, only tortured her more, by hints 
of what her mistress had always thought. 

Marianne’s ideas were still, at intervals, fixed 
incoherently on her mother, and whenever she mentioned 
her name, it gave a pang to the heart of poor Elinor, who, 
reproaching herself for having trifled with so many days of 
illness, and wretched for some immediate relief, fancied 
that all relief might soon be in vain, that every thing had 
been delayed too long, and pictured to herself her suffering 
mother arriving too late to see this darling child, or to see 
her rational. 


She was on the point of sending again for Mr. Harris, or 
if he could not come, for some other advice, when the 
former — but not till after five o’clock — arrived. His 
opinion, however, made some little amends for his delay, for 
though acknowledging a very unexpected and unpleasant 
alteration in his patient, he would not allow the danger to 
be material, and talked of the relief which a fresh mode of 
treatment must procure, with a confidence which, in a 
lesser degree, was communicated to Elinor. He promised to 
call again in the course of three or four hours, and left both 
the patient and her anxious attendant more composed than 
he had found them. 

With strong concern, and with many reproaches for not 
being called to their aid, did Mrs. Jennings hear in the 
morning of what had passed. Her former apprehensions, 
now with greater reason restored, left her no doubt of the 
event; and though trying to speak comfort to Elinor, her 
conviction of her sister’s danger would not allow her to 
offer the comfort of hope. Her heart was really grieved. The 
rapid decay, the early death of a girl so young, so lovely as 
Marianne, must have struck a less interested person with 
concern. On Mrs. Jennings’s compassion she had other 
claims. She had been for three months her companion, was 
still under her care, and she was known to have been 
greatly injured, and long unhappy. The distress of her sister 
too, particularly a favourite, was before her; — and as for 
their mother, when Mrs. Jennings considered that Marianne 
might probably be to her what Charlotte was to herself, her 
sympathy in her sufferings was very sincere. 

Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit; but he came 
to be disappointed in his hopes of what the last would 
produce. His medicines had failed; the fever was unabated; 
and Marianne only more quiet — not more herself — 
remained in a heavy stupor. Elinor, catching all, and more 
than all, his fears in a moment, proposed to call in further 
advice. But he judged it unnecessary: he had _ still 


something more to try, some more fresh application, of 
whose success he was as confident as the last, and his visit 
concluded with encouraging assurances which reached the 
ear, but could not enter the heart of Miss Dashwood. She 
was calm, except when she thought of her mother; but she 
was almost hopeless; and in this state she continued till 
noon, scarcely stirring from her sister’s bed, her thoughts 
wandering from one image of grief, one suffering friend to 
another, and her spirits oppressed to the utmost by the 
conversation of Mrs. Jennings, who scrupled not to 
attribute the severity and danger of this attack to the many 
weeks of previous’ indisposition which Marianne’s 
disappointment had brought on. Elinor felt all the 
reasonableness of the idea, and it gave fresh misery to her 
reflections. 

About noon, however, she began — but with a caution — 
a dread of disappointment which for some time kept her 
silent, even to her friend — to fancy, to hope she could 
perceive a slight amendment in her sister’s pulse; she 
waited, watched, and examined it again and again; and at 
last, with an agitation more difficult to bury under exterior 
calmness, than all her foregoing distress, ventured to 
communicate her hopes. Mrs. Jennings, though forced, on 
examination, to acknowledge a temporary revival, tried to 
keep her young friend from indulging a thought of its 
continuance; and Elinor, conning over every injunction of 
distrust, told herself likewise not to hope. But it was too 
late. Hope had already entered; and feeling all its anxious 
flutter, she bent over her sister to watch — she hardly knew 
for what. Half an hour passed away, and the favourable 
symptom yet blessed her. Others even arose to confirm it. 
Her breath, her skin, her lips, all flattered Elinor with signs 
of amendment; and Marianne fixed her eyes on her with a 
rational, though languid, gaze. Anxiety and hope now 
oppressed her in equal degrees, and left her no moment of 
tranquillity till the arrival of Mr. Harris at four o’clock; 


when his assurances, his felicitations on a recovery in her 
sister even surpassing his expectation, gave her 
confidence, comfort, and tears of joy. 

Marianne was in every respect materially better, and he 
declared her entirely out of danger. Mrs. Jennings, perhaps 
satisfied with the partial justification of her forebodings 
which had been found in their late alarm, allowed herself to 
trust in his judgment, and admitted, with unfeigned joy, and 
soon with unequivocal cheerfulness, the probability of an 
entire recovery. 

Elinor could not be cheerful. Her joy was of a different 
kind, and led to any thing rather than to gaiety. Marianne 
restored to life, health, friends, and to her doting mother, 
was an idea to fill her heart with sensations of exquisite 
comfort, and expand it in fervent gratitude; — but it lead to 
no outward demonstrations of joy, no words, no smiles. All 
within Elinor’s breast was satisfaction, silent and strong. 

She continued by the side of her sister, with little 
intermission the whole afternoon, calming every fear, 
satisfying every inquiry of her enfeebled spirits, supplying 
every succour, and watching almost every look and every 
breath. The possibility of a relapse would of course, in 
some moments, occur to remind her of what anxiety was; 
but when she saw, on her frequent and minute examination, 
that every symptom of recovery continued, and saw 
Marianne at six o’clock sink into a quiet, steady, and to all 
appearance comfortable, sleep, she silenced every doubt. 

The time was now drawing on, when Colonel Brandon 
might be expected back. At ten o’clock, she trusted, or at 
least not much later her mother would be relieved from the 
dreadful suspense in which she must now be travelling 
towards them. The Colonel, too! — perhaps scarcely less an 
object of pity! Oh! how slow was the progress of time which 
yet kept them in ignorance! 

At seven o’clock, leaving Marianne still sweetly asleep, 
she joined Mrs. Jennings in the drawing-room to tea. Of 


breakfast she had been kept by her fears, and of dinner by 
their sudden reverse, from eating much; and the present 
refreshment, therefore, with such feelings of content as she 
brought to it, was particularly welcome. Mrs. Jennings 
would have persuaded her, at its conclusion, to take some 
rest before her mother’s arrival, and allow her to take her 
place by Marianne; but Elinor had no sense of fatigue, no 
capability of sleep at that moment about her, and she was 
not to be kept away from her sister an unnecessary instant. 
Mrs. Jennings therefore attending her up stairs into the 
sick chamber, to satisfy herself that all continued right, left 
her there again to her charge and her thoughts, and retired 
to her own room to write letters and sleep. 

The night was cold and stormy. The wind roared round 
the house, and the rain beat against the windows; but 
Elinor, all happiness within, regarded it not. Marianne slept 
through every blast; and the travellers, they had a rich 
reward in store, for every present inconvenience. 

The clock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor would 
have been convinced that at that moment she heard a 
carriage driving up to the house; and so strong was the 
persuasion that she did, in spite of the almost impossibility 
of their being already come, that she moved into the 
adjoining dressing-closet and opened a window shutter, to 
be satisfied of the truth. She instantly saw that her ears 
had not deceived her. The flaring lamps of a carriage were 
immediately in view. By their uncertain light she thought 
she could discern it to be drawn by four horses; and this, 
while it told the excess of her poor mother’s alarm, gave 
some explanation to such unexpected rapidity. 

Never in her life had Elinor found it so difficult to be 
calm, as at that moment. The knowledge of what her 
mother must be feeling as the carriage stopped the door, — 
of her doubt — her dread, — perhaps her despair! — and of 
what she had to tell! with such knowledge it was impossible 
to be calm. All that remained to be done was to be speedy; 


and, therefore staying only till she could leave Mrs. 
Jennings’s maid with her sister, she hurried down stairs. 

The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed along an inner 
lobby, assured her that they were already in the house. She 
rushed to the drawing-room, — she entered it, — and saw 
only Willoughby. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Elinor, starting back with a look of horror at the sight of 
him, obeyed the first impulse of her heart in turning 
instantly to quit the room, and her hand was already on the 
lock, when its action was suspended by his hastily 
advancing, and saying, in a voice rather of command than 
supplication — 

“Miss Dashwood, for half an hour — for ten minutes — I 
entreat you to stay.” 

“No, sir,” she replied with firmness, “I shall not stay. Your 
business cannot be with me. The servants, I suppose, forgot 
to tell you that Mr. Palmer was not in the house.” 

“Had they told me,” he cried with vehemence, “that Mr. 
Palmer and all his relations were at the devil, it would not 
have turned me from the door. My business is with you, and 
only you.” 

“With me!” — in the utmost amazement;—’” well, sir — be 
quick — and if you can — less violent.” 

“Sit down, and I will be both.” 

She hesitated; she knew not what to do. The possibility of 
Colonel Brandon’s arriving and finding her there, came 
across her. But she had promised to hear him, and her 
curiosity no less than her honor was engaged. After a 
moment’s recollection, therefore, concluding that prudence 
required dispatch, and that her acquiescence would best 
promote it, she walked silently towards the table, and sat 
down. He took the opposite chair, and for half a minute not 
a word was Said by either. 

“Pray be quick, sir,” said Elinor, impatiently; “I have no 
time to spare.” 

He was sitting in an attitude of deep meditation, and 
seemed not to hear her. 


“Your sister,” said he, with abruptness, a moment 
afterwards—” is out of danger. I heard it from the servant. 
God be praised! — But is it true? is it really true?” 

Elinor would not speak. He repeated the inquiry with yet 
greater eagerness. 

“For God’s sake tell me, is she out of danger, or is she 
not?” 

“We hope she is.” 

He rose up, and walked across the room. 

“Had I known as much half an hour ago — But since I am 
here,” — speaking with a forced vivacity as he returned to 
his seat,—’what does it signify? — For once, Miss 
Dashwood — it will be the last time, perhaps — let us be 
cheerful together. I am in a fine mood for gaiety. Tell me 
honestly,” — a deeper glow overspreading his cheeks, “do 
you think me most a knave or a fool?” 

Elinor looked at him with greater astonishment than 
ever. She began to think that he must be in liquor; — the 
strangeness of such a visit, and of such manners, seemed 
no otherwise intelligible; and with this impression she 
immediately rose, saying — 

“Mr. Willoughby, I advise you at present to return to 
Combe — I am not at leisure to remain with you longer. 
Whatever your business may be with me, will it be better 
recollected and explained to-morrow.” 

“T understand you,” he replied, with an expressive smile, 
and a voice perfectly calm; “yes, I am very drunk. A pint of 
porter with my cold beef at Marlborough was enough to 
over-set me.” 

“At Marlborough!” — cried Elinor, more and more at a 
loss to understand what he would be at. 

“Yes, — I left London this morning at eight o’clock, and 
the only ten minutes I have spent out of my chaise since 
that time procured me a nuncheon at Marlborough.” 

The steadiness of his manner, and the intelligence of his 
eye as he spoke, convincing Elinor, that whatever other 


unpardonable folly might bring him to Cleveland, he was 
not brought there by intoxication, she said, after a 
moment’s recollection — 

“Mr. Willoughby, you ought to feel, and I certainly do, 
that after what has passed — your coming here in this 
manner, and forcing yourself upon my notice, requires a 
very particular excuse. What is it, that you mean by it?” — 

“T mean,” — said he, with serious energy—’ if I can, to 
make you hate me one degree less than you do now. I mean 
to offer some kind of explanation, some kind of apology, for 
the past; to open my whole heart to you, and by convincing 
you, that though I have been always a blockhead, I have not 
been always a rascal, to obtain something like forgiveness 
from Ma —— , from your sister.” 

“Ts this the real reason of your coming?” 

“Upon my soul it is,” was his answer, with a warmth 
which brought all the former Willoughby to her 
remembrance, and in spite of herself made her think him 
sincere. 

“Tf that is all, you may be satisfied already; for Marianne 
does, she has Jong forgiven you.” 

“Has she?” he cried, in the same eager tone. “Then she 
has forgiven me before she ought to have done it. But she 
shall forgive me again, and on more reasonable grounds. 
Now will you listen to me?” 

Elinor bowed her assent. 

“I do not know,” said he, after a pause of expectation on 
her side, and thoughtfulness on his own, “how you may 
have accounted for my behaviour to your sister, or what 
diabolical motive you may have imputed to me. Perhaps you 
will hardly think the better of me, — it is worth the trial 
however, and you shall hear every thing. When I first 
became intimate in your family, I had no other intention, no 
other view in the acquaintance than to pass my time 
pleasantly while I was obliged to remain in Devonshire, 
more pleasantly than I had ever done before. Your sister’s 


lovely person and interesting manners could not but please 
me; and her behaviour to me almost from the first, was of a 
kind — It is astonishing, when I reflect on what it was, and 
what she was, that my heart should have been so 
insensible! But at first I must confess, my vanity only was 
elevated by it. Careless of her happiness, thinking only of 
my own amusement, giving way to feelings which I had 
always been too much in the habit of indulging, I 
endeavoured, by every means in my power, to make myself 
pleasing to her, without any design of returning her 
affection.” 

Miss Dashwood, at this point, turning her eyes on him 
with the most angry contempt, stopped him, by saying — 

“Tt is hardly worth while, Mr. Willoughby, for you to 
relate, or for me to listen any longer. Such a beginning as 
this cannot be followed by any thing. Do not let me be 
pained by hearing any thing more on the subject.” 

“T insist on you hearing the whole of it,” he replied, “My 
fortune was never large, and I had always been expensive, 
always in the habit of associating with people of better 
income than myself. Every year since my coming of age, or 
even before, I believe, had added to my debts; and though 
the death of my old cousin, Mrs. Smith, was to set me free; 
yet that event being uncertain, and possibly far distant, it 
had been for some time my intention to re-establish my 
circumstances by marrying a woman of fortune. To attach 
myself to your sister, therefore, was not a thing to be 
thought of; and with a meanness, selfishness, cruelty, which 
no indignant, no contemptuous look, even of yours, Miss 
Dashwood, can ever reprobate too much, — I was acting in 
this manner, trying to engage her regard, without a thought 
of returning it. But one thing may be said for me: even in 
that horrid state of selfish vanity, I did not know the extent 
of the injury I meditated, because I did not then know what 
it was to love. But have I ever known it? Well may it be 
doubted; for, had I really loved, could I have sacrificed my 


feelings to vanity, to avarice? or, what is more, could I have 
sacrificed hers? But I have done it. To avoid a comparative 
poverty, which her affection and her society would have 
deprived of all its horrors, I have, by raising myself to 
affluence, lost every thing that could make it a blessing.” 

“You did then,” said Elinor, a little softened, “believe 
yourself at one time attached to her?” 

“To have resisted such attractions, to have withstood 
such tenderness! Is there a man on earth who could have 
done it? Yes, I found myself, by insensible degrees, 
sincerely fond of her; and the happiest hours of my life 
were what I spent with her when I felt my intentions were 
strictly honourable, and my feelings blameless. Even then, 
however, when fully determined on paying my addresses to 
her, I allowed myself most improperly to put off, from day 
to day, the moment of doing it, from an unwillingness to 
enter into an engagement while my circumstances were so 
greatly embarrassed. I will not reason here — nor will I 
stop for you to expatiate on the absurdity, and the worse 
than absurdity, of scrupling to engage my faith where my 
honour was already bound. The event has proved, that I 
was a cunning fool, providing with great circumspection for 
a possible opportunity of making myself contemptible and 
wretched for ever. At last, however, my resolution was 
taken, and I had determined, as soon as I could engage her 
alone, to justify the attentions I had so invariably paid her, 
and openly assure her of an affection which I had already 
taken such pains to display. But in the interim — in the 
interim of the very few hours that were to pass, before I 
could have an opportunity of speaking with her in private — 
a circumstance occurred — an unlucky circumstance — to 
ruin all my resolution, and with it all my comfort. A 
discovery took place,” — here he hesitated and looked 
down. “Mrs. Smith had somehow or other been informed, I 
imagine by some distant relation, whose interest it was to 
deprive me of her favour, of an affair, a connection — but I 


need not explain myself farther,” he added, looking at her 
with an heightened colour and an enquiring eye,—” your 
particular intimacy — you have probably heard the whole 
story long ago.” 

“T have,” returned Elinor, colouring likewise, and 
hardening her heart anew against any compassion for him, 
“T have heard it all. And how you will explain away any part 
of your guilt in that dreadful business, I confess is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

“Remember,” cried Willoughby, “from whom you received 
the account. Could it be an impartial one? I acknowledge 
that her situation and her character ought to have been 
respected by me. I do not mean to justify myself, but at the 
same time cannot leave you to suppose that I have nothing 
to urge — that because she was injured she was 
irreproachable, and because J was a libertine, she must be 
a saint. If the violence of her passions, the weakness of her 
understanding — I do not mean, however, to defend myself. 
Her affection for me deserved better treatment, and I often, 
with great self-reproach, recall the tenderness which, for a 
very short time, had the power of creating any return. I 
wish — I heartily wish it had never been. But I have injured 
more than herself; and I have injured one, whose affection 
for me — (may I say it?) was scarcely less warm than hers; 
and whose mind — Oh! how infinitely superior!” 

“Your indifference, however, towards that unfortunate 
girl — I must say it, unpleasant to me as the discussion of 
such a subject may well be — your indifference is no 
apology for your cruel neglect of her. Do not think yourself 
excused by any weakness, any natural defect of 
understanding on her side, in the wanton cruelty so evident 
on yours. You must have known, that while you were 
enjoying yourself in Devonshire pursuing fresh schemes, 
always gay, always happy, she was reduced to the 
extremest indigence.” 


“But, upon my soul, I did not know it,” he warmly 
replied; “I did not recollect that I had omitted to give her 
my direction; and common sense might have told her how 
to find it out.” 

“Well, sir, and what said Mrs. Smith?” 

“She taxed me with the offence at once, and my 
confusion may be guessed. The purity of her life, the 
formality of her notions, her ignorance of the world, — 
every thing was against me. The matter itself I could not 
deny, and vain was every endeavour to soften it. She was 
previously disposed, I believe, to doubt the morality of my 
conduct in general, and was moreover discontented with 
the very little attention, the very little portion of my time 
that I had bestowed on her, in my present visit. In short, it 
ended in a total breach. By one measure I might have saved 
myself. In the height of her morality, good woman! she 
offered to forgive the past, if I would marry Eliza. That 
could not be; and I was formally dismissed from her favour 
and her house. The night following this affair — I was to go 
the next morning — was spent by me in deliberating on 
what my future conduct should be. The struggle was great, 
but it ended too soon. My affection for Marianne, my 
thorough conviction of her attachment to me — it was all 
insufficient to outweigh that dread of poverty, or get the 
better of those false ideas of the necessity of riches, which I 
was naturally inclined to feel, and expensive society had 
increased. I had reason to believe myself secure of my 
present wife, if I chose to address her, and I persuaded 
myself to think that nothing else in common prudence 
remained for me to do. A heavy scene however awaited me, 
before I could leave Devonshire: I was engaged to dine with 
you on that very day; some apology was _ therefore 
necessary for my breaking this engagement. But whether I 
should write this apology, or deliver it in person, was a 
point of long debate. To see Marianne, I felt, would be 
dreadful, and I even doubted whether I could see her again, 


and keep to my resolution. In that point, however, I 
undervalued my own magnanimity, as the event declared; 
for I went, I saw her, and saw her miserable, and left her 
miserable; — and left her hoping never to see her again.” 

“Why did you call, Mr. Willoughby?” said Elinor, 
reproachfully; “a note would have answered every purpose. 
Why was it necessary to call?” 

“Tt was necessary to my own pride. I could not bear to 
leave the country in a manner that might lead you, or the 
rest of the neighbourhood, to suspect any part of what had 
really passed between Mrs. Smith and myself, and I 
resolved therefore on calling at the cottage, in my way to 
Honiton. The sight of your dear sister, however, was really 
dreadful; and, to heighten the matter, I found her alone. 
You were all gone I do not know where. I had left her only 
the evening before, so fully, so firmly resolved within my 
self on doing right! A few hours were to have engaged her 
to me for ever; and I remember how happy, how gay were 
my spirits, as I walked from the cottage to Allenham, 
satisfied with myself, delighted with every body! But in this, 
our last interview of friendship, I approached her with a 
sense of guilt that almost took from me the power of 
dissembling. Her sorrow, her disappointment, her deep 
regret, when I told her that I was obliged to leave 
Devonshire so immediately — I never shall forget it — 
united too with such reliance, such confidence in me! Oh, 
God! what a hard-hearted rascal I was!” 

They were both silent for a few moments. Elinor first 
spoke. 

“Did you tell her that you should soon return?” 

“T do not know what I told her,” he replied, impatiently; 
“less than was due to the past, beyond a doubt, and in all 
likelihood much more than was justified by the future. I 
cannot think of it. It won’t do. Then came your dear mother 
to torture me farther, with all her kindness and confidence. 
Thank Heaven! it did torture me. I was miserable. Miss 


Dashwood, you cannot have an idea of the comfort it gives 
me to look back on my own misery. I owe such a grudge to 
myself for the stupid, rascally folly of my own heart, that all 
my past sufferings under it are only triumph and exultation 
to me now. Well, I went, left all that I loved, and went to 
those to whom, at best, I was only indifferent. My journey 
to town — travelling with my own horses, and therefore so 
tediously — no creature to speak to — my own reflections 


so cheerful — when I looked forward every thing so 
inviting! — when I looked back at Barton, the picture so 
soothing! — oh, it was a blessed journey!” 

He stopped. 


“Well, sir,” said Elinor, who, though pitying him, grew 
impatient for his departure, “and this is all?” 

“Ah! — no, — have you forgot what passed in town? That 
infamous letter? Did she show it you?” 

“Yes, I saw every note that passed.” 

“When the first of hers reached me (as it immediately 
did, for I was in town the whole time,) what I felt is, in the 
common phrase, not to be expressed; in a more simple one 
— perhaps too simple to raise any emotion, my feelings 
were very, very painful. Every line, every word was — in the 
hackneyed metaphor which their dear writer, were she 
here, would forbid — a dagger to my heart. To know that 
Marianne was in town was, in the same language, a 
thunderbolt. Thunderbolts and daggers! what a reproof 
would she have given me! her taste, her opinions — I 
believe they are better known to me than my own, and I am 
sure they are dearer.” 

Elinor’s heart, which had undergone many changes in 
the course of this extraordinary conversation, was now 
softened again; — yet she felt it her duty to check such 
ideas in her companion as the last. 

“This is not right, Mr. Willoughby. Remember that you 
are married. Relate only what in your conscience you think 
necessary for me to hear.” 


“Marianne’s note, by assuring me that I was still as dear 
to her as in former days, that in spite of the many, many 
weeks we had been separated, she was as constant in her 
own feelings, and as full of faith in the constancy of mine as 
ever, awakened all my remorse. I say awakened, because 
time and London, business and dissipation, had in some 
measure quieted it, and I had been growing a fine hardened 
villain, fancying myself indifferent to her, and choosing to 
fancy that she too must have become indifferent to me; 
talking to myself of our past attachment as a mere idle, 
trifling business, shrugging up my shoulders in proof of its 
being so, and silencing every reproach, overcoming every 
scruple, by secretly saying now and then, ‘I shall be 
heartily glad to hear she is well married.’ But this note 
made me know myself better. I felt that she was infinitely 
dearer to me than any other woman in the world, and that I 
was using her infamously. But every thing was then just 
settled between Miss Grey and me. To retreat was 
impossible. All that I had to do, was to avoid you both. I 
sent no answer to Marianne, intending by that to preserve 
myself from her farther notice; and for some time I was 
even determined not to call in Berkeley Street; but at last, 
judging it wiser to affect the air of a cool, common 
acquaintance than anything else, I watched you all safely 
out of the house one morning, and left my name.” 

“Watched us out of the house!” 

“Even so. You would be surprised to hear how often I 
watched you, how often I was on the point of falling in with 
you. I have entered many a shop to avoid your sight, as the 
carriage drove by. Lodging as I did in Bond Street, there 
was hardly a day in which I did not catch a glimpse of one 
or other of you; and nothing but the most constant 
watchfulness on my side, a most invariably prevailing 
desire to keep out of your sight, could have separated us so 
long. I avoided the Middletons as much as possible, as well 
as everybody else who was likely to prove an acquaintance 


in common. Not aware of their being in town, however, I 
blundered on Sir John, I believe, the first day of his coming, 
and the day after I had called at Mrs. Jennings’s. He asked 
me to a party, a dance at his house in the evening. Had he 
not told me as an inducement that you and your sister were 
to be there, I should have felt it too certain a thing, to trust 
myself near him. The next morning brought another short 
note from Marianne — still affectionate, open, artless, 
confiding — everything that could make my conduct most 
hateful. I could not answer it. I tried — but could not frame 
a sentence. But I thought of her, I believe, every moment of 
the day. If you can pity me, Miss Dashwood, pity my 
situation as it was then. With my head and heart full of your 
sister, I was forced to play the happy lover to another 
woman! Those three or four weeks were worse than all. 
Well, at last, as I need not tell you, you were forced on me; 
and what a sweet figure I cut! what an evening of agony it 
was! Marianne, beautiful as an angel on one side, calling 
me Willoughby in such a tone! Oh, God! holding out her 
hand to me, asking me for an explanation, with those 
bewitching eyes fixed in such speaking solicitude on my 
face! and Sophia, jealous as the devil on the other hand, 
looking all that was — Well, it does not signify; it is over 
now. Such an evening! I ran away from you all as soon as I 
could; but not before I had seen Marianne’s sweet face as 
white as death. That was the last, last look I ever had of 
her; the last manner in which she appeared to me. It was a 
horrid sight! yet when I thought of her to-day as really 
dying, it was a kind of comfort to me to imagine that I knew 
exactly how she would appear to those, who saw her last in 
this world. She was before me, constantly before me, as I 
travelled, in the same look and hue.” 


A short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 
Willoughby first rousing himself, broke it thus: 


“Well, let me make haste and be gone. Your sister is 
certainly better, certainly out of danger?” 

“We are assured of it.” 

“Your poor mother, too! — doting on Marianne.” 

“But the letter, Mr. Willoughby, your own letter; have you 
any thing to say about that?” 

“Yes, yes, that in particular. Your sister wrote to me 
again, you know, the very next morning. You saw what she 
said. I was breakfasting at the Ellisons, — and her letter, 
with some others, was brought to me there from my 
lodgings. It happened to catch Sophia’s eye before it 
caught mine; — and its size, the elegance of the paper, the 
hand-writing altogether, immediately gave her a suspicion. 
Some vague report had reached her before of my 
attachment to some young lady in Devonshire, and what 
had passed within her observation the preceding evening 
had marked who the young lady was, and made her more 
jealous than ever. Affecting that air of playfulness, 
therefore, which is delightful in a woman one loves, she 
opened the letter directly, and read its contents. She was 
well paid for her impudence. She read what made her 
wretched. Her wretchedness I could have borne, but her 
passion — her malice — at all events it must be appeased. 
And, in short, what do you think of my wife’s style of letter- 
writing? — delicate — tender — truly feminine — was it 
not?” 

“Your wife! The letter was in your own hand-writing.” 

“Yes, but I had only the credit of servilely copying such 
sentences as I was ashamed to put my name to. The 
original was all her own — her own happy thoughts and 
gentle diction. But what could I do! we were engaged, 
every thing in preparation, the day almost fixed — but I am 
talking like a fool. Preparation! Day! In honest words, her 
money was necessary to me, and in a situation like mine, 
any thing was to be done to prevent a rupture. And after 
all, what did it signify to my character in the opinion of 


Marianne and her friends, in what language my answer was 
couched? It must have been only to one end. My business 
was to declare myself a scoundrel, and whether I did it with 
a bow or a bluster was of little importance. ‘I am ruined for 
ever in their opinion,’ said I to myself; ‘I am shut out for 
ever from their society, they already think me an 
unprincipled fellow, this letter will only make them think 
me a blackguard one.’ Such were my reasonings, as, in a 
sort of desperate carelessness, I copied my wife’s words, 
and parted with the last relics of Marianne. Her three notes 
— unluckily they were all in my pocket-book, or I should 
have denied their existence, and hoarded them for ever — I 
was forced to put them up, and could not even kiss them. 
And the lock of hair — that too I had always carried about 
me in the same pocket-book, which was now searched by 
Madam with the most ingratiating virulence, — the dear 
lock — all, every memento was torn from me.” 

“You are very wrong, Mr. Willoughby, very blamable,” 
said Elinor, while her voice, in spite of herself, betrayed her 
compassionate emotion; “you ought not to speak in this 
way, either of Mrs. Willoughby or my sister. You had made 
your own choice. It was not forced on you. Your wife has a 
claim to your politeness, to your respect, at least. She must 
be attached to you, or she would not have married you. To 
treat her with unkindness, to speak of her slightingly is no 
atonement to Marianne — nor can I suppose it a relief to 
your own conscience.” 

“Do not talk to me of my wife,” said he with a heavy sigh. 
“She does not deserve your compassion. She knew I had no 
regard for her when we married. Well, married we were, 
and came down to Combe Magna to be happy, and 
afterwards returned to town to be gay. And now do you pity 
me, Miss Dashwood? or have I said all this to no purpose? 
Am I, — be it only one degree, — am I less guilty in your 
opinion than I was before? My intentions were not always 
wrong. Have I explained away any part of my guilt?” 


“Yes, you have certainly removed something — a little. 
You have proved yourself, on the whole, less faulty than I 
had believed you. You have proved your heart less wicked, 
much less wicked. But I hardly know — the misery that you 
have inflicted — I hardly know what could have made it 
worse.” 

“Will you repeat to your sister when she is recovered, 
what I have been telling you? — Let me be a little lightened 
too in her opinion as well as in yours. You tell me that she 
has forgiven me already. Let me be able to fancy that a 
better knowledge of my heart, and of my present feelings, 
will draw from her a more spontaneous, more natural, more 
gentle, less dignified, forgiveness. Tell her of my misery and 
my penitence — tell her that my heart was never inconstant 
to her, and if you will, that at this moment she is dearer to 
me than ever.” 

“T will tell her all that is necessary to what may 
comparatively be called, your justification. But you have not 
explained to me the particular reason of your coming now, 
nor how you heard of her illness.” 

“Last night, in Drury Lane lobby, I ran against Sir John 
Middleton, and when he saw who I was, for the first time 
these two months — he spoke to me. That he had cut me 
ever since my marriage, I had seen without surprise or 
resentment. Now, however, his good-natured, honest, 
stupid soul, full of indignation against me, and concern for 
your sister, could not resist the temptation of telling me 
what he knew ought to, though probably he did not think it 
would, vex me horridly. As bluntly as he could speak it, 
therefore, he told me that Marianne Dashwood was dying 
of a putrid fever at Cleveland — a letter that morning 
received from Mrs. Jennings declared her danger most 
imminent — the Palmers are all gone off in a fright, &c. I 
was too much shocked to be able to pass myself off as 
insensible even to the undiscerning Sir John. His heart was 
softened in seeing mine suffer; and so much of his ill-will 


was done away, that when we parted, he almost shook me 
by the hand while he reminded me of an old promise about 
a pointer puppy. What I felt on hearing that your sister was 
dying, and dying too, believing me the greatest villain upon 
earth, scorning, hating me in her latest moments — for how 
could I tell what horrid projects might not have been 
imputed? One person I was sure would represent me as 
capable of any thing. What I felt was dreadful! My 
resolution was soon made, and at eight o’clock this 
morning I was in my carriage. Now you know all.” 

Elinor made no answer. Her thoughts were silently fixed 
on the irreparable injury which too early an independence 
and its consequent habits of idleness, dissipation, and 
luxury, had made in the mind, the character, the happiness, 
of a man who, to every advantage of person and talents, 
united a disposition naturally open and honest, and a 
feeling, affectionate temper. The world had made him 
extravagant and vain — Extravagance and vanity had made 
him cold-hearted and selfish. Vanity, while seeking its own 
guilty triumph at the expense of another, had involved him 
in a real attachment, which extravagance, or at least its 
offspring, necessity, had required to be sacrificed. Each 
faulty propensity in leading him to evil, had led him 
likewise to punishment. The attachment, from which 
against honour, against feeling, against every better 
interest he had outwardly torn himself, now, when no 
longer allowable, governed every thought; and _ the 
connection, for the sake of which he had, with little scruple, 
left her sister to misery, was likely to prove a source of 
unhappiness to himself of a far more incurable nature. 
From a reverie of this kind she was recalled at the end of 
some minutes by Willoughby, who, rousing himself from a 
reverie at least equally painful, started up in preparation 
for going, and said — 

“There is no use in staying here; I must be off.” 

“Are you going back to town?” 


“No — to Combe Magna. I have business there; from 
thence to town in a day or two. Good bye.” 

He held out his hand. She could not refuse to give him 
hers; — he pressed it with affection. 

“And you do think something better of me than you did?” 
— said he, letting it fall, and leaning against the 
mantelpiece as if forgetting he was to go. 


Elinor assured him that she did; — that she forgave, 
pitied, wished him well — was even interested in his 
happiness — and added some gentle counsel as to the 


behaviour most likely to promote it. His answer was not 
very encouraging. 

“As to that,” said he, “I must rub through the world as 
well as I can. Domestic happiness is out of the question. If, 
however, I am allowed to think that you and yours feel an 
interest in my fate and actions, it may be the means — it 
may put me on my guard — at least, it may be something to 
live for. Marianne to be sure is lost to me for ever. Were I 
even by any blessed chance at liberty again—” 

Elinor stopped him with a reproof. 

“Well,” — he replied—” once more good bye. I shall now 
go away and live in dread of one event.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your sister’s marriage.” 

“You are very wrong. She can never be more lost to you 
than she is now.” 

“But she will be gained by some one else. And if that 
some one should be the very he whom, of all others, I could 
least bear — but I will not stay to rob myself of all your 
compassionate good-will, by showing that where I have 
most injured I can least forgive. Good bye, — God bless 
you!” 

And with these words, he almost ran out of the room. 


CHAPTER XLV 


Elinor, for some time after he left her, for some time even 
after the sound of his carriage had died away, remained too 
much oppressed by a crowd of ideas, widely differing in 
themselves, but of which sadness was the general result, to 
think even of her sister. 

Willoughby, he, whom only half an hour ago she had 
abhorred as the most worthless of men, Willoughby, in spite 
of all his faults, excited a degree of commiseration for the 
sufferings produced by them, which made her think of him 
as now separated for ever from her family, with a 
tenderness, a regret, rather in proportion, as she soon 
acknowledged within herself — to his wishes than to his 
merits. She felt that his influence over her mind was 
heightened by circumstances which ought not in reason to 
have weight; by that person of uncommon attraction, that 
open, affectionate, and lively manner which it was no merit 
to possess; and by that still ardent love for Marianne, which 
it was not even innocent to indulge. But she felt that it was 
so, long, long before she could feel his influence less. 

When at last she returned to the unconscious Marianne, 
she found her just awaking, refreshed by so long and sweet 
a sleep to the extent of her hopes. Elinor’s heart was full. 
The past, the present, the future, Willoughby’s visit, 
Marianne’s safety, and her mother’s expected arrival, threw 
her altogether into an agitation of spirits which kept off 
every indication of fatigue, and made her only fearful of 
betraying herself to her sister. Short was the time, however, 
in which that fear could affect her, for within half an hour 
after Willoughby’s leaving the house, she was again called 
down stairs by the sound of another carriage. Eager to save 
her mother from every unnecessary moment’s horrible 
suspense, she ran immediately into the hall, and reached 


the outward door just in time to receive and support her as 
she entered it. 

Mrs. Dashwood, whose terror as they drew near the 
house had produced almost the conviction of Marianne’s 
being no more, had no voice to inquire after her, no voice 
even for Elinor; but she, waiting neither for salutation nor 
inquiry, instantly gave the joyful relief; and her mother, 
catching it with all her usual warmth, was in a moment as 
much overcome by her happiness, as she had been before 
by her fears. She was supported into the drawing-room 
between her daughter and her friend; and there, shedding 
tears of joy, though still unable to speak, embraced Elinor 
again and again, turning from her at intervals to press 
Colonel Brandon’s hand, with a look which spoke at once 
her gratitude, and her conviction of his sharing with herself 
in the bliss of the moment. He shared it, however, in a 
silence even greater than her own. 

As soon as Mrs. Dashwood had recovered herself, to see 
Marianne was her first desire; and in two minutes she was 
with her beloved child, rendered dearer to her than ever by 
absence, unhappiness, and danger. Elinor’s delight, as she 
saw what each felt in the meeting, was only checked by an 
apprehension of its robbing Marianne of farther sleep; — 
but Mrs. Dashwood could be calm, could be even prudent, 
when the life of a child was at stake, and Marianne, 
satisfied in knowing her mother was near her, and 
conscious of being too weak for conversation, submitted 
readily to the silence and quiet prescribed by every nurse 
around her. Mrs. Dashwood would sit up with her all night; 
and Elinor, in compliance with her mother’s entreaty, went 
to bed. But the rest, which one night entirely sleepless, and 
many hours of the most wearing anxiety seemed to make 
requisite, was kept off by irritation of spirits. Willoughby, 
“poor Willoughby,” as she now allowed herself to call him, 
was constantly in her thoughts; she would not but have 
heard his vindication for the world, and now blamed, now 


acquitted herself for having judged him so harshly before. 
But her promise of relating it to her sister was invariably 
painful. She dreaded the performance of it, dreaded what 
its effect on Marianne might be; doubted whether after 
such an explanation she could ever be happy with another; 
and for a moment wished Willoughby a widower. Then, 
remembering Colonel Brandon, reproved herself, felt that 
to his sufferings and his constancy far more than to his 
rival’s, the reward of her sister was due, and wished any 
thing rather than Mrs. Willoughby’s death. 

The shock of Colonel Brandon’s errand at Barton had 
been much softened to Mrs. Dashwood by her own previous 
alarm; for so great was her uneasiness about Marianne, 
that she had already determined to set out for Cleveland on 
that very day, without waiting for any further intelligence, 
and had so far settled her journey before his arrival, that 
the Careys were then expected every moment to fetch 
Margaret away, as her mother was unwilling to take her 
where there might be infection. 

Marianne continued to mend every day, and the brilliant 
cheerfulness of Mrs. Dashwood’s looks and spirits proved 
her to be, as she repeatedly declared herself, one of the 
happiest women in the world. Elinor could not hear the 
declaration, nor witness its proofs without sometimes 
wondering whether her mother ever recollected Edward. 
But Mrs. Dashwood, trusting to the temperate account of 
her own disappointment which Elinor had sent her, was led 
away by the exuberance of her joy to think only of what 
would increase it. Marianne was restored to her from a 
danger in which, as she now began to feel, her own 
mistaken judgment in encouraging the unfortunate 
attachment to Willoughby, had contributed to place her; 
and in her recovery she had yet another source of joy 
unthought of by Elinor. It was thus imparted to her, as soon 
as any opportunity of private conference between them 
occurred. 


“At last we are alone. My Elinor, you do not yet know all 
my happiness. Colonel Brandon loves Marianne. He has 
told me so himself.” 

Her daughter, feeling by turns both pleased and pained, 
surprised and not surprised, was all silent attention. 

“You are never like me, dear Elinor, or I should wonder at 
your composure now. Had I sat down to wish for any 
possible good to my family, I should have fixed on Colonel 
Brandon’s marrying one of you as the object most 
desirable. And I believe Marianne will be the most happy 
with him of the two.” 

Elinor was half inclined to ask her reason for thinking so, 
because satisfied that none founded on an impartial 
consideration of their age, characters, or feelings, could be 
given; — but her mother must always be carried away by 
her imagination on any interesting subject, and therefore 
instead of an inquiry, she passed it off with a smile. 

“He opened his whole heart to me yesterday as we 
travelled. It came out quite unawares, quite undesignedly. 
I, you may well believe, could talk of nothing but my child; 
— he could not conceal his distress; I saw that it equalled 
my own, and he perhaps, thinking that mere friendship, as 
the world now goes, would not justify so warm a sympathy 
— or rather, not thinking at all, I suppose — giving way to 
irresistible feelings, made me acquainted with his earnest, 
tender, constant, affection for Marianne. He has loved her, 
my Elinor, ever since the first moment of seeing her.” 

Here, however, Elinor perceived, — not the language, not 
the professions of Colonel Brandon, but the natural 
embellishments of her mother’s active fancy, which 
fashioned every thing delightful to her as it chose. 

“His regard for her, infinitely surpassing anything that 
Willoughby ever felt or feigned, as much more warm, as 
more sincere or constant, which ever we are to call it, has 
subsisted through all the knowledge of dear Marianne’s 
unhappy prepossession for that worthless young man! and 


without selfishness, without encouraging a hope! could he 
have seen her happy with another. Such a noble mind! such 
openness, such sincerity! No one can be deceived in him.” 

“Colonel Brandon’s character,” said Elinor “as an 
excellent man, is well established.” 

“T know it is,” replied her mother seriously, “or after such 
a warning, I should be the last to encourage such affection, 
or even to be pleased by it. But his coming for me as he did, 
with such active, such ready friendship, is enough to prove 
him one of the worthiest of men.” 

“His character, however,” answered Elinor, “does not rest 
on one act of kindness, to which his affection for Marianne, 
were humanity out of the case, would have prompted him. 
To Mrs. Jennings, to the Middletons, he has been long and 
intimately known; they equally love and respect him; and 
even my own knowledge of him, though lately acquired, is 
very considerable; and so highly do I value and esteem him, 
that if Marianne can be happy with him, I shall be as ready 
as yourself to think our connection the greatest blessing to 
us in the world. What answer did you give him? Did you 
allow him to hope?” 

“Oh! my love, I could not then talk of hope to him or to 
myself. Marianne might at that moment be dying. But he 
did not ask for hope or encouragement. His was an 
involuntary confidence, an irrepressible effusion to a 
soothing friend, not an application to a parent. Yet after a 
time I did say, for at first I was quite overcome, that if she 
lived, as I trusted she might, my greatest happiness would 
lie in promoting their marriage; and since our arrival, since 
our delightful security, I have repeated it to him more fully, 
have given him every encouragement in my power. Time, a 
very little time, I tell him, will do everything; Marianne’s 
heart is not to be wasted for ever on such a man as 
Willoughby. His own merits must soon secure it.” 

“To judge from the Colonel’s spirits, however, you have 
not yet made him equally sanguine.” 


“No. He thinks Marianne’s affection too deeply rooted for 
any change in it under a great length of time, and even 
supposing her heart again free, is too diffident of himself to 
believe, that with such a difference of age and disposition 
he could ever attach her. There, however, he is quite 
mistaken. His age is only so much beyond hers as to be an 
advantage, as to make his character and principles fixed; — 
and his disposition, I am well convinced, is exactly the very 
one to make your sister happy. And his person, his manners 
too, are all in his favour. My partiality does not blind me; he 
certainly is not so handsome as Willoughby — but at the 
same time, there is something much more pleasing in his 
countenance. There was always a something, — if you 
remember, — in Willoughby’s eyes at times, which I did not 
like.” 

Elinor could not remember it; — but her mother, without 
waiting for her assent, continued — 

“And his manners, the Colonel’s manners are not only 
more pleasing to me than Willoughby’s ever were, but they 
are of a kind I well know to be more solidly attaching to 
Marianne. Their gentleness, their genuine attention to 
other people, and their manly unstudied simplicity is much 
more accordant with her real disposition, than the 
liveliness — often artificial, and often ill-timed of the other. 
I am very sure myself, that had Willoughby turned out as 
really amiable, as he has proved himself the contrary, 
Marianne would yet never have been so happy with him as 
she will be with Colonel Brandon.” 

She paused. Her daughter could not quite agree with her, 
but her dissent was not heard, and therefore gave no 
offence. 

“At Delaford, she will be within an easy distance of me,” 
added Mrs. Dashwood, “even if I remain at Barton; and in 
all probability, — for I hear it is a large village, — indeed 
there certainly must be some small house or cottage close 


by, that would suit us quite as well as our present 
situation.” 

Poor Elinor! — here was a new scheme for getting her to 
Delaford! — but her spirit was stubborn. 

“His fortune too! — for at my time of life you know, 
everybody cares about that; — and though I neither know 
nor desire to know, what it really is, I am sure it must be a 
good one.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a third 
person, and Elinor withdrew to think it all over in private, 
to wish success to her friend, and yet in wishing it, to feel a 
pang for Willoughby. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


Marianne’s illness, though weakening in its kind, had not 
been long enough to make her recovery slow; and with 
youth, natural strength, and her mother’s presence in aid, 
it proceeded so smoothly as to enable her to remove, within 
four days after the arrival of the latter, into Mrs. Palmer’s 
dressing-room. When there, at her own particular request, 
for she was impatient to pour forth her thanks to him for 
fetching her mother, Colonel Brandon was invited to visit 
her. 

His emotion on entering the room, in seeing her altered 
looks, and in receiving the pale hand which she 
immediately held out to him, was such, as, in Elinor’s 
conjecture, must arise from something more than his 
affection for Marianne, or the consciousness of its being 
known to others; and she soon discovered in his melancholy 
eye and varying complexion as he looked at her sister, the 
probable recurrence of many past scenes of misery to his 
mind, brought back by that resemblance between Marianne 
and Eliza already acknowledged, and now strengthened by 
the hollow eye, the sickly skin, the posture of reclining 
weakness, and the warm acknowledgment of peculiar 
obligation. 

Mrs. Dashwood, not less watchful of what passed than 
her daughter, but with a mind very differently influenced, 
and therefore watching to very different effect, saw nothing 
in the Colonel’s behaviour but what arose from the most 
simple and self-evident sensations, while in the actions and 
words of Marianne she persuaded herself to think that 
something more than gratitude already dawned. 

At the end of another day or two, Marianne growing 
visibly stronger every twelve hours, Mrs. Dashwood, urged 
equally by her own and her daughter’s wishes, began to 


talk of removing to Barton. On her measures depended 
those of her two friends; Mrs. Jennings could not quit 
Cleveland during the Dashwoods’ stay; and Colonel 
Brandon was soon brought, by their united request, to 
consider his own abode there as equally determinate, if not 
equally indispensable. At his and Mrs. Jennings’s united 
request in return, Mrs. Dashwood was prevailed on to 
accept the use of his carriage on her journey back, for the 
better accommodation of her sick child; and the Colonel, at 
the joint invitation of Mrs. Dashwood and Mrs. Jennings, 
whose active good-nature made her friendly and hospitable 
for other people as well as herself, engaged with pleasure 
to redeem it by a visit at the cottage, in the course of a few 
weeks. 

The day of separation and departure arrived; and 
Marianne, after taking so particular and lengthened a leave 
of Mrs. Jennings, one so earnestly grateful, so full of 
respect and kind wishes as seemed due to her own heart 
from a secret acknowledgment of past inattention, and 
bidding Colonel Brandon farewell with a cordiality of a 
friend, was carefully assisted by him into the carriage, of 
which he seemed anxious that she should engross at least 
half. Mrs. Dashwood and Elinor then followed, and the 
others were left by themselves, to talk of the travellers, and 
feel their own dullness, till Mrs. Jennings was summoned to 
her chaise to take comfort in the gossip of her maid for the 
loss of her two young companions; and Colonel Brandon 
immediately afterwards took his solitary way to Delaford. 

The Dashwoods were two days on the road, and 
Marianne bore her journey on both, without essential 
fatigue. Every thing that the most zealous affection, the 
most solicitous care could do to render her comfortable, 
was the office of each watchful companion, and each found 
their reward in her bodily ease, and her calmness of spirits. 
To Elinor, the observation of the latter was particularly 
grateful. She, who had seen her week after week so 


constantly suffering, oppressed by anguish of heart which 
she had neither courage to speak of, nor fortitude to 
conceal, now saw with a joy, which no other could equally 
share, an apparent composure of mind, which, in being the 
result as she trusted of serious reflection, must eventually 
lead her to contentment and cheerfulness. 

As they approached Barton, indeed, and entered on 
scenes of which every field and every tree brought some 
peculiar, some painful recollection, she grew silent and 
thoughtful, and turning away her face from their notice, sat 
earnestly gazing through the window. But here, Elinor 
could neither wonder nor blame; and when she saw, as she 
assisted Marianne from the carriage, that she had been 
crying, she saw only an emotion too natural in itself to raise 
any thing less tender than pity, and in its unobtrusiveness 
entitled to praise. In the whole of her subsequent manner, 
she traced the direction of a mind awakened to reasonable 
exertion; for no sooner had they entered their common 
sitting-room, than Marianne turned her eyes around it with 
a look of resolute firmness, as if determined at once to 
accustom herself to the sight of every object with which the 
remembrance of Willoughby could be connected. She said 
little, but every sentence aimed at cheerfulness, and 
though a sigh sometimes escaped her, it never passed away 
without the atonement of a smile. After dinner she would 
try her piano-forte. She went to it; but the music on which 
her eye first rested was an opera, procured for her by 
Willoughby, containing some of their favourite duets, and 
bearing on its outward leaf her own name in his hand- 
writing. That would not do. She shook her head, put the 
music aside, and after running over the keys for a minute, 
complained of feebleness in her fingers, and closed the 
instrument again; declaring however with firmness as she 
did so, that she should in future practice much. 

The next morning produced no abatement in these happy 
symptoms. On the contrary, with a mind and body alike 


strengthened by rest, she looked and spoke with more 
genuine spirit, anticipating the pleasure of Margaret’s 
return, and talking of the dear family party which would 
then be restored, of their mutual pursuits and cheerful 
society, as the only happiness worth a wish. 

“When the weather is settled, and I have recovered my 
strength,” said she, “we will take long walks together every 
day. We will walk to the farm at the edge of the down, and 
see how the children go on; we will walk to Sir John’s new 
plantations at Barton Cross, and the Abbeyland; and we will 
often go the old ruins of the Priory, and try to trace its 
foundations as far as we are told they once reached. I know 
we Shall be happy. I know the summer will pass happily 
away. I mean never to be later in rising than six, and from 
that time till dinner I shall divide every moment between 
music and reading. I have formed my plan, and am 
determined to enter on a course of serious study. Our own 
library is too well known to me, to be resorted to for any 
thing beyond mere amusement. But there are many works 
well worth reading at the Park; and there are others of 
more modern production which I know I can borrow of 
Colonel Brandon. By reading only six hours a-day, I shall 
gain in the course of a twelvemonth a great deal of 
instruction which I now feel myself to want.” 

Elinor honoured her for a plan which originated so nobly 
as this; though smiling to see the same eager fancy which 
had been leading her to the extreme of languid indolence 
and selfish repining, now at work in introducing excess into 
a scheme of such rational employment and virtuous self- 
control. Her smile however changed to a sigh when she 
remembered that promise to Willoughby was_ yet 
unfulfilled, and feared she had that to communicate which 
might again unsettle the mind of Marianne, and ruin at 
least for a time this fair prospect of busy tranquillity. 
Willing therefore to delay the evil hour, she resolved to wait 
till her sister’s health were more secure, before she 


appointed it. But the resolution was made only to be 
broken. 

Marianne had been two or three days at home, before 
the weather was fine enough for an invalid like herself to 
venture out. But at last a soft, genial morning appeared; 
such as might tempt the daughter’s wishes and the 
mother’s confidence; and Marianne, leaning on Elinor’s 
arm, was authorised to walk as long as she could without 
fatigue, in the lane before the house. 

The sisters set out at a pace, slow as the feebleness of 
Marianne in an exercise hitherto untried since her illness 
required; — and they had advanced only so far beyond the 
house as to admit a full view of the hill, the important hill 
behind, when pausing with her eyes turned towards it, 
Marianne calmly said — 

“There, exactly there,” — pointing with one hand, “on 
that projecting mound, — there I fell; and there I first saw 
Willoughby.” 

Her voice sunk with the word, but presently reviving she 
added, 

“T am thankful to find that I can look with so little pain on 
the spot! shall we ever talk on that subject, Elinor?” 
hesitatingly it was said. “Or will it be wrong? I can talk of it 
now, I hope, as I ought to do.” 

Elinor tenderly invited her to be open. 

“As for regret,” said Marianne, “I have done with that, as 
far as he is concerned. I do not mean to talk to you of what 
my feelings have been for him, but what they are now. At 
present, if I could be satisfied on one point, if I could be 
allowed to think that he was not always acting a part, not 
always deceiving me; but above all, if I could be assured 
that he never was so very wicked as my fears have 
sometimes fancied him, since the story of that unfortunate 
girl—” 

She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her words as she 
answered — 


“If you could be assured of that, you think you should be 
easy.” 

“Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involved in it; for not 
only is it horrible to suspect a person, who has been what 
he has been to me, of such designs, but what must it make 
me appear to myself? What in a situation like mine, but a 
most shamefully unguarded affection could expose me to—” 

“How then,” asked her sister, “would you account for his 
behaviour?” 

“T would suppose him — Oh, how gladly would I suppose 
him! — only fickle, very, very fickle.” 

Elinor said no more. She was debating within herself on 
the eligibility of beginning her story directly, or postponing 
it till Marianne were in stronger health; and they crept on 
for a few minutes in silence. 

“Tam not wishing him too much good,” said Marianne at 
last with a sigh, “when I wish his secret reflections may be 
no more unpleasant than my own. He will suffer enough in 
them.” 

“Do you compare your conduct with his?” 

“No. I compare it with what it ought to have been; I 
compare it with yours.” 

“Our situations have borne little resemblance.” 

“They have borne more than our conduct. Do not, my 
dearest Elinor, let your kindness defend what I know your 
judgment must censure. My illness has made me think. It 
has given me leisure and calmness for serious recollection. 
Long before I was enough recovered to talk, I was perfectly 
able to reflect. I considered the past: I saw in my own 
behaviour, since the beginning of our acquaintance with 
him last autumn, nothing but a series of imprudence 
towards myself, and want of kindness to others. I saw that 
my own feelings had prepared my sufferings, and that my 
want of fortitude under them had almost led me to the 
grave. My illness, I well knew, had been entirely brought on 
by myself by such negligence of my own health, as I had 


felt even at the time to be wrong. Had I died, it would have 
been self-destruction. I did not know my danger till the 
danger was removed; but with such feelings as these 
reflections gave me, I wonder at my recovery, — wonder 
that the very eagerness of my desire to live, to have time 
for atonement to my God, and to you all, did not kill me at 
once. Had I died, in what peculiar misery should I have left 
you, my nurse, my friend, my sister! You, who had seen all 
the fretful selfishness of my latter days; who had known all 
the murmurings of my heart! How should I have lived in 
your remembrance! My mother too! How could you have 
consoled her! I cannot express my own abhorrence of 
myself. Whenever I looked towards the past, I saw some 
duty neglected, or some failing indulged. Every body 
seemed injured by me. The kindness, the unceasing 
kindness of Mrs. Jennings, I had repaid with ungrateful 
contempt. To the Middletons, to the Palmers, the Steeles, to 
every common acquaintance even, I had been insolent and 
unjust; with a heart hardened against their merits, and a 
temper irritated by their very attention. To John, to Fanny, 
yes, even to them, little as they deserve, I had given less 
than their due. But you, you above all, above my mother, 
had been wronged by me. I, and only I, knew your heart 
and its sorrows; yet to what did it influence me? — not to 
any compassion that could benefit you or myself. Your 
example was before me; but to what avail? Was I more 
considerate of you and your comfort? Did I imitate your 
forbearance, or lessen your restraints, by taking any part in 
those offices of general complaisance or particular 
gratitude which you had hitherto been left to discharge 
alone? No; not less when I knew you to be unhappy, than 
when I had believed you at ease, did I turn away from every 
exertion of duty or friendship; scarcely allowing sorrow to 
exist but with me, regretting only that heart which had 
deserted and wronged me, and leaving you, for I professed 
an unbounded affection, to be miserable for my sake.” 


Here ceased the rapid flow of her self-reproving spirit; 
and Elinor, impatient to soothe, though too honest to flatter, 
gave her instantly that praise and support which her 
frankness and her contrition so well deserved. Marianne 
pressed her hand and replied — 

“You are very good. The future must be my proof. I have 
laid down my plan, and if I am capable of adhering to it — 
my feelings shall be governed and my temper improved. 
They shall no longer worry others, nor torture myself. I 
shall now live solely for my family. You, my mother, and 
Margaret, must henceforth be all the world to me; you will 
share my affections entirely between you. From you, from 
my home, I shall never again have the smallest incitement 
to move; and if I do mix in other society, it will be only to 
show that my spirit is humbled, my heart amended, and 
that I can practise the civilities, the lesser duties of life, 
with gentleness and forbearance. As for Willoughby — to 
say that I shall soon or that I shall ever forget him, would 
be idle. His remembrance can be overcome by no change of 
circumstances or opinions. But it shall be regulated, it shall 
be checked by religion, by reason, by _ constant 
employment.” 

She paused — and added in a low voice, “If I could but 
know his heart, everything would become easy.” 

Elinor, who had now been for some time reflecting on the 
propriety or impropriety of speedily hazarding her 
narration, without feeling at all nearer decision than at 
first, heard this; and perceiving that as reflection did 
nothing, resolution must do all, soon found herself leading 
to the fact. 

She managed the recital, as she hoped, with address; 
prepared her anxious listener with caution; related simply 
and honestly the chief points on which Willoughby 
grounded his apology; did justice to his repentance, and 
softened only his protestations of present regard. Marianne 
said not a word. She trembled, her eyes were fixed on the 


ground, and her lips became whiter than even sickness had 
left them. A thousand inquiries sprung up from her heart, 
but she dared not urge one. She caught every syllable with 
panting eagerness; her hand, unknowingly to herself, 
closely pressed her sister’s, and tears covered her cheeks. 
Elinor, dreading her being tired, led her towards home; 
and till they reached the door of the cottage, easily 
conjecturing what her curiosity must be though no question 
was suffered to speak it, talked of nothing but Willoughby, 
and their conversation together; and was carefully minute 
in every particular of speech and look, where minuteness 
could be safely indulged. As soon as they entered the 
house, Marianne with a kiss of gratitude and these two 
words just articulate through her tears, “Tell mama,” 
withdrew from her sister and walked slowly up stairs. 
Elinor would not attempt to disturb a_ solitude so 
reasonable as what she now sought; and with a mind 
anxiously pre-arranging its result, and a resolution of 
reviving the subject again, should Marianne fail to do it, 
she turned into the parlour to fulfill her parting injunction. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Mrs. Dashwood did not hear unmoved the vindication of 
her former favourite. She rejoiced in his being cleared from 
some part of his imputed guilt; — she was sorry for him; — 
she wished him happy. But the feelings of the past could 
not be recalled. Nothing could restore him with a faith 
unbroken — a character unblemished, to Marianne. 
Nothing could do away the knowledge of what the latter 
had suffered through his means, nor remove the guilt of his 
conduct towards Eliza. Nothing could replace him, 
therefore, in her former esteem, nor injure the interests of 
Colonel Brandon. 

Had Mrs. Dashwood, like her daughter, heard 
Willoughby’s story from himself, — had she witnessed his 
distress, and been under the influence of his countenance 
and his manner, it is probable that her compassion would 
have been greater. But it was neither in Elinor’s power, nor 
in her wish, to rouse such feelings in another, by her 
retailed explanation, as had at first been called forth in 
herself. Reflection had given calmness to her judgment, and 
sobered her own opinion of Willoughby’s deserts; she 
wished, therefore, to declare only the simple truth, and lay 
open such facts as were really due to his character, without 
any embellishment of tenderness to lead the fancy astray. 

In the evening, when they were all three together, 
Marianne began voluntarily to speak of him again; but that 
it was not without an effort, the restless, unquiet 
thoughtfulness in which she had been for some time 
previously sitting, her rising colour, as she spoke, and her 
unsteady voice, plainly showed. 

“T wish to assure you both,” said she, “that I see every 
thing — as you can desire me to do.” 


Mrs. Dashwood would have interrupted her instantly 
with soothing tenderness, had not Elinor, who really wished 
to hear her sister’s unbiased opinion, by an eager sign, 
engaged her silence. Marianne slowly continued — 

“It is a great relief to me — what Elinor told me this 
morning — I have now heard exactly what I wished to 
hear.” — For some moments her voice was lost; but 
recovering herself, she added, and with greater calmness 
than before—”’I am now perfectly satisfied, I wish for no 
change. I never could have been happy with him, after 
knowing, as sooner or later I must have known, all this. I 
should have had no confidence, no esteem. Nothing could 
have done it away to my feelings.” 

“T know it — I know it,” cried her mother. “Happy with a 
man of libertine practices! — With one who so injured the 
peace of the dearest of our friends, and the best of men! — 
No — my Marianne has not a heart to be made happy with 
such a man! — Her conscience, her sensitive conscience, 
would have felt all that the conscience of her husband 
ought to have felt.” 

Marianne sighed, and repeated, “I wish for no change.” 

“You consider the matter,” said Elinor, “exactly as a good 
mind and a sound understanding must consider it; and I 
dare say you perceive, as well as myself, not only in this, 
but in many other circumstances, reason enough to be 
convinced that your marriage must have involved you in 
many certain troubles and disappointments, in which you 
would have been poorly supported by an affection, on his 
side, much less certain. Had you married, you must have 
been always poor. His expensiveness is acknowledged even 
by himself, and his whole conduct declares that self-denial 
is a word hardly understood by him. His demands and your 
inexperience together, on a small, very small income, must 
have brought on distresses which would not be the Jess 
grievous to you, from having been entirely unknown and 
unthought of before. Your sense of honour and honesty 


would have led you, I know, when aware of your situation, 
to attempt all the economy that would appear to you 
possible: and, perhaps, as long as your frugality retrenched 
only on your own comfort, you might have been suffered to 
practice it, but beyond that — and how little could the 
utmost of your single management do to stop the ruin 
which had begun before your marriage? beyond that, had 
you endeavoured, however reasonably, to abridge his 
enjoyments, is it not to be feared, that instead of prevailing 
on feelings so selfish to consent to it, you would have 
lessened your own influence on his heart, and made him 
regret the connection which had involved him in such 
difficulties?” 

Marianne’s lips quivered, and she repeated the word 
“Selfish?” in a tone that implied, “do you really think him 
selfish?” 

“The whole of his behaviour,” replied Elinor, “from the 
beginning to the end of the affair, has been grounded on 
selfishness. It was selfishness which first made him sport 
with your affections; which afterwards, when his own were 
engaged, made him delay the confession of it, and which 
finally carried him from Barton. His own enjoyment, or his 
own ease, was, in every particular, his ruling principle.” 

“It is very true. My happiness never was his object.” 

“At present,” continued Elinor, “he regrets what he has 
done. And why does he regret it? — Because he finds it has 
not answered towards himself. It has not made him happy. 
His circumstances are now unembarrassed — he suffers 
from no evil of that kind; and he thinks only that he has 
married a woman of a less amiable temper than yourself. 
But does it follow that had he married you, he would have 
been happy? — The inconveniences would have been 
different. He would then have suffered under the pecuniary 
distresses which, because they are removed, he now 
reckons as nothing. He would have had a wife of whose 
temper he could make no complaint, but he would have 


been always necessitous — always poor; and probably 
would soon have learned to rank the innumerable comforts 
of a clear estate and good income as of far more 
importance, even to domestic happiness, than the mere 
temper of a wife.” 

“T have not a doubt of it,” said Marianne; “and I have 
nothing to regret — nothing but my own folly.” 

“Rather say your mother’s imprudence, my child,” said 
Mrs. Dashwood; “she must be answerable.” 

Marianne would not let her proceed; — and Elinor, 
satisfied that each felt their own error, wished to avoid any 
survey of the past that might weaken her sister’s spirits; 
she, therefore, pursuing the first subject, immediately 
continued — 

“One observation may, I think, be fairly drawn from the 
whole of the story — that all Willoughby’s difficulties have 
arisen from the first offence against virtue, in his behaviour 
to Eliza Williams. That crime has been the origin of every 
lesser one, and of all his present discontents.” 

Marianne assented most feelingly to the remark; and her 
mother was led by it to an enumeration of Colonel 
Brandon’s injuries and merits, warm as friendship and 
design could unitedly dictate. Her daughter did not look, 
however, as if much of it were heard by her. 

Elinor, according to her expectation, saw on the two or 
three following days, that Marianne did not continue to 
gain strength as she had done; but while her resolution was 
unsubdued, and she still tried to appear cheerful and easy, 
her sister could safely trust to the effect of time upon her 
health. 

Margaret returned, and the family were again all 
restored to each other, again quietly settled at the cottage; 
and if not pursuing their usual studies with quite so much 
vigour as when they first came to Barton, at least planning 
a vigorous prosecution of them in future. 


Elinor grew impatient for some tidings of Edward. She 
had heard nothing of him since her leaving London, nothing 
new of his plans, nothing certain even of his present abode. 
Some letters had passed between her and her brother, in 
consequence of Marianne’s illness; and in the first of 
John’s, there had been this sentence:—” We know nothing of 
our unfortunate Edward, and can make no enquiries on so 
prohibited a subject, but conclude him to be still at 
Oxford”; which was all the intelligence of Edward afforded 
her by the correspondence, for his name was not even 
mentioned in any of the succeeding letters. She was not 
doomed, however, to be long in ignorance of his measures. 

Their man-servant had been sent one morning to Exeter 
on business; and when, as he waited at table, he had 
satisfied the inquiries of his mistress as to the event of his 
errand, this was his voluntary communication — 

“IT suppose you know, ma’am, that Mr. Ferrars is 
married.” 

Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon Elinor, 
saw her turning pale, and fell back in her chair in hysterics. 
Mrs. Dashwood, whose eyes, as she answered the servant’s 
inquiry, had intuitively taken the same direction, was 
shocked to perceive by Elinor’s countenance how much she 
really suffered, and a moment afterwards, alike distressed 
by Marianne’s situation, knew not on which child to bestow 
her principal attention. 

The servant, who saw only that Miss Marianne was taken 
ill, had sense enough to call one of the maids, who, with 
Mrs. Dashwood’s assistance, supported her into the other 
room. By that time, Marianne was rather better, and her 
mother leaving her to the care of Margaret and the maid, 
returned to Elinor, who, though still much disordered, had 
so far recovered the use of her reason and voice as to be 
just beginning an inquiry of Thomas, as to the source of his 
intelligence. Mrs. Dashwood immediately took all that 


trouble on herself; and Elinor had the benefit of the 
information without the exertion of seeking it. 

“Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was married, Thomas?” 

“T see Mr. Ferrars myself, ma’am, this morning in Exeter, 
and his lady too, Miss Steele as was. They was stopping in a 
chaise at the door of the New London Inn, as I went there 
with a message from Sally at the Park to her brother, who is 
one of the post-boys. I happened to look up as I went by the 
Chaise, and so I see directly it was the youngest Miss 
Steele; so I took off my hat, and she knew me and called to 
me, and inquired after you, ma’am, and the young ladies, 
especially Miss Marianne, and bid me I should give her 
compliments and Mr. Ferrars’s, their best compliments and 
service, and how sorry they was they had not time to come 
on and see you, but they was in a great hurry to go 
forwards, for they was going further down for a little while, 
but however, when they come back, they’d make sure to 
come and see you.” 

“But did she tell you she was married, Thomas?” 

“Yes, ma’am. She smiled, and said how she had changed 
her name since she was in these parts. She was always a 
very affable and free-spoken young lady, and very civil 
behaved. So, I made free to wish her joy.” 

“Was Mr. Ferrars in the carriage with her?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I just see him leaning back in it, but he did 
not look up; — he never was a gentleman much for talking.” 

Elinor’s heart could easily account for his not putting 
himself forward; and Mrs. Dashwood probably found the 
Same explanation. 

“Was there no one else in the carriage?” 

“No, ma’am, only they two.” 

“Do you know where they came from?” 

“They come straight from town, as Miss Lucy — Mrs. 
Ferrars told me.” 

“And are they going farther westward?” 


“Yes, ma’am — but not to bide long. They will soon be 
back again, and then they’d be sure and call here.” 

Mrs. Dashwood now looked at her daughter; but Elinor 
knew better than to expect them. She recognised the whole 
of Lucy in the message, and was very confident that 
Edward would never come near them. She observed in a 
low voice, to her mother, that they were probably going 
down to Mr. Pratt’s, near Plymouth. 

Thomas’s intelligence seemed over. Elinor looked as if 
she wished to hear more. 

“Did you see them off, before you came away?” 

“No, ma’am — the horses were just coming out, but I 
could not bide any longer; I was afraid of being late.” 

“Did Mrs. Ferrars look well?” 

“Yes, ma’am, she said how she was very well; and to my 
mind she was always a very handsome young lady — and 
she seemed vastly contented.” 

Mrs. Dashwood could think of no other question, and 
Thomas and the tablecloth, now alike needless, were soon 
afterwards dismissed. Marianne had already sent to Say, 
that she should eat nothing more. Mrs. Dashwood’s and 
Elinor’s appetites were equally lost, and Margaret might 
think herself very well off, that with so much uneasiness as 
both her sisters had lately experienced, so much reason as 
they had often had to be careless of their meals, she had 
never been obliged to go without her dinner before. 

When the dessert and the wine were arranged, and Mrs. 
Dashwood and Elinor were left by themselves, they 
remained long together in a similarity of thoughtfulness 
and silence. Mrs. Dashwood feared to hazard any remark, 
and ventured not to offer consolation. She now found that 
She had erred in relying on Elinor’s representation of 
herself; and justly concluded that every thing had been 
expressly softened at the time, to spare her from an 
increase of unhappiness, suffering as she then had suffered 
for Marianne. She found that she had been misled by the 


careful, the considerate attention of her daughter, to think 
the attachment, which once she had so well understood, 
much slighter in reality, than she had been wont to believe, 
or than it was now proved to be. She feared that under this 
persuasion she had been unjust, inattentive, nay, almost 
unkind, to her Elinor; that Marianne’s affliction, because 
more acknowledged, more immediately before her, had too 
much engrossed her tenderness, and led her away to forget 
that in Elinor she might have a daughter suffering almost 
as much, certainly with less self-provocation, and greater 
fortitude. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Elinor now found the difference between the expectation of 
an unpleasant event, however certain the mind may be told 
to consider it, and certainty itself. She now found, that in 
spite of herself, she had always admitted a hope, while 
Edward remained single, that something would occur to 
prevent his marrying Lucy; that some resolution of his own, 
some mediation of friends, or some more eligible 
opportunity of establishment for the lady, would arise to 
assist the happiness of all. But he was now married; and 
she condemned her heart for the lurking flattery, which so 
much heightened the pain of the intelligence. 

That he should be married soon, before (as she imagined) 
he could be in orders, and consequently before he could be 
in possession of the living, surprised her a little at first. But 
she soon saw how likely it was that Lucy, in her self- 
provident care, in her haste to secure him, should overlook 
every thing but the risk of delay. They were married, 
married in town, and now hastening down to her uncle’s. 
What had Edward felt on being within four miles from 
Barton, on seeing her mother’s servant, on hearing Lucy’s 
message! 

They would soon, she supposed, be settled at Delaford; — 
Delaford, — that place in which so much conspired to give 
her an interest; which she wished to be acquainted with, 
and yet desired to avoid. She saw them in an instant in 
their parsonage-house; saw in Lucy, the active, contriving 
manager, uniting at once a desire of smart appearance with 
the utmost frugality, and ashamed to be suspected of half 
her economical practices; pursuing her own interest in 
every thought, courting the favour of Colonel Brandon, of 
Mrs. Jennings, and of every wealthy friend. In Edward, she 
knew not what she saw, nor what she wished to see. Happy 


or unhappy, nothing pleased her; she turned away her head 
from every sketch of him. 

Elinor flattered herself that some one of their 
connections in London would write to them to announce 
the event, and give farther particulars, — but day after day 
passed off, and brought no letter, no tidings. Though 
uncertain that any one were to blame, she found fault with 
every absent friend. They were all thoughtless or indolent. 

“When do you write to Colonel Brandon, ma’am?” was an 
inquiry which sprung from the impatience of her mind to 
have something going on. 

“T wrote to him, my love, last week, and rather expect to 
see, than to hear from him again. I earnestly pressed his 
coming to us, and should not be surprised to see him walk 
in today or tomorrow, or any day.” 

This was gaining something, something to look forward 
to. Colonel Brandon must have some information to give. 

Scarcely had she so determined it, when the figure of a 
man on horseback drew her eyes to the window. He 
stopped at their gate. It was a gentleman, it was Colonel 
Brandon himself. Now she could hear more; and she 
trembled in expectation of it. But — it was not Colonel 
Brandon — neither his air — nor his height. Were it 
possible, she must say it must be Edward. She looked 
again. He had just dismounted; — she could not be 
mistaken, — it was Edward. She moved away and sat down. 
“He comes from Mr. Pratt’s purposely to see us. I will be 
calm, I will be mistress of myself.” 

In a moment she perceived that the others were likewise 
aware of the mistake. She saw her mother and Marianne 
change colour; saw them look at herself, and whisper a few 
sentences to each other. She would have given the world to 
be able to speak — and to make them understand that she 
hoped no coolness, no slight, would appear in their 
behaviour to him; — but she had no utterance, and was 
obliged to leave all to their own discretion. 


Not a syllable passed aloud. They all waited in silence for 
the appearance of their visitor. His footsteps were heard 
along the gravel path; in a moment he was in the passage, 
and in another he was before them. 

His countenance, as he entered the room, was not too 
happy, even for Elinor. His complexion was white with 
agitation, and he looked as if fearful of his reception, and 
conscious that he merited no kind one. Mrs. Dashwood, 
however, conforming, as she trusted, to the wishes of that 
daughter, by whom she then meant in the warmth of her 
heart to be guided in every thing, met with a look of forced 
complacency, gave him her hand, and wished him joy. 

He coloured, and stammered out an unintelligible reply. 
Elinor’s lips had moved with her mother’s, and, when the 
moment of action was over, she wished that she had shaken 
hands with him too. But it was then too late, and with a 
countenance meaning to be open, she sat down again and 
talked of the weather. 

Marianne had retreated as much as possible out of sight, 
to conceal her distress; and Margaret, understanding some 
part, but not the whole of the case, thought it incumbent on 
her to be dignified, and therefore took a seat as far from 
him as she could, and maintained a strict silence. 

When Elinor had ceased to rejoice in the dryness of the 
season, a very awful pause took place. It was put an end to 
by Mrs. Dashwood, who felt obliged to hope that he had left 
Mrs. Ferrars very well. In a hurried manner, he replied in 
the affirmative. 

Another pause. 

Elinor resolving to exert herself, though fearing the 
sound of her own voice, now said — 

“Is Mrs. Ferrars at Longstaple?” 

“At Longstaple!” he replied, with an air of surprise. “No, 
my mother is in town.” 

“T meant,” said Elinor, taking up some work from the 
table, “to inquire for Mrs. Edward Ferrars.” 


She dared not look up; — but her mother and Marianne 
both turned their eyes on him. He coloured, seemed 
perplexed, looked doubtingly, and, after some hesitation, 
said, — 

“Perhaps you mean — my brother — you mean Mrs. — 
Mrs. Robert Ferrars.” 

“Mrs. Robert Ferrars!” — was repeated by Marianne and 
her mother in an accent of the utmost amazement; — and 
though Elinor could not speak, even her eyes were fixed on 
him with the same impatient wonder. He rose from his seat, 
and walked to the window, apparently from not knowing 
what to do; took up a pair of scissors that lay there, and 
while spoiling both them and their sheath by cutting the 
latter to pieces as he spoke, said, in a hurried voice — 

“Perhaps you do not know — you may not have heard 
that my brother is lately married to — to the youngest — to 
Miss Lucy Steele.” 

His words were echoed with unspeakable astonishment 
by all but Elinor, who sat with her head leaning over her 
work, in a state of such agitation as made her hardly know 
where she was. 

“Yes,” said he, “they were married last week, and are 
now at Dawlish.” 

Elinor could sit it no longer. She almost ran out of the 
room, and as soon as the door was closed, burst into tears 
of joy, which at first she thought would never cease. 
Edward, who had till then looked any where, rather than at 
her, saw her hurry away, and perhaps saw, or even heard, 
her emotion; for immediately afterwards he fell into a 
reverie, which no remarks, no inquiries, no affectionate 
address of Mrs. Dashwood could penetrate, and at last, 
without saying a word, quitted the room, and walked out 
towards the village, leaving the others in the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity on a change in his situation, so 
wonderful and so sudden, — a perplexity which they had no 
means of lessening but by their own conjectures. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


Unaccountable, however, as the circumstances of his 
release might appear to the whole family, it was certain 
that Edward was free; and to what purpose that freedom 
would be employed was easily pre-determined by all; — for 
after experiencing the blessings of one imprudent 
engagement, contracted without his mother’s consent, as 
he had already done for more than four years, nothing less 
could be expected of him in the failure of that, than the 
immediate contraction of another. 

His errand at Barton, in fact, was a simple one. It was 
only to ask Elinor to marry him; — and considering that he 
was not altogether inexperienced in such a question, it 
might be strange that he should feel so uncomfortable in 
the present case as he really did, so much in need of 
encouragement and fresh air. 

How soon he had walked himself into the proper 
resolution, however, how soon an opportunity of exercising 
it occurred, in what manner he expressed himself, and how 
he was received, need not be particularly told. This only 
need be said; — that when they all sat down to table at four 
o’clock, about three hours after his arrival, he had secured 
his lady, engaged her mother’s consent, and was not only in 
the rapturous profession of the lover, but, in the reality of 
reason and truth, one of the happiest of men. His situation 
indeed was more than commonly joyful. He had more than 
the ordinary triumph of accepted love to swell his heart, 
and raise his spirits. He was released without any reproach 
to himself, from an entanglement which had long formed 
his misery, from a woman whom he had long ceased to love; 
and elevated at once to that security with another, which he 
must have thought of almost with despair, as soon as he 
had learnt to consider it with desire. He was brought, not 


from doubt or suspense, but from misery to happiness; and 
the change was openly spoken in such a genuine, flowing, 
grateful cheerfulness, as his friends had never witnessed in 
him before. 

His heart was now open to Elinor, all its weaknesses, all 
its errors confessed, and his first boyish attachment to Lucy 
treated with all the philosophic dignity of twenty-four. 

“It was a foolish, idle inclination on my side,” said he, 
“the consequence of ignorance of the world and want of 
employment. Had my mother given me some active 
profession when I was removed at eighteen from the care 
of Mr. Pratt, I think, nay, I am sure, it would never have 
happened; for though I left Longstaple with what I thought, 
at the time, a most unconquerable preference for his niece, 
yet had I then had any pursuit, any object to engage my 
time and keep me at a distance from her for a few months, I 
should very soon have outgrown the fancied attachment, 
especially by mixing more with the world, as in such case I 
must have done. But instead of having any thing to do, 
instead of having any profession chosen for me, or being 
allowed to choose any myself, I returned home to be 
completely idle; and for the first twelvemonth afterwards I 
had not even the nominal employment, which belonging to 
the university would have given me; for I was not entered 
at Oxford till I was nineteen. I had therefore nothing in the 
world to do, but to fancy myself in love; and as my mother 
did not make my home in every respect comfortable, as I 
had no friend, no companion in my brother, and disliked 
new acquaintance, it was not unnatural for me to be very 
often at Longstaple, where I always felt myself at home, 
and was always sure of a welcome; and accordingly I spent 
the greatest part of my time there from eighteen to 
nineteen: Lucy appeared everything that was amiable and 
obliging. She was pretty too — at least I thought so then; 
and I had seen so little of other women, that I could make 
no comparisons, and see no _ defects. Considering 


everything, therefore, I hope, foolish as our engagement 
was, foolish as it has since in every way been proved, it was 
not at the time an unnatural or an inexcusable piece of 
folly.” 

The change which a few hours had wrought in the minds 
and the happiness of the Dashwoods, was such — so great 
— as promised them all, the satisfaction of a sleepless 
night. Mrs. Dashwood, too happy to be comfortable, knew 
not how to love Edward, nor praise Elinor enough, how to 
be enough thankful for his release without wounding his 
delicacy, nor how at once to give them leisure for 
unrestrained conversation together, and yet enjoy, as she 
wished, the sight and society of both. 

Marianne could speak her happiness only by tears. 
Comparisons would occur — regrets would arise; — and 
her joy, though sincere as her love for her sister, was of a 
kind to give her neither spirits nor language. 

But Elinor — how are her feelings to be described? From 
the moment of learning that Lucy was married to another, 
that Edward was free, to the moment of his justifying the 
hopes which had so instantly followed, she was every thing 
by turns but tranquil. But when the second moment had 
passed, when she found every doubt, every solicitude 
removed, compared her situation with what so lately it had 
been, — saw him honourably released from his former 
engagement, — saw him instantly profiting by the release, 
to address herself and declare an affection as tender, as 
constant as she had ever supposed it to be, — she was 
oppressed, she was overcome by her own felicity; and 
happily disposed as is the human mind to be easily 
familiarized with any change for the better, it required 
several hours to give sedateness to her spirits, or any 
degree of tranquillity to her heart. 

Edward was now fixed at the cottage at least for a week; 
— for whatever other claims might be made on him, it was 
impossible that less than a week should be given up to the 


enjoyment of Elinor’s company, or suffice to say half that 
was to be said of the past, the present, and the future; — 
for though a very few hours spent in the hard labor of 
incessant talking will despatch more subjects than can 
really be in common between any two rational creatures, 
yet with lovers it is different. Between them no subject is 
finished, no communication is even made, till it has been 
made at least twenty times over. 

Lucy’s marriage, the unceasing and reasonable wonder 
among them all, formed of course one of the earliest 
discussions of the lovers; — and Elinor’s particular 
knowledge of each party made it appear to her in every 
view, as one of the most extraordinary and unaccountable 
circumstances she had ever heard. How they could be 
thrown together, and by what attraction Robert could be 
drawn on to marry a girl, of whose beauty she had herself 
heard him speak without any admiration, — a girl too 
already engaged to his brother, and on whose account that 
brother had been thrown off by his family — it was beyond 
her comprehension to make out. To her own heart it was a 
delightful affair, to her imagination it was even a ridiculous 
one, but to her reason, her judgment, it was completely a 
puzzle. 

Edward could only attempt an explanation by supposing, 
that, perhaps, at first accidentally meeting, the vanity of 
the one had been so worked on by the flattery of the other, 
as to lead by degrees to all the rest. Elinor remembered 
what Robert had told her in Harley Street, of his opinion of 
what his own mediation in his brother’s affairs might have 
done, if applied to in time. She repeated it to Edward. 

“That was exactly like Robert,” was his immediate 
observation. “And that,” he presently added, “might 
perhaps be in his head when the acquaintance between 
them first began. And Lucy perhaps at first might think only 
of procuring his good offices in my favour. Other designs 
might afterward arise.” 


How long it had been carrying on between them, 
however, he was equally at a loss with herself to make out; 
for at Oxford, where he had remained for choice ever since 
his quitting London, he had had no means of hearing of her 
but from herself, and her letters to the very last were 
neither less frequent, nor less affectionate than usual. Not 
the smallest suspicion, therefore, had ever occurred to 
prepare him for what followed; — and when at last it burst 
on him in a letter from Lucy herself, he had been for some 
time, he believed, half stupified between the wonder, the 
horror, and the joy of such a deliverance. He put the letter 
into Elinor’s hands. 

“Dear Sir, 

“Being very sure I have long lost your affections, I have 
thought myself at liberty to bestow my own on another, and 
have no doubt of being as happy with him as I once used to 
think I might be with you; but I scorn to accept a hand 
while the heart was another’s. Sincerely wish you happy in 
your choice, and it shall not be my fault if we are not 
always good friends, as our near relationship now makes 
proper. I can safely say I owe you no ill-will, and am sure 
you will be too generous to do us any ill offices. Your 
brother has gained my affections entirely, and as we could 
not live without one another, we are just returned from the 
altar, and are now on our way to Dawlish for a few weeks, 
which place your dear brother has great curiosity to see, 
but thought I would first trouble you with these few lines, 
and shall always remain — 

“Your sincere well-wisher, friend, and sister, 

“Lucy Ferrars.” 

“T have burnt all your letters, and will return your picture 
the first opportunity. Please to destroy my scrawls — but 
the ring with my hair you are very welcome to keep.” 

Elinor read and returned it without any comment. 

“T will not ask your opinion of it as a composition,” said 
Edward. “For worlds would not I have had a letter of hers 


seen by you in former days. In a sister it is bad enough, but 
in a wife! how I have blushed over the pages of her writing! 
and I believe I may say that since the first half year of our 
foolish business this is the only letter I ever received from 
her, of which the substance made me any amends for the 
defect of the style.” 

“However it may have come about,” said Elinor, after a 
pause,—’ they are certainly married. And your mother has 
brought on herself a most appropriate punishment. The 
independence she settled on Robert, through resentment 
against you, has put it in his power to make his own choice; 
and she has actually been bribing one son with a thousand 
a-year, to do the very deed which she disinherited the other 
for intending to do. She will hardly be less hurt, I suppose, 
by Robert’s marrying Lucy, than she would have been by 
your marrying her.” 

“She will be more hurt by it, for Robert always was her 
favourite. She will be more hurt by it, and on the same 
principle will forgive him much sooner.” 

In what state the affair stood at present between them, 
Edward knew not, for no communication with any of his 
family had yet been attempted by him. He had quitted 
Oxford within four and twenty hours after Lucy’s letter 
arrived, and with only one object before him, the nearest 
road to Barton, had had no leisure to form any scheme of 
conduct, with which that road did not hold the most 
intimate connection. He could do nothing till he were 
assured of his fate with Miss Dashwood; and by his rapidity 
in seeking that fate, it is to be supposed, in spite of the 
jealousy with which he had once thought of Colonel 
Brandon, in spite of the modesty with which he rated his 
own deserts, and the politeness with which he talked of his 
doubts, he did not, upon the whole, expect a very cruel 
reception. It was his business, however, to say that he did, 
and he said it very prettily. What he might say on the 


subject a twelvemonth after, must be referred to the 
imagination of husbands and wives. 

That Lucy had certainly meant to deceive, to go off with a 
flourish of malice against him in her message by Thomas, 
was perfectly clear to Elinor; and Edward himself, now 
thoroughly enlightened on her character, had no scruple in 
believing her capable of the utmost meanness of wanton ill- 
nature. Though his eyes had been long opened, even before 
his acquaintance with Elinor began, to her ignorance and a 
want of liberality in some of her opinions, they had been 
equally imputed, by him, to her want of education; and till 
her last letter reached him, he had always believed her to 
be a _ well-disposed, good-hearted girl, and thoroughly 
attached to himself. Nothing but such a persuasion could 
have prevented his putting an end to an engagement, 
which, long before the discovery of it laid him open to his 
mother’s anger, had been a continual source of disquiet and 
regret to him. 

“T thought it my duty,” said he, “independent of my 
feelings, to give her the option of continuing the 
engagement or not, when I was renounced by my mother, 
and stood to all appearance without a friend in the world to 
assist me. In such a situation as that, where there seemed 
nothing to tempt the avarice or the vanity of any living 
creature, how could I suppose, when she so earnestly, so 
warmly insisted on sharing my fate, whatever it might be, 
that any thing but the most disinterested affection was her 
inducement? And even now, I cannot comprehend on what 
motive she acted, or what fancied advantage it could be to 
her, to be fettered to a man for whom she had not the 
smallest regard, and who had only two thousand pounds in 
the world. She could not foresee that Colonel Brandon 
would give me a living.” 

“No; but she might suppose that something would occur 
in your favour; that your own family might in time relent. 
And at any rate, she lost nothing by continuing the 


engagement, for she has proved that it fettered neither her 
inclination nor her actions. The connection was certainly a 
respectable one, and probably gained her consideration 
among her friends; and, if nothing more advantageous 
occurred, it would be better for her to marry you than be 
single.” 

Edward was, of course, immediately convinced that 
nothing could have been more natural than Lucy’s conduct, 
nor more self-evident than the motive of it. 

Elinor scolded him, harshly as ladies always scold the 
imprudence which compliments themselves, for having 
spent so much time with them at Norland, when he must 
have felt his own inconstancy. 

“Your behaviour was certainly very wrong,” said she; 
“because — to say nothing of my own conviction, our 
relations were all led away by it to fancy and expect what, 
as you were then situated, could never be.” 

He could only plead an ignorance of his own heart, and a 
mistaken confidence in the force of his engagement. 

“T was simple enough to think, that because my faith was 
plighted to another, there could be no danger in my being 
with you; and that the consciousness of my engagement 
was to keep my heart as safe and sacred as my honour. I 
felt that I admired you, but I told myself it was only 
friendship; and till I began to make comparisons between 
yourself and Lucy, I did not know how far I was got. After 
that, I suppose, I was wrong in remaining so much in 
Sussex, and the arguments with which I reconciled myself 


to the expediency of it, were no better than these: — The 
danger is my own; I am doing no injury to anybody but 
myself.” 


Elinor smiled, and shook her head. 

Edward heard with pleasure of Colonel Brandon’s being 
expected at the Cottage, as he really wished not only to be 
better acquainted with him, but to have an opportunity of 
convincing him that he no longer resented his giving him 


the living of Delaford—” Which, at present,” said he, “after 
thanks so ungraciously delivered as mine were on the 
occasion, he must think I have never forgiven him for 
offering.” 

Now he felt astonished himself that he had never yet 
been to the place. But so little interest had he taken in the 
matter, that he owed all his knowledge of the house, 
garden, and glebe, extent of the parish, condition of the 
land, and rate of the tithes, to Elinor herself, who had 
heard so much of it from Colonel Brandon, and heard it 
with so much attention, as to be entirely mistress of the 
subject. 

One question after this only remained undecided, 
between them, one difficulty only was to be overcome. They 
were brought together by mutual affection, with the 
warmest approbation of their real friends; their intimate 
knowledge of each other seemed to make their happiness 
certain — and they only wanted something to live upon. 
Edward had two thousand pounds, and Elinor one, which, 
with Delaford living, was all that they could call their own; 
for it was impossible that Mrs. Dashwood should advance 
anything; and they were neither of them quite enough in 
love to think that three hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
would supply them with the comforts of life. 

Edward was not entirely without hopes of some 
favourable change in his mother towards him; and on that 
he rested for the residue of their income. But Elinor had no 
such dependence; for since Edward would still be unable to 
marry Miss Morton, and his choosing herself had been 
spoken of in Mrs. Ferrars’s flattering language as only a 
lesser evil than his choosing Lucy Steele, she feared that 
Robert’s offence would serve no other purpose than to 
enrich Fanny. 

About four days after Edward’s arrival Colonel Brandon 
appeared, to complete Mrs. Dashwood’s satisfaction, and to 
give her the dignity of having, for the first time since her 


living at Barton, more company with her than her house 
would hold. Edward was allowed to retain the privilege of 
first comer, and Colonel Brandon therefore walked every 
night to his old quarters at the Park; from whence he 
usually returned in the morning, early enough to interrupt 
the lovers’ first téte-a-téte before breakfast. 

A three weeks’ residence at Delaford, where, in his 
evening hours at least, he had little to do but to calculate 
the disproportion between thirty-six and _ seventeen, 
brought him to Barton in a temper of mind which needed 
all the improvement in Marianne’s looks, all the kindness of 
her welcome, and all the encouragement of her mother’s 
language, to make it cheerful. Among such friends, 
however, and such flattery, he did revive. No rumour of 
Lucy’s marriage had yet reached him: — he knew nothing 
of what had passed; and the first hours of his visit were 
consequently spent in hearing and in wondering. Every 
thing was explained to him by Mrs. Dashwood, and he 
found fresh reason to rejoice in what he had done for Mr. 
Ferrars, since eventually it promoted the interest of Elinor. 

It would be needless to say, that the gentlemen advanced 
in the good opinion of each other, as they advanced in each 
other’s acquaintance, for it could not be otherwise. Their 
resemblance in good principles and good sense, in 
disposition and manner of thinking, would probably have 
been sufficient to unite them in friendship, without any 
other attraction; but their being in love with two sisters, 
and two sisters fond of each other, made that mutual 
regard inevitable and immediate, which might otherwise 
have waited the effect of time and judgment. 

The letters from town, which a few days before would 
have made every nerve in Elinor’s body thrill with 
transport, now arrived to be read with less emotion that 
mirth. Mrs. Jennings wrote to tell the wonderful tale, to 
vent her honest indignation against the jilting girl, and 
pour forth her compassion towards poor Mr. Edward, who, 


she was sure, had quite doted upon the worthless hussy, 
and was now, by all accounts, almost broken-hearted, at 
Oxford. “I do think,” she continued, “nothing was ever 
carried on so sly; for it was but two days before Lucy called 
and sat a couple of hours with me. Not a soul suspected 
anything of the matter, not even Nancy, who, poor soul! 
came crying to me the day after, in a great fright for fear of 
Mrs. Ferrars, as well as not knowing how to get to 
Plymouth; for Lucy it seems borrowed all her money before 
she went off to be married, on purpose we suppose to make 
a show with, and poor Nancy had not seven shillings in the 
world; — so I was very glad to give her five guineas to take 
her down to Exeter, where she thinks of staying three or 
four weeks with Mrs. Burgess, in hopes, as I tell her, to fall 
in with the Doctor again. And I must say that Lucy’s 
crossness not to take them along with them in the chaise is 
worse than all. Poor Mr. Edward! I cannot get him out of 
my head, but you must send for him to Barton, and Miss 
Marianne must try to comfort him.” 

Mr. Dashwood’s strains were more solemn. Mrs. Ferrars 
was the most unfortunate of women — poor Fanny had 
suffered agonies of sensibility — and he considered the 
existence of each, under such a blow, with grateful wonder. 
Robert’s offence was unpardonable, but Lucy’s was 
infinitely worse. Neither of them were ever again to be 
mentioned to Mrs. Ferrars; and even, if she might hereafter 
be induced to forgive her son, his wife should never be 
acknowledged as her daughter, nor be permitted to appear 
in her presence. The secrecy with which everything had 
been carried on between them, was rationally treated as 
enormously heightening the crime, because, had any 
suspicion of it occurred to the others, proper measures 
would have been taken to prevent the marriage; and he 
called on Elinor to join with him in regretting that Lucy’s 
engagement with Edward had not rather been fulfilled, 


than that she should thus be the means of spreading misery 
farther in the family. He thus continued: — 

“Mrs. Ferrars has never yet mentioned Edward’s name, 
which does not surprise us; but, to our great astonishment, 
not a line has been received from him on the occasion. 
Perhaps, however, he is kept silent by his fear of offending, 
and I shall, therefore, give him a hint, by a line to Oxford, 
that his sister and I both think a letter of proper submission 
from him, addressed perhaps to Fanny, and by her shown to 
her mother, might not be taken amiss; for we all know the 
tenderness of Mrs. Ferrars’s heart, and that she wishes for 
nothing so much as to be on good terms with her children.” 

This paragraph was of some importance to the prospects 
and conduct of Edward. It determined him to attempt a 
reconciliation, though not exactly in the manner pointed 
out by their brother and sister. 

“A letter of proper submission!” repeated he; “would they 
have me beg my mother’s pardon for Robert’s ingratitude 
to her, and breach of honour to me? I can make no 
submission. I am grown neither humble nor penitent by 
what has passed. I am grown very happy; but that would 
not interest. I know of no submission that is proper for me 
to make.” 

“You may certainly ask to be forgiven,” said Elinor, 
“because you have offended; — and I should think you 
might now venture so far as to profess some concern for 
having ever formed the engagement which drew on you 
your mother’s anger.” 

He agreed that he might. 

“And when she has forgiven you, perhaps a little humility 
may be convenient while acknowledging a_ second 
engagement, almost as imprudent in her eyes as the first.” 

He had nothing to urge against it, but still resisted the 
idea of a letter of proper submission; and therefore, to 
make it easier to him, as he declared a much greater 
willingness to make mean concessions by word of mouth 


than on paper, it was resolved that, instead of writing to 
Fanny, he should go to London, and personally entreat her 
good offices in his favour. “And if they really do interest 
themselves,” said Marianne, in her new character of 
candour, “in bringing about a reconciliation, I shall think 
that even John and Fanny are not entirely without merit.” 

After a visit on Colonel Brandon’s side of only three or 
four days, the two gentlemen quitted Barton together. They 
were to go immediately to Delaford, that Edward might 
have some personal knowledge of his future home, and 
assist his patron and friend in deciding on what 
improvements were needed to it; and from thence, after 
staying there a couple of nights, he was to proceed on his 
journey to town. 


CHAPTER L 


After a proper resistance on the part of Mrs. Ferrars, just 
so violent and so steady as to preserve her from that 
reproach which she always seemed fearful of incurring, the 
reproach of being too amiable, Edward was admitted to her 
presence, and pronounced to be again her son. 

Her family had of late been exceedingly fluctuating. For 
many years of her life she had had two sons; but the crime 
and annihilation of Edward a few weeks ago, had robbed 
her of one; the similar annihilation of Robert had left her 
for a fortnight without any; and now, by the resuscitation of 
Edward, she had one again. 

In spite of his being allowed once more to live, however, 
he did not feel the continuance of his existence secure, till 
he had revealed his present engagement; for the 
publication of that circumstance, he feared, might give a 
sudden turn to his constitution, and carry him off as rapidly 
as before. With apprehensive caution therefore it was 
revealed, and he was listened to with unexpected calmness. 
Mrs. Ferrars at first reasonably endeavoured to dissuade 
him from marrying Miss Dashwood, by every argument in 
her power; told him, that in Miss Morton he would have a 
woman of higher rank and larger fortune; and enforced the 
assertion, by observing that Miss Morton was the daughter 
of a nobleman with thirty thousand pounds, while Miss 
Dashwood was only the daughter of a private gentleman 
with no more than three; but when she found that, though 
perfectly admitting the truth of her representation, he was 
by no means inclined to be guided by it, she judged it 
wisest, from the experience of the past, to submit; and 
therefore, after such an ungracious delay as she owed to 
her own dignity, and as served to prevent every suspicion of 


good-will, she issued her decree of consent to the marriage 
of Edward and Elinor. 

What she would engage to do towards augmenting their 
income was next to be considered; and here it plainly 
appeared, that though Edward was now her only son, he 
was by no means her eldest; for while Robert was 
inevitably endowed with a thousand pounds a-year, not the 
smallest objection was made against Edward’s taking 
orders for the sake of two hundred and fifty at the utmost; 
nor was anything promised either for the present or in 
future, beyond the ten thousand pounds, which had been 
given with Fanny. 

It was as much, however, as was desired, and more than 
was expected, by Edward and Elinor; and Mrs. Ferrars 
herself, by her shuffling excuses, seemed the only person 
surprised at her not giving more. 

With an income quite sufficient to their wants thus 
secured to them, they had nothing to wait for after Edward 
was in possession of the living, but the readiness of the 
house, to which Colonel Brandon, with an eager desire for 
the accommodation of Elinor, was making considerable 
improvements; and after waiting some time for their 
completion, after experiencing, as usual, a thousand 
disappointments and delays from the unaccountable 
dilatoriness of the workmen, Elinor, as usual, broke through 
the first positive resolution of not marrying till every thing 
was ready, and the ceremony took place in Barton church 
early in the autumn. 

The first month after their marriage was spent with their 
friend at the Mansion-house; from whence they could 
superintend the progress of the Parsonage, and direct 
every thing as they liked on the spot; — could choose 
papers, project shrubberies, and invent a sweep. Mrs. 
Jennings’s prophecies, though rather jumbled together, 
were chiefly fulfilled; for she was able to visit Edward and 
his wife in their Parsonage by Michaelmas, and she found 


in Elinor and her husband, as she really believed, one of the 
happiest couples in the world. They had in fact nothing to 
wish for, but the marriage of Colonel Brandon and 
Marianne, and rather better pasturage for their cows. 

They were visited on their first settling by almost all their 
relations and friends. Mrs. Ferrars came to inspect the 
happiness which she was almost ashamed of having 
authorised; and even the Dashwoods were at the expense 
of a journey from Sussex to do them honour. 

“T will not say that I am disappointed, my dear sister,” 
said John, as they were walking together one morning 
before the gates of Delaford House, “that would be saying 
too much, for certainly you have been one of the most 
fortunate young women in the world, as it is. But, I confess, 
it would give me great pleasure to call Colonel Brandon 
brother. His property here, his place, his house, — every 
thing is in such respectable and excellent condition! And 
his woods, — I have not seen such timber any where in 
Dorsetshire, as there is now standing in Delaford Hanger! 
And though, perhaps, Marianne may not seem exactly the 
person to attract him, yet I think it would altogether be 
advisable for you to have them now frequently staying with 
you, for as Colonel Brandon seems a great deal at home, 
nobody can tell what may happen; for, when people are 
much thrown together, and see little of anybody else, — and 
it will always be in your power to set her off to advantage, 
and so forth. In short, you may as well give her a chance; 
You understand me.” 

But though Mrs. Ferrars did come to see them, and 
always treated them with the make-believe of decent 
affection, they were never insulted by her real favour and 
preference. That was due to the folly of Robert, and the 
cunning of his wife; and it was earned by them before many 
months had passed away. The selfish sagacity of the latter, 
which had at first drawn Robert into the scrape, was the 
principal instrument of his deliverance from it; for her 


respectful humility, assiduous attentions, and endless 
flatteries, as soon as the smallest opening was given for 
their exercise, reconciled Mrs. Ferrars to his choice, and 
re-established him completely in her favour. 

The whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the affair, and the 
prosperity which crowned it, therefore, may be held forth 
as a most encouraging instance of what an earnest, an 
unceasing attention to self-interest, however its progress 
may be apparently obstructed, will do in securing every 
advantage of fortune, with no other sacrifice than that of 
time and conscience. When Robert first sought her 
acquaintance, and privately visited her in Bartlett’s 
Buildings, it was only with the view imputed to him by his 
brother. He merely meant to persuade her to give up the 
engagement; and as there could be nothing to overcome 
but the affection of both, he naturally expected that one or 
two interviews would settle the matter. In that point, 
however, and that only, he erred; for though Lucy soon gave 
him hopes that his eloquence would convince her in time, 
another visit, another conversation, was always wanted to 
produce this conviction. Some doubts always lingered in 
her mind when they parted, which could only be removed 
by another half hour’s discourse with himself. His 
attendance was by this means secured, and the rest 
followed in course. Instead of talking of Edward, they came 
gradually to talk only of Robert, — a subject on which he 
had always more to say than on any other, and in which she 
soon betrayed an interest even equal to his own; and in 
short, it became speedily evident to both, that he had 
entirely supplanted his brother. He was proud of his 
conquest, proud of tricking Edward, and very proud of 
marrying privately without his mother’s consent. What 
immediately followed is known. They passed some months 
in great happiness at Dawlish; for she had many relations 
and old acquaintances to cut — and he drew several plans 
for magnificent cottages; and from thence returning to 


town, procured the forgiveness of Mrs. Ferrars, by the 
simple expedient of asking it, which, at Lucy’s instigation, 
was adopted. The forgiveness, at first, indeed, as was 
reasonable, comprehended only Robert; and Lucy, who had 
owed his mother no duty and therefore could have 
transgressed none, still remained some weeks longer 
unpardoned. But perseverance in humility of conduct and 
messages, in self-condemnation for Robert’s offence, and 
gratitude for the unkindness she was treated with, 
procured her in time the haughty notice which overcame 
her by its graciousness, and led soon afterwards, by rapid 
degrees, to the highest state of affection and influence. 
Lucy became as necessary to Mrs. Ferrars, as either Robert 
or Fanny; and while Edward was never cordially forgiven 
for having once intended to marry her, and Elinor, though 
superior to her in fortune and birth, was spoken of as an 
intruder, she was in every thing considered, and always 
openly acknowledged, to be a favourite child. They settled 
in town, received very liberal assistance from Mrs. Ferrars, 
were on the best terms imaginable with the Dashwoods; 
and setting aside the jealousies and ill-will continually 
subsisting between Fanny and Lucy, in which their 
husbands of course took a part, as well as the frequent 
domestic disagreements between Robert and _ Lucy 
themselves, nothing could exceed the harmony in which 
they all lived together. 

What Edward had done to forfeit the right of eldest son, 
might have puzzled many people to find out; and what 
Robert had done to succeed to it, might have puzzled them 
still more. It was an arrangement, however, justified in its 
effects, if not in its cause; for nothing ever appeared in 
Robert’s style of living or of talking to give a suspicion of 
his regretting the extent of his income, as either leaving his 
brother too little, or bringing himself too much; — and if 
Edward might be judged from the ready discharge of his 
duties in every particular, from an increasing attachment to 


his wife and his home, and from the regular cheerfulness of 
his spirits, he might be supposed no less contented with his 
lot, no less free from every wish of an exchange. 

Elinor’s marriage divided her as little from her family as 
could well be contrived, without rendering the cottage at 
Barton entirely useless, for her mother and sisters spent 
much more than half their time with her. Mrs. Dashwood 
was acting on motives of policy as well as pleasure in the 
frequency of her visits at Delaford; for her wish of bringing 
Marianne and Colonel Brandon together was hardly less 
earnest, though rather more liberal than what John had 
expressed. It was now her darling object. Precious as was 
the company of her daughter to her, she desired nothing so 
much as to give up its constant enjoyment to her valued 
friend; and to see Marianne settled at the mansion-house 
was equally the wish of Edward and Elinor. They each felt 
his sorrows, and their own obligations, and Marianne, by 
general consent, was to be the reward of all. 

With such a confederacy against her — with a knowledge 
so intimate of his goodness — with a conviction of his fond 
attachment to herself, which at last, though long after it 
was observable to everybody else — burst on her — what 
could she do? 

Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraordinary fate. 
She was born to discover the falsehood of her own 
opinions, and to counteract, by her conduct, her most 
favourite maxims. She was born to overcome an affection 
formed so late in life as at seventeen, and with no 
sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively friendship, 
voluntarily to give her hand to another! — and that other, a 
man who had suffered no less than herself under the event 
of a former attachment, whom, two years before, she had 
considered too old to be married, — and who still sought 
the constitutional safeguard of a flannel waistcoat! 

But so it was. Instead of falling a sacrifice to an 
irresistible passion, as once she had fondly flattered herself 


with expecting, instead of remaining even for ever with her 
mother, and finding her only pleasures in retirement and 
study, as afterwards in her more calm and sober judgment 
she had determined on, — she found herself at nineteen, 
submitting to new attachments, entering on new duties, 
placed in a new home, a wife, the mistress of a family, and 
the patroness of a village. 

Colonel Brandon was now as happy, as all those who best 
loved him, believed he deserved to be; — in Marianne he 
was consoled for every past affliction; — her regard and her 
society restored his mind to animation, and his spirits to 
cheerfulness; and that Marianne found her own happiness 
in forming his, was equally the persuasion and delight of 
each observing friend. Marianne could never love by 
halves; and her whole heart became, in time, as much 
devoted to her husband, as it had once been to Willoughby. 

Willoughby could not hear of her marriage without a 
pang; and his punishment was soon afterwards complete in 
the voluntary forgiveness of Mrs. Smith, who, by stating his 
marriage with a woman of character, as the source of her 
clemency, gave him reason for believing that had he 
behaved with honour towards Marianne, he might at once 
have been happy and rich. That his repentance of 
misconduct, which thus brought its own punishment, was 
sincere, need not be doubted; — nor that he long thought of 
Colonel Brandon with envy, and of Marianne with regret. 
But that he was for ever inconsolable, that he fled from 
society, or contracted an habitual gloom of temper, or died 
of a broken heart, must not be depended on — for he did 
neither. He lived to exert, and frequently to enjoy himself. 
His wife was not always out of humour, nor his home 
always uncomfortable; and in his breed of horses and dogs, 
and in sporting of every kind, he found no inconsiderable 
degree of domestic felicity. 

For Marianne, however, in spite of his incivility in 
surviving her loss, he always retained that decided regard 


which interested him in every thing that befell her, and 
made her his secret standard of perfection in woman; and 
many a rising beauty would be slighted by him in after-days 
as bearing no comparison with Mrs. Brandon. 

Mrs. Dashwood was prudent enough to remain at the 
cottage, without attempting a removal to Delaford; and 
fortunately for Sir John and Mrs. Jennings, when Marianne 
was taken from them, Margaret had reached an age highly 
suitable for dancing, and not very ineligible for being 
supposed to have a lover. 

Between Barton and Delaford, there was that constant 
communication which strong family affection would 
naturally dictate; — and among the merits and the 
happiness of Elinor and Marianne, let it not be ranked as 
the least considerable, that though sisters, and living 
almost within sight of each other, they could live without 
disagreement between themselves, or producing coolness 
between their husbands. 


THE END 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
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Pride and Prejudice was first published on January 13% 
1813 in three volumes by Thomas Egerton. Although 
Austen had published her debut novel on a commission 
basis, resulting in a profit, she unfortunately decided to sell 
the copyright of Pride and Prejudice to Egerton for a one- 
off payment, a costly decision as the book was a financial 
success. A second edition of the novel was issued in 
November 1813 and by 1817 a third edition had also been 
released. 

The author had begun composing the novel in 1796 and 
finished it in October 1797, under the title First 
Impression. Austen’s father sent a letter to the bookseller 
Thomas Cadell asking if he would be interested in reading 
the manuscript, but Cadell declined the offer. It was only 
after the novelist made important revisions to the work in 
1812 that she renamed it Pride and Prejudice. It is 
estimated that more than twenty million copies have now 
been sold and it has remained an incredibly popular work, 
exemplified by the array of adaptations it has received over 
the past century. 

The plot centres on the changing relationship between 
the heroine, Elizabeth Bennett and the wealthy Mr Darcy. 
The novel opens with the news that Mr Bingley, a wealthy 
and eligible young man has moved into the neighbourhood, 
which motivates Mrs Bennett to attempt to marry one of 
her five daughters to him. Mr Bingley organises a ball 
where he meets and becomes infatuated with Jane Bennett, 
Elizabeth’s sweet, generous and good natured older sister. 
Mr Darcy appears at the social function where he insults 
Elizabeth and behaves in a proud and aloof manner 
towards nearly everyone. This first encounter of the 
protagonists begins a series of interactions between them, 


creating one of the most memorable relationships in 
English literature. Austen crafts a world of bright, distinct 
characters that enliven and enrich the central narrative 
and help to create a novel of great humour and insight. 

Elizabeth Bennett is an enormously vivid and attractive 
heroine; she is intelligent, witty and vivacious, but also 
impetuous and quick to judge. By contrast, Mr Darcy is 
taciturn and socially awkward, though also intelligent and 
honourable. Through these characters and others, Austen 
explores the themes of marriage, class and wealth, 
exposing the limitations and restrictions of early nineteenth 
century England. The author reveals and highlights the 
crude economic basis of the function of marriage and the 
necessity for women to find a husband in order to secure 
their future. Austen underlines this issue very clearly in her 
treatment of the marriage between Charlotte and the 
pompous, idiotic Mr Collins; there is no love, only a clear- 
sighted, rational, pragmatic decision by Charlotte not to 
become an economic burden to her family and to tolerate 
her husband, rather than risk the _ possibility of 
impoverishment. 
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Austen’s great novel has even influenced Bollywood cinema 


VOLUME I. 


CHAPTER I. 


It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a man 
may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, this truth is 
so well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families, that 
he is considered as the rightful property of some one or 
other of their daughters. 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,” said his lady to him one day, 
“have you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?” 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

“But it is,” returned she; “for Mrs. Long has just been 
here, and she told me all about it.” 

Mr. Bennet made no answer. 

“Do not you want to know who has taken it?” cried his 
wife impatiently. 

“You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing 
it.” 

This was invitation enough. 

“Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from 
the north of England; that he came down on Monday in a 
chaise and four to see the place, and was so much 
delighted with it that he agreed with Mr. Morris 
immediately; that he is to take possession before 
Michaelmas, and some of his servants are to be in the 
house by the end of next week.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Bingley.” 

“Ts he married or single?” 

“Oh! single, my dear, to be sure! A single man of large 
fortune; four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for 
our girls!” 


“How so? how can it affect them?” 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,” replied his wife, “how can you be 
so tiresome! You must know that I am thinking of his 
marrying one of them.” 

“Ts that his design in settling here?” 

“Design! nonsense, how can you talk so! But it is very 
likely that he may fall in love with one of them, and 
therefore you must visit him as soon as he comes.” 

“T see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, or 
you may send them by themselves, which perhaps will be 
still better, for as you are as handsome as any of them, Mr. 
Bingley might like you the best of the party.” 

“My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share 
of beauty, but I do not pretend to be any thing 
extraordinary now. When a woman has five grown up 
daughters, she ought to give over thinking of her own 
beauty.” 

“In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to 
think of.” 

“But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley 
when he comes into the neighbourhood.” 

“It is more than I engage for, I assure you.” 

“But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William and 
Lady Lucas are determined to go, merely on that account, 
for in general you know they visit no new comers. Indeed 
you must go, for it will be impossible for us to visit him, if 
you do not.” 

“You are over scrupulous surely. I dare say Mr. Bingley 
will be very glad to see you; and I will send a few lines by 
you to assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying 
which ever he chuses of the girls; though I must throw ina 
good word for my little Lizzy.” 

“T desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit 
better than the others; and I am sure she is not half so 


handsome as Jane, nor half so good humoured as Lydia. But 
you are always giving her the preference.” 

“They have none of them much to recommend them,” 
replied he; “they are all silly and ignorant like other girls; 
but Lizzy has something more of quickness than her 
sisters.” 

“Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in 
such a way? You take delight in vexing me. You have no 
compassion On my poor nerves.” 

“You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect for your 
nerves. They are my old friends. I have heard you mention 
them with consideration these twenty years at least.” 

“Ah! you do not know what I suffer.” 

“But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many 
young men of four thousand a year come into the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Tt will be no use to us, if twenty such should come since 
you will not visit them.” 

“Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, I 
will visit them all.” 

Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic 
humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three 
and twenty years had been insufficient to make his wife 
understand his character. Her mind was less difficult to 
develope. She was a woman of mean understanding, little 
information, and uncertain temper. When she was 
discontented she fancied herself nervous. The business of 
her life was to get her daughters married; its solace was 
visiting and news. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Bennet was among the earliest of those who waited on 
Mr. Bingley. He had always intended to visit him, though to 
the last always assuring his wife that he should not go; and 
till the evening after the visit was paid, she had no 
knowledge of it. It was then disclosed in the following 
manner. Observing his second daughter employed in 
trimming a hat, he suddenly addressed her with, 

“T hope Mr. Bingley will like it Lizzy.” 

“We are not in a way to know what Mr. Bingley likes,” 
said her mother resentfully, “since we are not to visit.” 

“But you forget, mama,” said Elizabeth, “that we shall 
meet him at the assemblies, and that Mrs. Long has 
promised to introduce him.” 

“T do not believe Mrs. Long will do any such thing. She 
has two nieces of her own. She is a Selfish, hypocritical 
woman, and I have no opinion of her.” 

“No more have I,” said Mr. Bennet; “and I am glad to find 
that you do not depend on her serving you.” 

Mrs. Bennet deigned not to make any reply; but unable 
to contain herself, began scolding one of her daughters. 

“Don’t keep coughing so, Kitty, for heaven’s sake! Have a 
little compassion on my nerves. You tear them to pieces.” 

“Kitty has no discretion in her coughs,” said her father; 
“she times them ill.” 

“T do not cough for my own amusement,” replied Kitty 
fretfully. 

“When is your next ball to be, Lizzy?” 

“To-morrow fortnight.” 

“Aye, so it is,” cried her mother, “and Mrs. Long does not 
come back till the day before; so, it will be impossible for 
her to introduce him, for she will not know him herself.” 


“Then, my dear, you may have the advantage of your 
friend, and introduce Mr. Bingley to her.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Bennet, impossible, when I am not 
acquainted with him myself; how can you be so teazing?” 

“TIT honour your’ circumspection. A _ fortnight’s 
acquaintance is certainly very little. One cannot know what 
a man really is by the end of a fortnight. But if we do not 
venture, somebody else will; and after all, Mrs. Long and 
her nieces must stand their chance; and therefore, as she 
will think it an act of kindness, if you decline the office, I 
will take it on myself.” 

The girls stared at their father. Mrs. Bennet said only, 
“Nonsense, nonsense!” 

“What can be the meaning of that emphatic 
exclamation?” cried he. “Do you consider the forms of 
introduction, and the stress that is laid on them, as 
nonsense? I cannot quite agree with you there. What say 
you, Mary? for you are a young lady of deep reflection I 
know, and read great books, and make extracts.” 

Mary wished to say something very sensible, but knew 
not how. 

“While Mary is adjusting her ideas,” he continued, “let us 
return to Mr. Bingley.” 

“T am sick of Mr. Bingley,” cried his wife. 

“T am sorry to hear that; but why did not you tell me so 
before? If I had known as much this morning, I certainly 
would not have called on him. It is very unlucky; but as I 
have actually paid the visit, we cannot escape the 
acquaintance now.” 

The astonishment of the ladies was just what he wished; 
that of Mrs. Bennet perhaps surpassing the rest; though 
when the first tumult of joy was over, she began to declare 
that it was what she had expected all the while. 

“How good it was in you, my dear Mr. Bennet! But I knew 
I should persuade you at last. I was sure you loved your 
girls too well to neglect such an acquaintance. Well, how 


pleased I am! and it is such a good joke, too, that you 
should have gone this morning, and never said a word 
about it till now.” 

“Now, Kitty, you may cough as much as you chuse,” said 
Mr. Bennet; and, as he spoke, he left the room, fatigued 
with the raptures of his wife. 

“What an excellent father you have, girls,” said she, 
when the door was shut. “I do not know how you will ever 
make him amends for his kindness; or me either, for that 
matter. At our time of life, it is not so pleasant I can tell 
you, to be making new acquaintance every day; but for your 
sakes, we would do any thing. Lydia, my love, though you 
are the youngest, I dare say Mr. Bingley will dance with you 
at the next ball.” 

“Oh!” said Lydia stoutly, “I am not afraid; for though I am 
the youngest, I’m the tallest.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in conjecturing how 
soon he would return Mr. Bennet’s visit, and determining 
when they should ask him to dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 


Not all that Mrs. Bennet, however, with the assistance of 
her five daughters, could ask on the subject was sufficient 
to draw from her husband any satisfactory description of 
Mr. Bingley. They attacked him in various ways; with 
barefaced questions, ingenious suppositions, and distant 
surmises; but he eluded the skill of them all; and they were 
at last obliged to accept the second-hand intelligence of 
their neighbour Lady Lucas. Her report was _ highly 
favourable. Sir William had been delighted with him. He 
was quite young, wonderfully handsome, extremely 
agreeable, and to crown the whole, he meant to be at the 
next assembly with a large party. Nothing could be more 
delightful! To be fond of dancing was a certain step towards 
falling in love; and very lively hopes of Mr. Bingley’s heart 
were entertained. 

“If I can but see one of my daughters happily settled at 
Netherfield,” said Mrs. Bennet to her husband, “and all the 
others equally well married, I shall have nothing to wish 
for.” 

In a few days Mr. Bingley returned Mr. Bennet’s visit, 
and sat about ten minutes with him in his library. He had 
entertained hopes of being admitted to a sight of the young 
ladies, of whose beauty he had heard much; but he saw 
only the father. The ladies were somewhat more fortunate, 
for they had the advantage of ascertaining from an upper 
window, that he wore a blue coat and rode a black horse. 

An invitation to dinner was soon afterwards dispatched; 
and already had Mrs. Bennet planned the courses that were 
to do credit to her housekeeping, when an answer arrived 
which deferred it all. Mr. Bingley was obliged to be in town 
the following day, and consequently unable to accept the 
honour of their invitation, &c. Mrs. Bennet was quite 


disconcerted. She could not imagine what business he 
could have in town so soon after his arrival in 
Hertfordshire; and she began to fear that he might be 
always flying about from one place to another, and never 
settled at Netherfield as he ought to be. Lady Lucas quieted 
her fears a little by starting the idea of his being gone to 
London only to get a large party for the ball; and a report 
soon followed that Mr. Bingley was to bring twelve ladies 
and seven gentlemen with him to the assembly. The girls 
grieved over such a number of ladies; but were comforted 
the day before the ball by hearing, that instead of twelve, 
he had brought only six with him from London, his five 
sisters and a cousin. And when the party entered the 
assembly room, it consisted of only five altogether; Mr. 
Bingley, his two sisters, the husband of the eldest, and 
another young man. 

Mr. Bingley was good looking and gentleman-like; he had 
a pleasant countenance, and easy, unaffected manners. His 
sisters were fine women, with an air of decided fashion. His 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hurst, merely looked the gentleman; but 
his friend Mr. Darcy soon drew the attention of the room by 
his fine, tall person, handsome features, noble mien; and 
the report which was in general circulation within five 
minutes after his entrance, of his having ten thousand a 
year. The gentlemen pronounced him to be a fine figure of a 
man, the ladies declared he was much handsomer than Mr. 
Bingley, and he was looked at with great admiration for 
about half the evening, till his manners gave a disgust 
which turned the tide of his popularity; for he was 
discovered to be proud, to be above his company, and 
above being pleased; and not all his large estate in 
Derbyshire could then save him from having a most 
forbidding, disagreeable countenance, and being unworthy 
to be compared with his friend. 

Mr. Bingley had soon made himself acquainted with all 
the principal people in the room; he was lively and 


unreserved, danced every dance, was angry that the ball 
closed so early, and talked of giving one himself at 
Netherfield. Such amiable qualities must speak for 
themselves. What a contrast between him and his friend! 
Mr. Darcy danced only once with Mrs. Hurst and once with 
Miss Bingley, declined being introduced to any other lady, 
and spent the rest of the evening in walking about the 
room, speaking occasionally to one of his own party. His 
character was decided. He was the proudest, most 
disagreeable man in the world, and every body hoped that 
he would never come there again. Amongst the most 
violent against him was Mrs. Bennet, whose dislike of his 
general behaviour, was’ sharpened into particular 
resentment, by his having slighted one of her daughters. 

Elizabeth Bennet had been obliged, by the scarcity of 
gentlemen, to sit down for two dances; and during part of 
that time, Mr. Darcy had been standing near enough for her 
to overhear a conversation between him and Mr. Bingley, 
who came from the dance for a few minutes, to press his 
friend to join it. 

“Come, Darcy,” said he, “I must have you dance. I hate to 
see you standing about by yourself in this stupid manner. 
You had much better dance.” 

“T certainly shall not. You know how I detest it, unless I 
am particularly acquainted with my partner. At such an 
assembly as this, it would be insupportable. Your sisters are 
engaged, and there is not another woman in the room, 
whom it would not be a punishment to me to stand up 
with.” 

“T would not be so fastidious as you are,” cried Bingley, 
“for a kingdom! Upon my honour, I never met with so many 
pleasant girls in my life, as I have this evening; and there 
are several of them you see uncommonly pretty.” 

“You are dancing with the only handsome girl in the 
room,” said Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest Miss Bennet. 


“Oh! she is the most beautiful creature I ever beheld! But 
there is one of her sisters sitting down just behind you, who 
is very pretty, and I dare say, very agreeable. Do let me ask 
my partner to introduce you.” 

“Which do you mean?” and turning round, he looked for 
a moment at Elizabeth, till catching her eye, he withdrew 
his own and coldly said, “She is tolerable; but not 
handsome enough to tempt me; and I am in no humour at 
present to give consequence to young ladies who are 
slighted by other men. You had better return to your 
partner and enjoy her smiles, for you are wasting your time 
with me.” 

Mr. Bingley followed his advice. Mr. Darcy walked off; 
and Elizabeth remained with no very cordial feelings 
towards him. She told the story however with great spirit 
among her friends; for she had a lively, playful disposition, 
which delighted in any thing ridiculous. 

The evening altogether passed off pleasantly to the 
whole family. Mrs. Bennet had seen her eldest daughter 
much admired by the Netherfield party. Mr. Bingley had 
danced with her twice, and she had been distinguished by 
his sisters. Jane was as much gratified by this, as her 
mother could be, though in a quieter way. Elizabeth felt 
Jane’s pleasure. Mary had heard herself mentioned to Miss 
Bingley as the most accomplished girl in the 
neighbourhood; and Catherine and Lydia had been 
fortunate enough to be never without partners, which was 
all that they had yet learnt to care for at a ball. They 
returned therefore in good spirits to Longbourn, the village 
where they lived, and of which they were the principal 
inhabitants. They found Mr. Bennet still up. With a book he 
was regardless of time; and on the present occasion he had 
a good deal of curiosity as to the event of an evening which 
had raised such splendid expectations. He had rather 
hoped that all his wife’s views on the stranger would be 


disappointed; but he soon found that he had a very 
different story to hear. 

“Oh! my dear Mr. Bennet,” as she entered the room, “we 
have had a most delightful evening, a most excellent ball. I 
wish you had been there. Jane was so admired, nothing 
could be like it. Every body said how well she looked; and 
Mr. Bingley thought her quite beautiful, and danced with 
her twice. Only think of that my dear; he actually danced 
with her twice; and she was the only creature in the room 
that he asked a second time. First of all, he asked Miss 
Lucas. I was so vexed to see him stand up with her; but, 
however, he did not admire her at all: indeed, nobody can, 
you know; and he seemed quite struck with Jane as she was 
going down the dance. So, he enquired who she was, and 
got introduced, and asked her for the two next. Then, the 
two third he danced with Miss King, and the two fourth 
with Maria Lucas, and the two fifth with Jane again, and 
the two sixth with Lizzy, and the Boulanger — —” 

“If he had had any compassion for me,” cried her 
husband impatiently, “he would not have danced half so 
much! For God’s sake, say no more of his partners. Oh! that 
he had sprained his ancle in the first dance!” 

“Oh! my dear,” continued Mrs. Bennet, “I am quite 
delighted with him. He is so excessively handsome! and his 
sisters are charming women. I never in my life saw any 
thing more elegant than their dresses. I dare say the lace 
upon Mrs. Hurst’s gown — —” 

Here she was interrupted again. Mr. Bennet protested 
against any description of finery. She was therefore obliged 
to seek another branch of the subject, and related, with 
much bitterness of spirit and some exaggeration, the 
shocking rudeness of Mr. Darcy. 

“But I can assure you,” she added, “that Lizzy does not 
lose much by not suiting his fancy; for he is a most 
disagreeable, horrid man, not at all worth pleasing. So high 
and so conceited that there was no enduring him! He 


walked here, and he walked there, fancying himself so very 
great! Not handsome enough to dance with! I wish you had 
been there, my dear, to have given him one of your set 
downs. I quite detest the man.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


When Jane and Elizabeth were alone, the former, who had 
been cautious in her praise of Mr. Bingley before, 
expressed to her sister how very much she admired him. 

“He is just what a young man ought to be,” said she, 
“sensible, good humoured, lively; and I never saw such 
happy manners! — so much ease, with such perfect good 
breeding!” 

“He is also handsome,” replied Elizabeth, “which a young 
man ought likewise to be, if he possibly can. His character 
is thereby complete.” 

“T was very much flattered by his asking me to dance a 
second time. I did not expect such a compliment.” 

“Did not you? J did for you. But that is one great 
difference between us. Compliments always take you by 
surprise, and me never. What could be more natural than 
his asking you again? He could not help seeing that you 
were about five times as pretty as every other woman in the 
room. No thanks to his gallantry for that. Well, he certainly 
is very agreeable, and I give you leave to like him. You have 
liked many a stupider person.” 

“Dear Lizzy!” 

“Oh! you are a great deal too apt you know, to like people 
in general. You never see a fault in any body. All the world 
are good and agreeable in your eyes. I never heard you 
speak ill of a human being in my life.” 

“T would wish not to be hasty in censuring any one; but I 
always speak what I think.” 

“T know you do; and it is that which makes the wonder. 
With your good sense, to be so honestly blind to the follies 
and nonsense of others! Affectation of candour is common 
enough; — one meets it every where. But to be candid 
without ostentation or design — to take the good of every 


body’s character and make it still better, and say nothing of 
the bad — belongs to you alone. And so, you like this man’s 
sisters too, do you? Their manners are not equal to his.” 

“Certainly not; at first. But they are very pleasing women 
when you converse with them. Miss Bingley is to live with 
her brother and keep his house; and I am much mistaken if 
we Shall not find a very charming neighbour in her.” 

Elizabeth listened in silence, but was not convinced; their 
behaviour at the assembly had not been calculated to 
please in general; and with more quickness of observation 
and less pliancy of temper than her sister, and with a 
judgment too unassailed by any attention to herself, she 
was very little disposed to approve them. They were in fact 
very fine ladies; not deficient in good humour when they 
were pleased, nor in the power of being agreeable where 
they chose it; but proud and conceited. They were rather 
handsome, had been educated in one of the first private 
seminaries in town, had a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds, were in the habit of spending more than they 
ought, and of associating with people of rank; and were 
therefore in every respect entitled to think well of 
themselves, and meanly of others. They were of a 
respectable family in the north of England; a circumstance 
more deeply impressed on their memories than that their 
brother’s fortune and their own had been acquired by 
trade. 

Mr. Bingley inherited property to the amount of nearly an 
hundred thousand pounds from his father, who had 
intended to purchase an estate, but did not live to do it. — 
Mr. Bingley intended it likewise, and sometimes made 
choice of his county; but as he was now provided with a 
good house and the liberty of a manor, it was doubtful to 
many of those who best knew the easiness of his temper, 
whether he might not spend the remainder of his days at 
Netherfield, and leave the next generation to purchase. 


His sisters were very anxious for his having an estate of 
his own; but though he was now established only as a 
tenant, Miss Bingley was by no means unwilling to preside 
at his table, nor was Mrs. Hurst, who had married a man of 
more fashion than fortune, less disposed to consider his 
house as her home when it suited her. Mr. Bingley had not 
been of age two years, when he was tempted by an 
accidental recommendation to look at Netherfield House. 
He did look at it and into it for half an hour, was pleased 
with the situation and the principal rooms, satisfied with 
what the owner said in its praise, and took it immediately. 

Between him and Darcy there was a very steady 
friendship, in spite of a great opposition of character. — 
Bingley was endeared to Darcy by the easiness, openness, 
ductility of his temper, though no disposition could offer a 
greater contrast to his own, and though with his own he 
never appeared dissatisfied. On the strength of Darcy’s 
regard Bingley had the firmest reliance, and of his 
judgment the highest opinion. In understanding Darcy was 
the superior. Bingley was by no means deficient, but Darcy 
was Clever. He was at the same time haughty, reserved, and 
fastidious, and his manners, though well bred, were not 
inviting. In that respect his friend had greatly the 
advantage. Bingley was sure of being liked wherever he 
appeared, Darcy was continually giving offence. 

The manner in which they spoke of the Meryton 
assembly was sufficiently characteristic. Bingley had never 
met with pleasanter people or prettier girls in his life; every 
body had been most kind and attentive to him, there had 
been no formality, no stiffness, he had soon felt acquainted 
with all the room; and as to Miss Bennet, he could not 
conceive an angel more beautiful. Darcy, on the contrary, 
had seen a collection of people in whom there was little 
beauty and no fashion, for none of whom he had felt the 
smallest interest, and from none received either attention 


or pleasure. Miss Bennet he acknowledged to be pretty, but 
she smiled too much. 

Mrs. Hurst and her sister allowed it to be so — but still 
they admired her and liked her, and pronounced her to be a 
sweet girl, and one whom they should not object to know 
more of. Miss Bennet was therefore established as a sweet 
girl, and their brother felt authorised by such 
commendation to think of her as he chose. 


CHAPTER V. 


Within a short walk of Longbourn lived a family with whom 
the Bennets were particularly intimate. Sir William Lucas 
had been formerly in trade in Meryton, where he had made 
a tolerable fortune and risen to the honour of knighthood 
by an address to the King, during his mayoralty. The 
distinction had perhaps been felt too strongly. It had given 
him a disgust to his business and to his residence in a small 
market town; and quitting them both, he had removed with 
his family to a house about a mile from Meryton, 
denominated from that period Lucas Lodge, where he could 
think with pleasure of his own importance, and unshackled 
by business, occupy himself solely in being civil to all the 
world. For though elated by his rank, it did not render him 
supercilious; on the contrary, he was all attention to every 
body. By nature inoffensive, friendly and obliging, his 
presentation at St. James’s had made him courteous. 

Lady Lucas was a very good kind of woman, not too 
clever to be a valuable neighbour to Mrs. Bennet. — They 
had several children. The eldest of them, a sensible, 
intelligent young woman, about twenty-seven, was 
Elizabeth’s intimate friend. 

That the Miss Lucases and the Miss Bennets should meet 
to talk over a ball was absolutely necessary; and the 
morning after the assembly brought the former to 
Longbourn to hear and to communicate. 

“You began the evening well, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Bennet with civil self-command to Miss Lucas. “ You were 
Mr. Bingley’s first choice.” 

“Yes; — but he seemed to like his second better.” 

“Oh! — you mean Jane, I suppose — because he danced 
with her twice. To be sure that did seem as if he admired 
her — indeed I rather believe he did — I heard something 


about it — but I hardly know what — something about Mr. 
Robinson.” 

“Perhaps you mean what I overheard between him and 
Mr. Robinson; did not I mention it to you? Mr. Robinson’s 
asking him how he liked our Meryton assemblies, and 
whether he did not think there were a great many pretty 
women in the room, and which he thought the prettiest? 
and his answering immediately to the last question — Oh! 
the eldest Miss Bennet beyond a doubt, there cannot be 
two opinions on that point.” 

“Upon my word! — Well, that was very decided indeed — 
that does seem as if —— but however, it may all come to 
nothing you know.” 

“ My overhearings were more to the purpose than yours, 
Eliza,” said Charlotte. “Mr. Darcy is not so well worth 
listening to as his friend, is he? — Poor Eliza! — to be only 
just tolerable.” 

“T beg you would not put it into Lizzy’s head to be vexed 
by his ill-treatment; for he is such a disagreeable man that 
it would be quite a misfortune to be liked by him. Mrs. 
Long told me last night that he sat close to her for half an 
hour without once opening his lips.” 

“Are you quite sure, Ma’am? — is not there a little 
mistake?” said Jane.—”I certainly saw Mr. Darcy speaking 
to her.” 

“Aye — because she asked him at last how he liked 
Netherfield, and he could not help answering her; — but 
she said he seemed very angry at being spoke to.” 

“Miss Bingley told me,” said Jane, “that he never speaks 
much unless among his intimate acquaintance. With them 
he is remarkably agreeable.” 

“T do not believe a word of it, my dear. If he had been so 
very agreeable he would have talked to Mrs. Long. But I 
can guess how it was; every body says that he is ate up 
with pride, and I dare say he had heard somehow that Mrs. 


Long does not keep a carriage, and had come to the ball in 
a hack chaise.” 

“T do not mind his not talking to Mrs. Long,” said Miss 
Lucas, “but I wish he had danced with Eliza.” 

“Another time, Lizzy,” said her mother, “I would not 
dance with him, if I were you.” 

“T believe, Ma’am, I may safely promise you never to 
dance with him.” 

“His pride,” said Miss Lucas, “does not offend me so 
much as pride often does, because there is an excuse for it. 
One cannot wonder that so very fine a young man, with 
family, fortune, every thing in his favour, should think 
highly of himself. If I may so express it, he has a right to be 
proud.” 

“That is very true,” replied Elizabeth, “and I could easily 
forgive his pride, if he had not mortified mine.” 

“Pride,” observed Mary, who piqued herself upon the 
solidity of her reflections, “is a very common failing I 
believe. By all that I have ever read, I am convinced that it 
is very common indeed, that human nature is particularly 
prone to it, and that there are very few of us who do not 
cherish a feeling of self-complacency on the score of some 
quality or other, real or imaginary. Vanity and pride are 
different things, though the words are often used 
synonimously. A person may be proud without being vain. 
Pride relates more to our opinion of ourselves, vanity to 
what we would have others think of us.” 

“If I were as rich as Mr. Darcy,” cried a young Lucas who 
came with his sisters, “I should not care how proud I was. I 
would keep a pack of foxhounds, and drink a bottle of wine 
every day.” 

“Then you would drink a great deal more than you 
ought,” said Mrs. Bennet; “and if I were to see you at it I 
should take away your bottle directly.” 

The boy protested that she should not; she continued to 
declare that she would, and the argument ended only with 


the visit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The ladies of Longbourn soon waited on those of 
Netherfield. The visit was returned in due form. Miss 
Bennet’s pleasing manners grew on the good will of Mrs. 
Hurst and Miss Bingley; and though the mother was found 
to be intolerable and the younger sisters not worth 
speaking to, a wish of being better acquainted with them, 
was expressed towards the two eldest. By Jane this 
attention was received with the greatest pleasure; but 
Elizabeth still saw superciliousness in their treatment of 
every body, hardly excepting even her sister, and could not 
like them; though their kindness to Jane, such as it was, 
had a value as arising in all probability from the influence 
of their brother’s admiration. It was generally evident 
whenever they met, that he did admire her; and to her it 
was equally evident that Jane was yielding to the 
preference which she had begun to entertain for him from 
the first, and was in a way to be very much in love; but she 
considered with pleasure that it was not likely to be 
discovered by the world in general, since Jane united with 
great strength of feeling, a composure of temper and a 
uniform cheerfulness of manner, which would guard her 
from the suspicions of the impertinent. She mentioned this 
to her friend Miss Lucas. 

“It may perhaps be pleasant,” replied Charlotte, “to be 
able to impose on the public in such a case; but it is 
sometimes a disadvantage to be so very guarded. If a 
woman conceals her affection with the same skill from the 
object of it, she may lose the opportunity of fixing him; and 
it will then be but poor consolation to believe the world 
equally in the dark. There is so much of gratitude or vanity 
in almost every attachment, that it is not safe to leave any 
to itself. We can all begin freely — a slight preference is 


natural enough; but there are very few of us who have 
heart enough to be really in love without encouragement. 
In nine cases out of ten, a woman had better shew more 
affection than she feels. Bingley likes your sister 
undoubtedly; but he may never do more than like her, if she 
does not help him on.” 

“But she does help him on, as much as her nature will 
allow. If J can perceive her regard for him, he must be a 
simpleton indeed not to discover it too.” 

“Remember, Eliza, that he does not know Jane’s 
disposition as you do.” 

“But if a woman is partial to a man, and does not 
endeavour to conceal it, he must find it out.” 

“Perhaps he must, if he sees enough of her. But though 
Bingley and Jane meet tolerably often, it is never for many 
hours together; and as they always see each other in large 
mixed parties, it is impossible that every moment should be 
employed in conversing together. Jane should therefore 
make the most of every half hour in which she can 
command his attention. When she is secure of him, there 
will be leisure for falling in love as much as she chuses.” 

“Your plan is a good one,” replied Elizabeth, “where 
nothing is in question but the desire of being well married; 
and if I were determined to get a rich husband, or any 
husband, I dare say I should adopt it. But these are not 
Jane’s feelings; she is not acting by design. As yet, she 
cannot even be certain of the degree of her own regard, nor 
of its reasonableness. She has known him only a fortnight. 
She danced four dances with him at Meryton; she saw him 
one morning at his own house, and has since dined in 
company with him four times. This is not quite enough to 
make her understand his character.” 

“Not as you represent it. Had she merely dined with him, 
she might only have discovered whether he had a good 
appetite; but you must remember that four evenings have 


been also spent together — and four evenings may do a 
great deal.” 

“Yes; these four evenings have enabled them to ascertain 
that they both like Vingt-un better than Commerce; but 
with respect to any other leading characteristic, I do not 
imagine that much has been unfolded.” 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “I wish Jane success with all my 
heart; and if she were married to him to-morrow, I should 
think she had as good a chance of happiness, as if she were 
to be studying his character for a twelvemonth. Happiness 
in marriage is entirely a matter of chance. If the 
dispositions of the parties are ever so well known to each 
other, or ever so similar before-hand, it does not advance 
their felicity in the least. They always continue to grow 
sufficiently unlike afterwards to have their share of 
vexation; and it is better to know as little as possible of the 
defects of the person with whom you are to pass your life.” 

“You make me laugh, Charlotte; but it is not sound. You 
know it is not sound, and that you would never act in this 
way yourself.” 

Occupied in observing Mr. Bingley’s attentions to her 
sister, Elizabeth was far from suspecting that she was 
herself becoming an object of some interest in the eyes of 
his friend. Mr. Darcy had at first scarcely allowed her to be 
pretty; he had looked at her without admiration at the ball; 
and when they next met, he looked at her only to criticise. 
But no sooner had he made it clear to himself and his 
friends that she had hardly a good feature in her face, than 
he began to find it was rendered uncommonly intelligent by 
the beautiful expression of her dark eyes. To this discovery 
succeeded some others equally mortifying. Though he had 
detected with a critical eye more than one failure of perfect 
symmetry in her form, he was forced to acknowledge her 
figure to be light and pleasing; and in spite of his asserting 
that her manners were not those of the fashionable world, 
he was caught by their easy playfulness. Of this she was 


perfectly unaware; — to her he was only the man who made 
himself agreeable no where, and who had not thought her 
handsome enough to dance with. 

He began to wish to know more of her, and as a step 
towards conversing with her himself, attended to her 
conversation with others. His doing so drew her notice. It 
was at Sir William Lucas’s, where a large party were 
assembled. 

“What does Mr. Darcy mean,” said she to Charlotte, “by 
listening to my conversation with Colonel Forster?” 

“That is a question which Mr. Darcy only can answer.” 

“But if he does it any more I shall certainly let him know 
that I see what he is about. He has a very satirical eye, and 
if I do not begin by being impertinent myself, I shall soon 
grow afraid of him.” 

On his approaching them soon afterwards, though 
without seeming to have any intention of speaking, Miss 
Lucas defied her friend to mention such a subject to him, 
which immediately provoking Elizabeth to do it, she turned 
to him and said, 

“Did not you think, Mr. Darcy, that I expressed myself 
uncommonly well just now, when I was teazing Colonel 
Forster to give us a ball at Meryton?” 

“With great energy; — but it is a subject which always 
makes a lady energetic.” 

“You are severe on us.” 

“Tt will be her turn soon to be teazed,” said Miss Lucas. 
“T am going to open the instrument, Eliza, and you know 
what follows.” 

“You are a very strange creature by way of a friend! — 
always wanting me to play and sing before any body and 
every body! — If my vanity had taken a musical turn, you 
would have been invaluable, but as it is, I would really 
rather not sit down before those who must be in the habit 
of hearing the very best performers.” On Miss Lucas’s 
persevering, however, she added, “Very well; if it must be 


so, it must.” And gravely glancing at Mr. Darcy, “There is a 
fine old saying, which every body here is of course familiar 
with—’Keep your breath to cool your porridge,’ — and I 
shall keep mine to swell my song.” 

Her performance was pleasing, though by no means 
capital. After a song or two, and before she could reply to 
the entreaties of several that she would sing again, she was 
eagerly succeeded at the instrument by her sister Mary, 
who having, in consequence of being the only plain one in 
the family, worked hard for knowledge - and 
accomplishments, was always impatient for display. 

Mary had neither genius nor taste; and though vanity 
had given her application, it had given her likewise a 
pedantic air and conceited manner, which would have 
injured a higher degree of excellence than she had 
reached. Elizabeth, easy and unaffected, had been listened 
to with much more pleasure, though not playing half so 
well; and Mary, at the end of a long concerto, was glad to 
purchase praise and gratitude by Scotch and Irish airs, at 
the request of her younger sisters, who with some of the 
Lucases and two or three officers joined eagerly in dancing 
at one end of the room. 

Mr. Darcy stood near them in silent indignation at sucha 
mode of passing the evening, to the exclusion of all 
conversation, and was too much engrossed by his own 
thoughts to perceive that Sir William Lucas was _ his 
neighbour, till Sir William thus began. 

“What a charming amusement for young people this is, 
Mr. Darcy! — There is nothing like dancing after all. — I 
consider it as one of the first refinements of polished 
societies.” 

“Certainly, Sir; — and it has the advantage also of being 
in vogue amongst the less polished societies of the world. 
— Every savage can dance.” 

Sir William only smiled. “Your friend performs 
delightfully;” he continued after a pause, on seeing Bingley 


join the group;—’ and I doubt not that you are an adept in 
the science yourself, Mr. Darcy.” 

“You saw me dance at Meryton, I believe, Sir.” 

“Yes, indeed, and received no inconsiderable pleasure 
from the sight. Do you often dance at St. James’s?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Do you not think it would be a proper compliment to the 
place?” 

“It is a compliment which I never pay to any place if I can 
avoid it.” 

“You have a house in town, I conclude?” 

Mr. Darcy bowed. 

“T had once some thoughts of fixing in town myself — for 
I am fond of superior society; but I did not feel quite certain 
that the air of London would agree with Lady Lucas.” 

He paused in hopes of an answer; but his companion was 
not disposed to make any; and Elizabeth at that instant 
moving towards them, he was struck with the notion of 
doing a very gallant thing, and called out to her, 

“My dear Miss Eliza, why are not you dancing? — Mr. 
Darcy, you must allow me to present this young lady to you 
as a very desirable partner. — You cannot refuse to dance, I 
am sure, when so much beauty is before you.” And taking 
her hand, he would have given it to Mr. Darcy, who, though 
extremely surprised, was not unwilling to receive it, when 
she instantly drew back, and said with some discomposure 
to Sir William, 

“Indeed, Sir, I have not the least intention of dancing. — I 
entreat you not to suppose that I moved this way in order 
to beg for a partner.” 

Mr. Darcy with grave propriety requested to be allowed 
the honour of her hand; but in vain. Elizabeth was 
determined; nor did Sir William at all shake her purpose by 
his attempt at persuasion. 

“You excel so much in the dance, Miss Eliza, that it is 
cruel to deny me the happiness of seeing you; and though 


this gentleman dislikes the amusement in general, he can 
have no objection, I am sure, to oblige us for one half hour.” 

“Mr. Darcy is all politeness,” said Elizabeth, smiling. 

“He is indeed — but considering the inducement, my 
dear Miss Eliza, we cannot wonder at his complaisance; for 
who would object to such a partner?” 

Elizabeth looked archly, and turned away. Her resistance 
had not injured her with the gentleman, and he was 
thinking of her with some complacency, when thus accosted 
by Miss Bingley, 

“T can guess the subject of your reverie.” 

“T should imagine not.” 

“You are considering how insupportable it would be to 
pass many evenings in this manner — in such society; and 
indeed I am quite of your opinion. I was never more 
annoyed! The insipidity and yet the noise; the nothingness 
and yet the self-importance of all these people! — What 
would I give to hear your strictures on them!” 

“Your conjecture is totally wrong, I assure you. My mind 
was more agreeably engaged. I have been meditating on 
the very great pleasure which a pair of fine eyes in the face 
of a pretty woman can bestow.” 

Miss Bingley immediately fixed her eyes on his face, and 
desired he would tell her what lady had the credit of 
inspiring such reflections. Mr. Darcy replied with great 
intrepidity, 

“Miss Elizabeth Bennet.” 

“Miss Elizabeth Bennet!” repeated Miss Bingley. “I am all 
astonishment. How long has she been such a favourite? — 
and pray when am I to wish you joy?” 

“That is exactly the question which I expected you to ask. 
A lady’s imagination is very rapid; it jumps from admiration 
to love, from love to matrimony in a moment. I knew you 
would be wishing me joy.” 

“Nay, if you are so serious about it, I shall consider the 
matter as absolutely settled. You will have a charming 


mother-in-law, indeed, and of course she will be always at 
Pemberley with you.” 

He listened to her with perfect indifference, while she 
chose to entertain herself in this manner, and as his 
composure convinced her that all was safe, her wit flowed 
long. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Bennet’s property consisted almost entirely in an estate 
of two thousand a year, which, unfortunately for his 
daughters, was entailed in default of heirs male, on a 
distant relation; and their mother’s fortune, though ample 
for her situation in life, could but ill supply the deficiency of 
his. Her father had been an attorney in Meryton, and had 
left her four thousand pounds. 

She had a sister married to a Mr. Philips, who had been a 
clerk to their father, and succeeded him in the business, 
and a brother settled in London in a respectable line of 
trade. 

The village of Longbourn was only one mile from 
Meryton; a most convenient distance for the young ladies, 
who were usually tempted thither three or four times a 
week, to pay their duty to their aunt and to a milliner’s 
shop just over the way. The two youngest of the family, 
Catherine and Lydia, were particularly frequent in these 
attentions; their minds were more vacant than their 
sisters’, and when nothing better offered, a walk to 
Meryton was necessary to amuse their morning hours and 
furnish conversation for the evening; and however bare of 
news the country in general might be, they always 
contrived to learn some from their aunt. At present, indeed, 
they were well supplied both with news and happiness by 
the recent arrival of a militia regiment in_ the 
neighbourhood; it was to remain the whole winter, and 
Meryton was the head quarters. 

Their visits to Mrs. Philips were now productive of the 
most interesting intelligence. Every day added something 
to their knowledge of the officers’ names and connections. 
Their lodgings were not long a secret, and at length they 
began to know the officers themselves. Mr. Philips visited 


them all, and this opened to his nieces a source of felicity 
unknown before. They could talk of nothing but officers; 
and Mr. Bingley’s large fortune, the mention of which gave 
animation to their mother, was worthless in their eyes when 
opposed to the regimentals of an ensign. 

After listening one morning to their effusions on this 
subject, Mr. Bennet coolly observed, 

“From all that I can collect by your manner of talking, 
you must be two of the silliest girls in the country. I have 
suspected it some time, but I am now convinced.” 

Catherine was disconcerted, and made no answer; but 
Lydia, with perfect indifference, continued to express her 
admiration of Captain Carter, and her hope of seeing him in 
the course of the day, as he was going the next morning to 
London. 

“T am astonished, my dear,” said Mrs. Bennet, “that you 
should be so ready to think your own children silly. If I 
wished to think slightingly of any body’s children, it should 
not be of my own however.” 

“If my children are silly I must hope to be always 
sensible of it.” 

“Yes — but as it happens, they are all of them very 
clever.” 

“This is the only point, I flatter myself, on which we do 
not agree. I had hoped that our sentiments coincided in 
every particular, but I must so far differ from you as to 
think our two youngest daughters uncommonly foolish.” 

“My dear Mr. Bennet, you must not expect such girls to 
have the sense of their father and mother. — When they get 
to our age I dare say they will not think about officers any 
more than we do. I remember the time when I liked a red 
coat myself very well — and indeed so I do still at my heart; 
and if a smart young colonel, with five or six thousand a 
year, should want one of my girls, I shall not say nay to him; 
and I thought Colonel Forster looked very becoming the 
other night at Sir William’s in his regimentals.” 


“Mama,” cried Lydia, “my aunt says that Colonel Forster 
and Captain Carter do not go so often to Miss Watson’s as 
they did when they first came; she sees them now very 
often standing in Clarke’s library.” 

Mrs. Bennet was prevented replying by the entrance of 
the footman with a note for Miss Bennet; it came from 
Netherfield, and the servant waited for an answer. Mrs. 
Bennet’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, and she was eagerly 
calling out, while her daughter read, 

“Well, Jane, who is it from? what is it about? what does 
he say? Well, Jane, make haste and tell us; make haste, my 
love.” 

“It is from Miss Bingley,” said Jane, and then read it 
aloud. 

“My dear Friend, 

“If you are not so compassionate as to dine to-day with 
Louisa and me, we shall be in danger of hating each other 
for the rest of our lives, for a whole day’s téte-a-téte 
between two women can never end without a quarrel. 
Come as soon as you can on the receipt of this. My brother 
and the gentlemen are to dine with the officers. Yours ever, 

“Caroline Bingley.” 

“With the officers!” cried Lydia. “I wonder my aunt did 
not tell us of that.” 

“Dining out,” said Mrs. Bennet, “that is very unlucky.” 

“Can I have the carriage?” said Jane. 

“No, my dear, you had better go on horseback, because it 
seems likely to rain; and then you must stay all night.” 

“That would be a good scheme,” said Elizabeth, “if you 
were sure that they would not offer to send her home.” 

“Oh! but the gentlemen will have Mr. Bingley’s chaise to 
go to Meryton; and the Hursts have no horses to theirs.” 

“T had much rather go in the coach.” 

“But, my dear, your father cannot spare the horses, I am 
sure. They are wanted in the farm, Mr. Bennet, are not 
they?” 


“They are wanted in the farm much oftener than I can 
get them.” 

“But if you have got them to-day,” said Elizabeth, “my 
mother’s purpose will be answered.” 

She did at last extort from her father an acknowledgment 
that the horses were engaged. Jane was therefore obliged 
to go on horseback, and her mother attended her to the 
door with many cheerful prognostics of a bad day. Her 
hopes were answered; Jane had not been gone long before 
it rained hard. Her sisters were uneasy for her, but her 
mother was delighted. The rain continued the whole 
evening without intermission; Jane certainly could not come 
back. 

“This was a lucky idea of mine, indeed!” said Mrs. 
Bennet, more than once, as if the credit of making it rain 
were all her own. Till the next morning, however, she was 
not aware of all the felicity of her contrivance. Breakfast 
was scarcely over when a servant from Netherfield brought 
the following note for Elizabeth: 

“My dearest Lizzy, 

“T find myself very unwell this morning, which, I suppose, 
is to be imputed to my getting wet through yesterday. My 
kind friends will not hear of my returning home till I am 
better. They insist also on my seeing Mr. Jones — therefore 
do not be alarmed if you should hear of his having been to 
me — and excepting a sore-throat and head-ache there is 
not much the matter with me. 

“Yours, &c.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Bennet, when Elizabeth had 
read the note aloud, “if your daughter should have a 
dangerous fit of illness, if she should die, it would be a 
comfort to know that it was all in pursuit of Mr. Bingley, 
and under your orders.” 

“Oh! Iam not at all afraid of her dying. People do not die 
of little trifling colds. She will be taken good care of. As 


long as she stays there, it is all very well. I would go and 
see her, if I could have the carriage.” 

Elizabeth, feeling really anxious, was determined to go to 
her, though the carriage was not to be had; and as she was 
no horse-woman, walking was her only alternative. She 
declared her resolution. 

“How can you be so silly,” cried her mother, “as to think 
of such a thing, in all this dirt! You will not be fit to be seen 
when you get there.” 

“T shall be very fit to see Jane — which is all I want.” 

“Ts this a hint to me, Lizzy,” said her father, “to send for 
the horses?” 

“No, indeed. I do not wish to avoid the walk. The 
distance is nothing, when one has a motive; only three 
miles. I shall be back by dinner.” 

“T admire the activity of your benevolence,” observed 
Mary, “but every impulse of feeling should be guided by 
reason; and, in my opinion, exertion should always be in 
proportion to what is required.” 

“We will go as far as Meryton with you,” said Catherine 
and Lydia. — Elizabeth accepted their company, and the 
three young ladies set off together. 

“If we make haste,” said Lydia, as they walked along, 
“perhaps we may see something of Captain Carter before 
he goes.” 

In Meryton they parted; the two youngest repaired to the 
lodgings of one of the officers’ wives, and Elizabeth 
continued her walk alone, crossing field after field at a 
quick pace, jumping over stiles and springing over puddles 
with impatient activity, and finding herself at last within 
view of the house, with weary ancles, dirty stockings, and a 
face glowing with the warmth of exercise. 

She was shewn into the breakfast-parlour, where all but 
Jane were assembled, and where her appearance created a 
great deal of surprise. — That she should have walked 
three miles so early in the day, in such dirty weather, and 


by herself, was almost incredible to Mrs. Hurst and Miss 
Bingley; and Elizabeth was convinced that they held her in 
contempt for it. She was received, however, very politely by 
them; and in their brother’s manners there was something 
better than politeness; there was good humour and 
kindness. — Mr. Darcy said very little, and Mr. Hurst 
nothing at all. The former was divided between admiration 
of the brilliancy which exercise had given to her 
complexion, and doubt as to the occasion’s justifying her 
coming so far alone. The latter was thinking only of his 
breakfast. 

Her enquiries after her sister were not very favourably 
answered. Miss Bennet had slept ill, and though up, was 
very feverish and not well enough to leave her room. 
Elizabeth was glad to be taken to her immediately; and 
Jane, who had only been withheld by the fear of giving 
alarm or inconvenience, from expressing in her note how 
much she longed for such a visit, was delighted at her 
entrance. She was not equal, however, to much 
conversation, and when Miss Bingley left them together, 
could attempt little beside expressions of gratitude for the 
extraordinary kindness she was treated with. Elizabeth 
silently attended her. 

When breakfast was over, they were joined by the sisters; 
and Elizabeth began to like them herself, when she saw 
how much affection and solicitude they shewed for Jane. 
The apothecary came, and having examined his patient, 
said, as might be supposed, that she had caught a violent 
cold, and that they must endeavour to get the better of it; 
advised her to return to bed, and promised her some 
draughts. The advice was followed readily, for the feverish 
symptoms increased, and her head ached acutely. Elizabeth 
did not quit her room for a moment, nor were the other 
ladies often absent; the gentlemen being out, they had in 
fact nothing to do elsewhere. 


When the clock struck three, Elizabeth felt that she must 
go; and very unwillingly said so. Miss Bingley offered her 
the carriage, and she only wanted a little pressing to accept 
it, when Jane testified such concern in parting with her, 
that Miss Bingley was obliged to convert the offer of the 
Chaise into an invitation to remain at Netherfield for the 
present. Elizabeth most thankfully consented, and a servant 
was dispatched to Longbourn to acquaint the family with 
her stay, and bring back a supply of clothes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At five o’clock the two ladies retired to dress, and at half 
past six Elizabeth was summoned to dinner. To the civil 
enquiries which then poured in, and amongst which she 
had the pleasure of distinguishing the much superior 
solicitude of Mr. Bingley’s, she could not make a very 
favourable answer. Jane was by no means better. The 
sisters, on hearing this, repeated three or four times how 
much they were grieved, how shocking it was to have a bad 
cold, and how excessively they disliked being ill 
themselves; and then thought no more of the matter: and 
their indifference towards Jane when not immediately 
before them, restored Elizabeth to the enjoyment of all her 
original dislike. 

Their brother, indeed, was the only one of the party 
whom she could regard with any complacency. His anxiety 
for Jane was evident, and his attentions to herself most 
pleasing, and they prevented her feeling herself so much an 
intruder as she believed she was considered by the others. 
She had very little notice from any but him. Miss Bingley 
was engrossed by Mr. Darcy, her sister scarcely less so; and 
as for Mr. Hurst, by whom Elizabeth sat, he was an indolent 
man, who lived only to eat, drink, and play at cards, who 
when he found her prefer a plain dish to a ragout, had 
nothing to say to her. 

When dinner was over, she returned directly to Jane, and 
Miss Bingley began abusing her as soon as she was out of 
the room. Her manners were pronounced to be very bad 
indeed, a mixture of pride and impertinence; she had no 
conversation, no style, no taste, no beauty. Mrs. Hurst 
thought the same, and added, 

“She has nothing, in short, to recommend her, but being 
an excellent walker. I shall never forget her appearance 


this morning. She really looked almost wild.” 

“She did indeed, Louisa. I could hardly keep my 
countenance. Very nonsensical to come at all! Why must 
she be scampering about the country, because her sister 
had a cold? Her hair so untidy, so blowsy!” 

“Yes, and her petticoat; I hope you saw her petticoat, six 
inches deep in mud, I am absolutely certain; and the gown 
which had been let down to hide it, not doing its office.” 

“Your picture may be very exact, Louisa,” said Bingley; 
“but this was all lost upon me. I thought Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet looked remarkably well, when she came into the 
room this morning. Her dirty petticoat quite escaped my 
notice.” 

“You observed it, Mr. Darcy, I am sure,” said Miss 
Bingley; “and I am inclined to think that you would not wish 
to see your sister make such an exhibition.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“To walk three miles, or four miles, or five miles, or 
whatever it is, above her ancles in dirt, and alone, quite 
alone! what could she mean by it? It seems to me to shew 
an abominable sort of conceited independence, a most 
country town indifference to decorum.” 

“It shews an affection for her sister that is very 
pleasing,” said Bingley. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Darcy,” observed Miss Bingley, in a half 
whisper, “that this adventure has rather affected your 
admiration of her fine eyes.” 

“Not at all,” he replied; “they were brightened by the 
exercise.” — A short pause followed this speech, and Mrs. 
Hurst began again. 

“T have an excessive regard for Jane Bennet, she is really 
a very sweet girl, and I wish with all my heart she were 
well settled. But with such a father and mother, and such 
low connections, I am afraid there is no chance of it.” 

“T think I have heard you say, that their uncle is an 
attorney in Meryton.” 


“Yes; and they have another, who lives somewhere near 
Cheapside.” 

“That is capital,” added her sister, and they both laughed 
heartily. 

“Tf they had uncles enough to fill all Cheapside,” cried 
Bingley, “it would not make them one jot less agreeable.” 

“But it must very materially lessen their chance of 
marrying men of any consideration in the world,” replied 
Darcy. 

To this speech Bingley made no answer; but his sisters 
gave it their hearty assent, and indulged their mirth for 
some time at the expense of their dear friend’s vulgar 
relations. 

With a renewal of tenderness, however, they repaired to 
her room on leaving the dining-parlour, and sat with her till 
summoned to coffee. She was still very poorly, and 
Elizabeth would not quit her at all, till late in the evening, 
when she had the comfort of seeing her asleep, and when it 
appeared to her rather right than pleasant that she should 
go down stairs herself. On entering the drawing-room she 
found the whole party at loo, and was immediately invited 
to join them; but suspecting them to be playing high she 
declined it, and making her sister the excuse, said she 
would amuse herself for the short time she could stay 
below with a book. Mr. Hurst looked at her with 
astonishment. 

“Do you prefer reading to cards?” said he; “that is rather 
singular.” 

“Miss Eliza Bennet,” said Miss Bingley, “despises cards. 
She is a great reader and has no pleasure in anything else.” 

“I deserve neither such praise nor such censure,” cried 
Elizabeth; “I am not a great reader, and I have pleasure in 
many things.” 

“In nursing your sister I am sure you have pleasure,” 
said Bingley; “and I hope it will soon be increased by seeing 
her quite well.” 


Elizabeth thanked him from her heart, and then walked 
towards a table where a few books were lying. He 
immediately offered to fetch her others; all that his library 
afforded. 

“And I wish my collection were larger for your benefit 
and my own credit; but I am an idle fellow, and though I 
have not many, I have more than I ever look into.” 

Elizabeth assured him that she could suit herself 
perfectly with those in the room. 

“T am astonished,” said Miss Bingley, “that my father 
should have left so small a collection of books. — What a 
delightful library you have at Pemberley, Mr. Darcy!” 

“Tt ought to be good,” he replied, “it has been the work of 
many generations.” 

“And then you have added so much to it yourself, you are 
always buying books.” 

“T cannot comprehend the neglect of a family library in 
such days as these.” 

“Neglect! I am sure you neglect nothing that can add to 
the beauties of that noble place. Charles, when you build 
your house, I wish it may be half as delightful as 
Pemberley.” 

“T wish it may.” 

“But I would really advise you to make your purchase in 
that neighbourhood, and take Pemberley for a kind of 
model. There is not a finer county in England than 
Derbyshire.” 

“With all my heart; I will buy Pemberley itself if Darcy 
will sell it.” 

“T am talking of possibilities, Charles.” 

“Upon my word, Caroline, I should think it more possible 
to get Pemberley by purchase than by imitation.” 

Elizabeth was so much caught by what passed, as to 
leave her very little attention for her book; and soon laying 
it wholly aside, she drew near the card-table, and stationed 


herself between Mr. Bingley and his eldest sister, to 
observe the game. 

“Is Miss Darcy much grown since the spring?” said Miss 
Bingley; “will she be as tall as I am?” 

“T think she will. She is now about Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet’s height, or rather taller.” 

“How I long to see her again! I never met with anybody 
who delighted me so much. Such a countenance, such 
manners! and so extremely accomplished for her age! Her 
performance on the piano-forte is exquisite.” 

“It is amazing to me,” said Bingley, “how young ladies 
can have patience to be so very accomplished, as they all 
are.” 

“All young ladies accomplished! My dear Charles, what 
do you mean?” 

“Yes, all of them, I think. They all paint tables, cover 
skreens and net purses. I scarcely know any one who 
cannot do all this, and I am sure I never heard a young lady 
spoken of for the first time, without being informed that 
she was very accomplished.” 

“Your list of the common extent of accomplishments,” 
said Darcy, “has too much truth. The word is applied to 
many a woman who deserves it no otherwise than by 
netting a purse, or covering a skreen. But I am very far 
from agreeing with you in your estimation of ladies in 
general. I cannot boast of knowing more than half a dozen, 
in the whole range of my acquaintance, that are really 
accomplished.” 

“Nor I, Iam sure,” said Miss Bingley. 

“Then,” observed Elizabeth, “you must comprehend a 
great deal in your idea of an accomplished woman.” 

“Yes; Ido comprehend a great deal in it.” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried his faithful assistant, “no one can 
be really esteemed accomplished, who does not greatly 
surpass what is usually met with. A woman must have a 
thorough knowledge of music, singing, drawing, dancing, 


and the modern languages, to deserve the word; and 
besides all this, she must possess a certain something in 
her air and manner of walking, the tone of her voice, her 
address and expressions, or the word will be but half 
deserved.” 

“All this she must possess,” added Darcy, “and to all this 
she must yet add something more substantial, in the 
improvement of her mind by extensive reading.” 

“T am no longer surprised at your knowing only six 
accomplished women. I rather wonder now at your knowing 
any.” 

“Are you SO severe upon your own sex, as to doubt the 
possibility of all this?” 

“IT never saw such a woman. J never saw such capacity, 
and taste, and application, and elegance, as you describe, 
united.” 

Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley both cried out against the 
injustice of her implied doubt, and were both protesting 
that they knew many women who answered this 
description, when Mr. Hurst called them to order, with 
bitter complaints of their inattention to what was going 
forward. As all conversation was thereby at an end, 
Elizabeth soon afterwards left the room. 

“Eliza Bennet,” said Miss Bingley, when the door was 
closed on her, “is one of those young ladies who seek to 
recommend themselves to the other sex, by undervaluing 
their own; and with many men, I dare say, it succeeds. But, 
in my opinion, it is a paltry device, a very mean art.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Darcy, to whom this remark was 
chiefly addressed, “there is meanness in al/ the arts which 
ladies sometimes condescend to employ for captivation. 
Whatever bears affinity to cunning is despicable.” 

Miss Bingley was not so entirely satisfied with this reply 
as to continue the subject. 

Elizabeth joined them again only to say that her sister 
was worse, and that she could not leave her. Bingley urged 


Mr. Jones’s being sent for immediately; while his sisters, 
convinced that no country advice could be of any service, 
recommended an express to town for one of the most 
eminent physicians. This, she would not hear of; but she 
was not so unwilling to comply with their brother’s 
proposal; and it was settled that Mr. Jones should be sent 
for early in the morning, if Miss Bennet were not decidedly 
better. Bingley was quite uncomfortable; his sisters 
declared that they were miserable. They solaced their 
wretchedness, however, by duets after supper, while he 
could find no better relief to his feelings than by giving his 
housekeeper directions that every possible attention might 
be paid to the sick lady and her sister. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Elizabeth passed the chief of the night in her sister’s room, 
and in the morning had the pleasure of being able to send a 
tolerable answer to the enquiries which she very early 
received from Mr. Bingley by a housemaid, and some time 
afterwards from the two elegant ladies who waited on his 
sisters. In spite of this amendment, however, she requested 
to have a note sent to Longbourn, desiring her mother to 
visit Jane, and form her own judgment of her situation. The 
note was immediately dispatched, and its contents as 
quickly complied with. Mrs. Bennet, accompanied by her 
two youngest girls, reached Netherfield soon after the 
family breakfast. 

Had she found Jane in any apparent danger, Mrs. Bennet 
would have been very miserable; but being satisfied on 
seeing her that her illness was not alarming, she had no 
wish of her recovering immediately, as her restoration to 
health would probably remove her from Netherfield. She 
would not listen therefore to her daughter’s proposal of 
being carried home; neither did the apothecary, who 
arrived about the same time, think it at all advisable. After 
sitting a little while with Jane, on Miss Bingley’s 
appearance and invitation, the mother and three daughters 
all attended her into the breakfast parlour. Bingley met 
them with hopes that Mrs. Bennet had not found Miss 
Bennet worse than she expected. 

“Indeed I have, Sir,” was her answer. “She is a great deal 
too ill to be moved. Mr. Jones says we must not think of 
moving her. We must trespass a little longer on your 
kindness.” 

“Removed!” cried Bingley. “It must not be thought of. My 
sister, I am sure, will not hear of her removal.” 


“You may depend upon it, Madam,” said Miss Bingley, 
with cold civility, “that Miss Bennet shall receive every 
possible attention while she remains with us.” 

Mrs. Bennet was profuse in her acknowledgments. 

“T am sure,” she added, “if it was not for such good 
friends I do not know what would become of her, for she is 
very ill indeed, and suffers a vast deal, though with the 
greatest patience in the world, which is always the way 
with her, for she has, without exception, the sweetest 
temper I ever met with. I often tell my other girls they are 
nothing to her. You have a sweet room here, Mr. Bingley, 
and a charming prospect over that gravel walk. I do not 
know a place in the country that is equal to Netherfield. 
You will not think of quitting it in a hurry I hope, though 
you have but a short lease.” 

“Whatever I do is done in a hurry,” replied he; “and 
therefore if I should resolve to quit Netherfield, I should 
probably be off in five minutes. At present, however, I 
consider myself as quite fixed here.” 

“That is exactly what I should have supposed of you,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“You begin to comprehend me, do you?” cried he, turning 
towards her. 

“Oh! yes — I understand you perfectly.” 

“T wish I might take this for a compliment; but to be so 
easily seen through I am afraid is pitiful.” 

“That is as it happens. It does not necessarily follow that 
a deep, intricate character is more or less estimable than 
such a one as yours.” 

“Lizzy,” cried her mother, “remember where you are, and 
do not run on in the wild manner that you are suffered to 
do at home.” 

“T did not know before,” continued Bingley immediately, 
“that you were a studier of character. It must be an 
amusing study.” 


“Yes; but intricate characters are the most amusing. 
They have at least that advantage.” 

“The country,” said Darcy, “can in general supply but few 
subjects for such a study. In a country neighbourhood you 
move in a very confined and unvarying society.” 

“But people themselves alter so much, that there is 
something new to be observed in them for ever.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Mrs. Bennet, offended by his manner 
of mentioning a country neighbourhood. “I assure you there 
is quite as much of that going on in the country as in town.” 

Every body was surprised; and Darcy, after looking at her 
for a moment, turned silently away. Mrs. Bennet, who 
fancied she had gained a complete victory over him, 
continued her triumph. 

“T cannot see that London has any great advantage over 
the country for my part, except the shops and public places. 
The country is a vast deal pleasanter, is not it, Mr. 
Bingley?” 

“When I am in the country,” he replied, “I never wish to 
leave it; and when I am in town it is pretty much the same. 
They have each their advantages, and I can be equally 
happy in either.” 

“Aye — that is because you have the right disposition. But 
that gentleman,” looking at Darcy, “seemed to think the 
country was nothing at all.” 

“Indeed, Mama, you are mistaken,” said Elizabeth, 
blushing for her mother. “You quite mistook Mr. Darcy. He 
only meant that there were not such a variety of people to 
be met with in the country as in town, which you must 
acknowledge to be true.” 

“Certainly, my dear, nobody said there were; but as to not 
meeting with many people in this neighbourhood, I believe 
there are few neighbourhoods larger. I know we dine with 
four and twenty families.” 

Nothing but concern for Elizabeth could enable Bingley 
to keep his countenance. His sister was less delicate, and 


directed her eye towards Mr. Darcy with a very expressive 
smile. Elizabeth, for the sake of saying something that 
might turn her mother’s thoughts, now asked her if 
Charlotte Lucas had been at Longbourn since her coming 
away. 

“Yes, she called yesterday with her father. What an 
agreeable man Sir William is, Mr. Bingley — is not he? so 
much the man of fashion! so genteel and so easy! — He has 
always something to say to every body. — That is my idea of 
good breeding; and those persons who fancy themselves 
very important and never open their mouths, quite mistake 
the matter.” 

“Did Charlotte dine with you?” 

“No, she would go home. I fancy she was wanted about 
the mince pies. For my part, Mr. Bingley, J always keep 
servants that can do their own work; my daughters are 
brought up differently. But every body is to judge for 
themselves, and the Lucases are very good sort of girls, I 
assure you. It is a pity they are not handsome! Not that J 
think Charlotte so very plain — but then she is our 
particular friend.” 

“She seems a very pleasant young woman,” said Bingley. 

“Oh! dear, yes; — but you must own she is very plain. 
Lady Lucas herself has often said so, and envied me Jane’s 
beauty. I do not like to boast of my own child, but to be 
sure, Jane — one does not often see any body better 
looking. It is what every body says. I do not trust my own 
partiality. When she was only fifteen, there was a 
gentleman at my brother Gardiner’s in town, so much in 
love with her, that my sister-in-law was sure he would make 
her an offer before we came away. But however he did not. 
Perhaps he thought her too young. However, he wrote some 
verses on her, and very pretty they were.” 

“And so ended his affection,” said Elizabeth impatiently. 
“There has been many a one, I fancy, overcome in the same 


way. I wonder who first discovered the efficacy of poetry in 
driving away love!” 

“T have been used to consider poetry as the food of love,” 
said Darcy. 

“Of a fine, stout, healthy love it may. Every thing 
nourishes what is strong already. But if it be only a slight, 
thin sort of inclination, I am convinced that one good 
sonnet will starve it entirely away.” 

Darcy only smiled; and the general pause which ensued 
made Elizabeth tremble lest her mother should be exposing 
herself again. She longed to speak, but could think of 
nothing to say; and after a short silence Mrs. Bennet began 
repeating her thanks to Mr. Bingley for his kindness to 
Jane, with an apology for troubling him also with Lizzy. Mr. 
Bingley was unaffectedly civil in his answer, and forced his 
younger sister to be civil also, and say what the occasion 
required. She performed her part indeed without much 
graciousness, but Mrs. Bennet was satisfied, and soon 
afterwards ordered her carriage. Upon this signal, the 
youngest of her daughters put herself forward. The two 
girls had been whispering to each other during the whole 
visit, and the result of it was, that the youngest should tax 
Mr. Bingley with having promised on his first coming into 
the country to give a ball at Netherfield. 

Lydia was a stout, well-grown girl of fifteen, with a fine 
complexion and good-humoured countenance; a favourite 
with her mother, whose affection had brought her into 
public at an early age. She had high animal spirits, and a 
sort of natural self-consequence, which the attentions of 
the officers, to whom her uncle’s good dinners and her own 
easy Manners recommended her, had increased into 
assurance. She was very equal therefore to address Mr. 
Bingley on the subject of the ball, and abruptly reminded 
him of his promise; adding, that it would be the most 
shameful thing in the world if he did not keep it. His 


answer to this sudden attack was delightful to their 
mother’s ear. 

“IT am perfectly ready, I assure you, to keep my 
engagement; and when your sister is recovered, you shall if 
you please name the very day of the ball. But you would not 
wish to be dancing while she is ill.” 

Lydia declared herself satisfied. “Oh! yes — it would be 
much better to wait till Jane was well, and by that time 
most likely Captain Carter would be at Meryton again. And 
when you have given your ball,” she added, “I shall insist 
on their giving one also. I shall tell Colonel Forster it will be 
quite a shame if he does not.” 

Mrs. Bennet and her daughters then departed, and 
Elizabeth returned instantly to Jane, leaving her own and 
her relations’ behaviour to the remarks of the two ladies 
and Mr. Darcy; the latter of whom, however, could not be 
prevailed on to join in their censure of her, in spite of all 
Miss Bingley’s witticisms on fine eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


The day passed much as the day before had done. Mrs. 
Hurst and Miss Bingley had spent some hours of the 
morning with the invalid, who continued, though slowly, to 
mend; and in the evening Elizabeth joined their party in the 
drawing-room. The loo table, however, did not appear. Mr. 
Darcy was writing, and Miss Bingley, seated near him, was 
watching the progress of his letter, and repeatedly calling 
off his attention by messages to his sister. Mr. Hurst and 
Mr. Bingley were at piquet, and Mrs. Hurst was observing 
their game. 

Elizabeth took up some needlework, and was sufficiently 
amused in attending to what passed between Darcy and his 
companion. The perpetual commendations of the lady 
either on his hand-writing, or on the evenness of his lines, 
or on the length of his letter, with the perfect unconcern 
with which her praises were received, formed a curious 
dialogue, and was exactly in unison with her opinion of 
each. 

“How delighted Miss Darcy will be to receive such a 
letter!” 

He made no answer. 

“You write uncommonly fast.” 

“You are mistaken. I write rather slowly.” 

“How many letters you must have occasion to write in 
the course of the year! Letters of business too! How odious 
I should think them!” 

“Tt is fortunate, then, that they fall to my lot instead of to 
yours.” 

“Pray tell your sister that I long to see her.” 

“T have already told her so once, by your desire.” 

“T am afraid you do not like your pen. Let me mend it for 
you. I mend pens remarkably well.” 


“Thank you — but I always mend my own.” 

“How can you contrive to write so even?” 

He was silent. 

“Tell your sister I am delighted to hear of her 
improvement on the harp, and pray let her know that I am 
quite in raptures with her beautiful little design for a table, 
and I think it infinitely superior to Miss Grantley’s.” 

“Will you give me leave to defer your raptures till I write 
again? — At present I have not room to do them justice.” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence. I shall see her in January. 
But do you always write such charming long letters to her, 
Mr. Darcy?” 

“They are generally long; but whether always charming, 
it is not for me to determine.” 

“Tt is a rule with me, that a person who can write a long 
letter, with ease, cannot write ill.” 

“That will not do for a compliment to Darcy, Caroline,” 
cried her brother—” because he does not write with ease. 
He studies too much for words of four syllables. — Do not 
you, Darcy?” 

“My style of writing is very different from yours.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Bingley, “Charles writes in the most 
careless way imaginable. He leaves out half his words, and 
blots the rest.” 

“My ideas flow so rapidly that I have not time to express 
them — by which means my letters sometimes convey no 
ideas at all to my correspondents.” 

“Your humility, Mr. Bingley,” said Elizabeth, “must disarm 
reproof.” 

“Nothing is more deceitful,” said Darcy, “than the 
appearance of humility. It is often only carelessness of 
opinion, and sometimes an indirect boast.” 

“And which of the two do you call my little recent piece of 
modesty?” 

“The indirect boast; — for you are really proud of your 
defects in writing, because you consider them as 


proceeding from a rapidity of thought and carelessness of 
execution, which if not estimable, you think at least highly 
interesting. The power of doing any thing with quickness is 
always much prized by the possessor, and often without any 
attention to the imperfection of the performance. When you 
told Mrs. Bennet this morning that if you ever resolved on 
quitting Netherfield you should be gone in five minutes, you 
meant it to be a sort of panegyric, of compliment to 
yourself — and yet what is there so very laudable in a 
precipitance which must leave very necessary business 
undone, and can be of no real advantage to yourself or any 
one else?” 

“Nay,” cried Bingley, “this is too much, to remember at 
night all the foolish things that were said in the morning. 
And yet, upon my honour, I believed what I said of myself to 
be true, and I believe it at this moment. At least, therefore, 
I did not assume the character of needless precipitance 
merely to shew off before the ladies.” 

“IT dare say you believed it; but I am by no means 
convinced that you would be gone with such celerity. Your 
conduct would be quite as dependant on chance as that of 
any man I know; and if, as you were mounting your horse, a 
friend were to say, ‘Bingley, you had better stay till next 
week,’ you would probably do it, you would probably not go 
— and, at another word, might stay a month.” 

“You have only proved by this,” cried Elizabeth, “that Mr. 
Bingley did not do justice to his own disposition. You have 
shewn him off now much more than he did himself.” 

“T am exceedingly gratified,” said Bingley, “by your 
converting what my friend says into a compliment on the 
sweetness of my temper. But I am afraid you are giving ita 
turn which that gentleman did by no means intend; for he 
would certainly think the better of me, if under such a 
circumstance I were to give a flat denial, and ride off as 
fast as I could.” 


“Would Mr. Darcy then consider the rashness of your 
original intention as atoned for by your obstinacy in 
adhering to it?” 

“Upon my word I cannot exactly explain the matter, 
Darcy must speak for himself.” 

“You expect me to account for opinions which you chuse 
to call mine, but which I have never acknowledged. 
Allowing the case, however, to stand according to your 
representation, you must remember, Miss Bennet, that the 
friend who is supposed to desire his return to the house, 
and the delay of his plan, has merely desired it, asked it 
without offering one argument in favour of its propriety.” 

“To yield readily — easily — to the persuasion of a friend 
is no merit with you.” 

“To yield without conviction is no compliment to the 
understanding of either.” 

“You appear to me, Mr. Darcy, to allow nothing for the 
influence of friendship and affection. A regard for the 
requester would often make one readily yield to a request, 
without waiting for arguments to reason one into it. I am 
not particularly speaking of such a case as you have 
supposed about Mr. Bingley. We may as well wait, perhaps, 
till the circumstance occurs, before we discuss the 
discretion of his behaviour thereupon. But in general and 
ordinary cases between friend and friend, where one of 
them is desired by the other to change a resolution of no 
very great moment, should you think ill of that person for 
complying with the desire, without waiting to be argued 
into it?” 

“Will it not be advisable, before we proceed on this 
subject, to arrange with rather more precision the degree 
of importance which is to appertain to this request, as well 
as the degree of intimacy subsisting between the parties?” 

“By all means,” cried Bingley; “let us hear all the 
particulars, not forgetting their comparative height and 
size; for that will have more weight in the argument, Miss 


Bennet, than you may be aware of. I assure you that if 
Darcy were not such a great tall fellow, in comparison with 
myself, I should not pay him half so much deference. I 
declare I do not know a more aweful object than Darcy, on 
particular occasions, and in particular places; at his own 
house especially, and of a Sunday evening when he has 
nothing to do.” 

Mr. Darcy smiled; but Elizabeth thought she could 
perceive that he was rather offended; and therefore 
checked her laugh. Miss Bingley warmly resented the 
indignity he had received, in an expostulation with her 
brother for talking such nonsense. 

“T see your design, Bingley,” said his friend.—” You dislike 
an argument, and want to silence this.” 

“Perhaps I do. Arguments are too much like disputes. If 
you and Miss Bennet will defer yours till I am out of the 
room, I shall be very thankful; and then you may say 
whatever you like of me.” 

“What you ask,” said Elizabeth, “is no sacrifice on my 
side; and Mr. Darcy had much better finish his letter.” 

Mr. Darcy took her advice, and did finish his letter. 

When that business was over, he applied to Miss Bingley 
and Elizabeth for the indulgence of some music. Miss 
Bingley moved with alacrity to the piano-forte, and after a 
polite request that Elizabeth would lead the way, which the 
other as politely and more earnestly negatived, she seated 
herself. 

Mrs. Hurst sang with her sister, and while they were thus 
employed Elizabeth could not help observing as she turned 
over some music books that lay on the instrument, how 
frequently Mr. Darcy’s eyes were fixed on her. She hardly 
knew how to suppose that she could be an object of 
admiration to so great a man; and yet that he should look at 
her because he disliked her, was still more strange. She 
could only imagine however at last, that she drew his 
notice because there was a something about her more 


wrong and reprehensible, according to his ideas of right, 
than in any other person present. The supposition did not 
pain her. She liked him too little to care for his approbation. 

After playing some Italian songs, Miss Bingley varied the 
charm by a lively Scotch air; and soon afterwards Mr. 
Darcy, drawing near Elizabeth, said to her — 

“Do not you feel a great inclination, Miss Bennet, to seize 
such an opportunity of dancing a reel?” 

She smiled, but made no answer. He repeated the 
question, with some surprise at her silence. 

“Oh!” said she, “I heard you before; but I could not 
immediately determine what to say in reply. You wanted 
me, I know, to say ‘Yes,’ that you might have the pleasure of 
despising my taste; but I always delight in overthrowing 
those kind of schemes, and cheating a person of their 
premeditated contempt. I have therefore made up my mind 
to tell you, that I do not want to dance a reel at all — and 
now despise me if you dare.” 

“Indeed I do not dare.” 

Elizabeth, having rather expected to affront him, was 
amazed at his gallantry; but there was a mixture of 
sweetness and archness in her manner which made it 
difficult for her to affront anybody; and Darcy had never 
been so bewitched by any woman as he was by her. He 
really believed, that were it not for the inferiority of her 
connections, he should be in some danger. 

Miss Bingley saw, or suspected enough to be jealous; and 
her great anxiety for the recovery of her dear friend Jane, 
received some assistance from her desire of getting rid of 
Elizabeth. 

She often tried to provoke Darcy into disliking her guest, 
by talking of their supposed marriage, and planning his 
happiness in such an alliance. 

“T hope,” said she, as they were walking together in the 
shrubbery the next day, “you will give your mother-in-law a 
few hints, when this desirable event takes place, as to the 


advantage of holding her tongue; and if you can compass it, 
do cure the younger girls of running after the officers. — 
And, if I may mention so delicate a subject, endeavour to 
check that little something, bordering on conceit and 
impertinence, which your lady possesses.” 

“Have you any thing else to propose for my domestic 
felicity?” 

“Oh! yes. — Do let the portraits of your uncle and aunt 
Philips be placed in the gallery at Pemberley. Put them next 
to your great uncle the judge. They are in the same 
profession, you know; only in different lines. As for your 
Elizabeth’s picture, you must not attempt to have it taken, 
for what painter could do justice to those beautiful eyes?” 

“It would not be easy, indeed, to catch their expression, 
but their colour and shape, and the eye-lashes, so 
remarkably fine, might be copied.” 

At that moment they were met from another walk, by 
Mrs. Hurst and Elizabeth herself. 

“T did not know that you intended to walk,” said Miss 
Bingley, in some confusion, lest they had been overheard. 

“You used us abominably ill,” answered Mrs. Hurst, “in 
running away without telling us that you were coming out.” 

Then taking the disengaged arm of Mr. Darcy, she left 
Elizabeth to walk by herself. The path just admitted three. 
Mr. Darcy felt their rudeness and immediately said, — 

“This walk is not wide enough for our party. We had 
better go into the avenue.” 

But Elizabeth, who had not the least inclination to 
remain with them, laughingly answered, 

“No, no; stay where you are. — You are charmingly 
group’d, and appear to uncommon advantage. The 
picturesque would be spoilt by admitting a fourth. Good 
bye.” 

She then ran gaily off, rejoicing as she rambled about, in 
the hope of being at home again in a day or two. Jane was 


already so much recovered as to intend leaving her room 
for a couple of hours that evening. 


CHAPTER XI. 


When the ladies removed after dinner, Elizabeth ran up to 
her sister, and seeing her well guarded from cold, attended 
her into the drawing-room; where she was welcomed by 
her two friends with many professions of pleasure; and 
Elizabeth had never seen them so agreeable as they were 
during the hour which passed before the gentlemen 
appeared. Their powers of conversation were considerable. 
They could describe an entertainment with accuracy, relate 
an anecdote with humour, and laugh at their acquaintance 
with spirit. 

But when the gentlemen entered, Jane was no longer the 
first object. Miss Bingley’s eyes were instantly turned 
towards Darcy, and she had something to say to him before 
he had advanced many steps. He addressed himself directly 
to Miss Bennet, with a polite congratulation; Mr. Hurst also 
made her a slight bow, and said he was “very glad;” but 
diffuseness and warmth remained for Bingley’s salutation. 
He was full of joy and attention. The first half hour was 
spent in piling up the fire, lest she should suffer from the 
change of room; and she removed at his desire to the other 
side of the fire-place, that she might be farther from the 
door. He then sat down by her, and talked scarcely to any 
one else. Elizabeth, at work in the opposite corner, saw it 
all with great delight. 

When tea was over, Mr. Hurst reminded his sister-in-law 
of the card-table — but in vain. She had obtained private 
intelligence that Mr. Darcy did not wish for cards; and Mr. 
Hurst soon found even his open petition rejected. She 
assured him that no one intended to play, and the silence of 
the whole party on the subject, seemed to justify her. Mr. 
Hurst had therefore nothing to do, but to stretch himself on 
one of the sophas and go to sleep. Darcy took up a book; 


Miss Bingley did the same; and Mrs. Hurst, principally 
occupied in playing with her bracelets and rings, joined 
now and then in her brother’s conversation with Miss 
Bennet. 

Miss Bingley’s attention was quite as much engaged in 
watching Mr. Darcy’s progress through his book, as in 
reading her own; and she was perpetually either making 
some inquiry, or looking at his page. She could not win him, 
however, to any conversation; he merely answered her 
question, and read on. At length, quite exhausted by the 
attempt to be amused with her own book, which she had 
only chosen because it was the second volume of his, she 
gave a great yawn and said, “How pleasant it is to spend an 
evening in this way! I declare after all there is no 
enjoyment like reading! How much sooner one tires of any 
thing than of a book! — When I have a house of my own, I 
shall be miserable if I have not an excellent library.” 

No one made any reply. She then yawned again, threw 
aside her book, and cast her eyes round the room in quest 
of some amusement; when hearing her brother mentioning 
a ball to Miss Bennet, she turned suddenly towards him and 
said, 

“By the bye, Charles, are you really serious in meditating 
a dance at Netherfield? — I would advise you, before you 
determine on it, to consult the wishes of the present party; 
I am much mistaken if there are not some among us to 
whom a ball would be rather a punishment than a 
pleasure.” 

“If you mean Darcy,” cried her brother, “he may go to 
bed, if he chuses, before it begins — but as for the ball, it is 
guite a settled thing; and as soon as Nicholls has made 
white soup enough I shall send round my cards.” 

“T should like balls infinitely better,” she replied, “if they 
were carried on in a different manner; but there is 
something insufferably tedious in the usual process of such 


a meeting. It would surely be much more rational if 
conversation instead of dancing made the order of the day.” 

“Much more rational, my dear Caroline, I dare say, but it 
would not be near so much like a ball.” 

Miss Bingley made no answer; and soon afterwards got 
up and walked about the room. Her figure was elegant, and 
she walked well; — but Darcy, at whom it was all aimed, 
was still inflexibly studious. In the desperation of her 
feelings she resolved on one effort more; and, turning to 
Elizabeth, said, 

“Miss Eliza Bennet, let me persuade you to follow my 
example, and take a turn about the room. — I assure you it 
is very refreshing after sitting so long in one attitude.” 

Elizabeth was surprised, but agreed to it immediately. 
Miss Bingley succeeded no less in the real object of her 
civility; Mr. Darcy looked up. He was as much awake to the 
novelty of attention in that quarter as Elizabeth herself 
could be, and unconsciously closed his book. He was 
directly invited to join their party, but he declined it, 
observing, that he could imagine but two motives for their 
chusing to walk up and down the room together, with either 
of which motives his joining them would interfere. “What 
could he mean? she was dying to know what could be his 
meaning” — and asked Elizabeth whether she could at all 
understand him? 

“Not at all,” was her answer; “but depend upon it, he 
means to be severe on us, and our surest way of 
disappointing him, will be to ask nothing about it.” 

Miss Bingley, however, was incapable of disappointing 
Mr. Darcy in any thing, and persevered therefore in 
requiring an explanation of his two motives. 

“T have not the smallest objection to explaining them,” 
said he, as soon as she allowed him to speak. “You either 
chuse this method of passing the evening because you are 
in each other’s confidence and have secret affairs to 
discuss, or because you are conscious that your figures 


appear to the greatest advantage in walking; — if the first, I 
should be completely in your way; — and if the second, I 
can admire you much better as I sit by the fire.” 

“Oh! shocking!” cried Miss Bingley. “I never heard any 
thing so abominable. How shall we punish him for such a 
speech?” 

“Nothing so easy, if you have but the inclination,” said 
Elizabeth. “We can all plague and punish one another. 
Teaze him — laugh at him. — Intimate as you are, you must 
know how it is to be done.” 

“But upon my honour I do not. I do assure you that my 
intimacy has not yet taught me that. Teaze calmness of 
temper and presence of mind! No, no — I feel he may defy 
us there. And as to laughter, we will not expose ourselves, 
if you please, by attempting to laugh without a subject. Mr. 
Darcy may hug himself.” 

“Mr. Darcy is not to be laughed at!” cried Elizabeth. 
“That is an uncommon advantage, and uncommon I hope it 
will continue, for it would be a great loss to me to have 
many such acquaintance. I dearly love a laugh.” 

“Miss Bingley,” said he, “has given me credit for more 
than can be. The wisest and the best of men, nay, the wisest 
and best of their actions, may be rendered ridiculous by a 
person whose first object in life is a joke.” 

“Certainly,” replied Elizabeth—”’there are such people, 
but I hope I am not one of them. I hope I never ridicule 
what is wise or good. Follies and nonsense, whims and 
inconsistencies do divert me, I own, and I laugh at them 
whenever I can. — But these, I suppose, are precisely what 
you are without.” 

“Perhaps that is not possible for any one. But it has been 
the study of my life to avoid those weaknesses which often 
expose a strong understanding to ridicule.” 

“Such as vanity and pride.” 

“Yes, vanity is a weakness indeed. But pride — where 
there is a real superiority of mind, pride will be always 


under good regulation.” 

Elizabeth turned away to hide a smile. 

“Your examination of Mr. Darcy is over, I presume,” said 
Miss Bingley;—” and pray what is the result?” 

“T am perfectly convinced by it that Mr. Darcy has no 
defect. He owns it himself without disguise.” 

“No” — said Darcy, “I have made no such pretension. I 
have faults enough, but they are not, I hope, of 
understanding. My temper I dare not vouch for. — It is I 
believe too little yielding — certainly too little for the 
convenience of the world. I cannot forget the follies and 
vices of others so soon as I ought, nor their offences 
against myself. My feelings are not puffed about with every 
attempt to move them. My temper would perhaps be called 
resentful. — My good opinion once lost is lost for ever.” 

“That is a failing indeed!” — cried Elizabeth. “Implacable 
resentment is a shade in a character. But you have chosen 
your fault well. — I really cannot /Jaugh at it. You are safe 
from me.” 

“There is, I believe, in every disposition a tendency to 
some particular evil, a natural defect, which not even the 
best education can overcome.” 

“And your defect is a propensity to hate every body.” 

“And yours,” he replied with a smile, “is wilfully to 
misunderstand them.” 

“Do let us have a little music,” — cried Miss Bingley, 
tired of a conversation in which she had no share.—” Louisa, 
you will not mind my waking Mr. Hurst.” 

Her sister made not the smallest objection, and the 
piano-forte was opened, and Darcy, after a few moments 
recollection, was not sorry for it. He began to feel the 
danger of paying Elizabeth too much attention. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In consequence of an agreement between the sisters, 
Elizabeth wrote the next morning to her mother, to beg that 
the carriage might be sent for them in the course of the 
day. But Mrs. Bennet, who had calculated on her daughters 
remaining at Netherfield till the following Tuesday, which 
would exactly finish Jane’s week, could not bring herself to 
receive them with pleasure before. Her answer, therefore, 
was not propitious, at least not to Elizabeth’s wishes, for 
she was impatient to get home. Mrs. Bennet sent them 
word that they could not possibly have the carriage before 
Tuesday; and in her postscript it was added, that if Mr. 
Bingley and his sister pressed them to stay longer, she 
could spare them very well. — Against staying longer, 
however, Elizabeth was positively resolved — nor did she 
much expect it would be asked; and fearful, on the 
contrary, as being considered as intruding themselves 
needlessly long, she urged Jane to borrow Mr. Bingley’s 
carriage immediately, and at length it was settled that their 
original design of leaving Netherfield that morning should 
be mentioned, and the request made. 

The communication excited many professions of concern; 
and enough was said of wishing them to stay at least till the 
following day to work on Jane; and till the morrow, their 
going was deferred. Miss Bingley was then sorry that she 
had proposed the delay, for her jealousy and dislike of one 
sister much exceeded her affection for the other. 

The master of the house heard with real sorrow that they 
were to go so soon, and repeatedly tried to persuade Miss 
Bennet that it would not be safe for her — that she was not 
enough recovered; but Jane was firm where she felt herself 
to be right. 


To Mr. Darcy it was welcome intelligence — Elizabeth 
had been at Netherfield long enough. She attracted him 
more than he liked — and Miss Bingley was uncivil to her, 
and more teazing than usual to himself. He wisely resolved 
to be particularly careful that no sign of admiration should 
now escape him, nothing that could elevate her with the 
hope of influencing his felicity; sensible that if such an idea 
had been suggested, his behaviour during the last day must 
have material weight in confirming or crushing it. Steady to 
his purpose, he scarcely spoke ten words to her through 
the whole of Saturday, and though they were at one time 
left by themselves for half an hour, he adhered most 
conscientiously to his book, and would not even look at her. 

On Sunday, after morning service, the separation, so 
agreeable to almost all, took place. Miss Bingley’s civility to 
Elizabeth increased at last very rapidly, as well as her 
affection for Jane; and when they parted, after assuring the 
latter of the pleasure it would always give her to see her 
either at Longbourn or Netherfield, and embracing her 
most tenderly, she even shook hands with the former. — 
Elizabeth took leave of the whole party in the liveliest 
spirits. 

They were not welcomed home very cordially by their 
mother. Mrs. Bennet wondered at their coming, and 
thought them very wrong to give so much trouble, and was 
sure Jane would have caught cold again. — But their father, 
though very laconic in his expressions of pleasure, was 
really glad to see them; he had felt their importance in the 
family circle. The evening conversation, when they were all 
assembled, had lost much of its animation, and almost all 
its sense, by the absence of Jane and Elizabeth. 

They found Mary, as usual, deep in the study of thorough 
bass and human nature; and had some new extracts to 
admire, and some new observations of thread-bare morality 
to listen to. Catherine and Lydia had information for them 
of a different sort. Much had been done, and much had 


been said in the regiment since the preceding Wednesday; 
several of the officers had dined lately with their uncle, a 
private had been flogged, and it had actually been hinted 
that Colonel Forster was going to be married. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“T hope, my dear,” said Mr. Bennet to his wife, as they were 
at breakfast the next morning, “that you have ordered a 
good dinner to-day, because I have reason to expect an 
addition to our family party.” 

“Who do you mean, my dear? I know of nobody that is 
coming I am sure, unless Charlotte Lucas should happen to 
call in, and I hope my dinners are good enough for her. I do 
not believe she often sees such at home.” 

“The person of whom I speak, is a gentleman and a 
stranger.” Mrs. Bennet’s eyes sparkled.—”A gentleman and 
a stranger! It is Mr. Bingley I am sure. Why Jane — you 
never dropt a word of this; you sly thing! Well, I am sure I 
shall be extremely glad to see Mr. Bingley. — But — good 
lord! how unlucky! there is not a bit of fish to be got to-day. 
Lydia, my love, ring the bell. I must speak to Hill, this 
moment.” 

“Tt is not Mr. Bingley,” said her husband; “it is a person 
whom I never saw in the whole course of my life.” 

This roused a general astonishment; and he had the 
pleasure of being eagerly questioned by his wife and five 
daughters at once. 

After amusing himself some time with their curiosity, he 
thus explained. “About a month ago I received this letter, 
and about a fortnight ago I answered it, for I thought it a 
case of some delicacy, and requiring early attention. It is 
from my cousin, Mr. Collins, who, when I am dead, may 
turn you all out of this house as soon as he pleases.” 

“Oh! my dear,” cried his wife, “I cannot bear to hear that 
mentioned. Pray do not talk of that odious man. I do think it 
is the hardest thing in the world, that your estate should be 
entailed away from your own children; and I am sure if I 


had been you, I should have tried long ago to do something 
or other about it.” 

Jane and Elizabeth attempted to explain to her the nature 
of an entail. They had often attempted it before, but it was 
a subject on which Mrs. Bennet was beyond the reach of 
reason; and she continued to rail bitterly against the 
cruelty of settling an estate away from a family of five 
daughters, in favour of aman whom nobody cared anything 
about. 

“Tt certainly is a most iniquitous affair,” said Mr. Bennet, 
“and nothing can clear Mr. Collins from the guilt of 
inheriting Longbourn. But if you will listen to his letter, you 
may perhaps be a little softened by his manner of 
expressing himself.” 

“No, that I am sure I shall not; and I think it was very 
impertinent of him to write to you at all, and very 
hypocritical. I hate such false friends. Why could not he 
keep on quarrelling with you, as his father did before him?” 

“Why, indeed, he does seem to have had some filial 
scruples on that head, as you will hear.” 


Hunsford, near Westerham, Kent, 
15th October. 


Dear Sir, 

The disagreement subsisting between yourself and my 
late honoured father, always gave me much uneasiness, and 
since I have had the misfortune to lose him, I have 
frequently wished to heal the breach; but for some time I 
was kept back by my own doubts, fearing lest it might seem 
disrespectful to his memory for me to be on good terms 
with any one, with whom it had always pleased him to be at 
variance.—” There, Mrs. Bennet.” — My mind however is 
now made up on the subject, for having received ordination 
at Easter, I have been so fortunate as to be distinguished by 
the patronage of the Right Honourable Lady Catherine de 


Bourgh, widow of Sir Lewis de Bourgh, whose bounty and 
beneficence has preferred me to the valuable rectory of this 
parish, where it shall be my earnest endeavour to demean 
myself with grateful respect towards her Ladyship, and be 
ever ready to perform those rites and ceremonies which are 
instituted by the Church of England. As a clergyman, 
moreover, I feel it my duty to promote and establish the 
blessing of peace in all families within the reach of my 
influence; and on these grounds I flatter myself that my 
present overtures of good-will are highly commendable, 
and that the circumstance of my being next in the entail of 
Longbourn estate, will be kindly overlooked on your side, 
and not lead you to reject the offered olive branch. I cannot 
be otherwise than concerned at being the means of injuring 
your amiable daughters, and beg leave to apologise for it, 
as well as to assure you of my readiness to make them 
every possible amends, — but of this hereafter. If you 
should have no objection to receive me into your house, I 
propose myself the satisfaction of waiting on you and your 
family, Monday, November 18th, by four o’clock, and shall 
probably trespass on your hospitality till the Saturday 
se’night following, which I can do _ without any 
inconvenience, as Lady Catherine is far from objecting to 
my occasional absence on a Sunday, provided that some 
other clergyman is engaged to do the duty of the day. I 
remain, dear sir, with respectful compliments to your lady 
and daughters, your well-wisher and friend, 

William Collins.” 

“At four o’clock, therefore, we may expect this peace- 
making gentleman,” said Mr. Bennet, as he folded up the 
letter. “He seems to be a most conscientious and polite 
young man, upon my word; and I doubt not will prove a 
valuable acquaintance, especially if Lady Catherine should 
be so indulgent as to let him come to us again.” 

“There is some sense in what he says about the girls 
however; and if he is disposed to make them any amends, I 


Shall not be the person to discourage him.” 

“Though it is difficult,” said Jane, “to guess in what way 
he can mean to make us the atonement he thinks our due, 
the wish is certainly to his credit.” 

Elizabeth was chiefly struck with his extraordinary 
deference for Lady Catherine, and his kind intention of 
christening, marrying, and burying his _ parishioners 
whenever it were required. 

“He must be an oddity, I think,” said she. “I cannot make 
him out. — There is something very pompous in his style. — 
And what can he mean by apologizing for being next in the 
entail? — We cannot suppose he would help it, if he could. 
— Can he be a sensible man, sir?” 

“No, my dear; I think not. I have great hopes of finding 
him quite the reverse. There is a mixture of servility and 
self-importance in his letter, which promises well. I am 
impatient to see him.” 

“In point of composition,” said Mary, “his letter does not 
seem defective. The idea of the olive branch perhaps is not 
wholly new, yet I think it is well expressed.” 

To Catherine and Lydia, neither the letter nor its writer 
were in any degree interesting. It was next to impossible 
that their cousin should come in a scarlet coat, and it was 
now some weeks since they had received pleasure from the 
society of a man in any other colour. As for their mother, 
Mr. Collins’s letter had done away much of her ill-will, and 
she was preparing to see him with a degree of composure, 
which astonished her husband and daughters. 

Mr. Collins was punctual to his time, and was received 
with great politeness by the whole family. Mr. Bennet 
indeed said little; but the ladies were ready enough to talk, 
and Mr. Collins seemed neither in need of encouragement, 
nor inclined to be silent himself. He was a tall, heavy 
looking young man of five and twenty. His air was grave 
and stately, and his manners were very formal. He had not 
been long seated before he complimented Mrs. Bennet on 


having so fine a family of daughters, said he had heard 
much of their beauty, but that, in this instance, fame had 
fallen short of the truth; and added, that he did not doubt 
her seeing them all in due time well disposed of in 
marriage. This gallantry was not much to the taste of some 
of his hearers, but Mrs. Bennet, who quarrelled with no 
compliments, answered most readily, 

“You are very kind, sir, I am sure; and I wish with all my 
heart it may prove so; for else they will be destitute 
enough. Things are settled so oddly.” 

“You allude perhaps to the entail of this estate.” 

“Ah! sir, I do indeed. It is a grievous affair to my poor 
girls, you must confess. Not that I mean to find fault with 
you, for such things I know are all chance in this world. 
There is no knowing how estates will go when once they 
come to be entailed.” 

“T am very sensible, madam, of the hardship to my fair 
cousins, — and could say much on the subject, but that I 
am cautious of appearing forward and precipitate. But I can 
assure the young ladies that I come prepared to admire 
them. At present I will not say more, but perhaps when we 
are better acquainted — —” 

He was interrupted by a summons to dinner; and the 
girls smiled on each other. They were not the only objects 
of Mr. Collins’s admiration. The hall, the dining-room, and 
all its furniture were examined and praised; and his 
commendation of every thing would have touched Mrs. 
Bennet’s heart, but for the mortifying supposition of his 
viewing it all as his own future property. The dinner too in 
its turn was highly admired; and he begged to know to 
which of his fair cousins, the excellence of its cookery was 
owing. But here he was set right by Mrs. Bennet, who 
assured him with some asperity that they were very well 
able to keep a good cook, and that her daughters had 
nothing to do in the kitchen. He begged pardon for having 
displeased her. In a softened tone she declared herself not 


at all offended; but he continued to apologise for about a 
quarter of an hour. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


During dinner, Mr. Bennet scarcely spoke at all; but when 
the servants were withdrawn, he thought it time to have 
some conversation with his guest, and therefore started a 
subject in which he expected him to shine, by observing 
that he seemed very fortunate in his patroness. Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh’s attention to his wishes, and 
consideration for his comfort, appeared very remarkable. 
Mr. Bennet could not have chosen better. Mr. Collins was 
eloquent in her praise. The subject elevated him to more 
than usual solemnity of manner, and with a most important 
aspect he protested that he had never in his life witnessed 
such behaviour in a person of rank — such affability and 
condescension, as he had himself experienced from Lady 
Catherine. She had been graciously pleased to approve of 
both the discourses, which he had already had the honour 
of preaching before her. She had also asked him twice to 
dine at Rosings, and had sent for him only the Saturday 
before, to make up her pool of quadrille in the evening. 
Lady Catherine was reckoned proud by many people he 
knew, but he had never seen any thing but affability in her. 
She had always spoken to him as she would to any other 
gentleman; she made not the smallest objection to his 
joining in the society of the neighbourhood, nor to his 
leaving his parish occasionally for a week or two, to visit 
his relations. She had even condescended to advise him to 
marry as soon as he could, provided he chose with 
discretion; and had once paid him a visit in his humble 
parsonage; where she had perfectly approved all the 
alterations he had been making, and had even vouchsafed 
to suggest some herself, — some shelves in the closets up 
stairs. 


“That is all very proper and civil, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “and I dare say she is a very agreeable woman. It is 
a pity that great ladies in general are not more like her. 
Does she live near you, sir?” 

“The garden in which stands my humble abode, is 
separated only by a lane from Rosings Park, her ladyship’s 
residence.” 

“T think you said she was a widow, sir? has she any 
family?” 

“She has one only daughter, the heiress of Rosings, and 
of very extensive property.” 

“Ah!” cried Mrs. Bennet, shaking her head, “then she is 
better off than many girls. And what sort of young lady is 
she? is she handsome?” 

“She is a most charming young lady indeed. Lady 
Catherine herself says that in point of true beauty, Miss De 
Bourgh is far superior to the handsomest of her sex; 
because there is that in her features which marks the 
young woman of distinguished birth. She is unfortunately of 
a sickly constitution, which has prevented her making that 
progress in many accomplishments, which she could not 
otherwise have failed of; as I am informed by the lady who 
superintended her education, and who still resides with 
them. But she is perfectly amiable, and often condescends 
to drive by my humble abode in her little phaeton and 
ponies.” 

“Has she been presented? I do not remember her name 
among the ladies at court.” 

“Her indifferent state of health unhappily prevents her 
being in town; and by that means, as I told Lady Catherine 
myself one day, has deprived the British court of its 
brightest ornament. Her ladyship seemed pleased with the 
idea, and you may imagine that I am happy on every 
occasion to offer those little delicate compliments which 
are always acceptable to ladies. I have more than once 
observed to Lady Catherine, that her charming daughter 


seemed born to be a duchess, and that the most elevated 
rank, instead of giving her consequence, would be adorned 
by her. — These are the kind of little things which please 
her ladyship, and it is a sort of attention which I conceive 
myself peculiarly bound to pay.” 

“You judge very properly,” said Mr. Bennet, “and it is 
happy for you that you possess the talent of flattering with 
delicacy. May I ask whether these pleasing attentions 
proceed from the impulse of the moment, or are the result 
of previous study?” 

“They arise chiefly from what is passing at the time, and 
though I sometimes amuse myself with suggesting and 
arranging such little elegant compliments as may be 
adapted to ordinary occasions, I always wish to give them 
as unstudied an air as possible.” 

Mr. Bennet’s expectations were fully answered. His 
cousin was as absurd as he had hoped, and he listened to 
him with the keenest enjoyment, maintaining at the same 
time the most resolute composure of countenance, and 
except in an occasional glance at Elizabeth, requiring no 
partner in his pleasure. 

By tea-time however the dose had been enough, and Mr. 
Bennet was glad to take his guest into the drawing-room 
again, and when tea was over, glad to invite him to read 
aloud to the ladies. Mr. Collins readily assented, and a book 
was produced; but on beholding it, (for every thing 
announced it to be from a circulating library,) he started 
back, and begging pardon, protested that he never read 
novels. — Kitty stared at him, and Lydia exclaimed. — 
Other books were produced, and after some deliberation he 
chose Fordyce’s Sermons. Lydia gaped as he opened the 
volume, and before he had, with very monotonous 
solemnity, read three pages, she interrupted him with, 

“Do you know, mama, that my uncle Philips talks of 
turning away Richard, and if he does, Colonel Forster will 
hire him. My aunt told me so herself on Saturday. I shall 


walk to Meryton to-morrow to hear more about it, and to 
ask when Mr. Denny comes back from town.” 

Lydia was bid by her two eldest sisters to hold her 
tongue; but Mr. Collins, much offended, laid aside his book, 
and said, 

“T have often observed how little young ladies are 
interested by books of a serious stamp, though written 
solely for their benefit. It amazes me, I confess; — for 
certainly, there can be nothing so advantageous to them as 
instruction. But I will no longer importune my young 
cousin.” 

Then turning to Mr. Bennet, he offered himself as his 
antagonist at backgammon. Mr. Bennet accepted the 
challenge, observing that he acted very wisely in leaving 
the girls to their own trifling amusements. Mrs. Bennet and 
her daughters apologised most civilly for Lydia’s 
interruption, and promised that it should not occur again, if 
he would resume his book; but Mr. Collins, after assuring 
them that he bore his young cousin no ill will, and should 
never resent her behaviour as any affront, seated himself at 
another table with Mr. Bennet, and _ prepared for 
backgammon. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. Collins was not a sensible man, and the deficiency of 
nature had been but little assisted by education or society; 
the greatest part of his life having been spent under the 
guidance of an illiterate and miserly father; and though he 
belonged to one of the universities, he had merely kept the 
necessary terms, without forming at it any _ useful 
acquaintance. The subjection in which his father had 
brought him up, had given him originally great humility of 
manner, but it was now a good deal counteracted by the 
self-conceit of a weak head, living in retirement, and the 
consequential feelings of early and unexpected prosperity. 
A fortunate chance had recommended him to Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh when the living of Hunsford was 
vacant; and the respect which he felt for her high rank, and 
his veneration for her as his patroness, mingling with a 
very good opinion of himself, of his authority as a 
clergyman, and his rights as a rector, made him altogether 
a mixture of pride and obsequiousness, self-importance and 
humility. 

Having now a good house and very sufficient income, he 
intended to marry; and in seeking a reconciliation with the 
Longbourn family he had a wife in view, as he meant to 
chuse one of the daughters, if he found them as handsome 
and amiable as they were represented by common report. 
This was his plan of amends — of atonement — for 
inheriting their father’s estate; and he thought it an 
excellent one, full of eligibility and suitableness, and 
excessively generous and disinterested on his own part. 

His plan did not vary on seeing them. — Miss Bennet’s 
lovely face confirmed his views, and established all his 
strictest notions of what was due to seniority; and for the 
first evening she was his settled choice. The next morning, 


however, made an alteration; for in a quarter of an hour’s 
téte-a-téte with Mrs. Bennet before’ breakfast, a 
conversation beginning with his parsonage-house, and 
leading naturally to the avowal of his hopes, that a mistress 
for it might be found at Longbourn, produced from her, 
amid very complaisant smiles and general encouragement, 
a caution against the very Jane he had fixed on.—” As to her 
younger daughters she could not take upon her to say — 
she could not positively answer — but she did not know of 
any prepossession; — her eldest daughter, she must just 
mention — she felt it incumbent on her to hint, was likely to 
be very soon engaged.” 

Mr. Collins had only to change from Jane to Elizabeth — 
and it was soon done — done while Mrs. Bennet was 
stirring the fire. Elizabeth, equally next to Jane in birth and 
beauty, succeeded her of course. 

Mrs. Bennet treasured up the hint, and trusted that she 
might soon have two daughters married; and the man 
whom she could not bear to speak of the day before, was 
now high in her good graces. 

Lydia’s intention of walking to Meryton was _ not 
forgotten; every sister except Mary agreed to go with her; 
and Mr. Collins was to attend them, at the request of Mr. 
Bennet, who was most anxious to get rid of him, and have 
his library to himself; for thither Mr. Collins had followed 
him after breakfast, and there he would continue, 
nominally engaged with one of the largest folios in the 
collection, but really talking to Mr. Bennet, with little 
cessation, of his house and garden at Hunsford. Such 
doings discomposed Mr. Bennet exceedingly. In his library 
he had been always sure of leisure and tranquillity; and 
though prepared, as he told Elizabeth, to meet with folly 
and conceit in every other room in the house, he was used 
to be free from them there; his civility, therefore, was most 
prompt in inviting Mr. Collins to join his daughters in their 
walk; and Mr. Collins, being in fact much better fitted for a 


walker than a reader, was extremely well pleased to close 
his large book, and go. 

In pompous nothings on his side, and civil assents on that 
of his cousins, their time passed till they entered Meryton. 
The attention of the younger ones was then no longer to be 
gained by him. Their eyes were immediately wandering up 
in the street in quest of the officers, and nothing less than a 
very smart bonnet indeed, or a really new muslin in a shop 
window, could recal them. 

But the attention of every lady was soon caught by a 
young man, whom they had never seen before, of most 
gentleman-like appearance, walking with an officer on the 
other side of the way. The officer was the very Mr. Denny, 
concerning whose return from London Lydia came to 
inquire, and he bowed as they passed. All were struck with 
the stranger’s air, all wondered who he could be, and Kitty 
and Lydia, determined if possible to find out, led the way 
across the street, under pretence of wanting something in 
an opposite shop, and fortunately had just gained the 
pavement when the two gentlemen turning back had 
reached the same spot. Mr. Denny addressed them directly, 
and entreated permission to introduce his friend, Mr. 
Wickham, who had returned with him the day before from 
town, and he was happy to say had accepted a commission 
in their corps. This was exactly as it should be; for the 
young man wanted only regimentals to make him 
completely charming. His appearance was greatly in his 
favour; he had all the best part of beauty, a fine 
countenance, a good figure, and very pleasing address. The 
introduction was followed up on his side by a happy 
readiness of conversation — a readiness at the same time 
perfectly correct and unassuming; and the whole party 
were still standing and talking together very agreeably, 
when the sound of horses drew their notice, and Darcy and 
Bingley were seen riding down the street. On 
distinguishing the ladies of the group, the two gentlemen 


came directly towards them, and began the usual civilities. 
Bingley was the principal spokesman, and Miss Bennet the 
principal object. He was then, he said, on his way to 
Longbourn on purpose to inquire after her. Mr. Darcy 
corroborated it with a bow, and was beginning to determine 
not to fix his eyes on Elizabeth, when they were suddenly 
arrested by the sight of the stranger, and Elizabeth 
happening to see the countenance of both as they looked at 
each other, was all astonishment at the effect of the 
meeting. Both changed colour, one looked white, the other 
red. Mr. Wickham, after a few moments, touched his hat — 
a salutation which Mr. Darcy just deigned to return. What 
could be the meaning of it? — It was impossible to imagine; 
it was impossible not to long to know. 

In another minute Mr. Bingley, but without seeming to 
have noticed what passed, took leave and rode on with his 
friend. 

Mr. Denny and Mr. Wickham walked with the young 
ladies to the door of Mr. Philips’s house, and then made 
their bows, in spite of Miss Lydia’s pressing entreaties that 
they would come in, and even in spite of Mrs. Philips’ 
throwing up the parlour window, and loudly seconding the 
invitation. 

Mrs. Philips was always glad to see her nieces, and the 
two eldest, from their recent absence, were particularly 
welcome, and she was eagerly expressing her surprise at 
their sudden return home, which, as their own carriage had 
not fetched them, she should have known nothing about, if 
she had not happened to see Mr. Jones’s shop boy in the 
street, who had told her that they were not to send any 
more draughts to Netherfield because the Miss Bennets 
were come away, when her civility was claimed towards Mr. 
Collins by Jane’s introduction of him. She received him with 
her very best politeness, which he returned with as much 
more, apologising for his intrusion, without any previous 
acquaintance with her, which he could not help flattering 


himself however might be justified by his relationship to 
the young ladies who introduced him to her notice. Mrs. 
Philips was quite awed by such an excess of good breeding; 
but her contemplation of one stranger was soon put an end 
to by exclamations and inquiries about the other, of whom, 
however, she could only tell her nieces what they already 
knew, that Mr. Denny had brought him from London, and 
that he was to have a lieutenant’s commission in the —— 
shire. She had been watching him the last hour, she said, as 
he walked up and down the street, and had Mr. Wickham 
appeared Kitty and Lydia would certainly have continued 
the occupation, but unluckily no one passed the windows 
now except a few of the officers, who in comparison with 
the stranger, were become “stupid, disagreeable fellows.” 
Some of them were to dine with the Philipses the next day, 
and their aunt promised to make her husband call on Mr. 
Wickham, and give him an invitation also, if the family from 
Longbourn would come in the evening. This was agreed to, 
and Mrs. Philips protested that they would have a nice 
comfortable noisy game of lottery tickets, and a little bit of 
hot supper afterwards. The prospect of such delights was 
very cheering, and they parted in mutual good spirits. Mr. 
Collins repeated his apologies in quitting the room, and 
was assured with unwearying civility that they were 
perfectly needless. 

As they walked home, Elizabeth related to Jane what she 
had seen pass between the two gentlemen; but though Jane 
would have defended either or both, had they appeared to 
be wrong, she could no more explain such behaviour than 
her sister. 

Mr. Collins on his return highly gratified Mrs. Bennet by 
admiring Mrs. Philips’s manners and politeness. He 
protested that except Lady Catherine and her daughter, he 
had never seen a more elegant woman; for she had not only 
received him with the utmost civility, but had even 
pointedly included him in her invitation for the next 


evening, although utterly unknown to her before. 
Something he supposed might be attributed to his 
connection with them, but yet he had never met with so 
much attention in the whole course of his life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As no objection was made to the young people’s 
engagement with their aunt, and all Mr. Collins’s scruples 
of leaving Mr. and Mrs. Bennet for a single evening during 
his visit were most steadily resisted, the coach conveyed 
him and his five cousins at a suitable hour to Meryton; and 
the girls had the pleasure of hearing, as they entered the 
drawing-room, that Mr. Wickham had accepted their 
uncle’s invitation, and was then in the house. 

When this information was given, and they had all taken 
their seats, Mr. Collins was at leisure to look around him 
and admire, and he was so much struck with the size and 
furniture of the apartment, that he declared he might 
almost have supposed himself in the small summer 
breakfast parlour at Rosings; a comparison that did not at 
first convey much gratification; but when Mrs. Philips 
understood from him what Rosings was, and who was its 
proprietor, when she had listened to the description of only 
one of Lady Catherine’s drawing-rooms, and found that the 
chimney-piece alone had cost eight hundred pounds, she 
felt all the force of the compliment, and would hardly have 
resented a comparison with the housekeeper’s room. 

In describing to her all the grandeur of Lady Catherine 
and her mansion, with occasional digressions in praise of 
his own humble abode, and the improvements it was 
receiving, he was happily employed until the gentlemen 
joined them; and he found in Mrs. Philips a very attentive 
listener, whose opinion of his consequence increased with 
what she heard, and who was resolving to retail it all 
among her neighbours as soon as she could. To the girls, 
who could not listen to their cousin, and who had nothing 
to do but to wish for an instrument, and examine their own 
indifferent imitations of china on the mantle-piece, the 


interval of waiting appeared very long. It was over at last 
however. The gentlemen did approach; and when Mr. 
Wickham walked into the room, Elizabeth felt that she had 
neither been seeing him before, nor thinking of him since, 
with the smallest degree of unreasonable admiration. The 
officers of the —— shire were in general a very creditable, 
gentleman-like set, and the best of them were of the 
present party; but Mr. Wickham was as far beyond them all 
in person, countenance, air, and walk, as they were 
superior to the broad-faced stuffy uncle Philips, breathing 
port wine, who followed them into the room. 

Mr. Wickham was the happy man towards whom almost 
every female eye was turned, and Elizabeth was the happy 
woman by whom he finally seated himself; and the 
agreeable manner in which he immediately fell into 
conversation, though it was only on its being a wet night, 
and on the probability of a rainy season, made her feel that 
the commonest, dullest, most thread-bare topic might be 
rendered interesting by the skill of the speaker. 

With such rivals for the notice of the fair, as Mr. Wickham 
and the officers, Mr. Collins seemed likely to sink into 
insignificance; to the young ladies he certainly was nothing; 
but he had still at intervals a kind listener in Mrs. Philips, 
and was, by her watchfulness, most abundantly supplied 
with coffee and muffin. 

When the card tables were placed, he had an opportunity 
of obliging her in return, by sitting down to whist. 

“T know little of the game, at present,” said he, “but I 
shall be glad to improve myself, for in my situation of life — 
—” Mrs. Philips was very thankful for his compliance, but 
could not wait for his reason. 

Mr. Wickham did not play at whist, and with ready 
delight was he received at the other table between 
Elizabeth and Lydia. At first there seemed danger of Lydia’s 
engrossing him entirely, for she was a most determined 
talker; but being likewise extremely fond of lottery tickets, 


she soon grew too much interested in the game, too eager 
in making bets and exclaiming after prizes, to have 
attention for any one in particular. Allowing for the 
common demands of the game, Mr. Wickham was therefore 
at leisure to talk to Elizabeth, and she was very willing to 
hear him, though what she chiefly wished to hear she could 
not hope to be told, the history of his acquaintance with Mr. 
Darcy. She dared not even mention that gentleman. Her 
curiosity however was unexpectedly relieved. Mr. Wickham 
began the subject himself. He inquired how far Netherfield 
was from Meryton; and, after receiving her answer, asked 
in an hesitating manner how long Mr. Darcy had been 
staying there. 

“About a month,” said Elizabeth; and then, unwilling to 
let the subject drop, added, “He is a man of very large 
property in Derbyshire, I understand.” 

“Yes,” replied Wickham;—”his estate there is a noble 
one. A clear ten thousand per annum. You could not have 
met with a person more capable of giving you certain 
information on that head than myself — for I have been 
connected with his family in a particular manner from my 
infancy.” 

Elizabeth could not but look surprised. 

“You may well be surprised, Miss Bennet, at such an 
assertion, after seeing, as you probably might, the very cold 
manner of our meeting yesterday. — Are you much 
acquainted with Mr. Darcy?” 

“As much as I ever wish to be,” cried Elizabeth warmly, 
—”]T have spent four days in the same house with him, and I 
think him very disagreeable.” 

“T have no right to give my opinion,” said Wickham, “as 
to his being agreeable or otherwise. I am not qualified to 
form one. I have known him too long and too well to be a 
fair judge. It is impossible for me to be impartial. But I 
believe your opinion of him would in general astonish — 


and perhaps you would not express it quite so strongly 
anywhere else. — Here you are in your own family.” 

“Upon my word I say no more here than I might say in 
any house in the neighbourhood, except Netherfield. He is 
not at all liked in Hertfordshire. Every body is disgusted 
with his pride. You will not find him more favourably 
spoken of by any one.” 

“T cannot pretend to be sorry,” said Wickham, after a 
short interruption, “that he or that any man should not be 
estimated beyond their deserts; but with him I believe it 
does not often happen. The world is blinded by his fortune 
and consequence, or frightened by his high and imposing 
manners, and sees him only as he chuses to be seen.” 

“T should take him, even on my slight acquaintance, to be 
an ill-tempered man.” Wickham only shook his head. 

“T wonder,” said he, at the next opportunity of speaking, 
“whether he is likely to be in this country much longer.” 

“T do not at all know; but I heard nothing of his going 
away when I was at Netherfield. I hope your plans in favour 
of the —— shire will not be affected by his being in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“Oh! no — it is not for me to be driven away by Mr. 
Darcy. If he wishes to avoid seeing me, he must go. We are 
not on friendly terms, and it always gives me pain to meet 
him, but I have no reason for avoiding him but what I might 
proclaim to all the world; a sense of very great ill usage, 
and most painful regrets at his being what he is. His father, 
Miss Bennet, the late Mr. Darcy, was one of the best men 
that ever breathed, and the truest friend I ever had; and I 
can never be in company with this Mr. Darcy without being 
grieved to the soul by a thousand tender recollections. His 
behaviour to myself has been scandalous; but I verily 
believe I could forgive him any thing and every thing, 
rather than his disappointing the hopes and disgracing the 
memory of his father.” 


Elizabeth found the interest of the subject increase, and 
listened with all her heart; but the delicacy of it prevented 
farther inquiry. 

Mr. Wickham began to speak on more general topics, 
Meryton, the neighbourhood, the society, appearing highly 
pleased with all that he had yet seen, and speaking of the 
latter especially, with gentle but very intelligible gallantry. 

“It was the prospect of constant society, and good 
society,” he added, “which was my chief inducement to 
enter the —— shire. I knew it to be a most respectable, 
agreeable corps, and my friend Denny tempted me farther 
by his account of their present quarters, and the very great 
attentions and _ excellent acquaintance Meryton had 
procured them. Society, I own, is necessary to me. I have 
been a disappointed man, and my spirits will not bear 
solitude. I must have employment and society. A military 
life is not what I was intended for, but circumstances have 
now made it eligible. The church ought to have been my 
profession — I was brought up for the church, and I should 
at this time have been in possession of a most valuable 
living, had it pleased the gentleman we were speaking of 
just now.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes — the late Mr. Darcy bequeathed me the next 
presentation of the best living in his gift. He was my 
godfather, and excessively attached to me. I cannot do 
justice to his kindness. He meant to provide for me amply, 
and thought he had done it; but when the living fell, it was 
given elsewhere.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Elizabeth; “but how could that be? 
— How could his will be disregarded? — Why did not you 
seek legal redress?” 

“There was just such an informality in the terms of the 
bequest as to give me no hope from law. A man of honour 
could not have doubted the intention, but Mr. Darcy chose 
to doubt it — or to treat it as a merely conditional 


recommendation, and to assert that I had forfeited all claim 
to it by extravagance, imprudence, in short any thing or 
nothing. Certain it is, that the living became vacant two 
years ago, exactly as I was of an age to hold it, and that it 
was given to another man; and no less certain is it, that I 
cannot accuse myself of having really done any thing to 
deserve to lose it. I have a warm, unguarded temper, and I 
may perhaps have sometimes spoken my opinion of him, 
and to him, too freely. I can recal nothing worse. But the 
fact is, that we are very different sort of men, and that he 
hates me.” 

“This is quite shocking! — He deserves to be publicly 
disgraced.” 

“Some time or other he will be — but it shall not be by 
me. Till I can forget his father, I can never defy or expose 
him.” 

Elizabeth honoured him for such feelings, and thought 
him handsomer than ever as he expressed them. 

“But what,” said she, after a pause, “can have been his 
motive? — what can have induced him to behave so 
cruelly?” 

“A thorough, determined dislike of me — a dislike which I 
cannot but attribute in some measure to jealousy. Had the 
late Mr. Darcy liked me less, his son might have borne with 
me better; but his father’s uncommon attachment to me, 
irritated him I believe very early in life. He had not a 
temper to bear the sort of competition in which we stood — 
the sort of preference which was often given me.” 

“T had not thought Mr. Darcy so bad as this — though I 
have never liked him, I had not thought so very ill of him — 
I had supposed him to be despising his fellow-creatures in 
general, but did not suspect him of descending to such 
malicious revenge, such injustice, such inhumanity as this!” 

After a few minutes reflection, however, she continued, “I 
do remember his boasting one day, at Netherfield, of the 


implacability of his resentments, of his having an 
unforgiving temper. His disposition must be dreadful.” 

“T will not trust myself on the subject,” replied Wickham, 
“Tcan hardly be just to him.” 

Elizabeth was again deep in thought, and after a time 
exclaimed, “To treat in such a manner, the god-son, the 
friend, the favourite of his father!” — She could have 
added, “A young man too, like you, whose very countenance 
may vouch for your being amiable” — but she contented 
herself with “And one, too, who had probably been his own 
companion from childhood, connected together, as I think 
you said, in the closest manner!” 

“We were born in the same parish, within the same park, 
the greatest part of our youth was passed together; inmates 
of the same house, sharing the same amusements, objects 
of the same parental care. My father began life in the 
profession which your uncle, Mr. Philips, appears to do so 
much credit to — but he gave up every thing to be of use to 
the late Mr. Darcy, and devoted all his time to the care of 
the Pemberley property. He was most highly esteemed by 
Mr. Darcy, a most intimate, confidential friend. Mr. Darcy 
often acknowledged himself to be under the greatest 
obligations to my father’s active superintendance, and 
when immediately before my father’s death, Mr. Darcy gave 
him a voluntary promise of providing for me, I am 
convinced that he felt it to be as much a debt of gratitude 
to him, as of affection to myself.” 


“How strange!” cried Elizabeth. “How abominable! — I 
wonder that the very pride of this Mr. Darcy has not made 
him just to you! — If from no better motive, that he should 


not have been too proud to be dishonest, — for dishonesty I 
must call it.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” — replied Wickham,—” for almost all his 
actions may be traced to pride; — and pride has often been 
his best friend. It has connected him nearer with virtue 
than any other feeling. But we are none of us consistent; 


and in his behaviour to me, there were stronger impulses 
even than pride.” 

“Can such abominable pride as his, have ever done him 
good?” 

“Yes. It has often led him to be liberal and generous, — 
to give his money freely, to display hospitality, to assist his 
tenants, and relieve the poor. Family pride, and filial pride, 
for he is very proud of what his father was, have done this. 
Not to appear to disgrace his family, to degenerate from the 
popular qualities, or lose the influence of the Pemberley 
House, is a powerful motive. He has also brotherly pride, 
which with some brotherly affection, makes him a very kind 
and careful guardian of his sister; and you will hear him 
generally cried up as the most attentive and best of 
brothers.” 

“What sort of a girl is Miss Darcy?” 

He shook his head.—”I wish I could call her amiable. It 
gives me pain to speak ill of a Darcy. But she is too much 
like her brother, — very, very proud. — As a child, she was 
affectionate and pleasing, and extremely fond of me; and I 
have devoted hours and hours to her amusement. But she is 
nothing to me now. She is a handsome girl, about fifteen or 
sixteen, and I understand highly accomplished. Since her 
father’s death, her home has been London, where a lady 
lives with her, and superintends her education.” 

After many pauses and many trials of other subjects, 
Elizabeth could not help reverting once more to the first, 
and saying, 

“T am astonished at his intimacy with Mr. Bingley! How 
can Mr. Bingley, who seems good humour itself, and is, I 
really believe, truly amiable, be in friendship with such a 
man? How can they suit each other? — Do you know Mr. 
Bingley?” 

“Not at all.” 

“He is a sweet tempered, amiable, charming man. He 
cannot know what Mr. Darcy is.” 


“Probably not; — but Mr. Darcy can please where he 
chuses. He does not want abilities. He can be a conversible 
companion if he thinks it worth his while. Among those who 
are at all his equals in consequence, he is a very different 
man from what he is to the less prosperous. His pride never 
deserts him; but with the rich, he is liberal-minded, just, 
sincere, rational, honourable, and perhaps agreeable, — 
allowing something for fortune and figure.” 

The whist party soon afterwards breaking up, the players 
gathered round the other table, and Mr. Collins took his 
station between his cousin Elizabeth and Mrs. Philips. — 
The usual inquiries as to his success were made by the 
latter. It had not been very great; he had lost every point; 
but when Mrs. Philips began to express her concern 
thereupon, he assured her with much earnest gravity that it 
was not of the least importance, that he considered the 
money as a mere trifle, and begged she would not make 
herself uneasy. 

“T know very well, madam,” said he, “that when persons 
sit down to a card table, they must take their chance of 
these things, — and happily I am not in such circumstances 
as to make five shillings any object. There are undoubtedly 
many who could not say the same, but thanks to Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, I am removed far beyond the 
necessity of regarding little matters.” 

Mr. Wickham’s attention was caught; and after observing 
Mr. Collins for a few moments, he asked Elizabeth in a low 
voice whether her relation were very intimately acquainted 
with the family of de Bourgh. 

“Lady Catherine de Bourgh,” she replied, “has very lately 
given him a living. I hardly know how Mr. Collins was first 
introduced to her notice, but he certainly has not known 
her long.” 

“You know of course that Lady Catherine de Bourgh and 
Lady Anne Darcy were sisters; consequently that she is 
aunt to the present Mr. Darcy.” 


“No, indeed, I did not. — I knew nothing at all of Lady 
Catherine’s connections. I never heard of her existence till 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Her daughter, Miss de Bourgh, will have a very large 
fortune, and it is believed that she and her cousin will unite 
the two estates.” 

This information made Elizabeth smile, as she thought of 
poor Miss Bingley. Vain indeed must be all her attentions, 
vain and useless her affection for his sister and her praise 
of himself, if he were already self-destined to another. 

“Mr. Collins,” said she, “speaks highly both of Lady 
Catherine and her daughter; but from some particulars that 
he has related of her ladyship, I suspect his gratitude 
misleads him, and that in spite of her being his patroness, 
she is an arrogant, conceited woman.” 

“T believe her to be both in a great degree,” replied 
Wickham; “I have not seen her for many years, but I very 
well remember that I never liked her, and that her manners 
were dictatorial and insolent. She has the reputation of 
being remarkably sensible and clever; but I rather believe 
she derives part of her abilities from her rank and fortune, 
part from her authoritative manner, and the rest from the 
pride of her nephew, who chuses that every one connected 
with him should have an understanding of the first class.” 

Elizabeth allowed that he had given a very rational 
account of it, and they continued talking together with 
mutual satisfaction till supper put an end to cards; and 
gave the rest of the ladies their share of Mr. Wickham’s 
attentions. There could be no conversation in the noise of 
Mrs. Philips’s supper party, but his manners recommended 
him to every body. Whatever he said, was said well; and 
whatever he did, done gracefully. Elizabeth went away with 
her head full of him. She could think of nothing but of Mr. 
Wickham, and of what he had told her, all the way home; 
but there was not time for her even to mention his name as 
they went, for neither Lydia nor Mr. Collins were once 


silent. Lydia talked incessantly of lottery tickets, of the fish 
she had lost and the fish she had won, and Mr. Collins, in 
describing the civility of Mr. and Mrs. Philips, protesting 
that he did not in the least regard his losses at whist, 
enumerating all the dishes at supper, and repeatedly 
fearing that he crouded his cousins, had more to say than 
he could well manage before the carriage stopped at 
Longbourn House. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Elizabeth related to Jane the next day, what had passed 
between Mr. Wickham and herself. Jane listened with 
astonishment and concern; — she knew not how to believe 
that Mr. Darcy could be so unworthy of Mr. Bingley’s 
regard; and yet, it was not in her nature to question the 
veracity of a young man of such amiable appearance as 
Wickham. — The possibility of his having really endured 
such unkindness, was enough to interest all her tender 
feelings; and nothing therefore remained to be done, but to 
think well of them both, to defend the conduct of each, and 
throw into the account of accident or mistake, whatever 
could not be otherwise explained. 

“They have both,” said she, “been deceived, I dare say, in 
some way or other, of which we can form no idea. 
Interested people have perhaps misrepresented each to the 
other. It is, in short, impossible for us to conjecture the 
causes or circumstances which may have alienated them, 
without actual blame on either side.” 

“Very true, indeed; — and now, my dear Jane, what have 
you got to say in behalf of the interested people who have 
probably been concerned in the business? — Do clear them 
too, or we shall be obliged to think ill of somebody.” 

“Laugh as much as you chuse, but you will not laugh me 
out of my opinion. My dearest Lizzy, do but consider in 
what a disgraceful light it places Mr. Darcy, to be treating 
his father’s favourite in such a manner, — one, whom his 
father had promised to provide for. — It is impossible. No 
man of common humanity, no man who had any value for 
his character, could be capable of it. Can his most intimate 
friends be so excessively deceived in him? oh! no.” 

“IT can much more easily believe Mr. Bingley’s being 
imposed on, than that Mr. Wickham should invent such a 


history of himself as he gave me last night; names, facts, 
every thing mentioned without ceremony. — If it be not so, 
let Mr. Darcy contradict it. Besides, there was truth in his 
looks.” 

“Tt is difficult indeed — it is distressing. — One does not 
know what to think.” 

“T beg your pardon; — one knows exactly what to think.” 

But Jane could think with certainty on only one point, — 
that Mr. Bingley, if he had been imposed on, would have 
much to suffer when the affair became public. 

The two young ladies were summoned from the 
shrubbery where this conversation passed, by the arrival of 
some of the very persons of whom they had been speaking; 
Mr. Bingley and his sisters came to give their personal 
invitation for the long expected ball at Netherfield, which 
was fixed for the following Tuesday. The two ladies were 
delighted to see their dear friend again, called it an age 
since they had met, and repeatedly asked what she had 
been doing with herself since their separation. To the rest 
of the family they paid little attention; avoiding Mrs. Bennet 
as much as possible, saying not much to Elizabeth, and 
nothing at all to the others. They were soon gone again, 
rising from their seats with an activity which took their 
brother by surprise, and hurrying off as if eager to escape 
from Mrs. Bennet’s civilities. 

The prospect of the Netherfield ball was extremely 
agreeable to every female of the family. Mrs. Bennet chose 
to consider it as given in compliment to her eldest 
daughter, and was particularly flattered by receiving the 
invitation from Mr. Bingley himself, instead of a 
ceremonious card. Jane pictured to herself a happy evening 
in the society of her two friends, and the attentions of their 
brother; and Elizabeth thought with pleasure of dancing a 
great deal with Mr. Wickham, and of seeing a confirmation 
of every thing in Mr. Darcy’s looks and behaviour. The 
happiness anticipated by Catherine and Lydia, depended 


less on any single event, or any particular person, for 
though they each, like Elizabeth, meant to dance half the 
evening with Mr. Wickham, he was by no means the only 
partner who could satisfy them, and a ball was at any rate, 
a ball. And even Mary could assure her family that she had 
no disinclination for it. 

“While I can have my mornings to myself,” said she, “it is 
enough. — I think it no sacrifice to join occasionally in 
evening engagements. Society has claims on us all; and I 
profess myself one of those who consider intervals of 
recreation and amusement as desirable for every body.” 

Elizabeth’s spirits were so high on the occasion, that 
though she did not often speak unnecessarily to Mr. Collins, 
she could not help asking him whether he intended to 
accept Mr. Bingley’s invitation, and if he did, whether he 
would think it proper to join in the evening’s amusement; 
and she was rather surprised to find that he entertained no 
scruple whatever on that head, and was very far from 
dreading a rebuke either from the Archbishop, or Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, by venturing to dance. 

“T am by no means of opinion, I assure you,” said he, 
“that a ball of this kind, given by a young man of character, 
to respectable people, can have any evil tendency; and I am 
so far from objecting to dancing myself that I shall hope to 
be honoured with the hands of all my fair cousins in the 
course of the evening, and I take this opportunity of 
soliciting yours, Miss Elizabeth, for the two first dances 
especially, — a preference which I trust my cousin Jane will 
attribute to the right cause, and not to any disrespect for 
her.” 

Elizabeth felt herself completely taken in. She had fully 
proposed being engaged by Wickham for those very 
dances: — and to have Mr. Collins instead! her liveliness 
had been never worse timed. There was no help for it 
however. Mr. Wickham’s happiness and her own was per 
force delayed a little longer, and Mr. Collins’s proposal 


accepted with as good a grace as she could. She was not 
the better pleased with his gallantry, from the idea it 
suggested of something more. — It now first struck her, 
that she was selected from among her sisters as worthy of 
being the mistress of Hunsford Parsonage, and of assisting 
to form a quadrille table at Rosings, in the absence of more 
eligible visitors. The idea soon reached to conviction, as she 
observed his increasing civilities toward herself, and heard 
his frequent attempt at a compliment on her wit and 
vivacity; and though more astonished than gratified herself, 
by this effect of her charms, it was not long before her 
mother gave her to understand that the probability of their 
marriage was exceedingly agreeable to her. Elizabeth 
however did not chuse to take the hint, being well aware 
that a serious dispute must be the consequence of any 
reply. Mr. Collins might never make the offer, and till he 
did, it was useless to quarrel about him. 

If there had not been a Netherfield ball to prepare for 
and talk of, the younger Miss Bennets would have been in a 
pitiable state at this time, for from the day of the invitation, 
to the day of the ball, there was such a succession of rain 
as prevented their walking to Meryton once. No aunt, no 
officers, no news could be sought after; — the very shoe- 
roses for Netherfield were got by proxy. Even Elizabeth 
might have found some trial of her patience in weather, 
which totally suspended the improvement of her 
acquaintance with Mr. Wickham; and nothing less than a 
dance on Tuesday, could have made such a Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday, endurable to Kitty and 
Lydia. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Till Elizabeth entered the drawing-room at Netherfield and 
looked in vain for Mr. Wickham among the cluster of red 
coats there assembled, a doubt of his being present had 
never occurred to her. The certainty of meeting him had not 
been checked by any of those recollections that might not 
unreasonably have alarmed her. She had dressed with more 
than usual care, and prepared in the highest spirits for the 
conquest of all that remained unsubdued of his heart, 
trusting that it was not more than might be won in the 
course of the evening. But in an instant arose the dreadful 
suspicion of his being purposely omitted for Mr. Darcy’s 
pleasure in the Bingleys’ invitation to the officers; and 
though this was not exactly the case, the absolute fact of 
his absence was pronounced by his friend Mr. Denny, to 
whom Lydia eagerly applied, and who told them that 
Wickham had been obliged to go to town on business the 
day before, and was not yet returned; adding, with a 
significant smile, 

“IT do not imagine his business would have called him 
away just now, if he had not wished to avoid a certain 
gentleman here.” 

This part of his intelligence, though unheard by Lydia, 
was Caught by Elizabeth, and as it assured her that Darcy 
was not less answerable for Wickham’s absence than if her 
first surmise had been just, every feeling of displeasure 
against the former was so sharpened by immediate 
disappointment, that she could hardly reply with tolerable 
civility to the polite inquiries which he directly afterwards 
approached to make. — Attention, forbearance, patience 
with Darcy, was injury to Wickham. She was resolved 
against any sort of conversation with him, and turned away 
with a degree of ill humour, which she could not wholly 


surmount even in speaking to Mr. Bingley, whose blind 
partiality provoked her. 

But Elizabeth was not formed for ill-humour; and though 
every prospect of her own was destroyed for the evening, it 
could not dwell long on her spirits; and having told all her 
griefs to Charlotte Lucas, whom she had not seen for a 
week, she was soon able to make a voluntary transition to 
the oddities of her cousin, and to point him out to her 
particular notice. The two first dances, however, brought a 
return of distress; they were dances of mortification. Mr. 
Collins, awkward and solemn, apologising instead of 
attending, and often moving wrong without being aware of 
it, gave her all the shame and misery which a disagreeable 
partner for a couple of dances can give. The moment of her 
release from him was ecstacy. 

She danced next with an officer, and had the refreshment 
of talking of Wickham, and of hearing that he was 
universally liked. When those dances were over she 
returned to Charlotte Lucas, and was in conversation with 
her, when she found herself suddenly addressed by Mr. 
Darcy, who took her so much by surprise in his application 
for her hand, that, without knowing what she did, she 
accepted him. He walked away again immediately, and she 
was left to fret over her own want of presence of mind; 
Charlotte tried to console her. 

“T dare say you will find him very agreeable.” 

“Heaven forbid! — That would be the greatest misfortune 
of all! — To find a man agreeable whom one is determined 
to hate! — Do not wish me such an evil.” 

When the dancing recommenced, however, and Darcy 
approached to claim her hand, Charlotte could not help 
cautioning her in a whisper not to be a simpleton and allow 
her fancy for Wickham to make her appear unpleasant in 
the eyes of a man of ten times his consequence. Elizabeth 
made no answer, and took her place in the set, amazed at 
the dignity to which she was arrived in being allowed to 


stand opposite to Mr. Darcy, and reading in her neighbours’ 
looks their equal amazement in beholding it. They stood for 
some time without speaking a word; and she began to 
imagine that their silence was to last through the two 
dances, and at first was resolved not to break it; till 
suddenly fancying that it would be the greater punishment 
to her partner to oblige him to talk, she made some slight 
observation on the dance. He replied, and was again silent. 
After a pause of some minutes she addressed him a second 
time with 

“It is your turn to say something now, Mr. Darcy. — I 
talked about the dance, and you ought to make some kind 
of remark on the size of the room, or the number of 
couples.” 

He smiled, and assured her that whatever she wished 
him to say should be said. 

“Very well. — That reply will do for the present. — 
Perhaps by and bye I may observe that private balls are 
much pleasanter than public ones. — But now we may be 
silent.” 

“Do you talk by rule then, while you are dancing?” 

“Sometimes. One must speak a little, you know. It would 
look odd to be entirely silent for half an hour together, and 
yet for the advantage of some, conversation ought to be so 
arranged as that they may have the trouble of saying as 
little as possible.” 

“Are you consulting your own feelings in the present 
case, or do you imagine that you are gratifying mine?” 

“Both,” replied Elizabeth archly; “for I have always seen 
a great similarity in the turn of our minds. — We are each 
of an unsocial, taciturn disposition, unwilling to speak, 
unless we expect to say something that will amaze the 
whole room, and be handed down to posterity with all the 
eclat of a proverb.” 

“This is no very striking resemblance of your own 
character, I am sure,” said he. “How near it may be to 


mine, I cannot pretend to say. — You think it a faithful 
portrait undoubtedly.” 

“T must not decide on my own performance.” 

He made no answer, and they were again silent till they 
had gone down the dance, when he asked her if she and 
her sisters did not very often walk to Meryton. She 
answered in the affirmative, and, unable to resist the 
temptation, added, “When you met us there the other day, 
we had just been forming a new acquaintance.” 

The effect was immediate. A deeper shade of hauteur 
overspread his features, but he said not a word, and 
Elizabeth, though blaming herself for her own weakness, 
could not go on. At length Darcy spoke, and in a 
constrained manner said, 

“Mr. Wickham is blessed with such happy manners as 
may ensure his making friends — whether he may be 
equally capable of retaining them, is less certain.” 

“He has been so unlucky as to lose your friendship,” 
replied Elizabeth with emphasis, “and in a manner which 
he is likely to suffer from all his life.” 

Darcy made no answer, and seemed desirous of changing 
the subject. At that moment Sir William Lucas appeared 
close to them, meaning to pass through the set to the other 
side of the room; but on perceiving Mr. Darcy he stopt with 
a bow of superior courtesy to compliment him on his 
dancing and his partner. 

“T have been most highly gratified indeed, my dear Sir. 
Such very superior dancing is not often seen. It is evident 
that you belong to the first circles. Allow me to Say, 
however, that your fair partner does not disgrace you, and 
that I must hope to have this pleasure often repeated, 
especially when a certain desirable event, my dear Miss 
Eliza, (glancing at her sister and Bingley,) shall take place. 
What congratulations will then flow in! I appeal to Mr. 
Darcy: — but let me not interrupt you, Sir. — You will not 


thank me for detaining you from the bewitching converse of 
that young lady, whose bright eyes are also upbraiding me.” 

The latter part of this address was scarcely heard by 
Darcy; but Sir William’s allusion to his friend seemed to 
strike him forcibly, and his eyes were directed with a very 
serious expression towards Bingley and Jane, who were 
dancing together. Recovering himself, however, shortly, he 
turned to his partner, and said, 

“Sir William’s interruption has made me forget what we 
were talking of.” 

“T do not think we were speaking at all. Sir William could 
not have interrupted any two people in the room who had 
less to say for themselves. — We have tried two or three 
subjects already without success, and what we are to talk 
of next I cannot imagine.” 

“What think you of books?” said he, smiling. 

“Books — Oh! no. — I am sure we never read the same, 
or not with the same feelings.” 

“T am sorry you think so; but if that be the case, there 
can at least be no want of subject. — We may compare our 
different opinions.” 

“No — I cannot talk of books in a ball-room; my head is 
always full of something else.” 

“The present always occupies you in such scenes — does 
it?” said he, with a look of doubt. 

“Yes, always,” she replied, without knowing what she 
said, for her thoughts had wandered far from the subject, 
as soon afterwards appeared by her suddenly exclaiming, “I 
remember hearing you once say, Mr. Darcy, that you hardly 
ever forgave, that your resentment once created was 
unappeasable. You are very cautious, I suppose, as to its 
being created.” 

“Tam,” said he, with a firm voice. 

“And never allow yourself to be blinded by prejudice?” 

“T hope not.” 


“It is particularly incumbent on those who never change 
their opinion, to be secure of judging properly at first.” 

“May I ask to what these questions tend?” 

“Merely to the illustration of your character,” said she, 
endeavouring to shake off her gravity. “I am trying to make 
it out.” 

“And what is your success?” 

She shook her head. “I do not get on at all. I hear such 
different accounts of you as puzzle me exceedingly.” 

“T can readily believe,” answered he gravely, “that report 
may vary greatly with respect to me; and I could wish, Miss 
Bennet, that you were not to sketch my character at the 
present moment, as there is reason to fear that the 
performance would reflect no credit on either.” 

“But if I do not take your likeness now, I may never have 
another opportunity.” 

“T would by no means suspend any pleasure of yours,” he 
coldly replied. She said no more, and they went down the 
other dance and parted in silence; on each side dissatisfied, 
though not to an equal degree, for in Darcy’s breast there 
was a tolerable powerful feeling towards her, which soon 
procured her pardon, and directed all his anger against 
another. 

They had not long separated when Miss Bingley came 
towards her, and with an expression of civil disdain thus 
accosted her, 

“So, Miss Eliza, I hear you are quite delighted with 
George Wickham! — Your sister has been talking to me 
about him, and asking me a thousand questions; and I find 
that the young man forgot to tell you, among his other 
communications, that he was the son of old Wickham, the 
late Mr. Darcy’s steward. Let me recommend you, however, 
as a friend, not to give implicit confidence to all his 
assertions; for as to Mr. Darcy’s using him ill, it is perfectly 
false; for, on the contrary, he has been always remarkably 
kind to him, though George Wickham has treated Mr. Darcy 


in a most infamous manner. I do not know the particulars, 
but I know very well that Mr. Darcy is not in the least to 
blame, that he cannot bear to hear George Wickham 
mentioned, and that though my brother thought he could 
not well avoid including him in his invitation to the officers, 
he was excessively glad to find that he had taken himself 
out of the way. His coming into the country at all, is a most 
insolent thing indeed, and I wonder how he could presume 
to do it. I pity you, Miss Eliza, for this discovery of your 
favourite’s guilt; but really considering his descent, one 
could not expect much better.” 

“His guilt and his descent appear by your account to be 
the same,” said Elizabeth angrily; “for I have heard you 
accuse him of nothing worse than of being the son of Mr. 
Darcy’s steward, and of that, I can assure you, he informed 
me himself.” 

“T beg your pardon,” replied Miss Bingley, turning away 
with a sneer. “Excuse my interference. — It was kindly 
meant.” 

“Tnsolent girl!” said Elizabeth to herself.—” You are much 
mistaken if you expect to influence me by such a paltry 
attack as this. I see nothing in it but your own wilful 
ignorance and the malice of Mr. Darcy.” She then sought 
her eldest sister, who had undertaken to make inquiries on 
the same subject of Bingley. Jane met her with a smile of 
such sweet complacency, a glow of such happy expression, 
as sufficiently marked how well she was satisfied with the 
occurrences of the evening. — Elizabeth instantly read her 
feelings, and at that moment solicitude for Wickham, 
resentment against his enemies, and every thing else gave 
way before the hope of Jane’s being in the fairest way for 
happiness. 

“T want to know,” said she, with a countenance no less 
smiling than her sister’s, “what you have learnt about Mr. 
Wickham. But perhaps you have been too pleasantly 


engaged to think of any third person; in which case you 
may be sure of my pardon.” 

“No,” replied Jane, “I have not forgotten him; but I have 
nothing satisfactory to tell you. Mr. Bingley does not know 
the whole of his history, and is quite ignorant of the 
circumstances which have principally offended Mr. Darcy; 
but he will vouch for the good conduct, the probity and 
honour of his friend, and is perfectly convinced that Mr. 
Wickham has deserved much less attention from Mr. Darcy 
than he has received; and I am sorry to say that by his 
account as well as his sister’s, Mr. Wickham is by no means 
a respectable young man. I am afraid he has been very 
imprudent, and has deserved to lose Mr. Darcy’s regard.” 

“Mr. Bingley does not know Mr. Wickham himself?” 

“No; he never saw him till the other morning at 
Meryton.” 

“This account then is what he has received from Mr. 
Darcy. I am perfectly satisfied. But what does he say of the 
living?” 

“He does not exactly recollect the circumstances, though 
he has heard them from Mr. Darcy more than once, but he 
believes that it was left to him conditionally only.” 

“T have not a doubt of Mr. Bingley’s sincerity,” said 
Elizabeth warmly; “but you must excuse my not being 
convinced by assurances only. Mr. Bingley’s defence of his 
friend was a very able one I dare say, but since he is 
unacquainted with several parts of the story, and has learnt 
the rest from that friend himself, I shall venture still to 
think of both gentlemen as I did before.” 

She then changed the discourse to one more gratifying to 
each, and on which there could be no difference of 
sentiment. Elizabeth listened with delight to the happy, 
though modest hopes which Jane entertained of Bingley’s 
regard, and said all in her power to heighten her 
confidence in it. On their being joined by Mr. Bingley 
himself, Elizabeth withdrew to Miss Lucas; to whose 


inquiry after the pleasantness of her last partner she had 
scarcely replied, before Mr. Collins came up to them and 
told her with great exultation that he had just been so 
fortunate as to make a most important discovery. 

“T have found out,” said he, “by a singular accident, that 
there is now in the room a near relation of my patroness. I 
happened to overhear the gentleman himself mentioning to 
the young lady who does the honours of this house the 
names of his cousin Miss de Bourgh, and of her mother 
Lady Catherine. How wonderfully these sort of things 
occur! Who would have thought of my meeting with — 
perhaps — a nephew of Lady Catherine de Bourgh in this 
assembly! — I am most thankful that the discovery is made 
in time for me to pay my respects to him, which I am now 
going to do, and trust he will excuse my not having done it 
before. My total ignorance of the connection must plead my 
apology.” 

“You are not going to introduce yourself to Mr. Darcy?” 

“Indeed I am. I shall intreat his pardon for not having 
done it earlier. I believe him to be Lady Catherine’s 
nephew. It will be in my power to assure him that her 
ladyship was quite well yesterday se’night.” 

Elizabeth tried hard to dissuade him from such a scheme; 
assuring him that Mr. Darcy would consider his addressing 
him without introduction as an impertinent freedom, rather 
than a compliment to his aunt; that it was not in the least 
necessary there should be any notice on either side, and 
that if it were, it must belong to Mr. Darcy, the superior in 
consequence, to begin the acquaintance. — Mr. Collins 
listened to her with the determined air of following his own 
inclination, and when she ceased speaking, replied thus, 

“My dear Miss Elizabeth, I have the highest opinion in 
the world of your excellent judgment in all matters within 
the scope of your understanding, but permit me to say that 
there must be a wide difference between the established 
forms of ceremony amongst the laity, and those which 


regulate the clergy; for give me leave to observe that I 
consider the clerical office as equal in point of dignity with 
the highest rank in the kingdom — provided that a proper 
humility of behaviour is at the same time maintained. You 
must therefore allow me to follow the dictates of my 
conscience on this occasion, which leads me to perform 
what I look on as a point of duty. Pardon me for neglecting 
to profit by your advice, which on every other subject shall 
be my constant guide, though in the case before us I 
consider myself more fitted by education and habitual study 
to decide on what is right than a young lady like yourself.” 
And with a low bow he left her to attack Mr. Darcy, whose 
reception of his advances she eagerly watched, and whose 
astonishment at being so addressed was very evident. Her 
cousin prefaced his speech with a solemn bow, and though 
she could not hear a word of it, she felt as if hearing it all, 
and saw in the motion of his lips the words “apology,” 
“Hunsford,” and “Lady Catherine de Bourgh.” — It vexed 
her to see him expose himself to such a man. Mr. Darcy was 
eyeing him with unrestrained wonder, and when at last Mr. 
Collins allowed him time to speak, replied with an air of 
distant civility. Mr. Collins, however, was not discouraged 
from speaking again, and Mr. Darcy’s contempt seemed 
abundantly increasing with the length of his second speech, 
and at the end of it he only made him a slight bow, and 
moved another way. Mr. Collins then returned to Elizabeth. 

“IT have no reason, I assure you,” said he, “to be 
dissatisfied with my reception. Mr. Darcy seemed much 
pleased with the attention. He answered me with the 
utmost civility, and even paid me the compliment of saying, 
that he was so well convinced of Lady Catherine’s 
discernment as to be certain she could never bestow a 
favour unworthily. It was really a very handsome thought. 
Upon the whole, Iam much pleased with him.” 

As Elizabeth had no longer any interest of her own to 
pursue, she turned her attention almost entirely on her 


sister and Mr. Bingley, and the train of agreeable 
reflections which her observations gave birth to, made her 
perhaps almost as happy as Jane. She saw her in idea 
settled in that very house in all the felicity which a 
marriage of true affection could bestow; and she felt 
capable under such circumstances, of endeavouring even to 
like Bingley’s two sisters. Her mother’s thoughts she 
plainly saw were bent the same way, and she determined 
not to venture near her, lest she might hear too much. 
When they sat down to supper, therefore, she considered it 
a most unlucky perverseness which placed them within one 
of each other; and deeply was she vexed to find that her 
mother was talking to that one person (Lady Lucas) freely, 
openly, and of nothing else but of her expectation that Jane 
would be soon married to Mr. Bingley. — It was an 
animating subject, and Mrs. Bennet seemed incapable of 
fatigue while enumerating the advantages of the match. His 
being such a charming young man, and so rich, and living 
but three miles from them, were the first points of self- 
gratulation; and then it was such a comfort to think how 
fond the two sisters were of Jane, and to be certain that 
they must desire the connection as much as she could do. It 
was, moreover, such a promising thing for her younger 
daughters, as Jane’s marrying so greatly must throw them 
in the way of other rich men; and lastly, it was so pleasant 
at her time of life to be able to consign her single 
daughters to the care of their sister, that she might not be 
obliged to go into company more than she liked. It was 
necessary to make this circumstance a matter of pleasure, 
because on such occasions it is the etiquette; but no one 
was less likely than Mrs. Bennet to find comfort in staying 
at home at any period of her life. She concluded with many 
good wishes that Lady Lucas might soon be equally 
fortunate, though evidently and triumphantly believing 
there was no chance of it. 


In vain did Elizabeth endeavour to check the rapidity of 
her mother’s words, or persuade her to describe her felicity 
in a less audible whisper; for to her inexpressible vexation, 
she could perceive that the chief of it was overheard by Mr. 
Darcy, who sat opposite to them. Her mother only scolded 
her for being nonsensical. 

“What is Mr. Darcy to me, pray, that I should be afraid of 
him? I am sure we owe him no such particular civility as to 
be obliged to say nothing he may not like to hear.” 

“For heaven’s sake, madam, speak lower. — What 
advantage can it be to you to offend Mr. Darcy? — You will 
never recommend yourself to his friend by so doing.” 

Nothing that she could say, however, had any influence. 
Her mother would talk of her views in the same intelligible 
tone. Elizabeth blushed and blushed again with shame and 
vexation. She could not help frequently glancing her eye at 
Mr. Darcy, though every glance convinced her of what she 
dreaded; for though he was not always looking at her 
mother, she was convinced that his attention was invariably 
fixed by her. The expression of his face changed gradually 
from indignant contempt to a composed and steady gravity. 

At length however Mrs. Bennet had no more to say; and 
Lady Lucas, who had been long yawning at the repetition of 
delights which she saw no likelihood of sharing, was left to 
the comforts of cold ham and chicken. Elizabeth now began 
to revive. But not long was the interval of tranquillity; for 
when supper was over, singing was talked of, and she had 
the mortification of seeing Mary, after very little entreaty, 
preparing to oblige the company. By many significant looks 
and silent entreaties, did she endeavour to prevent such a 
proof of complaisance, — but in vain; Mary would not 
understand them; such an opportunity of exhibiting was 
delightful to her, and she began her song. Elizabeth’s eyes 
were fixed on her with most painful sensations; and she 
watched her progress through the several stanzas with an 
impatience which was very ill rewarded at their close; for 


Mary, on receiving amongst the thanks of the table, the hint 
of a hope that she might be prevailed on to favour them 
again, after the pause of half a minute began another. 
Mary’s powers were by no means fitted for such a display; 
her voice was weak, and her manner affected. — Elizabeth 
was in agonies. She looked at Jane, to see how she bore it; 
but Jane was very composedly talking to Bingley. She 
looked at his two sisters, and saw them making signs of 
derision at each other, and at Darcy, who continued 
however impenetrably grave. She looked at her father to 
entreat his interference, lest Mary should be singing all 
night. He took the hint, and when Mary had finished her 
second song, said aloud, 

“That will do extremely well, child. You have delighted us 
long enough. Let the other young ladies have time to 
exhibit.” 

Mary, though pretending not to hear, was somewhat 
disconcerted; and Elizabeth sorry for her, and sorry for her 
father’s speech, was afraid her anxiety had done no good. 
— Others of the party were now applied to. 

“Tf 1,” said Mr. Collins, “were so fortunate as to be able to 
sing, I should have great pleasure, I am sure, in obliging 
the company with an air; for I consider music as a very 
innocent diversion, and perfectly compatible with the 
profession of a clergyman. — I do not mean however to 
assert that we can be justified in devoting too much of our 
time to music, for there are certainly other things to be 
attended to. The rector of a parish has much to do. — In the 
first place, he must make such an agreement for tythes as 
may be beneficial to himself and not offensive to his patron. 
He must write his own sermons; and the time that remains 
will not be too much for his parish duties, and the care and 
improvement of his dwelling, which he cannot be excused 
from making as comfortable as possible. And I do not think 
it of light importance that he should have attentive and 
conciliatory manners towards every body, especially 


towards those to whom he owes his preferment. I cannot 
acquit him of that duty; nor could I think well of the man 
who should omit an occasion of testifying his respect 
towards any body connected with the family.” And with a 
bow to Mr. Darcy, he concluded his speech, which had been 
spoken so loud as to be heard by half the room. — Many 
stared. — Many smiled; but no one looked more amused 
than Mr. Bennet himself, while his wife seriously 
commended Mr. Collins for having spoken so sensibly, and 
observed in a half-whisper to Lady Lucas, that he was a 
remarkably clever, good kind of young man. 

To Elizabeth it appeared, that had her family made an 
agreement to expose themselves as much as they could 
during the evening, it would have been impossible for them 
to play their parts with more spirit, or finer success; and 
happy did she think it for Bingley and her sister that some 
of the exhibition had escaped his notice, and that his 
feelings were not of a sort to be much distressed by the 
folly which he must have witnessed. That his two sisters 
and Mr. Darcy, however, should have such an opportunity of 
ridiculing her relations was bad enough, and she could not 
determine whether the silent contempt of the gentleman, 
or the insolent smiles of the ladies, were more intolerable. 

The rest of the evening brought her little amusement. 
She was teazed by Mr. Collins, who continued most 
perseveringly by her side, and though he could not prevail 
with her to dance with him again, put it out of her power to 
dance with others. In vain did she entreat him to stand up 
with somebody else, and offer to introduce him to any 
young lady in the room. He assured her that as to dancing, 
he was perfectly indifferent to it; that his chief object was 
by delicate attentions to recommend himself to her, and 
that he should therefore make a point of remaining close to 
her the whole evening. There was no arguing upon such a 
project. She owed her greatest relief to her friend Miss 


Lucas, who often joined them, and good-naturedly engaged 
Mr. Collins’s conversation to herself. 

She was at least free from the offence of Mr. Darcy’s 
farther notice; though often standing within a very short 
distance of her, quite disengaged, he never came near 
enough to speak. She felt it to be the probable consequence 
of her allusions to Mr. Wickham, and rejoiced in it. 

The Longbourn party were the last of all the company to 
depart; and by a manceuvre of Mrs. Bennet had to wait for 
their carriages a quarter of an hour after every body else 
was gone, which gave them time to see how heartily they 
were wished away by some of the family. Mrs. Hurst and 
her sister scarcely opened their mouths except to complain 
of fatigue, and were evidently impatient to have the house 
to themselves. They repulsed every attempt of Mrs. Bennet 
at conversation, and by so doing, threw a languor over the 
whole party, which was very little relieved by the long 
speeches of Mr. Collins, who was complimenting Mr. 
Bingley and his sisters on the elegance of their 
entertainment, and the hospitality and politeness which 
had marked their behaviour to their guests. Darcy said 
nothing at all. Mr. Bennet, in equal silence, was enjoying 
the scene. Mr. Bingley and Jane were standing together, a 
little detached from the rest, and talked only to each other. 
Elizabeth preserved as steady a silence as either Mrs. 
Hurst or Miss Bingley; and even Lydia was too much 
fatigued to utter more than the occasional exclamation of 
“Lord, how tired I am!” accompanied by a violent yawn. 

When at length they arose to take leave, Mrs. Bennet 
was most pressingly civil in her hope of seeing the whole 
family soon at Longbourn; and addressed herself 
particularly to Mr. Bingley, to assure him how happy he 
would make them, by eating a family dinner with them at 
any time, without the ceremony of a formal invitation. 
Bingley was all grateful pleasure, and he readily engaged 
for taking the earliest opportunity of waiting on her, after 


his return from London, whither he was obliged to go the 
next day for a short time. 

Mrs. Bennet was perfectly satisfied; and quitted the 
house under the delightful persuasion that, allowing for the 
necessary preparations of settlements, new carriages and 
wedding clothes, she should undoubtedly see her daughter 
settled at Netherfield, in the course of three or four 
months. Of having another daughter married to Mr. Collins, 
she thought with equal certainty, and with considerable, 
though not equal, pleasure. Elizabeth was the least dear to 
her of all her children; and though the man and the match 
were quite good enough for her, the worth of each was 
eclipsed by Mr. Bingley and Netherfield. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. Collins 
made his declaration in form. Having resolved to do it 
without loss of time, as his leave of absence extended only 
to the following Saturday, and having no feelings of 
diffidence to make it distressing to himself even at the 
moment, he set about it in a very orderly manner, with all 
the observances which he supposed a regular part of the 
business. On finding Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, and one of the 
younger girls together, soon after breakfast, he addressed 
the mother in these words, 

“May I hope, Madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a 
private audience with her in the course of this morning?” 

Before Elizabeth had time for any thing but a blush of 
surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, 

“Oh dear! — Yes — certainly. — I am sure Lizzy will be 
very happy — I am sure she can have no objection. — 
Come, Kitty, I want you up stairs.” And gathering her work 
together, she was hastening away, when Elizabeth called 
out, 

“Dear Ma’am, do not go. — I beg you will not go. — Mr. 
Collins must excuse me. — He can have nothing to say to 
me that any body need not hear. I am going away myself.” 

“No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. — I desire you will stay where 
you are.” — And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with 
vexed and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she added, 
“Lizzy, I insist upon your staying and hearing Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction — anda 
moment’s consideration making her also sensible that it 
would be wisest to get it over as soon and as quietly as 
possible, she sat down again, and tried to conceal by 
incessant employment the feelings which were divided 


between distress and diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty 
walked off, and as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins 
began. 

“Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, 
so far from doing you any disservice, rather adds to your 
other perfections. You would have been less amiable in my 
eyes had there not been this little unwillingness; but allow 
me to assure you that I have your respected mother’s 
permission for this address. You can hardly doubt the 
purport of my discourse, however your natural delicacy 
may lead you to dissemble; my attentions have been too 
marked to be mistaken. Almost as soon as I entered the 
house I singled you out as the companion of my future life. 
But before I am run away with by my feelings on this 
subject, perhaps it will be advisable for me to state my 
reasons for marrying — and moreover for coming into 
Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a wife, as I 
certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so 
near laughing that she could not use the short pause he 
allowed in any attempt to stop him farther, and he 
continued: 

“My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right 
thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like 
myself) to set the example of matrimony in his parish. 
Secondly, that I am convinced it will add very greatly to my 
happiness; and thirdly — which perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and 
recommendation of the very noble lady whom I have the 
honour of calling patroness. Twice has she condescended to 
give me her opinion (unasked too!) on this subject; and it 
was but the very Saturday night before I left Hunsford — 
between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was 
arranging Miss de Bourgh’s foot-stool, that she said, ‘Mr. 
Collins, you must marry. A clergyman like you must marry. 


— Chuse properly, chuse a gentlewoman for my sake; and 
for your own, let her be an active, useful sort of person, not 
brought up high, but able to make a small income go a 
good way. This is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as 
you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.’ Allow 
me, by the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do not 
reckon the notice and kindness of Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh as among the least of the advantages in my power 
to offer. You will find her manners beyond any thing I can 
describe; and your wit and vivacity I think must be 
acceptable to her, especially when tempered with the 
silence and respect which her rank will inevitably excite. 
Thus much for my general intention in favour of matrimony; 
it remains to be told why my views were directed to 
Longbourn instead of my own neighbourhood, where I 
assure you there are many amiable young women. But the 
fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this estate after the 
death of your honoured father, (who, however, may live 
many years longer,) I could not satisfy myself without 
resolving to chuse a wife from among his daughters, that 
the loss to them might be as little as possible, when the 
melancholy event takes place — which, however, as I have 
already said, may not be for several years. This has been 
my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not 
sink me in your esteem. And now nothing remains for me 
but to assure you in the most animated language of the 
violence of my affection. To fortune I am _ perfectly 
indifferent, and shall make no demand of that nature on 
your father, since I am well aware that it could not be 
complied with; and that one thousand pounds in the 4 per 
cents. which will not be yours till after your mother’s 
decease, is all that you may ever be entitled to. On that 
head, therefore, I shall be uniformly silent; and you may 
assure yourself that no ungenerous reproach shall ever 
pass my lips when we are married.” 
It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 


“You are too hasty, Sir,” she cried. “ You forget that I have 
made no answer. Let me do it without farther loss of time. 
Accept my thanks for the compliment you are paying me. I 
am very sensible of the honour of your proposals, but it is 
impossible for me to do otherwise than decline them.” 

“T am not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with a 
formal wave of the hand, “that it is usual with young ladies 
to reject the addresses of the man whom they secretly 
mean to accept, when he first applies for their favour; and 
that sometimes the refusal is repeated a second or even a 
third time. I am therefore by no means discouraged by 
what you have just said, and shall hope to lead you to the 
altar ere long.” 

“Upon my word, Sir,” cried Elizabeth, “your hope is 
rather an extraordinary one after my declaration. I do 
assure you that I am not one of those young ladies (if such 
young ladies there are) who are so daring as to risk their 
happiness on the chance of being asked a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my refusal. — You could not make me 
happy, and I am convinced that I am the last woman in the 
world who would make you so. — Nay, were your friend 
Lady Catherine to know me, I am persuaded she would find 
me in every respect ill qualified for the situation.” 

“Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” 
said Mr. Collins very gravely—” but I cannot imagine that 
her ladyship would at all disapprove of you. And you may 
be certain that when I have the honour of seeing her again 
I shall speak in the highest terms of your modesty, 
economy, and other amiable qualifications.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unnecessary. 
You must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the 
compliment of believing what I say. I wish you very happy 
and very rich, and by refusing your hand, do all in my 
power to prevent your being otherwise. In making me the 
offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings 
with regard to my family, and may take possession of 


Longbourn estate whenever it falls, without any self- 
reproach. This matter may be considered, therefore, as 
finally settled.” And rising as she thus spoke, she would 
have quitted the room, had not Mr. Collins thus addressed 
her, 

“When I do myself the honour of speaking to you next on 
this subject I shall hope to receive a more favourable 
answer than you have now given me; though I am far from 
accusing you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be 
the established custom of your sex to reject a man on the 
first application, and perhaps you have even now said as 
much to encourage my suit as would be consistent with the 
true delicacy of the female character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some warmth, 
“you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said can 
appear to you in the form of encouragement, I know not 
how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince 
you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear 
cousin, that your refusal of my addresses is merely words 
of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly these: — It 
does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy your 
acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer would be 
any other than highly desirable. My situation in life, my 
connections with the family of De Bourgh, and my 
relationship to your own, are circumstances highly in my 
favour; and you should take it into farther consideration 
that in spite of your manifold attractions, it is by no means 
certain that another offer of marriage may ever be made 
you. Your portion is unhappily so small that it will in all 
likelihood undo the effects of your loveliness and amiable 
qualifications. As I must therefore conclude that you are 
not serious in your rejection of me, I shall chuse to 
attribute it to your wish of increasing my love by suspense, 
according to the usual practice of elegant females.” 


“T do assure you, Sir, that I have no pretension whatever 
to that kind of elegance which consists in tormenting a 
respectable man. I would rather be paid the compliment of 
being believed sincere. I thank you again and again for the 
honour you have done me in your proposals, but to accept 
them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every respect 
forbid it. Can I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as 
an elegant female intending to plague you, but as a rational 
creature speaking the truth from her heart.” 

“You are uniformly charming!” cried he, with an air of 
awkward gallantry; “and I am persuaded that when 
sanctioned by the express authority of both your excellent 
parents, my proposals will not fail of being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Elizabeth 
would make no reply, and immediately and in silence 
withdrew; determined, if he persisted in considering her 
repeated refusals as flattering encouragement, to apply to 
her father, whose negative might be uttered in such a 
manner as must be decisive, and whose behaviour at least 
could not be mistaken for the affectation and coquetry of an 
elegant female. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent contemplation of 
his successful love; for Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about 
in the vestibule to watch for the end of the conference, no 
sooner saw Elizabeth open the door and with quick step 
pass her towards the staircase, than she entered the 
breakfast-room, and congratulated both him and herself in 
warm terms on the happy prospect of their nearer 
connection. Mr. Collins received and returned these 
felicitations with equal pleasure, and then proceeded to 
relate the particulars of their interview, with the result of 
which he trusted he had every reason to be satisfied, since 
the refusal which his cousin had steadfastly given him 
would naturally flow from her bashful modesty and the 
genuine delicacy of her character. 

This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet; — she 
would have been glad to be equally satisfied that her 
daughter had meant to encourage him by protesting 
against his proposals, but she dared not to believe it, and 
could not help saying so. 

“But depend upon it, Mr. Collins,” she added, “that Lizzy 
Shall be brought to reason. I will speak to her about it 
myself directly. She is a very headstrong foolish girl, and 
does not know her own interest; but I will make her know 
it.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, Madam,” cried Mr. 
Collins; “but if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know 
not whether she would altogether be a very desirable wife 
to a man in my situation, who naturally looks for happiness 
in the marriage state. If therefore she actually persists in 
rejecting my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her 
into accepting me, because if liable to such defects of 
temper, she could not contribute much to my felicity.” 


“Sir, you quite misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Bennet, 
alarmed. “Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as 
these. In every thing else she is as good natured a girl as 
ever lived. I will go directly to Mr. Bennet, and we shall 
very soon settle it with her, I am sure.” 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurrying 
instantly to her husband, called out as she entered the 
library, 

“Oh! Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately; we are all 
in an uproar. You must come and make Lizzy marry Mr. 
Collins, for she vows she will not have him, and if you do 
not make haste he will change his mind and not have her.” 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, 
and fixed them on her face with a calm unconcern which 
was not in the least altered by her communication. 

“T have not the pleasure of understanding you,” said he, 
when she had finished her speech. “Of what are you 
talking?” 

“Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not have 
Mr. Collins, and Mr. Collins begins to say that he will not 
have Lizzy.” 

“And what am I to do on the occasion? — It seems an 
hopeless business.” 

“Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her that you insist 
upon her marrying him.” 

“Let her be called down. She shall hear my opinion.” 

Mrs. Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was 
summoned to the library. 

“Come here, child,” cried her father as she appeared. “I 
have sent for you on an affair of importance. I understand 
that Mr. Collins has made you an offer of marriage. Is it 
true?” Elizabeth replied that it was. “Very well — and this 
offer of marriage you have refused?” 

“T have, Sir.” 

“Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother 
insists upon your accepting it. Is not it so, Mrs. Bennet?” 


“Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From 
this day you must be a stranger to one of your parents. — 
Your mother will never see you again if you do not marry 
Mr. Collins, and I will never see you again if you do.” 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a conclusion of 
such a beginning; but Mrs. Bennet, who had persuaded 
herself that her husband regarded the affair as she wished, 
was excessively disappointed. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking in this way? 
You promised me to insist upon her marrying him.” 

“My dear,” replied her husband, “I have two small 
favours to request. First, that you will allow me the free use 
of my understanding on the present occasion; and secondly, 
of my room. I shall be glad to have the library to myself as 
soon as may be.” 

Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment in her 
husband, did Mrs. Bennet give up the point. She talked to 
Elizabeth again and again; coaxed and threatened her by 
turns. She endeavoured to secure Jane in her interest, but 
Jane with all possible mildness declined interfering; — and 
Elizabeth sometimes with real earnestness and sometimes 
with playful gaiety replied to her attacks. Though her 
manner varied however, her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in solitude on 
what had passed. He thought too well of himself to 
comprehend on what motive his cousin could refuse him; 
and though his pride was hurt, he suffered in no other way. 
His regard for her was quite imaginary; and the possibility 
of her deserving her mother’s reproach prevented his 
feeling any regret. 

While the family were in this confusion, Charlotte Lucas 
came to spend the day with them. She was met in the 
vestibule by Lydia, who, flying to her, cried in a half 
whisper, “I am glad you are come, for there is such fun 
here! — What do you think has happened this morning? — 


Mr. Collins has made an offer to Lizzy, and she will not have 
him.” 

Charlotte had hardly time to answer, before they were 
joined by Kitty, who came to tell the same news, and no 
sooner had they entered the breakfast-room, where Mrs. 
Bennet was alone, than she likewise began on the subject, 
calling on Miss Lucas for her compassion, and entreating 
her to persuade her friend Lizzy to comply with the wishes 
of all her family. “Pray do, my dear Miss Lucas,” she added 
in a melancholy tone, “for nobody is on my side, nobody 
takes part with me, I am cruelly used, nobody feels for my 
poor nerves.” 

Charlotte’s reply was spared by the entrance of Jane and 
Elizabeth. 

“Aye, there she comes,” continued Mrs. Bennet, “looking 
as unconcerned as may be, and caring no more for us than 
if we were at York, provided she can have her own way. — 
But I tell you what, Miss Lizzy, if you take it into your head 
to go on refusing every offer of marriage in this way, you 
will never get a husband at all — and I am sure I do not 
know who is to maintain you when your father is dead. — I 
shall not be able to keep you — and so I warn you. — I have 
done with you from this very day. — I told you in the library, 
you know, that I should never speak to you again, and you 
will find me as good as my word. I have no pleasure in 
talking to undutiful children. — Not that I have much 
pleasure indeed in talking to any body. People who suffer as 
I do from nervous complaints can have no great inclination 
for talking. Nobody can tell what I suffer! — But it is always 
so. Those who do not complain are never pitied.” 

Her daughters listened in silence to this effusion, 
sensible that any attempt to reason with or sooth her would 
only increase the irritation. She talked on, therefore, 
without interruption from any of them till they were joined 
by Mr. Collins, who entered with an air more stately than 
usual, and on perceiving whom, she said to the girls, 


“Now, I do insist upon it, that you, all of you, hold your 
tongues, and let Mr. Collins and me have a little 
conversation together.” 

Elizabeth passed quietly out of the room, Jane and Kitty 
followed, but Lydia stood her ground, determined to hear 
all she could; and Charlotte, detained first by the civility of 
Mr. Collins, whose inquiries after herself and all her family 
were very minute, and then by a little curiosity, satisfied 
herself with walking to the window and pretending not to 
hear. In a doleful voice Mrs. Bennet thus began the 
projected conversation.—” Oh! Mr. Collins!” — 

“My dear Madam,” replied he, “let us be for ever silent 
on this point. Far be it from me,” he presently continued in 
a voice that marked his displeasure, “to resent the 
behaviour of your daughter. Resignation to inevitable evils 
is the duty of us all; the peculiar duty of a young man who 
has been so fortunate as I have been in early preferment; 
and I trust I am resigned. Perhaps not the less so from 
feeling a doubt of my positive happiness had my fair cousin 
honoured me with her hand; for I have often observed that 
resignation is never so perfect as when the blessing denied 
begins to lose somewhat of its value in our estimation. You 
will not, I hope, consider me as shewing any disrespect to 
your family, my dear Madam, by thus withdrawing my 
pretensions to your daughter’s favour, without having paid 
yourself and Mr. Bennet the compliment of requesting you 
to interpose your authority in my behalf. My conduct may I 
fear be objectionable in having accepted my dismission 
from your daughter’s lips instead of your own. But we are 
all liable to error. I have certainly meant well through the 
whole affair. My object has been to secure an amiable 
companion for myself, with due consideration for the 
advantage of all your family, and if my manner has been at 
all reprehensible, I here beg leave to apologise.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The discussion of Mr. Collins’s offer was now nearly at an 
end, and Elizabeth had only to suffer from the 
uncomfortable feelings necessarily attending it, and 
occasionally from some peevish allusion of her mother. As 
for the gentleman himself, his feelings were chiefly 
expressed, not by embarrassment or dejection, or by trying 
to avoid her, but by stiffness of manner and resentful 
silence. He scarcely ever spoke to her, and the assiduous 
attentions which he had been so sensible of himself, were 
transferred for the rest of the day to Miss Lucas, whose 
civility in listening to him, was a seasonable relief to them 
all, and especially to her friend. 

The morrow produced no abatement of Mrs. Bennet’s ill 
humour or ill health. Mr. Collins was also in the same state 
of angry pride. Elizabeth had hoped that his resentment 
might shorten his visit, but his plan did not appear in the 
least affected by it. He was always to have gone on 
Saturday, and to Saturday he still meant to stay. 

After breakfast, the girls walked to Meryton to inquire if 
Mr. Wickham were returned, and to lament over his 
absence from the Netherfield ball. He joined them on their 
entering the town and attended them to their aunt’s, where 
his regret and vexation, and the concern of every body was 
well talked over. — To Elizabeth, however, he voluntarily 
acknowledged that the necessity of his absence had been 
self imposed. 

“T found,” said he, “as the time drew near, that I had 
better not meet Mr. Darcy; — that to be in the same room, 
the same party with him for so many hours together, might 
be more than I could bear, and that scenes might arise 
unpleasant to more than myself.” 


She highly approved his forbearance, and they had 
leisure for a full discussion of it, and for all the 
commendation which they civilly bestowed on each other, 
as Wickham and another officer walked back with them to 
Longbourn, and during the walk, he particularly attended 
to her. His accompanying them was a double advantage; 
She felt all the compliment it offered to herself, and it was 
most acceptable as an occasion of introducing him to her 
father and mother. 

Soon after their return, a letter was delivered to Miss 
Bennet; it came from Netherfield, and was opened 
immediately. The envelope contained a sheet of elegant, 
little, hot pressed paper, well covered with a lady’s fair, 
flowing hand; and Elizabeth saw her sister’s countenance 
change as she read it, and saw her dwelling intently on 
some particular passages. Jane recollected herself soon, 
and putting the letter away, tried to join with her usual 
cheerfulness in the general conversation; but Elizabeth felt 
an anxiety on the subject which drew off her attention even 
from Wickham; and no sooner had he and his companion 
taken leave, than a glance from Jane invited her to follow 
her up stairs. When they had gained their own room, Jane 
taking out the letter, said, 

“This is from Caroline Bingley; what it contains, has 
surprised me a good deal. The whole party have left 
Netherfield by this time, and are on their way to town; and 
without any intention of coming back again. You shall hear 
what she says.” 

She then read the first sentence aloud, which comprised 
the information of their having just resolved to follow their 
brother to town directly, and of their meaning to dine that 
day in Grosvenor street, where Mr. Hurst had a house. The 
next was in these words. “I do not pretend to regret any 
thing I shall leave in Hertfordshire, except your society, my 
dearest friend; but we will hope at some future period, to 
enjoy many returns of the delightful intercourse we have 


known, and in the mean while may lessen the pain of 
separation by a very frequent and most unreserved 
correspondence. I depend on you for that.” To these high 
flown expressions, Elizabeth listened with all the 
insensibility of distrust; and though the suddenness of their 
removal surprised her, she saw nothing in it really to 
lament; it was not to be supposed that their absence from 
Netherfield would prevent Mr. Bingley’s being there; and as 
to the loss of their society, she was persuaded that Jane 
must soon cease to regard it, in the enjoyment of his. 

“Tt is unlucky,” said she, after a short pause, “that you 
should not be able to see your friends before they leave the 
country. But may we not hope that the period of future 
happiness to which Miss Bingley looks forward, may arrive 
earlier than she is aware, and that the delightful 
intercourse you have known as friends, will be renewed 
with yet greater satisfaction as sisters? — Mr. Bingley will 
not be detained in London by them.” 

“Caroline decidedly says that none of the party will 
return into Hertfordshire this winter. I will read it to you — 

“When my brother left us yesterday, he imagined that the 
business which took him to London, might be concluded in 
three or four days, but as we are certain it cannot be so, 
and at the same time convinced that when Charles gets to 
town, he will be in no hurry to leave it again, we have 
determined on following him thither, that he may not be 
obliged to spend his vacant hours in a comfortless hotel. 
Many of my acquaintance are already there for the winter; I 
wish I could hear that you, my dearest friend, had any 
intention of making one in the croud, but of that I despair. I 
sincerely hope your Christmas in Hertfordshire may 
abound in the gaieties which that season generally brings, 
and that your beaux will be so numerous as to prevent your 
feeling the loss of the three, of whom we shall deprive you.” 

“Tt is evident by this,” added Jane, “that he comes back 
no more this winter.” 


“It is only evident that Miss Bingley does not mean he 
should.” 

“Why will you think so? It must be his own doing. — He 
is his own master. But you do not know ail. I will read you 
the passage which particularly hurts me. I will have no 
reserves from you.” “Mr. Darcy is impatient to see his 
sister, and to confess the truth, we are scarcely less eager 
to meet her again. I really do not think Georgiana Darcy 
has her equal for beauty, elegance, and accomplishments; 
and the affection she inspires in Louisa and myself, is 
heightened into something still more interesting, from the 
hope we dare to entertain of her being hereafter our sister. 
I do not know whether I ever before mentioned to you my 
feelings on this subject, but I will not leave the country 
without confiding them, and I trust you will not esteem 
them unreasonable. My brother admires her greatly 
already, he will have frequent opportunity now of seeing 
her on the most intimate footing, her relations all wish the 
connection as much as his own, and a sister’s partiality is 
not misleading me, I think, when I call Charles most 
capable of engaging any woman’s heart. With all these 
circumstances to favour an attachment and nothing to 
prevent it, am I wrong, my dearest Jane, in indulging the 
hope of an event which will secure the happiness of so 
many?” 

“What think you of this sentence, my dear Lizzy?” — said 
Jane as she finished it. “Is it not clear enough? — Does it 
not expressly declare that Caroline neither expects nor 
wishes me to be her sister; that she is perfectly convinced 
of her brother’s indifference, and that if she suspects the 
nature of my feelings for him, she means (most kindly!) to 
put me on my guard? Can there be any other opinion on the 
subject?” 

“Yes, there can; for mine is totally different. — Will you 
hear it?” 

“Most willingly.” 


“You shall have it in few words. Miss Bingley sees that 
her brother is in love with you, and wants him to marry 
Miss Darcy. She follows him to town in the hope of keeping 
him there, and tries to persuade you that he does not care 
about you.” 

Jane shook her head. 

“Indeed, Jane, you ought to believe me. — No one who 
has ever seen you together, can doubt his affection. Miss 
Bingley I am sure cannot. She is not such a simpleton. 
Could she have seen half as much love in Mr. Darcy for 
herself, she would have ordered her wedding clothes. But 
the case is this. We are not rich enough, or grand enough 
for them; and she is the more anxious to get Miss Darcy for 
her brother, from the notion that when there has been one 
intermarriage, she may have less trouble in achieving a 
second; in which there is certainly some ingenuity, and I 
dare say it would succeed, if Miss de Bourgh were out of 
the way. But, my dearest Jane, you cannot seriously imagine 
that because Miss Bingley tells you her brother greatly 
admires Miss Darcy, he is in the smallest degree less 
sensible of your merit than when he took leave of you on 
Tuesday, or that it will be in her power to persuade him 
that instead of being in love with you, he is very much in 
love with her friend.” 

“Tf we thought alike of Miss Bingley,” replied Jane, “your 
representation of all this, might make me quite easy. But I 
know the foundation is unjust. Caroline is incapable of 
wilfully deceiving any one; and all that I can hope in this 
case is, that she is deceived herself.” 

“That is right. — You could not have started a more 
happy idea, since you will not take comfort in mine. Believe 
her to be deceived by all means. You have now done your 
duty by her, and must fret no longer.” 

“But, my dear sister, can I be happy, even supposing the 
best, in accepting a man whose sisters and friends are all 
wishing him to marry elsewhere?” 


“You must decide for yourself,” said Elizabeth, “and if 
upon mature deliberation, you find that the misery of 
disobliging his two sisters is more than equivalent to the 
happiness of being his wife, I advise you by all means to 
refuse him.” 

“How can you talk so?” — said Jane faintly smiling,—” You 
must know that though I should be exceedingly grieved at 
their disapprobation, I could not hesitate.” 

“T did not think you would; — and that being the case, I 
cannot consider your situation with much compassion.” 

“But if he returns no more this winter, my choice will 
never be required. A thousand things may arise in six 
months!” 

The idea of his returning no more Elizabeth treated with 
the utmost contempt. It appeared to her merely the 
suggestion of Caroline’s interested wishes, and she could 
not for a moment suppose that those wishes, however 
openly or artfully spoken, could influence a young man so 
totally independent of every one. 

She represented to her sister as forcibly as possible what 
she felt on the subject, and had soon the pleasure of seeing 
its happy effect. Jane’s temper was not desponding, and she 
was gradually led to hope, though the diffidence of 
affection sometimes overcame the hope, that Bingley would 
return to Netherfield and answer every wish of her heart. 

They agreed that Mrs. Bennet should only hear of the 
departure of the family, without being alarmed on the score 
of the gentleman’s conduct; but even this partial 
communication gave her a great deal of concern, and she 
bewailed it as exceedingly unlucky that the ladies should 
happen to go away, just as they were all getting so intimate 
together. After lamenting it however at some length, she 
had the consolation of thinking that Mr. Bingley would be 
soon down again and soon dining at Longbourn, and the 
conclusion of all was the comfortable declaration that, 


though he had been invited only to a family dinner, she 
would take care to have two full courses. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Bennets were engaged to dine with the Lucases, and 
again during the chief of the day, was Miss Lucas so kind as 
to listen to Mr. Collins. Elizabeth took an opportunity of 
thanking her. “It keeps him in good humour,” said she, “and 
I am more obliged to you than I can express.” Charlotte 
assured her friend of her satisfaction in being useful, and 
that it amply repaid her for the little sacrifice of her time. 
This was very amiable, but Charlotte’s kindness extended 
farther than Elizabeth had any conception of; — its object 
was nothing less, than to secure her from any return of Mr. 
Collins’s addresses, by engaging them towards herself. 
Such was Miss Lucas’s scheme; and appearances were so 
favourable that when they parted at night, she would have 
felt almost sure of success if he had not been to leave 
Hertfordshire so very soon. But here, she did injustice to 
the fire and independence of his character, for it led him to 
escape out of Longbourn House the next morning with 
admirable slyness, and hasten to Lucas Lodge to throw 
himself at her feet. He was anxious to avoid the notice of 
his cousins, from a conviction that if they saw him depart, 
they could not fail to conjecture his design, and he was not 
willing to have the attempt known till its success could be 
known likewise; for though feeling almost secure, and with 
reason, for Charlotte had been tolerably encouraging, he 
was comparatively diffident since the adventure of 
Wednesday. His reception however was of the most 
flattering kind. Miss Lucas perceived him from an upper 
window as he walked towards the house, and instantly set 
out to meet him accidentally in the lane. But little had she 
dared to hope that so much love and eloquence awaited her 
there. 


In as short a time as Mr. Collins’s long speeches would 
allow, every thing was settled between them to the 
satisfaction of both; and as they entered the house, he 
earnestly entreated her to name the day that was to make 
him the happiest of men; and though such a solicitation 
must be waved for the present, the lady felt no inclination 
to trifle with his happiness. The stupidity with which he was 
favoured by nature, must guard his courtship from any 
charm that could make a woman wish for its continuance; 
and Miss Lucas, who accepted him solely from the pure and 
disinterested desire of an establishment, cared not how 
soon that establishment were gained. 

Sir William and Lady Lucas were speedily applied to for 
their consent; and it was bestowed with a most joyful 
alacrity. Mr. Collins’s present circumstances made it a most 
eligible match for their daughter, to whom they could give 
little fortune; and his prospects of future wealth were 
exceedingly fair. Lady Lucas began directly to calculate 
with more interest than the matter had ever excited before, 
how many years longer Mr. Bennet was likely to live; and 
Sir William gave it as his decided opinion, that whenever 
Mr. Collins should be in possession of the Longbourn 
estate, it would be highly expedient that both he and his 
wife should make their appearance at St. James’s. The 
whole family in short were properly overjoyed on the 
occasion. The younger girls formed hopes of coming out a 
year or two sooner than they might otherwise have done; 
and the boys were relieved from their apprehension of 
Charlotte’s dying an old maid. Charlotte herself was 
tolerably composed. She had gained her point, and had 
time to consider of it. Her reflections were in general 
satisfactory. Mr. Collins to be sure was neither sensible nor 
agreeable; his society was irksome, and his attachment to 
her must be imaginary. But still he would be her husband. 
— Without thinking highly either of men or of matrimony, 
marriage had always been her object; it was the only 


honourable provision for well-educated young women of 
small fortune, and however uncertain of giving happiness, 
must be their pleasantest preservative from want. This 
preservative she had now obtained; and at the age of 
twenty-seven, without having ever been handsome, she felt 
all the good luck of it. The least agreeable circumstance in 
the business, was the surprise it must occasion to Elizabeth 
Bennet, whose friendship she valued beyond that of any 
other person. Elizabeth would wonder, and probably would 
blame her; and though her resolution was not to be shaken, 
her feelings must be hurt by such disapprobation. She 
resolved to give her the information herself, and therefore 
charged Mr. Collins when he returned to Longbourn to 
dinner, to drop no hint of what had passed before any of the 
family. A promise of secrecy was of course very dutifully 
given, but it could not be kept without difficulty; for the 
curiosity excited by his long absence, burst forth in such 
very direct questions on his return, as required some 
ingenuity to evade, and he was at the same time exercising 
great self-denial, for he was longing to publish his 
prosperous love. 

As he was to begin his journey too early on the morrow 
to see any of the family, the ceremony of leave-taking was 
performed when the ladies moved for the night; and Mrs. 
Bennet with great politeness and cordiality said how happy 
they should be to see him at Longbourn again, whenever 
his other engagements might allow him to visit them. 

“My dear Madam,” he replied, “this invitation is 
particularly gratifying, because it is what I have been 
hoping to receive; and you may be very certain that I shall 
avail myself of it as soon as possible.” 

They were all astonished; and Mr. Bennet, who could by 
no means wish for so speedy a return, immediately said, 

“But is there not danger of Lady Catherine’s 
disapprobation here, my good sir? — You had better neglect 


your relations, than run the risk of offending your 
patroness.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Mr. Collins, “I am particularly 
obliged to you for this friendly caution, and you may 
depend upon my not taking so material a step without her 
ladyship’s concurrence.” 

“You cannot be too much on your guard. Risk any thing 
rather than her displeasure; and if you find it likely to be 
raised by your coming to us again, which I should think 
exceedingly probable, stay quietly at home, and be satisfied 
that we shall take no offence.” 

“Believe me, my dear sir, my gratitude is warmly excited 
by such affectionate attention; and depend upon it, you will 
speedily receive from me a letter of thanks for this, as well 
as for every other mark of your regard during my stay in 
Hertfordshire. As for my fair cousins, though my absence 
may not be long enough to render it necessary, I shall now 
take the liberty of wishing them health and happiness, not 
excepting my cousin Elizabeth.” 

With proper civilities the ladies then withdrew; all of 
them equally surprised to find that he meditated a quick 
return. Mrs. Bennet wished to understand by it that he 
thought of paying his addresses to one of her younger girls, 
and Mary might have been prevailed on to accept him. She 
rated his abilities much higher than any of the others; there 
was a solidity in his reflections which often struck her, and 
though by no means so clever as herself, she thought that if 
encouraged to read and improve himself by such an 
example as her’s, he might become a very agreeable 
companion. But on the following morning, every hope of 
this kind was done away. Miss Lucas called soon after 
breakfast, and in a private conference with Elizabeth 
related the event of the day before. 

The possibility of Mr. Collins’s fancying himself in love 
with her friend had once occurred to Elizabeth within the 
last day or two; but that Charlotte could encourage him, 


seemed almost as far from possibility as that she could 
encourage him herself, and her astonishment was 
consequently so great as to overcome at first the bounds of 
decorum, and she could not help crying out, 

“Engaged to Mr. Collins! my dear Charlotte, — 
impossible!” 

The steady countenance which Miss Lucas _ had 
commanded in telling her story, gave way to a momentary 
confusion here on receiving so direct a reproach; though, 
as it was no more than she expected, she soon regained her 
composure, and calmly replied, 

“Why should you be surprised, my dear Eliza? — Do you 
think it incredible that Mr. Collins should be able to 
procure any woman’s good opinion, because he was not so 
happy as to succeed with you?” 

But Elizabeth had now recollected herself, and making a 
strong effort for it, was able to assure her with tolerable 
firmness that the prospect of their relationship was highly 
grateful to her, and that she wished her all imaginable 
happiness. 

“IT see what you are feeling,” replied Charlotte,—’ you 
must be surprised, very much surprised, — so lately as Mr. 
Collins was wishing to marry you. But when you have had 
time to think it all over, I hope you will be satisfied with 
what I have done. I am not romantic you know. I never was. 
I ask only a comfortable home; and considering Mr. 
Collins’s character, connections, and situation in life, I am 
convinced that my chance of happiness with him is as fair, 
as most people can boast on entering the marriage state.” 

Elizabeth quietly answered “Undoubtedly;” — and after 
an awkward pause, they returned to the rest of the family. 
Charlotte did not stay much longer, and Elizabeth was then 
left to reflect on what she had heard. It was a long time 
before she became at all reconciled to the idea of so 
unsuitable a match. The strangeness of Mr. Collins’s 
making two offers of marriage within three days, was 


nothing in comparison of his being now accepted. She had 
always felt that Charlotte’s opinion of matrimony was not 
exactly like her own, but she could not have supposed it 
possible that when called into action, she would have 
sacrificed every better feeling to worldly advantage. 
Charlotte the wife of Mr. Collins, was a most humiliating 
picture! — And to the pang of a friend disgracing herself 
and sunk in her esteem, was added the distressing 
conviction that it was impossible for that friend to be 
tolerably happy in the lot she had chosen. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Elizabeth was sitting with her mother and _ sisters, 
reflecting on what she had heard, and doubting whether 
she were authorised to mention it, when Sir William Lucas 
himself appeared, sent by his daughter to announce her 
engagement to the family. With many compliments to them, 
and much self-gratulation on the prospect of a connection 
between the houses, he unfolded the matter, — to an 
audience not merely wondering, but incredulous; for Mrs. 
Bennet, with more perseverance than politeness, protested 
he must be entirely mistaken, and Lydia, always unguarded 
and often uncivil, boisterously exclaimed, 

“Good Lord! Sir William, how can you tell such a story? 
— Do not you know that Mr. Collins wants to marry Lizzy?” 

Nothing less than the complaisance of a courtier could 
have borne without anger such treatment; but Sir William’s 
good breeding carried him through it all; and though he 
begged leave to be positive as to the truth of his 
information, he listened to all their impertinence with the 
most forbearing courtesy. 

Elizabeth, feeling it incumbent on her to relieve him from 
so unpleasant a situation, now put herself forward to 
confirm his account, by mentioning her prior knowledge of 
it from Charlotte herself; and endeavoured to put a stop to 
the exclamations of her mother and sisters, by the 
earnestness of her congratulations to Sir William, in which 
she was readily joined by Jane, and by making a variety of 
remarks on the happiness that might be expected from the 
match, the excellent character of Mr. Collins, and the 
convenient distance of Hunsford from London. 

Mrs. Bennet was in fact too much overpowered to say a 
great deal while Sir William remained; but no sooner had 
he left them than her feelings found a rapid vent. In the 


first place, she persisted in disbelieving the whole of the 
matter; secondly, she was very sure that Mr. Collins had 
been taken in; thirdly, she trusted that they would never be 
happy together; and fourthly, that the match might be 
broken off. Two inferences, however, were plainly deduced 
from the whole; one, that Elizabeth was the real cause of all 
the mischief; and the other, that she herself had been 
barbarously used by them all; and on these two points she 
principally dwelt during the rest of the day. Nothing could 
console and nothing appease her. — Nor did that day wear 
out her resentment. A week elapsed before she could see 
Elizabeth without scolding her, a month passed away 
before she could speak to Sir William or Lady Lucas 
without being rude, and many months were gone before 
she could at all forgive their daughter. 

Mr. Bennet’s emotions were much more tranquil on the 
occasion, and such as he did experience he pronounced to 
be of a most agreeable sort; for it gratified him, he said, to 
discover that Charlotte Lucas, whom he had been used to 
think tolerably sensible, was as foolish as his wife, and 
more foolish than his daughter! 

Jane confessed herself a little surprised at the match; but 
she said less of her astonishment than of her earnest desire 
for their happiness; nor could Elizabeth persuade her to 
consider it as improbable. Kitty and Lydia were far from 
envying Miss Lucas, for Mr. Collins was only a clergyman; 
and it affected them in no other way than as a piece of 
news to spread at Meryton. 

Lady Lucas could not be insensible of triumph on being 
able to retort on Mrs. Bennet the comfort of having a 
daughter well married; and she called at Longbourn rather 
oftener than usual to say how happy she was, though Mrs. 
Bennet’s sour looks and ill-natured remarks might have 
been enough to drive happiness away. 

Between Elizabeth and Charlotte there was a restraint 
which kept them mutually silent on the subject; and 


Elizabeth felt persuaded that no real confidence could ever 
subsist between them again. Her disappointment in 
Charlotte made her turn with fonder regard to her sister, of 
whose rectitude and delicacy she was sure her opinion 
could never be shaken, and for whose happiness she grew 
daily more anxious, as Bingley had now been gone a week, 
and nothing was heard of his return. 

Jane had sent Caroline an early answer to her letter, and 
was counting the days till she might reasonably hope to 
hear again. The promised letter of thanks from Mr. Collins 
arrived on Tuesday, addressed to their father, and written 
with all the solemnity of gratitude which a twelvemonth’s 
abode in the family might have prompted. After discharging 
his conscience on that head, he proceeded to inform them, 
with many rapturous expressions, of his happiness in 
having obtained the affection of their amiable neighbour, 
Miss Lucas, and then explained that it was merely with the 
view of enjoying her society that he had been so ready to 
close with their kind wish of seeing him again at 
Longbourn, whither he hoped to be able to return on 
Monday fortnight; for Lady Catherine, he added, so heartily 
approved his marriage, that she wished it to take place as 
soon as_ possible, which he trusted would be an 
unanswerable argument with his amiable Charlotte to 
name an early day for making him the happiest of men. 

Mr. Collins’s return into Hertfordshire was no longer a 
matter of pleasure to Mrs. Bennet. On the contrary she was 
as much disposed to complain of it as her husband. — It 
was very strange that he should come to Longbourn instead 
of to Lucas Lodge; it was also very inconvenient and 
exceedingly troublesome. — She hated having visitors in 
the house while her health was so indifferent, and lovers 
were of all people the most disagreeable. Such were the 
gentle murmurs of Mrs. Bennet, and they gave way only to 
the greater distress of Mr. Bingley’s continued absence. 


Neither Jane nor Elizabeth were comfortable on this 
subject. Day after day passed away without bringing any 
other tidings of him than the report which shortly prevailed 
in Meryton of his coming no more to Netherfield the whole 
winter; a report which highly incensed Mrs. Bennet, and 
which she never failed to contradict as a most scandalous 
falsehood. 

Even Elizabeth began to fear — not that Bingley was 
indifferent — but that his sisters would be successful in 
keeping him away. Unwilling as she was to admit an idea so 
destructive of Jane’s happiness, and so dishonourable to 
the stability of her lover, she could not prevent its 
frequently recurring. The united efforts of his two unfeeling 
sisters and of his overpowering friend, assisted by the 
attractions of Miss Darcy and the amusements of London, 
might be too much, she feared, for the strength of his 
attachment. 

As for Jane, her anxiety under this suspence was, of 
course, more painful than Elizabeth’s; but whatever she felt 
she was desirous of concealing, and between herself and 
Elizabeth, therefore, the subject was never alluded to. But 
as no such delicacy restrained her mother, an hour seldom 
passed in which she did not talk of Bingley, express her 
impatience for his arrival, or even require Jane to confess 
that if he did not come back, she should think herself very 
ill used. It needed all Jane’s steady mildness to bear these 
attacks with tolerable tranquillity. 

Mr. Collins returned most punctually on the Monday 
fortnight, but his reception at Longbourn was not quite so 
gracious as it had been on his first introduction. He was too 
happy, however, to need much attention; and luckily for the 
others, the business of love-making relieved them from a 
great deal of his company. The chief of every day was spent 
by him at Lucas Lodge, and he sometimes returned to 
Longbourn only in time to make an apology for his absence 
before the family went to bed. 


Mrs. Bennet was really in a most pitiable state. The very 
mention of any thing concerning the match threw her into 
an agony of ill humour, and wherever she went she was 
sure of hearing it talked of. The sight of Miss Lucas was 
odious to her. As her successor in that house, she regarded 
her with jealous abhorrence. Whenever Charlotte came to 
see them she concluded her to be anticipating the hour of 
possession; and whenever she spoke in a low voice to Mr. 
Collins, was convinced that they were talking of the 
Longbourn estate, and resolving to turn herself and her 
daughters out of the house, as soon as Mr. Bennet were 
dead. She complained bitterly of all this to her husband. 

“Indeed, Mr. Bennet,” said she, “it is very hard to think 
that Charlotte Lucas should ever be mistress of this house, 
that I should be forced to make way for her, and live to see 
her take my place in it!” 

“My dear, do not give way to such gloomy thoughts. Let 
us hope for better things. Let us flatter ourselves that J may 
be the survivor.” 

This was not very consoling to Mrs. Bennet, and, 
therefore, instead of making any answer, she went on as 
before, 

“T cannot bear to think that they should have all this 
estate. If it was not for the entail I should not mind it.” 

“What should not you mind?” 

“T should not mind any thing at all.” 

“Let us be thankful that you are preserved from a state 
of such insensibility.” 

“T never can be thankful, Mr. Bennet, for any thing about 
the entail. How any one could have the conscience to entail 
away an estate from one’s own daughters I cannot 
understand; and all for the sake of Mr. Collins too! — Why 
should he have it more than anybody else?” 

“T leave it to yourself to determine,” said Mr. Bennet. 


VOLUME II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss Bingley’s letter arrived, and put an end to doubt. The 
very first sentence conveyed the assurance of their being 
all settled in London for the winter, and concluded with her 
brother’s regret at not having had time to pay his respects 
to his friends in Hertfordshire before he left the country. 

Hope was over, entirely over; and when Jane could attend 
to the rest of the letter, she found little, except the 
professed affection of the writer, that could give her any 
comfort. Miss Darcy’s praise occupied the chief of it. Her 
many attractions were again dwelt on, and Caroline 
boasted joyfully of their increasing intimacy, and ventured 
to predict the accomplishment of the wishes which had 
been unfolded in her former letter. She wrote also with 
great pleasure of her brother’s being an inmate of Mr. 
Darcy’s house, and mentioned with raptures, some plans of 
the latter with regard to new furniture. 

Elizabeth, to whom Jane very soon communicated the 
chief of all this, heard it in silent indignation. Her heart was 
divided between concern for her sister, and resentment 
against all the others. To Caroline’s assertion of her 
brother’s being partial to Miss Darcy she paid no credit. 
That he was really fond of Jane, she doubted no more than 
She had ever done; and much as she had always been 
disposed to like him, she could not think without anger, 
hardly without contempt, on that easiness of temper, that 
want of proper resolution which now made him the slave of 
his designing friends, and led him to sacrifice his own 
happiness to the caprice of their inclinations. Had his own 
happiness, however, been the only sacrifice, he might have 
been allowed to sport with it in what ever manner he 
thought best; but her sister’s was involved in it, as she 
thought he must be sensible himself. It was a subject, in 


short, on which reflection would be long indulged, and 
must be unavailing. She could think of nothing else, and yet 
whether Bingley’s regard had really died away, or were 
suppressed by his friends’ interference; whether he had 
been aware of Jane’s attachment, or whether it had 
escaped his observation; whichever were the case, though 
her opinion of him must be materially affected by the 
difference, her sister’s situation remained the same, her 
peace equally wounded. 

A day or two passed before Jane had courage to speak of 
her feelings to Elizabeth; but at last on Mrs. Bennet’s 
leaving them together, after a longer irritation than usual 
about Netherfield and its master, she could not help saying, 

“Oh! that my dear mother had more command over 
herself; she can have no idea of the pain she gives me by 
her continual reflections on him. But I will not repine. It 
cannot last long. He will be forgot, and we shall all be as 
we were before.” 

Elizabeth looked at her sister with incredulous solicitude, 
but said nothing. 

“You doubt me,” cried Jane, slightly colouring; “indeed 
you have no reason. He may live in my memory as the most 
amiable man of my acquaintance, but that is all. I have 
nothing either to hope or fear, and nothing to reproach him 
with. Thank God! I have not that pain. A little time 
therefore. — I shall certainly try to get the better.” 

With a stronger voice she soon added, “I have this 
comfort immediately, that it has not been more than an 
error of fancy on my side, and that it has done no harm to 
any one but myself.” 

“My dear Jane!” exclaimed Elizabeth, “you are too good. 
Your sweetness and disinterestedness are really angelic; I 
do not know what to say to you. I feel as if I had never done 
you justice, or loved you as you deserve.” 

Miss Bennet eagerly disclaimed all extraordinary merit, 
and threw back the praise on her sister’s warm affection. 


“Nay,” said Elizabeth, “this is not fair. You wish to think 
all the world respectable, and are hurt if I speak ill of any 
body. J only want to think you perfect, and you set yourself 
against it. Do not be afraid of my running into any excess, 
of my encroaching on your privilege of universal good will. 
You need not. There are few people whom I really love, and 
still fewer of whom I think well. The more I see of the 
world, the more am I dissatisfied with it; and every day 
confirms my belief of the inconsistency of all human 
characters, and of the little dependence that can be placed 
on the appearance of either merit or sense. I have met with 
two instances lately; one I will not mention; the other is 
Charlotte’s marriage. It is unaccountable! in every view it 
is unaccountable!” 

“My dear Lizzy, do not give way to such feelings as these. 
They will ruin your happiness. You do not make allowance 
enough for difference of situation and temper. Consider Mr. 
Collins’s respectability, and Charlotte’s prudent, steady 
character. Remember that she is one of a large family; that 
as to fortune, it is a most eligible match; and be ready to 
believe, for every body’s sake, that she may feel something 
like regard and esteem for our cousin.” 

“To oblige you, I would try to believe almost any thing, 
but no one else could be benefited by such a belief as this; 
for were I persuaded that Charlotte had any regard for him, 
I should only think worse of her understanding, than I now 
do of her heart. My dear Jane, Mr. Collins is a conceited, 
pompous, narrow-minded, silly man; you know he is, as well 
as I do; and you must feel, as well as I do, that the woman 
who marries him, cannot have a proper way of thinking. 
You Shall not defend her, though it is Charlotte Lucas. You 
shall not, for the sake of one individual, change the 
meaning of principle and integrity, nor endeavour to 
persuade yourself or me, that selfishness is prudence, and 
insensibility of danger, security for happiness.” 


“T must think your language too strong in speaking of 
both,” replied Jane, “and I hope you will be convinced of it, 
by seeing them happy together. But enough of this. You 
alluded to something else. You mentioned two instances. I 
cannot misunderstand you, but I intreat you, dear Lizzy, not 
to pain me by thinking that person to blame, and saying 
your opinion of him is sunk. We must not be so ready to 
fancy ourselves intentionally injured. We must not expect a 
lively young man to be always so guarded and circumspect. 
It is very often nothing but our own vanity that deceives us. 
Women fancy admiration means more than it does.” 

“And men take care that they should.” 

“If it is designedly done, they cannot be justified; but I 
have no idea of there being so much design in the world as 
some persons imagine.” 

“T am far from attributing any part of Mr. Bingley’s 
conduct to design,” said Elizabeth; “but without scheming 
to do wrong, or to make others unhappy, there may be 
error, and there may be misery. Thoughtlessness, want of 
attention to other people’s feelings, and want of resolution, 
will do the business.” 

“And do you impute it to either of those?” 

“Yes; to the last. But if I go on, I shall displease you by 
saying what I think of persons you esteem. Stop me whilst 
you can.” 

“You persist, then, in supposing his sisters influence 
him.” 

“Yes, in conjunction with his friend.” 

“T cannot believe it. Why should they try to influence 
him? They can only wish his happiness, and if he is 
attached to me, no other woman can secure it.” 

“Your first position is false. They may wish many things 
besides his happiness; they may wish his increase of wealth 
and consequence; they may wish him to marry a girl who 
has all the importance of money, great connections, and 
pride.” 


“Beyond a doubt, they do wish him to chuse Miss Darcy,” 
replied Jane; “but this may be from better feelings than you 
are supposing. They have known her much longer than they 
have known me; no wonder if they love her better. But, 
whatever may be their own wishes, it is very unlikely they 
should have opposed their brother’s. What sister would 
think herself at liberty to do it, unless there were 
something very objectionable? If they believed him 
attached to me, they would not try to part us; if he were so, 
they could not succeed. By supposing such an affection, you 
make every body acting unnaturally and wrong, and me 
most unhappy. Do not distress me by the idea. I am not 
ashamed of having been mistaken — or, at least, it is slight, 
it is nothing in comparison of what I should feel in thinking 
ill of him or his sisters. Let me take it in the best light, in 
the light in which it may be understood.” 

Elizabeth could not oppose such a wish; and from this 
time Mr. Bingley’s name was scarcely ever mentioned 
between them. 

Mrs. Bennet still continued to wonder and repine at his 
returning no more, and though a day seldom passed in 
which Elizabeth did not account for it clearly, there seemed 
little chance of her ever considering it with less perplexity. 
Her daughter endeavoured to convince her of what she did 
not believe herself, that his attentions to Jane had been 
merely the effect of a common and transient liking, which 
ceased when he saw her no more; but though the 
probability of the statement was admitted at the time, she 
had the same story to repeat every day. Mrs. Bennet’s best 
comfort was, that Mr. Bingley must be down again in the 
summer. 

Mr. Bennet treated the matter differently. “So, Lizzy,” 
said he one day, “your sister is crossed in love I find. I 
congratulate her. Next to being married, a girl likes to be 
crossed in love a little now and then. It is something to 
think of, and gives her a sort of distinction among her 


companions. When is your turn to come? You will hardly 
bear to be long outdone by Jane. Now is your time. Here 
are officers enough at Meryton to disappoint all the young 
ladies in the country. Let Wickham be your man. He is a 
pleasant fellow, and would jilt you creditably.” 

“Thank you, Sir, but a less agreeable man would satisfy 
me. We must not all expect Jane’s good fortune.” 

“True,” said Mr. Bennet, “but it is a comfort to think that, 
whatever of that kind may befal you, you have an 
affectionate mother who will always make the most of it.” 

Mr. Wickham’s society was of material service in 
dispelling the gloom, which the late perverse occurrences 
had thrown on many of the Longbourn family. They saw him 
often, and to his other recommendations was now added 
that of general unreserve. The whole of what Elizabeth had 
already heard, his claims on Mr. Darcy, and all that he had 
suffered from him, was now openly acknowledged and 
publicly canvassed; and every body was pleased to think 
how much they had always disliked Mr. Darcy before they 
had known any thing of the matter. 

Miss Bennet was the only creature who could suppose 
there might be any extenuating circumstances in the case, 
unknown to the society of Hertfordshire; her mild and 
steady candour always pleaded for allowances, and urged 
the possibility of mistakes — but by everybody else Mr. 
Darcy was condemned as the worst of men. 


CHAPTER II. 


After a week spent in professions of love and schemes of 
felicity, Mr. Collins was called from his amiable Charlotte 
by the arrival of Saturday. The pain of separation, however, 
might be alleviated on his side, by preparations for the 
reception of his bride, as he had reason to hope, that 
shortly after his next return into Hertfordshire, the day 
would be fixed that was to make him the happiest of men. 
He took leave of his relations at Longbourn with as much 
solemnity as before; wished his fair cousins health and 
happiness again, and promised their father another letter 
of thanks. 

On the following Monday, Mrs. Bennet had the pleasure 
of receiving her brother and his wife, who came as usual to 
spend the Christmas at Longbourn. Mr. Gardiner was a 
sensible, gentleman-like man, greatly superior to his sister, 
as well by nature as education. The Netherfield ladies 
would have had difficulty in believing that a man who lived 
by trade, and within view of his own warehouses, could 
have been so well bred and agreeable. Mrs. Gardiner, who 
was several years younger than Mrs. Bennet and Mrs. 
Philips, was an amiable, intelligent, elegant woman, and a 
great favourite with all her Longbourn nieces. Between the 
two eldest and herself especially, there subsisted a very 
particular regard. They had frequently been staying with 
her in town. 

The first part of Mrs. Gardiner’s business on her arrival, 
was to distribute her presents and describe the newest 
fashions. When this was done, she had a less active part to 
play. It became her turn to listen. Mrs. Bennet had many 
grievances to relate, and much to complain of. They had all 
been very ill-used since she last saw her sister. Two of her 


girls had been on the point of marriage, and after all there 
was nothing in it. 

“TI do not blame Jane,” she continued, “for Jane would 
have got Mr. Bingley, if she could. But, Lizzy! Oh, sister! it 
is very hard to think that she might have been Mr. Collins’s 
wife by this time, had not it been for her own perverseness. 
He made her an offer in this very room, and she refused 
him. The consequence of it is, that Lady Lucas will have a 
daughter married before I have, and that Longbourn estate 
is just as much entailed as ever. The Lucases are very artful 
people indeed, sister. They are all for what they can get. I 
am sorry to say it of them, but so it is. It makes me very 
nervous and poorly, to be thwarted so in my own family, and 
to have neighbours who think of themselves before anybody 
else. However, your coming just at this time is the greatest 
of comforts, and I am very glad to hear what you tell us, of 
long sleeves.” 

Mrs. Gardiner, to whom the chief of this news had been 
given before, in the course of Jane and Elizabeth’s 
correspondence with her, made her sister a slight answer, 
and in compassion to her nieces turned the conversation. 

When alone with Elizabeth afterwards, she spoke more 
on the subject. “It seems likely to have been a desirable 
match for Jane,” said she. “I am sorry it went off. But these 
things happen so often! A young man, such as you describe 
Mr. Bingley, so easily falls in love with a pretty girl for a few 
weeks, and when accident separates them, so easily forgets 
her, that these sort of inconstancies are very frequent.” 

“An excellent consolation in its way,” said Elizabeth, “but 
it will not do for us. We do not suffer by accident. It does 
not often happen that the interference of friends will 
persuade a young man of independent fortune to think no 
more of a girl, whom he was violently in love with only a 
few days before.” 

“But that expression of ‘violently in love’ is so hackneyed, 
so doubtful, so indefinite, that it gives me very little idea. It 


is as often applied to feelings which arise from an half- 
hour’s acquaintance, as to a real, strong attachment. Pray, 
how violent was Mr. Bingley’s love?” 

“T never saw a more promising inclination. He was 
growing quite inattentive to other people, and wholly 
engrossed by her. Every time they met, it was more decided 
and remarkable. At his own ball he offended two or three 
young ladies, by not asking them to dance, and I spoke to 
him twice myself, without receiving an answer. Could there 
be finer symptoms? Is not general incivility the very 
essence of love?” 

“Oh, yes! — of that kind of love which I suppose him to 
have felt. Poor Jane! I am sorry for her, because, with her 
disposition, she may not get over it immediately. It had 
better have happened to you, Lizzy; you would have 
laughed yourself out of it sooner. But do you think she 
would be prevailed on to go back with us? Change of scene 
might be of service — and perhaps a little relief from home, 
may be as useful as anything.” 

Elizabeth was exceedingly pleased with this proposal, 
and felt persuaded of her sister’s ready acquiescence. 

“T hope,” added Mrs. Gardiner, “that no consideration 
with regard to this young man will influence her. We live in 
so different a part of town, all our connections are so 
different, and, as you well know, we go out so little, that it 
is very improbable they should meet at all, unless he really 
comes to see her.” 

“And that is quite impossible; for he is now in the custody 
of his friend, and Mr. Darcy would no more suffer him to 
call on Jane in such a part of London! My dear aunt, how 
could you think of it? Mr. Darcy may perhaps have heard of 
such a place as Gracechurch Street, but he would hardly 
think a month’s ablution enough to cleanse him from its 
impurities, were he once to enter it; and depend upon it, 
Mr. Bingley never stirs without him.” 


“So much the better. I hope they will not meet at all. But 
does not Jane correspond with the sister? She will not be 
able to help calling.” 

“She will drop the acquaintance entirely.” 

But in spite of the certainty in which Elizabeth affected 
to place this point, as well as the still more interesting one 
of Bingley’s being withheld from seeing Jane, she felt a 
solicitude on the subject which convinced her, on 
examination, that she did not consider it entirely hopeless. 
It was possible, and sometimes she thought it probable, 
that his affection might be re-animated, and the influence 
of his friends successfully combated by the more natural 
influence of Jane’s attractions. 

Miss Bennet accepted her aunt’s invitation with 
pleasure; and the Bingleys were no otherwise in her 
thoughts at the time, than as she hoped that, by Caroline’s 
not living in the same house with her brother, she might 
occasionally spend a morning with her, without any danger 
of seeing him. 

The Gardiners staid a week at Longbourn; and what with 
the Philipses, the Lucases, and the officers, there was not a 
day without its engagement. Mrs. Bennet had so carefully 
provided for the entertainment of her brother and sister, 
that they did not once sit down to a family dinner. When the 
engagement was for home, some of the officers always 
made part of it, of which officers Mr. Wickham was sure to 
be one; and on these occasions, Mrs. Gardiner, rendered 
suspicious by Elizabeth’s warm commendation of him, 
narrowly observed them both. Without supposing them, 
from what she saw, to be very seriously in love, their 
preference of each other was plain enough to make her a 
little uneasy; and she resolved to speak to Elizabeth on the 
subject before she left Hertfordshire, and represent to her 
the imprudence of encouraging such an attachment. 

To Mrs. Gardiner, Wickham had one means of affording 
pleasure, unconnected with his general powers. About ten 


or a dozen years ago, before her marriage, she had spent a 
considerable time in that very part of Derbyshire, to which 
he belonged. They had, therefore, many acquaintance in 
common; and, though Wickham had been little there since 
the death of Darcy’s father, five years before, it was yet in 
his power to give her fresher intelligence of her former 
friends, than she had been in the way of procuring. 

Mrs. Gardiner had seen Pemberley, and known the late 
Mr. Darcy by character perfectly well. Here consequently 
was an inexhaustible subject of discourse. In comparing her 
recollection of Pemberley, with the minute description 
which Wickham could give, and in bestowing her tribute of 
praise on the character of its late possessor, she was 
delighting both him and herself. On being made acquainted 
with the present Mr. Darcy’s treatment of him, she tried to 
remember something of that gentleman’s’§ reputed 
disposition when quite a lad, which might agree with it, and 
was confident at last, that she recollected having heard Mr. 
Fitzwilliam Darcy formerly spoken of as a very proud, ill- 
natured boy. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Gardiner’s caution to Elizabeth was punctually and 
kindly given on the first favourable opportunity of speaking 
to her alone; after honestly telling her what she thought, 
she thus went on: 

“You are too sensible a girl, Lizzy, to fall in love merely 
because you are warned against it; and, therefore, I am not 
afraid of speaking openly. Seriously, I would have you be on 
your guard. Do not involve yourself, or endeavour to involve 
him in an affection which the want of fortune would make 
so very imprudent. I have nothing to say against him; he is 
a most interesting young man; and if he had the fortune he 
ought to have, I should think you could not do better. But as 
it is — you must not let your fancy run away with you. You 
have sense, and we all expect you to use it. Your father 
would depend on your resolution and good conduct, I am 
sure. You must not disappoint your father.” 

“My dear aunt, this is being serious indeed.” 

“Yes, and I hope to engage you to be serious likewise.” 

“Well, then, you need not be under any alarm. I will take 
care of myself, and of Mr. Wickham too. He shall not be in 
love with me, if I can prevent it.” 

“Elizabeth, you are not serious now.” 

“T beg your pardon. I will try again. At present I am not 
in love with Mr. Wickham; no, I certainly am not. But he is, 
beyond all comparison, the most agreeable man I ever saw 
— and if he becomes really attached to me — I believe it 
will be better that he should not. I see the imprudence of it. 
— Oh! that abominable Mr. Darcy! — My father’s opinion of 
me does me the greatest honour; and I should be miserable 
to forfeit it. My father, however, is partial to Mr. Wickham. 
In short, my dear aunt, I should be very sorry to be the 
means of making any of you unhappy; but since we see 


every day that where there is affection, young people are 
seldom withheld by immediate want of fortune, from 
entering into engagements with each other, how can I 
promise to be wiser than so many of my fellow creatures if I 
am tempted, or how am I even to know that it would be 
wisdom to resist? All that I can promise you, therefore, is 
not to be in a hurry. I will not be in a hurry to believe 
myself his first object. When I am in company with him, I 
will not be wishing. In short, I will do my best.” 

“Perhaps it will be as well, if you discourage his coming 
here so very often. At least, you should not remind your 
Mother of inviting him.” 

“As I did the other day,” said Elizabeth, with a conscious 
smile; “very true, it will be wise in me to refrain from that. 
But do not imagine that he is always here so often. It is on 
your account that he has been so frequently invited this 
week. You know my mother’s ideas as to the necessity of 
constant company for her friends. But really, and upon my 
honour, I will try to do what I think to be wisest; and now, I 
hope you are satisfied.” 

Her aunt assured her that she was; and Elizabeth having 
thanked her for the kindness of her hints, they parted; a 
wonderful instance of advice being given on such a point, 
without being resented. 

Mr. Collins returned into Hertfordshire soon after it had 
been quitted by the Gardiners and Jane; but as he took up 
his abode with the Lucases, his arrival was no great 
inconvenience to Mrs. Bennet. His marriage was now fast 
approaching, and she was at length so far resigned as to 
think it inevitable, and even repeatedly to say in an ill- 
natured tone that she “wished they might be happy.” 
Thursday was to be the wedding day, and on Wednesday 
Miss Lucas paid her farewell visit; and when she rose to 
take leave, Elizabeth, ashamed of her mother’s ungracious 
and reluctant good wishes, and sincerely affected herself, 


accompanied her out of the room. As they went down stairs 
together, Charlotte said, 

“T shall depend on hearing from you very often, Eliza.” 

“ That you certainly shall.” 

“And I have another favour to ask. Will you come and see 
me?” 

“We shall often meet, I hope, in Hertfordshire.” 

“T am not likely to leave Kent for some time. Promise me, 
therefore, to come to Hunsford.” 

Elizabeth could not refuse, though she foresaw little 
pleasure in the visit. 

“My father and Maria are to come to me in March,” 
added Charlotte, “and I hope you will consent to be of the 
party. Indeed, Eliza, you will be as welcome to me as either 
of them.” 

The wedding took place; the bride and bridegroom set off 
for Kent from the church door, and every body had as much 
to say or to hear on the subject as usual. Elizabeth soon 
heard from her friend; and their correspondence was as 
regular and frequent as it had ever been; that it should be 
equally unreserved was impossible. Elizabeth could never 
address her without feeling that all the comfort of intimacy 
was over, and, though determined not to slacken as a 
correspondent, it was for the sake of what had been, rather 
than what was. Charlotte’s first letters were received with 
a good deal of eagerness; there could not but be curiosity 
to know how she would speak of her new home, how she 
would like Lady Catherine, and how happy she would dare 
pronounce herself to be; though, when the letters were 
read, Elizabeth felt that Charlotte expressed herself on 
every point exactly as she might have foreseen. She wrote 
cheerfully, seemed surrounded with comforts, and 
mentioned nothing which she could not praise. The house, 
furniture, neighbourhood, and roads, were all to her taste, 
and Lady Catherine’s behaviour was most friendly and 
obliging. It was Mr. Collins’s picture of Hunsford and 


Rosings rationally softened; and Elizabeth perceived that 
she must wait for her own visit there, to know the rest. 

Jane had already written a few lines to her sister to 
announce their safe arrival in London; and when she wrote 
again, Elizabeth hoped it would be in her power to say 
something of the Bingleys. 

Her impatience for this second letter was as _ well 
rewarded as impatience generally is. Jane had been a week 
in town, without either seeing or hearing from Caroline. 
She accounted for it, however, by supposing that her last 
letter to her friend from Longbourn, had by some accident 
been lost. 

“My aunt,” she continued, “is going to-morrow into that 
part of the town, and I shall take the opportunity of calling 
in Grosvenor-street.” 

She wrote again when the visit was paid, and she had 
seen Miss Bingley. “I did not think Caroline in spirits,” were 
her words, “but she was very glad to see me, and 
reproached me for giving her no notice of my coming to 
London. I was right, therefore; my last letter had never 
reached her. I enquired after their brother, of course. He 
was well, but so much engaged with Mr. Darcy, that they 
scarcely ever saw him. I found that Miss Darcy was 
expected to dinner. I wish I could see her. My visit was not 
long, as Caroline and Mrs. Hurst were going out. I dare say 
I shall soon see them here.” 

Elizabeth shook her head over this letter. It convinced 
her, that accident only could discover to Mr. Bingley her 
sister’s being in town. 

Four weeks passed away, and Jane saw nothing of him. 
She endeavoured to persuade herself that she did not 
regret it; but she could no longer be blind to Miss Bingley’s 
inattention. After waiting at home every morning for a 
fortnight, and inventing every evening a fresh excuse for 
her, the visitor did at last appear; but the shortness of her 
stay, and yet more, the alteration of her manner, would 


allow Jane to deceive herself no longer. The letter which 
she wrote on this occasion to her sister, will prove what she 
felt. 

“My dearest Lizzy will, I am sure, be incapable of 
triumphing in her better judgment, at my expence, when I 
confess myself to have been entirely deceived in Miss 
Bingley’s regard for me. But, my dear sister, though the 
event has proved you right, do not think me obstinate if I 
still assert, that, considering what her behaviour was, my 
confidence was as natural as your suspicion. I do not at all 
comprehend her reason for wishing to be intimate with me, 
but if the same circumstances were to happen again, I am 
sure I should be deceived again. Caroline did not return my 
visit till yesterday; and not a note, not a line, did I receive 
in the mean time. When she did come, it was very evident 
that she had no pleasure in it; she made a slight, formal, 
apology, for not calling before, said not a word of wishing to 
see me again, and was in every respect so altered a 
creature, that when she went away, I was perfectly resolved 
to continue the acquaintance no longer. I pity, though I 
cannot help blaming her. She was very wrong in singling 
me out as she did; I can safely say, that every advance to 
intimacy began on her side. But I pity her, because she 
must feel that she has been acting wrong, and because I am 
very sure that anxiety for her brother is the cause of it. I 
need not explain myself farther; and though we know this 
anxiety to be quite needless, yet if she feels it, it will easily 
account for her behaviour to me; and so deservedly dear as 
he is to his sister, whatever anxiety she may feel on his 
behalf, is natural and amiable. I cannot but wonder, 
however, at her having any such fears now, because, if he 
had at all cared about me, we must have met long, long 
ago. He knows of my being in town, I am certain, from 
something she said herself; and yet it should seem by her 
manner of talking, as if she wanted to persuade herself that 
he is really partial to Miss Darcy. I cannot understand it. If I 


were not afraid of judging harshly, I should be almost 
tempted to say, that there is a strong appearance of 
duplicity in all this. But I will endeavour to banish every 
painful thought, and think only of what will make me happy, 
your affection, and the invariable kindness of my dear uncle 
and aunt. Let me hear from you very soon. Miss Bingley 
said something of his never returning to Netherfield again, 
of giving up the house, but not with any certainty. We had 
better not mention it. I am extremely glad that you have 
such pleasant accounts from our friends at Hunsford. Pray 
go to see them, with Sir William and Maria. I am sure you 
will be very comfortable there. 

“Your's, &c.” 

This letter gave Elizabeth some pain; but her spirits 
returned as she considered that Jane would no longer be 
duped, by the sister at least. All expectation from the 
brother was now absolutely over. She would not even wish 
for any renewal of his attentions. His character sunk on 
every review of it; and as a punishment for him, as well as a 
possible advantage to Jane, she seriously hoped he might 
really soon marry Mr. Darcy’s sister, as, by Wickham’s 
account, she would make him abundantly regret what he 
had thrown away. 

Mrs. Gardiner about this time reminded Elizabeth of her 
promise concerning that gentleman, and _ required 
information; and Elizabeth had such to send as might 
rather give contentment to her aunt than to herself. His 
apparent partiality had subsided, his attentions were over, 
he was the admirer of some one else. Elizabeth was 
watchful enough to see it all, but she could see it and write 
of it without material pain. Her heart had been but slightly 
touched, and her vanity was satisfied with believing that 
she would have been his only choice, had fortune permitted 
it. The sudden acquisition of ten thousand pounds was the 
most remarkable charm of the young lady, to whom he was 
now rendering himself agreeable; but Elizabeth, less clear- 


sighted perhaps in his case than in Charlotte’s, did not 
quarrel with him for his wish of independence. Nothing, on 
the contrary, could be more natural; and while able to 
suppose that it cost him a few struggles to relinquish her, 
she was ready to allow it a wise and desirable measure for 
both, and could very sincerely wish him happy. 

All this was acknowledged to Mrs. Gardiner; and after 
relating the circumstances, she thus went on:—’I am now 
convinced, my dear aunt, that I have never been much in 
love; for had I really experienced that pure and elevating 
passion, I should at present detest his very name, and wish 
him all manner of evil. But my feelings are not only cordial 
towards him; they are even impartial towards Miss King. I 
cannot find out that I hate her at all, or that I am in the 
least unwilling to think her a very good sort of girl. There 
can be no love in all this. My watchfulness has been 
effectual; and though I should certainly be a more 
interesting object to all my acquaintance, were I 
distractedly in love with him, I cannot say that I regret my 
comparative insignificance. Importance may sometimes be 
purchased too dearly. Kitty and Lydia take his defection 
much more to heart than I do. They are young in the ways 
of the world, and not yet open to the mortifying conviction 
that handsome young men must have something to live on, 
as well as the plain.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


With no greater events than these in the Longbourn family, 
and otherwise diversified by little beyond the walks to 
Meryton, sometimes dirty and sometimes cold, did January 
and February pass away. March was to take Elizabeth to 
Hunsford. She had not at first thought very seriously of 
going thither; but Charlotte, she soon found, was 
depending on the plan, and she gradually learned to 
consider it herself with greater pleasure as well as greater 
certainty. Absence had increased her desire of seeing 
Charlotte again, and weakened her disgust of Mr. Collins. 
There was novelty in the scheme, and as, with such a 
mother and such uncompanionable sisters, home could not 
be faultless, a little change was not unwelcome for its own 
sake. The journey would moreover give her a peep at Jane; 
and, in short, as the time drew near, she would have been 
very sorry for any delay. Every thing, however, went on 
smoothly, and was finally settled according to Charlotte’s 
first sketch. She was to accompany Sir William and his 
second daughter. The improvement of spending a night in 
London was added in time, and the plan became perfect as 
plan could be. 

The only pain was in leaving her father, who would 
certainly miss her, and who, when it came to the point, so 
little liked her going, that he told her to write to him, and 
almost promised to answer her letter. 

The farewell between herself and Mr. Wickham was 
perfectly friendly; on his side even more. His present 
pursuit could not make him forget that Elizabeth had been 
the first to excite and to deserve his attention, the first to 
listen and to pity, the first to be admired; and in his manner 
of bidding her adieu, wishing her every enjoyment, 
reminding her of what she was to expect in Lady Catherine 


de Bourgh, and trusting their opinion of her — their opinion 
of every body — would always coincide, there was a 
solicitude, an interest which she felt must ever attach her 
to him with a most sincere regard; and she parted from him 
convinced, that whether married or single, he must always 
be her model of the amiable and pleasing. 

Her fellow-travellers the next day, were not of a kind to 
make her think him less agreeable. Sir William Lucas, and 
his daughter Maria, a good humoured girl, but as empty- 
headed as himself, had nothing to say that could be worth 
hearing, and were listened to with about as much delight as 
the rattle of the chaise. Elizabeth loved absurdities, but she 
had known Sir William’s too long. He could tell her nothing 
new of the wonders of his presentation and knighthood; 
and his civilities were worn out like his information. 

It was a journey of only twenty-four miles, and they 
began it so early as to be in Gracechurch-street by noon. As 
they drove to Mr. Gardiner’s door, Jane was at a drawing- 
room window watching their arrival; when they entered the 
passage she was there to welcome them, and Elizabeth, 
looking earnestly in her face, was pleased to see it healthful 
and lovely as ever. On the stairs were a troop of little boys 
and girls, whose eagerness for their cousin’s appearance 
would not allow them to wait in the drawing-room, and 
whose shyness, as they had not seen her for a twelvemonth, 
prevented their coming lower. All was joy and kindness. 
The day passed most pleasantly away; the morning in 
bustle and shopping, and the evening at one of the 
theatres. 

Elizabeth then contrived to sit by her aunt. Their first 
subject was her sister; and she was more grieved than 
astonished to hear, in reply to her minute enquiries, that 
though Jane always struggled to support her spirits, there 
were periods of dejection. It was reasonable, however, to 
hope, that they would not continue long. Mrs. Gardiner 
gave her the particulars also of Miss Bingley’s visit in 


Gracechurch-street, and repeated conversations occurring 
at different times between Jane and herself, which proved 
that the former had, from her heart, given up the 
acquaintance. 

Mrs. Gardiner then rallied her niece on Wickham’s 
desertion, and complimented her on bearing it so well. 

“But, my dear Elizabeth,” she added, “what sort of girl is 
Miss King? I should be sorry to think our friend 
mercenary.” 

“Pray, my dear aunt, what is the difference in 
matrimonial affairs, between the mercenary and the 
prudent motive? Where does discretion end, and avarice 
begin? Last Christmas you were afraid of his marrying me, 
because it would be imprudent; and now, because he is 
trying to get a girl with only ten thousand pounds, you want 
to find out that he is mercenary.” 

“Tf you will only tell me what sort of girl Miss King is, I 
Shall know what to think.” 

“She is a very good kind of girl, I believe. I know no harm 
of her.” 

“But he paid her not the smallest attention, till her 
grandfather’s death made her mistress of this fortune.” 

“No — why should he? If it was not allowable for him to 
gain my affections, because I had no money, what occasion 
could there be for making love to a girl whom he did not 
care about, and who was equally poor?” 

“But there seems indelicacy in directing his attentions 
towards her, so soon after this event.” 

“A man in distressed circumstances has not time for all 
those elegant decorums which other people may observe. If 
she does not object to it, why should we?” 

“Her not objecting, does not justify him. It only shews 
her being deficient in something herself — sense or 
feeling.” 

“Well,” cried Elizabeth, “have it as you choose. He shall 
be mercenary, and she shall be foolish.” 


“No, Lizzy, that is what I do not choose. I should be sorry, 
you know, to think ill of a young man who has lived so long 
in Derbyshire.” 

“Oh! if that is all, I have a very poor opinion of young 
men who live in Derbyshire; and their intimate friends who 
live in Hertfordshire are not much better. I am sick of them 
all. Thank Heaven! I am going to-morrow where I shall find 
a man who has not one agreeable quality, who has neither 
manner nor sense to recommend him. Stupid men are the 
only ones worth knowing, after all.” 

“Take care, Lizzy; that speech savours strongly of 
disappointment.” 

Before they were separated by the conclusion of the play, 
She had the unexpected happiness of an invitation to 
accompany her uncle and aunt in a tour of pleasure which 
they proposed taking in the summer. 

“We have not quite determined how far it shall carry us,” 
said Mrs. Gardiner, “but perhaps to the Lakes.” 

No scheme could have been more agreeable to Elizabeth, 
and her acceptance of the invitation was most ready and 
grateful. “My dear, dear aunt,” she rapturously cried, “what 
delight! what felicity! You give me fresh life and vigour. 
Adieu to disappointment and spleen. What are men to rocks 
and mountains? Oh! what hours of transport we shall 
spend! And when we do return, it shall not be like other 
travellers, without being able to give one accurate idea of 
any thing. We will know where we have gone — we will 
recollect what we have seen. Lakes, mountains, and rivers, 
Shall not be jumbled together in our imaginations; nor, 
when we attempt to describe any particular scene, will we 
begin quarrelling about its relative situation. Let our first 
effusions be less insupportable than those of the generality 
of travellers.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Every object in the next day’s journey was new and 
interesting to Elizabeth; and her spirits were in a state for 
enjoyment; for she had seen her sister looking so well as to 
banish all fear for her health, and the prospect of her 
northern tour was a constant source of delight. 

When they left the high road for the lane to Hunsford, 
every eye was in search of the Parsonage, and every 
turning expected to bring it in view. The paling of Rosings 
Park was their boundary on one side. Elizabeth smiled at 
the recollection of all that she had heard of its inhabitants. 

At length the Parsonage was discernible. The garden 
sloping to the road, the house standing in it, the green 
pales and the laurel hedge, every thing declared they were 
arriving. Mr. Collins and Charlotte appeared at the door, 
and the carriage stopped at the small gate, which led by a 
short gravel walk to the house, amidst the nods and smiles 
of the whole party. In a moment they were all out of the 
chaise, rejoicing at the sight of each other. Mrs. Collins 
welcomed her friend with the liveliest pleasure, and 
Elizabeth was more and more satisfied with coming, when 
she found herself so affectionately received. She saw 
instantly that her cousin’s manners were not altered by his 
marriage; his formal civility was just what it had been, and 
he detained her some minutes at the gate to hear and 
satisfy his enquiries after all her family. They were then, 
with no other delay than his pointing out the neatness of 
the entrance, taken into the house; and as soon as they 
were in the parlour, he welcomed them a second time with 
ostentatious formality to his humble abode, and punctually 
repeated all his wife’s offers of refreshment. 

Elizabeth was prepared to see him in his glory; and she 
could not help fancying that in displaying the good 


proportion of the room, its aspect and its furniture, he 
addressed himself particularly to her, as if wishing to make 
her feel what she had lost in refusing him. But though 
every thing seemed neat and comfortable, she was not able 
to gratify him by any sigh of repentance; and rather looked 
with wonder at her friend that she could have so cheerful 
an air, with such a companion. When Mr. Collins said any 
thing of which his wife might reasonably be ashamed, 
which certainly was not unseldom, she involuntarily turned 
her eye on Charlotte. Once or twice she could discern a 
faint blush; but in general Charlotte wisely did not hear. 
After sitting long enough to admire every article of 
furniture in the room, from the sideboard to the fender, to 
give an account of their journey and of all that had 
happened in London, Mr. Collins invited them to take a 
stroll in the garden, which was large and well laid out, and 
to the cultivation of which he attended himself. To work in 
his garden was one of his most respectable pleasures; and 
Elizabeth admired the command of countenance with which 
Charlotte talked of the healthfulness of the exercise, and 
owned she encouraged it as much as possible. Here, 
leading the way through every walk and cross walk, and 
scarcely allowing them an interval to utter the praises he 
asked for, every view was pointed out with a minuteness 
which left beauty entirely behind. He could number the 
fields in every direction, and could tell how many trees 
there were in the most distant clump. But of all the views 
which his garden, or which the country, or the kingdom 
could boast, none were to be compared with the prospect 
of Rosings, afforded by an opening in the trees that 
bordered the park nearly opposite the front of his house. It 
was a handsome modern building, well situated on rising 
ground. 

From his garden, Mr. Collins would have led them round 
his two meadows, but the ladies not having shoes to 
encounter the remains of a white frost, turned back; and 


while Sir William accompanied him, Charlotte took her 
sister and friend over the house, extremely well pleased, 
probably, to have the opportunity of shewing it without her 
husband’s help. It was rather small, but well built and 
convenient; and every thing was fitted up and arranged 
with a neatness and consistency of which Elizabeth gave 
Charlotte all the credit. When Mr. Collins could be 
forgotten, there was really a great air of comfort 
throughout, and by Charlotte’s evident enjoyment of it, 
Elizabeth supposed he must be often forgotten. 

She had already learnt that Lady Catherine was still in 
the country. It was spoken of again while they were at 
dinner, when Mr. Collins joining in, observed, 

“Yes, Miss Elizabeth, you will have the honour of seeing 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh on the ensuing Sunday at 
church, and I need not say you will be delighted with her. 
She is all affability and condescension, and I doubt not but 
you will be honoured with some portion of her notice when 
service is over. I have scarcely any hesitation in saying that 
she will include you and my sister Maria in every invitation 
with which she honours us during your stay here. Her 
behaviour to my dear Charlotte is charming. We dine at 
Rosings twice every week, and are never allowed to walk 
home. Her ladyship’s carriage is regularly ordered for us. I 
should say, one of her ladyship’s carriages, for she has 
several.” 

“Lady Catherine is a very respectable, sensible woman 
indeed,” added Charlotte, “and a most attentive 
neighbour.” 

“Very true, my dear, that is exactly what I say. She is the 
sort of woman whom one cannot regard with too much 
deference.” 

The evening was spent chiefly in talking over 
Hertfordshire news, and telling again what had been 
already written; and when it closed, Elizabeth in the 
solitude of her chamber had to meditate upon Charlotte’s 


degree of contentment, to understand her address in 
guiding, and composure in bearing with her husband, and 
to acknowledge that it was all done very well. She had also 
to anticipate how her visit would pass, the quiet tenor of 
their usual employments, the vexatious interruptions of Mr. 
Collins, and the gaieties of their intercourse with Rosings. 
A lively imagination soon settled it all. 

About the middle of the next day, as she was in her room 
getting ready for a walk, a sudden noise below seemed to 
speak the whole house in confusion; and after listening a 
moment, she heard somebody running up stairs in a violent 
hurry, and calling loudly after her. She opened the door, 
and met Maria in the landing place, who, breathless with 
agitation, cried out, 

“Oh, my dear Eliza! pray make haste and come into the 
dining-room, for there is such a sight to be seen! I will not 
tell you what it is. Make haste, and come down this 
moment.” 

Elizabeth asked questions in vain; Maria would tell her 
nothing more, and down they ran into the dining-room, 
which fronted the lane, in quest of this wonder; it was two 
ladies stopping in a low phaeton at the garden gate. 

“And is this all?” cried Elizabeth. “I expected at least that 
the pigs were got into the garden, and here is nothing but 
Lady Catherine and her daughter!” 

“La! my dear,” said Maria quite shocked at the mistake, 
“it is not Lady Catherine. The old lady is Mrs. Jenkinson, 
who lives with them. The other is Miss De Bourgh. Only 
look at her. She is quite a little creature. Who would have 
thought she could be so thin and small!” 

“She is abominably rude to keep Charlotte out of doors in 
all this wind. Why does she not come in?” 

“Oh! Charlotte says, she hardly ever does. It is the 
greatest of favours when Miss De Bourgh comes in.” 

“T like her appearance,” said Elizabeth, struck with other 
ideas. “She looks sickly and cross. — Yes, she will do for 


him very well. She will make him a very proper wife.” 

Mr. Collins and Charlotte were both standing at the gate 
in conversation with the ladies; and Sir William, to 
Elizabeth’s high diversion, was stationed in the doorway, in 
earnest contemplation of the greatness before him, and 
constantly bowing whenever Miss De Bourgh looked that 
way. 

At length there was nothing more to be said; the ladies 
drove on, and the others returned into the house. Mr. 
Collins no sooner saw the two girls than he began to 
congratulate them on their good fortune, which Charlotte 
explained by letting them know that the whole party was 
asked to dine at Rosings the next day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. Collins’s triumph in consequence of this invitation was 
complete. The power of displaying the grandeur of his 
patroness to his wondering visitors, and of letting them see 
her civility towards himself and his wife, was exactly what 
he had wished for; and that an opportunity of doing it 
should be given so soon, was such an instance of Lady 
Catherine’s condescension as he knew not how to admire 
enough. 

“T confess,” said he, “that I should not have been at all 
surprised by her Ladyship’s asking us on Sunday to drink 
tea and spend the evening at Rosings. I rather expected, 
from my knowledge of her affability, that it would happen. 
But who could have foreseen such an attention as this? 
Who could have imagined that we should receive an 
invitation to dine there (an invitation moreover including 
the whole party) so immediately after your arrival!” 

“IT am the less surprised at what has happened,” replied 
Sir William, “from that knowledge of what the manners of 
the great really are, which my situation in life has allowed 
me to acquire. About the Court, such instances of elegant 
breeding are not uncommon.” 

Scarcely any thing was talked of the whole day or next 
morning, but their visit to Rosings. Mr. Collins was 
carefully instructing them in what they were to expect, that 
the sight of such rooms, so many servants, and so splendid 
a dinner might not wholly overpower them. 

When the ladies were separating for the toilette, he said 
to Elizabeth, 

“Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear cousin, about 
your apparel. Lady Catherine is far from requiring that 
elegance of dress in us, which becomes herself and 
daughter. I would advise you merely to put on whatever of 


your clothes is superior to the rest, there is no occasion for 
any thing more. Lady Catherine will not think the worse of 
you for being simply dressed. She likes to have the 
distinction of rank preserved.” 

While they were dressing, he came two or three times to 
their different doors, to recommend their being quick, as 
Lady Catherine very much objected to be kept waiting for 
her dinner. — Such formidable accounts of her Ladyship, 
and her manner of living, quite frightened Maria Lucas, 
who had been little used to company, and she looked 
forward to her introduction at Rosings, with as much 
apprehension, as her father had done to his presentation at 


St. James’s. 
As the weather was fine, they had a pleasant walk of 
about half a mile across the park. — Every park has its 


beauty and its prospects; and Elizabeth saw much to be 
pleased with, though she could not be in such raptures as 
Mr. Collins expected the scene to inspire, and was but 
Slightly affected by his enumeration of the windows in front 
of the house, and his relation of what the glazing altogether 
had originally cost Sir Lewis De Bourgh. 

When they ascended the steps to the hall, Maria’s alarm 
was every moment increasing, and even Sir William did not 
look perfectly calm. — Elizabeth’s courage did not fail her. 
She had heard nothing of Lady Catherine that spoke her 
awful from any extraordinary talents or miraculous virtue, 
and the mere stateliness of money and rank, she thought 
she could witness without trepidation. 

From the entrance hall, of which Mr. Collins pointed out, 
with a rapturous air, the fine proportion and finished 
ornaments, they followed the servants through an anti- 
chamber, to the room where Lady Catherine, her daughter, 
and Mrs. Jenkinson were sitting. — Her Ladyship, with 
great condescension, arose to receive them; and as Mrs. 
Collins had settled it with her husband that the office of 
introduction should be her’s, it was performed in a proper 


manner, without any of those apologies and thanks which 
he would have thought necessary. 

In spite of having been at St. James’s, Sir William was so 
completely awed, by the grandeur surrounding him, that he 
had but just courage enough to make a very low bow, and 
take his seat without saying a word; and his daughter, 
frightened almost out of her senses, sat on the edge of her 
chair, not knowing which way to look. Elizabeth found 
herself quite equal to the scene, and could observe the 
three ladies before her composedly. — Lady Catherine was 
a tall, large woman, with strongly-marked features, which 
might once have been handsome. Her air was_ not 
conciliating, nor was her manner of receiving them, such as 
to make her visitors forget their inferior rank. She was not 
rendered formidable by silence; but whatever she said, was 
spoken in so authoritative a tone, as marked her self- 
importance, and brought Mr. Wickham immediately to 
Elizabeth’s mind; and from the observation of the day 
altogether, she believed Lady Catherine to be exactly what 
he had represented. 

When, after examining the mother, in whose countenance 
and deportment she soon found some resemblance of Mr. 
Darcy, she turned her eyes on the daughter, she could 
almost have joined in Maria’s astonishment, at her being so 
thin, and so small. There was neither in figure nor face, any 
likeness between the ladies. Miss De Bourgh was pale and 
sickly; her features, though not plain, were insignificant; 
and she spoke very little, except in a low voice, to Mrs. 
Jenkinson, in whose appearance there was_ nothing 
remarkable, and who was entirely engaged in listening to 
what she said, and placing a screen in the proper direction 
before her eyes. 

After sitting a few minutes, they were all sent to one of 
the windows, to admire the view, Mr. Collins attending 
them to point out its beauties, and Lady Catherine kindly 


informing them that it was much better worth looking at in 
the summer. 

The dinner was exceedingly handsome, and there were 
all the servants, and all the articles of plate which Mr. 
Collins had promised; and, as he had likewise foretold, he 
took his seat at the bottom of the table, by her ladyship’s 
desire, and looked as if he felt that life could furnish 
nothing greater. — He carved, and ate, and praised with 
delighted alacrity; and every dish was commended, first by 
him, and then by Sir William, who was now enough 
recovered to echo whatever his son in law said, in a manner 
which Elizabeth wondered Lady Catherine could bear. But 
Lady Catherine seemed gratified by their excessive 
admiration, and gave most gracious smiles, especially when 
any dish on the table proved a novelty to them. The party 
did not supply much conversation. Elizabeth was ready to 
speak whenever there was an opening, but she was seated 
between Charlotte and Miss De Bourgh — the former of 
whom was engaged in listening to Lady Catherine, and the 
latter said not a word to her all dinner time. Mrs. Jenkinson 
was chiefly employed in watching how little Miss De 
Bourgh ate, pressing her to try some other dish, and 
fearing she were indisposed. Maria thought speaking out of 
the question, and the gentlemen did nothing but eat and 
admire. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, there was 
little to be done but to hear Lady Catherine talk, which she 
did without any intermission till coffee came in, delivering 
her opinion on every subject in so decisive a manner as 
proved that she was not used to have her judgment 
controverted. She enquired into Charlotte’s domestic 
concerns familiarly and minutely, and gave her a great deal 
of advice, as to the management of them all; told her how 
every thing ought to be regulated in so small a family as 
her’s, and instructed her as to the care of her cows and her 
poultry. Elizabeth found that nothing was beneath this 


great Lady’s attention, which could furnish her with an 
occasion of dictating to others. In the intervals of her 
discourse with Mrs. Collins, she addressed a variety of 
questions to Maria and Elizabeth, but especially to the 
latter, of whose connections she knew the least, and who 
she observed to Mrs. Collins, was a very genteel, pretty 
kind of girl. She asked her at different times, how many 
sisters she had, whether they were older or younger than 
herself, whether any of them were likely to be married, 
whether they were handsome, where they had been 
educated, what carriage her father kept, and what had 
been her mother’s maiden name? — Elizabeth felt all the 
impertinence of her questions, but answered them very 
composedly. — Lady Catherine then observed, 

“Your father’s estate is entailed on Mr. Collins, I think. 
For your sake,” turning to Charlotte, “I am glad of it; but 
otherwise I see no occasion for entailing estates from the 
female line. — It was not thought necessary in Sir Lewis de 
Bourgh’s family. — Do you play and sing, Miss Bennet?” 

“A little.” 

“Oh! then — some time or other we shall be happy to 
hear you. Our instrument is a capital one, probably 
superior to —— You shall try it some day. — Do your sisters 
play and sing?” 

“One of them does.” 

“Why did not you all learn? — You ought all to have 
learned. The Miss Webbs all play, and their father has not 
so good an income as your’s. — Do you draw?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“What, none of you?” 

“Not one.” 

“That is very strange. But I suppose you had no 
opportunity. Your mother should have taken you to town 
every spring for the benefit of masters.” 

“My mother would have had no objection, but my father 
hates London.” 


“Has your governess left you?” 

“We never had any governess.” 

“No governess! How was that possible? Five daughters 
brought up at home without a governess! — I never heard 
of such a thing. Your mother must have been quite a slave 
to your education.” 

Elizabeth could hardly help smiling, as she assured her 
that had not been the case. 

“Then, who taught you? who attended to you? Without a 
governess you must have been neglected.” 

“Compared with some families, I believe we were; but 
such of us as wished to learn, never wanted the means. We 
were always encouraged to read, and had all the masters 
that were necessary. Those who chose to be idle, certainly 
might.” 

“Aye, no doubt; but that is what a governess will prevent, 
and if I had known your mother, I should have advised her 
most strenuously to engage one. I always say that nothing 
is to be done in education without steady and regular 
instruction, and nobody but a governess can give it. It is 
wonderful how many families I have been the means of 
supplying in that way. I am always glad to get a young 
person well placed out. Four nieces of Mrs. Jenkinson are 
most delightfully situated through my means; and it was 
but the other day, that I recommended another young 
person, who was merely accidentally mentioned to me, and 
the family are quite delighted with her. Mrs. Collins, did I 
tell you of Lady Metcalfe’s calling yesterday to thank me? 
She finds Miss Pope a treasure. ‘Lady Catherine,’ said she, 
‘you have given me a treasure.’ Are any of your younger 
sisters out, Miss Bennet?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, all.” 

“All! — What, all five out at once? Very odd! — And you 
only the second. — The younger ones out before the elder 
are married! — Your younger sisters must be very young?” 


“Yes, my youngest is not sixteen. Perhaps she is full 
young to be much in company. But really, Ma’am, I think it 
would be very hard upon younger sisters, that they should 
not have their share of society and amusement because the 
elder may not have the means or inclination to marry early. 
— The last born has as good a right to the pleasures of 
youth, as the first. And to be kept back on such a motive! — 
I think it would not be very likely to promote sisterly 
affection or delicacy of mind.” 

“Upon my word,” said her Ladyship, “you give your 
opinion very decidedly for so young a person. — Pray, what 
is your age?” 

“With three younger sisters grown up,” replied Elizabeth 
smiling, “your Ladyship can hardly expect me to own it.” 

Lady Catherine seemed quite astonished at not receiving 
a direct answer; and Elizabeth suspected herself to be the 
first creature who had ever dared to trifle with so much 
dignified impertinence. 

“You cannot be more than twenty, I am sure, — therefore 
you need not conceal your age.” 

“T am not one and twenty.” 

When the gentlemen had joined them, and tea was over, 
the card tables were placed. Lady Catherine, Sir William, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Collins sat down to quadrille; and as Miss 
De Bourgh chose to play at cassino, the two girls had the 
honour of assisting Mrs. Jenkinson to make up her party. 
Their table was superlatively stupid. Scarcely a syllable 
was uttered that did not relate to the game, except when 
Mrs. Jenkinson expressed her fears of Miss De Bourgh’s 
being too hot or too cold, or having too much or too little 
light. A great deal more passed at the other table. Lady 
Catherine was generally speaking — stating the mistakes of 
the three others, or relating some anecdote of herself. Mr. 
Collins was employed in agreeing to every thing her 
Ladyship said, thanking her for every fish he won, and 
apologising if he thought he won too many. Sir William did 


not say much. He was storing his memory with anecdotes 
and noble names. 

When Lady Catherine and her daughter had played as 
long as they chose, the tables were broke up, the carriage 
was offered to Mrs. Collins, gratefully accepted, and 
immediately ordered. The party then gathered round the 
fire to hear Lady Catherine determine what weather they 
were to have on the morrow. From these instructions they 
were summoned by the arrival of the coach, and with many 
speeches of thankfulness on Mr. Collins’s side, and as many 
bows on Sir William’s, they departed. As soon as they had 
driven from the door, Elizabeth was called on by her cousin, 
to give her opinion of all that she had seen at Rosings, 
which, for Charlotte’s sake, she made more favourable than 
it really was. But her commendation, though costing her 
some trouble, could by no means satisfy Mr. Collins, and he 
was very soon obliged to take her Ladyship’s praise into his 
own hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sir William staid only a week at Hunsford; but his visit was 
long enough to convince him of his daughter’s being most 
comfortably settled, and of her possessing such a husband 
and such a neighbour as were not often met with. While Sir 
William was with them, Mr. Collins devoted his mornings to 
driving him out in his gig, and shewing him the country; 
but when he went away, the whole family returned to their 
usual employments, and Elizabeth was thankful to find that 
they did not see more of her cousin by the alteration, for 
the chief of the time between breakfast and dinner was now 
passed by him either at work in the garden, or in reading 
and writing, and looking out of window in his own book 
room, which fronted the road. The room in which the ladies 
sat was backwards. Elizabeth at first had rather wondered 
that Charlotte should not prefer the dining-parlour for 
common use; it was a better sized room, and had a 
pleasanter aspect; but she soon saw that her friend had an 
excellent reason for what she did, for Mr. Collins would 
undoubtedly have been much less in his own apartment, 
had they sat in one equally lively; and she gave Charlotte 
credit for the arrangement. 

From the drawing-room they could distinguish nothing in 
the lane, and were indebted to Mr. Collins for the 
knowledge of what carriages went along, and how often 
especially Miss De Bourgh drove by in her phaeton, which 
he never failed coming to inform them of, though it 
happened almost every day. She not unfrequently stopped 
at the Parsonage, and had a few minutes’ conversation with 
Charlotte, but was scarcely ever prevailed on to get out. 

Very few days passed in which Mr. Collins did not walk to 
Rosings, and not many in which his wife did not think it 
necessary to go likewise; and till Elizabeth recollected that 


there might be other family livings to be disposed of, she 
could not understand the sacrifice of so many hours. Now 
and then, they were honoured with a call from her 
Ladyship, and nothing escaped her observation that was 
passing in the room during these visits. She examined into 
their employments, looked at their work, and advised them 
to do it differently; found fault with the arrangement of the 
furniture, or detected the housemaid in negligence; and if 
she accepted any refreshment, seemed to do it only for the 
sake of finding out that Mrs. Collins’s joints of meat were 
too large for her family. 

Elizabeth soon perceived that though this great lady was 
not in the commission of the peace for the county, she was 
a most active magistrate in her own parish, the minutest 
concerns of which were carried to her by Mr. Collins; and 
whenever any of the cottagers were disposed to be 
quarrelsome, discontented or too poor, she sallied forth into 
the village to settle their differences, silence their 
complaints, and scold them into harmony and plenty. 

The entertainment of dining at Rosings was repeated 
about twice a week; and, allowing for the loss of Sir 
William, and there being only one card table in the evening, 
every such entertainment was the counterpart of the first. 
Their other engagements were few; as the style of living of 
the neighbourhood in general, was beyond the Collinses’ 
reach. This however was no evil to Elizabeth, and upon the 
whole she spent her time comfortably enough; there were 
half hours of pleasant conversation with Charlotte, and the 
weather was so fine for the time of year, that she had often 
great enjoyment out of doors. Her favourite walk, and 
where she frequently went while the others were calling on 
Lady Catherine, was along the open grove which edged 
that side of the park, where there was a nice sheltered 
path, which no one seemed to value but herself, and where 
she felt beyond the reach of Lady Catherine’s curiosity. 


In this quiet way, the first fortnight of her visit soon 
passed away. Easter was approaching, and the week 
preceding it, was to bring an addition to the family at 
Rosings, which in so small a circle must be important. 
Elizabeth had heard soon after her arrival, that Mr. Darcy 
was expected there in the course of a few weeks, and 
though there were not many of her acquaintance whom she 
did not prefer, his coming would furnish one comparatively 
new to look at in their Rosings parties, and she might be 
amused in seeing how hopeless Miss Bingley’s designs on 
him were, by his behaviour to his cousin, for whom he was 
evidently destined by Lady Catherine; who talked of his 
coming with the greatest satisfaction, spoke of him in terms 
of the highest admiration, and seemed almost angry to find 
that he had already been frequently seen by Miss Lucas 
and herself. 

His arrival was soon known at the Parsonage, for Mr. 
Collins was walking the whole morning within view of the 
lodges opening into Hunsford Lane, in order to have the 
earliest assurance of it; and after making his bow as the 
carriage turned into the Park, hurried home with the great 
intelligence. On the following morning he hastened to 
Rosings to pay his respects. There were two nephews of 
Lady Catherine to require them, for Mr. Darcy had brought 
with him a Colonel Fitzwilliam, the younger son of his 
uncle, Lord —— and to the great surprise of all the party, 
when Mr. Collins returned the gentlemen accompanied 
him. Charlotte had seen them from her husband’s room, 
crossing the road, and immediately running into the other, 
told the girls what an honour they might expect, adding, 

“T may thank you, Eliza, for this piece of civility. Mr. 
Darcy would never have come so soon to wait upon me.” 

Elizabeth had scarcely time to disclaim all right to the 
compliment, before their approach was announced by the 
door-bell, and shortly afterwards the three gentlemen 
entered the room. Colonel Fitzwilliam, who led the way, 


was about thirty, not handsome, but in person and address 
most truly the gentleman. Mr. Darcy looked just as he had 
been used to look in Hertfordshire, paid his compliments, 
with his usual reserve, to Mrs. Collins; and whatever might 
be his feelings towards her friend, met her with every 
appearance of composure. Elizabeth merely curtseyed to 
him, without saying a word. 

Colonel Fitzwilliam entered into conversation directly 
with the readiness and ease of a well-bred man, and talked 
very pleasantly; but his cousin, after having addressed a 
slight observation on the house and garden to Mrs. Collins, 
sat for some time without speaking to any body. At length, 
however, his civility was so far awakened as to enquire of 
Elizabeth after the health of her family. She answered him 
in the usual way, and after a moment’s pause, added, 

“My eldest sister has been in town these three months. 
Have you never happened to see her there?” 

She was perfectly sensible that he never had; but she 
wished to see whether he would betray any consciousness 
of what had passed between the Bingleys and Jane; and she 
thought he looked a little confused as he answered that he 
had never been so fortunate as to meet Miss Bennet. The 
subject was pursued no farther, and the gentlemen soon 
afterwards went away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Colonel Fitzwilliam’s manners were very much admired at 
the parsonage, and the ladies all felt that he must add 
considerably to the pleasure of their engagements at 
Rosings. It was some days, however, before they received 
any invitation thither, for while there were visitors in the 
house, they could not be necessary; and it was not till 
Easter-day, almost a week after the gentlemen’s arrival, 
that they were honoured by such an attention, and then 
they were merely asked on leaving church to come there in 
the evening. For the last week they had seen very little of 
either Lady Catherine or her daughter. Colonel Fitzwilliam 
had called at the parsonage more than once during the 
time, but Mr. Darcy they had only seen at church. 

The invitation was accepted of course, and at a proper 
hour they joined the party in Lady Catherine’s drawing- 
room. Her ladyship received them civilly, but it was plain 
that their company was by no means so acceptable as when 
she could get nobody else; and she was, in fact, almost 
engrossed by her nephews, speaking to them, especially to 
Darcy, much more than to any other person in the room. 

Colonel Fitzwilliam seemed really glad to see them; any 
thing was a welcome relief to him at Rosings; and Mrs. 
Collins’s pretty friend had moreover caught his fancy very 
much. He now seated himself by her, and talked so 
agreeably of Kent and Hertfordshire, of travelling and 
staying at home, of new books and music, that Elizabeth 
had never been half so well entertained in that room 
before; and they conversed with so much spirit and flow, as 
to draw the attention of Lady Catherine herself, as well as 
of Mr. Darcy. His eyes had been soon and repeatedly turned 
towards them with a look of curiosity; and that her ladyship 


after a while shared the feeling, was more openly 
acknowledged, for she did not scruple to call out, 

“What is that you are saying, Fitzwilliam? What is it you 
are talking of? What are you telling Miss Bennet? Let me 
hear what it is.” 

“We are speaking of music, Madam,” said he, when no 
longer able to avoid a reply. 

“Of music! Then pray speak aloud. It is of all subjects my 
delight. I must have my share in the conversation, if you 
are speaking of music. There are few people in England, I 
suppose, who have more true enjoyment of music than 
myself, or a better natural taste. If I had ever learnt, I 
should have been a great proficient. And so would Anne, if 
her health had allowed her to apply. I am confident that she 
would have performed delightfully. How does Georgiana 
get on, Darcy?” 

Mr. Darcy spoke with affectionate praise of his sister’s 
proficiency. 

“T am very glad to hear such a good account of her,” said 
Lady Catherine; “and pray tell her from me, that she cannot 
expect to excel, if she does not practise a great deal.” 

“T assure you, Madam,” he replied, “that she does not 
need such advice. She practises very constantly.” 

“So much the better. It cannot be done too much; and 
when I next write to her, I shall charge her not to neglect it 
on any account. I often tell young ladies, that no excellence 
in music is to be acquired, without constant practice. I have 
told Miss Bennet several times, that she will never play 
really well, unless she practises more; and though Mrs. 
Collins has no instrument, she is very welcome, as I have 
often told her, to come to Rosings every day, and play on 
the piano-forte in Mrs. Jenkinson’s room. She would be in 
nobody’s way, you know, in that part of the house.” 

Mr. Darcy looked a little ashamed of his aunt’s ill 
breeding, and made no answer. 


When coffee was over, Colonel Fitzwilliam reminded 
Elizabeth of having promised to play to him; and she sat 
down directly to the instrument. He drew a chair near her. 
Lady Catherine listened to half a song, and then talked, as 
before, to her other nephew; till the latter walked away 
from her, and moving with his usual deliberation towards 
the piano-forte, stationed himself so as to command a full 
view of the fair performer’s countenance. Elizabeth saw 
what he was doing, and at the first convenient pause, 
turned to him with an arch smile, and said, 

“You mean to frighten me, Mr. Darcy, by coming in all 
this state to hear me? But I will not be alarmed though your 
sister does play so well. There is a stubbornness about me 
that never can bear to be frightened at the will of others. 
My courage always rises with every attempt to intimidate 
me.” 

“T shall not say that you are mistaken,” he replied, 
“because you could not really believe me to entertain any 
design of alarming you; and I have had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance long enough to know, that you find great 
enjoyment in occasionally professing opinions which in fact 
are not your own.” 

Elizabeth laughed heartily at this picture of herself, and 
said to Colonel Fitzwilliam, “Your cousin will give you a 
very pretty notion of me, and teach you not to believe a 
word I say. I am particularly unlucky in meeting with a 
person so well able to expose my real character, in a part of 
the world, where I had hoped to pass myself off with some 
degree of credit. Indeed, Mr. Darcy, it is very ungenerous in 
you to mention all that you knew to my disadvantage in 
Hertfordshire — and, give me leave to say, very impolitic 
too — for it is provoking me to retaliate, and such things 
may come out, as will shock your relations to hear.” 

“T am not afraid of you,” said he, smilingly. 

“Pray let me hear what you have to accuse him of,” cried 
Colonel Fitzwilliam. “I should like to know how he behaves 


among strangers.” 

“You shall hear then — but prepare yourself for 
something very dreadful. The first time of my ever seeing 
him in Hertfordshire, you must know, was at a ball — and at 
this ball, what do you think he did? He danced only four 
dances! I am sorry to pain you — but so it was. He danced 
only four dances, though gentlemen were scarce; and, to 
my certain knowledge, more than one young lady was 
sitting down in want of a partner. Mr. Darcy, you cannot 
deny the fact.” 

“T had not at that time the honour of knowing any lady in 
the assembly beyond my own party.” 

“True; and nobody can ever be introduced in a ball room. 
Well, Colonel Fitzwilliam, what do I play next? My fingers 
wait your orders.” 

“Perhaps,” said Darcy, “I should have judged better, had I 
sought an introduction, but I am ill qualified to recommend 
myself to strangers.” 

“Shall we ask your cousin the reason of this?” said 
Elizabeth, still addressing Colonel Fitzwilliam. “Shall we 
ask him why a man of sense and education, and who has 
lived in the world, is ill qualified to recommend himself to 
strangers?” 

“T can answer your question,” said Fitzwilliam, “without 
applying to him. It is because he will not give himself the 
trouble.” 

“T certainly have not the talent which some people 
possess,” said Darcy, “of conversing easily with those I have 
never seen before. I cannot catch their tone of 
conversation, or appear interested in their concerns, as I 
often see done.” 

“My fingers,” said Elizabeth, “do not move over this 
instrument in the masterly manner which I see so many 
women’s do. They have not the same force or rapidity, and 
do not produce the same expression. But then I have 
always supposed it to be my own fault — because I would 


not take the trouble of practising. It is not that I do not 
believe my fingers as capable as any other woman’s of 
superior execution.” 

Darcy smiled and said, “ You are perfectly right. You have 
employed your time much better. No one admitted to the 
privilege of hearing you, can think any thing wanting. We 
neither of us perform to strangers.” 

Here they were interrupted by Lady Catherine, who 
called out to know what they were talking of. Elizabeth 
immediately began playing again. Lady Catherine 
approached, and, after listening for a few minutes, said to 
Darcy, 

“Miss Bennet would not play at all amiss, if she practised 
more, and could have the advantage of a London master. 
She has a very good notion of fingering, though her taste is 
not equal to Anne’s. Anne would have been a delightful 
performer, had her health allowed her to learn.” 

Elizabeth looked at Darcy to see how cordially he 
assented to his cousin’s praise; but neither at that moment 
nor at any other could she discern any symptom of love; 
and from the whole of his behaviour to Miss De Bourgh she 
derived this comfort for Miss Bingley, that he might have 
been just as likely to marry her, had she been his relation. 

Lady Catherine continued her remarks on Elizabeth’s 
performance, mixing with them many instructions on 
execution and taste. Elizabeth received them with all the 
forbearance of civility; and at the request of the gentlemen 
remained at the instrument till her Ladyship’s carriage was 
ready to take them all home. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Elizabeth was sitting by herself the next morning, and 
writing to Jane, while Mrs. Collins and Maria were gone on 
business into the village, when she was startled by a ring at 
the door, the certain signal of a visitor. As she had heard no 
carriage, she thought it not unlikely to be Lady Catherine, 
and under that apprehension was putting away her half- 
finished letter that she might escape all impertinent 
questions, when the door opened, and to her very great 
surprise, Mr. Darcy, and Mr. Darcy only, entered the room. 

He seemed astonished too on finding her alone, and 
apologised for his intrusion, by letting her know that he 
had understood all the ladies to be within. 

They then sat down, and when her enquiries after 
Rosings were made, seemed in danger of sinking into total 
silence. It was absolutely necessary, therefore, to think of 
something, and in this emergence recollecting when she 
had seen him last in Hertfordshire, and feeling curious to 
know what he would say on the subject of their hasty 
departure, she observed, 

“How very suddenly you all quitted Netherfield last 
November, Mr. Darcy! It must have been a most agreeable 
surprise to Mr. Bingley to see you all after him so soon; for, 
if I recollect right, he went but the day before. He and his 
sisters were well, I hope, when you left London.” 

“Perfectly so — I thank you.” 

She found that she was to receive no other answer — 
and, after a short pause, added, 

“T think I have understood that Mr. Bingley has not much 
idea of ever returning to Netherfield again?” 

“T have never heard him say so; but it is probable that he 
may spend very little of his time there in future. He has 


many friends, and he is at a time of life when friends and 
engagements are continually increasing.” 

“If he means to be but little at Netherfield, it would be 
better for the neighbourhood that he should give up the 
place entirely, for then we might possibly get a settled 
family there. But perhaps Mr. Bingley did not take the 
house so much for the convenience of the neighbourhood 
as for his own, and we must expect him to keep or quit it on 
the same principle.” 

“T should not be surprised,” said Darcy, “if he were to 
give it up, as soon as any eligible purchase offers.” 

Elizabeth made no answer. She was afraid of talking 
longer of his friend; and, having nothing else to say, was 
now determined to leave the trouble of finding a subject to 
him. 

He took the hint, and soon began with, “This seems a 
very comfortable house. Lady Catherine, I believe, did a 
great deal to it when Mr. Collins first came to Hunsford.” 

“T believe she did — and I am sure she could not have 
bestowed her kindness on a more grateful object.” 

“Mr. Collins appears very fortunate in his choice of a 
wife.” 

“Yes, indeed; his friends may well rejoice in his having 
met with one of the very few sensible women who would 
have accepted him, or have made him happy if they had. 
My friend has an excellent understanding — though I am 
not certain that I consider her marrying Mr. Collins as the 
wisest thing she ever did. She seems perfectly happy, 
however, and in a prudential light, it is certainly a very 
good match for her.” 

“Tt must be very agreeable to her to be settled within so 
easy a distance of her own family and friends.” 

“An easy distance do you call it? It is nearly fifty miles.” 

“And what is fifty miles of good road? Little more than 
half a day’s journey. Yes, I call it a very easy distance.” 


“T should never have considered the distance as one of 
the advantages of the match,” cried Elizabeth. “I should 
never have said Mrs. Collins was settled near her family.” 

“Tt is a proof of your own attachment to Hertfordshire. 
Any thing beyond the very neighbourhood of Longbourn, I 
suppose, would appear far.” 

As he spoke there was a sort of smile, which Elizabeth 
fancied she understood; he must be supposing her to be 
thinking of Jane and Netherfield, and she blushed as she 
answered, 

“TI do not mean to say that a woman may not be settled 
too near her family. The far and the near must be relative, 
and depend on many varying circumstances. Where there is 
fortune to make the expence of travelling unimportant, 
distance becomes no evil. But that is not the case here. Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins have a comfortable income, but not such a 
one as will allow of frequent journeys — and I am 
persuaded my friend would not call herself near her family 
under less than halfthe present distance.” 

Mr. Darcy drew his chair a little towards her, and said, 
“You cannot have a right to such very strong local 
attachment. You cannot have been always at Longbourn.” 

Elizabeth looked surprised. The gentleman experienced 
some change of feeling; he drew back his chair, took a 
newspaper from the table, and, glancing over it, said, in a 
colder voice, 

“Are you pleased with Kent?” 

A short dialogue on the subject of the country ensued, on 
either side calm and concise — and soon put an end to by 
the entrance of Charlotte and her sister, just returned from 
their walk. The téte-a-téte surprised them. Mr. Darcy 
related the mistake which had occasioned his intruding on 
Miss Bennet, and after sitting a few minutes longer without 
saying much to any body, went away. 

“What can be the meaning of this!” said Charlotte, as 
soon as he was gone. “My dear Eliza he must be in love 


with you, or he would never have called on us in this 
familiar way.” 

But when Elizabeth told of his silence, it did not seem 
very likely, even to Charlotte’s wishes, to be the case; and 
after various conjectures, they could at last only suppose 
his visit to proceed from the difficulty of finding any thing 
to do, which was the more probable from the time of year. 
All field sports were over. Within doors there was Lady 
Catherine, books, and a billiard table, but gentlemen 
cannot be always within doors; and in the nearness of the 
Parsonage, or the pleasantness of the walk to it, or of the 
people who lived in it, the two cousins found a temptation 
from this period of walking thither almost every day. They 
called at various times of the morning, sometimes 
separately, sometimes together and now and then 
accompanied by their aunt. It was plain to them all that 
Colonel Fitzwilliam came because he had pleasure in their 
society, a persuasion which of course recommended him 
still more; and Elizabeth was reminded by her own 
satisfaction in being with him, as well as by his evident 
admiration of her, of her former favourite George Wickham; 
and though, in comparing them, she saw there was less 
captivating softness in Colonel Fitzwilliam’s manners, she 
believed he might have the best informed mind. 

But why Mr. Darcy came so often to the Parsonage, it 
was more difficult to understand. It could not be for society, 
as he frequently sat there ten minutes together without 
opening his lips; and when he did speak, it seemed the 
effect of necessity rather than of choice — a sacrifice to 
propriety, not a pleasure to himself. He seldom appeared 
really animated. Mrs. Collins knew not what to make of 
him. Colonel Fitzwilliam’s occasionally laughing at his 
stupidity, proved that he was generally different, which her 
own knowledge of him could not have told her; and as she 
would have liked to believe this change the effect of love, 
and the object of that love, her friend Eliza, she sat herself 


seriously to work to find it out. — She watched him 
whenever they were at Rosings, and whenever he came to 
Hunsford; but without much success. He certainly looked at 
her friend a great deal, but the expression of that look was 
disputable. It was an earnest, steadfast gaze, but she often 
doubted whether there were much admiration in it, and 
sometimes it seemed nothing but absence of mind. 

She had once or twice suggested to Elizabeth the 
possibility of his being partial to her, but Elizabeth always 
laughed at the idea; and Mrs. Collins did not think it right 
to press the subject, from the danger of raising 
expectations which might only end in disappointment; for 
in her opinion it admitted not of a doubt, that all her 
friend’s dislike would vanish, if she could suppose him to be 
in her power. 

In her kind schemes for Elizabeth, she sometimes 
planned her marrying Colonel Fitzwilliam. He was beyond 
comparison the pleasantest man; he certainly admired her, 
and his situation in life was most eligible; but, to 
counterbalance these advantages, Mr. Darcy had 
considerable patronage in the church, and his cousin could 
have none at all. 


CHAPTER X. 


More than once did Elizabeth in her ramble within the 
Park, unexpectedly meet Mr. Darcy. — She felt all the 
perverseness of the mischance that should bring him where 
no one else was brought; and to prevent its ever happening 
again, took care to inform him at first, that it was a 
favourite haunt of hers. — How it could occur a second 
time therefore was very odd! — Yet it did, and even a third. 
It seemed like wilful ill-nature, or a voluntary penance, for 
on these occasions it was not merely a few formal enquiries 
and an awkward pause and then away, but he actually 
thought it necessary to turn back and walk with her. He 
never said a great deal, nor did she give herself the trouble 
of talking or of listening much; but it struck her in the 
course of their third rencontre that he was asking some odd 
unconnected questions — about her pleasure in being at 
Hunsford, her love of solitary walks, and her opinion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins’s happiness; and that in speaking of 
Rosings and her not perfectly understanding the house, he 
seemed to expect that whenever she came into Kent again 
she would be staying there too. His words seemed to imply 
it. Could he have Colonel Fitzwilliam in his thoughts? She 
supposed, if he meant any thing, he must mean an allusion 
to what might arise in that quarter. It distressed her a little, 
and she was quite glad to find herself at the gate in the 
pales opposite the Parsonage. 

She was engaged one day as she walked, in re-perusing 
Jane’s last letter, and dwelling on some passages which 
proved that Jane had not written in spirits, when, instead of 
being again surprised by Mr. Darcy, she saw on looking up 
that Colonel Fitzwilliam was meeting her. Putting away the 
letter immediately and forcing a smile, she said, 

“T did not know before that you ever walked this way.” 


“T have been making the tour of the Park,” he replied, “as 
I generally do every year, and intend to close it with a call 
at the Parsonage. Are you going much farther?” 

“No, I should have turned in a moment.” 

And accordingly she did turn, and they walked towards 
the Parsonage together. 

“Do you certainly leave Kent on Saturday?” said she. 

“Yes — if Darcy does not put it off again. But I am at his 
disposal. He arranges the business just as he pleases.” 

“And if not able to please himself in the arrangement, he 
has at least great pleasure in the power of choice. I do not 
know any body who seems more to enjoy the power of 
doing what he likes than Mr. Darcy.” 

“He likes to have his own way very well,” replied Colonel 
Fitzwilliam. “But so we all do. It is only that he has better 
means of having it than many others, because he is rich, 
and many others are poor. I speak feelingly. A younger son, 
you know, must be inured to self-denial and dependence.” 

“In my opinion, the younger son of an Earl can know very 
little of either. Now, seriously, what have you ever known of 
selfdenial and dependence? When have you_ been 
prevented by want of money from going wherever you 
chose, or procuring any thing you had a fancy for?” 

“These are home questions — and perhaps I cannot say 
that I have experienced many hardships of that nature. But 
in matters of greater weight, I may suffer from the want of 
money. Younger sons cannot marry where they like.” 

“Unless where they like women of fortune, which I think 
they very often do.” 

“Our habits of expence make us too dependant, and 
there are not many in my rank of life who can afford to 
marry without some attention to money.” 

“Ts this,” thought Elizabeth, “meant for me?” and she 
coloured at the idea; but, recovering herself, said in a lively 
tone, “And pray, what is the usual price of an Earl’s younger 


son? Unless the elder brother is very sickly, I suppose you 
would not ask above fifty thousand pounds.” 

He answered her in the same style, and the subject 
dropped. To interrupt a silence which might make him 
fancy her affected with what had passed, she soon 
afterwards said, 

“T imagine your cousin brought you down with him 
chiefly for the sake of having somebody at his disposal. I 
wonder he does not marry, to secure a lasting convenience 
of that kind. But, perhaps his sister does as well for the 
present, and, as she is under his sole care, he may do what 
he likes with her.” 

“No,” said Colonel Fitzwilliam, “that is an advantage 
which he must divide with me. I am joined with him in the 
guardianship of Miss Darcy.” 

“Are you, indeed? And pray what sort of guardians do you 
make? Does your charge give you much trouble? Young 
ladies of her age, are sometimes a little difficult to manage, 
and if she has the true Darcy spirit, she may like to have 
her own way.” 

As she spoke, she observed him looking at her earnestly, 
and the manner in which he immediately asked her why she 
supposed Miss Darcy likely to give them any uneasiness, 
convinced her that she had somehow or other got pretty 
near the truth. She directly replied, 

“You need not be frightened. I never heard any harm of 
her; and I dare say she is one of the most tractable 
creatures in the world. She is a very great favourite with 
some ladies of my acquaintance, Mrs. Hurst and Miss 
Bingley. I think I have heard you say that you know them.” 

“I know them a little. Their brother is a pleasant 
gentleman-like man — he is a great friend of Darcy’s.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Elizabeth drily—’Mr. Darcy is 
uncommonly kind to Mr. Bingley, and takes a prodigious 
deal of care of him.” 


“Care of him! — Yes, I really believe Darcy does take 
care of him in those points where he most wants care. 
From something that he told me in our journey hither, I 
have reason to think Bingley very much indebted to him. 
But I ought to beg his pardon, for I have no right to 
suppose that Bingley was the person meant. It was all 
conjecture.” 

“What is it you mean?” 

“It is a circumstance which Darcy of course would not 
wish to be generally known, because if it were to get round 
to the lady’s family, it would be an unpleasant thing.” 

“You may depend upon my not mentioning it.” 

“And remember that I have not much reason for 
supposing it to be Bingley. What he told me was merely 
this; that he congratulated himself on having lately saved a 
friend from the inconveniences of a most imprudent 
marriage, but without mentioning names or any other 
particulars, and I only suspected it to be Bingley from 
believing him the kind of young man to get into a scrape of 
that sort, and from knowing them to have been together 
the whole of last summer.” 

“Did Mr. Darcy give you his reasons for this 
interference?” 

“IT understood that there were some very strong 
objections against the lady.” 

“And what arts did he use to separate them?” 

“He did not talk to me of his own arts,” said Fitzwilliam 
smiling. “He only told me, what I have now told you.” 

Elizabeth made no answer, and walked on, her heart 
swelling with indignation. After watching her a little, 
Fitzwilliam asked her why she was so thoughtful. 

“T am thinking of what you have been telling me,” said 
she. “Your cousin’s conduct does not suit my feelings. Why 
was he to be the judge?” 

“You are rather disposed to call his interference 
officious?” 


“T do not see what right Mr. Darcy had to decide on the 
propriety of his friend’s inclination, or why, upon his own 
judgment alone, he was to determine and direct in what 
manner that friend was to be happy.” “But,” she continued, 
recollecting herself, “as we know none of the particulars, it 
is not fair to condemn him. It is not to be supposed that 
there was much affection in the case.” 

“That is not an unnatural surmise,” said Fitzwilliam, “but 
it is lessening the honour of my cousin’s triumph very 
sadly.” 

This was spoken jestingly, but it appeared to her so justa 
picture of Mr. Darcy, that she would not trust herself with 
an answer; and, therefore, abruptly changing the 
conversation, talked on indifferent matters till they reached 
the parsonage. There, shut into her own room, as soon as 
their visitor left them, she could think without interruption 
of all that she had heard. It was not to be supposed that 
any other people could be meant than those with whom she 
was connected. There could not exist in the world two men, 
over whom Mr. Darcy could have such boundless influence. 
That he had been concerned in the measures taken to 
separate Mr. Bingley and Jane, she had never doubted; but 
she had always attributed to Miss Bingley the principal 
design and arrangement of them. If his own vanity, 
however, did not mislead him, he was the cause, his pride 
and caprice were the cause of all that Jane had suffered, 
and still continued to suffer. He had ruined for a while 
every hope of happiness for the most affectionate, generous 
heart in the world; and no one could say how lasting an evil 
he might have inflicted. 

“There were some very strong objections against the 
lady,” were Colonel Fitzwilliam’s words, and these strong 
objections probably were, her having one uncle who was a 
country attorney, and another who was in business in 
London. 


“To Jane herself,” she exclaimed, “there could be no 
possibility of objection. All loveliness and goodness as she 
is! Her understanding excellent, her mind improved, and 
her manners captivating. Neither could any thing be urged 
against my father, who, though with some peculiarities, has 
abilities which Mr. Darcy himself need not disdain, and 
respectability which he will probably never reach.” When 
she thought of her mother indeed, her confidence gave way 
a little, but she would not allow that any objections there 
had material weight with Mr. Darcy, whose pride, she was 
convinced, would receive a deeper wound from the want of 
importance in his friend’s connections, than from their 
want of sense; and she was quite decided at last, that he 
had been partly governed by this worst kind of pride, and 
partly by the wish of retaining Mr. Bingley for his sister. 

The agitation and tears which the subject occasioned, 
brought on a headache; and it grew so much worse towards 
the evening that, added to her unwillingness to see Mr. 
Darcy, it determined her not to attend her cousins to 
Rosings, where they were engaged to drink tea. Mrs. 
Collins, seeing that she was really unwell, did not press her 
to go, and as much as possible prevented her husband from 
pressing her, but Mr. Collins could not conceal his 
apprehension of Lady Catherine’s being rather displeased 
by her staying at home. 


CHAPTER XI. 


When they were gone, Elizabeth, as if intending to 
exasperate herself as much as possible against Mr. Darcy, 
chose for her employment the examination of all the letters 
which Jane had written to her since her being in Kent. They 
contained no actual complaint, nor was there any revival of 
past occurrences, or any communication of present 
suffering. But in all, and in almost every line of each, there 
was a want of that cheerfulness which had been used to 
characterize her style, and which, proceeding from the 
serenity of a mind at ease with itself, and kindly disposed 
towards every one, had been scarcely ever clouded. 
Elizabeth noticed every sentence conveying the idea of 
uneasiness, with an attention which it had hardly received 
on the first perusal. Mr. Darcy’s shameful boast of what 
misery he had been able to inflict, gave her a keener sense 
of her sister’s sufferings. It was some consolation to think 
that his visit to Rosings was to end on the day after the 
next, and a still greater, that in less than a fortnight she 
Should herself be with Jane again, and enabled to 
contribute to the recovery of her spirits, by all that 
affection could do. 

She could not think of Darcy’s leaving Kent, without 
remembering that his cousin was to go with him; but 
Colonel Fitzwilliam had made it clear that he had no 
intentions at all, and agreeable as he was, she did not mean 
to be unhappy about him. 

While settling this point, she was suddenly roused by the 
sound of the door bell, and her spirits were a little fluttered 
by the idea of its being Colonel Fitzwilliam himself, who 
had once before called late in the evening, and might now 
come to enquire particularly after her. But this idea was 
soon banished, and her spirits were very differently 


affected, when, to her utter amazement, she saw Mr. Darcy 
walk into the room. In an hurried manner he immediately 
began an enquiry after her health, imputing his visit to a 
wish of hearing that she were better. She answered him 
with cold civility. He sat down for a few moments, and then 
getting up walked about the room. Elizabeth was surprised, 
but said not a word. After a silence of several minutes he 
came towards her in an agitated manner, and thus began, 

“In vain have I struggled. It will not do. My feelings will 
not be repressed. You must allow me to tell you how 
ardently I admire and love you.” 

Elizabeth’s astonishment was beyond expression. She 
stared, coloured, doubted, and was silent. This he 
considered sufficient encouragement, and the avowal of all 
that he felt and had long felt for her, immediately followed. 
He spoke well, but there were feelings besides those of the 
heart to be detailed, and he was not more eloquent on the 
subject of tenderness than of pride. His sense of her 
inferiority — of its being a degradation — of the family 
obstacles which judgment had always opposed _ to 
inclination, were dwelt on with a warmth which seemed 
due to the consequence he was wounding, but was very 
unlikely to recommend his suit. 

In spite of her deeply-rooted dislike, she could not be 
insensible to the compliment of such a man’s affection, and 
though her intentions did not vary for an instant, she was 
at first sorry for the pain he was to receive; till, roused to 
resentment by his subsequent language, she lost all 
compassion in anger. She tried, however, to compose 
herself to answer him with patience, when he should have 
done. He concluded with representing to her the strength 
of that attachment which, in spite of all his endeavours, he 
had found impossible to conquer; and with expressing his 
hope that it would now be rewarded by her acceptance of 
his hand. As he said this, she could easily see that he had 
no doubt of a favourable answer. He spoke of apprehension 


and anxiety, but his countenance expressed real security. 
Such a circumstance could only exasperate farther, and 
when he ceased, the colour rose into her cheeks, and she 
said, 

“In such cases as this, it is, I believe, the established 
mode to express a sense of obligation for the sentiments 
avowed, however unequally they may be returned. It is 
natural that obligation should be felt, and if I could feel 
gratitude, I would now thank you. But I cannot — I have 
never desired your good opinion, and you have certainly 
bestowed it most unwillingly. I am sorry to have occasioned 
pain to any one. It has been most unconsciously done, 
however, and I hope will be of short duration. The feelings 
which, you tell me, have long’ prevented the 
acknowledgment of your regard, can have little difficulty in 
overcoming it after this explanation.” 

Mr. Darcy, who was leaning against the mantle-piece 
with his eyes fixed on her face, seemed to catch her words 
with no less resentment than surprise. His complexion 
became pale with anger, and the disturbance of his mind 
was visible in every feature. He was struggling for the 
appearance of composure, and would not open his lips, till 
he believed himself to have attained it. The pause was to 
Elizabeth’s feelings dreadful. At length, in a voice of forced 
calmness, he said, 

“And this is all the reply which I am to have the honour of 
expecting! I might, perhaps, wish to be informed why, with 
so little endeavour at civility, Iam thus rejected. But it is of 
small importance.” 

“IT might as well enquire,” replied she, “why with so 
evident a design of offending and insulting me, you chose to 
tell me that you liked me against your will, against your 
reason, and even against your character? Was not this some 
excuse for incivility, if I was uncivil? But I have other 
provocations. You know I have. Had not my own feelings 
decided against you, had they been indifferent, or had they 


even been favourable, do you think that any consideration 
would tempt me to accept the man, who has been the 
means of ruining, perhaps for ever, the happiness of a most 
beloved sister?” 

As she pronounced these words, Mr. Darcy changed 
colour; but the emotion was short, and he listened without 
attempting to interrupt her while she continued. 

“T have every reason in the world to think ill of you. No 
motive can excuse the unjust and ungenerous part you 
acted there. You dare not, you cannot deny that you have 
been the principal, if not the only means of dividing them 
from each other, of exposing one to the censure of the 
world for caprice and instability, the other to its derision for 
disappointed hopes, and involving them both in misery of 
the acutest kind.” 

She paused, and saw with no slight indignation that he 
was listening with an air which proved him wholly unmoved 
by any feeling of remorse. He even looked at her with a 
smile of affected incredulity. 

“Can you deny that you have done it?” she repeated. 

With assumed tranquillity he then replied, “I have no 
wish of denying that I did every thing in my power to 
separate my friend from your sister, or that I rejoice in my 
success. Towards him I have been kinder than towards 
myself.” 

Elizabeth disdained the appearance of noticing this civil 
reflection, but its meaning did not escape, nor was it likely 
to conciliate her. 

“But it is not merely this affair,” she continued, “on 
which my dislike is founded. Long before it had taken 
place, my opinion of you was decided. Your character was 
unfolded in the recital which I received many months ago 
from Mr. Wickham. On this subject, what can you have to 
say? In what imaginary act of friendship can you here 
defend yourself? or under what misrepresentation, can you 
here impose upon others?” 


“You take an eager interest in that gentleman’s 
concerns,” said Darcy in a less tranquil tone, and with a 
heightened colour. 

“Who that knows what his misfortunes have been, can 
help feeling an interest in him?” 

“His misfortunes!” repeated Darcy contemptuously; “yes, 
his misfortunes have been great indeed.” 

“And of your infliction,” cried Elizabeth with energy. “ You 
have reduced him to his present state of poverty, 
comparative poverty. You have withheld the advantages, 
which you must know to have been designed for him. You 
have deprived the best years of his life, of that 
independence which was no less his due than his desert. 
You have done all this! and yet you can treat the mention of 
his misfortunes with contempt and ridicule.” 

“And this,” cried Darcy, as he walked with quick steps 
across the room, “is your opinion of me! This is the 
estimation in which you hold me! I thank you for explaining 
it so fully. My faults, according to this calculation, are 
heavy indeed! But perhaps,” added he, stopping in his 
walk, and turning towards her, “these offences might have 
been overlooked, had not your pride been hurt by my 
honest confession of the scruples that had long prevented 
my forming any serious design. These bitter accusations 
might have been suppressed, had I with greater policy 
concealed my struggles, and flattered you into the belief of 
my being impelled by unqualified, unalloyed inclination; by 
reason, by reflection, by every thing. But disguise of every 
sort is my abhorrence. Nor am I ashamed of the feelings I 
related. They were natural and just. Could you expect me to 
rejoice in the inferiority of your connections? To 
congratulate myself on the hope of relations, whose 
condition in life is so decidedly beneath my own?” 

Elizabeth felt herself growing more angry every moment; 
yet she tried to the utmost to speak with composure when 
she said, 


“You are mistaken, Mr. Darcy, if you suppose that the 
mode of your declaration affected me in any other way, 
than as it spared me the concern which I might have felt in 
refusing you, had you behaved in a more gentleman-like 
manner.” 

She saw him start at this, but he said nothing, and she 
continued, 

“You could not have made me the offer of your hand in 
any possible way that would have tempted me to accept it.” 

Again his astonishment was obvious; and he looked at 
her with an expression of mingled incredulity and 
mortification. She went on. 

“From the very beginning, from the first moment I may 
almost say, of my acquaintance with you, your manners 
impressing me with the fullest belief of your arrogance, 
your conceit, and your selfish disdain of the feelings of 
others, were such as to form that ground-work of 
disapprobation, on which succeeding events have built so 
immoveable a dislike; and I had not known you a month 
before I felt that you were the last man in the world whom I 
could ever be prevailed on to marry.” 

“You have said quite enough, madam. I perfectly 
comprehend your feelings, and have now only to be 
ashamed of what my own have been. Forgive me for having 
taken up so much of your time, and accept my best wishes 
for your health and happiness.” 

And with these words he hastily left the room, and 
Elizabeth heard him the next moment open the front door 
and quit the house. 

The tumult of her mind was now painfully great. She 
knew not how to support herself, and from actual weakness 
sat down and cried for half an hour. Her astonishment, as 
she reflected on what had passed, was increased by every 
review of it. That she should receive an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Darcy! that he should have been in love with her 
for so many months! so much in love as to wish to marry 


her in spite of all the objections which had made him 
prevent his friend’s marrying her sister, and which must 
appear at least with equal force in his own case, was almost 
incredible! it was gratifying to have inspired unconsciously 
so strong an affection. But his pride, his abominable pride, 
his shameless avowal of what he had done with respect to 
Jane, his unpardonable assurance in acknowledging, 
though he could not justify it, and the unfeeling manner in 
which he had mentioned Mr. Wickham, his cruelty towards 
whom he had not attempted to deny, soon overcame the 
pity which the consideration of his attachment had for a 
moment excited. 

She continued in very agitating reflections till the sound 
of Lady Catherine’s carriage made her feel how unequal 
she was to encounter Charlotte’s observation, and hurried 
her away to her room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Elizabeth awoke the next morning to the same thoughts 
and meditations which had at length closed her eyes. She 
could not yet recover from the surprise of what had 
happened; it was impossible to think of any thing else, and 
totally indisposed for employment, she resolved soon after 
breakfast to indulge herself in air and exercise. She was 
proceeding directly to her favourite walk, when the 
recollection of Mr. Darcy’s sometimes coming there 
stopped her, and instead of entering the park, she turned 
up the lane, which led her farther from the turnpike road. 
The park paling was still the boundary on one side, and she 
soon passed one of the gates into the ground. 

After walking two or three times along that part of the 
lane, she was tempted, by the pleasantness of the morning, 
to stop at the gates and look into the park. The five weeks 
which she had now passed in Kent, had made a great 
difference in the country, and every day was adding to the 
verdure of the early trees. She was on the point of 
continuing her walk, when she caught a glimpse of a 
gentleman within the sort of grove which edged the park; 
he was moving that way; and fearful of its being Mr. Darcy, 
she was directly retreating. But the person who advanced, 
was now hear enough to see her, and stepping forward with 
eagerness, pronounced her name. She had turned away, 
but on hearing herself called, though in a voice which 
proved it to be Mr. Darcy, she moved again towards the 
gate. He had by that time reached it also, and holding out a 
letter, which she instinctively took, said with a look of 
haughty composure, “I have been walking in the grove 
some time in the hope of meeting you. Will you do me the 
honour of reading that letter?” — And then, with a slight 


bow, turned again into the plantation, and was soon out of 
sight. 

With no expectation of pleasure, but with the strongest 
curiosity, Elizabeth opened the letter, and to her still 
increasing wonder, perceived an envelope containing two 
sheets of letter paper, written quite through, in a very close 
hand. — The envelope itself was likewise full. — Pursuing 
her way along the lane, she then began it. It was dated 
from Rosings, at eight o’clock in the morning, and was as 
follows: — 

“Be not alarmed, Madam, on receiving this letter, by the 
apprehension of its containing any repetition of those 
sentiments, or renewal of those offers, which were last 
night so disgusting to you. I write without any intention of 
paining you, or humbling myself, by dwelling on wishes, 
which, for the happiness of both, cannot be too soon 
forgotten; and the effort which the formation, and the 
perusal of this letter must occasion, should have been 
spared, had not my character required it to be written and 
read. You must, therefore, pardon the freedom with which I 
demand your attention; your feelings, I know, will bestow it 
unwillingly, but I demand it of your justice. 

“Two offences of a very different nature, and by no 
means of equal magnitude, you last night laid to my charge. 
The first mentioned was, that, regardless of the sentiments 
of either, I had detached Mr. Bingley from your sister, — 
and the other, that I had, in defiance of various claims, in 
defiance of honour and humanity, ruined the immediate 
prosperity, and blasted the prospects of Mr. Wickham. — 
Wilfully and wantonly to have thrown off the companion of 
my youth, the acknowledged favourite of my father, a young 
man who had scarcely any other dependence than on our 
patronage, and who had been brought up to expect its 
exertion, would be a depravity, to which the separation of 
two young persons, whose affection could be the growth of 
only a few weeks, could bear no comparison. — But from 


the severity of that blame which was last night so liberally 
bestowed, respecting each circumstance, I shall hope to be 
in future secured, when the following account of my actions 
and their motives has been read. — If, in the explanation of 
them which is due to myself, I am under the necessity of 
relating feelings which may be offensive to your’s, I can 
only say that I am sorry. — The necessity must be obeyed — 
and farther apology would be absurd. — I had not been 
long in Hertfordshire, before I saw, in common with others, 
that Bingley preferred your eldest sister, to any other 
young woman in the country. — But it was not till the 
evening of the dance at Netherfield that I had any 
apprehension of his feeling a serious attachment. — I had 
often seen him in love before. — At that ball, while I had 
the honour of dancing with you, I was first made 
acquainted, by Sir William Lucas’s accidental information, 
that Bingley’s attentions to your sister had given rise to a 
general expectation of their marriage. He spoke of it as a 
certain event, of which the time alone could be undecided. 
From that moment I observed my friend’s behaviour 
attentively; and I could then perceive that his partiality for 
Miss Bennet was beyond what I had ever witnessed in him. 
Your sister I also watched. — Her look and manners were 
open, cheerful and engaging as ever, but without any 
symptom of peculiar regard, and I remained convinced 
from the evening’s scrutiny, that though she received his 
attentions with pleasure, she did not invite them by any 
participation of sentiment. — If you have not been mistaken 
here, J must have been in an error. Your superior 
knowledge of your sister must make the latter probable. — 
If it be so, if I have been misled by such error, to inflict pain 
on her, your resentment has not been unreasonable. But I 
shall not scruple to assert, that the serenity of your sister’s 
countenance and air was such, as might have given the 
most acute observer, a conviction that, however amiable 
her temper, her heart was not likely to be easily touched. — 


That I was desirous of believing her indifferent is certain, — 
but I will venture to say that my investigations and 
decisions are not usually influenced by my hopes or fears. 
— I did not believe her to be indifferent because I wished it; 
— I believed it on impartial conviction, as truly as I wished 
it in reason. — My objections to the marriage were not 
merely those, which I last night acknowledged to have 
required the utmost force of passion to put aside, in my 
own case; the want of connection could not be so great an 
evil to my friend as to me. — But there were other causes 
of repugnance; — causes which, though still existing, and 
existing to an equal degree in both instances, I had myself 
endeavoured to forget, because they were not immediately 
before me. — These causes must be stated, though briefly. 
— The situation of your mother’s family, though 
objectionable, was nothing in comparison of that total want 
of propriety so frequently, so almost uniformly betrayed by 
herself, by your three younger sisters, and occasionally 
even by your father. — Pardon me. — It pains me to offend 
you. But amidst your concern for the defects of your 
nearest relations, and your’ displeasure at _ this 
representation of them, let it give you consolation to 
consider that, to have conducted yourselves so as to avoid 
any share of the like censure, is praise no less generally 
bestowed on you and your eldest sister, than it is 
honourable to the sense and disposition of both. — I will 
only say farther, that from what passed that evening, my 
opinion of all parties was confirmed, and every inducement 
heightened, which could have led me before, to preserve 
my friend from what I esteemed a most unhappy 
connection. — He left Netherfield for London, on the day 
following, as you, I am certain, remember, with the design 
of soon returning. — The part which I acted, is now to be 
explained. — His sisters’ uneasiness had been equally 
excited with my own; our coincidence of feeling was soon 
discovered; and, alike sensible that no time was to be lost 


in detaching their brother, we shortly resolved on joining 
him directly in London. — We accordingly went — and 
there I readily engaged in the office of pointing out to my 
friend, the certain evils of such a choice. — I described, and 
enforced them earnestly. — But, however this remonstrance 
might have staggered or delayed his determination, I do 
not suppose that it would ultimately have prevented the 
marriage, had it not been seconded by the assurance which 
I hesitated not in giving, of your sister’s indifference. He 
had before believed her to return his affection with sincere, 
if not with equal regard. — But Bingley has great natural 
modesty, with a stronger dependence on my judgment than 
on his own. — To convince him, therefore, that he had 
deceived himself, was no very difficult point. To persuade 
him against returning into Hertfordshire, when _ that 
conviction had been given, was scarcely the work of a 
moment. — I cannot blame myself for having done thus 
much. There is but one part of my conduct in the whole 
affair, on which I do not reflect with satisfaction; it is that I 
condescended to adopt the measures of art so far as to 
conceal from him your sister’s being in town. I knew it 
myself, as it was known to Miss Bingley, but her brother is 
even yet ignorant of it. — That they might have met without 
ill consequence, is perhaps probable; — but his regard did 
not appear to me enough extinguished for him to see her 
without some danger. — Perhaps this concealment, this 
disguise, was beneath me. — It is done, however, and it was 
done for the best. — On this subject I have nothing more to 
say, no other apology to offer. If I have wounded your 
sister’s feelings, it was unknowingly done; and though the 
motives which governed me may to you very naturally 
appear insufficient, I have not yet learnt to condemn them. 
— With respect to that other, more weighty accusation, of 
having injured Mr. Wickham, I can only refute it by laying 
before you the whole of his connection with my family. Of 
what he has particularly accused me I am ignorant; but of 


the truth of what I shall relate, I can summon more than 
one witness of undoubted veracity. Mr. Wickham is the son 
of a very respectable man, who had for many years the 
management of all the Pemberley estates; and whose good 
conduct in the discharge of his trust, naturally inclined my 
father to be of service to him, and on George Wickham, 
who was his god-son, his kindness was therefore liberally 
bestowed. My father supported him at school, and 
afterwards at Cambridge; — most important assistance, as 
his own father, always poor from the extravagance of his 
wife, would have been unable to give him a gentleman’s 
education. My father was not only fond of this young man’s 
society, whose manners were always engaging; he had also 
the highest opinion of him, and hoping the church would be 
his profession, intended to provide for him in it. As for 
myself, it is many, many years since I first began to think of 
him in a very different manner. The vicious propensities — 
the want of principle which he was careful to guard from 
the knowledge of his best friend, could not escape the 
observation of a young man of nearly the same age with 
himself, and who had opportunities of seeing him in 
unguarded moments, which Mr. Darcy could not have. Here 
again I shall give you pain — to what degree you only can 
tell. But whatever may be the sentiments which Mr. 
Wickham has created, a suspicion of their nature shall not 
prevent me from unfolding his real character. It adds even 
another motive. My excellent father died about five years 
ago; and his attachment to Mr. Wickham was to the last so 
steady, that in his will he particularly recommended it to 
me, to promote his advancement in the best manner that 
his profession might allow, and if he took orders, desired 
that a valuable family living might be his as soon as soon as 
it became vacant. There was also a legacy of one thousand 
pounds. His own father did not long survive mine, and 
within half a year from these events, Mr. Wickham wrote to 
inform me that, having finally resolved against taking 


orders, he hoped I should not think it unreasonable for him 
to expect some more immediate pecuniary advantage, in 
lieu of the preferment, by which he could not be benefited. 
He had some intention, he added, of studying the law, and I 
must be aware that the interest of one thousand pounds 
would be a very insufficient support therein. I rather 
wished, than believed him to be sincere; but at any rate, 
was perfectly ready to accede to his proposal. I knew that 
Mr. Wickham ought not to be a clergyman. The business 
was therefore soon settled. He resigned all claim to 
assistance in the church, were it possible that he could ever 
be in a situation to receive it, and accepted in return three 
thousand pounds. All connection between us seemed now 
dissolved. I thought too ill of him, to invite him to 
Pemberley, or admit his society in town. In town I believe 
he chiefly lived, but his studying the law was a mere 
pretence, and being now free from all restraint, his life was 
a life of idleness and dissipation. For about three years I 
heard little of him; but on the decease of the incumbent of 
the living which had been designed for him, he applied to 
me again by letter for the presentation. His circumstances, 
he assured me, and I had no difficulty in believing it, were 
exceedingly bad. He had found the law a most unprofitable 
study, and was now absolutely resolved on being ordained, 
if I would present him to the living in question — of which 
he trusted there could be little doubt, as he was well 
assured that I had no other person to provide for, and I 
could not have forgotten my revered father’s intentions. 
You will hardly blame me for refusing to comply with this 
entreaty, or for resisting every repetition of it. His 
resentment was in proportion to the distress of his 
circumstances — and he was doubtless as violent in his 
abuse of me to others, as in his reproaches to myself. After 
this period, every appearance of acquaintance was dropt. 
How he lived I know not. But last summer he was again 
most painfully obtruded on my notice. I must now mention 


a circumstance which I would wish to forget myself, and 
which no obligation less than the present should induce me 
to unfold to any human being. Having said thus much, I feel 
no doubt of your secrecy. My sister, who is more than ten 
years my junior, was left to the guardianship of my 
mother’s nephew, Colonel Fitzwilliam, and myself. About a 
year ago, she was taken from school, and an establishment 
formed for her in London; and last summer she went with 
the lady who presided over it, to Ramsgate; and thither also 
went Mr. Wickham, undoubtedly by design; for there 
proved to have been a prior acquaintance between him and 
Mrs. Younge, in whose character we were most unhappily 
deceived; and by her connivance and aid, he so far 
recommended himself to Georgiana, whose affectionate 
heart retained a strong impression of his kindness to her as 
a child, that she was persuaded to believe herself in love, 
and to consent to an elopement. She was then but fifteen, 
which must be her excuse; and after stating her 
imprudence, I am happy to add, that I owed the knowledge 
of it to herself. I joined them unexpectedly a day or two 
before the intended elopement, and then Georgiana, unable 
to support the idea of grieving and offending a brother 
whom she almost looked up to as a father, acknowledged 
the whole to me. You may imagine what I felt and how I 
acted. Regard for my sister’s credit and feelings prevented 
any public exposure, but I wrote to Mr. Wickham, who left 
the place immediately, and Mrs. Younge was of course 
removed from her charge. Mr. Wickham’s chief object was 
unquestionably my sister’s fortune, which is thirty thousand 
pounds; but I cannot help supposing that the hope of 
revenging himself on me, was a strong inducement. His 
revenge would have been complete indeed. This, madam, is 
a faithful narrative of every event in which we have been 
concerned together; and if you do not absolutely reject it as 
false, you will, I hope, acquit me henceforth of cruelty 
towards Mr. Wickham. I know not in what manner, under 


what form of falsehood he has imposed on you; but his 
success is not perhaps to be wondered at. Ignorant as you 
previously were of every thing concerning either, detection 
could not be in your power, and suspicion certainly not in 
your inclination. You may possibly wonder why all this was 
not told you last night. But I was not then master enough of 
myself to know what could or ought to be revealed. For the 
truth of every thing here related, I can appeal more 
particularly to the testimony of Colonel Fitzwilliam, who 
from our near relationship and constant intimacy, and still 
more as one of the executors of my father’s will, has been 
unavoidably acquainted with every particular of these 
transactions. If your abhorrence of me should make my 
assertions valueless, you cannot be prevented by the same 
cause from confiding in my cousin; and that there may be 
the possibility of consulting him, I shall endeavour to find 
some opportunity of putting this letter in your hands in the 
course of the morning. I will only add, God bless you. 
“Fitzwilliam Darcy.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


If Elizabeth, when Mr. Darcy gave her the letter, did not 
expect it to contain a renewal of his offers, she had formed 
no expectation at all of its contents. But such as they were, 
it may be well supposed how eagerly she went through 
them, and what a contrariety of emotion they excited. Her 
feelings as she read were scarcely to be defined. With 
amazement did she first understand that he believed any 
apology to be in his power; and steadfastly was she 
persuaded that he could have no explanation to give, which 
a just sense of shame would not conceal. With a strong 
prejudice against every thing he might say, she began his 
account of what had happened at Netherfield. She read, 
with an eagerness which hardly left her power of 
comprehension, and from impatience of knowing what the 
next sentence might bring, was incapable of attending to 
the sense of the one before her eyes. His belief of her 
sister’s insensibility, she instantly resolved to be false, and 
his account of the real, the worst objections to the match, 
made her too angry to have any wish of doing him justice. 
He expressed no regret for what he had done which 
satisfied her; his style was not penitent, but haughty. It was 
all pride and insolence. 

But when this subject was succeeded by his account of 
Mr. Wickham, when she read with somewhat clearer 
attention, a relation of events, which, if true, must 
overthrow every cherished opinion of his worth, and which 
bore so alarming an affinity to his own history of himself, 
her feelings were yet more acutely painful and more 
difficult of definition. Astonishment, apprehension, and 
even horror, oppressed her. She wished to discredit it 
entirely, repeatedly exclaiming, “This must be false! This 
cannot be! This must be the grossest falsehood!” — and 


when she had gone through the whole letter, though 
scarcely knowing any thing of the last page or two, put it 
hastily away, protesting that she would not regard it, that 
she would never look in it again. 

In this perturbed state of mind, with thoughts that could 
rest on nothing, she walked on; but it would not do; in half 
a minute the letter was unfolded again, and collecting 
herself as well as she could, she again began the mortifying 
perusal of all that related to Wickham, and commanded 
herself so far as to examine the meaning of every sentence. 
The account of his connection with the Pemberley family, 
was exactly what he had related himself; and the kindness 
of the late Mr. Darcy, though she had not before known its 
extent, agreed equally well with his own words. So far each 
recital confirmed the other: but when she came to the will, 
the difference was great. What Wickham had said of the 
living was fresh in her memory, and as she recalled his very 
words, it was impossible not to feel that there was gross 
duplicity on one side or the other; and, for a few moments, 
she flattered herself that her wishes did not err. But when 
she read, and re-read with the closest attention, the 
particulars immediately following of Wickham’s resigning 
all pretensions to the living, of his receiving in lieu, so 
considerable a sum as three thousand pounds, again was 
she forced to hesitate. She put down the letter, weighed 
every circumstance with what she meant to be impartiality 
— deliberated on the probability of each statement — but 
with little success. On both sides it was only assertion. 
Again she read on. But every line proved more clearly that 
the affair, which she had believed it impossible that any 
contrivance could so represent, as to render Mr. Darcy’s 
conduct in it less than infamous, was capable of a turn 
which must make him entirely blameless throughout the 
whole. 

The extravagance and general profligacy which he 
scrupled not to lay to Mr. Wickham’s charge, exceedingly 


shocked her; the more so, as she could bring no proof of its 
injustice. She had never heard of him before his entrance 
into the —— shire Militia, in which he had engaged at the 
persuasion of the young man, who, on meeting him 
accidentally in town, had there renewed a _6 slight 
acquaintance. Of his former way of life, nothing had been 
known in Hertfordshire but what he told himself. As to his 
real character, had information been in her power, she had 
never felt a wish of enquiring. His countenance, voice, and 
manner, had established him at once in the possession of 
every virtue. She tried to recollect some instance of 
goodness, some _ distinguished trait of integrity or 
benevolence, that might rescue him from the attacks of Mr. 
Darcy; or at least, by the predominance of virtue, atone for 
those casual errors, under which she would endeavour to 
class, what Mr. Darcy had described as the idleness and 
vice of many years continuance. But no such recollection 
befriended her. She could see him instantly before her, in 
every charm of air and address; but she could remember no 
more substantial good than the general approbation of the 
neighbourhood, and the regard which his social powers had 
gained him in the mess. After pausing on this point a 
considerable while, she once more continued to read. But, 
alas! the story which followed of his designs on Miss Darcy, 
received some confirmation from what had passed between 
Colonel Fitzwilliam and herself only the morning before; 
and at last she was referred for the truth of every 
particular to Colonel Fitzwilliam himself — from whom she 
had previously received the information of his near concern 
in all his cousin’s affairs, and whose character she had no 
reason to question. At one time she had almost resolved on 
applying to him, but the idea was checked by the 
awkwardness of the application, and at length wholly 
banished by the conviction that Mr. Darcy would never 
have hazarded such a proposal, if he had not been well 
assured of his cousin’s corroboration. 


She perfectly remembered every thing that had passed in 
conversation between Wickham and herself, in their first 
evening at Mr. Philips’s. Many of his expressions were still 
fresh in her memory. She was now struck with the 
impropriety of such communications to a stranger, and 
wondered it had escaped her before. She saw the 
indelicacy of putting himself forward as he had done, and 
the inconsistency of his professions with his conduct. She 
remembered that he had boasted of having no fear of 
seeing Mr. Darcy — that Mr. Darcy might leave the country, 
but that he should stand his ground; yet he had avoided the 
Netherfield ball the very next week. She remembered also, 
that till the Netherfield family had quitted the country, he 
had told his story to no one but herself; but that after their 
removal, it had been every where discussed; that he had 
then no reserves, no scruples in sinking Mr. Darcy’s 
character, though he had assured her that respect for the 
father, would always prevent his exposing the son. 

How differently did every thing now appear in which he 
was concerned! His attentions to Miss King were now the 
consequence of views solely and hatefully mercenary; and 
the mediocrity of her fortune proved no longer the 
moderation of his wishes, but his eagerness to grasp at any 
thing. His behaviour to herself could now have had no 
tolerable motive; he had either been deceived with regard 
to her fortune, or had been gratifying his vanity by 
encouraging the preference which she believed she had 
most incautiously shewn. Every lingering struggle in his 
favour grew fainter and fainter; and in farther justification 
of Mr. Darcy, she could not but allow that Mr. Bingley, when 
questioned by Jane, had long ago asserted his 
blamelessness in the affair; that proud and repulsive as 
were his manners, she had never, in the whole course of 
their acquaintance, an acquaintance which had latterly 
brought them much together, and given her a sort of 
intimacy with his ways, seen any thing that betrayed him to 


be unprincipled or unjust — any thing that spoke him of 
irreligious or immoral habits. That among his own 
connections he was esteemed and valued — that even 
Wickham had allowed him merit as a brother, and that she 
had often heard him speak so affectionately of his sister as 
to prove him capable of some amiable feeling. That had his 
actions been what Wickham represented them, so gross a 
violation of every thing right could hardly have been 
concealed from the world; and that friendship between a 
person capable of it, and such an amiable man as Mr. 
Bingley, was incomprehensible. 

She grew absolutely ashamed of herself. — Of neither 
Darcy nor Wickham could she think, without feeling that 
she had been blind, partial, prejudiced, absurd. 

“How despicably have I acted!” she cried.—’I, who have 
prided myself on my discernment! — I, who have valued 
myself on my abilities! who have often disdained the 
generous candour of my sister, and gratified my vanity, in 
useless or blameable distrust. — How humiliating is this 
discovery! — Yet, how just a humiliation! — Had I been in 
love, I could not have been more wretchedly blind. But 
vanity, not love, has been my folly. — Pleased with the 
preference of one, and offended by the neglect of the other, 
on the very beginning of our acquaintance, I have courted 
prepossession and ignorance, and driven reason away, 
where either were concerned. Till this moment, I never 
knew myself.” 

From herself to Jane — from Jane to Bingley, her 
thoughts were in a line which soon brought to her 
recollection that Mr. Darcy’s explanation there, had 
appeared very insufficient; and she read it again. Widely 
different was the effect of a second perusal. — How could 
she deny that credit to his assertions, in one instance, 
which she had been obliged to give in the other? — He 
declared himself to have been totally unsuspicious of her 
sister’s attachment; — and she could not help remembering 


what Charlotte’s opinion had always been. — Neither could 
she deny the justice of his description of Jane. — She felt 
that Jane’s feelings, though fervent, were little displayed, 
and that there was a constant complacency in her air and 
manner, not often united with great sensibility. 

When she came to that part of the letter in which her 
family were mentioned, in terms of such mortifying, yet 
merited reproach, her sense of shame was severe. The 
justice of the charge struck her too forcibly for denial, and 
the circumstances to which he particularly alluded, as 
having passed at the Netherfield ball, and as confirming all 
his first disapprobation, could not have made a stronger 
impression on his mind than on hers. 

The compliment to herself and her sister, was not unfelt. 
It soothed, but it could not console her for the contempt 
which had been thus self-attracted by the rest of her family; 
— and as she considered that Jane’s disappointment had in 
fact been the work of her nearest relations, and reflected 
how materially the credit of both must be hurt by such 
impropriety of conduct, she felt depressed beyond any 
thing she had ever known before. 

After wandering along the lane for two hours, giving way 
to every variety of thought; re-considering events, 
determining probabilities, and reconciling herself as well as 
she could, to a change so sudden and so important, fatigue, 
and a recollection of her long absence, made her at length 
return home; and she entered the house with the wish of 
appearing cheerful as usual, and the resolution of 
repressing such reflections as must make her unfit for 
conversation. 

She was immediately told, that the two gentlemen from 
Rosings had each called during her absence; Mr. Darcy, 
only for a few minutes to take leave, but that Colonel 
Fitzwilliam had been sitting with them at least an hour, 
hoping for her return, and almost resolving to walk after 
her till she could be found. — Elizabeth could but just affect 


concern in missing him; she really rejoiced at it. Colonel 
Fitzwilliam was no longer an object. She could think only of 
her letter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The two gentlemen left Rosings the next morning; and Mr. 
Collins having been in waiting near the lodges, to make 
them his parting obeisance, was able to bring home the 
pleasing intelligence, of their appearing in very good 
health, and in as tolerable spirits as could be expected, 
after the melancholy scene so lately gone through at 
Rosings. To Rosings he then hastened to console Lady 
Catherine, and her daughter; and on his return, brought 
back, with great satisfaction, a message from her Ladyship, 
importing that she felt herself so dull as to make her very 
desirous of having them all to dine with her. 

Elizabeth could not see Lady Catherine without 
recollecting, that had she chosen it, she might by this time 
have been presented to her, as her future niece; nor could 
She think, without a smile, of what her ladyship’s 
indignation would have been. “What would she have said? 
— how would she have behaved?” were questions with 
which she amused herself. 

Their first subject was the diminution of the Rosings 
party.—”I assure you, I feel it exceedingly,” said Lady 
Catherine; “I believe nobody feels the loss of friends so 
much as I do. But I am particularly attached to these young 
men; and know them to be so much attached to me! — They 
were excessively sorry to go! But so they always are. The 
dear colonel rallied his spirits tolerably till just at last; but 
Darcy seemed to feel it most acutely, more I think than last 
year. His attachment to Rosings, certainly increases.” 

Mr. Collins had a compliment, and an allusion to throw in 
here, which were kindly smiled on by the mother and 
daughter. 

Lady Catherine observed, after dinner, that Miss Bennet 
seemed out of spirits, and immediately accounting for it 


herself, by supposing that she did not like to go home again 
so soon, she added, 

“But if that is the case, you must write to your mother to 
beg that you may stay a little longer. Mrs. Collins will be 
very glad of your company, I am sure.” 

“T am much obliged to your ladyship for your kind 
invitation,” replied Elizabeth, “but it is not in my power to 
accept it. — I must be in town next Saturday.” 

“Why, at that rate, you will have been here only six 
weeks. I expected you to stay two months. I told Mrs. 
Collins so before you came. There can be no occasion for 
your going so soon. Mrs. Bennet could certainly spare you 
for another fortnight.” 

“But my father cannot. — He wrote last week to hurry my 
return.” 

“Oh! your father of course may spare you, if your mother 
can. — Daughters are never of so much consequence to a 
father. And if you will stay another month complete, it will 
be in my power to take one of you as far as London, for I 
am going there early in June, for a week; and as Dawson 
does not object to the Barouche box, there will be very 
good room for one of you — and indeed, if the weather 
should happen to be cool, I should not object to taking you 
both, as you are neither of you large.” 

“You are all kindness, Madam; but I believe we must 
abide by our original plan.” 

Lady Catherine seemed resigned. 

“Mrs. Collins, you must send a servant with them. You 
know I always speak my mind, and I cannot bear the idea of 
two young women travelling post by themselves. It is highly 
improper. You must contrive to send somebody. I have the 
greatest dislike in the world to that sort of thing. — Young 
women should always be properly guarded and attended, 
according to their situation in life. When my niece 
Georgiana went to Ramsgate last summer, I made a point of 
her having two men servants go with her. — Miss Darcy, the 


daughter of Mr. Darcy, of Pemberley, and Lady Anne, could 
not have appeared with propriety in a different manner. — I 
am excessively attentive to all those things. You must send 
John with the young ladies, Mrs. Collins. I am glad it 
occurred to me to mention it; for it would really be 
discreditable to you to let them go alone.” 

“My uncle is to send a servant for us.” 

“Oh! — Your uncle! — He keeps a man-servant, does he? 
— I am very glad you have somebody who thinks of those 
things. Where shall you change horses? — Oh! Bromley, of 
course. — If you mention my name at the Bell, you will be 
attended to.” 

Lady Catherine had many other questions to ask 
respecting their journey, and as she did not answer them all 
herself, attention was necessary, which Elizabeth believed 
to be lucky for her; or, with a mind so occupied, she might 
have forgotten where she was. Reflection must be reserved 
for solitary hours; whenever she was alone, she gave way to 
it as the greatest relief; and not a day went by without a 
solitary walk, in which she might indulge in all the delight 
of unpleasant recollections. 

Mr. Darcy’s letter, she was in a fair way of soon knowing 
by heart. She studied every sentence: and her feelings 
towards its writer were at times widely different. When she 
remembered the style of his address, she was still full of 
indignation; but when she considered how unjustly she had 
condemned and upbraided him, her anger was turned 
against herself; and his disappointed feelings became the 
object of compassion. His attachment excited gratitude, his 
general character respect; but she could not approve him; 
nor could she for a moment repent her refusal, or feel the 
slightest inclination ever to see him again. In her own past 
behaviour, there was a constant source of vexation and 
regret; and in the unhappy defects of her family a subject 
of yet heavier chagrin. They were hopeless of remedy. Her 
father, contented with laughing at them, would never exert 


himself to restrain the wild giddiness of his youngest 
daughters; and her mother, with manners so far from right 
herself, was entirely insensible of the evil. Elizabeth had 
frequently united with Jane in an endeavour to check the 
imprudence of Catherine and Lydia; but while they were 
supported by their mother’s indulgence, what chance could 
there be of improvement? Catherine, weak-spirited, 
irritable, and completely under Lydia’s guidance, had been 
always affronted by their advice; and Lydia, self-willed and 
careless, would scarcely give them a hearing. They were 
ignorant, idle, and vain. While there was an officer in 
Meryton, they would flirt with him; and while Meryton was 
within a walk of Longbourn, they would be going there for 
ever. 

Anxiety on Jane’s behalf, was another prevailing concern, 
and Mr. Darcy’s explanation, by restoring Bingley to all her 
former good opinion, heightened the sense of what Jane 
had lost. His affection was proved to have been sincere, 
and his conduct cleared of all blame, unless any could 
attach to the implicitness of his confidence in his friend. 
How grievous then was the thought that, of a situation so 
desirable in every respect, so replete with advantage, so 
promising for happiness, Jane had been deprived, by the 
folly and indecorum of her own family! 

When to these recollections was added the developement 
of Wickham’s character, it may be easily believed that the 
happy spirits which had seldom been depressed before, 
were now so much affected as to make it almost impossible 
for her to appear tolerably cheerful. 

Their engagements at Rosings were as frequent during 
the last week of her stay, as they had been at first. The very 
last evening was spent there; and her Ladyship again 
enquired minutely into the particulars of their journey, gave 
them directions as to the best method of packing, and was 
so urgent on the necessity of placing gowns in the only 
right way, that Maria thought herself obliged, on her 


return, to undo all the work of the morning, and pack her 
trunk afresh. 

When they parted, Lady Catherine, with great 
condescension, wished them a good journey, and invited 
them to come to Hunsford again next year; and Miss De 
Bourgh exerted herself so far as to curtsey and hold out her 
hand to both. 


CHAPTER XV. 


On Saturday morning Elizabeth and Mr. Collins met for 
breakfast a few minutes before the others appeared; and he 
took the opportunity of paying the parting civilities which 
he deemed indispensably necessary. 

“IT know not, Miss Elizabeth,” said he, “whether Mrs. 
Collins has yet expressed her sense of your kindness in 
coming to us, but I am very certain you will not leave the 
house without receiving her thanks for it. The favour of 
your company has been much felt, I assure you. We know 
how little there is to tempt any one to our humble abode. 
Our plain manner of living, our small rooms, and few 
domestics, and the little we see of the world, must make 
Hunsford extremely dull to a young lady like yourself; but I 
hope you will believe us grateful for the condescension, and 
that we have done every thing in our power to prevent your 
spending your time unpleasantly.” 

Elizabeth was eager with her thanks and assurances of 
happiness. She had spent six weeks with great enjoyment; 
and the pleasure of being with Charlotte, and the kind 
attentions she had received, must make her feel the 
obliged. Mr. Collins was gratified; and with a more smiling 
solemnity replied, 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure to hear that you have 
passed your time not disagreeably. We have certainly done 
our best; and most fortunately having it in our power to 
introduce you to very superior society, and from our 
connection with Rosings, the frequent means of varying the 
humble home scene, I think we may flatter ourselves that 
your Hunsford visit cannot have been entirely irksome. Our 
situation with regard to Lady Catherine’s family is indeed 
the sort of extraordinary advantage and blessing which few 
can boast. You see on what a footing we are. You see how 


continually we are engaged there. In truth I must 
acknowledge that, with all the disadvantages of this humble 
parsonage, I should not think any one abiding in it an 
object of compassion, while they are sharers of our 
intimacy at Rosings.” 

Words were insufficient for the elevation of his feelings; 
and he was obliged to walk about the room, while Elizabeth 
tried to unite civility and truth in a few short sentences. 

“You may, in fact, carry a very favourable report of us 
into Hertfordshire, my dear cousin. I flatter myself at least 
that you will be able to do so. Lady Catherine’s great 
attentions to Mrs. Collins you have been a daily witness of; 
and altogether I trust it does not appear that your friend 
has drawn an unfortunate — but on this point it will be as 
well to be silent. Only let me assure you, my dear Miss 
Elizabeth, that I can from my heart most cordially wish you 
equal felicity in marriage. My dear Charlotte and I have but 
one mind and one way of thinking. There is in every thing a 
most remarkable resemblance of character and ideas 
between us. We seem to have been designed for each 
other.” 

Elizabeth could safely say that it was a great happiness 
where that was the case, and with equal sincerity could add 
that she firmly believed and rejoiced in his domestic 
comforts. She was not sorry, however, to have the recital of 
them interrupted by the entrance of the lady from whom 
they sprung. Poor Charlotte! — it was melancholy to leave 
her to such society! — But she had chosen it with her eyes 
open; and though evidently regretting that her visitors 
were to go, she did not seem to ask for compassion. Her 
home and her housekeeping, her parish and her poultry, 
and all their dependent concerns, had not yet lost their 
charms. 

At length the chaise arrived, the trunks were fastened 
on, the parcels placed within, and it was pronounced to be 
ready. After an affectionate parting between the friends, 


Elizabeth was attended to the carriage by Mr. Collins, and 
as they walked down the garden, he was commissioning 
her with his best respects to all her family, not forgetting 
his thanks for the kindness he had received at Longbourn 
in the winter, and his compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner, though unknown. He then handed her in, Maria 
followed, and the door was on the point of being closed, 
when he suddenly reminded them, with some 
consternation, that they had hitherto forgotten to leave any 
message for the ladies of Rosings. 

“But,” he added, “you will of course wish to have your 
humble respects delivered to them, with your grateful 
thanks for their kindness to you while you have been here.” 

Elizabeth made no objection; — the door was then 
allowed to be shut, and the carriage drove off. 

“Good gracious!” cried Maria, after a few minutes 
silence, “it seems but a day or two since we first came! — 
and yet how many things have happened!” 

“A great many indeed,” said her companion with a sigh. 

“We have dined nine times at Rosings, besides drinking 
tea there twice! — How much I shall have to tell!” 

Elizabeth privately added, “And how much I shall have to 
conceal.” 

Their journey was performed without much conversation, 
or any alarm; and within four hours of their leaving 
Hunsford, they reached Mr. Gardiner’s house, where they 
were to remain a few days. 

Jane looked well, and Elizabeth had little opportunity of 
studying her spirits, amidst the various engagements which 
the kindness of her aunt had reserved for them. But Jane 
was to go home with her, and at Longbourn there would be 
leisure enough for observation. 

It was not without an effort meanwhile that she could 
wait even for Longbourn, before she told her sister of Mr. 
Darcy’s proposals. To know that she had the power of 
revealing what would so exceedingly astonish Jane, and 


must, at the same time, so highly gratify whatever of her 
own vanity she had not yet been able to reason away, was 
such a temptation to openness as nothing could have 
conquered, but the state of indecision in which she 
remained, as to the extent of what she_ should 
communicate; and her fear, if she once entered on the 
subject, of being hurried into repeating something of 
Bingley, which might only grieve her sister farther. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was the second week in May, in which the three young 
ladies set out together from Gracechurch-street, for the 
town of —— in Hertfordshire; and, as they drew near the 
appointed inn where Mr. Bennet’s carriage was to meet 
them, they quickly perceived, in token of the coachman’s 
punctuality, both Kitty and Lydia looking out of a dining- 
room up stairs. These two girls had been above an hour in 
the place, happily employed in visiting an opposite milliner, 
watching the sentinel on guard, and dressing a sallad and 
cucumber. 

After welcoming their sisters, they triumphantly 
displayed a table set out with such cold meat as an inn 
larder usually affords, exclaiming, “Is not this nice? is not 
this an agreeable surprise?” 

“And we mean to treat you all,” added Lydia; “but you 
must lend us the money, for we have just spent ours at the 
shop out there.” Then shewing her purchases: “Look here, I 
have bought this bonnet. I do not think it is very pretty; but 
I thought I might as well buy it as not. I shall pull it to 
pieces as soon as I get home, and see if I can make it up 
any better.” 

And when her sisters abused it as ugly, she added, with 
perfect unconcern, “Oh! but there were two or three much 
uglier in the shop; and when I have bought some prettier- 
coloured satin to trim it with fresh, I think it will be very 
tolerable. Besides, it will not much signify what one wears 
this summer, after the —— shire have left Meryton, and 
they are going in a fortnight.” 

“Are they indeed?” cried Elizabeth, with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

“They are going to be encamped near Brighton; and I do 
SO want papa to take us all there for the summer! It would 


be such a delicious scheme, and I dare say would hardly 
cost any thing at all. Mamma would like to go too of all 
things! Only think what a miserable summer else we shall 
have!” 

“Yes,” thought Elizabeth, “that would be a delightful 
scheme, indeed, and completely do for us at once. Good 
Heaven! Brighton, and a whole campful of soldiers, to us, 
who have been overset already by one poor regiment of 
militia, and the monthly balls of Meryton.” 

“Now I have got some news for you,” said Lydia, as they 
sat down to table. “What do you think? It is excellent news, 
capital news, and about a certain person that we all like.” 

Jane and Elizabeth looked at each other, and the waiter 
was told that he need not stay. Lydia laughed, and said, 

“Aye, that is just like your formality and discretion. You 
thought the waiter must not hear, as if he cared! I dare say 
he often hears worse things said than I am going to say. But 
he is an ugly fellow! I am glad he is gone. I never saw such 
a long chin in my life. Well, but now for my news: it is about 
dear Wickham; too good for the waiter, is not it? There is 
no danger of Wickham’s marrying Mary King. There’s for 
you! She is gone down to her uncle at Liverpool; gone to 
stay. Wickham is safe.” 

“And Mary King is safe!” added Elizabeth; “safe from a 
connection imprudent as to fortune.” 

“She is a great fool for going away, if she liked him.” 

“But I hope there is no strong attachment on either 
side,” said Jane. 

“T am sure there is not on his. I will answer for it he 
never cared three straws about her. Who could about such 
a nasty little freckled thing?” 

Elizabeth was shocked to think that, however incapable 
of such coarseness of expression herself, the coarseness of 
the sentiment was little other than her own breast had 
formerly harboured and fancied liberal! 


As soon as all had ate, and the elder ones paid, the 
carriage was ordered; and after some contrivance, the 
whole party, with all their boxes, workbags, and parcels, 
and the unwelcome addition of Kitty’s and _ Lydia’s 
purchases, were seated in it. 

“How nicely we are crammed in!” cried Lydia. “I am glad 
I bought my bonnet, if it is only for the fun of having 
another bandbox! Well, now let us be quite comfortable and 
snug, and talk and laugh all the way home. And in the first 
place, let us hear what has happened to you all, since you 
went away. Have you seen any pleasant men? Have you had 
any flirting? I was in great hopes that one of you would 
have got a husband before you came back. Jane will be 
quite an old maid soon, I declare. She is almost three and 
twenty! Lord, how ashamed I should be of not being 
married before three and twenty! My aunt Philips wants 
you so to get husbands, you can’t think. She says Lizzy had 
better have taken Mr. Collins; but J do not think there 
would have been any fun in it. Lord! how I should like to be 
married before any of you; and then I would chaperon you 
about to all the balls. Dear me! we had such a good piece of 
fun the other day at Colonel Forster’s. Kitty and me were to 
spend the day there, and Mrs. Forster promised to have a 
little dance in the evening; (by the bye, Mrs. Forster and 
me are such friends!) and so she asked the two Harringtons 
to come, but Harriet was ill, and so Pen was forced to come 
by herself; and then, what do you think we did? We dressed 
up Chamberlayne in woman’s clothes, on purpose to pass 
for a lady, — only think what fun! Not a soul knew of it, but 
Col. and Mrs. Forster, and Kitty and me, except my aunt, 
for we were forced to borrow one of her gowns; and you 
cannot imagine how well he looked! When Denny, and 
Wickham, and Pratt, and two or three more of the men 
came in, they did not know him in the least. Lord! how I 
laughed! and so did Mrs. Forster. I thought I should have 


died. And that made the men suspect something, and then 
they soon found out what was the matter.” 

With such kind of histories of their parties and good 
jokes, did Lydia, assisted by Kitty’s hints and additions, 
endeavour to amuse her companions all the way to 
Longbourn. Elizabeth listened as little as she could, but 
there was no escaping the frequent mention of Wickham’s 
name. 

Their reception at home was most kind. Mrs. Bennet 
rejoiced to see Jane in undiminished beauty; and more than 
once during dinner did Mr. Bennet say voluntarily to 
Elizabeth, 

“T am glad you are come back, Lizzy.” 

Their party in the dining-room was large, for almost all 
the Lucases came to meet Maria and hear the news: and 
various were the subjects which occupied them; lady Lucas 
was enquiring of Maria across the table, after the welfare 
and poultry of her eldest daughter; Mrs. Bennet was doubly 
engaged, on one hand collecting an account of the present 
fashions from Jane, who sat some way below her, and on 
the other, retailing them all to the younger Miss Lucases; 
and Lydia, in a voice rather louder than any other person's, 
was enumerating the various pleasures of the morning to 
any body who would hear her. 

“Oh! Mary,” said she, “I wish you had gone with us, for 
we had such fun! as we went along, Kitty and me drew up 
all the blinds, and pretended there was nobody in the 
coach; and I should have gone so all the way, if Kitty had 
not been sick; and when we got to the George, I do think 
we behaved very handsomely, for we treated the other 
three with the nicest cold luncheon in the world, and if you 
would have gone, we would have treated you too. And then 
when we came away it was such fun! I thought we never 
should have got into the coach. I was ready to die of 
laughter. And then we were so merry all the way home! we 


talked and laughed so loud, that any body might have heard 
us ten miles off!” 

To this, Mary very gravely replied, “Far be it from me, my 
dear sister, to depreciate such pleasures. They would 
doubtless be congenial with the generality of female minds. 
But I confess they would have no charms for me. I should 
infinitely prefer a book.” 

But of this answer Lydia heard not a word. She seldom 
listened to any body for more than half a minute, and never 
attended to Mary at all. 

In the afternoon Lydia was urgent with the rest of the 
girls to walk to Meryton and see how every body went on; 
but Elizabeth steadily opposed the scheme. It should not be 
said, that the Miss Bennets could not be at home half a day 
before they were in pursuit of the officers. There was 
another reason too for her opposition. She dreaded seeing 
Wickham again, and was resolved to avoid it as long as 
possible. The comfort to her, of the regiment’s approaching 
removal, was indeed beyond expression. In a fortnight they 
were to go, and once gone, she hoped there could be 
nothing more to plague her on his account. 

She had not been many hours at home, before she found 
that the Brighton scheme, of which Lydia had given them a 
hint at the inn, was under frequent discussion between her 
parents. Elizabeth saw directly that her father had not the 
smallest intention of yielding; but his answers were at the 
same time so vague and equivocal, that her mother, though 
often disheartened, had never yet despaired of succeeding 
at last. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Elizabeth’s impatience to acquaint Jane with what had 
happened could no longer be overcome; and at length 
resolving to suppress every particular in which her sister 
was concerned, and preparing her to be surprised, she 
related to her the next morning the chief of the scene 
between Mr. Darcy and herself. 

Miss Bennet’s astonishment was soon lessened by the 
strong sisterly partiality which made any admiration of 
Elizabeth appear perfectly natural; and all surprise was 
shortly lost in other feelings. She was sorry that Mr. Darcy 
should have delivered his sentiments in a manner so little 
suited to recommend them; but still more was she grieved 
for the unhappiness which her sister’s refusal must have 
given him. 

“His being so sure of succeeding, was wrong,” said she; 
“and certainly ought not to have appeared; but consider 
how much it must increase his disappointment.” 

“Indeed,” replied Elizabeth, “I am heartily sorry for him; 
but he has other feelings which will probably soon drive 
away his regard for me. You do not blame me, however, for 
refusing him?” 

“Blame you! Oh, no.” 

“But you blame me for having spoken so warmly of 
Wickham.” 

“No — I do not know that you were wrong in saying what 
you did.” 

“But you will know it, when I have told you what 
happened the very next day.” 

She then spoke of the letter, repeating the whole of its 
contents as far as they concerned George Wickham. What a 
stroke was this for poor Jane! who would willingly have 
gone through the world without believing that so much 


wickedness existed in the whole race of mankind, as was 
here collected in one individual. Nor was_ Darcy’s 
vindication, though grateful to her feelings, capable of 
consoling her for such discovery. Most earnestly did she 
labour to prove the probability of error, and seek to clear 
one, without involving the other. 

“This will not do,” said Elizabeth. “You never will be able 
to make both of them good for any thing. Take your choice, 
but you must be satisfied with only one. There is but such a 
quantity of merit between them; just enough to make one 
good sort of man; and of late it has been shifting about 
pretty much. For my part, I am inclined to believe it all Mr. 
Darcy’s, but you shall do as you chuse.” 

It was some time, however, before a smile could be 
extorted from Jane. 

“IT do not know when I have been more shocked,” said 
she. “Wickham so very bad! It is almost past belief. And 
poor Mr. Darcy! dear Lizzy, only consider what he must 
have suffered. Such a disappointment! and with the 
knowledge of your ill opinion too! and having to relate such 
a thing of his sister! It is really too distressing. I am sure 
you must feel it so.” 

“Oh! no, my regret and compassion are all done away by 
seeing you so full of both. I know you will do him such 
ample justice, that I am growing every moment more 
unconcerned and indifferent. Your profusion makes me 
saving; and if you lament over him much longer, my heart 
will be as light as a feather.” 

“Poor Wickham; there is such an expression of goodness 
in his countenance! such an openness and gentleness in his 
manner.” 

“There certainly was some great mismanagement in the 
education of those two young men. One has got all the 
goodness, and the other all the appearance of it.” 

“T never thought Mr. Darcy so deficient in the 
appearance of it as you used to do.” 


“And yet I meant to be uncommonly clever in taking so 
decided a dislike to him, without any reason. It is such a 
spur to one’s genius, such an opening for wit to have a 
dislike of that kind. One may be continually abusive without 
saying any thing just; but one cannot be always laughing at 
a man without now and then stumbling on something 
witty.” 

“Lizzy, when you first read that letter, I am sure you 
could not treat the matter as you do now.” 

“Indeed I could not. I was uncomfortable enough. I was 
very uncomfortable, I may say unhappy. And with no one to 
speak to, of what I felt, no Jane to comfort me and say that 
I had not been so very weak and vain and nonsensical as I 
knew I had! Oh! how I wanted you!” 

“How unfortunate that you should have used such very 
strong expressions in speaking of Wickham to Mr. Darcy, 
for now they do appear wholly undeserved.” 

“Certainly. But the misfortune of speaking with 
bitterness, is a most natural consequence of the prejudices 
I had been encouraging. There is one point, on which I 
want your advice. I want to be told whether I ought, or 
ought not to make our acquaintance in general understand 
Wickham ’s character.” 

Miss Bennet paused a little and then replied, “Surely 
there can be no occasion for exposing him so dreadfully. 
What is your own opinion?” 

“That it ought not to be attempted. Mr. Darcy has not 
authorised me to make his communication public. On the 
contrary every particular relative to his sister, was meant to 
be kept as much as possible to myself; and if I endeavour to 
undeceive people as to the rest of his conduct, who will 
believe me? The general prejudice against Mr. Darcy is so 
violent, that it would be the death of half the good people in 
Meryton, to attempt to place him in an amiable light. I am 
not equal to it. Wickham will soon be gone; and therefore it 
will not signify to anybody here, what he really is. 


Sometime hence it will be all found out, and then we may 
laugh at their stupidity in not knowing it before. At present 
I will say nothing about it.” 

“You are quite right. To have his errors made public 
might ruin him for ever. He is now perhaps sorry for what 
he has done, and anxious to re-establish a character. We 
must not make him desperate.” 

The tumult of Elizabeth’s mind was allayed by this 
conversation. She had got rid of two of the secrets which 
had weighed on her for a fortnight, and was certain of a 
willing listener in Jane, whenever she might wish to talk 
again of either. But there was still something lurking 
behind, of which prudence forbad the disclosure. She dared 
not relate the other half of Mr. Darcy’s letter, nor explain to 
her sister how sincerely she had been valued by his friend. 
Here was knowledge in which no one could partake; and 
she was sensible that nothing less than a_ perfect 
understanding between the parties could justify her in 
throwing off this last incumbrance of mystery. “And then,” 
said she, “if that very improbable event should ever take 
place, I shall merely be able to tell what Bingley may tell in 
a much more agreeable manner himself. The liberty of 
communication cannot be mine till it has lost all its value!” 

She was now, on being settled at home, at leisure to 
observe the real state of her sister’s spirits. Jane was not 
happy. She still cherished a very tender affection for 
Bingley. Having never even fancied herself in love before, 
her regard had all the warmth of first attachment, and from 
her age and disposition, greater steadiness than first 
attachments often boast; and so fervently did she value his 
remembrance, and prefer him to every other man, that all 
her good sense, and all her attention to the feelings of her 
friends, were requisite to check the indulgence of those 
regrets, which must have been injurious to her own health 
and their tranquillity. 


“Well, Lizzy,” said Mrs. Bennet one day, “what is your 
opinion now of this sad business of Jane’s? For my part, I 
am determined never to speak of it again to anybody. I told 
my sister Philips so the other day. But I cannot find out that 
Jane saw any thing of him in London. Well, he is a very 
undeserving young man — and I do not suppose there is the 
least chance in the world of her ever getting him now. 
There is no talk of his coming to Netherfield again in the 
summer; and I have enquired of every body too, who is 
likely to know.” 

“T do not believe that he will ever live at Netherfield any 
more.” 

“Oh, well! it is just as he chooses. Nobody wants him to 
come. Though I shall always say that he used my daughter 
extremely ill; and if I was her, I would not have put up with 
it. Well, my comfort is, I am sure Jane will die of a broken 
heart, and then he will be sorry for what he has done.” 

But as Elizabeth could not receive comfort from any such 
expectation, she made no answer. 

“Well, Lizzy,” continued her mother soon afterwards, 
“and so the Collinses live very comfortable, do they? Well, 
well, I only hope it will last. And what sort of table do they 
keep? Charlotte is an excellent manager, I dare say. If she is 
half as sharp as her mother, she is saving enough. There is 
nothing extravagant in their housekeeping, I dare say.” 

“No, nothing at all.” 

“A great deal of good management, depend upon it. Yes, 
yes. They will take care not to outrun their income. They 
will never be distressed for money. Well, much good may it 
do them! And so, I suppose, they often talk of having 
Longbourn when your father is dead. They look upon it 
quite as their own, I dare say, whenever that happens.” 

“Tt was a subject which they could not mention before 
me.” 

“No. It would have been strange if they had. But I make 
no doubt, they often talk of it between themselves. Well, if 


they can be easy with an estate that is not lawfully their 
own, so much the better. Jshould be ashamed of having one 
that was only entailed on me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The first week of their return was soon gone. The second 
began. It was the last of the regiment’s stay in Meryton, 
and all the young ladies in the neighbourhood were 
drooping apace. The dejection was almost universal. The 
elder Miss Bennets alone were still able to eat, drink, and 
sleep, and pursue the usual course of their employments. 
Very frequently were they reproached for this insensibility 
by Kitty and Lydia, whose own misery was extreme, and 
who could not comprehend such hard-heartedness in any of 
the family. 

“Good Heaven! What is to become of us! What are we to 
do!” would they often exclaim in the bitterness of woe. 
“How can you be smiling so, Lizzy?” 

Their affectionate mother shared all their grief; she 
remembered what she had herself endured on a similar 
occasion, five and twenty years ago. 

“T am sure,” said she, “I cried for two days together when 
Colonel Millar’s regiment went away. I thought I should 
have broke my heart.” 

“T am sure I shall break mine,” said Lydia. 

“Tf one could but go to Brighton!” observed Mrs. Bennet. 

“Oh, yes! — if one could but go to Brighton! But papa is 
so disagreeable.” 

“A little sea-bathing would set me up for ever.” 

“And my aunt Philips is sure it would do me a great deal 
of good,” added Kitty. 

Such were the kind of lamentations resounding 
perpetually through Longbourn-house. Elizabeth tried to be 
diverted by them; but all sense of pleasure was lost in 
shame. She felt anew the justice of Mr. Darcy’s objections; 
and never had she before been so much disposed to pardon 
his interference in the views of his friend. 


But the gloom of Lydia’s prospect was shortly cleared 
away; for she received an invitation from Mrs. Forster, the 
wife of the Colonel of the regiment, to accompany her to 
Brighton. This invaluable friend was a very young woman, 
and very lately married. A resemblance in good humour 
and good spirits had recommended her and Lydia to each 
other, and out of their three months’ acquaintance they had 
been intimate two. 

The rapture of Lydia on this occasion, her adoration of 
Mrs. Forster, the delight of Mrs. Bennet, and the 
mortification of Kitty, are scarcely to be described. Wholly 
inattentive to her sister’s feelings, Lydia flew about the 
house in _ restless ecstacy, calling for every one’s 
congratulations, and laughing and talking with more 
violence than ever; whilst the luckless Kitty continued in 
the parlour repining at her fate in terms as unreasonable as 
her accent was peevish. 

“T cannot see why Mrs. Forster should not ask me as well 
as Lydia,” said she, “though I am not her particular friend. I 
have just as much right to be asked as she has, and more 
too, for I am two years older.” 

In vain did Elizabeth attempt to make her reasonable, 
and Jane to make her resigned. As for Elizabeth herself, 
this invitation was so far from exciting in her the same 
feelings as in her mother and Lydia, that she considered it 
as the death-warrant of all possibility of common sense for 
the latter; and detestable as such a step must make her 
were it known, she could not help secretly advising her 
father not to let her go. She represented to him all the 
improprieties of Lydia’s general behaviour, the little 
advantage she could derive from the friendship of such a 
woman as Mrs. Forster, and the probability of her being yet 
more imprudent with such a companion at Brighton, where 
the temptations must be greater than at home. He heard 
her attentively, and then said, 


“Lydia will never be easy till she has exposed herself in 
some public place or other, and we can never expect her to 
do it with so little expense or inconvenience to her family 
as under the present circumstances.” 

“If you were aware,” said Elizabeth, “of the very great 
disadvantage to us all, which must arise from the public 
notice of Lydia’s unguarded and imprudent manner; nay, 
which has already arisen from it, Iam sure you would judge 
differently in the affair.” 

“Already arisen!” repeated Mr. Bennet. “What, has she 
frightened away some of your lovers? Poor little Lizzy! But 
do not be cast down. Such squeamish youths as cannot 
bear to be connected with a little absurdity, are not worth a 
regret. Come, let me see the list of the pitiful fellows who 
have been kept aloof by Lydia’s folly.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken. I have no such injuries to 
resent. It is not of peculiar, but of general evils, which I am 
now complaining. Our importance, our respectability in the 
world, must be affected by the wild volatility, the assurance 
and disdain of all restraint which mark Lydia’s character. 
Excuse me — for I must speak plainly. If you, my dear 
father, will not take the trouble of checking her exuberant 
spirits, and of teaching her that her present pursuits are 
not to be the business of her life, she will soon be beyond 
the reach of amendment. Her character will be fixed, and 
she will, at sixteen, be the most determined flirt that ever 
made herself and her family ridiculous. A flirt too, in the 
worst and meanest degree of flirtation; without any 
attraction beyond youth and a tolerable person; and from 
the ignorance and emptiness of her mind, wholly unable to 
ward off any portion of that universal contempt which her 
rage for admiration will excite. In this danger Kitty is also 
comprehended. She will follow wherever Lydia leads. Vain, 
ignorant, idle, and absolutely uncontrouled! Oh! my dear 
father, can you suppose it possible that they will not be 


censured and despised wherever they are known, and that 
their sisters will not be often involved in the disgrace?” 

Mr. Bennet saw that her whole heart was in the subject; 
and affectionately taking her hand, said in reply, 

“Do not make yourself uneasy, my love. Wherever you 
and Jane are known, you must be respected and valued; 
and you will not appear to less advantage for having a 
couple of — or I may Say, three very silly sisters. We shall 
have no peace at Longbourn if Lydia does not go to 
Brighton. Let her go then. Colonel Forster is a sensible 
man, and will keep her out of any real mischief; and she is 
luckily too poor to be an object of prey to any body. At 
Brighton she will be of less importance even as a common 
flirt than she has been here. The officers will find women 
better worth their notice. Let us hope, therefore, that her 
being there may teach her her own insignificance. At any 
rate, she cannot grow many degrees worse, without 
authorizing us to lock her up for the rest of her life.” 

With this answer Elizabeth was forced to be content; but 
her own opinion continued the same, and she left him 
disappointed and sorry. It was not in her nature, however, 
to increase her vexations, by dwelling on them. She was 
confident of having performed her duty, and to fret over 
unavoidable evils, or augment them by anxiety, was no part 
of her disposition. 

Had Lydia and her mother known the substance of her 
conference with her father, their indignation would hardly 
have found expression in their united volubility. In Lydia’s 
imagination, a visit to Brighton comprised every possibility 
of earthly happiness. She saw with the creative eye of 
fancy, the streets of that gay bathing place covered with 
officers. She saw herself the object of attention, to tens and 
to scores of them at present unknown. She saw all the 
glories of the camp; its tents stretched forth in beauteous 
uniformity of lines, crowded with the young and the gay, 
and dazzling with scarlet; and to complete the view, she 


saw herself seated beneath a tent, tenderly flirting with at 
least six officers at once. 

Had she known that her sister sought to tear her from 
such prospects and such realities as these, what would 
have been her sensations? They could have been 
understood only by her mother, who might have felt nearly 
the same. Lydia’s going to Brighton was all that consoled 
her for the melancholy conviction of her husband’s never 
intending to go there himself. 

But they were entirely ignorant of what had passed; and 
their raptures continued with little intermission to the very 
day of Lydia’s leaving home. 

Elizabeth was now to see Mr. Wickham for the last time. 
Having been frequently in company with him since her 
return, agitation was pretty well over; the agitations of 
former partiality entirely so. She had even learnt to detect, 
in the very gentleness which had first delighted her, an 
affectation and a sameness to disgust and weary. In his 
present behaviour to herself, moreover, she had a fresh 
source of displeasure, for the inclination he soon testified of 
renewing those attentions which had marked the early part 
of their acquaintance, could only serve, after what had 
since passed, to provoke her. She lost all concern for him in 
finding herself thus selected as the object of such idle and 
frivolous gallantry; and while she steadily repressed it, 
could not but feel the reproof contained in his believing, 
that however long, and for whatever cause, his attentions 
had been withdrawn, her vanity would be gratified and her 
preference secured at any time by their renewal. 

On the very last day of the regiment’s remaining in 
Meryton, he dined with others of the officers at Longbourn; 
and so little was Elizabeth disposed to part from him in 
good humour, that on his making some enquiry as to the 
manner in which her time had passed at Hunsford, she 
mentioned Colonel Fitzwilliam’s and Mr. Darcy’s having 


both spent three weeks at Rosings, and asked him if he 
were acquainted with the former. 

He looked surprised, displeased, alarmed; but with a 
moment’s recollection and a returning smile, replied, that 
he had formerly seen him often; and after observing that he 
was a very gentleman-like man, asked her how she had 
liked him. Her answer was warmly in his favour. With an air 
of indifference he soon afterwards added, “How long did 
you say that he was at Rosings?” 

“Nearly three weeks.” 

“And you saw him frequently?” 

“Yes, almost every day.” 

“His manners are very different from his cousin’s.” 

“Yes, very different. But I think Mr. Darcy improves on 
acquaintance.” 

“Indeed!” cried Wickham with a look which did not 
escape her. “And pray may I ask?” but checking himself, he 
added in a gayer tone, “Is it in address that he improves? 
Has he deigned to add ought of civility to his ordinary 
style? for I dare not hope,” he continued in a lower and 
more serious tone, “that he is improved in essentials.” 

“Oh, no!” said Elizabeth. “In essentials, I believe, he is 
very much what he ever was.” 

While she spoke, Wickham looked as if scarcely knowing 
whether to rejoice over her words, or to distrust their 
meaning. There was a something in her countenance which 
made him listen with an apprehensive and anxious 
attention, while she added, 

“When I said that he improved on acquaintance, I did not 
mean that either his mind or manners were in a state of 
improvement, but that from knowing him better, his 
disposition was better understood.” 

Wickham’s alarm now appeared in a_ heightened 
complexion and agitated look; for a few minutes he was 
silent; till, shaking off his embarrassment, he turned to her 
again, and said in the gentlest of accents, 


“You, who so well know my feelings towards Mr. Darcy, 
will readily comprehend how sincerely I must rejoice that 
he is wise enough to assume even the appearance of what 
is right. His pride, in that direction, may be of service, if 
not to himself, to many others, for it must deter him from 
such foul misconduct as I have suffered by. I only fear that 
the sort of cautiousness, to which you, I imagine, have been 
alluding, is merely adopted on his visits to his aunt, of 
whose good opinion and judgment he stands much in awe. 
His fear of her, has always operated, I know, when they 
were together; and a good deal is to be imputed to his wish 
of forwarding the match with Miss De Bourgh, which I am 
certain he has very much at heart.” 

Elizabeth could not repress a smile at this, but she 
answered only by a slight inclination of the head. She saw 
that he wanted to engage her on the old subject of his 
grievances, and she was in no humour to indulge him. The 
rest of the evening passed with the appearance, on his side, 
of usual cheerfulness, but with no farther attempt to 
distinguish Elizabeth; and they parted at last with mutual 
civility, and possibly a mutual desire of never meeting 
again. 

When the party broke up, Lydia returned with Mrs. 
Forster to Meryton, from whence they were to set out early 
the next morning. The separation between her and her 
family was rather noisy than pathetic. Kitty was the only 
one who shed tears; but she did weep from vexation and 
envy. Mrs. Bennet was diffuse in her good wishes for the 
felicity of her daughter, and impressive in her injunctions 
that she would not miss the opportunity of enjoying herself 
as much as possible; advice, which there was every reason 
to believe would be attended to; and in the clamorous 
happiness of Lydia herself in bidding farewell, the more 
gentle adieus of her sisters were uttered without being 
heard. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Had Elizabeth’s opinion been all drawn from her own 
family, she could not have formed a very pleasing picture of 
conjugal felicity or domestic comfort. Her father captivated 
by youth and beauty, and that appearance of good humour, 
which youth and beauty generally give, had married a 
woman whose weak understanding and illiberal mind, had 
very early in their marriage put an end to all real affection 
for her. Respect, esteem, and confidence, had vanished for 
ever; and all his views of domestic happiness were 
overthrown. But Mr. Bennet was not of a disposition to seek 
comfort for the disappointment which his own imprudence 
had brought on, in any of those pleasures which too often 
console the unfortunate for their folly or their vice. He was 
fond of the country and of books; and from these tastes had 
arisen his principal enjoyments. To his wife he was very 
little otherwise indebted, than as her ignorance and folly 
had contributed to his amusement. This is not the sort of 
happiness which a man would in general wish to owe to his 
wife; but where other powers of entertainment are 
wanting, the true philosopher will derive benefit from such 
as are given. 

Elizabeth, however, had never been blind to the 
impropriety of her father’s behaviour as a husband. She 
had always seen it with pain; but respecting his abilities, 
and grateful for his affectionate treatment of herself, she 
endeavoured to forget what she could not overlook, and to 
banish from her thoughts that continual breach of conjugal 
obligation and decorum which, in exposing his wife to the 
contempt of her own children, was so highly reprehensible. 
But she had never felt so strongly as now, the 
disadvantages which must attend the children of so 
unsuitable a marriage, nor ever been so fully aware of the 


evils arising from so ill-judged a direction of talents; talents 
which rightly used, might at least have preserved the 
respectability of his daughters, even if incapable of 
enlarging the mind of his wife. 

When Elizabeth had rejoiced over Wickham’s departure, 
she found little other cause for satisfaction in the loss of 
the regiment. Their parties abroad were less varied than 
before; and at home she had a mother and sister whose 
constant repinings at the dulness of every thing around 
them, threw a real gloom over their domestic circle; and, 
though Kitty might in time regain her natural degree of 
sense, since the disturbers of her brain were removed, her 
other sister, from whose disposition greater evil might be 
apprehended, was likely to be hardened in all her folly and 
assurance, by a situation of such double danger as a 
watering place and a camp. Upon the whole, therefore, she 
found, what has been sometimes found before, that an 
event to which she had looked forward with impatient 
desire, did not in taking place, bring all the satisfaction she 
had promised herself. It was consequently necessary to 
name some other period for the commencement of actual 
felicity; to have some other point on which her wishes and 
hopes might be fixed, and by again enjoying the pleasure of 
anticipation, console herself for the present, and prepare 
for another disappointment. Her tour to the Lakes was now 
the object of her happiest thoughts; it was her best 
consolation for all the uncomfortable hours, which the 
discontentedness of her mother and Kitty made inevitable; 
and could she have included Jane in the scheme, every part 
of it would have been perfect. 

“But it is fortunate,” thought she, “that I have something 
to wish for. Were the whole arrangement complete, my 
disappointment would be certain. But here, by carrying 
with me one ceaseless source of regret in my sister’s 
absence, I may reasonably hope to have all my expectations 
of pleasure realized. A scheme of which every part 


promises delight, can never be successful; and general 
disappointment is only warded off by the defence of some 
little peculiar vexation.” 

When Lydia went away, she promised to write very often 
and very minutely to her mother and Kitty; but her letters 
were always long expected, and always very short. Those to 
her mother, contained little else, than that they were just 
returned from the library, where such and such officers had 
attended them, and where she had seen such beautiful 
ornaments as made her quite wild; that she had a new 
gown, or a new parasol, which she would have described 
more fully, but was obliged to leave off in a violent hurry, as 
Mrs. Forster called her, and they were going to the camp; 
— and from her correspondence with her sister, there was 
still less to be learnt — for her letters to Kitty, though 
rather longer, were much too full of lines under the words 
to be made public. 

After the first fortnight or three weeks of her absence, 
health, good humour and cheerfulness began to re-appear 
at Longbourn. Everything wore a happier aspect. The 
families who had been in town for the winter came back 
again, and summer finery and summer engagements arose. 
Mrs. Bennet was restored to her usual querulous serenity, 
and by the middle of June Kitty was so much recovered as 
to be able to enter Meryton without tears; an event of such 
happy promise as to make Elizabeth hope, that by the 
following Christmas, she might be so tolerably reasonable 
as not to mention an officer above once a day, unless by 
some cruel and malicious arrangement at the war-office, 
another regiment should be quartered in Meryton. 

The time fixed for the beginning of their Northern tour 
was now fast approaching; and a fortnight only was 
wanting of it, when a letter arrived from Mrs. Gardiner, 
which at once delayed its commencement and curtailed its 
extent. Mr. Gardiner would be prevented by business from 
setting out till a fortnight later in July, and must be in 


London again within a month; and as that left too short a 
period for them to go so far, and see so much as they had 
proposed, or at least to see it with the leisure and comfort 
they had built on, they were obliged to give up the Lakes, 
and substitute a more contracted tour; and, according to 
the present plan, were to go no farther northward than 
Derbyshire. In that county, there was enough to be seen, to 
occupy the chief of their three weeks; and to Mrs. Gardiner 
it had a peculiarly strong attraction. The town where she 
had formerly passed some years of her life, and where they 
were now to spend a few days, was probably as great an 
object of her curiosity, as all the celebrated beauties of 
Matlock, Chatsworth, Dovedale, or the Peak. 

Elizabeth was excessively disappointed; she had set her 
heart on seeing the Lakes; and still thought there might 
have been time enough. But it was her business to be 
satisfied — and certainly her temper to be happy; and all 
was soon right again. 

With the mention of Derbyshire, there were many ideas 
connected. It was impossible for her to see the word 
without thinking of Pemberley and its owner. “But surely,” 
said she, “I may enter his county with impunity, and rob it 
of a few petrified spars without his perceiving me.” 

The period of expectation was now doubled. Four weeks 
were to pass away before her uncle and aunt’s arrival. But 
they did pass away, and Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, with their 
four children, did at length appear at Longbourn. The 
children, two girls of six and eight years old, and two 
younger boys, were to be left under the particular care of 
their cousin Jane, who was the general favourite, and 
whose steady sense and sweetness of temper exactly 
adapted her for attending to them in every way — teaching 
them, playing with them, and loving them. 

The Gardiners staid only one night at Longbourn, and set 
off the next morning with Elizabeth in pursuit of novelty 
and amusement. One enjoyment was certain — that of 


Suitableness as companions; a_ suitableness’ which 
comprehended health and temper to bear inconveniences 
— cheerfulness to enhance every pleasure — and affection 
and intelligence, which might supply it among themselves if 
there were disappointments abroad. 

It is not the object of this work to give a description of 
Derbyshire, nor of any of the remarkable places through 
which their route thither lay; Oxford, Blenheim, Warwick, 
Kenelworth, Birmingham, &c. are sufficiently known. A 
small part of Derbyshire is all the present concern. To the 
little town of Lambton, the scene of Mrs. Gardiner’s former 
residence, and where she had lately learned that some 
acquaintance still remained, they bent their steps, after 
having seen all the principal wonders of the country; and 
within five miles of Lambton, Elizabeth found from her 
aunt, that Pemberley was situated. It was not in their direct 
road, nor more than a mile or two out of it. In talking over 
their route the evening before, Mrs. Gardiner expressed an 
inclination to see the place again. Mr. Gardiner declared his 
willingness, and Elizabeth was applied to for her 
approbation. 

“My love, should not you like to see a place of which you 
have heard so much?” said her aunt. “A place too, with 
which so many of your acquaintance are connected. 
Wickham passed all his youth there, you know.” 

Elizabeth was distressed. She felt that she had no 
business at Pemberley, and was obliged to assume a 
disinclination for seeing it. She must own that she was tired 
of great houses; after going over so many, she really had no 
pleasure in fine carpets or satin curtains. 

Mrs. Gardiner abused her stupidity. “If it were merely a 
fine house richly furnished,” said she, “I should not care 
about it myself; but the grounds are delightful. They have 
some of the finest woods in the country.” 

Elizabeth said no more — but her mind could not 
acquiesce. The possibility of meeting Mr. Darcy, while 


viewing the place, instantly occurred. It would be dreadful! 
She blushed at the very idea; and thought it would be 
better to speak openly to her aunt, than to run such a risk. 
But against this, there were objections; and she finally 
resolved that it could be the last resource, if her private 
enquiries as to the absence of the family, were 
unfavourably answered. 

Accordingly, when she retired at night, she asked the 
chambermaid whether Pemberley were not a very fine 
place, what was the name of its proprietor, and with no 
little alarm, whether the family were down for the summer. 
A most welcome negative followed the last question — and 
her alarms being now removed, she was at leisure to feel a 
great deal of curiosity to see the house herself; and when 
the subject was revived the next morning, and she was 
again applied to, could readily answer, and with a proper 
air of indifference, that she had not really any dislike to the 
scheme. 

To Pemberley, therefore, they were to go. 


VOLUME III. 


CHAPTER I. 


Elizabeth, as they drove along, watched for the first 
appearance of Pemberley Woods with some perturbation; 
and when at length they turned in at the lodge, her spirits 
were in a high flutter. 

The park was very large, and contained great variety of 
ground. They entered it in one of its lowest points, and 
drove for some time through a beautiful wood, stretching 
over a wide extent. 

Elizabeth’s mind was too full for conversation, but she 
saw and admired every remarkable spot and point of view. 
They gradually ascended for half a mile, and then found 
themselves at the top of a considerable eminence, where 
the wood ceased, and the eye was instantly caught by 
Pemberley House, situated on the opposite side of a valley, 
into which the road with some abruptness wound. It was a 
large, handsome, stone building, standing well on rising 
ground, and backed by a ridge of high woody hills; — and in 
front, a stream of some natural importance was swelled 
into greater, but without any artificial appearance. Its 
banks were neither formal, nor falsely adorned. Elizabeth 
was delighted. She had never seen a place for which nature 
had done more, or where natural beauty had been so little 
counteracted by an awkward taste. They were all of them 
warm in their admiration; and at that moment she felt, that 
to be mistress of Pemberley might be something! 

They descended the hill, crossed the bridge, and drove to 
the door; and, while examining the nearer aspect of the 
house, all her apprehensions of meeting its owner returned. 
She dreaded lest the chambermaid had been mistaken. On 
applying to see the place, they were admitted into the hall; 
and Elizabeth, as they waited for the housekeeper, had 
leisure to wonder at her being where she was. 


The housekeeper came; a respectable-looking, elderly 
woman, much less fine, and more civil, than she had any 
notion of finding her. They followed her into the dining- 
parlour. It was a large, _ well-proportioned room, 
handsomely fitted up. Elizabeth, after slightly surveying it, 
went to a window to enjoy its prospect. The hill, crowned 
with wood, from which they had descended, receiving 
increased abruptness from the distance, was a beautiful 
object. Every disposition of the ground was good; and she 
looked on the whole scene, the river, the trees scattered on 
its banks, and the winding of the valley, as far as she could 
trace it, with delight. As they passed into other rooms, 
these objects were taking different positions; but from 
every window there were beauties to be seen. The rooms 
were lofty and handsome, and their furniture suitable to 
the fortune of their proprietor; but Elizabeth saw, with 
admiration of his taste, that it was neither gaudy nor 
uselessly fine; with less of splendor, and more real 
elegance, than the furniture of Rosings. 

“And of this place,” thought she, “I might have been 
mistress! With these rooms I might now have been 
familiarly acquainted! Instead of viewing them as a 
stranger, I might have rejoiced in them as my own, and 
welcomed to them as visitors my uncle and aunt. — But 
no,” — recollecting herself,—” that could never be: my uncle 
and aunt would have been lost to me: I should not have 
been allowed to invite them.” 

This was a lucky recollection — it saved her from 
something like regret. 

She longed to enquire of the housekeeper, whether her 
master were really absent, but had not courage for it. At 
length, however, the question was asked by her uncle; and 
she turned away with alarm, while Mrs. Reynolds replied, 
that he was, adding, “but we expect him to-morrow, with a 
large party of friends.” How rejoiced was Elizabeth that 


their own journey had not by any circumstance been 
delayed a day! 

Her aunt now called her to look at a picture. She 
approached, and saw the likeness of Mr. Wickham 
suspended, amongst several other miniatures, over the 
mantle-piece. Her aunt asked her, smilingly, how she liked 
it. The housekeeper came forward, and told them it was the 
picture of a young gentleman, the son of her late master’s 
steward, who had been brought up by him at his own 
expence.—” He is now gone into the army,” she added, “but 
I am afraid he has turned out very wild.” 

Mrs. Gardiner looked at her niece with a smile, but 
Elizabeth could not return it. 

“And that,” said Mrs. Reynolds, pointing to another of the 


Miniatures, “is my master — and very like him. It was 
drawn at the same time as the other — about eight years 
ago.” 


“T have heard much of your master’s fine person,” said 
Mrs. Gardiner, looking at the picture; “it is a handsome 
face. But, Lizzy, you can tell us whether it is like or not.” 

Mrs. Reynolds’s respect for Elizabeth seemed to increase 
on this intimation of her knowing her master. 

“Does that young lady know Mr. Darcy?” 

Elizabeth coloured, and said—” A little.” 

“And do not you think him a very handsome gentleman, 
Ma’am?” 

“Yes, very handsome.” 

“T am sure J know none so handsome; but in the gallery 
up stairs you will see a finer, larger picture of him than this. 
This room was my late master’s favourite room, and these 
miniatures are just as they used to be then. He was very 
fond of them.” 

This accounted to Elizabeth for Mr. Wickham’s being 
among them. 

Mrs. Reynolds then directed their attention to one of 
Miss Darcy, drawn when she was only eight years old. 


“And is Miss Darcy as handsome as her brother?” said 
Mr. Gardiner. 

“Oh! yes — the handsomest young lady that ever was 
seen; and so accomplished! — She plays and sings all day 
long. In the next room is a new instrument just come down 
for her — a present from my master; she comes here to- 
morrow with him.” 

Mr. Gardiner, whose manners were easy and pleasant, 
encouraged her communicativeness by his questions and 
remarks; Mrs. Reynolds, either from pride or attachment, 
had evidently great pleasure in talking of her master and 
his sister. 

“Is your master much at Pemberley in the course of the 
year?” 

“Not so much as I could wish, Sir; but I dare say he may 
spend half his time here; and Miss Darcy is always down 
for the summer months.” 

“Except,” thought Elizabeth, “when she goes_ to 
Ramsgate.” 

“If your master would marry, you might see more of 
him.” 

“Yes, Sir; but I do not know when that will be. I do not 
know who is good enough for him.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner smiled. Elizabeth could not help 
saying, “It is very much to his credit, I am sure, that you 
should think so.” 

“T say no more than the truth, and what every body will 
say that knows him,” replied the other. Elizabeth thought 
this was going pretty far; and she listened with increasing 
astonishment as the housekeeper added, “I have never had 
a cross word from him in my life, and I have known him 
ever since he was four years old.” 

This was praise, of all others most extraordinary, most 
opposite to her ideas. That he was not a good-tempered 
man, had been her firmest opinion. Her keenest attention 


was awakened; she longed to hear more, and was grateful 
to her uncle for saying, 

“There are very few people of whom so much can be 
said. You are lucky in having such a master.” 

“Yes, Sir, I know I am. If I was to go through the world, I 
could not meet with a better. But I have always observed, 
that they who are good-natured when children, are good- 
natured when they grow up; and he was always the 
sweetest-tempered, most generous-hearted, boy in the 
world.” 

Elizabeth almost stared at her.—”Can this be Mr. Darcy!” 
thought she. 

“His father was an excellent man,” said Mrs. Gardiner. 

“Yes, Ma’am, that he was indeed; and his son will be just 
like him — just as affable to the poor.” 

Elizabeth listened, wondered, doubted, and was 
impatient for more. Mrs. Reynolds could interest her on no 
other point. She related the subject of the pictures, the 
dimensions of the rooms, and the price of the furniture, in 
vain. Mr. Gardiner, highly amused by the kind of family 
prejudice, to which he_ attributed her _ excessive 
commendation of her master, soon led again to the subject; 
and she dwelt with energy on his many merits, as they 
proceeded together up the great staircase. 

“He is the best landlord, and the best master,” said she, 
“that ever lived. Not like the wild young men now-a-days, 
who think of nothing but themselves. There is not one of his 
tenants or servants but what will give him a good name. 
Some people call him proud; but I am sure I never saw any 
thing of it. To my fancy, it is only because he does not rattle 
away like other young men.” 

“In what an amiable light does this place him!” thought 
Elizabeth. 

“This fine account of him,” whispered her aunt, as they 
walked, “is not quite consistent with his behaviour to our 
poor friend.” 


“Perhaps we might be deceived.” 

“That is not very likely; our authority was too good.” 

On reaching the spacious lobby above, they were shewn 
into a very pretty sitting-room, lately fitted up with greater 
elegance and lightness than the apartments below; and 
were informed that it was but just done, to give pleasure to 
Miss Darcy, who had taken a liking to the room, when last 
at Pemberley. 

“He is certainly a good brother,” said Elizabeth, as she 
walked towards one of the windows. 

Mrs. Reynolds anticipated Miss Darcy’s delight, when 
she should enter the room. “And this is always the way with 
him,” she added.—’Whatever can give his sister any 
pleasure, is sure to be done in a moment. There is nothing 
he would not do for her.” 

The picture gallery, and two or three of the principal bed- 
rooms, were all that remained to be shewn. In the former 
were many good paintings; but Elizabeth knew nothing of 
the art; and from such as had been already visible below, 
she had willingly turned to look at some drawings of Miss 
Darcy’s, in crayons, whose subjects were usually more 
interesting, and also more intelligible. 

In the gallery there were many family portraits, but they 
could have little to fix the attention of a stranger. Elizabeth 
walked on in quest of the only face whose features would 
be known to her. At last it arrested her — and she beheld a 
striking resemblance of Mr. Darcy, with such a smile over 
the face, as she remembered to have sometimes seen, when 
he looked at her. She stood several minutes before the 
picture in earnest contemplation, and returned to it again 
before they quitted the gallery. Mrs. Reynolds informed 
them, that it had been taken in his father’s life time. 

There was certainly at this moment, in Elizabeth’s mind, 
a more gentle sensation towards the original, than she had 
ever felt in the height of their acquaintance. The 
commendation bestowed on him by Mrs. Reynolds was of 


no trifling nature. What praise is more valuable than the 
praise of an intelligent servant? As a brother, a landlord, a 
master, she considered how many people’s happiness were 
in his guardianship! — How much of pleasure or pain it was 
in his power to bestow! — How much of good or evil must 
be done by him! Every idea that had been brought forward 
by the housekeeper was favourable to his character, and as 
she stood before the canvas, on which he was represented, 
and fixed his eyes upon herself, she thought of his regard 
with a deeper sentiment of gratitude than it had ever raised 
before; she remembered its warmth, and softened its 
impropriety of expression. 

When all of the house that was open to general 
inspection had been seen, they returned down stairs, and 
taking leave of the housekeeper, were consigned over to 
the gardener, who met them at the hall door. 

As they walked across the lawn towards the river, 
Elizabeth turned back to look again; her uncle and aunt 
stopped also, and while the former was conjecturing as to 
the date of the building, the owner of it himself suddenly 
came forward from the road, which led behind it to the 
stables. 

They were within twenty yards of each other, and so 
abrupt was his appearance, that it was impossible to avoid 
his sight. Their eyes instantly met, and the cheeks of each 
were overspread with the deepest blush. He absolutely 
started, and for a moment seemed immoveable from 
surprise; but shortly recovering himself, advanced towards 
the party, and spoke to Elizabeth, if not in terms of perfect 
composure, at least of perfect civility. 

She had instinctively turned away; but, stopping on his 
approach, received his compliments with an 
embarrassment impossible to be overcome. Had his first 
appearance, or his resemblance to the picture they had just 
been examining, been insufficient to assure the other two 
that they now saw Mr. Darcy, the gardener’s expression of 


surprise, on beholding his master, must immediately have 
told it. They stood a little aloof while he was talking to their 
niece, who, astonished and confused, scarcely dared lift her 
eyes to his face, and knew not what answer she returned to 
his civil enquiries after her family. Amazed at the alteration 
in his manner since they last parted, every sentence that he 
uttered was increasing her embarrassment; and every idea 
of the impropriety of her being found there, recurring to 
her mind, the few minutes in which they continued 
together, were some of the most uncomfortable of her life. 
Nor did he seem much more at ease; when he spoke, his 
accent had none of its usual sedateness; and he repeated 
his enquiries as to the time of her having left Longbourn, 
and of her stay in Derbyshire, so often, and in so hurried a 
way, as plainly spoke the distraction of his thoughts. 

At length, every idea seemed to fail him; and, after 
standing a few moments without saying a word, he 
suddenly recollected himself, and took leave. 

The others then joined her, and expressed their 
admiration of his figure; but Elizabeth heard not a word, 
and, wholly engrossed by her own feelings, followed them 
in silence. She was overpowered by shame and vexation. 
Her coming there was the most unfortunate, the most ill- 
judged thing in the world! How strange must it appear to 
him! In what a disgraceful light might it not strike so vain a 
man! It might seem as if she had purposely thrown herself 
in his way again! Oh! why did she come? or, why did he 
thus come a day before he was expected? Had they been 
only ten minutes sooner, they should have been beyond the 
reach of his discrimination, for it was plain that he was that 
moment arrived, that moment alighted from his horse or 
his carriage. She blushed again and again over the 
perverseness of the meeting. And his behaviour, so 
strikingly altered, — what could it mean? That he should 
even speak to her was amazing! — but to speak with such 
civility, to enquire after her family! Never in her life had 


she seen his manners so little dignified, never had he 
spoken with such gentleness as on this unexpected 
meeting. What a contrast did it offer to his last address in 
Rosing’s Park, when he put his letter into her hand! She 
knew not what to think, nor how to account for it. 

They had now entered a beautiful walk by the side of the 
water, and every step was bringing forward a nobler fall of 
ground, or a finer reach of the woods to which they were 
approaching; but it was some time before Elizabeth was 
sensible of any of it; and, though she answered 
mechanically to the repeated appeals of her uncle and aunt, 
and seemed to direct her eyes to such objects as they 
pointed out, she distinguished no part of the scene. Her 
thoughts were all fixed on that one spot of Pemberley 
House, whichever it might be, where Mr. Darcy then was. 
She longed to know what at that moment was passing in his 
mind; in what manner he thought of her, and whether, in 
defiance of every thing, she was still dear to him. Perhaps 
he had been civil, only because he felt himself at ease; yet 
there had been that in his voice, which was not like ease. 
Whether he had felt more of pain or of pleasure in seeing 
her, she could not tell, but he certainly had not seen her 
with composure. 

At length, however, the remarks of her companions on 
her absence of mind roused her, and she felt the necessity 
of appearing more like herself. 

They entered the woods, and bidding adieu to the river 
for a while, ascended some of the higher grounds; whence, 
in spots where the opening of the trees gave the eye power 
to wander, were many charming views of the valley, the 
opposite hills, with the long range of woods overspreading 
many, and occasionally part of the stream. Mr. Gardiner 
expressed a wish of going round the whole Park, but feared 
it might be beyond a walk. With a triumphant smile, they 
were told, that it was ten miles round. It settled the matter; 
and they pursued the accustomed circuit; which brought 


them again, after some time, in a descent among hanging 
woods, to the edge of the water, in one of its narrowest 
parts. They crossed it by a simple bridge, in character with 
the general air of the scene; it was a spot less adorned than 
any they had yet visited; and the valley, here contracted 
into a glen, allowed room only for the stream, and a narrow 
walk amidst the rough coppice-wood which bordered it. 
Elizabeth longed to explore its windings; but when they had 
crossed the bridge, and perceived their distance from the 
house, Mrs. Gardiner, who was not a great walker, could go 
no farther, and thought only of returning to the carriage as 
quickly as possible. Her niece was, therefore, obliged to 
submit, and they took their way towards the house on the 
opposite side of the river, in the nearest direction; but their 
progress was slow, for Mr. Gardiner, though seldom able to 
indulge the taste, was very fond of fishing, and was so 
much engaged in watching the occasional appearance of 
some trout in the water, and talking to the man about them, 
that he advanced but little. Whilst wandering on in this 
slow manner, they were again surprised, and Elizabeth’s 
astonishment was quite equal to what it had been at first, 
by the sight of Mr. Darcy approaching them, and at no 
great distance. The walk being here less sheltered than on 
the other side, allowed them to see him before they met. 
Elizabeth, however astonished, was at least more prepared 
for an interview than before, and resolved to appear and to 
speak with calmness, if he really intended to meet them. 
For a few moments, indeed, she felt that he would probably 
strike into some other path. This idea lasted while a turning 
in the walk concealed him from their view; the turning past, 
he was immediately before them. With a glance she saw, 
that he had lost none of his recent civility; and, to imitate 
his politeness, she began, as they met, to admire the beauty 
of the place; but she had not got beyond the words 
“delightful,” and “charming,” when some unlucky 
recollections obtruded, and she fancied that praise of 


Pemberley from her, might be mischievously construed. Her 
colour changed, and she said no more. 

Mrs. Gardiner was standing a little behind; and on her 
pausing, he asked her, if she would do him the honour of 
introducing him to her friends. This was a stroke of civility 
for which she was quite unprepared; and she could hardly 
suppress a smile, at his being now _ seeking the 
acquaintance of some of those very people, against whom 
his pride had revolted, in his offer to herself. “What will be 
his surprise,” thought she, “when he knows who they are! 
He takes them now for people of fashion.” 

The introduction, however, was immediately made; and 
as she named their relationship to herself, she stole a sly 
look at him, to see how he bore it; and was not without the 
expectation of his decamping as fast as he could from such 
disgraceful companions. That he was surprised by the 
connexion was evident; he sustained it however with 
fortitude, and so far from going away, turned back with 
them, and entered into conversation with Mr. Gardiner. 
Elizabeth could not but be pleased, could not but triumph. 
It was consoling, that he should know she had some 
relations for whom there was no need to blush. She listened 
most attentively to all that passed between them, and 
gloried in every expression, every sentence of her uncle, 
which marked his intelligence, his taste, or his good 
manners. 

The conversation soon turned upon fishing, and she 
heard Mr. Darcy invite him, with the greatest civility, to fish 
there as often as he chose, while he continued in the 
neighbourhood, offering at the same time to supply him 
with fishing tackle, and pointing out those parts of the 
stream where there was usually most sport. Mrs. Gardiner, 
who was walking arm in arm with Elizabeth, gave her a 
look expressive of her wonder. Elizabeth said nothing, but it 
gratified her exceedingly; the compliment must be all for 
herself. Her astonishment, however, was extreme; and 


continually was she repeating, “Why is he so altered? From 
what can it proceed? It cannot be for me, it cannot be for 
my sake that his manners are thus softened. My reproofs at 
Hunsford could not work such a change as this. It is 
impossible that he should still love me.” 

After walking some time in this way, the two ladies in 
front, the two gentlemen behind, on resuming their places, 
after descending to the brink of the river for the better 
inspection of some curious water-plant, there chanced to be 
a little alteration. It originated in Mrs. Gardiner, who, 
fatigued by the exercise of the morning, found Elizabeth’s 
arm inadequate to her support, and consequently preferred 
her husband’s. Mr. Darcy took her place by her niece, and 
they walked on together. After a short silence, the lady first 
spoke. She wished him to know that she had been assured 
of his absence before she came to the place, and 
accordingly began by observing, that his arrival had been 
very unexpected—’for your housekeeper,” she added, 
“informed us that you would certainly not be here till to- 
morrow; and indeed, before we left Bakewell, we 
understood that you were not immediately expected in the 
country.” He acknowledged the truth of it all; and said that 
business with his steward had occasioned his coming 
forward a few hours before the rest of the party with whom 
he had been travelling. “They will join me early to-morrow,” 
he continued, “and among them are some who will claim an 
acquaintance with you, — Mr. Bingley and his sisters.” 

Elizabeth answered only by a slight bow. Her thoughts 
were instantly driven back to the time when Mr. Bingley’s 
name had been last mentioned between them; and if she 
might judge from his complexion, his mind was not very 
differently engaged. 

“There is also one other person in the party,” he 
continued after a pause, “who more particularly wishes to 
be known to you, — Will you allow me, or do I ask too 


much, to introduce my sister to your acquaintance during 
your stay at Lambton?” 

The surprise of such an application was great indeed; it 
was too great for her to know in what manner she acceded 
to it. She immediately felt that whatever desire Miss Darcy 
might have of being acquainted with her, must be the work 
of her brother, and without looking farther, it was 
satisfactory; it was gratifying to know that his resentment 
had not made him think really ill of her. 

They now walked on in silence; each of them deep in 
thought. Elizabeth was not comfortable; that was 
impossible; but she was flattered and pleased. His wish of 
introducing his sister to her, was a compliment of the 
highest kind. They soon outstripped the others, and when 
they had reached the carriage, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner were 
half a quarter of a mile behind. 

He then asked her to walk into the house — but she 
declared herself not tired, and they stood together on the 
lawn. At such a time, much might have been said, and 
silence was very awkward. She wanted to talk, but there 
seemed an embargo on every subject. At last she 
recollected that she had been travelling, and they talked of 
Matlock and Dove Dale with great perseverance. Yet time 
and her aunt moved slowly — and her patience and her 
ideas were nearly worn out before the téte-a-téte was over. 
On Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner’s coming up, they were all 
pressed to go into the house and take some refreshment; 
but this was declined, and they parted on each side with 
the utmost politeness. Mr. Darcy handed the ladies into the 
carriage, and when it drove off, Elizabeth saw him walking 
slowly towards the house. 

The observations of her uncle and aunt now began; and 
each of them pronounced him to be infinitely superior to 
any thing they had expected. “He is perfectly well behaved, 
polite, and unassuming,” said her uncle. 


“There is something a little stately in him to be sure,” 
replied her aunt, “but it is confined to his air, and is not 
unbecoming. I can now say with the housekeeper, that 
though some people may call him proud, J have seen 
nothing of it.” 

“T was never more surprised than by his behaviour to us. 
It was more than civil; it was really attentive; and there was 
no necessity for such attention. His acquaintance with 
Elizabeth was very trifling.” 

“To be sure, Lizzy,” said her aunt, “he is not so handsome 
as Wickham; or rather he has not Wickham’s countenance, 
for his features are perfectly good. But how came you to 
tell us that he was so disagreeable?” 

Elizabeth excused herself as well as she could; said that 
She had liked him better when they met in Kent than 
before, and that she had never seen him so pleasant as this 
morning. 

“But perhaps he may be a little whimsical in his 
civilities,” replied her uncle. “Your great men often are; and 
therefore I shall not take him at his word about fishing, as 
he might change his mind another day, and warn me Off his 
grounds.” 

Elizabeth felt that they had entirely mistaken his 
character, but said nothing. 

“From what we have seen of him,” continued Mrs. 
Gardiner, “I really should not have thought that he could 
have behaved in so cruel a way by any body, as he has done 
by poor Wickham. He has not an ill-natured look. On the 
contrary, there is something pleasing about his mouth when 
he speaks. And there is something of dignity in his 
countenance, that would not give one an unfavourable idea 
of his heart. But to be sure, the good lady who shewed us 
the house, did give him a most flaming character! I could 
hardly help laughing aloud sometimes. But he is a liberal 
master, I suppose, and that in the eye of a servant 
comprehends every virtue.” 


Elizabeth here felt herself called on to say something in 
vindication of his behaviour to Wickham; and therefore 
gave them to understand, in as guarded a manner as she 
could, that by what she had heard from his relations in 
Kent, his actions were capable of a very different 
construction; and that his character was by no means so 
faulty, nor Wickham’s so amiable, as they had been 
considered in Hertfordshire. In confirmation of this, she 
related the particulars of all the pecuniary transactions in 
which they had been connected, without actually naming 
her authority, but stating it to be such as might be relied 
on. 

Mrs. Gardiner was surprised and concerned; but as they 
were now approaching the scene of her former pleasures, 
every idea gave way to the charm of recollection; and she 
was too much engaged in pointing out to her husband all 
the interesting spots in its environs, to think of any thing 
else. Fatigued as she had been by the morning’s walk, they 
had no sooner dined than she set off again in quest of her 
former acquaintance, and the evening was spent in the 
satisfactions of an intercourse renewed after many years 
discontinuance. 

The occurrences of the day were too full of interest to 
leave Elizabeth much attention for any of these new 
friends; and she could do nothing but think, and think with 
wonder, of Mr. Darcy’s civility, and above all, of his wishing 
her to be acquainted with his sister. 


CHAPTER II. 


Elizabeth had settled it that Mr. Darcy would bring his 
sister to visit her, the very day after her reaching 
Pemberley; and was consequently resolved not to be out of 
sight of the inn the whole of that morning. But her 
conclusion was false; for on the very morning after their 
own arrival at Lambton, these visitors came. They had been 
walking about the place with some of their new friends, and 
were just returned to the inn to dress themselves for dining 
with the same family, when the sound of a carriage drew 
them to a window, and they saw a gentleman and lady ina 
curricle, driving up the street. Elizabeth immediately 
recognising the livery, guessed what it meant, and imparted 
no small degree of surprise to her relations, by acquainting 
them with the honour which she expected. Her uncle and 
aunt were all amazement; and the embarrassment of her 
manner as she spoke, joined to the circumstance itself, and 
many of the circumstances of the preceding day, opened to 
them a new idea on the business. Nothing had ever 
suggested it before, but they now felt that there was no 
other way of accounting for such attentions from such a 
quarter, than by supposing a partiality for their niece. 
While these newly-born notions were passing in their 
heads, the perturbation of Elizabeth’s feelings was every 
moment increasing. She was quite amazed at her own 
discomposure; but amongst other causes of disquiet, she 
dreaded lest the partiality of the brother should have said 
too much in her favour; and more than commonly anxious 
to please, she naturally suspected that every power of 
pleasing would fail her. 

She retreated from the window, fearful of being seen; 
and as she walked up and down the room, endeavouring to 


compose herself, saw such looks of enquiring surprise in 
her uncle and aunt, as made every thing worse. 

Miss Darcy and her brother appeared, and _ this 
formidable introduction took place. With astonishment did 
Elizabeth see, that her new acquaintance was at least as 
much embarrassed as herself. Since her being at Lambton, 
she had heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly proud; but 
the observation of a very few minutes convinced her, that 
she was only exceedingly shy. She found it difficult to 
obtain even a word from her beyond a monosyllable. 

Miss Darcy was tall, and on a larger scale than Elizabeth; 
and, though little more than sixteen, her figure was formed, 
and her appearance womanly and graceful. She was less 
handsome than her brother, but there was sense and good 
humour in her face, and her manners were perfectly 
unassuming and gentle. Elizabeth, who had expected to 
find in her as acute and unembarrassed an observer as ever 
Mr. Darcy had been, was much relieved by discerning such 
different feelings. 

They had not been long together, before Darcy told her 
that Bingley was also coming to wait on her; and she had 
barely time to express her satisfaction, and prepare for 
such a visitor, when Bingley’s quick step was heard on the 
stairs, and in a moment he entered the room. All 
Elizabeth’s anger against him had been long done away; 
but, had she still felt any, it could hardly have stood its 
ground against the unaffected cordiality with which he 
expressed himself, on seeing her again. He enquired in a 
friendly, though general way, after her family, and looked 
and spoke with the same good-humoured ease that he had 
ever done. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner he was scarcely a _ less 
interesting personage than to herself. They had long 
wished to see him. The whole party before them, indeed, 
excited a lively attention. The suspicions which had just 
arisen of Mr. Darcy and their niece, directed their 


observation towards each with an earnest, though guarded, 
enquiry; and they soon drew from those enquiries the full 
conviction that one of them at least knew what it was to 
love. Of the lady’s sensations they remained a little in 
doubt; but that the gentleman was overflowing with 
admiration was evident enough. 

Elizabeth, on her side, had much to do. She wanted to 
ascertain the feelings of each of her visitors, she wanted to 
compose her own, and to make herself agreeable to all; and 
in the latter object, where she feared most to fail, she was 
most sure of success, for those to whom she endeavoured 
to give pleasure were prepossessed in her favour. Bingley 
was ready, Georgiana was eager, and Darcy determined, to 
be pleased. 

In seeing Bingley, her thoughts naturally flew to her 
sister; and oh! how ardently did she long to know, whether 
any of his were directed in a like manner. Sometimes she 
could fancy, that he talked less than on former occasions, 
and once or twice pleased herself with the notion that as he 
looked at her, he was trying to trace a resemblance. But, 
though this might be imaginary, she could not be deceived 
as to his behaviour to Miss Darcy, who had been set up as a 
rival of Jane. No look appeared on either side that spoke 
particular regard. Nothing occurred between them that 
could justify the hopes of his sister. On this point she was 
soon satisfied; and two or three little circumstances 
occurred ere they parted, which, in her anxious 
interpretation, denoted aé_ recollection of Jane, not 
untinctured by tenderness, and a wish of saying more that 
might lead to the mention of her, had he dared. He 
observed to her, at a moment when the others were talking 
together, and in a tone which had something of real regret, 
that it “was a very long time since he had had the pleasure 
of seeing her;” and, before she could reply, he added, “It is 
above eight months. We have not met since the 26th of 


November, when we were all dancing together at 
Netherfield.” 

Elizabeth was pleased to find his memory so exact; and 
he afterwards took occasion to ask her, when unattended to 
by any of the rest, whether al// her sisters were at 
Longbourn. There was not much in the question, nor in the 
preceding remark, but there was a look and a manner 
which gave them meaning. 

It was not often that she could turn her eyes on Mr. 
Darcy himself; but, whenever she did catch a glimpse, she 
Saw an expression of general complaisance, and in all that 
he said, she heard an accent so far removed from hauteur 
or disdain of his companions, as convinced her that the 
improvement of manners which she had _ yesterday 
witnessed, however temporary its existence might prove, 
had at least outlived one day. When she saw him thus 
seeking the acquaintance, and courting the good opinion of 
people, with whom any intercourse a few months ago would 
have been a disgrace; when she saw him thus civil, not only 
to herself, but to the very relations whom he had openly 
disdained, and recollected their last lively scene in 
Hunsford Parsonage, the difference, the change was so 
great, and struck so forcibly on her mind, that she could 
hardly restrain her astonishment from being visible. Never, 
even in the company of his dear friends at Netherfield, or 
his dignified relations at Rosings, had she seen him so 
desirous to please, so free from self-consequence, or 
unbending reserve as now, when no importance could 
result from the success of his endeavours, and when even 
the acquaintance of those to whom his attentions were 
addressed, would draw down the ridicule and censure of 
the ladies both of Netherfield and Rosings. 

Their visitors staid with them above half an hour, and 
when they arose to depart, Mr. Darcy called on his sister to 
join him in expressing their wish of seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner, and Miss Bennet, to dinner at Pemberley, before 


they left the country. Miss Darcy, though with a diffidence 
which marked her little in the habit of giving invitations, 
readily obeyed. Mrs. Gardiner looked at her niece, desirous 
of knowing how she, whom the invitation most concerned, 
felt disposed as to its acceptance, but Elizabeth had turned 
away her head. Presuming, however, that this studied 
avoidance spoke rather a momentary embarrassment, than 
any dislike of the proposal, and seeing in her husband, who 
was fond of society, a perfect willingness to accept it, she 
ventured to engage for her attendance, and the day after 
the next was fixed on. 

Bingley expressed great pleasure in the certainty of 
seeing Elizabeth again, having still a great deal to say to 
her, and many enquiries to make after all their 
Hertfordshire friends. Elizabeth, construing all this into a 
wish of hearing her speak of her sister, was pleased; and on 
this account, as well as some others, found herself, when 
their visitors left them, capable of considering the last half 
hour with some satisfaction, though while it was passing, 
the enjoyment of it had been little. Eager to be alone, and 
fearful of enquiries or hints from her uncle and aunt, she 
staid with them only long enough to hear their favourable 
opinion of Bingley, and then hurried away to dress. 

But she had no reason to fear Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner’s 
curiosity; it was not their wish to force her communication. 
It was evident that she was much better acquainted with 
Mr. Darcy than they had before any idea of; it was evident 
that he was very much in love with her. They saw much to 
interest, but nothing to justify enquiry. 

Of Mr. Darcy it was now a matter of anxiety to think well; 
and, as far as their acquaintance reached, there was no 
fault to find. They could not be untouched by his politeness, 
and had they drawn his character from their own feelings, 
and his servant’s report, without any reference to any other 
account, the circle in Hertfordshire to which he was known, 
would not have recognised it for Mr. Darcy. There was now 


an interest, however, in believing the housekeeper; and 
they soon became sensible, that the authority of a servant 
who had known him since he was four years old, and whose 
own manners indicated respectability, was not to be hastily 
rejected. Neither had any thing occurred in the intelligence 
of their Lambton friends, that could materially lessen its 
weight. They had nothing to accuse him of but pride; pride 
he probably had, and if not, it would certainly be imputed 
by the inhabitants of a small market-town, where the family 
did not visit. It was acknowledged, however, that he was a 
liberal man, and did much good among the poor. 

With respect to Wickham, the travellers soon found that 
he was not held there in much estimation; for though the 
chief of his concerns, with the son of his patron, were 
imperfectly understood, it was yet a well known fact that, 
on his quitting Derbyshire, he had left many debts behind 
him, which Mr. Darcy afterwards discharged. 

As for Elizabeth, her thoughts were at Pemberley this 
evening more than the last; and the evening, though as it 
passed it seemed long, was not long enough to determine 
her feelings towards one in that mansion; and she lay 
awake two whole hours, endeavouring to make them out. 
She certainly did not hate him. No; hatred had vanished 
long ago, and she had almost as long been ashamed of ever 
feeling a dislike against him, that could be so called. The 
respect created by the conviction of his valuable qualities, 
though at first unwillingly admitted, had for some time 
ceased to be repugnant to her feelings; and it was now 
heightened into somewhat of a friendlier nature, by the 
testimony so highly in his favour, and bringing forward his 
disposition in so amiable a light, which yesterday had 
produced. But above all, above respect and esteem, there 
was a motive within her of good will which could not be 
overlooked. It was gratitude. — Gratitude, not merely for 
having once loved her, but for loving her still well enough, 
to forgive all the petulance and acrimony of her manner in 


rejecting him, and all the unjust accusations accompanying 
her rejection. He who, she had been persuaded, would 
avoid her as his greatest enemy, seemed, on this accidental 
meeting, most eager to preserve the acquaintance, and 
without any indelicate display of regard, or any peculiarity 
of manner, where their two selves only were concerned, 
was soliciting the good opinion of her friends, and bent on 
making her known to his sister. Such a change in a man of 
so much pride, excited not only astonishment but gratitude 
— for to love, ardent love, it must be attributed; and as 
such its impression on her was of a sort to be encouraged, 
as by no means unpleasing, though it could not be exactly 
defined. She respected, she esteemed, she was grateful to 
him, she felt a real interest in his welfare; and she only 
wanted to know how far she wished that welfare to depend 
upon herself, and how far it would be for the happiness of 
both that she should employ the power, which her fancy 
told her she still possessed, of bringing on the renewal of 
his addresses. 

It had been settled in the evening, between the aunt and 
niece, that such a striking civility as Miss Darcy’s, in 
coming to them on the very day of her arrival at Pemberley, 
for she had reached it only to a late breakfast, ought to be 
imitated, though it could not be equalled, by some exertion 
of politeness on their side; and, consequently, that it would 
be highly expedient to wait on her at Pemberley the 
following morning. They were, therefore, to go. — Elizabeth 
was pleased, though, when she asked herself the reason, 
she had very little to say in reply. 

Mr. Gardiner left them soon after breakfast. The fishing 
scheme had been renewed the day before, and a positive 
engagement made of his meeting some of the gentlemen at 
Pemberley by noon. 


CHAPTER III. 


Convinced as Elizabeth now was that Miss Bingley’s dislike 
of her had originated in jealousy, she could not help feeling 
how very unwelcome her appearance at Pemberley must be 
to her, and was curious to know with how much civility on 
that lady’s side, the acquaintance would now be renewed. 

On reaching the house, they were shewn through the hall 
into the saloon, whose northern aspect rendered it 
delightful for summer. Its windows opening to the ground, 
admitted a most refreshing view of the high woody hills 
behind the house, and of the beautiful oaks and Spanish 
chesnuts which were scattered over the intermediate lawn. 

In this room they were received by Miss Darcy, who was 
sitting there with Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley, and the lady 
with whom she lived in London. Georgiana’s reception of 
them was very civil; but attended with all _ that 
embarrassment which, though proceeding from shyness 
and the fear of doing wrong, would easily give to those who 
felt themselves inferior, the belief of her being proud and 
reserved. Mrs. Gardiner and her niece, however, did her 
justice, and pitied her. 

By Mrs. Hurst and Miss Bingley, they were noticed only 
by a curtsey; and on their being seated, a pause, awkward 
as such pauses must always be, succeeded for a few 
moments. It was first broken by Mrs. Annesley, a genteel, 
agreeable-looking woman, whose endeavour to introduce 
some kind of discourse, proved her to be more truly well 
bred than either of the others; and between her and Mrs. 
Gardiner, with occasional help from Elizabeth, the 
conversation was carried on. Miss Darcy looked as if she 
wished for courage enough to join in it; and sometimes did 
venture a short sentence, when there was least danger of 
its being heard. 


Elizabeth soon saw that she was herself closely watched 
by Miss Bingley, and that she could not speak a word, 
especially to Miss Darcy, without calling her attention. This 
observation would not have prevented her from trying to 
talk to the latter, had they not been seated at an 
inconvenient distance; but she was not sorry to be spared 
the necessity of saying much. Her own thoughts were 
employing her. She expected every moment that some of 
the gentlemen would enter the room. She wished, she 
feared that the master of the house might be amongst 
them; and whether she wished or feared it most, she could 
scarcely determine. After sitting in this manner a quarter of 
an hour, without hearing Miss Bingley’s voice, Elizabeth 
was roused by receiving from her a cold enquiry after the 
health of her family. She answered with equal indifference 
and brevity, and the other said no more. 

The next variation which their visit afforded was 
produced by the entrance of servants with cold meat, cake, 
and a variety of all the finest fruits in season; but this did 
not take place till after many a significant look and smile 
from Mrs. Annesley to Miss Darcy had been given, to 
remind her of her post. There was now employment for the 
whole party; for though they could not all talk, they could 
all eat; and the beautiful pyramids of grapes, nectarines, 
and peaches, soon collected them round the table. 

While thus engaged, Elizabeth had a fair opportunity of 
deciding whether she most feared or wished for the 
appearance of Mr. Darcy, by the feelings which prevailed on 
his entering the room; and then, though but a moment 
before she had believed her wishes to predominate, she 
began to regret that he came. 

He had been some time with Mr. Gardiner, who, with two 
or three other gentlemen from the house, was engaged by 
the river, and had left him only on learning that the ladies 
of the family intended a visit to Georgiana that morning. No 
sooner did he appear, than Elizabeth wisely resolved to be 


perfectly easy and unembarrassed; — a resolution the more 
necessary to be made, but perhaps not the more easily 
kept, because she saw that the suspicions of the whole 
party were awakened against them, and that there was 
scarcely an eye which did not watch his behaviour when he 
first came into the room. In no countenance was attentive 
curiosity so strongly marked as in Miss Bingley’s, in spite of 
the smiles which overspread her face whenever she spoke 
to one of its objects; for jealousy had not yet made her 
desperate, and her attentions to Mr. Darcy were by no 
means over. Miss Darcy, on her brother’s entrance, exerted 
herself much more to talk; and Elizabeth saw that he was 
anxious for his sister and herself to get acquainted, and 
forwarded, as much as_ possible, every attempt at 
conversation on either side. Miss Bingley saw all this 
likewise; and, in the imprudence of anger, took the first 
opportunity of saying, with sneering civility, 

“Pray, Miss Eliza, are not the —— shire militia removed 
from Meryton? They must be a great loss to your family.” 

In Darcy’s presence she dared not mention Wickham’s 
name; but Elizabeth instantly comprehended that he was 
uppermost in her thoughts; and the various recollections 
connected with him gave her a moment’s distress; but, 
exerting herself vigorously to repel the ill-natured attack, 
she presently answered the question in a_ tolerably 
disengaged tone. While she spoke, an involuntary glance 
Shewed her Darcy with an heightened complexion, 
earnestly looking at her, and his sister overcome with 
confusion, and unable to lift up her eyes. Had Miss Bingley 
known what pain she was then giving her beloved friend, 
she undoubtedly would have refrained from the hint; but 
she had merely intended to discompose Elizabeth, by 
bringing forward the idea of a man to whom she believed 
her partial, to make her betray a sensibility which might 
injure her in Darcy’s opinion, and perhaps to remind the 
latter of all the follies and absurdities, by which some part 


of her family were connected with that corps. Not a syllable 
had ever reached her of Miss Darcy’s meditated elopement. 
To no creature had it been revealed, where secresy was 
possible, except to Elizabeth; and from all Bingley’s 
connections her brother was particularly anxious to conceal 
it, from that very wish which Elizabeth had long ago 
attributed to him, of their becoming hereafter her own. He 
had certainly formed such a plan, and without meaning that 
it should affect his endeavour to separate him from Miss 
Bennet, it is probable that it might add something to his 
lively concern for the welfare of his friend. 

Elizabeth’s collected behaviour, however, soon quieted 
his emotion; and as Miss Bingley, vexed and disappointed, 
dared not approach nearer to Wickham, Georgiana also 
recovered in time, though not enough to be able to speak 
any more. Her brother, whose eye she feared to meet, 
scarcely recollected her interest in the affair, and the very 
circumstance which had been designed to turn his thoughts 
from Elizabeth, seemed to have fixed them on her more, 
and more cheerfully. 

Their visit did not continue long after the question and 
answer above-mentioned; and while Mr. Darcy was 
attending them to their carriage, Miss Bingley was venting 
her feelings in criticisms on Elizabeth’s person, behaviour, 
and dress. But Georgiana would not join her. Her brother’s 
recommendation was enough to ensure her favour: his 
judgment could not err, and he had spoken in such terms of 
Elizabeth, as to leave Georgiana without the power of 
finding her otherwise than lovely and amiable. When Darcy 
returned to the saloon, Miss Bingley could not help 
repeating to him some part of what she had been saying to 
his sister. 

“How very ill Eliza Bennet looks this morning, Mr. 
Darcy,” she cried; “I never in my life saw any one so much 
altered as she is since the winter. She is grown so brown 


and coarse! Louisa and I were agreeing that we should not 
have known her again.” 

However little Mr. Darcy might have liked such an 
address, he contented himself with coolly replying, that he 
perceived no other alteration than her being rather tanned, 
— no miraculous consequence of travelling in the summer. 

“For my own part,” she rejoined, “I must confess that I 
never could see any beauty in her. Her face is too thin; her 
complexion has no brilliancy; and her features are not at all 
handsome. Her nose wants character; there is nothing 
marked in its lines. Her teeth are tolerable, but not out of 
the common way; and as for her eyes, which have 
sometimes been called so fine, I never could perceive any 
thing extraordinary in them. They have a sharp, shrewish 
look, which I do not like at all; and in her air altogether, 
there is a_ self-sufficiency without fashion, which is 
intolerable.” 

Persuaded as Miss Bingley was that Darcy admired 
Elizabeth, this was not the best method of recommending 
herself; but angry people are not always wise; and in seeing 
him at last look somewhat nettled, she had all the success 
she expected. He was resolutely silent however; and, from 
a determination of making him speak, she continued, 

“T remember, when we first knew her in Hertfordshire, 
how amazed we all were to find that she was a reputed 
beauty; and I particularly recollect your saying one night, 
after they had been dining at Netherfield, ‘She a beauty! — 
I should as soon call her mother a wit.’ But afterwards she 
seemed to improve on you, and I believe you thought her 
rather pretty at one time.” 

“Yes,” replied Darcy, who could contain himself no 
longer, “but that was only when I first knew her, for it is 
many months since I have considered her as one of the 
handsomest women of my acquaintance.” 

He then went away, and Miss Bingley was left to all the 
satisfaction of having forced him to say what gave no one 


any pain but herself. 

Mrs. Gardiner and Elizabeth talked of all that had 
occurred, during their visit, as they returned, except what 
had particularly interested them both. The looks and 
behaviour of every body they had seen were discussed, 
except of the person who had mostly engaged their 
attention. They talked of his sister, his friends, his house, 
his fruit, of every thing but himself; yet Elizabeth was 
longing to know what Mrs. Gardiner thought of him, and 
Mrs. Gardiner would have been highly gratified by her 
niece’s beginning the subject. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Elizabeth had been a good deal disappointed in not finding 
a letter from Jane, on their first arrival at Lambton; and this 
disappointment had been renewed on each of the mornings 
that had now been spent there; but on the third, her 
repining was over, and her sister justified by the receipt of 
two letters from her at once, on one of which was marked 
that it had been missent elsewhere. Elizabeth was not 
surprised at it, as Jane had written the direction 
remarkably ill. 

They had just been preparing to walk as the letters came 
in; and her uncle and aunt, leaving her to enjoy them in 
quiet, set off by themselves. The one missent must be first 
attended to; it had been written five days ago. The 
beginning contained an account of all their little parties 
and engagements, with such news as the country afforded; 
but the latter half, which was dated a day later, and written 
in evident agitation, gave more important intelligence. It 
was to this effect: 

“Since writing the above, dearest Lizzy, something has 
occurred of a most unexpected and serious nature; but I am 
afraid of alarming you — be assured that we are all well. 
What I have to say relates to poor Lydia. An express came 
at twelve last night, just as we were all gone to bed, from 
Colonel Forster, to inform us that she was gone off to 
Scotland with one of his officers; to own the truth, with 
Wickham! — Imagine our surprise. To Kitty, however, it 
does not seem so wholly unexpected. I am very, very sorry. 
So imprudent a match on both sides! — But I am willing to 
hope the best, and that his character has been 
misunderstood. Thoughtless and indiscreet I can easily 
believe him, but this step (and let us rejoice over it) marks 
nothing bad at heart. His choice is disinterested at least, 


for he must know my father can give her nothing. Our poor 
mother is sadly grieved. My father bears it better. How 
thankful am I, that we never let them know what has been 
said against him; we must forget it ourselves. They were off 
Saturday night about twelve, as is conjectured, but were 
not missed till yesterday morning at eight. The express was 
sent off directly. My dear Lizzy, they must have passed 
within ten miles of us. Colonel Forster gives us reason to 
expect him here soon. Lydia left a few lines for his wife, 
informing her of their intention. I must conclude, for I 
cannot be long from my poor mother. I am afraid you will 
not be able to make it out, but I hardly know what I have 
written.” 

Without allowing herself time for consideration, and 
scarcely knowing what she felt, Elizabeth on finishing this 
letter, instantly seized the other, and opening it with the 
utmost impatience, read as follows: it had been written a 
day later than the conclusion of the first. 

“By this time, my dearest sister, you have received my 
hurried letter; I wish this may be more intelligible, but 
though not confined for time, my head is so bewildered that 
I cannot answer for being coherent. Dearest Lizzy, I hardly 
know what I would write, but I have bad news for you, and 
it cannot be delayed. Imprudent as a marriage between Mr. 
Wickham and our poor Lydia would be, we are now anxious 
to be assured it has taken place, for there is but too much 
reason to fear they are not gone to Scotland. Colonel 
Forster came yesterday, having left Brighton the day 
before, not many hours after the express. Though Lydia’s 
short letter to Mrs. F. gave them to understand that they 
were going to Gretna Green, something was dropped by 
Denny expressing his belief that W. never intended to go 
there, or to marry Lydia at all, which was repeated to 
Colonel F. who instantly taking the alarm, set off from B. 
intending to trace their route. He did trace them easily to 
Clapham, but no farther; for on entering that place they 


removed into a hackney-coach and dismissed the chaise 
that brought them from Epsom. All that is known after this 
is, that they were seen to continue the London road. I know 
not what to think. After making every possible enquiry on 
that side London, Colonel F. came on into Hertfordshire, 
anxiously renewing them at all the turnpikes, and at the 
inns in Barnet and Hatfield, but without any success, no 
such people had been seen to pass through. With the 
kindest concern he came on to Longbourn, and broke his 
apprehensions to us in a manner most creditable to his 
heart. Iam sincerely grieved for him and Mrs. F. but no one 
can throw any blame on them. Our distress, my dear Lizzy, 
is very great. My father and mother believe the worst, but I 
cannot think so ill of him. Many circumstances might make 
it more eligible for them to be married privately in town 
than to pursue their first plan; and even if he could form 
such a design against a young woman of Lydia’s 
connections, which is not likely, can I suppose her so lost to 
every thing? — Impossible. I grieve to find, however, that 
Colonel F. is not disposed to depend upon their marriage; 
he shook his head when I expressed my hopes, and said he 
feared W. was not a man to be trusted. My poor mother is 
really ill and keeps her room. Could she exert herself it 
would be better, but this is not to be expected; and as to my 
father, I never in my life saw him so affected. Poor Kitty has 
anger for having concealed their attachment; but as it was 
a matter of confidence one cannot wonder. I am truly glad, 
dearest Lizzy, that you have been spared something of 
these distressing scenes; but now as the first shock is over, 
shall I own that I long for your return? I am not so selfish, 
however, as to press for it, if inconvenient. Adieu. I take up 
my pen again to do, what I have just told you I would not, 
but circumstances are such, that I cannot help earnestly 
begging you all to come here, as soon as possible. I know 
my dear uncle and aunt so well, that I am not afraid of 
requesting it, though I have still something more to ask of 


the former. My father is going to London with Colonel 
Forster instantly, to try to discover her. What he means to 
do, Iam sure I know not; but his excessive distress will not 
allow him to pursue any measure in the best and safest 
way, and Colonel Forster is obliged to be at Brighton again 
to-morrow evening. In such an exigence my uncle’s advice 
and assistance would be every thing in the world; he will 
immediately comprehend what I must feel, and I rely upon 
his goodness.” 

“Oh! where, where is my uncle?” cried Elizabeth, darting 
from her seat as she finished the letter, in eagerness to 
follow him, without losing a moment of the time so 
precious; but as she reached the door, it was opened by a 
servant, and Mr. Darcy appeared. Her pale face and 
impetuous manner made him start, and before he could 
recover himself enough to speak, she, in whose mind every 
idea was superseded by Lydia’s situation, hastily exclaimed, 
“T beg your pardon, but I must leave you. I must find Mr. 
Gardiner this moment, on business that cannot be delayed; 
I have not an instant to lose.” 

“Good God! what is the matter?” cried he, with more 
feeling than politeness; then recollecting himself, “I will not 
detain you a minute, but let me, or let the servant, go after 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner. You are not well enough; — you 
cannot go yourself.” 

Elizabeth hesitated, but her knees trembled under her, 
and she felt how little would be gained by her attempting to 
pursue them. Calling back the servant, therefore, she 
commissioned him, though in so breathless an accent as 
made her almost unintelligible, to fetch his master and 
mistress home, instantly. 

On his quitting the room, she sat down, unable to 
support herself, and looking so miserably ill, that it was 
impossible for Darcy to leave her, or to refrain from saying, 
in a tone of gentleness and commiseration, “Let me call 
your maid. Is there nothing you could take, to give you 


present relief? — A glass of wine; — shall I get you one? — 
You are very ill.” 

“No, I thank you;” she replied, endeavouring to recover 
herself. “There is nothing the matter with me. I am quite 
well. I am only distressed by some dreadful news which I 
have just received from Longbourn.” 

She burst into tears as she alluded to it, and for a few 
minutes could not speak another word. Darcy, in wretched 
suspense, could only say something indistinctly of his 
concern, and observe her in compassionate silence. At 
length, she spoke again. “I have just had a letter from Jane, 
with such dreadful news. It cannot be concealed from any 
one. My youngest sister has left all her friends — has 
eloped; — has thrown herself into the power of — of Mr. 
Wickham. They are gone off together from Brighton. You 
know him too well to doubt the rest. She has no money, no 
connections, nothing that can tempt him to — she is lost for 
ever.” 

Darcy was fixed in astonishment. “When I consider,” she 
added, in a yet more agitated voice, “that J might have 
prevented it! — J who knew what he was. Had I but 
explained some part of it only — some part of what I learnt, 
to my own family! Had his character been known, this 
could not have happened. But it is all, all too late now.” 

“T am grieved, indeed,” cried Darcy; “grieved — shocked. 
But is it certain, absolutely certain?” 

“Oh yes! — They left Brighton together on Sunday night, 
and were traced almost to London, but not beyond; they 
are certainly not gone to Scotland.” 

“And what has been done, what has been attempted, to 
recover her?” 

“My father is gone to London, and Jane has written to 
beg my uncle’s immediate assistance, and we shall be off, I 
hope, in half an hour. But nothing can be done; I know very 
well that nothing can be done. How is such a man to be 


worked on? How are they even to be discovered? I have not 
the smallest hope. It is every way horrible!” 

Darcy shook his head in silent acquiesence. 

“When my eyes were opened to his real character. — Oh! 
had I known what I ought, what I dared, to do! But I knew 
not — I was afraid of doing too much. Wretched, wretched, 
mistake!” 

Darcy made no answer. He seemed scarcely to hear her, 
and was walking up and down the room in earnest 
meditation; his brow contracted, his air gloomy. Elizabeth 
soon observed, and instantly understood it. Her power was 
sinking; every thing must sink under such a proof of family 
weakness, such an assurance of the deepest disgrace. She 
could neither wonder nor condemn, but the belief of his 
selfconquest brought nothing consolatory to her bosom, 
afforded no palliation of her distress. It was, on the 
contrary, exactly calculated to make her understand her 
own wishes; and never had she so honestly felt that she 
could have loved him, as now, when all love must be vain. 

But self, though it would intrude, could not engross her. 
Lydia — the humiliation, the misery, she was bringing on 
them all, soon swallowed up every private care; and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, Elizabeth was 
soon lost to every thing else; and, after a pause of several 
minutes, was only recalled to a sense of her situation by the 
voice of her companion, who, in a manner, which though it 
spoke compassion, spoke likewise restraint, said, “I am 
afraid you have been long desiring my absence, nor have I 
any thing to plead in excuse of my stay, but real, though 
unavailing, concern. Would to heaven that any thing could 
be either said or done on my part, that might offer 
consolation to such distress. — But I will not torment you 
with vain wishes, which may seem purposely to ask for your 
thanks. This unfortunate affair will, I fear, prevent my 
sister’s having the pleasure of seeing you at Pemberley to- 
day.” 


“Oh, yes. Be so kind as to apologize for us to Miss Darcy. 
Say that urgent business calls us home immediately. 
Conceal the unhappy truth as long as it is possible. — I 
know it cannot be long.” 

He readily assured her of his secrecy — again expressed 
his sorrow for her distress, wished it a happier conclusion 
than there was at present reason to hope, and leaving his 
compliments for her relations, with only one _ serious, 
parting, look, went away. 

As he quitted the room, Elizabeth felt how improbable it 
was that they should ever see each other again on such 
terms of cordiality as had marked their several meetings in 
Derbyshire; and as she threw a retrospective glance over 
the whole of their acquaintance, so full of contradictions 
and varieties, sighed at the perverseness of those feelings 
which would now have promoted its continuance, and 
would formerly have rejoiced in its termination. 

If gratitude and esteem are good foundations of 
affection, Elizabeth’s change of sentiment will be neither 
improbable nor faulty. But if otherwise, if the regard 
springing from such sources is unreasonable or unnatural, 
in comparison of what is so often described as arising on a 
first interview with its object, and even before two words 
have been exchanged, nothing can be said in her defence, 
except that she had given somewhat of a trial to the latter 
method, in her partiality for Wickham, and that its ill- 
success might perhaps authorise her to seek the other less 
interesting mode of attachment. Be that as it may, she saw 
him go with regret; and in this early example of what 
Lydia’s infamy must produce, found additional anguish as 
she reflected on that wretched business. Never, since 
reading Jane’s second letter, had she entertained a hope of 
Wickham’s meaning to marry her. No one but Jane, she 
thought, could flatter herself with such an expectation. 
Surprise was the least of her feelings on this developement. 
While the contents of the first letter remained on her mind, 


she was all surprise — all astonishment that Wickham 
should marry a girl, whom it was impossible he could marry 
for money; and how Lydia could ever have attached him, 
had appeared incomprehensible. But now it was all too 
natural. For such an attachment as this, she might have 
sufficient charms; and though she did not suppose Lydia to 
be deliberately engaging in an elopement, without the 
intention of marriage, she had no difficulty in believing that 
neither her virtue nor her understanding would preserve 
her from falling an easy prey. 

She had never perceived, while the regiment was in 
Hertfordshire, that Lydia had any partiality for him, but she 
was convinced that Lydia had wanted only encouragement 
to attach herself to any body. Sometimes one officer, 
sometimes another had been her favourite, as_ their 
attentions raised them in her opinion. Her affections had 
been continually fluctuating, but never without an object. 
The mischief of neglect and mistaken indulgence towards 
such a girl. — Oh! how acutely did she now feel it. 

She was wild to be at home — to hear, to see, to be upon 
the spot, to share with Jane in the cares that must now fall 
wholly upon her, in a family so deranged; a father absent, a 
mother incapable of exertion, and requiring constant 
attendance; and though almost persuaded that nothing 
could be done for Lydia, her uncle’s interference seemed of 
the utmost importance, and till he entered the room, the 
misery of her impatience was severe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner had hurried back in alarm, supposing, by the 
servant’s account, that their niece was taken suddenly ill; 
— but satisfying them instantly on that head, she eagerly 
communicated the cause of their summons, reading the two 
letters aloud, and dwelling on the postscript of the last, 
with trembling energy. — Though Lydia had never been a 
favourite with them, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner could not but 
be deeply affected. Not Lydia only, but all were concerned 
in it; and after the first exclamations of surprise and horror, 


Mr. Gardiner readily promised every assistance in his 
power. — Elizabeth, though expecting no less, thanked him 
with tears of gratitude; and all three being actuated by one 
spirit, every thing relating to their journey was speedily 
settled. They were to be off as soon as possible. “But what 
is to be done about Pemberley?” cried Mrs. Gardiner. “John 
told us Mr. Darcy was here when you sent for us; — was it 
SO?” 

“Yes; and I told him we should not be able to keep our 
engagement. That is all settled.” 

“That is all settled;” repeated the other, as she ran into 
her room to prepare. “And are they upon such terms as for 
her to disclose the real truth! Oh, that I knew how it was!” 

But wishes were vain; or at best could serve only to 
amuse her in the hurry and confusion of the following hour. 
Had Elizabeth been at leisure to be idle, she would have 
remained certain that all employment was impossible to 
one so wretched as herself; but she had her share of 
business as well as her aunt, and amongst the rest there 
were notes to be written to all their friends in Lambton, 
with false excuses for their sudden departure. An hour, 
however, saw the whole completed; and Mr. Gardiner 
meanwhile having settled his account at the inn, nothing 
remained to be done but to go; and Elizabeth, after all the 
misery of the morning, found herself, in a shorter space of 
time than she could have supposed, seated in the carriage, 
and on the road to Longbourn. 


CHAPTER V. 


“T have been thinking it over again, Elizabeth,” said her 
uncle, as they drove from the town; “and really, upon 
serious consideration, Iam much more inclined than I was 
to judge as your eldest sister does of the matter. It appears 
to me so very unlikely, that any young man should form 
such a design against a girl who is by no means 
unprotected or friendless, and who was actually staying in 
his colonel’s family, that I am strongly inclined to hope the 
best. Could he expect that her friends would not step 
forward? Could he expect to be noticed again by the 
regiment, after such an affront to Colonel Forster? His 
temptation is not adequate to the risk.” 

“Do you really think so?” cried Elizabeth, brightening up 
for a moment. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Gardiner, “I begin to be of 
your uncle’s opinion. It is really too great a violation of 
decency, honour, and interest, for him to be guilty of it. I 
cannot think so very ill of Wickham. Can you, yourself, 
Lizzy, so wholly give him up, as to believe him capable of 
it?” 

“Not perhaps of neglecting his own interest. But of every 
other neglect I can believe him capable. If, indeed, it should 
be so! But I dare not hope it. Why should they not go on to 
Scotland, if that had been the case?” 

“In the first place,” replied Mr. Gardiner, “there is no 
absolute proof that they are not gone to Scotland.” 

“Oh! but their removing from the chaise into an hackney 
coach is such a presumption! And, besides, no traces of 
them were to be found on the Barnet road.” 

“Well, then — supposing them to be in London. They may 
be there, though for the purpose of concealment, for no 
more exceptionable purpose. It is not likely that money 


should be very abundant on either side; and it might strike 
them that they could be more economically, though less 
expeditiously, married in London, than in Scotland.” 

“But why all this secrecy? Why any fear of detection? 
Why must their marriage be private? Oh! no, no, this is not 
likely. His most particular friend, you see by Jane’s account, 
was persuaded of his never intending to marry her. 
Wickham will never marry a woman without some money. 
He cannot afford it. And what claims has Lydia, what 
attractions has she beyond youth, health, and good humour, 
that could make him for her sake, forego every chance of 
benefiting himself by marrying well? As to what restraint 
the apprehension of disgrace in the corps might throw on a 
dishonourable elopement with her, I am not able to judge; 
for I know nothing of the effects that such a step might 
produce. But as to your other objection, I am afraid it will 
hardly hold good. Lydia has no brothers to step forward; 
and he might imagine, from my father’s behaviour, from his 
indolence and the little attention he has ever seemed to 
give to what was going forward in his family, that he would 
do as little, and think as little about it, as any father could 
do, in such a matter.” 

“But can you think that Lydia is so lost to every thing but 
love of him, as to consent to live with him on any other 
terms than marriage?” 

“It does seem, and it is most shocking indeed,” replied 
Elizabeth, with tears in her eyes, “that a sister’s sense of 
decency and virtue in such a point should admit of doubt. 
But, really, I know not what to say. Perhaps I am not doing 
her justice. But she is very young; she has never been 
taught to think on serious subjects; and for the last half 
year, nay, for a twelvemonth, she has been given up to 
nothing but amusement and vanity. She has been allowed to 
dispose of her time in the most idle and frivolous manner, 
and to adopt any opinions that came in her way. Since the 
—— shire were first quartered in Meryton, nothing but 


love, flirtation, and officers, have been in her head. She has 
been doing every thing in her power by thinking and 
talking on the subject, to give greater — what shall I call it? 
susceptibility to her feelings; which are naturally lively 
enough. And we all know that Wickham has every charm of 
person and address that can captivate a woman.” 

“But you see that Jane,” said her aunt, “does not think so 
ill of Wickham, as to believe him capable of the attempt.” 

“Of whom does Jane ever think ill? And who is there, 
whatever might be their former conduct, that she would 
believe capable of such an attempt, till it were proved 
against them? But Jane knows, as well as I do, what 
Wickham really is. We both know that he has been 
profligate in every sense of the word. That he has neither 
integrity nor honour. That he is as false and deceitful, as he 
is insinuating.” 

“And do you really know all this?” cried Mrs. Gardiner, 
whose curiosity as to the mode of her intelligence was all 
alive. 

“TI do, indeed,” replied Elizabeth, colouring. “I told you 
the other day, of his infamous behaviour to Mr. Darcy; and 
you, yourself, when last at Longbourn, heard in what 
manner he spoke of the man, who had behaved with such 
forbearance and liberality towards him. And there are other 
circumstances which I am not at liberty — which it is not 
worth while to relate; but his lies about the whole 
Pemberley family are endless. From what he said of Miss 
Darcy, I was thoroughly prepared to see a proud, reserved, 
disagreeable girl. Yet he knew to the contrary himself. He 
must know that she was as amiable and unpretending as 
we have found her.” 

“But does Lydia know nothing of this? Can she be 
ignorant of what you and Jane seem so well to 
understand?” 

“Oh, yes! — that, that is the worst of all. Till I was in 
Kent, and saw so much both of Mr. Darcy and his relation, 


Colonel Fitzwilliam, I was ignorant of the truth myself. And 
when I returned home, the —— shire was to leave Meryton 
in a week or fortnight’s time. As that was the case, neither 
Jane, to whom I related the whole, nor I, thought it 
necessary to make our knowledge public; for of what use 
could it apparently be to any one, that the good opinion 
which all the neighbourhood had of him, should then be 
overthrown? And even when it was settled that Lydia 
should go with Mrs. Forster, the necessity of opening her 
eyes to his character never occurred to me. That she could 
be in any danger from the deception never entered my 
head. That such a consequence as this should ensue, you 
may easily believe was far enough from my thoughts.” 

“When they all removed to Brighton, therefore, you had 
no reason, I suppose, to believe them fond of each other.” 

“Not the slightest. I can remember no symptom of 
affection on either side; and had any thing of the kind been 
perceptible, you must be aware that ours is not a family, on 
which it could be thrown away. When first he entered the 
corps, she was ready enough to admire him; but so we all 
were. Every girl in, or near Meryton, was out of her senses 
about him for the first two months; but he never 
distinguished her by any particular attention, and, 
consequently, after a moderate period of extravagant and 
wild admiration, her fancy for him gave way, and others of 
the regiment, who treated her with more distinction, again 
became her favourites.” 


It may be easily believed, that however little of novelty 
could be added to their fears, hopes, and conjectures, on 
this interesting subject, by its repeated discussion, no other 
could detain them from it long, during the whole of the 
journey. From Elizabeth’s thoughts it was never absent. 
Fixed there by the keenest of all anguish, self reproach, she 
could find no interval of ease or forgetfulness. 


They travelled as expeditiously as possible; and sleeping 
one night on the road, reached Longbourn by dinner-time 
the next day. It was a comfort to Elizabeth to consider that 
Jane could not have been wearied by long expectations. 

The little Gardiners, attracted by the sight of a chaise, 
were standing on the steps of the house, as they entered 
the paddock; and when the carriage drove up to the door, 
the joyful surprise that lighted up their faces, and displayed 
itself over their whole bodies, in a variety of capers and 
frisks, was the first pleasing earnest of their welcome. 

Elizabeth jumped out; and, after giving each of them an 
hasty kiss, hurried into the vestibule, where Jane, who 
came running down stairs from her mother’s apartment, 
immediately met her. 

Elizabeth, as she affectionately embraced her, whilst 
tears filled the eyes of both, lost not a moment in asking 
whether any thing had been heard of the fugitives. 

“Not yet,” replied Jane. “But now that my dear uncle is 
come, I hope every thing will be well.” 

“Ts my father in town?” 

“Yes, he went on Tuesday as I wrote you word.” 

“And have you heard from him often?” 

“We have heard only once. He wrote me a few lines on 
Wednesday, to say that he had arrived in safety, and to give 
me his directions, which I particularly begged him to do. 
He merely added, that he should not write again, till he had 
something of importance to mention.” 

“And my mother — How is she? How are you all?” 

“My mother is tolerably well, I trust; though her spirits 
are greatly shaken. She is up Stairs, and will have great 
satisfaction in seeing you all. She does not yet leave her 
dressing-room. Mary and Kitty, thank Heaven! are quite 
well.” 

“But you — How are you?” cried Elizabeth. “You look 
pale. How much you must have gone through!” 


Her sister, however, assured her, of her being perfectly 
well; and their conversation, which had been passing while 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner were engaged with their children, 
was now put an end to, by the approach of the whole party. 
Jane ran to her uncle and aunt, and welcomed and thanked 
them both, with alternate smiles and tears. 

When they were all in the drawing-room, the questions 
which Elizabeth had already asked, were of course 
repeated by the others, and they soon found that Jane had 
no intelligence to give. The sanguine hope of good, 
however, which the benevolence of her heart suggested, 
had not yet deserted her; she still expected that it would all 
end well, and that every morning would bring some letter, 
either from Lydia or her father, to explain their 
proceedings, and perhaps announce the marriage. 

Mrs. Bennet, to whose apartment they all repaired, after 
a few minutes conversation together, received them exactly 
as might be expected; with tears and lamentations of 
regret, invectives against the villanous conduct of 
Wickham, and complaints of her own sufferings and ill 
usage; blaming every body but the person to whose ill 
judging indulgence the errors of her daughter must be 
principally owing. 

“If I had been able,” said she, “to carry my point of going 
to Brighton, with all my family, this would not have 
happened; but poor dear Lydia had nobody to take care of 
her. Why did the Forsters ever let her go out of their sight? 
I am sure there was some great neglect or other on their 
side, for she is not the kind of girl to do such a thing, if she 
had been well looked after. I always thought they were very 
unfit to have the charge of her; but I was over-ruled, as I 
always am. Poor dear child! And now here’s Mr. Bennet 
gone away, and I know he will fight Wickham, wherever he 
meets him, and then he will be killed, and what is to 
become of us all? The Collinses will turn us out, before he 


is cold in his grave; and if you are not kind to us, brother, I 
do not know what we shall do.” 

They all exclaimed against such terrific ideas; and Mr. 
Gardiner, after general assurances of his affection for her 
and all her family, told her that he meant to be in London 
the very next day, and would assist Mr. Bennet in every 
endeavour for recovering Lydia. 

“Do not give way to useless alarm,” added he, “though it 
is right to be prepared for the worst, there is no occasion to 
look on it as certain. It is not quite a week since they left 
Brighton. In a few days more, we may gain some news of 
them, and till we know that they are not married, and have 
no design of marrying, do not let us give the matter over as 
lost. As soon as I get to town, I shall go to my brother, and 
make him come home with me to Gracechurch Street, and 
then we may consult together as to what is to be done.” 

“Oh! my dear brother,” replied Mrs. Bennet, “that is 
exactly what I could most wish for. And now do, when you 
get to town, find them out, wherever they may be; and if 
they are not married already, make them marry. And as for 
wedding clothes, do not let them wait for that, but tell 
Lydia she shall have as much money as she chuses, to buy 
them, after they are married. And, above all things, keep 
Mr. Bennet from fighting. Tell him what a dreadful state I 
am in, — that I am frightened out of my wits; and have such 
tremblings, such flutterings, all over me, such spasms in my 
side, and pains in my head, and such beatings at heart, that 
I can get no rest by night nor by day. And tell my dear 
Lydia, not to give any directions about her clothes, till she 
has seen me, for she does not know which are the best 
warehouses. Oh, brother, how kind you are! I know you will 
contrive it all.” 

But Mr. Gardiner, though he assured her again of his 
earnest endeavours in the cause, could not avoid 
recommending moderation to her, as well in her hopes as 
her fears; and, after talking with her in this manner till 


dinner was on table, they left her to vent all her feelings on 
the housekeeper, who attended, in the absence of her 
daughters. 

Though her brother and sister were persuaded that there 
was no real occasion for such a seclusion from the family, 
they did not attempt to oppose it, for they knew that she 
had not prudence enough to hold her tongue before the 
servants, while they waited at table, and judged it better 
that one only of the household, and the one whom they 
could most trust, should comprehend all her fears and 
solicitude on the subject. 

In the dining-room they were soon joined by Mary and 
Kitty, who had been too busily engaged in their separate 
apartments, to make their appearance before. One came 
from her books, and the other from her toilette. The faces 
of both, however, were tolerably calm; and no change was 
visible in either, except that the loss of her favourite sister, 
or the anger which she had herself incurred in the 
business, had given something more of fretfulness than 
usual, to the accents of Kitty. As for Mary, she was mistress 
enough of herself to whisper to Elizabeth with a 
countenance of grave reflection, soon after they were 
seated at table, 

“This is a most unfortunate affair; and will probably be 
much talked of. But we must stem the tide of malice, and 
pour into the wounded bosoms of each other, the balm of 
sisterly consolation.” 

Then, perceiving in Elizabeth no inclination of replying, 
she added, “Unhappy as the event must be for Lydia, we 
may draw from it this useful lesson; that loss of virtue in a 
female is irretrievable — that one false step involves her in 
endless ruin — that her reputation is no less brittle than it 
is beautiful, — and that she cannot be too much guarded in 
her behaviour towards the undeserving of the other sex.” 

Elizabeth lifted up her eyes in amazement, but was too 
much oppressed to make any reply. Mary, however, 


continued to console herself with such kind of moral 
extractions from the evil before them. 

In the afternoon, the two elder Miss Bennets were able 
to be for half an hour by themselves; and Elizabeth 
instantly availed herself of the opportunity of making many 
enquiries, which Jane was equally eager to satisfy. After 
joining in general lamentations over the dreadful sequel of 
this event, which Elizabeth considered as all but certain, 
and Miss Bennet could not assert to be wholly impossible; 
the former continued the subject, by saying, “But tell me all 
and every thing about it, which I have not already heard. 
Give me farther particulars. What did Colonel Forster say? 
Had they no apprehension of any thing before the 
elopement took place? They must have seen them together 
for ever.” 

“Colonel Forster did own that he had often suspected 
some partiality, especially on Lydia’s side, but nothing to 
give him any alarm. I am so grieved for him. His behaviour 
was attentive and kind to the utmost. He was coming to us, 
in order to assure us of his concern, before he had any idea 
of their not being gone to Scotland: when _ that 
apprehension first got abroad, it hastened his journey.” 

“And was Denny convinced that Wickham would not 
marry? Did he know of their intending to go off? Had 
Colonel Forster seen Denny himself?” 

“Yes; but when questioned by him Denny denied knowing 
any thing of their plan, and would not give his real opinion 
about it. He did not repeat his persuasion of their not 
marrying — and from that, I am inclined to hope, he might 
have been misunderstood before.” 

“And till Colonel Forster came himself, not one of you 
entertained a doubt, I suppose, of their being really 
married?” 

“How was it possible that such an idea should enter our 
brains! I felt a little uneasy — a little fearful of my sister’s 
happiness with him in marriage, because I knew that his 


conduct had not been always quite right. My father and 
mother knew nothing of that, they only felt how imprudent 
a match it must be. Kitty then owned, with a very natural 
triumph on knowing more than the rest of us, that in 
Lydia’s last letter, she had prepared her for such a step. 
She had known, it seems, of their being in love with each 
other, many weeks.” 

“But not before they went to Brighton?” 

“No, I believe not.” 

“And did Colonel Forster appear to think ill of Wickham 
himself? Does he know his real character?” 

“IT must confess that he did not speak so well of Wickham 
as he formerly did. He believed him to be imprudent and 
extravagant. And since this sad affair has taken place, it is 
said, that he left Meryton greatly in debt; but I hope this 
may be false.” 

“Oh, Jane, had we been less secret, had we told what we 
knew of him, this could not have happened!” 

“Perhaps it would have been better;” replied her sister. 
“But to expose the former faults of any person, without 
knowing what their present feelings were, seemed 
unjustifiable. We acted with the best intentions.” 

“Could Colonel Forster repeat the particulars of Lydia’s 
note to his wife?” 

“He brought it with him for us to see.” 

Jane then took it from her pocket-book, and gave it to 
Elizabeth. These were the contents: 

“My dear Harriet, 

“You will laugh when you know where I am gone, and I 
cannot help laughing myself at your surprise to-morrow 
morning, as soon as I am missed. I am going to Gretna 
Green, and if you cannot guess with who, I shall think you a 
simpleton, for there is but one man in the world I love, and 
he is an angel. I should never be happy without him, so 
think it no harm to be off. You need not send them word at 
Longbourn of my going, if you do not like it, for it will make 


the surprise the greater, when I write to them, and sign my 
name Lydia Wickham. What a good joke it will be! I can 
hardly write for laughing. Pray make my excuses to Pratt, 
for not keeping my engagement, and dancing with him to- 
night. Tell him I hope he will excuse me when he knows all, 
and tell him I will dance with him at the next ball we meet, 
with great pleasure. I shall send for my clothes when I get 
to Longbourn; but I wish you would tell Sally to mend a 
great slit in my worked muslin gown, before they are 
packed up. Good bye. Give my love to Colonel Forster, I 
hope you will drink to our good journey. 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“Lydia Bennet.” 

“Oh! thoughtless, thoughtless Lydia!” cried Elizabeth 
when she had finished it. “What a letter is this, to be 
written at such a moment. But at least it shews, that she 
was Serious in the object of her journey. Whatever he might 
afterwards persuade her to, it was not on her side a scheme 
of infamy. My poor father! how he must have felt it!” 

“T never saw any one so shocked. He could not speak a 
word for full ten minutes. My mother was taken ill 
immediately, and the whole house in such confusion!” 

“Oh! Jane,” cried Elizabeth, “was there a_ servant 
belonging to it, who did not know the whole story before 
the end of the day?” 

“T do not know. — I hope there was. — But to be guarded 
at such a time, is very difficult. My mother was in hysterics, 
and though I endeavoured to give her every assistance in 
my power, I am afraid I did not do so much as I might have 
done! But the horror of what might possibly happen, almost 
took from me my faculties.” 

“Your attendance upon her, has been too much for you. 
You do not look well. Oh! that I had been with you, you 
have had every care and anxiety upon yourself alone.” 

“Mary and Kitty have been very kind, and would have 
shared in every fatigue, I am sure, but I did not think it 


right for either of them. Kitty is slight and delicate, and 
Mary studies so much, that her hours of repose should not 
be broken in on. My aunt Philips came to Longbourn on 
Tuesday, after my father went away; and was so good as to 
stay till Thursday with me. She was of great use and 
comfort to us all, and lady Lucas has been very kind; she 
walked here on Wednesday morning to condole with us, 
and offered her services, or any of her daughters, if they 
could be of use to us.” 

“She had better have stayed at home,” cried Elizabeth; 
“perhaps she meant well, but, under such a misfortune as 
this, one cannot see too little of one’s neighbours. 
Assistance is impossible; condolence, insufferable. Let them 
triumph over us at a distance, and be satisfied.” 

She then proceeded to enquire into the measures which 
her father had intended to pursue, while in town, for the 
recovery of his daughter. 

“He meant, I believe,” replied Jane, “to go to Epsom, the 
place where they last changed horses, see the postilions, 
and try if any thing could be made out from them. His 
principal object must be, to discover the number of the 
hackney coach which took them from Clapham. It had come 
with a fare from London; and as he thought the 
circumstance of a gentleman and lady’s removing from one 
carriage into another, might be remarked, he meant to 
make enquiries at Clapham. If he could any how discover at 
what house the coachman had before set down his fare, he 
determined to make enquiries there, and hoped it might not 
be impossible to find out the stand and number of the 
coach. I do not know of any other designs that he had 
formed: but he was in such a hurry to be gone, and his 
spirits so greatly discomposed, that I had difficulty in 
finding out even so much as this.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The whole party were in hopes of a letter from Mr. Bennet 
the next morning, but the post came in without bringing a 
single line from him. His family knew him to be on all 
common occasions, a most negligent and _ dilatory 
correspondent, but at such a time, they had hoped for 
exertion. They were forced to conclude, that he had no 
pleasing intelligence to send, but even of that they would 
have been glad to be certain. Mr. Gardiner had waited only 
for the letters before he set off. 

When he was gone, they were certain at least of 
receiving constant information of what was going on, and 
their uncle promised, at parting, to prevail on Mr. Bennet to 
return to Longbourn, as soon as he could, to the great 
consolation of his sister, who considered it as the only 
security for her husband’s not being killed in a duel. 

Mrs. Gardiner and the children were to remain in 
Hertfordshire a few days longer, as the former thought her 
presence might be serviceable to her nieces. She shared in 
their attendance on Mrs. Bennet, and was a great comfort 
to them, in their hours of freedom. Their other aunt also 
visited them frequently, and always, as she said, with the 
design of cheering and heartening them up, though as she 
never came without reporting some fresh instance of 
Wickham’s extravagance or irregularity, she seldom went 
away without leaving them more dispirited than she found 
them. 

All Meryton seemed striving to blacken the man, who, 
but three months before, had been almost an angel of light. 
He was declared to be in debt to every tradesman in the 
place, and his intrigues, all honoured with the title of 
seduction, had been extended into every tradesman’s 
family. Every body declared that he was the wickedest 


young man in the world; and every body began to find out, 
that they had always distrusted the appearance of his 
goodness. Elizabeth, though she did not credit above half of 
what was said, believed enough to make her former 
assurance of her sister’s ruin still more certain; and even 
Jane, who believed still less of it, became almost hopeless, 
more especially as the time was now come, when if they 
had gone to Scotland, which she had never before entirely 
despaired of, they must in all probability have gained some 
news of them. 

Mr. Gardiner left Longbourn on Sunday; on Tuesday, his 
wife received a letter from him; it told them, that on his 
arrival, he had immediately found out his brother, and 
persuaded him to come to Gracechurch street. That Mr. 
Bennet had been to Epsom and Clapham, before his arrival, 
but without gaining any satisfactory information; and that 
he was now determined to enquire at all the principal 
hotels in town, as Mr. Bennet thought it possible they might 
have gone to one of them, on their first coming to London, 
before they procured lodgings. Mr. Gardiner himself did not 
expect any success from this measure, but as his brother 
was eager in it, he meant to assist him in pursuing it. He 
added, that Mr. Bennet seemed wholly disinclined at 
present, to leave London, and promised to write again very 
soon. There was also a postscript to this effect. 

“T have written to Colonel Forster to desire him to find 
out, if possible, from some of the young man’s intimates in 
the regiment, whether Wickham has any relations or 
connections, who would be likely to know in what part of 
the town he has now concealed himself. If there were any 
one, that one could apply to, with a probability of gaining 
such a clue as that, it might be of essential consequence. At 
present we have nothing to guide us. Colonel Forster will, I 
dare say, do every thing in his power to satisfy us on this 
head. But, on second thoughts, perhaps Lizzy could tell us, 


what relations he has now living, better than any other 
person.” 

Elizabeth was at no loss to understand from whence this 
deference for her authority proceeded; but it was not in her 
power to give any information of so satisfactory a nature, 
as the compliment deserved. 

She had never heard of his having had any relations, 
except a father and mother, both of whom had been dead 
many years. It was possible, however, that some of his 
companions in the —— shire, might be able to give more 
information; and, though she was not very sanguine in 
expecting it, the application was a something to look 
forward to. 

Every day at Longbourn was now a day of anxiety; but 
the most anxious part of each was when the post was 
expected. The arrival of letters was the first grand object of 
every morning’s impatience. Through letters, whatever of 
good or bad was to be told, would be communicated, and 
every succeeding day was expected to bring some news of 
importance. 

But before they heard again from Mr. Gardiner, a letter 
arrived for their father, from a different quarter, from Mr. 
Collins; which, as Jane had received directions to open all 
that came for him in his absence, she accordingly read; and 
Elizabeth, who knew what curiosities his letters always 
were, looked over her, and read it likewise. It was as 
follows: 

“My dear Sir, 

“T feel myself called upon, by our relationship, and my 
situation in life, to condole with you on the grievous 
affliction you are now suffering under, of which we were 
yesterday informed by a letter from Hertfordshire. Be 
assured, my dear Sir, that Mrs. Collins and myself sincerely 
sympathise with you, and all your respectable family, in 
your present distress, which must be of the bitterest kind, 
because proceeding from a cause which no time can 


remove. No arguments shall be wanting on my part, that 
can alleviate so severe a misfortune; or that may comfort 
you, under a circumstance that must be of all others most 
afflicting to a parent’s mind. The death of your daughter 
would have been a blessing in comparison of this. And it is 
the more to be lamented, because there is reason to 
suppose, as my dear Charlotte informs me, that this 
licentiousness of behaviour in your daughter, has 
proceeded from a faulty degree of indulgence, though, at 
the same time, for the consolation of yourself and Mrs. 
Bennet, I am inclined to think that her own disposition 
must be naturally bad, or she could not be guilty of such an 
enormity, at so early an age. Howsoever that may be, you 
are grievously to be pitied, in which opinion I am not only 
joined by Mrs. Collins, but likewise by lady Catherine and 
her daughter, to whom I have related the affair. They agree 
with me in apprehending that this false step in one 
daughter, will be injurious to the fortunes of all the others, 
for who, as lady Catherine herself condescendingly says, 
will connect themselves with such a family. And this 
consideration leads me moreover to reflect with augmented 
satisfaction on a certain event of last November, for had it 
been otherwise, I must have been involved in all your 
sorrow and disgrace. Let me advise you then, my dear Sir, 
to console yourself as much as possible, to throw off your 
unworthy child from your affection for ever, and leave her 
to reap the fruits of her own heinous offence. 

“Tam, dear Sir, &c. &c.” 

Mr. Gardiner did not write again, till he had received an 
answer from Colonel Forster; and then he had nothing of a 
pleasant nature to send. It was not known that Wickham 
had a single relation, with whom he kept up any 
connection, and it was certain that he had no near one 
living. His former acquaintance had been numerous; but 
since he had been in the militia, it did not appear that he 
was on terms of particular friendship with any of them. 


There was no one therefore who could be pointed out, as 
likely to give any news of him. And in the wretched state of 
his own finances, there was a very powerful motive for 
secrecy, in addition to his fear of discovery by Lydia’s 
relations, for it had just transpired that he had left gaming 
debts behind him, to a very considerable amount. Colonel 
Forster believed that more than a thousand pounds would 
be necessary to clear his expences at Brighton. He owed a 
good deal in the town, but his debts of honour were still 
more formidable. Mr. Gardiner did not attempt to conceal 
these particulars from the Longbourn family; Jane heard 
them with horror. “A gamester!” she cried. “This is wholly 
unexpected. I had not an idea of it.” 

Mr. Gardiner added in his letter, that they might expect 
to see their father at home on the following day, which was 
Saturday. Rendered spiritless by the ill-success of all their 
endeavours, he had yielded to his brother-in-law’s intreaty 
that he would return to his family, and leave it to him to do, 
whatever occasion might suggest to be advisable for 
continuing their pursuit. When Mrs. Bennet was told of 
this, she did not express so much satisfaction as her 
children expected, considering what her anxiety for his life 
had been before. 

“What, is he coming home, and without poor Lydia!” she 
cried. “Sure he will not leave London before he has found 
them. Who is to fight Wickham, and make him marry her, if 
he comes away?” 

As Mrs. Gardiner began to wish to be at home, it was 
settled that she and her children should go to London, at 
the same time that Mr. Bennet came from it. The coach, 
therefore, took them the first stage of their journey, and 
brought its master back to Longbourn. 

Mrs. Gardiner went away in all the perplexity about 
Elizabeth and her Derbyshire friend, that had attended her 
from that part of the world. His name had never been 
voluntarily mentioned before them by her niece; and the 


kind of half-expectation which Mrs. Gardiner had formed, 
of their being followed by a letter from him, had ended in 
nothing. Elizabeth had received none since her return, that 
could come from Pemberley. 

The present unhappy state of the family, rendered any 
other excuse for the lowness of her spirits unnecessary; 
nothing, therefore, could be fairly conjectured from that, 
though Elizabeth, who was by this time tolerably well 
acquainted with her own feelings, was perfectly aware, 
that, had she known nothing of Darcy, she could have borne 
the dread of Lydia’s infamy somewhat better. It would have 
spared her, she thought, one sleepless night out of two. 

When Mr. Bennet arrived, he had all the appearance of 
his usual philosophic composure. He said as little as he had 
ever been in the habit of saying; made no mention of the 
business that had taken him away, and it was some time 
before his daughters had courage to speak of it. 

It was not till the afternoon, when he joined them at tea, 
that Elizabeth ventured to introduce the subject; and then, 
on her briefly expressing her sorrow for what he must have 
endured, he replied, “Say nothing of that. Who should 
suffer but myself? It has been my own doing, and I ought to 
feel it.” 

“You must not be too severe upon yourself,” replied 
Elizabeth. 

“You may well warn me against such an evil. Human 
nature is so prone to fall into it! No, Lizzy, let me once in 
my life feel how much I have been to blame. I am not afraid 
of being overpowered by the impression. It will pass away 
soon enough.” 

“Do you suppose them to be in London?” 

“Yes; where else can they be so well concealed?” 

“And Lydia used to want to go to London,” added Kitty. 

“She is happy, then,” said her father, drily; “and her 
residence there will probably be of some duration.” 


Then, after a short silence, he continued, “Lizzy, I bear 
you no ill-will for being justified in your advice to me last 
May, which, considering the event, shews some greatness 
of mind.” 

They were interrupted by Miss Bennet, who came to 
fetch her mother’s tea. 

“This is a parade,” cried he, “which does one good; it 
gives such an elegance to misfortune! Another day I will do 
the same; I will sit in my library, in my night cap and 
powdering gown, and give as much trouble as I can, — or, 
perhaps, I may defer it, till Kitty runs away.” 

“T am not going to run away, Papa,” said Kitty, fretfully; 
“if [should ever go to Brighton, I would behave better than 
Lydia.” 

“You go to Brighton! — I would not trust you so near it as 
East Bourne for fifty pounds! No, Kitty, I have at last learnt 
to be cautious, and you will feel the effects of it. No officer 
is ever to enter my house again, nor even to pass through 
the village. Balls will be absolutely prohibited, unless you 
stand up with one of your sisters. And you are never to stir 
out of doors, till you can prove, that you have spent ten 
minutes of every day in a rational manner.” 

Kitty, who took all these threats in a serious light, began 
to cry. 

“Well, well,” said he, “do not make yourself unhappy. If 
you are a good girl for the next ten years, I will take you to 
a review at the end of them.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days after Mr. Bennet’s return, as Jane and Elizabeth 
were walking together in the shrubbery behind the house, 
they saw the housekeeper coming towards them, and, 
concluding that she came to call them to their mother, went 
forward to meet her; but, instead of the expected summons, 
when they approached her, she said to Miss Bennet, “I beg 
your pardon, madam, for interrupting you, but I was in 
hopes you might have got some good news from town, so I 
took the liberty of coming to ask.” 

“What do you mean, Hill? We have heard nothing from 
town.” 

“Dear madam,” cried Mrs. Hill, in great astonishment, 
“don’t you know there is an express come for master from 
Mr. Gardiner? He has been here this half hour, and master 
has had a letter.” 

Away ran the girls, too eager to get in to have time for 
speech. They ran through the vestibule into the breakfast 
room; from thence to the library; — their father was in 
neither; and they were on the point of seeking him up stairs 
with their mother, when they were met by the butler, who 
said, 

“Tf you are looking for my master, ma’am, he is walking 
towards the little copse.” 

Upon this information, they instantly passed through the 
hall once more, and ran across the lawn after their father, 
who was deliberately pursuing his way towards a small 
wood on one side of the paddock. 

Jane, who was not so light, nor so much in the habit of 
running as Elizabeth, soon lagged behind, while her sister, 
panting for breath, came up with him, and eagerly cried 
out, 


“Oh, Papa, what news? what news? have you heard from 
my uncle?” 

“Yes, I have had a letter from him by express.” 

“Well, and what news does it bring? good or bad?” 

“What is there of good to be expected?” said he, taking 
the letter from his pocket; “but perhaps you would like to 
read it.” 

Elizabeth impatiently caught it from his hand. Jane now 
came up. 

“Read it aloud,” said their father, “for I hardly know 
myself what it is about.” 


“Gracechurch-street, Monday, 
August 2. 


“My dear Brother, 

“At last I am able to send you some tidings of my niece, 
and such as, upon the whole, I hope will give you 
satisfaction. Soon after you left me on Saturday, I was 
fortunate enough to find out in what part of London they 
were. The particulars, I reserve till we meet. It is enough to 
know they are discovered, I have seen them both — —” 

“Then it is, as I always hoped,” cried Jane; “they are 
married!” 

Elizabeth read on; “I have seen them both. They are not 
married, nor can I find there was any intention of being so; 
but if you are willing to perform the engagements which I 
have ventured to make on your side, I hope it will not be 
long before they are. All that is required of you is, to assure 
to your daughter, by settlement, her equal share of the five 
thousand pounds, secured among your children after the 
decease of yourself and my sister; and, moreover, to enter 
into an engagement of allowing her, during your life, one 
hundred pounds per annum. These are conditions, which, 
considering every thing, I had no hesitation in complying 
with, as far as I thought myself privileged, for you. I shall 


send this by express, that no time may be lost in bringing 
me your answer. You will easily comprehend, from these 
particulars, that Mr. Wickham’s circumstances are not so 
hopeless as they are generally believed to be. The world 
has been deceived in that respect; and I am happy to say, 
there will be some little money, even when all his debts are 
discharged, to settle on my niece, in addition to her own 
fortune. If, as I conclude will be the case, you send me full 
powers to act in your name, throughout the whole of this 
business, I will immediately give directions to Haggerston 
for preparing a proper settlement. There will not be the 
smallest occasion for your coming to town again; therefore, 
stay quietly at Longbourn, and depend on my diligence and 
care. Send back your answer as soon as you can, and be 
careful to write explicitly. We have judged it best, that my 
niece should be married from this house, of which I hope 
you will approve. She comes to us to-day. I shall write again 
as soon as any thing more is determined on. Your’s, &c. 

“Edw. Gardiner.” 

“Ts it possible!” cried Elizabeth, when she had finished. 
“Can it be possible that he will marry her?” 

“Wickham is not so undeserving, then, as we have 
thought him;” said her sister. “My dear father, I 
congratulate you.” 

“And have you answered the letter?” said Elizabeth. 

“No; but it must be done soon.” 

Most earnestly did she then intreat him to lose no more 
time before he wrote. 

“Oh! my dear father,” she cried, “come back, and write 
immediately. Consider how important every moment is, in 
such a Case.” 

“Let me write for you,” said Jane, “if you dislike the 
trouble yourself.” 

“T dislike it very much,” he replied; “but it must be 
done.” 


And so saying, he turned back with them, and walked 
towards the house. 

“And may I ask?” said Elizabeth, “but the terms, I 
suppose, must be complied with.” 

“Complied with! I am only ashamed of his asking so 
little.” 

“And they must marry! Yet he is sucha man!” 

“Yes, yes, they must marry. There is nothing else to be 
done. But there are two things that I want very much to 
know: — one is, how much money your uncle has laid down, 
to bring it about; and the other, how I am ever to pay him.” 

“Money! my uncle!” cried Jane, “what do you mean, Sir?” 

“T mean, that no man in his senses, would marry Lydia on 
so slight a temptation as one hundred a-year during my life, 
and fifty after I am gone.” 

“That is very true,” said Elizabeth; “though it had not 
occurred to me before. His debts to be discharged, and 
something still to remain! Oh! it must be my uncle’s doings! 
Generous, good man, I am afraid he has distressed himself. 
A small sum could not do all this.” 

“No,” said her father, “Wickham’s a fool, if he takes her 
with a farthing less than ten thousand pounds. I should be 
sorry to think so ill of him, in the very beginning of our 
relationship.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! Heaven forbid! How is half sucha 
sum to be repaid?” 

Mr. Bennet made no answer, and each of them, deep in 
thought, continued silent till they reached the house. Their 
father then went to the library to write, and the girls 
walked into the breakfast-room. 

“And they are really to be married!” cried Elizabeth, as 
soon as they were by themselves. “How strange this is! And 
for this we are to be thankful. That they should marry, small 
as is their chance of happiness, and wretched as is his 
character, we are forced to rejoice! Oh, Lydia!” 


“T comfort myself with thinking,” replied Jane, “that he 
certainly would not marry Lydia, if he had not a real regard 
for her. Though our kind uncle has done something towards 
clearing him, I cannot believe that ten thousand pounds, or 
any thing like it, has been advanced. He has children of his 
own, and may have more. How could he spare half ten 
thousand pounds?” 

“If we are ever able to learn what Wickham’s debts have 
been,” said Elizabeth, “and how much is settled on his side 
on our sister, we shall exactly know what Mr. Gardiner has 
done for them, because Wickham has not sixpence of his 
own. The kindness of my uncle and aunt can never be 
requited. Their taking her home, and affording her their 
personal protection and countenance, is such a sacrifice to 
her advantage, as years of gratitude cannot enough 
acknowledge. By this time she is actually with them! If such 
goodness does not make her miserable now, she will never 
deserve to be happy! What a meeting for her, when she first 
sees my aunt!” 

“We must endeavour to forget all that has passed on 
either side,” said Jane: “I hope and trust they will yet be 
happy. His consenting to marry her is a proof, I will believe, 
that he is come to a right way of thinking. Their mutual 
affection will steady them; and I flatter myself they will 
settle so quietly, and live in so rational a manner, as may in 
time make their past imprudence forgotten.” 

“Their conduct has been such,” replied Elizabeth, “as 
neither you, nor I, nor any body, can ever forget. It is 
useless to talk of it.” 

It now occurred to the girls that their mother was in all 
likelihood perfectly ignorant of what had happened. They 
went to the library, therefore, and asked their father, 
whether he would not wish them to make it known to her. 
He was writing, and, without raising his head, coolly 
replied, 

“Just as you please.” 


“May we take my uncle’s letter to read to her?” 

“Take whatever you like, and get away.” 

Elizabeth took the letter from his writing table, and they 
went up stairs together. Mary and Kitty were both with 
Mrs. Bennet: one communication would, therefore, do for 
all. After a slight preparation for good news, the letter was 
read aloud. Mrs. Bennet could hardly contain herself. As 
soon as Jane had read Mr. Gardiner’s hope of Lydia’s being 
soon married, her joy burst forth, and every following 
sentence added to its exuberance. She was now in an 
irritation as violent from delight, as she had ever been 
fidgetty from alarm and vexation. To know that her 
daughter would be married was enough. She was disturbed 
by no fear for her felicity, nor humbled by any 
remembrance of her misconduct. 

“My dear, dear Lydia!” she cried: “This is delightful 
indeed! — She will be married! — I shall see her again! — 
She will be married at sixteen! — My good, kind brother! — 
I knew how it would be — I knew he would manage every 
thing. How I long to see her! and to see dear Wickham too! 
But the clothes, the wedding clothes! I will write to my 
sister Gardiner about them directly. Lizzy, my dear, run 
down to your father, and ask him how much he will give 
her. Stay, stay, I will go myself. Ring the bell, Kitty, for Hill. 
I will put on my things in a moment. My dear, dear Lydia! — 
How merry we shall be together when we meet!” 

Her eldest daughter endeavoured to give some relief to 
the violence of these transports, by leading her thoughts to 
the obligations which Mr. Gardiner’s behaviour laid them 
all under. 

“For we must attribute this happy conclusion,” she 
added, “in a great measure, to his kindness. We are 
persuaded that he has pledged himself to assist Mr. 
Wickham with money.” 

“Well,” cried her mother, “it is all very right; who should 
do it but her own uncle? If he had not had a family of his 


own, I and my children must have had all his money you 
know, and it is the first time we have ever had any thing 
from him, except a few presents. Well! I am so happy. In a 
short time, I shall have a daughter married. Mrs. Wickham! 
How well it sounds. And she was only sixteen last June. My 
dear Jane, I am in such a flutter, that I am sure I can’t 
write; so I will dictate, and you write for me. We will settle 
with your father about the money afterwards; but the 
things should be ordered immediately.” 

She was then proceeding to all the particulars of calico, 
muslin, and cambric, and would shortly have dictated some 
very plentiful orders, had not Jane, though with some 
difficulty, persuaded her to wait, till her father was at 
leisure to be consulted. One day’s delay she observed, 
would be of small importance; and her mother was too 
happy, to be quite so obstinate as usual. Other schemes too 
came into her head. 

“T will go to Meryton,” said she, “as soon as I am 
dressed, and tell the good, good news to my sister Philips. 
And as I come back, I can call on Lady Lucas and Mrs. 
Long. Kitty, run down and order the carriage. An airing 
would do me a great deal of good, I am sure. Girls, can I do 
any thing for you in Meryton? Oh! here comes Hill. My dear 
Hill, have you heard the good news? Miss Lydia is going to 
be married; and you shall all have a bowl of punch, to make 
merry at her wedding.” 

Mrs. Hill began instantly to express her joy. Elizabeth 
received her congratulations amongst the rest, and then, 
sick of this folly, took refuge in her own room, that she 
might think with freedom. 

Poor Lydia’s situation must, at best, be bad enough; but 
that it was no worse, she had need to be thankful. She felt 
it so; and though, in looking forward, neither rational 
happiness nor worldly prosperity, could be justly expected 
for her sister; in looking back to what they had feared, only 


two hours ago, she felt all the advantages of what they had 
gained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Bennet had very often wished, before this period of his 
life, that, instead of spending his whole income, he had laid 
by an annual sum, for the better provision of his children, 
and of his wife, if she survived him. He now wished it more 
than ever. Had he done his duty in that respect, Lydia need 
not have been indebted to her uncle, for whatever of 
honour or credit could now be purchased for her. The 
satisfaction of prevailing on one of the most worthless 
young men in Great Britain to be her husband, might then 
have rested in its proper place. 

He was seriously concerned, that a cause of so little 
advantage to any one, should be forwarded at the sole 
expence of his brother-in-law, and he was determined, if 
possible, to find out the extent of his assistance, and to 
discharge the obligation as soon as he could. 

When first Mr. Bennet had married, economy was held to 
be perfectly useless; for, of course, they were to have a son. 
This son was to join in cutting off the entail, as soon as he 
should be of age, and the widow and younger children 
would by that means be provided for. Five daughters 
successively entered the world, but yet the son was to 
come; and Mrs. Bennet, for many years after Lydia’s birth, 
had been certain that he would. This event had at last been 
despaired of, but it was then too late to be saving. Mrs. 
Bennet had no turn for economy, and her husband’s love of 
independence had alone prevented their exceeding their 
income. 

Five thousand pounds was settled by marriage articles 
on Mrs. Bennet and the children. But in what proportions it 
should be divided amongst the latter, depended on the will 
of the parents. This was one point, with regard to Lydia at 
least, which was now to be settled, and Mr. Bennet could 


have no hesitation in acceding to the proposal before him. 
In terms of grateful acknowledgment for the kindness of his 
brother, though expressed most concisely, he then delivered 
on paper his perfect approbation of all that was done, and 
his willingness to fulfil the engagements that had been 
made for him. He had never before supposed that, could 
Wickham be prevailed on to marry his daughter, it would be 
done with so little inconvenience to himself, as by the 
present arrangement. He would scarcely be ten pounds a- 
year the loser, by the hundred that was to be paid them; for, 
what with her board and pocket allowance, and the 
continual presents in money, which passed to her, through 
her mother’s hands, Lydia’s expences had been very little 
within that sum. 

That it would be done with such trifling exertion on his 
side, too, was another very welcome surprise; for his chief 
wish at present, was to have as little trouble in the business 
as possible. When the first transports of rage which had 
produced his activity in seeking her were over, he naturally 
returned to all his former indolence. His letter was soon 
dispatched; for though dilatory in undertaking business, he 
was quick in its execution. He begged to know farther 
particulars of what he was indebted to his brother; but was 
too angry with Lydia, to send any message to her. 

The good news quickly spread through the house; and 
with proportionate speed through the neighbourhood. It 
was borne in the latter with decent philosophy. To be sure it 
would have been more for the advantage of conversation, 
had Miss Lydia Bennet come upon the town; or, as the 
happiest alternative, been secluded from the world, in some 
distant farm house. But there was much to be talked of, in 
marrying her; and the good-natured wishes for her well- 
doing, which had proceeded before, from all the spiteful old 
ladies in Meryton, lost but little of their spirit in this change 
of circumstances, because with such an husband, her 
misery was considered certain. 


It was a fortnight since Mrs. Bennet had been down 
stairs, but on this happy day, she again took her seat at the 
head of her table, and in spirits oppressively high. No 
sentiment of shame gave a damp to her triumph. The 
marriage of a daughter, which had been the first object of 
her wishes, since Jane was sixteen, was now on the point of 
accomplishment, and her thoughts and her words ran 
wholly on those attendants of elegant nuptials, fine muslins, 
new carriages, and servants. She was busily searching 
through the neighbourhood for a proper situation for her 
daughter, and, without knowing or considering what their 
income might be, rejected many as deficient in size and 
importance. 

“Haye-Park might do,” said she, “if the Gouldings would 
quit it, or the great house at Stoke, if the drawing-room 
were larger; but Ashworth is too far off! I could not bear to 
have her ten miles from me; and as for Purvis Lodge, the 
attics are dreadful.” 

Her husband allowed her to talk on without interruption, 
while the servants remained. But when they had 
withdrawn, he said to her, “Mrs. Bennet, before you take 
any, or all of these houses, for your son and daughter, let us 
come to a right understanding. Into one house in this 
neighbourhood, they shall never have admittance. I will not 
encourage the impudence of either, by receiving them at 
Longbourn.” 

A long dispute followed this declaration; but Mr. Bennet 
was firm: it soon led to another; and Mrs. Bennet found, 
with amazement and horror, that her husband would not 
advance a guinea to buy clothes for his daughter. He 
protested that she should receive from him no mark of 
affection whatever, on the occasion. Mrs. Bennet could 
hardly comprehend it. That his anger could be carried to 
such a point of inconceivable resentment, as to refuse his 
daughter a privilege, without which her marriage would 
scarcely seem valid, exceeded all that she could believe 


possible. She was more alive to the disgrace, which the 
want of new clothes must reflect on her daughter’s 
nuptials, than to any sense of shame at her eloping and 
living with Wickham, a fortnight before they took place. 

Elizabeth was now most heartily sorry that she had, from 
the distress of the moment, been led to make Mr. Darcy 
acquainted with their fears for her sister; for since her 
marriage would so shortly give the proper termination to 
the elopement, they might hope to conceal its unfavourable 
beginning, from all those who were not immediately on the 
spot. 

She had no fear of its spreading farther, through his 
means. There were few people on whose secrecy she would 
have more confidently depended; but at the same time, 
there was no one, whose knowledge of a sister’s frailty 
would have mortified her so much. Not, however, from any 
fear of disadvantage from it, individually to herself; for at 
any rate, there seemed a gulf impassable between them. 
Had Lydia’s marriage been concluded on the most 
honourable terms, it was not to be supposed that Mr. Darcy 
would connect himself with a family, where to every other 
objection would now be added, an alliance and relationship 
of the nearest kind with the man whom he so justly 
scorned. 

From such a connection she could not wonder that he 
should shrink. The wish of procuring her regard, which she 
had assured herself of his feeling in Derbyshire, could not 
in rational expectation survive such a blow as this. She was 
humbled, she was grieved; she repented, though she hardly 
knew of what. She became jealous of his esteem, when she 
could no longer hope to be benefited by it. She wanted to 
hear of him, when there seemed the least chance of gaining 
intelligence. She was convinced that she could have been 
happy with him; when it was no longer likely they should 
meet. 


What a triumph for him, as she often thought, could he 
know that the proposals which she had proudly spurned 
only four months ago, would now have been gladly and 
gratefully received! He was as generous, she doubted not, 
as the most generous of his sex. But while he was mortal, 
there must be a triumph. 

She began now to comprehend that he was exactly the 
man, who, in disposition and talents, would most suit her. 
His understanding and temper, though unlike her own, 
would have answered all her wishes. It was an union that 
must have been to the advantage of both; by her ease and 
liveliness, his mind might have been softened, his manners 
improved, and from his judgment, information, and 
knowledge of the world, she must have received benefit of 
greater importance. 

But no such happy marriage could now teach the 
admiring multitude what connubial felicity really was. An 
union of a different tendency, and precluding the possibility 
of the other, was soon to be formed in their family. 

How Wickham and Lydia were to be supported in 
tolerable independence, she could not imagine. But how 
little of permanent happiness could belong to a couple who 
were only brought together because their passions were 
stronger than their virtue, she could easily conjecture. 


Mr. Gardiner soon wrote again to his brother. To Mr. 
Bennet’s acknowledgments he briefly replied, with 
assurances of his eagerness to promote the welfare of any 
of his family; and concluded with intreaties that the subject 
might never be mentioned to him again. The principal 
purport of his letter was to inform them, that Mr. Wickham 
had resolved on quitting the Militia. 

“Tt was greatly my wish that he should do so,” he added, 
“as soon as his marriage was fixed on. And I think you will 
agree with me, in considering a removal from that corps as 
highly advisable, both on his account and my niece’s. It is 


Mr. Wickham’s intention to go into the regulars; and, 
among his former friends, there are still some who are able 
and willing to assist him in the army. He has the promise of 
an ensigncy in General — —’s regiment, now quartered in 
the North. It is an advantage to have it so far from this part 
of the kingdom. He promises fairly, and I hope among 
different people, where they may each have a character to 
preserve, they will both be more prudent. I have written to 
Colonel Forster, to inform him of our_ present 
arrangements, and to request that he will satisfy the 
various creditors of Mr. Wickham in and near Brighton, 
with assurances of speedy payment, for which I have 
pledged myself. And will you give yourself the trouble of 
carrying similar assurances to his creditors in Meryton, of 
whom I shall subjoin a list, according to his information. He 
has given in all his debts; I hope at least he has not 
deceived us. Haggerston has our directions, and all will be 
completed in a week. They will then join his regiment, 
unless they are first invited to Longbourn; and I understand 
from Mrs. Gardiner, that my niece is very desirous of seeing 
you all, before she leaves the South. She is well, and begs 
to be dutifully remembered to you and her mother. — 
Your’s, &C. 

“E. Gardiner.” 

Mr. Bennet and his daughters saw all the advantages of 
Wickham’s removal from the —— shire, as clearly as Mr. 
Gardiner could do. But Mrs. Bennet, was not so well 
pleased with it. Lydia’s being settled in the North, just 
when she had expected most pleasure and pride in her 
company, for she had by no means given up her plan of 
their residing in Hertfordshire, was a_ severe 
disappointment; and besides, it was such a pity that Lydia 
should be taken from a regiment where she was acquainted 
with every body, and had so many favourites. 

“She is so fond of Mrs. Forster,” said she, “it will be quite 
shocking to send her away! And there are several of the 


young men, too, that she likes very much. The officers may 
not be so pleasant in General — —’s regiment.” 

His daughter’s request, for such it might be considered, 
of being admitted into her family again, before she set off 
for the North, received at first an absolute negative. But 
Jane and Elizabeth, who agreed in wishing, for the sake of 
their sister’s feelings and consequence, that she should be 
noticed on her marriage by her parents, urged him so 
earnestly, yet so rationally and so mildly, to receive her and 
her husband at Longbourn, as soon as they were married, 
that he was prevailed on to think as they thought, and act 
as they wished. And their mother had the satisfaction of 
knowing, that she should be able to shew her married 
daughter in the neighbourhood, before she was banished to 
the North. When Mr. Bennet wrote again to his brother, 
therefore, he sent his permission for them to come; and it 
was settled, that as soon as the ceremony was over, they 
should proceed to Longbourn. Elizabeth was surprised, 
however, that Wickham should consent to such a scheme, 
and, had she consulted only her own inclination, any 
meeting with him would have been the last object of her 
wishes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Their sister’s wedding day arrived; and Jane and Elizabeth 
felt for her probably more than she felt for herself. The 
carriage was sent to meet them at —— , and they were to 
return in it, by dinner-time. Their arrival was dreaded by 
the elder Miss Bennets; and Jane more especially, who gave 
Lydia the feelings which would have attended herself, had 
she been the culprit, was wretched in the thought of what 
her sister must endure. 

They came. The family were assembled in the breakfast 
room, to receive them. Smiles decked the face of Mrs. 
Bennet, as the carriage drove up to the door; her husband 
looked impenetrably grave; her daughters, alarmed, 
anxious, uneasy. 

Lydia’s voice was heard in the vestibule; the door was 
thrown open, and she ran into the room. Her mother 
stepped forwards, embraced her, and welcomed her with 
rapture; gave her hand with an affectionate smile to 
Wickham, who followed his lady, and wished them both joy, 
with an alacrity which shewed no doubt of their happiness. 

Their reception from Mr. Bennet, to whom they then 
turned, was not quite so cordial. His countenance rather 
gained in austerity; and he scarcely opened his lips. The 
easy assurance of the young couple, indeed, was enough to 
provoke him. Elizabeth was disgusted, and even Miss 
Bennet was shocked. Lydia was Lydia still; untamed, 
unabashed, wild, noisy, and fearless. She turned from sister 
to sister, demanding their congratulations, and when at 
length they all sat down, looked eagerly round the room, 
took notice of some little alteration in it, and observed, with 
a laugh, that it was a great while since she had been there. 

Wickham was not at all more distressed than herself, but 
his manners were always so pleasing, that had his 


character and his marriage been exactly what they ought, 
his smiles and his easy address, while he claimed their 
relationship, would have delighted them all. Elizabeth had 
not before believed him quite equal to such assurance; but 
she sat down, resolving within herself, to draw no limits in 
future to the impudence of an impudent man. She blushed, 
and Jane blushed; but the cheeks of the two who caused 
their confusion, suffered no variation of colour. 

There was no want of discourse. The bride and her 
mother could neither of them talk fast enough; and 
Wickham, who happened to sit near Elizabeth, began 
enquiring after his acquaintance in that neighbourhood, 
with a good humoured ease, which she felt very unable to 
equal in her replies. They seemed each of them to have the 
happiest memories in the world. Nothing of the past was 
recollected with pain; and Lydia led voluntarily to subjects, 
which her sisters would not have alluded to for the world. 

“Only think of its being three months,” she cried, “since I 
went away; it seems but a fortnight I declare; and yet there 
have been things enough happened in the time. Good 
gracious! when I went away, I am sure I had no more idea 
of being married till I came back again! though I thought it 
would be very good fun if I was.” 

Her father lifted up his eyes. Jane was distressed. 
Elizabeth looked expressively at Lydia; but she, who never 
heard nor saw any thing of which she chose to be 
insensible, gaily continued, “Oh! mamma, do the people 
here abouts know I am married to-day? I was afraid they 
might not; and we overtook William Goulding in his 
curricle, so I was determined he should know it, and so I let 
down the side glass next to him, and took off my glove, and 
let my hand just rest upon the window frame, so that he 
might see the ring, and then I bowed and smiled like any 
thing.” 

Elizabeth could bear it no longer. She got up, and ran out 
of the room; and returned no more, till she heard them 


passing through the hall to the dining-parlour. She then 
joined them soon enough to see Lydia, with anxious parade, 
walk up to her mother’s right hand, and hear her say to her 
eldest sister, “Ah! Jane, I take your place now, and you must 
go lower, because I am a married woman.” 

It was not to be supposed that time would give Lydia that 
embarrassment, from which she had been so wholly free at 
first. Her ease and good spirits increased. She longed to 
see Mrs. Philips, the Lucases, and all their other 
neighbours, and to hear herself called “Mrs. Wickham,” by 
each of them; and in the mean time, she went after dinner 
to shew her ring and boast of being married, to Mrs. Hill 
and the two housemaids. 

“Well, mamma,” said she, when they were all returned to 
the breakfast room, “and what do you think of my husband? 
Is not he a charming man? I am sure my sisters must all 
envy me. I only hope they may have half my good luck. 
They must all go to Brighton. That is the place to get 
husbands. What a pity it is, mamma, we did not all go.” 

“Very true; and if I had my will, we should. But my dear 
Lydia, I don’t at all like your going such a way off. Must it 
be so?” 

“Oh, lord! yes; — there is nothing in that. I shall like it of 
all things. You and papa, and my sisters, must come down 
and see us. We shall be at Newcastle all the winter, and I 
dare say there will be some balls, and I will take care to get 
good partners for them all.” 

“T should like it beyond any thing!” said her mother. 

“And then when you go away, you may leave one or two 
of my sisters behind you; and I dare say I shall get 
husbands for them before the winter is over.” 

“T thank you for my share of the favour,” said Elizabeth; 
“but I do not particularly like your way of getting 
husbands.” 

Their visitors were not to remain above ten days with 
them. Mr. Wickham had received his commission before he 


left London, and he was to join his regiment at the end of a 
fortnight. 

No one but Mrs. Bennet, regretted that their stay would 
be so short; and she made the most of the time, by visiting 
about with her daughter, and having very frequent parties 
at home. These parties were acceptable to all; to avoid a 
family circle was even more desirable to such as did think, 
than such as did not. 

Wickham’s affection for Lydia, was just what Elizabeth 
had expected to find it; not equal to Lydia’s for him. She 
had scarcely needed her present observation to be 
satisfied, from the reason of things, that their elopement 
had been brought on by the strength of her love, rather 
than by his; and she would have wondered why, without 
violently caring for her, he chose to elope with her at all, 
had she not felt certain that his flight was rendered 
necessary by distress of circumstances; and if that were the 
case, he was not the young man to resist an opportunity of 
having a companion. 

Lydia was exceedingly fond of him. He was her dear 
Wickham on every occasion; no one was to be put in 
competition with him. He did every thing best in the world; 
and she was sure he would kill more birds on the first of 
September, than any body else in the country. 

One morning, soon after their arrival, as she was sitting 
with her two elder sisters, she said to Elizabeth, 

“Lizzy, I never gave you an account of my wedding, I 
believe. You were not by, when I told mamma, and the 
others, all about it. Are not you curious to hear how it was 
managed?” 

“No really,” replied Elizabeth; “I think there cannot be 
too little said on the subject.” 

“La! You are so strange! But I must tell you how it went 
off. We were married, you know, at St. Clement’s, because 
Wickham’s lodgings were in that parish. And it was settled 
that we should all be there by eleven o’clock. My uncle and 


aunt and I were to go together; and the others were to 
meet us at the church. Well, Monday morning came, and I 
was in such a fuss! I was so afraid you know that something 
would happen to put it off, and then I should have gone 
quite distracted. And there was my aunt, all the time I was 
dressing, preaching and talking away just as if she was 
reading a sermon. However, I did not hear above one word 
in ten, for I was thinking, you may suppose, of my dear 
Wickham. I longed to know whether he would be married in 
his blue coat. 

“Well, and so we breakfasted at ten as usual; I thought it 
would never be over; for, by the bye, you are to understand, 
that my uncle and aunt were horrid unpleasant all the time 
I was with them. If you’ll believe me, I did not once put my 
foot out of doors, though I was there a fortnight. Not one 
party, or scheme, or any thing. To be sure London was 
rather thin, but however the little Theatre was open. Well, 
and so just as the carriage came to the door, my uncle was 
called away upon business to that horrid man Mr. Stone. 
And then, you know, when once they get together, there is 
no end of it. Well, I was so frightened I did not know what 
to do, for my uncle was to give me away; and if we were 
beyond the hour, we could not be married all day. But, 
luckily, he came back again in ten minutes time, and then 
we all set out. However, I recollected afterwards, that if he 
had been prevented going, the wedding need not be put off, 
for Mr. Darcy might have done as well.” 

“Mr. Darcy!” repeated Elizabeth, in utter amazement. 

“Oh, yes! — he was to come there with Wickham, you 
know. But gracious me! I quite forgot! I ought not to have 
said a word about it. I promised them so faithfully! What 
will Wickham say? It was to be such a secret!” 

“If it was to be secret,” said Jane, “say not another word 
on the subject. You may depend upon my seeking no 
further.” 


“Oh! certainly,” said Elizabeth, though burning with 
curiosity; “we will ask you no questions.” 

“Thank you,” said Lydia, “for if you did, I should certainly 
tell you all, and then Wickham would be angry.” 

On such encouragement to ask, Elizabeth was forced to 
put it out of her power, by running away. 

But to live in ignorance on such a point was impossible; 
or at least it was impossible not to try for information. Mr. 
Darcy had been at her sister’s wedding. It was exactly a 
scene, and exactly among people, where he had apparently 
least to do, and least temptation to go. Conjectures as to 
the meaning of it, rapid and wild, hurried into her brain; 
but she was satisfied with none. Those that best pleased 
her, as placing his conduct in the noblest light, seemed 
most improbable. She could not bear such suspense; and 
hastily seizing a sheet of paper, wrote a short letter to her 
aunt, to request an explanation of what Lydia had dropt, if 
it were compatible with the secrecy which had been 
intended. 

“You may readily comprehend,” she added, “what my 
curiosity must be to know how a person unconnected with 
any of us, and (comparatively speaking) a stranger to our 
family, should have been amongst you at such a time. Pray 
write instantly, and let me understand it — unless it is, for 
very cogent reasons, to remain in the secrecy which Lydia 
seems to think necessary; and then I must endeavour to be 
satisfied with ignorance.” 

“Not that I shall though,” she added to herself, as she 
finished the letter; “and my dear aunt, if you do not tell me 
in an honourable manner, I shall certainly be reduced to 
tricks and stratagems to find it out.” 

Jane’s delicate sense of honour would not allow her to 
speak to Elizabeth privately of what Lydia had let fall; 
Elizabeth was glad of it; — till it appeared whether her 
inquiries would receive any satisfaction, she had rather be 
without a confidante. 


CHAPTER X. 


Elizabeth had the satisfaction of receiving an answer to her 
letter, as soon as she possibly could. She was no sooner in 
possession of it, than hurrying into the little copse, where 
she was least likely to be interrupted, she sat down on one 
of the benches, and prepared to be happy; for the length of 
the letter convinced her that it did not contain a denial. 

“Gracechurch-street, Sept. 6. 

“My dear niece, 

“T have just received your letter, and shall devote this 
whole morning to answering it, as I foresee that a little 
writing will not comprise what I have to tell you. I must 
confess myself surprised by your application; I did not 
expect it from you. Don’t think me angry, however, for I 
only mean to let you know, that I had not imagined such 
enquiries to be necessary on your side. If you do not choose 
to understand me, forgive my impertinence. Your uncle is 
as much surprised as I am — and nothing but the belief of 
your being a party concerned, would have allowed him to 
act as he has done. But if you are really innocent and 
ignorant, I must be more explicit. On the very day of my 
coming home from Longbourn, your uncle had a most 
unexpected visitor. Mr. Darcy called, and was shut up with 
him several hours. It was all over before I arrived; so my 
curiosity was not so dreadfully racked as your’s seems to 
have been. He came to tell Mr. Gardiner that he had found 
out where your sister and Mr. Wickham were, and that he 
had seen and talked with them both, Wickham repeatedly, 
Lydia once. From what I can collect, he left Derbyshire only 
one day after ourselves, and came to town with the 
resolution of hunting for them. The motive professed, was 
his conviction of its being owing to himself that Wickham’s 
worthlessness had not been so well known, as to make it 


impossible for any young woman of character, to love or 
confide in him. He generously imputed the whole to his 
mistaken pride, and confessed that he had before thought it 
beneath him, to lay his private actions open to the world. 
His character was to speak for itself. He called it, therefore, 
his duty to step forward, and endeavour to remedy an evil, 
which had been brought on by himself. If he had another 
motive, I am sure it would never disgrace him. He had been 
some days in town, before he was able to discover them; 
but he had something to direct his search, which was more 
than we had; and the consciousness of this, was another 
reason for his resolving to follow us. There is a lady, it 
seems, a Mrs. Younge, who was some time ago governess 
to Miss Darcy, and was dismissed from her charge on some 
cause of disapprobation, though he did not say what. She 
then took a large house in Edward-street, and has since 
maintained herself by letting lodgings. This Mrs. Younge 
was, he knew, intimately acquainted with Wickham; and he 
went to her for intelligence of him, as soon as he got to 
town. But it was two or three days before he could get from 
her what he wanted. She would not betray her trust, I 
suppose, without bribery and corruption, for she really did 
know where her friend was to be found. Wickham indeed 
had gone to her, on their first arrival in London, and had 
she been able to receive them into her house, they would 
have taken up their abode with her. At length, however, our 
kind friend procured the wished-for direction. They were in 
—— street. He saw Wickham, and afterwards insisted on 
seeing Lydia. His first object with her, he acknowledged, 
had been to persuade her to quit her present disgraceful 
situation, and return to her friends as soon as they could be 
prevailed on to receive her, offering his assistance, as far as 
it would go. But he found Lydia absolutely resolved on 
remaining where she was. She cared for none of her 
friends, she wanted no help of his, she would not hear of 
leaving Wickham. She was sure they should be married 


some time or other, and it did not much signify when. Since 
such were her feelings, it only remained, he thought, to 
secure and expedite a marriage, which, in his very first 
conversation with Wickham, he easily learnt, had never 
been his design. He confessed himself obliged to leave the 
regiment, on account of some debts of honour, which were 
very pressing; and scrupled not to lay all the ill- 
consequences of Lydia’s flight, on her own folly alone. He 
meant to resign his commission immediately; and as to his 
future situation, he could conjecture very little about it. He 
must go somewhere, but he did not know where, and he 
knew he should have nothing to live on. Mr. Darcy asked 
him why he had not married your sister at once. Though 
Mr. Bennet was not imagined to be very rich, he would 
have been able to do something for him, and his situation 
must have been benefited by marriage. But he found, in 
reply to this question, that Wickham still cherished the 
hope of more effectually making his fortune by marriage, in 
some other country. Under such circumstances, however, 
he was not likely to be proof against the temptation of 
immediate relief. They met several times, for there was 
much to be discussed. Wickham of course wanted more 
than he could get; but at length was reduced to be 
reasonable. Every thing being settled between them, Mr. 
Darcy’s next step was to make your uncle acquainted with 
it, and he first called in Gracechurch-street the evening 
before I came home. But Mr. Gardiner could not be seen, 
and Mr. Darcy found, on further enquiry, that your father 
was Still with him, but would quit town the next morning. 
He did not judge your father to be a person whom he could 
so properly consult as your uncle, and therefore readily 
postponed seeing him, till after the departure of the former. 
He did not leave his name, and till the next day, it was only 
known that a gentleman had called on business. On 
Saturday he came again. Your father was gone, your uncle 
at home, and, as I said before, they had a great deal of talk 


together. They met again on Sunday, and then J saw him 
too. It was not all settled before Monday: as soon as it was, 
the express was sent off to Longbourn. But our visitor was 
very obstinate. I fancy, Lizzy, that obstinacy is the real 
defect of his character after all. He has been accused of 
many faults at different times; but this is the true one. 
Nothing was to be done that he did not do himself; though I 
am sure (and I do not speak it to be thanked, therefore say 
nothing about it,) your uncle would most readily have 
settled the whole. They battled it together for a long time, 
which was more than either the gentleman or lady 
concerned in it deserved. But at last your uncle was forced 
to yield, and instead of being allowed to be of use to his 
niece, was forced to put up with only having the probable 
credit of it, which went sorely against the grain; and I 
really believe your letter this morning gave him great 
pleasure, because it required an explanation that would rob 
him of his borrowed feathers, and give the praise where it 
was due. But, Lizzy, this must go no farther than yourself, 
or Jane at most. You know pretty well, I suppose, what has 
been done for the young people. His debts are to be paid, 
amounting, I believe, to considerably more than a thousand 
pounds, another thousand in addition to her own settled 
upon her, and his commission purchased. The reason why 
all this was to be done by him alone, was such as I have 
given above. It was owing to him, to his reserve, and want 
of proper consideration, that Wickham’s character had 
been so misunderstood, and consequently that he had been 
received and noticed as he was. Perhaps there was some 
truth in this; though I doubt whether his reserve, or 
anybody’s reserve, can be answerable for the event. But in 
spite of all this fine talking, my dear Lizzy, you may rest 
perfectly assured, that your uncle would never have 
yielded, if we had not given him credit for another interest 
in the affair. When all this was resolved on, he returned 
again to his friends, who were still staying at Pemberley; 


but it was agreed that he should be in London once more 
when the wedding took place, and all money matters were 
then to receive the last finish. I believe I have now told you 
every thing. It is a relation which you tell me is to give you 
great surprise; I hope at least it will not afford you any 
displeasure. Lydia came to us; and Wickham had constant 
admission to the house. He was exactly what he had been, 
when I knew him in Hertfordshire; but I would not tell you 
how little I was satisfied with her behaviour while she staid 
with us, if I had not perceived, by Jane’s letter last 
Wednesday, that her conduct on coming home was exactly 
of a piece with it, and therefore what I now tell you, can 
give you no fresh pain. I talked to her repeatedly in the 
most serious manner, representing to her all the 
wickedness of what she had done, and all the unhappiness 
she had brought on her family. If she heard me, it was by 
good luck, for I am sure she did not listen. I was sometimes 
quite provoked, but then I recollected my dear Elizabeth 
and Jane, and for their sakes had patience with her. Mr. 
Darcy was punctual in his return, and as Lydia informed 
you, attended the wedding. He dined with us the next day, 
and was to leave town again on Wednesday or Thursday. 
Will you be very angry with me, my dear Lizzy, if I take this 
opportunity of saying (what I was never bold enough to say 
before) how much I like him. His behaviour to us has, in 
every respect, been as pleasing as when we were in 
Derbyshire. His understanding and opinions all please me; 
he wants nothing but a little more liveliness, and that, if he 
marry prudently, his wife may teach him. I thought him 
very sly; — he hardly ever mentioned your name. But 
slyness seems the fashion. Pray forgive me, if I have been 
very presuming, or at least do not punish me so far, as to 
exclude me from P. I shall never be quite happy till I have 
been all round the park. A low phaeton, with a nice little 
pair of ponies, would be the very thing. But I must write no 


more. The children have been wanting me this half hour. 
Your’s, very sincerely, 

“M. Gardiner.” 

The contents of this letter threw Elizabeth into a flutter 
of spirits, in which it was difficult to determine whether 
pleasure or pain bore the greatest share. The vague and 
unsettled suspicions which uncertainty had produced of 
what Mr. Darcy might have been doing to forward her 
sister’s match, which she had feared to encourage, as an 
exertion of goodness too great to be probable, and at the 
same time dreaded to be just, from the pain of obligation, 
were proved beyond their greatest extent to be true! He 
had followed them purposely to town, he had taken on 
himself all the trouble and mortification attendant on such 
a research; in which supplication had been necessary to a 
woman whom he must abominate and despise, and where 
he was reduced to meet, frequently meet, reason with, 
persuade, and finally bribe, the man whom he always most 
wished to avoid, and whose very name it was punishment to 
him to pronounce. He had done all this for a girl whom he 
could neither regard nor esteem. Her heart did whisper, 
that he had done it for her. But it was a hope shortly 
checked by other considerations, and she soon felt that 
even her vanity was insufficient, when required to depend 
on his affection for her, for a woman who had already 
refused him, as able to overcome a sentiment so natural as 
abhorrence against relationship with Wickham. Brother-in- 
law of Wickham! Every kind of pride must revolt from the 
connection. He had to be sure done much. She was 
ashamed to think how much. But he had given a reason for 
his interference, which asked no extraordinary stretch of 
belief. It was reasonable that he should feel he had been 
wrong; he had liberality, and he had the means of 
exercising it; and though she would not place herself as his 
principal inducement, she could, perhaps, believe, that 
remaining partiality for her, might assist his endeavours in 


a cause where her peace of mind must be materially 
concerned. It was painful, exceedingly painful, to know that 
they were under obligations to a person who could never 
receive a return. They owed the restoration of Lydia, her 
character, every thing to him. Oh! how heartily did she 
grieve over every ungracious sensation she had ever 
encouraged, every saucy speech she had ever directed 
towards him. For herself she was humbled; but she was 
proud of him. Proud that in a cause of compassion and 
honour, he had been able to get the better of himself. She 
read over her aunt’s commendation of him again and again. 
It was hardly enough; but it pleased her. She was even 
sensible of some pleasure, though mixed with regret, on 
finding how steadfastly both she and her uncle had been 
persuaded that affection and confidence subsisted between 
Mr. Darcy and herself. 

She was roused from her seat, and her reflections, by 
some one’s approach; and before she could strike into 
another path, she was overtaken by Wickham. 

“T am afraid I interrupt your solitary ramble, my dear 
sister?” said he, as he joined her. 

“You certainly do,” she replied with a smile; “but it does 
not follow that the interruption must be unwelcome.” 

“T should be sorry indeed, if it were. We were always 
good friends; and now we are better.” 

“True. Are the others coming out?” 

“T do not know. Mrs. Bennet and Lydia are going in the 
carriage to Meryton. And so, my dear sister, I find from our 
uncle and aunt, that you have actually seen Pemberley.” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

“T almost envy you the pleasure, and yet I believe it 
would be too much for me, or else I could take it in my way 
to Newcastle. And you saw the old housekeeper, I suppose? 
Poor Reynolds, she was always very fond of me. But of 
course she did not mention my name to you.” 

“Yes, she did.” 


“And what did she say?” 

“That you were gone into the army, and she was afraid 
had — not turned out well. At such a distance as that, you 
know, things are strangely misrepresented.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, biting his lips. Elizabeth hoped 
she had silenced him; but he soon afterwards said, 

“IT was surprised to see Darcy in town last month. We 
passed each other several times. I wonder what he can be 
doing there.” 

“Perhaps preparing for his marriage with Miss de 
Bourgh,” said Elizabeth. “It must be something particular, 
to take him there at this time of year.” 

“Undoubtedly. Did you see him while you were at 
Lambton? I thought I understood from the Gardiners that 
you had.” 

“Yes; he introduced us to his sister.” 

“And do you like her?” 

“Very much.” 

“T have heard, indeed, that she is uncommonly improved 
within this year or two. When I last saw her, she was not 
very promising. I am very glad you liked her. I hope she will 
turn out well.” 

“T dare say she will; she has got over the most trying 
age.” 

“Did you go by the village of Kympton?” 

“T do not recollect that we did.” 

“T mention it, because it is the living which I ought to 
have had. A most delightful place! — Excellent Parsonage 
House! It would have suited me in every respect.” 

“How should you have liked making sermons?” 

“Exceedingly well. I should have considered it as part of 
my duty, and the exertion would soon have been nothing. 
One ought not to repine; — but, to be sure, it would have 
been such a thing for me! The quiet, the retirement of such 
a life, would have answered all my ideas of happiness! But 


it was not to be. Did you ever hear Darcy mention the 
circumstance, when you were in Kent?” 

“T have heard from authority, which I thought as good, 
that it was left you conditionally only, and at the will of the 
present patron.” 

“You have. Yes, there was something in that; I told you so 
from the first, you may remember.” 

“T did hear, too, that there was a time, when sermon- 
making was not so palatable to you as it seems to be at 
present; that you actually declared your resolution of never 
taking orders, and that the business had been compromised 
accordingly.” 

“You did! and it was not wholly without foundation. You 
may remember what I told you on that point, when first we 
talked of it.” 

They were now almost at the door of the house, for she 
had walked fast to get rid of him; and unwilling for her 
sister’s sake, to provoke him, she only said in reply, with a 
good-humoured smile, 

“Come, Mr. Wickham, we are brother and sister, you 
know. Do not let us quarrel about the past. In future, I hope 
we Shall be always of one mind.” 

She held out her hand; he kissed it with affectionate 
gallantry, though he hardly knew how to look, and they 
entered the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Wickham was_ so_ perfectly satisfied with this 
conversation, that he never again distressed himself, or 
provoked his dear sister Elizabeth, by introducing the 
subject of it; and she was pleased to find that she had said 
enough to keep him quiet. 

The day of his and Lydia’s departure soon came, and 
Mrs. Bennet was forced to submit to a separation, which, as 
her husband by no means entered into her scheme of their 
all going to Newcastle, was likely to continue at least a 
twelvemonth. 

“Oh! my dear Lydia,” she cried, “when shall we meet 
again?” 

“Oh, lord! I don’t know. Not these two or three years 
perhaps.” 

“Write to me very often, my dear.” 

“As often as I can. But you know married women have 
never much time for writing. My sisters may write to me. 
They will have nothing else to do.” 

Mr. Wickham’s adieus were much more affectionate than 
his wife’s. He smiled, looked handsome, and said many 
pretty things. 

“He is as fine a fellow,” said Mr. Bennet, as soon as they 
were out of the house, “as ever I saw. He simpers, and 
smirks, and makes love to us all. I am prodigiously proud of 
him. I defy even Sir William Lucas himself, to produce a 
more valuable son-in-law.” 

The loss of her daughter made Mrs. Bennet very dull for 
several days. 

“T often think,” said she, “that there is nothing so bad as 
parting with one’s friends. One seems so forlorn without 
them.” 
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“This is the consequence you see, Madam, of marrying a 
daughter,” said Elizabeth. “It must make you better 
satisfied that your other four are single.” 

“Tt is no such thing. Lydia does not leave me because she 
is married; but only because her husband’s regiment 
happens to be so far off. If that had been nearer, she would 
not have gone so soon.” 

But the spiritless condition which this event threw her 
into, was shortly relieved, and her mind opened again to 
the agitation of hope, by an article of news, which then 
began to be in circulation. The housekeeper at Netherfield 
had received orders to prepare for the arrival of her 
master, who was coming down in a day or two, to shoot 
there for several weeks. Mrs. Bennet was quite in the 
fidgets. She looked at Jane, and smiled, and shook her head 
by turns. 

“Well, well, and so Mr. Bingley is coming down, sister,” 
(for Mrs. Philips first brought her the news.) “ Well, so much 
the better. Not that I care about it, though. He is nothing to 
us, you know, and I am sure J never want to see him again. 
But, however, he is very welcome to come to Netherfield, if 
he likes it. And who knows what may happen? But that is 
nothing to us. You know, sister, we agreed long ago never to 
mention a word about it. And so, is it quite certain he is 
coming?” 

“You may depend on it,” replied the other, “for Mrs. 
Nicholls was in Meryton last night; I saw her passing by, 
and went out myself on purpose to know the truth of it; and 
she told me that it was certain true. He comes down on 
Thursday at the latest, very likely on Wednesday. She was 
going to the butcher’s, she told me, on purpose to order in 
some meat on Wednesday, and she has got three couple of 
ducks, just fit to be killed.” 

Miss Bennet had not been able to hear of his coming, 
without changing colour. It was many months since she had 


mentioned his name to Elizabeth; but now, as soon as they 
were alone together, she said, 

“T saw you look at me to-day, Lizzy, when my aunt told us 
of the present report; and I know I appeared distressed. 
But don’t imagine it was from any silly cause. I was only 
confused for the moment, because I felt that I should be 
looked at. I do assure you, that the news does not affect me 
either with pleasure or pain. I am glad of one thing, that he 
comes alone; because we shall see the less of him. Not that 
I am afraid of myself, but I dread other people’s remarks.” 

Elizabeth did not know what to make of it. Had she not 
seen him in Derbyshire, she might have supposed him 
capable of coming there, with no other view than what was 
acknowledged; but she still thought him partial to Jane, and 
she wavered as to the greater probability of his coming 
there with his friend’s permission, or being bold enough to 
come without it. 

“Yet it is hard,” she sometimes thought, “that this poor 
man cannot come to a house, which he has legally hired, 
without raising all this speculation! I will leave him to 
himself.” 

In spite of what her sister declared, and really believed 
to be her feelings, in the expectation of his arrival, 
Elizabeth could easily perceive that her spirits were 
affected by it. They were more disturbed, more unequal, 
than she had often seen them. 

The subject which had been so warmly canvassed 
between their parents, about a twelvemonth ago, was now 
brought forward again. 

“As soon as ever Mr. Bingley comes, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “you will wait on him of course.” 

“No, no. You forced me into visiting him last year, and 
promised if I went to see him, he should marry one of my 
daughters. But it ended in nothing, and I will not be sent on 
a fool’s errand again.” 


His wife represented to him how absolutely necessary 
such an attention would be from all the neighbouring 
gentlemen, on his returning to Netherfield. 

“Tis an etiquette I despise,” said he. “If he wants our 
society, let him seek it. He knows where we live. I will not 
spend my hours in running after my neighbours every time 
they go away, and come back again.” 

“Well, all I know is, that it will be abominably rude if you 
do not wait on him. But, however, that shan’t prevent my 
asking him to dine here, I am determined. We must have 
Mrs. Long and the Gouldings soon. That will make thirteen 
with ourselves, so there will be just room at table for him.” 

Consoled by this resolution, she was the better able to 
bear her husband’s incivility; though it was very mortifying 
to know that her neighbours might all see Mr. Bingley in 
consequence of it, before they did. As the day of his arrival 
drew near, 

“T begin to be sorry that he comes at all,” said Jane to her 
sister. “It would be nothing; I could see him with perfect 
indifference, but I can hardly bear to hear it thus 
perpetually talked of. My mother means well; but she does 
not know, no one can know how much I suffer from what 
she says. Happy shall I be, when his stay at Netherfield is 
over!” 

“T wish I could say any thing to comfort you,” replied 
Elizabeth; “but it is wholly out of my power. You must feel 
it; and the usual satisfaction of preaching patience to a 
sufferer is denied me, because you have always so much.” 

Mr. Bingley arrived. Mrs. Bennet, through the assistance 
of servants, contrived to have the earliest tidings of it, that 
the period of anxiety and fretfulness on her side, might be 
as long as it could. She counted the days that must 
intervene before their invitation could be sent; hopeless of 
seeing him before. But on the third morning after his 
arrival in Hertfordshire, she saw him from her dressing- 


room window, enter the paddock, and ride towards the 
house. 

Her daughters were eagerly called to partake of her joy. 
Jane resolutely kept her place at the table; but Elizabeth, to 
satisfy her mother, went to the window — she looked, — 
she saw Mr. Darcy with him, and sat down again by her 
sister. 

“There is a gentleman with him, mamma,” said Kitty; 
“who can it be?” 

“Some acquaintance or other, my dear, I suppose; I am 
sure I do not know.” 

“La!” replied Kitty, “it looks just like that man that used 
to be with him before. Mr. what’s his name. That tall, proud 
man.” 

“Good gracious! Mr. Darcy! — and so it does I vow. Well, 
any friend of Mr. Bingley’s will always be welcome here to 
be sure; but else I must say that I hate the very sight of 
him.” 

Jane looked at Elizabeth with surprise and concern. She 
knew but little of their meeting in Derbyshire, and 
therefore felt for the awkwardness which must attend her 
sister, in seeing him almost for the first time after receiving 
his explanatory letter. Both sisters were uncomfortable 
enough. Each felt for the other, and of course for 
themselves; and their mother talked on, of her dislike of 
Mr. Darcy, and her resolution to be civil to him only as Mr. 
Bingley’s friend, without being heard by either of them. But 
Elizabeth had sources of uneasiness which could not be 
suspected by Jane, to whom she had never yet had courage 
to shew Mrs. Gardiner’s letter, or to relate her own change 
of sentiment towards him. To Jane, he could be only a man 
whose proposals she had refused, and whose merit she had 
undervalued; but to her own more extensive information, 
he was the person, to whom the whole family were 
indebted for the first of benefits, and whom she regarded 
herself with an interest, if not quite so tender, at least as 


reasonable and just, as what Jane felt for Bingley. Her 
astonishment at his coming — at his coming to Netherfield, 
to Longbourn, and voluntarily seeking her again, was 
almost equal to what she had known on first witnessing his 
altered behaviour in Derbyshire. 

The colour which had been driven from her face, 
returned for half a minute with an additional glow, and a 
smile of delight added lustre to her eyes, as she thought for 
that space of time, that his affection and wishes must still 
be unshaken. But she would not be secure. 

“Let me first see how he behaves,” said she; “it will then 
be early enough for expectation.” 

She sat intently at work, striving to be composed, and 
without daring to lift up her eyes, till anxious curiosity 
carried them to the face of her sister, as the servant was 
approaching the door. Jane looked a little paler than usual, 
but more sedate than Elizabeth had expected. On the 
gentlemen’s appearing, her colour increased; yet she 
received them with tolerable ease, and with a propriety of 
behaviour equally free from any symptom of resentment, or 
any unnecessary complaisance. 

Elizabeth said as little to either as civility would allow, 
and sat down again to her work, with an eagerness which it 
did not often command. She had ventured only one glance 
at Darcy. He looked serious as usual; and she thought, more 
as he had been used to look in Hertfordshire, than as she 
had seen him at Pemberley. But, perhaps he could not in 
her mother’s presence be what he was before her uncle and 
aunt. It was a painful, but not an improbable, conjecture. 

Bingley, she had likewise seen for an instant, and in that 
short period saw him looking both pleased and 
embarrassed. He was received by Mrs. Bennet with a 
degree of civility, which made her two daughters ashamed, 
especially when contrasted with the cold and ceremonious 
politeness of her curtsey and address to his friend. 


Elizabeth particularly, who knew that her mother owed to 
the latter the preservation of her favourite daughter from 
irremediable infamy, was hurt and distressed to a most 
painful degree by a distinction so ill applied. 

Darcy, after enquiring of her how Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
did, a question which she could not answer without 
confusion, said scarcely any thing. He was not seated by 
her; perhaps that was the reason of his silence; but it had 
not been so in Derbyshire. There he had talked to her 
friends, when he could not to herself. But now several 
minutes elapsed, without bringing the sound of his voice; 
and when occasionally, unable to resist the impulse of 
curiosity, she raised her eyes to his face, she as often found 
him looking at Jane, as at herself, and frequently on no 
object but the ground. More thoughtfulness, and less 
anxiety to please than when they last met, were plainly 
expressed. She was disappointed, and angry with herself 
for being so. 

“Could I expect it to be otherwise!” said she. “Yet why 
did he come?” 

She was in no humour for conversation with any one but 
himself; and to him she had hardly courage to speak. 

She enquired after his sister, but could do no more. 

“It is a long time, Mr. Bingley, since you went away,” said 
Mrs. Bennet. 

He readily agreed to it. 

“T began to be afraid you would never come back again. 
People did say, you meant to quit the place entirely at 
Michaelmas; but, however, I hope it is not true. A great 
many changes have happened in the neighbourhood, since 
you went away. Miss Lucas is married and settled. And one 
of my own daughters. I suppose you have heard of it; 
indeed, you must have seen it in the papers. It was in the 
Times and the Courier, I know; though it was not put in as 
it ought to be. It was only said, ‘Lately, George Wickham, 
Esq. to Miss Lydia Bennet,’ without there being a syllable 


said of her father, or the place where she lived, or any 
thing. It was my brother Gardiner’s drawing up too, and I 
wonder how he came to make such an awkward business of 
it. Did you see it?” 

Bingley replied that he did, and made _ his 
congratulations. Elizabeth dared not lift up her eyes. How 
Mr. Darcy looked, therefore, she could not tell. 

“Tt is a delightful thing, to be sure, to have a daughter 
well married,” continued her mother, “but at the same time, 
Mr. Bingley, it is very hard to have her taken such a way 
from me. They are gone down to Newcastle, a place quite 
northward, it seems, and there they are to stay, I do not 
know how long. His regiment is there; for I suppose you 
have heard of his leaving the —— shire, and of his being 
gone into the regulars. Thank Heaven! he has some friends, 
though perhaps not so many as he deserves.” 

Elizabeth, who knew this to be levelled at Mr. Darcy, was 
in such misery of shame, that she could hardly keep her 
seat. It drew from her, however, the exertion of speaking, 
which nothing else had so effectually done before; and she 
asked Bingley, whether he meant to make any stay in the 
country at present. A few weeks, he believed. 

“When you have killed all your own birds, Mr. Bingley,” 
said her mother, “I beg you will come here, and shoot as 
many as you please, on Mr. Bennet’s manor. I am sure he 
will be vastly happy to oblige you, and will save all the best 
of the covies for you.” 

Elizabeth’s misery increased, at such unnecessary, such 
officious attention! Were the same fair prospect to arise at 
present, as had flattered them a year ago, every thing, she 
was persuaded, would be hastening to the same vexatious 
conclusion. At that instant she felt, that years of happiness 
could not make Jane or herself amends, for moments of 
such painful confusion. 

“The first wish of my heart,” said she to herself, “is never 
more to be in company with either of them. Their society 


can afford no pleasure, that will atone for such 
wretchedness as this! Let me never see either one or the 
other again!” 

Yet the misery, for which years of happiness were to offer 
no compensation, received soon afterwards material relief, 
from observing how much the beauty of her sister re- 
kindled the admiration of her former lover. When first he 
came in, he had spoken to her but little; but every five 
minutes seemed to be giving her more of his attention. He 
found her as handsome as she had been last year; as good 
natured, and as unaffected, though not quite so chatty. Jane 
was anxious that no difference should be perceived in her 
at all, and was really persuaded that she talked as much as 
ever. But her mind was so busily engaged, that she did not 
always know when she was silent. 

When the gentlemen rose to go away, Mrs. Bennet was 
mindful of her intended civility, and they were invited and 
engaged to dine at Longbourn in a few days time. 

“You are quite a visit in my debt, Mr. Bingley,” she added, 
“for when you went to town last winter, you promised to 
take a family dinner with us, as soon as you returned. I 
have not forgot, you see; and I assure you, I was very much 
disappointed that you did not come back and keep your 
engagement.” 

Bingley looked a little silly at this reflection, and said 
something of his concern, at having been prevented by 
business. They then went away. 

Mrs. Bennet had been strongly inclined to ask them to 
stay and dine there, that day; but, though she always kept a 
very good table, she did not think any thing less than two 
courses, could be good enough for a man, on whom she had 
such anxious designs, or satisfy the appetite and pride of 
one who had ten thousand a-year. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As soon as they were gone, Elizabeth walked out to recover 
her spirits; or in other words, to dwell without interruption 
on those subjects that must deaden them more. Mr. Darcy’s 
behaviour astonished and vexed her. 

“Why, if he came only to be silent, grave, and 
indifferent,” said she, “did he come at all?” 

She could settle it in no way that gave her pleasure. 

“He could be still amiable, still pleasing, to my uncle and 
aunt, when he was in town; and why not to me? If he fears 
me, why come hither? If he no longer cares for me, why 
silent? Teazing, teazing, man! I will think no more about 
him.” 

Her resolution was for a short time involuntarily kept by 
the approach of her sister, who joined her with a cheerful 
look, which shewed her better satisfied with their visitors, 
than Elizabeth. 

“Now,” said she, “that this first meeting is over, I feel 
perfectly easy. I know my own strength, and I shall never 
be embarrassed again by his coming. I am glad he dines 
here on Tuesday. It will then be publicly seen, that on both 
sides, we meet only as common and _ indifferent 
acquaintance.” 

“Yes, very indifferent indeed,” said Elizabeth, laughingly. 
“Oh, Jane, take care.” 

“My dear Lizzy, you cannot think me so weak, as to be in 
danger now.” 

“T think you are in very great danger of making him as 
much in love with you as ever.” 


They did not see the gentlemen again till Tuesday; and 
Mrs. Bennet, in the meanwhile, was giving way to all the 


happy schemes, which the good humour, and common 
politeness of Bingley, in half an hour’s visit, had revived. 

On Tuesday there was a large party assembled at 
Longbourn; and the two, who were most anxiously 
expected, to the credit of their punctuality as sportsmen, 
were in very good time. When they repaired to the dining- 
room, Elizabeth eagerly watched to see whether Bingley 
would take the place, which, in all their former parties, had 
belonged to him, by her sister. Her prudent mother, 
occupied by the same ideas, forbore to invite him to sit by 
herself. On entering the room, he seemed to hesitate; but 
Jane happened to look round, and happened to smile: it was 
decided. He placed himself by her. 

Elizabeth, with a triumphant sensation, looked towards 
his friend. He bore it with noble indifference, and she 
would have imagined that Bingley had received his sanction 
to be happy, had she not seen his eyes likewise turned 
towards Mr. Darcy, with an expression of half-laughing 
alarm. 

His behaviour to her sister was such, during dinner time, 
as shewed an admiration of her, which, though more 
guarded than formerly, persuaded Elizabeth, that if left 
wholly to himself, Jane’s happiness, and his own, would be 
speedily secured. Though she dared not depend upon the 
consequence, she yet received pleasure from observing his 
behaviour. It gave her all the animation that her spirits 
could boast; for she was in no cheerful humour. Mr. Darcy 
was almost as far from her, as the table could divide them. 
He was on one side of her mother. She knew how little such 
a situation would give pleasure to either, or make either 
appear to advantage. She was not near enough to hear any 
of their discourse, but she could see how seldom they spoke 
to each other, and how formal and cold was their manner, 
whenever they did. Her mother’s ungraciousness, made the 
sense of what they owed him more painful to Elizabeth’s 
mind; and she would, at times, have given any thing to be 


privileged to tell him, that his kindness was _ neither 
unknown nor unfelt by the whole of the family. 

She was in hopes that the evening would afford some 
opportunity of bringing them together; that the whole of 
the visit would not pass away without enabling them to 
enter into something more of conversation, than the mere 
ceremonious salutation attending his entrance. Anxious and 
uneasy, the period which passed in the drawing-room, 
before the gentlemen came, was wearisome and dull to a 
degree, that almost made her uncivil. She looked forward 
to their entrance, as the point on which all her chance of 
pleasure for the evening must depend. 

“If he does not come to me, then,” said she, “I shall give 
him up for ever.” 

The gentlemen came; and she thought he looked as if he 
would have answered her hopes; but, alas! the ladies had 
crowded round the table, where Miss Bennet was making 
tea, and Elizabeth pouring out the coffee, in so close a 
confederacy, that there was not a single vacancy near her, 
which would admit of a chair. And on the gentlemen’s 
approaching, one of the girls moved closer to her than ever, 
and said, in a whisper, 

“The men shan’t come and part us, I am determined. We 
want none of them; do we?” 

Darcy had walked away to another part of the room. She 
followed him with her eyes, envied every one to whom he 
spoke, had scarcely patience enough to help anybody to 
coffee; and then was enraged against herself for being so 
silly! 

“A man who has once been refused! How could I ever be 
foolish enough to expect a renewal of his love? Is there one 
among the sex, who would not protest against such a 
weakness as a second proposal to the same woman? There 
is no indignity so abhorrent to their feelings!” 

She was a little revived, however, by his bringing back 
his coffee cup himself; and she seized the opportunity of 


saying, 

“Is your sister at Pemberley still?” 

“Yes, she will remain there till Christmas.” 

“And quite alone? Have all her friends left her?” 

“Mrs. Annesley is with her. The others have been gone on 
to Scarborough, these three weeks.” 

She could think of nothing more to say; but if he wished 
to converse with her, he might have better success. He 
stood by her, however, for some minutes, in silence; and, at 
last, on the young lady’s whispering to Elizabeth again, he 
walked away. 

When the tea-things were removed, and the card tables 
placed, the ladies all rose, and Elizabeth was then hoping 
to be soon joined by him, when all her views were 
overthrown, by seeing him fall a victim to her mother’s 
rapacity for whist players, and in a few moments after 
seated with the rest of the party. She now lost every 
expectation of pleasure. They were confined for the evening 
at different tables, and she had nothing to hope, but that 
his eyes were so often turned towards her side of the room, 
as to make him play as unsuccessfully as herself. 

Mrs. Bennet had designed to keep the two Netherfield 
gentlemen to supper; but their carriage was unluckily 
ordered before any of the others, and she had no 
opportunity of detaining them. 

“Well girls,” said she, as soon as they were left to 
themselves, “What say you to the day? I think every thing 
has passed off uncommonly well, I assure you. The dinner 
was as well dressed as any I ever saw. The venison was 
roasted to a turn — and everybody said, they never saw so 
fat a haunch. The soup was fifty times better than what we 
had at the Lucas’s last week; and even Mr. Darcy 
acknowledged, that the partridges were remarkably well 
done; and I suppose he has two or three French cooks at 
least. And, my dear Jane, I never saw you look in greater 
beauty. Mrs. Long said so too, for I asked her whether you 


did not. And what do you think she said besides? ‘Ah! Mrs. 
Bennet, we shall have her at Netherfield at last.’ She did 
indeed. I do think Mrs. Long is as good a creature as ever 
lived — and her nieces are very pretty behaved girls, and 
not at all handsome: I like them prodigiously.” 

Mrs. Bennet, in short, was in very great spirits; she had 
seen enough of Bingley’s behaviour to Jane, to be 
convinced that she would get him at last; and her 
expectations of advantage to her family, when in a happy 
humour, were so far beyond reason, that she was quite 
disappointed at not seeing him there again the next day, to 
make his proposals. 

“It has been a very agreeable day,” said Miss Bennet to 
Elizabeth. “The party seemed so well selected, so suitable 
one with the other. I hope we may often meet again.” 

Elizabeth smiled. 

“Lizzy, you must not do so. You must not suspect me. It 
mortifies me. I assure you that I have now learnt to enjoy 
his conversation as an agreeable and sensible young man, 
without having a wish beyond it. I am perfectly satisfied 
from what his manners now are, that he never had any 
design of engaging my affection. It is only that he is blessed 
with greater sweetness of address, and a stronger desire of 
generally pleasing than any other man.” 

“You are very cruel,” said her sister, “you will not let me 
smile, and are provoking me to it every moment.” 

“How hard it is in some cases to be believed!” 

“And how impossible in others!” 

“But why should you wish to persuade me that I feel 
more than I acknowledge?” 

“That is a question which I hardly know how to answer. 
We all love to instruct, though we can teach only what is 
not worth knowing. Forgive me; and if you persist in 
indifference, do not make me your confidante.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A few days after this visit, Mr. Bingley called again, and 
alone. His friend had left him that morning for London, but 
was to return home in ten days time. He sat with them 
above an hour, and was in remarkably good spirits. Mrs. 
Bennet invited him to dine with them; but, with many 
expressions of concern, he confessed himself engaged 
elsewhere. 

“Next time you call,” said she, “I hope we shall be more 
lucky.” 

He should be particularly happy at any time, &c. &c.; 
and if she would give him leave, would take an early 
opportunity of waiting on them. 

“Can you come to-morrow?” 

Yes, he had no engagement at all for to-morrow; and her 
invitation was accepted with alacrity. 

He came, and in such very good time, that the ladies 
were none of them dressed. In ran Mrs. Bennet to her 
daughter’s room, in her dressing gown, and with her hair 
half finished, crying out, 

“My dear Jane, make haste and hurry down. He is come 
— Mr. Bingley is come. — He is, indeed. Make haste, make 
haste. Here, Sarah, come to Miss Bennet this moment, and 
help her on with her gown. Never mind Miss Lizzy’s hair.” 

“We will be down as soon as we can,” said Jane; “but I 
dare say Kitty is forwarder than either of us, for she went 
up stairs half an hour ago.” 

“Oh! hang Kitty! what has she to do with it? Come be 
quick, be quick! where is your sash my dear?” 

But when her mother was gone, Jane would not be 
prevailed on to go down without one of her sisters. 

The same anxiety to get them by themselves, was visible 
again in the evening. After tea, Mr. Bennet retired to the 


library, as was his custom, and Mary went up stairs to her 
instrument. Two obstacles of the five being thus removed, 
Mrs. Bennet sat looking and winking at Elizabeth and 
Catherine for a considerable time, without making any 
impression on them. Elizabeth would not observe her; and 
when at last Kitty did, she very innocently said, “What is 
the matter mamma? What do you keep winking at me for? 
What am I to do?” 

“Nothing child, nothing. I did not wink at you.” She then 
sat still five minutes longer; but unable to waste such a 
precious occasion, she suddenly got up, and saying to Kitty, 

“Come here, my love, I want to speak to you,” took her 
out of the room. Jane instantly gave a look at Elizabeth, 
which spoke her distress at such premeditation, and her 
intreaty that she would not give into it. In a few minutes, 
Mrs. Bennet half opened the door and called out, 

“Lizzy, my dear, I want to speak with you.” 

Elizabeth was forced to go. 

“We may as well leave them by themselves you know;” 
said her mother as soon as she was in the hall. “Kitty and I 
are going upstairs to sit in my dressing-room.” 

Elizabeth made no attempt to reason with her mother, 
but remained quietly in the hall, till she and Kitty were out 
of sight, then returned into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Bennet’s schemes for this day were ineffectual. 
Bingley was every thing that was charming, except the 
professed lover of her daughter. His ease and cheerfulness 
rendered him a most agreeable addition to their evening 
party; and he bore with the ill-judged officiousness of the 
mother, and heard all her silly remarks with a forbearance 
and command of countenance, particularly grateful to the 
daughter. 

He scarcely needed an invitation to stay supper; and 
before he went away, an engagement was formed, chiefly 
through his own and Mrs. Bennet’s means, for his coming 
next morning to shoot with her husband. 


After this day, Jane said no more of her indifference. Not 
a word passed between the sisters concerning Bingley; but 
Elizabeth went to bed in the happy belief that all must 
speedily be concluded, unless Mr. Darcy returned within 
the stated time. Seriously, however, she felt tolerably 
persuaded that all this must have taken place with that 
gentleman’s concurrence. 

Bingley was punctual to his appointment; and he and Mr. 
Bennet spent the morning together, as had been agreed on. 
The latter was much more agreeable than his companion 
expected. There was nothing of presumption or folly in 
Bingley, that could provoke his ridicule, or disgust him into 
silence; and he was more communicative, and _ less 
eccentric than the other had ever seen him. Bingley of 
course returned with him to dinner; and in the evening 
Mrs. Bennet’s invention was again at work to get every 
body away from him and her daughter. Elizabeth, who had 
a letter to write, went into the breakfast room for that 
purpose soon after tea; for as the others were all going to 
sit down to cards, she could not be wanted to counteract 
her mother’s schemes. 

But on returning to the drawing-room, when her letter 
was finished, she saw, to her infinite surprise, there was 
reason to fear that her mother had been too ingenious for 
her. On opening the door, she perceived her sister and 
Bingley standing together over the hearth, as if engaged in 
earnest conversation; and had this led to no suspicion, the 
faces of both as they hastily turned round, and moved away 
from each other, would have told it all. Their situation was 
awkward enough; but her’s she thought was still worse. 
Not a syllable was uttered by either; and Elizabeth was on 
the point of going away again, when Bingley, who as well as 
the other had sat down, suddenly rose, and whispering a 
few words to her sister, ran out of the room. 

Jane could have no reserves from Elizabeth, where 
confidence would give pleasure; and instantly embracing 


her, acknowledged, with the liveliest emotion, that she was 
the happiest creature in the world. 

“Tis too much!” she added, “by far too much. I do not 
deserve it. Oh! why is not every body as happy?” 

Elizabeth’s congratulations were given with a sincerity, a 
warmth, a delight, which words could but poorly express. 
Every sentence of kindness was a fresh source of happiness 
to Jane. But she would not allow herself to stay with her 
sister, or say half that remained to be said, for the present. 

“T must go instantly to my mother;” she cried. “I would 
not on any account trifle with her affectionate solicitude; or 
allow her to hear it from any one but myself. He is gone to 
my father already. Oh! Lizzy, to know that what I have to 
relate will give such pleasure to all my dear family! how 
shall I bear so much happiness!” 

She then hastened away to her mother, who had 
purposely broken up the card party, and was sitting up 
stairs with Kitty. 

Elizabeth, who was left by herself, now smiled at the 
rapidity and ease with which an affair was finally settled, 
that had given them so many previous months of suspense 
and vexation. 

“And this,” said she, “is the end of all his friend’s anxious 
circumspection! of all his sister’s falsehood and 
contrivance! the happiest, wisest, most reasonable end!” 

In a few minutes she was joined by Bingley, whose 
conference with her father had been short and to the 
purpose. 

“Where is your sister?” said he hastily, as he opened the 
door. 

“With my mother up stairs. She will be down in a 
moment I dare say.” 

He then shut the door, and coming up to her, claimed the 
good wishes and affection of a sister. Elizabeth honestly 
and heartily expressed her delight in the prospect of their 
relationship. They shook hands with great cordiality; and 


then till her sister came down, she had to listen to all he 
had to say, of his own happiness, and of Jane’s perfections; 
and in spite of his being a lover, Elizabeth really believed 
all his expectations of felicity, to be rationally founded, 
because they had for basis the excellent understanding, 
and super-excellent disposition of Jane, and a general 
similarity of feeling and taste between her and himself. 

It was an evening of no common delight to them all; the 
satisfaction of Miss Bennet’s mind gave a glow of such 
sweet animation to her face, as made her look handsomer 
than ever. Kitty simpered and smiled, and hoped her turn 
was coming soon. Mrs. Bennet could not give her consent, 
or speak her approbation in terms warm enough to satisfy 
her feelings, though she talked to Bingley of nothing else, 
for half an hour; and when Mr. Bennet joined them at 
supper, his voice and manner plainly shewed how really 
happy he was. 

Not a word, however, passed his lips in allusion to it, till 
their visitor took his leave for the night; but as soon as he 
was gone, he turned to his daughter and said, 

“Jane, I congratulate you. You will be a very happy 
woman.” 

Jane went to him instantly, kissed him, and thanked him 
for his goodness. 

“You are a good girl;” he replied, “and I have great 
pleasure in thinking you will be so happily settled. I have 
not a doubt of your doing very well together. Your tempers 
are by no means unlike. You are each of you so complying, 
that nothing will ever be resolved on; so easy, that every 
servant will cheat you; and so generous, that you will 
always exceed your income.” 

“T hope not so. Imprudence or thoughtlessness in money 
matters, would be unpardonable in me.” 

“Exceed their income! My dear Mr. Bennet,” cried his 
wife, “what are you talking of? Why, he has four or five 
thousand a-year, and very likely more.” Then addressing 


her daughter, “Oh! my dear, dear Jane, Iam so happy! I am 
sure I sha’nt get a wink of sleep all night. I knew how it 
would be. I always said it must be so, at last. I was sure you 
could not be so beautiful for nothing! I remember, as soon 
as ever I saw him, when he first came into Hertfordshire 
last year, I thought how likely it was that you should come 
together. Oh! he is the handsomest young man that ever 
was seen!” 

Wickham, Lydia, were all forgotten. Jane was beyond 
competition her favourite child. At that moment, she cared 
for no other. Her younger sisters soon began to make 
interest with her for objects of happiness which she might 
in future be able to dispense. 

Mary petitioned for the use of the library at Netherfield; 
and Kitty begged very hard for a few balls there every 
winter. 

Bingley, from this time, was of course a daily visitor at 
Longbourn; coming frequently before breakfast, and always 
remaining till after supper; unless when some barbarous 
neighbour, who could not be enough detested, had given 
him an invitation to dinner, which he thought himself 
obliged to accept. 

Elizabeth had now but little time for conversation with 
her sister; for while he was present, Jane had no attention 
to bestow on any one else; but she found herself 
considerably useful to both of them, in those hours of 
separation that must sometimes occur. In the absence of 
Jane, he always attached himself to Elizabeth, for the 
pleasure of talking of her; and when Bingley was gone, Jane 
constantly sought the same means of relief. 

“He has made me so happy,” said she, one evening, “by 
telling me, that he was totally ignorant of my being in town 
last spring! I had not believed it possible.” 

“T suspected as much,” replied Elizabeth. “But how did 
he account for it?” 


“Tt must have been his sister’s doing. They were certainly 
no friends to his acquaintance with me, which I cannot 
wonder at, since he might have chosen so much more 
advantageously in many respects. But when they see, as I 
trust they will, that their brother is happy with me, they 
will learn to be contented, and we shall be on good terms 
again; though we can never be what we once were to each 
other.” 

“That is the most unforgiving speech,” said Elizabeth, 
“that I ever heard you utter. Good girl! It would vex me, 
indeed, to see you again the dupe of Miss Bingley’s 
pretended regard.” 

“Would you believe it, Lizzy, that when he went to town 
last November, he really loved me, and nothing but a 
persuasion of my being indifferent, would have prevented 
his coming down again!” 

“He made a little mistake to be sure; but it is to the 
credit of his modesty.” 

This naturally introduced a panegyric from Jane on his 
diffidence, and the little value he put on his own good 
qualities. 

Elizabeth was pleased to find, that he had not betrayed 
the interference of his friend, for, though Jane had the most 
generous and forgiving heart in the world, she knew it was 
a circumstance which must prejudice her against him. 

“T am certainly the most fortunate creature that ever 
existed!” cried Jane. “Oh! Lizzy, why am I thus singled from 
my family, and blessed above them all! If I could but see 
you as happy! If there were but such another man for you!” 

“If you were to give me forty such men, I never could be 
so happy as you. Till I have your disposition, your goodness, 
I never can have your happiness. No, no, let me shift for 
myself; and, perhaps, if I have very good luck, I may meet 
with another Mr. Collins in time.” 

The situation of affairs in the Longbourn family could not 
be long a secret. Mrs. Bennet was privileged to whisper it 


to Mrs. Philips, and she ventured, without any permission, 
to do the same by all her neighbours in Meryton. 

The Bennets were speedily pronounced to be the luckiest 
family in the world, though only a few weeks before, when 
Lydia had first run away, they had been generally proved to 
be marked out for misfortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


One morning, about a week after Bingley’s engagement 
with Jane had been formed, as he and the females of the 
family were sitting together in the dining-room, their 
attention was suddenly drawn to the window, by the sound 
of a carriage; and they perceived a chaise and four driving 
up the lawn. It was too early in the morning for visitors, 
and besides, the equipage did not answer to that of any of 
their neighbours. The horses were post; and neither the 
carriage, nor the livery of the servant who preceded it, 
were familiar to them. As it was certain, however, that 
somebody was coming, Bingley instantly prevailed on Miss 
Bennet to avoid the confinement of such an intrusion, and 
walk away with him into the shrubbery. They both set off, 
and the conjectures of the remaining three continued, 
though with little satisfaction, till the door was thrown 
open, and their visitor entered. It was lady Catherine de 
Bourgh. 

They were of course all intending to be surprised; but 
their astonishment was beyond their expectation; and on 
the part of Mrs. Bennet and Kitty, though she was perfectly 
unknown to them, even inferior to what Elizabeth felt. 

She entered the room with an air more than usually 
ungracious, made no other reply to Elizabeth’s salutation, 
than a slight inclination of the head, and sat down without 
saying a word. Elizabeth had mentioned her name to her 
mother, on her ladyship’s entrance, though no request of 
introduction had been made. 

Mrs. Bennet all amazement, though flattered by having a 
guest of such high importance, received her with the 
utmost politeness. After sitting for a moment in silence, she 
said very stiffly to Elizabeth, 


“T hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That lady I suppose is 
your mother.” 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that she was. 

“And that I suppose is one of your sisters.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, delighted to speak to a 
lady Catherine. “She is my youngest girl but one. My 
youngest of all, is lately married, and my eldest is 
somewhere about the grounds, walking with a young man, 
who I believe will soon become a part of the family.” 

“You have a very small park here,” returned Lady 
Catherine after a short silence. 

“It is nothing in comparison of Rosings, my lady, I dare 
say; but I assure you it is much larger than Sir William 
Lucas’s.” 

“This must be a most inconvenient sitting room for the 
evening, in summer; the windows are full west.” 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they never sat there after 
dinner; and then added, 

“May I take the liberty of asking your ladyship whether 
you left Mr. and Mrs. Collins well.” 

“Yes, very well. I saw them the night before last.” 

Elizabeth now expected that she would produce a letter 
for her from Charlotte, as it seemed the only probable 
motive for her calling. But no letter appeared, and she was 
completely puzzled. 

Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, begged her ladyship to 
take some refreshment; but Lady Catherine very resolutely, 
and not very politely, declined eating any thing; and then 
rising up, said to Elizabeth, 

“Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish kind of a 
little wilderness on one side of your lawn. I should be glad 
to take a turn in it, if you will favour me with your 
company.” 

“Go, my dear,” cried her mother, “and shew her ladyship 
about the different walks. I think she will be pleased with 
the hermitage.” 


Elizabeth obeyed, and running into her own room for her 
parasol, attended her noble guest down stairs. As they 
passed through the hall, Lady Catherine opened the doors 
into the dining-parlour and drawing-room, and pronouncing 
them, after a short survey, to be decent looking rooms, 
walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, and Elizabeth saw 
that her waiting-woman was in it. They proceeded in 
silence along the gravel walk that led to the copse; 
Elizabeth was determined to make no effort for 
conversation with a woman, who was now more than 
usually insolent and disagreeable. 

“How could I ever think her like her nephew?” said she, 
as she looked in her face. 

As soon as they entered the copse, Lady Catherine began 
in the following manner: — 

“You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the 
reason of my journey hither. Your own heart, your own 
conscience, must tell you why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, Madam. I have not been at all 
able to account for the honour of seeing you here.” 

“Miss Bennet,” replied her ladyship, in an angry tone, 
“you ought to know, that I am not to be trifled with. But 
however insincere you may choose to be, you shall not find 
me so. My character has ever been celebrated for its 
sincerity and frankness, and in a cause of such moment as 
this, I shall certainly not depart from it. A report of a most 
alarming nature, reached me two days ago. I was told, that 
not only your sister was on the point of being most 
advantageously married, but that you, that Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet, would, in all likelihood, be soon afterwards united 
to my nephew, my own nephew, Mr. Darcy. Though I know it 
must be a scandalous falsehood; though I would not injure 
him so much as to suppose the truth of it possible, I 


instantly resolved on setting off for this place, that I might 
make my sentiments known to you.” 

“Tf you believed it impossible to be true,” said Elizabeth, 
colouring with astonishment and disdain, “I wonder you 
took the trouble of coming so far. What could your ladyship 
propose by it?” 

“At once to insist upon having such a report universally 
contradicted.” 

“Your coming to Longbourn, to see me and my family,” 
said Elizabeth, coolly, “will be rather a confirmation of it; if, 
indeed, such a report is in existence.” 

“Tf! do you then pretend to be ignorant of it? Has it not 
been industriously circulated by yourselves? Do you not 
know that such a report is spread abroad?” 

“T never heard that it was.” 

“And can you likewise declare, that there is no 
foundation for it?” 

“IT do not pretend to possess equal frankness with your 
ladyship. You may ask questions, which J shall not choose to 
answer.” 

“This is not to be borne. Miss Bennet, I insist on being 
satisfied. Has he, has my nephew, made you an offer of 
marriage?” 

“Your ladyship has declared it to be impossible.” 

“Tt ought to be so; it must be so, while he retains the use 
of his reason. But your arts and allurements may, in a 
moment of infatuation, have made him forget what he owes 
to himself and to all his family. You may have drawn him 
in.” 

“If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it.” 

“Miss Bennet, do you know who I am? I have not been 
accustomed to such language as this. I am almost the 
nearest relation he has in the world, and am entitled to 
know all his dearest concerns.” 

“But you are not entitled to know mine; nor will such 
behaviour as this, ever induce me to be explicit.” 


“Let me be rightly understood. This match, to which you 
have the presumption to aspire, can never take place. No, 
never. Mr. Darcy is engaged to my daughter. Now what 
have you to say?” 

“Only this; that if he is so, you can have no reason to 
suppose he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and then replied, 

“The engagement between them is of a peculiar kind. 
From their infancy, they have been intended for each other. 
It was the favourite wish of his mother, as well as of her’s. 
While in their cradles, we planned the union: and now, at 
the moment when the wishes of both sisters would be 
accomplished, in their marriage, to be prevented by a 
young woman of inferior birth, of no importance in the 
world, and wholly unallied to the family! Do you pay no 
regard to the wishes of his friends? To his tacit engagement 
with Miss De Bourgh? Are you lost to every feeling of 
propriety and delicacy? Have you not heard me Say, that 
from his earliest hours he was destined for his cousin?” 

“Yes, and I had heard it before. But what is that to me? If 
there is no other objection to my marrying your nephew, I 
shall certainly not be kept from it, by knowing that his 
mother and aunt wished him to marry Miss De Bourgh. You 
both did as much as you could, in planning the marriage. 
Its completion depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is neither 
by honour nor inclination confined to his cousin, why is not 
he to make another choice? And if I am that choice, why 
may not I accept him?” 

“Because honour, decorum, prudence, nay, interest, 
forbid it. Yes, Miss Bennet, interest; for do not expect to be 
noticed by his family or friends, if you wilfully act against 
the inclinations of all. You will be censured, slighted, and 
despised, by every one connected with him. Your alliance 
will be a disgrace; your name will never even be mentioned 
by any of us.” 


“These are heavy misfortunes,” replied Elizabeth. “But 
the wife of Mr. Darcy must have such extraordinary sources 
of happiness necessarily attached to her situation, that she 
could, upon the whole, have no cause to repine.” 

“Obstinate, headstrong girl! Iam ashamed of you! Is this 
your gratitude for my attentions to you last spring? Is 
nothing due to me on that score? 

“Let us sit down. You are to understand, Miss Bennet, 
that I came here with the determined resolution of carrying 
my purpose; nor will I be dissuaded from it. I have not been 
used to submit to any person’s whims. I have not been in 
the habit of brooking disappointment.” 

“ That will make your ladyship’s situation at present more 
pitiable; but it will have no effect on me.” 

“T will not be interrupted. Hear me in silence. My 
daughter and my nephew are formed for each other. They 
are descended on the maternal side, from the same noble 
line; and, on the father’s, from respectable, honourable, 
and ancient, though untitled families. Their fortune on both 
sides is splendid. They are destined for each other by the 
voice of every member of their respective houses; and what 
is to divide them? The upstart pretensions of a young 
woman without family, connections, or fortune. Is this to be 
endured! But it must not, shall not be. If you were sensible 
of your own good, you would not wish to quit the sphere, in 
which you have been brought up.” 

“In marrying your nephew, I should not consider myself 
as quitting that sphere. He is a gentleman; I am a 
gentleman’s daughter; so far we are equal.” 

“True. You are a gentleman’s daughter. But who was your 
mother? Who are your uncles and aunts? Do not imagine 
me ignorant of their condition.” 

“Whatever my connections may be,” said Elizabeth, “if 
your nephew does not object to them, they can be nothing 
to you.” 

“Tell me once for all, are you engaged to him?” 


Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere purpose of 
obliging Lady Catherine, have answered this question; she 
could not but say, after a moment’s deliberation, 

“Tam not.” 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

“And will you promise me, never to enter into such an 
engagement?” 

“T will make no promise of the kind.” 

“Miss Bennet I am shocked and astonished. I expected to 
find a more reasonable young woman. But do not deceive 
yourself into a belief that I will ever recede. I shall not go 
away, till you have given me the assurance I require.” 

“And I certainly never shall give it. I am not to be 
intimidated into anything so wholly unreasonable. Your 
ladyship wants Mr. Darcy to marry your daughter; but 
would my giving you the wished-for promise, make their 
marriage at all more probable? Supposing him to be 
attached to me, would my refusing to accept his hand, 
make him wish to bestow it on his cousin? Allow me to Say, 
Lady Catherine, that the arguments with which you have 
supported this extraordinary application, have been as 
frivolous as the application was ill-judged. You have widely 
mistaken my character, if you think I can be worked on by 
such persuasions as these. How far your nephew might 
approve of your interference in his affairs, I cannot tell; but 
you have certainly no right to concern yourself in mine. I 
must beg, therefore, to be importuned no farther on the 
subject.” 

“Not so hasty, if you please. I have by no means done. To 
all the objections I have already urged, I have still another 
to add. I am no stranger to the particulars of your youngest 
sister’s infamous elopement. I know it all; that the young 
man’s marrying her, was a patched-up business, at the 
expence of your father and uncles. And is such a girl to be 
my nephew’s sister? Is her husband, is the son of his late 
father’s steward, to be his brother? Heaven and earth! — of 


what are you thinking? Are the shades of Pemberley to be 
thus polluted?” 

“You can now have nothing farther to say,’ she 
resentfully answered. “You have insulted me, in every 
possible method. I must beg to return to the house.” 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine rose also, and 
they turned back. Her ladyship was highly incensed. 

“You have no regard, then, for the honour and credit of 
my nephew! Unfeeling, selfish girl! Do you not consider 
that a connection with you, must disgrace him in the eyes 
of everybody?” 

“Lady Catherine, I have nothing farther to say. You know 
my sentiments.” 

“You are then resolved to have him?” 

“T have said no such thing. I am only resolved to act in 
that manner, which will, in my own opinion, constitute my 
happiness, without reference to you, or to any person so 
wholly unconnected with me.” 

“Tt is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me. You refuse to 
obey the claims of duty, honour, and gratitude. You are 
determined to ruin him in the opinion of all his friends, and 
make him the contempt of the world.” 

“Neither duty, nor honour, nor gratitude,” replied 
Elizabeth, “have any possible claim on me, in the present 
instance. No principle of either, would be violated by my 
marriage with Mr. Darcy. And with regard to the 
resentment of his family, or the indignation of the world, if 
the former were excited by his marrying me, it would not 
give me one moment’s concern — and the world in general 
would have too much sense to join in the scorn.” 

“And this is your real opinion! This is your final resolve! 
Very well. I shall now know how to act. Do not imagine, 
Miss Bennet, that your ambition will ever be gratified. I 
came to try you. I hoped to find you reasonable; but depend 
upon it I will carry my point.” 


In this manner Lady Catherine talked on, till they were at 
the door of the carriage, when turning hastily round, she 
added, 

“IT take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no 
compliments to your mother. You deserve no such attention. 
I am most seriously displeased.” 

Elizabeth made no answer; and without attempting to 
persuade her ladyship to return into the house, walked 
quietly into it herself. She heard the carriage drive away as 
she proceeded up stairs. Her mother impatiently met her at 
the door of the dressing-room, to ask why Lady Catherine 
would not come in again and rest herself. 

“She did not choose it,” said her daughter, “she would 

go.” 
“She is a very fine-looking woman! and her calling here 
was prodigiously civil! for she only came, I suppose, to tell 
us the Collinses were well. She is on her road somewhere, I 
dare say, and so passing through Meryton, thought she 
might as well call on you. I suppose she had nothing 
particular to say to you, Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth was forced to give into a little falsehood here; 
for to acknowledge the substance of their conversation was 
impossible. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The discomposure of spirits, which this extraordinary visit 
threw Elizabeth into, could not be easily overcome; nor 
could she for many hours, learn to think of it less than 
incessantly. Lady Catherine it appeared, had actually taken 
the trouble of this journey from Rosings, for the sole 
purpose of breaking off her supposed engagement with Mr. 
Darcy. It was a rational scheme to be sure! but from what 
the report of their engagement could originate, Elizabeth 
was at a loss to imagine; till she recollected that his being 
the intimate friend of Bingley, and her being the sister of 
Jane, was enough, at a time when the expectation of one 
wedding, made every body eager for another, to supply the 
idea. She had not herself forgotten to feel that the marriage 
of her sister must bring them more frequently together. 
And her neighbours at Lucas lodge, therefore, (for through 
their communication with the Collinses, the report she 
concluded had reached lady Catherine) had only set that 
down, as almost certain and immediate, which she had 
looked forward to as possible, at some future time. 

In revolving lady Catherine’s expressions, however, she 
could not help feeling some uneasiness as to the possible 
consequence of her persisting in this interference. From 
what she had said of her resolution to prevent their 
marriage, it occurred to Elizabeth that she must meditate 
an application to her nephew; and how he might take a 
similar representation of the evils attached to a connection 
with her, she dared not pronounce. She knew not the exact 
degree of his affection for his aunt, or his dependence on 
her judgment, but it was natural to suppose that he thought 
much higher of her ladyship than she could do; and it was 
certain, that in enumerating the miseries of a marriage 
with one, whose immediate connections were so unequal to 


his own, his aunt would address him on his weakest side. 
With his notions of dignity, he would probably feel that the 
arguments, which to Elizabeth had appeared weak and 
ridiculous, contained much good sense and solid reasoning. 

If he had been wavering before, as to what he should do, 
which had often seemed likely, the advice and intreaty of so 
near a relation might settle every doubt, and determine him 
at once to be as happy, as dignity unblemished could make 
him. In that case he would return no more. Lady Catherine 
might see him in her way through town; and his 
engagement to Bingley of coming again to Netherfield must 
give way. 

“If, therefore, an excuse for not keeping his promise, 
should come to his friend within a few days,” she added, “I 
shall know how to understand it. I shall then give over 
every expectation, every wish of his constancy. If he is 
satisfied with only regretting me, when he might have 
obtained my affections and hand, I shall soon cease to 
regret him at all.” 


The surprise of the rest of the family, on hearing who 
their visitor had been, was very great; but they obligingly 
satisfied it, with the same kind of supposition, which had 
appeased Mrs. Bennet’s curiosity; and Elizabeth was 
spared from much teazing on the subject. 

The next morning, as she was going down stairs, she was 
met by her father, who came out of his library with a letter 
in his hand. 

“Lizzy,” said he, “I was going to look for you; come into 
my room.” 

She followed him thither; and her curiosity to know what 
he had to tell her, was heightened by the supposition of its 
being in some manner connected with the letter he held. It 
suddenly struck her that it might be from lady Catherine; 
and she anticipated with dismay all the consequent 
explanations. 


She followed her father to the fire place, and they both 
sat down. He then said, 

“T have received a letter this morning that has astonished 
me exceedingly. As it principally concerns yourself, you 
ought to know its contents. I did not know before, that I 
had two daughters on the brink of matrimony. Let me 
congratulate you, on a very important conquest.” 

The colour now rushed into Elizabeth’s cheeks in the 
instantaneous conviction of its being a letter from the 
nephew, instead of the aunt; and she was undetermined 
whether most to be pleased that he explained himself at all, 
or offended that his letter was not rather addressed to 
herself; when her father continued, 

“You look conscious. Young ladies have great penetration 
in such matters as these; but I think I may defy even your 
sagacity, to discover the name of your admirer. This letter is 
from Mr. Collins.” 

“From Mr. Collins! and what can he have to say?” 

“Something very much to the purpose of course. He 
begins with congratulations on the approaching nuptials of 
my eldest daughter, of which it seems he has been told, by 
some of the good-natured, gossiping Lucases. I shall not 
sport with your impatience, by reading what he says on 
that point. What relates to yourself, is as follows. “Having 
thus offered you the sincere congratulations of Mrs. Collins 
and myself on this happy event, let me now add a short hint 
on the subject of another: of which we have been 
advertised by the same authority. Your daughter Elizabeth, 
it is presumed, will not long bear the name of Bennet, after 
her elder sister has resigned it, and the chosen partner of 
her fate, may be reasonably looked up to, as one of the 
most illustrious personages in this land.” 

“Can you possibly guess, Lizzy, who is meant by this?” 
“This young gentleman is blessed in a peculiar way, with 
every thing the heart of mortal can most desire, — splendid 
property, noble kindred, and extensive patronage. Yet in 


spite of all these temptations, let me warn my cousin 
Elizabeth, and yourself, of what evils you may incur, by a 
precipitate closure with this gentleman’s proposals, which, 
of course, you will be inclined to take immediate advantage 
of.” 

“Have you any idea, Lizzy, who this gentleman is? But 
now it comes out.” 

“My motive for cautioning you, is as follows. We have 
reason to imagine that his aunt, lady Catherine de Bourgh, 
does not look on the match with a friendly eye.” 

“Mr. Darcy, you see, is the man! Now, Lizzy, I think I 
have surprised you. Could he, or the Lucases, have pitched 
on any man, within the circle of our acquaintance, whose 
name would have given the lie more effectually to what 
they related? Mr. Darcy, who never looks at any woman but 
to see a blemish, and who probably never looked at you in 
his life! It is admirable!” 

Elizabeth tried to join in her father’s pleasantry, but 
could only force one most reluctant smile. Never had his 
wit been directed in a manner so little agreeable to her. 

“Are you not diverted?” 

“Oh! yes. Pray read on.” 

“After mentioning the likelihood of this marriage to her 
ladyship last night, she immediately, with her usual 
condescension, expressed what she felt on the occasion; 
when it became apparent, that on the score of some family 
objections on the part of my cousin, she would never give 
her consent to what she termed so disgraceful a match. I 
thought it my duty to give the speediest intelligence of this 
to my cousin, that she and her noble admirer may be aware 
of what they are about, and not run hastily into a marriage 
which has not been properly sanctioned.” “Mr. Collins 
moreover adds,” “I am truly rejoiced that my cousin Lydia’s 
sad business has been so well hushed up, and am only 
concerned that their living together before the marriage 
took place, should be so generally known. I must not, 


however, neglect the duties of my station, or refrain from 
declaring my amazement, at hearing that you received the 
young couple into your house as soon as they were married. 
It was an encouragement of vice; and had I been the rector 
of Longbourn, I should very strenuously have opposed it. 
You ought certainly to forgive them as a christian, but 
never to admit them in your sight, or allow their names to 
be mentioned in your hearing.” “That is his notion of 
christian forgiveness! The rest of his letter is only about his 
dear Charlotte’s situation, and his expectation of a young 
olive-branch. But, Lizzy, you look as if you did not enjoy it. 
You are not going to be Missish, I hope, and pretend to be 
affronted at an idle report. For what do we live, but to make 
sport for our neighbours, and laugh at them in our turn?” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, “I am excessively diverted. But it 
is so strange!” 

“Yes — that is what makes it amusing. Had they fixed on 
any other man it would have been nothing; but his perfect 
indifference, and your pointed dislike, make it so 
delightfully absurd! Much as I abominate writing, I would 
not give up Mr. Collins’s correspondence for any 
consideration. Nay, when I read a letter of his, I cannot 
help giving him the preference even over Wickham, much 
as I value the impudence and hypocrisy of my son-in-law. 
And pray, Lizzy, what said Lady Catherine about this 
report? Did she call to refuse her consent?” 

To this question his daughter replied only with a laugh; 
and as it had been asked without the least suspicion, she 
was not distressed by his repeating it. Elizabeth had never 
been more at a loss to make her feelings appear what they 
were not. It was necessary to laugh, when she would rather 
have cried. Her father had most cruelly mortified her, by 
what he said of Mr. Darcy’s indifference, and she could do 
nothing but wonder at such a want of penetration, or fear 
that perhaps, instead of his seeing too little, she might have 
fancied too much. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Instead of receiving any such letter of excuse from his 
friend, as Elizabeth half expected Mr. Bingley to do, he was 
able to bring Darcy with him to Longbourn before many 
days had passed after Lady Catherine’s visit. The 
gentlemen arrived early; and, before Mrs. Bennet had time 
to tell him of their having seen his aunt, of which her 
daughter sat in momentary dread, Bingley, who wanted to 
be alone with Jane, proposed their all walking out. It was 
agreed to. Mrs. Bennet was not in the habit of walking, 
Mary could never spare time, but the remaining five set off 
together. Bingley and Jane, however, soon allowed the 
others to outstrip them. They lagged behind, while 
Elizabeth, Kitty, and Darcy, were to entertain each other. 
Very little was said by either; Kitty was too much afraid of 
him to talk; Elizabeth was secretly forming a desperate 
resolution; and perhaps he might be doing the same. 

They walked towards the Lucases, because Kitty wished 
to call upon Maria; and as Elizabeth saw no occasion for 
making it a general concern, when Kitty left them, she went 
boldly on with him alone. Now was the moment for her 
resolution to be executed, and, while her courage was high, 
she immediately said, 

“Mr. Darcy, I am a very selfish creature; and, for the sake 
of giving relief to my own feelings, care not how much I 
may be wounding your’s. I can no longer help thanking you 
for your unexampled kindness to my poor sister. Ever since 
I have known it, I have been most anxious to acknowledge 
to you how gratefully I feel it. Were it known to the rest of 
my family, I should not have merely my own gratitude to 
express.” 

“T am sorry, exceedingly sorry,” replied Darcy, in a tone of 
surprise and emotion, “that you have ever been informed of 


what may, in a mistaken light, have given you uneasiness. I 
did not think Mrs. Gardiner was so little to be trusted.” 

“You must not blame my aunt. Lydia’s thoughtlessness 
first betrayed to me that you had been concerned in the 
matter; and, of course, I could not rest till I knew the 
particulars. Let me thank you again and again, in the name 
of all my family, for that generous compassion which 
induced you to take so much trouble, and bear so many 
mortifications, for the sake of discovering them.” 

“Tf you will thank me,” he replied, “let it be for yourself 
alone. That the wish of giving happiness to you, might add 
force to the other inducements which led me on, I shall not 
attempt to deny. But your family owe me nothing. Much as I 
respect them, I believe, I thought only of you.” 

Elizabeth was too much embarrassed to say a word. After 
a short pause, her companion added, “ You are too generous 
to trifle with me. If your feelings are still what they were 
last April, tell me so at once. My affections and wishes are 
unchanged, but one word from you will silence me on this 
subject for ever.” 

Elizabeth feeling all the more than common 
awkwardness and anxiety of his situation, now forced 
herself to speak; and immediately, though not very fluently, 
gave him to understand, that her sentiments had 
undergone so material a change, since the period to which 
he alluded, as to make her receive with gratitude and 
pleasure, his present assurances. The happiness which this 
reply produced, was such as he had probably never felt 
before; and he expressed himself on the occasion as 
sensibly and as warmly as a man violently in love can be 
supposed to do. Had Elizabeth been able to encounter his 
eye, she might have seen how well the expression of heart- 
felt delight, diffused over his face, became him; but, though 
she could not look, she could listen, and he told her of 
feelings, which, in proving of what importance she was to 
him, made his affection every moment more valuable. 


They walked on, without knowing in what direction. 
There was too much to be thought; and felt, and said, for 
attention to any other objects. She soon learnt that they 
were indebted for their present good understanding to the 
efforts of his aunt, who did call on him in her return 
through London, and there relate her journey to 
Longbourn, its motive, and the substance of her 
conversation with Elizabeth; dwelling emphatically on 
every expression of the latter, which, in her ladyship’s 
apprehension, peculiarly denoted her perverseness and 
assurance, in the belief that such a relation must assist her 
endeavours to obtain that promise from her nephew, which 
she had refused to give. But, unluckily for her ladyship, its 
effect had been exactly contrariwise. 

“Tt taught me to hope,” said he, “as I had scarcely ever 
allowed myself to hope before. I knew enough of your 
disposition to be certain, that, had you been absolutely, 
irrevocably decided against me, you would have 
acknowledged it to Lady Catherine, frankly and openly.” 

Elizabeth coloured and laughed as she replied, “Yes, you 
know enough of my frankness to believe me capable of that. 
After abusing you so abominably to your face, I could have 
no scruple in abusing you to all your relations.” 

“What did you say of me, that I did not deserve? For, 
though your accusations were ill-founded, formed on 
mistaken premises, my behaviour to you at the time, had 
merited the severest reproof. It was unpardonable. I cannot 
think of it without abhorrence.” 

“We will not quarrel for the greater share of blame 
annexed to that evening,” said Elizabeth. “The conduct of 
neither, if strictly examined, will be irreproachable; but 
since then, we have both, I hope, improved in civility.” 

“IT cannot be so easily reconciled to myself. The 
recollection of what I then said, of my conduct, my 
manners, my expressions during the whole of it, is now, and 
has been many months, inexpressibly painful to me. Your 


reproof, so well applied, I shall never forget: ‘had you 
behaved in a more gentleman-like manner.’ Those were 
your words. You know not, you can scarcely conceive, how 


they have tortured me; — though it was some time, I 
confess, before I was reasonable enough to allow their 
justice.” 


“T was certainly very far from expecting them to make so 
strong an impression. I had not the smallest idea of their 
being ever felt in such a way.” 

“T can easily believe it. You thought me then devoid of 
every proper feeling, I am sure you did. The turn of your 
countenance I shall never forget, as you said that I could 
not have addressed you in any possible way, that would 
induce you to accept me.” 

“Oh! do not repeat what I then said. These recollections 
will not do at all. I assure you, that I have long been most 
heartily ashamed of it.” 

Darcy mentioned his letter. “Did it,” said he, “did it soon 
make you think better of me? Did you, on reading it, give 
any credit to its contents?” 

She explained what its effect on her had been, and how 
gradually all her former prejudices had been removed. 

“T knew,” said he, “that what I wrote must give you pain, 
but it was necessary. I hope you have destroyed the letter. 
There was one part especially, the opening of it, which I 
should dread your having the power of reading again. I can 
remember some expressions which might justly make you 
hate me.” 

“The letter shall certainly be burnt, if you believe it 
essential to the preservation of my regard; but, though we 
have both reason to think my opinions not entirely 
unalterable, they are not, I hope, quite so easily changed as 
that implies.” 

“When I wrote that letter,” replied Darcy, “I believed 
myself perfectly calm and cool, but I am since convinced 
that it was written in a dreadful bitterness of spirit.” 


“The letter, perhaps, began in bitterness, but it did not 
end so. The adieu is charity itself. But think no more of the 
letter. The feelings of the person who wrote, and the person 
who received it, are now so widely different from what they 
were then, that every unpleasant circumstance attending it, 
ought to be forgotten. You must learn some of my 
philosophy. Think only of the past as its remembrance gives 
you pleasure.” 

“T cannot give you credit for any philosophy of the kind. 
Your retrospections must be so totally void of reproach, 
that the contentment arising from them, is not of 
philosophy, but what is much better, of ignorance. But with 
me, it is not so. Painful recollections will intrude, which 
cannot, which ought not to be repelled. I have been a 
selfish being all my life, in practice, though not in principle. 
As a Child I was taught what was right, but I was not taught 
to correct my temper. I was given good principles, but left 
to follow them in pride and conceit. Unfortunately an only 
son, (for many years an only child) I was spoilt by my 
parents, who though good themselves, (my _ father 
particularly, all that was benevolent and amiable,) allowed, 
encouraged, almost taught me to be _ selfish and 
overbearing, to care for none beyond my own family circle, 
to think meanly of all the rest of the world, to wish at least 
to think meanly of their sense and worth compared with my 
own. Such I was, from eight to eight and twenty; and such I 
might still have been but for you, dearest, loveliest 
Elizabeth! What do I not owe you! You taught me a lesson, 
hard indeed at first, but most advantageous. By you, I was 
properly humbled. I came to you without a doubt of my 
reception. You shewed me how insufficient were all my 
pretensions to please a woman worthy of being pleased.” 

“Had you then persuaded yourself that I should?” 

“Indeed I had. What will you think of my vanity? I 
believed you to be wishing, expecting my addresses.” 


“My manners must have been in fault, but not 
intentionally I assure you. I never meant to deceive you, but 
my spirits might often lead me wrong. How you must have 
hated me after that evening?” 

“Hate you! I was angry perhaps at first, but my anger 
soon began to take a proper direction.” 

“T am almost afraid of asking what you thought of me; 
when we met at Pemberley. You blamed me for coming?” 

“No indeed; I felt nothing but surprise.” 

“Your surprise could not be greater than mine in being 
noticed by you. My conscience told me that I deserved no 
extraordinary politeness, and I confess that I did not expect 
to receive more than my due.” 

“My object then,” replied Darcy, “was to shew you, by 
every civility in my power, that I was not so mean as to 
resent the past; and I hoped to obtain your forgiveness, to 
lessen your ill opinion, by letting you see that your reproofs 
had been attended to. How soon any other wishes 
introduced themselves I can hardly tell, but I believe in 
about half an hour after I had seen you.” 

He then told her of Georgiana’s delight in her 
acquaintance, and of her disappointment at its sudden 
interruption; which naturally leading to the cause of that 
interruption, she soon learnt that his resolution of following 
her from Derbyshire in quest of her sister, had been formed 
before he quitted the inn, and that his gravity and 
thoughtfulness there, had arisen from no other struggles 
than what such a purpose must comprehend. 

She expressed her gratitude again, but it was too painful 
a subject to each, to be dwelt on farther. 

After walking several miles in a leisurely manner, and too 
busy to know any thing about it, they found at last, on 
examining their watches, that it was time to be at home. 

“What could become of Mr. Bingley and Jane!” was a 
wonder which introduced the discussion of their affairs. 


Darcy was delighted with their engagement; his friend had 
given him the earliest information of it. 

“T must ask whether you were surprised?” said Elizabeth. 

“Not at all. When I went away, I felt that it would soon 
happen.” 

“That is to say, you had given your permission. I guessed 
as much.” And though he exclaimed at the term, she found 
that it had been pretty much the case. 

“On the evening before my going to London,” said he “I 
made a confession to him, which I believe I ought to have 
made long ago. I told him of all that had occurred to make 
my former interference in his affairs, absurd and 
impertinent. His surprise was great. He had never had the 
slightest suspicion. I told him, moreover, that I believed 
myself mistaken in supposing, as I had done, that your 
sister was indifferent to him; and as I could easily perceive 
that his attachment to her was unabated, I felt no doubt of 
their happiness together.” 

Elizabeth could not help smiling at his easy manner of 
directing his friend. 

“Did you speak from your own observation,” said she, 
“when you told him that my sister loved him, or merely 
from my information last spring?” 

“From the former. I had narrowly observed her during 
the two visits which I had lately made her here; and I was 
convinced of her affection.” 

“And your assurance of it, I suppose, carried immediate 
conviction to him.” 

“Tt did. Bingley is most unaffectedly modest. His 
diffidence had prevented his depending on his own 
judgment in so anxious a case, but his reliance on mine, 
made every thing easy. I was obliged to confess one thing, 
which for a time, and not unjustly, offended him. I could not 
allow myself to conceal that your sister had been in town 
three months last winter, that I had known it, and purposely 
kept it from him. He was angry. But his anger, I am 


persuaded, lasted no longer than he remained in any doubt 
of your sister’s sentiments. He has heartily forgiven me 
now.” 

Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. Bingley had been a 
most delightful friend; so easily guided that his worth was 
invaluable; but she checked herself. She remembered that 
he had yet to learn to be laught at, and it was rather too 
early to begin. In anticipating the happiness of Bingley, 
which of course was to be inferior only to his own, he 
continued the conversation till they reached the house. In 
the hall they parted. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“My dear Lizzy, where can you have been walking to?” was 
a question which Elizabeth received from Jane as soon as 
she entered the room, and from all the others when they 
sat down to table. She had only to say in reply, that they 
had wandered about, till she was beyond her own 
knowledge. She coloured as she spoke; but neither that, 
nor any thing else, awakened a suspicion of the truth. 

The evening passed quietly, unmarked by any thing 
extraordinary. The acknowledged lovers talked and 
laughed, the unacknowledged were silent. Darcy was not of 
a disposition in which happiness overflows in mirth; and 
Elizabeth, agitated and confused, rather knew that she was 
happy, than felt herself to be so; for, besides the immediate 
embarrassment, there were other evils before her. She 
anticipated what would be felt in the family when her 
situation became known; she was aware that no one liked 
him but Jane; and even feared that with the others it was a 
dislike which not all his fortune and consequence might do 
away. 

At night she opened her heart to Jane. Though suspicion 
was very far from Miss Bennet’s general habits, she was 
absolutely incredulous here. 

“You are joking, Lizzy. This cannot be! — engaged to Mr. 
Darcy! No, no, you shall not deceive me. I know it to be 
impossible.” 

“This is a wretched beginning indeed! My _ sole 
dependence was on you; and I am sure nobody else will 
believe me, if you do not. Yet, indeed, I am in earnest. I 
speak nothing but the truth. He still loves me, and we are 
engaged.” 

Jane looked at her doubtingly. “Oh, Lizzy! it cannot be. I 
know how much you dislike him.” 


“You know nothing of the matter. That is all to be forgot. 
Perhaps I did not always love him so well as I do now. But 
in such cases as these, a good memory is unpardonable. 
This is the last time I shall ever remember it myself.” 

Miss Bennet still looked all amazement. Elizabeth again, 
and more seriously assured her of its truth. 

“Good Heaven! can it be really so! Yet now I must believe 
you,” cried Jane. “My dear, dear Lizzy, I would — I do 
congratulate you — but are you certain? forgive the 
question — are you quite certain that you can be happy 
with him?” 

“There can be no doubt of that. It is settled between us 
already, that we are to be the happiest couple in the world. 
But are you pleased, Jane? Shall you like to have such a 
brother?” 

“Very, very much. Nothing could give either Bingley or 
myself more delight. But we considered it, we talked of it as 
impossible. And do you really love him quite well enough? 
Oh, Lizzy! do any thing rather than marry without affection. 
Are you quite sure that you feel what you ought to do?” 

“Oh, yes! You will only think I feel more than I ought to 
do, when I tell you all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I must confess, that I love him better than I do 
Bingley. I am afraid you will be angry.” 

“My dearest sister, now be be serious. I want to talk very 
seriously. Let me know every thing that I am to know, 
without delay. Will you tell me how long you have loved 
him?” 

“It has been coming on so gradually, that I hardly know 
when it began. But I believe I must date it from my first 
seeing his beautiful grounds at Pemberley.” 

Another intreaty that she would be serious, however, 
produced the desired effect; and she soon satisfied Jane by 
her solemn assurances of attachment. When convinced on 
that article, Miss Bennet had nothing farther to wish. 


“Now I am quite happy,” said she, “for you will be as 
happy as myself. I always had a value for him. Were it for 
nothing but his love of you, I must always have esteemed 
him; but now, as Bingley’s friend and your husband, there 
can be only Bingley and yourself more dear to me. But 
Lizzy, you have been very sly, very reserved with me. How 
little did you tell me of what passed at Pemberley and 
Lambton! I owe all that I know of it, to another, not to you.” 

Elizabeth told her the motives of her secrecy. She had 
been unwilling to mention Bingley; and the unsettled state 
of her own feelings had made her equally avoid the name of 
his friend. But now she would no longer conceal from her, 
his share in Lydia’s marriage. All was acknowledged, and 
half the night spent in conversation. 


“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Bennet, as she stood at a 
window the next morning, “if that disagreeable Mr. Darcy is 
not coming here again with our dear Bingley! What can he 
mean by being so tiresome as to be always coming here? I 
had no notion but he would go a shooting, or something or 
other, and not disturb us with his company. What shall we 
do with him? Lizzy, you must walk out with him again, that 
he may not be in Bingley’s way.” 

Elizabeth could hardly help laughing at so convenient a 
proposal; yet was really vexed that her mother should be 
always giving him such an epithet. 

As soon as they entered, Bingley looked at her so 
expressively, and shook hands with such warmth, as left no 
doubt of his good information; and he soon afterwards said 
aloud, “Mr. Bennet, have you no more lanes hereabouts in 
which Lizzy may lose her way again to-day?” 

“T advise Mr. Darcy, and Lizzy, and Kitty,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “to walk to Oakham Mount this morning. It is a 
nice long walk, and Mr. Darcy has never seen the view.” 

“It may do very well for the others,” replied Mr. Bingley; 
“but I am sure it will be too much for Kitty. Wont it, Kitty?” 


Kitty owned that she had rather stay at home. Darcy 
professed a great curiosity to see the view from the Mount, 
and Elizabeth silently consented. As she went up stairs to 
get ready, Mrs. Bennet followed her, saying, 

“T am quite sorry, Lizzy, that you should be forced to have 
that disagreeable man all to yourself. But I hope you will 
not mind it: it is all for Jane’s sake, you know; and there is 
no occasion for talking to him, except just now and then. 
So, do not put yourself to inconvenience.” 

During their walk, it was resolved that Mr. Bennet’s 
consent should be asked in the course of the evening. 
Elizabeth reserved to herself the application for her 
mother’s. She could not determine how her mother would 
take it; sometimes doubting whether all his wealth and 
grandeur would be enough to overcome her abhorrence of 
the man. But whether she were violently set against the 
match, or violently delighted with it, it was certain that her 
manner would be equally ill adapted to do credit to her 
sense; and she could no more bear that Mr. Darcy should 
hear the first raptures of her joy, than the first vehemence 
of her disapprobation. 


In the evening, soon after Mr. Bennet withdrew to the 
library, she saw Mr. Darcy rise also and follow him, and her 
agitation on seeing it was extreme. She did not fear her 
father’s opposition, but he was going to be made unhappy, 
and that it should be through her means, that she, his 
favourite child, should be distressing him by her choice, 
should be filling him with fears and regrets in disposing of 
her, was a wretched reflection, and she sat in misery till Mr. 
Darcy appeared again, when, looking at him, she was a 
little relieved by his smile. In a few minutes he approached 
the table where she was sitting with Kitty; and, while 
pretending to admire her work, said in a whisper, “Go to 
your father, he wants you in the library.” She was gone 
directly. 


Her father was walking about the room, looking grave 
and anxious. “Lizzy,” said he, “what are you doing? Are you 
out of your senses, to be accepting this man? Have not you 
always hated him?” 

How earnestly did she then wish that her former 
opinions had been more reasonable, her expressions more 
moderate! It would have spared her from explanations and 
professions which it was exceedingly awkward to give; but 
they were now necessary, and she assured him with some 
confusion, of her attachment to Mr. Darcy. 

“Or in other words, you are determined to have him. He 
is rich, to be sure, and you may have more fine clothes and 
fine carriages than Jane. But will they make you happy?” 

“Have you any other objection,” said Elizabeth, “than 
your belief of my indifference?” 

“None at all. We all know him to be a proud, unpleasant 
sort of man; but this would be nothing if you really liked 
him.” 

“T do, I do like him,” she replied, with tears in her eyes, 
“IT love him. Indeed he has no improper pride. He is 
perfectly amiable. You do not know what he really is; then 
pray do not pain me by speaking of him in such terms.” 

“Lizzy,” said her father, “I have given him my consent. He 
is the kind of man, indeed, to whom I should never dare 
refuse any thing, which he condescended to ask. I now give 
it to you, if you are resolved on having him. But let me 
advise you to think better of it. I know your disposition, 
Lizzy. I know that you could be neither happy nor 
respectable, unless you truly esteemed your husband; 
unless you looked up to him as a superior. Your lively 
talents would place you in the greatest danger in an 
unequal marriage. You could scarcely escape discredit and 
misery. My child, let me not have the grief of seeing you 
unable to respect your partner in life. You know not what 
you are about.” 


Elizabeth, still more affected, was earnest and solemn in 
her reply; and at length, by repeated assurances that Mr. 
Darcy was really the object of her choice, by explaining the 
gradual change which her estimation of him had 
undergone, relating her absolute certainty that his affection 
was not the work of a day, but had stood the test of many 
months suspense, and enumerating with energy all his 
good qualities, she did conquer her father’s incredulity, and 
reconcile him to the match. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, when she ceased speaking, “I 
have no more to say. If this be the case, he deserves you. I 
could not have parted with you, my Lizzy, to any one less 
worthy.” 

To complete the favourable impression, she then told him 
what Mr. Darcy had voluntarily done for Lydia. He heard 
her with astonishment. 

“This is an evening of wonders, indeed! And so, Darcy 
did every thing; made up the match, gave the money, paid 
the fellow’s debts, and got him his commission! So much 
the better. It will save me a world of trouble and economy. 
Had it been your uncle’s doing, I must and would have paid 
him; but these violent young lovers carry every thing their 
own way. I shall offer to pay him to-morrow; he will rant 
and storm about his love for you, and there will be an end 
of the matter.” 

He then recollected her embarrassment a few days 
before, on his reading Mr. Collins’s letter; and after 
laughing at her some time, allowed her at last to go — 
saying, as she quitted the room, “If any young men come 
for Mary or Kitty, send them in, for I am quite at leisure.” 

Elizabeth’s mind was now relieved from a very heavy 
weight; and, after half an hour’s quiet reflection in her own 
room, she was able to join the others with tolerable 
composure. Every thing was too recent for gaiety, but the 
evening passed tranquilly away; there was no longer any 


thing material to be dreaded, and the comfort of ease and 
familiarity would come in time. 

When her mother went up to her dressing-room at night, 
she followed her, and made the important communication. 
Its effect was most extraordinary; for on first hearing it, 
Mrs. Bennet sat quite still, and unable to utter a syllable. 
Nor was it under many, many minutes, that she could 
comprehend what she heard; though not in general 
backward to credit what was for the advantage of her 
family, or that came in the shape of a lover to any of them. 
She began at length to recover, to fidget about in her chair, 
get up, sit down again, wonder, and bless herself. 

“Good gracious! Lord bless me! only think! dear me! Mr. 
Darcy! Who would have thought it! And is it really true? 
Oh! my sweetest Lizzy! how rich and how great you will be! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will have! 
Jane’s is nothing to it — nothing at all. Iam so pleased — so 
happy. Such a charming man! — so handsome! so tall! — 
Oh, my dear Lizzy! pray apologise for my having disliked 
him so much before. I hope he will overlook it. Dear, dear 
Lizzy. A house in town! Every thing that is charming! Three 
daughters married! Ten thousand a year! Oh, Lord! What 
will become of me. I shall go distracted.” 

This was enough to prove that her approbation need not 
be doubted: and Elizabeth, rejoicing that such an effusion 
was heard only by herself, soon went away. But before she 
had been three minutes in her own room, her mother 
followed her. 

“My dearest child,” she cried, “I can think of nothing 
else! Ten thousand a year, and very likely more! ‘Tis as 
good as a Lord! And a special licence. You must and shall 
be married by a special licence. But my dearest love, tell 
me what dish Mr. Darcy is particularly fond of, that I may 
have it to-morrow.” 

This was a sad omen of what her mother’s behaviour to 
the gentleman himself might be; and Elizabeth found, that 


though in the certain possession of his warmest affection, 
and secure of her relations’ consent, there was still 
something to be wished for. But the morrow passed off 
much better than she expected; for Mrs. Bennet luckily 
stood in such awe of her intended son-in-law, that she 
ventured not to speak to him, unless it was in her power to 
offer him any attention, or mark her deference for his 
opinion. 

Elizabeth had the satisfaction of seeing her father taking 
pains to get acquainted with him; and Mr. Bennet soon 
assured her that he was rising every hour in his esteem. 

“T admire all my three sons-in-law highly,” said he. 
“Wickham, perhaps, is my favourite; but I think I shall like 
your husband quite as well as Jane’s.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Elizabeth’s spirits soon rising to playfulness again, she 
wanted Mr. Darcy to account for his having ever fallen in 
love with her. “How could you begin?” said she. “I can 
comprehend your going on charmingly, when you had once 
made a beginning; but what could set you off in the first 
place?” 

“T cannot fix on the hour, or the spot, or the look, or the 
words, which laid the foundation. It is too long ago. I was in 
the middle before I knew that I had begun.” 

“My beauty you had early withstood, and as for my 
manners — my behaviour to you was at least always 
bordering on the uncivil, and I never spoke to you without 
rather wishing to give you pain than not. Now be sincere; 
did you admire me for my impertinence?” 

“For the liveliness of your mind, I did.” 

“You may as well call it impertinence at once. It was very 
little less. The fact is, that you were sick of civility, of 
deference, of officious attention. You were disgusted with 
the women who were always speaking and looking, and 
thinking for your approbation alone. I roused, and 
interested you, because I was so unlike them. Had you not 
been really amiable you would have hated me for it; but in 
spite of the pains you took to disguise yourself, your 
feelings were always noble and just; and in your heart, you 
thoroughly despised the persons who so _ assiduously 
courted you. There — I have saved you the trouble of 
accounting for it; and really, all things considered, I begin 
to think it perfectly reasonable. To be sure, you knew no 
actual good of me — but nobody thinks of that when they 
fall in love.” 

“Was there no good in your affectionate behaviour to 
Jane, while she was ill at Netherfield?” 


“Dearest Jane! who could have done less for her? But 
make a virtue of it by all means. My good qualities are 
under your protection, and you are to exaggerate them as 
much as possible; and, in return, it belongs to me to find 
occasions for teazing and quarrelling with you as often as 
may be; and I shall begin directly by asking you what made 
you so unwilling to come to the point at last. What made 
you so shy of me, when you first called, and afterwards 
dined here? Why, especially, when you called, did you look 
as if you did not care about me?” 

“Because you were grave and silent, and gave me no 
encouragement.” 

“But I was embarrassed.” 

“And so was I.” 

“You might have talked to me more when you came to 
dinner.” 

“A man who had felt less, might.” 

“How unlucky that you should have a reasonable answer 
to give, and that I should be so reasonable as to admit it! 
But I wonder how long you would have gone on, if you had 
been left to yourself. I wonder when you would have 
spoken, if I had not asked you! My resolution of thanking 
you for your kindness to Lydia had certainly great effect. 
Too much, I am afraid; for what becomes of the moral, if 
our comfort springs from a breach of promise, for I ought 
not to have mentioned the subject? This will never do.” 

“You need not distress yourself. The moral will be 
perfectly fair. Lady Catherine’s unjustifiable endeavours to 
separate us, were the means of removing all my doubts. I 
am not indebted for my present happiness to your eager 
desire of expressing your gratitude. I was not in a humour 
to wait for any opening of your’s. My aunt’s intelligence 
had given me hope, and I was determined at once to know 
every thing.” 

“Lady Catherine has been of infinite use, which ought to 
make her happy, for she loves to be of use. But tell me, 


what did you come down to Netherfield for? Was it merely 
to ride to Longbourn and be embarrassed? or had you 
intended any more serious consequence?” 

“My real purpose was to see you, and to judge, if I could, 
whether I might ever hope to make you love me. My 
avowed one, or what I avowed to myself, was to see 
whether your sister were still partial to Bingley, and if she 
were, to make the confession to him which I have since 
made.” 

“Shall you ever have courage to announce to Lady 
Catherine, what is to befall her?” 

“T am more likely to want time than courage, Elizabeth. 
But it ought to be done, and if you will give me a sheet of 
paper, it shall be done directly.” 

“And if I had not a letter to write myself, I might sit by 
you, and admire the evenness of your writing, as another 
young lady once did. But I have an aunt, too, who must not 
be longer neglected.” 

From an unwillingness to confess how much her intimacy 
with Mr. Darcy had been over-rated, Elizabeth had never 
yet answered Mrs. Gardiner’s long letter, but now, having 
that to communicate which she knew would be most 
welcome, she was almost ashamed to find, that her uncle 
and aunt had already lost three days of happiness, and 
immediately wrote as follows: 

“T would have thanked you before, my dear aunt, as I 
ought to have done, for your long, kind, satisfactory, detail 
of particulars; but to say the truth, I was too cross to write. 
You supposed more than really existed. But now suppose as 
much as you chuse; give a loose to your fancy, indulge your 
imagination in every possible flight which the subject will 
afford, and unless you believe me actually married, you 
cannot greatly err. You must write again very soon, and 
praise him a great deal more than you did in your last. I 
thank you, again and again, for not going to the Lakes. How 
could I be so silly as to wish it! Your idea of the ponies is 


delightful. We will go round the Park every day. I am the 
happiest creature in the world. Perhaps other people have 
said so before, but not one with such justice. I am happier 
even than Jane; she only smiles, I laugh. Mr. Darcy sends 
you all the love in the world, that he can spare from me. 
You are all to come to Pemberley at Christmas. 

Your’s, &c.” 

Mr. Darcy’s letter to Lady Catherine, was in a different 
style; and still different from either, was what Mr. Bennet 
sent to Mr. Collins, in reply to his last. 

“Dear Sir, 

“IT must trouble you once more for congratulations. 
Elizabeth will soon be the wife of Mr. Darcy. Console Lady 
Catherine as well as you can. But, if I were you, I would 
stand by the nephew. He has more to give. 

“Your’s sincerely, &c.” 

Miss Bingley’s congratulations to her brother, on his 
approaching marriage, were all that was affectionate and 
insincere. She wrote even to Jane on the occasion, to 
express her delight, and repeat all her former professions 
of regard. Jane was not deceived, but she was affected; and 
though feeling no reliance on her, could not help writing 
her a much kinder answer than she knew was deserved. 

The joy which Miss Darcy expressed on receiving similar 
information, was as sincere as her brother’s in sending it. 
Four sides of paper were insufficient to contain all her 
delight, and all her earnest desire of being loved by her 
sister. 

Before any answer could arrive from Mr. Collins, or any 
congratulations to Elizabeth, from his wife, the Longbourn 
family heard that the Collinses were come themselves to 
Lucas lodge. The reason of this sudden removal was soon 
evident. Lady Catherine had been rendered so exceedingly 
angry by the contents of her nephew’s letter, that 
Charlotte, really rejoicing in the match, was anxious to get 
away till the storm was blown over. At such a moment, the 


arrival of her friend was a sincere pleasure to Elizabeth, 
though in the course of their meetings she must sometimes 
think the pleasure dearly bought, when she saw Mr. Darcy 
exposed to all the parading and obsequious civility of her 
husband. He bore it however with admirable calmness. He 
could even listen to Sir William Lucas, when he 
complimented him on carrying away the brightest jewel of 
the country, and expressed his hopes of their all meeting 
frequently at St. James’s, with very decent composure. If he 
did shrug his shoulders, it was not till Sir William was out 
of sight. 

Mrs. Philips’s vulgarity was another, and perhaps a 
greater tax on his forbearance; and though Mrs. Philips, as 
well as her sister, stood in too much awe of him to speak 
with the familiarity which Bingley’s good humour 
encouraged, yet, whenever she did speak, she must be 
vulgar. Nor was her respect for him, though it made her 
more quiet, at all likely to make her more elegant. 
Elizabeth did all she could, to shield him from the frequent 
notice of either, and was ever anxious to keep him to 
herself, and to those of her family with whom he might 
converse without mortification; and though the 
uncomfortable feelings arising from all this took from the 
season of courtship much of its pleasure, it added to the 
hope of the future; and she looked forward with delight to 
the time when they should be removed from society so little 
pleasing to either, to all the comfort and elegance of their 
family party at Pemberley. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Happy for all her maternal feelings was the day on which 
Mrs. Bennet got rid of her two most deserving daughters. 
With what delighted pride she afterwards visited Mrs. 
Bingley and talked of Mrs. Darcy may be guessed. I wish I 
could say, for the sake of her family, that the 
accomplishment of her earnest desire in the establishment 
of so many of her children, produced so happy an effect as 
to make her a sensible, amiable, well-informed woman for 
the rest of her life; though perhaps it was lucky for her 
husband, who might not have relished domestic felicity in 
so unusual a form, that she still was occasionally nervous 
and invariably silly. 

Mr. Bennet missed his second daughter exceedingly; his 
affection for her drew him oftener from home than any 
thing else could do. He delighted in going to Pemberley, 
especially when he was least expected. 

Mr. Bingley and Jane remained at Netherfield only a 
twelvemonth. So near a vicinity to her mother and Meryton 
relations was not desirable even to his easy temper, or her 
affectionate heart. The darling wish of his sisters was then 
gratified; he bought an estate in a neighbouring county to 
Derbyshire, and Jane and Elizabeth, in addition to every 
other source of happiness, were within thirty miles of each 
other. 

Kitty, to her very material advantage, spent the chief of 
her time with her two elder sisters. In society so superior to 
what she had generally known, her improvement was great. 
She was not of so ungovernable a temper as Lydia, and, 
removed from the influence of Lydia’s example, she 
became, by proper attention and management, less 
irritable, less ignorant, and less insipid. From the farther 
disadvantage of Lydia’s society she was of course carefully 


kept, and though Mrs. Wickham frequently invited her to 
come and stay with her, with the promise of balls and 
young men, her father would never consent to her going. 

Mary was the only daughter who remained at home; and 
she was necessarily drawn from the_ pursuit of 
accomplishments by Mrs. Bennet’s being quite unable to sit 
alone. Mary was obliged to mix more with the world, but 
she could still moralize over every morning visit; and as she 
was no longer mortified by comparisons between her 
sisters’ beauty and her own, it was suspected by her father 
that she submitted to the change without much reluctance. 

As for Wickham and Lydia, their characters suffered no 
revolution from the marriage of her sisters. He bore with 
philosophy the conviction that Elizabeth must now become 
acquainted with whatever of his ingratitude and falsehood 
had before been unknown to her; and in spite of every 
thing, was not wholly without hope that Darcy might yet be 
prevailed on to make his fortune. The congratulatory letter 
which Elizabeth received from Lydia on her marriage, 
explained to her that, by his wife at least, if not by himself, 
such a hope was cherished. The letter was to this effect: 

“My dear Lizzy, 

“T wish you joy. If you love Mr. Darcy half as well as I do 
my dear Wickham, you must be very happy. It is a great 
comfort to have you so rich, and when you have nothing 
else to do, I hope you will think of us. I am sure Wickham 
would like a place at court very much, and I do not think 
we shall have quite money enough to live upon without 
some help. Any place would do, of about three or four 
hundred a year; but, however, do not speak to Mr. Darcy 
about it, if you had rather not. 

“Yours, &c.” 

As it happened that Elizabeth had much rather not, she 
endeavoured in her answer to put an end to every intreaty 
and expectation of the kind. Such relief, however, as it was 
in her power to afford, by the practice of what might be 


called economy in her own private expences, she frequently 
sent them. It had always been evident to her that such an 
income as theirs, under the direction of two persons so 
extravagant in their wants, and heedless of the future, must 
be very insufficient to their support; and whenever they 
changed their quarters, either Jane or herself were sure of 
being applied to, for some little assistance towards 
discharging their bills. Their manner of living, even when 
the restoration of peace dismissed them to a home, was 
unsettled in the extreme. They were always moving from 
place to place in quest of a cheap situation, and always 
spending more than they ought. His affection for her soon 
sunk into indifference; her’s lasted a little longer; and in 
spite of her youth and her manners, she retained all the 
claims to reputation which her marriage had given her. 

Though Darcy could never receive him at Pemberley, yet, 
for Elizabeth’s sake, he assisted him farther in his 
profession. Lydia was occasionally a visitor there, when her 
husband was gone to enjoy himself in London or Bath; and 
with the Bingleys they both of them frequently staid so 
long, that even Bingley’s good humour was overcome, and 
he proceeded so far as to talk of giving them a hint to be 
gone. 

Miss Bingley was very deeply mortified by Darcy’s 
marriage; but as she thought it advisable to retain the right 
of visiting at Pemberley, she dropt all her resentment; was 
fonder than ever of Georgiana, almost as attentive to Darcy 
as heretofore, and paid off every arrear of civility to 
Elizabeth. 

Pemberley was now Georgiana’s home; and_ the 
attachment of the sisters was exactly what Darcy had 
hoped to see. They were able to love each other, even as 
well as they intended. Georgiana had the highest opinion in 
the world of Elizabeth; though at first she often listened 
with an astonishment bordering on alarm, at her lively, 
sportive, manner of talking to her brother. He, who had 


always inspired in herself a respect which almost overcame 
her affection, she now saw the object of open pleasantry. 
Her mind received knowledge which had never before 
fallen in her way. By Elizabeth’s instructions she began to 
comprehend that a woman may take liberties with her 
husband, which a brother will not always allow in a sister 
more than ten years younger than himself. 

Lady Catherine was extremely indignant on the marriage 
of her nephew; and as she gave way to all the genuine 
frankness of her character, in her reply to the letter which 
announced its arrangement, she sent him language so very 
abusive, especially of Elizabeth, that for some time all 
intercourse was at an end. But at length, by Elizabeth’s 
persuasion, he was prevailed on to overlook the offence, 
and seek a reconciliation; and, after a little farther 
resistance on the part of his aunt, her resentment gave way, 
either to her affection for him, or her curiosity to see how 
his wife conducted herself; and she condescended to wait 
on them at Pemberley, in spite of that pollution which its 
woods had received, not merely from the presence of such 
a mistress, but the visits of her uncle and aunt from the 
city. 

With the Gardiners, they were always on the most 
intimate terms. Darcy, as well as Elizabeth, really loved 
them; and they were both ever sensible of the warmest 
gratitude towards the persons who, by bringing her into 
Derbyshire, had been the means of uniting them. 


MANSFIELD PARK 
=== 


Mansfield Park was first published in May 1814 by Thomas 
Egerton, the publisher of the author’s previous two novels. 
Austen wrote the novel between early 1811 and 1813 — the 
period when she achieved substantial success with Sense 
and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. The plot centres on 
Fanny Price, a young woman from a poor background. 
Unfortunately her father has been wounded in battle and so 
only receives a meagre pension, making it difficult for him 
to financially support his family. Fanny’s mother has two 
sisters, who have made much more economically 
advantageous marriages and Fanny is sent to Mansfield 
Park to live with Lady Bertram; the wealthiest of the 
sisters. Lady Bertram and her husband Sir Thomas have 
four children and little time for Fanny whom they treat with 
disdain and contempt. Only her cousin Edmund shows her 
any kindness or consideration, while her other relatives 
make sure she is aware of her inferior social status. The 
introduction of Henry and Mary Crawford disturbs the 
proceedings at Mansfield Park and the relationships 
between the characters become further complicated as the 
environment shifts from the self-satisfied, self-regarding 
atmosphere previously predominant at Mansfield Park to a 
darker, colder and cruelly emotional landscape. It is at this 
stage that Fanny must attempt to navigate the difficult 
terrain and resist the dazzling charms of the Crawfords, 
which enrapture all those around them, including the 
heroine’s beloved Edmund. 

Fanny has often been viewed as a problematic Austen 
heroine; she is timid, reserved and even prim. She is a 
stark contrast to the lively, charismatic and forthright 
Elizabeth Bennett and appears to lack the vitality of Emma 
or the exuberance of Catherine. However, it is important to 





note that Austen, more than in any other novel, carefully 
demonstrates the interlinking between character and 
circumstance; the social and economic position of Fanny in 
relation to her relatives and their subsequent treatment of 
her sharply inform her nature. 
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CHAPTER I 


About thirty years ago Miss Maria Ward, of Huntingdon, 
with only seven thousand pounds, had the good luck to 
Captivate Sir Thomas Bertram, of Mansfield Park, in the 
county of Northampton, and to be thereby raised to the 
rank of a baronet’s lady, with all the comforts and 
consequences of an handsome house and large income. All 
Huntingdon exclaimed on the greatness of the match, and 
her uncle, the lawyer, himself, allowed her to be at least 
three thousand pounds short of any equitable claim to it. 
She had two sisters to be benefited by her elevation; and 
such of their acquaintance as thought Miss Ward and Miss 
Frances quite as handsome as Miss Maria, did not scruple 
to predict their marrying with almost equal advantage. But 
there certainly are not so many men of large fortune in the 
world as there are pretty women to deserve them. Miss 
Ward, at the end of half a dozen years, found herself 
obliged to be attached to the Rev. Mr. Norris, a friend of 
her brother-in-law, with scarcely any private fortune, and 
Miss Frances fared yet worse. Miss Ward’s match, indeed, 
when it came to the point, was not contemptible: Sir 
Thomas being happily able to give his friend an income in 
the living of Mansfield; and Mr. and Mrs. Norris began their 
career of conjugal felicity with very little less than a 
thousand a year. But Miss Frances married, in the common 
phrase, to disoblige her family, and by fixing on a lieutenant 
of marines, without education, fortune, or connexions, did 
it very thoroughly. She could hardly have made a more 
untoward choice. Sir Thomas Bertram had interest, which, 
from principle as well as pride — from a general wish of 
doing right, and a desire of seeing all that were connected 
with him in situations of respectability, he would have been 
glad to exert for the advantage of Lady Bertram’s sister; 


but her husband’s profession was such as no interest could 
reach; and before he had time to devise any other method 
of assisting them, an absolute breach between the sisters 
had taken place. It was the natural result of the conduct of 
each party, and such as a very imprudent marriage almost 
always produces. To save _ herself from _ useless 
remonstrance, Mrs. Price never wrote to her family on the 
subject till actually married. Lady Bertram, who was a 
woman of very tranquil feelings, and a temper remarkably 
easy and indolent, would have contented herself with 
merely giving up her sister, and thinking no more of the 
matter; but Mrs. Norris had a spirit of activity, which could 
not be satisfied till she had written a long and angry letter 
to Fanny, to point out the folly of her conduct, and threaten 
her with all its possible ill consequences. Mrs. Price, in her 
turn, was injured and angry; and an answer, which 
comprehended each sister in its bitterness, and bestowed 
such very disrespectful reflections on the pride of Sir 
Thomas as Mrs. Norris could not possibly keep to herself, 
put an end to all intercourse between them for a 
considerable period. 

Their homes were so distant, and the circles in which 
they moved so distinct, as almost to preclude the means of 
ever hearing of each other’s existence during the eleven 
following years, or, at least, to make it very wonderful to Sir 
Thomas that Mrs. Norris should ever have it in her power 
to tell them, as she now and then did, in an angry voice, 
that Fanny had got another child. By the end of eleven 
years, however, Mrs. Price could no longer afford to cherish 
pride or resentment, or to lose one connexion that might 
possibly assist her. A large and still increasing family, an 
husband disabled for active service, but not the less equal 
to company and good liquor, and a very small income to 
supply their wants, made her eager to regain the friends 
she had so carelessly sacrificed; and she addressed Lady 
Bertram in a letter which spoke so much contrition and 


despondence, such a superfluity of children, and such a 
want of almost everything else, as could not but dispose 
them all to a reconciliation. She was preparing for her 
ninth lying-in; and after bewailing the circumstance, and 
imploring their countenance as sponsors to the expected 
child, she could not conceal how important she felt they 
might be to the future maintenance of the eight already in 
being. Her eldest was a boy of ten years old, a fine spirited 
fellow, who longed to be out in the world; but what could 
she do? Was there any chance of his being hereafter useful 
to Sir Thomas in the concerns of his West Indian property? 
No situation would be beneath him; or what did Sir Thomas 
think of Woolwich? or how could a boy be sent out to the 
Fast? 

The letter was not unproductive. It re-established peace 
and kindness. Sir Thomas sent friendly advice and 
professions, Lady Bertram dispatched money and _ baby- 
linen, and Mrs. Norris wrote the letters. 

Such were its immediate effects, and within a 
twelvemonth a more important advantage to Mrs. Price 
resulted from it. Mrs. Norris was often observing to the 
others that she could not get her poor sister and her family 
out of her head, and that, much as they had all done for 
her, she seemed to be wanting to do more; and at length 
she could not but own it to be her wish that poor Mrs. Price 
should be relieved from the charge and expense of one 
child entirely out of her great number. “What if they were 
among them to undertake the care of her eldest daughter, a 
girl now nine years old, of an age to require more attention 
than her poor mother could possibly give? The trouble and 
expense of it to them would be nothing, compared with the 
benevolence of the action.” Lady Bertram agreed with her 
instantly. “I think we cannot do better,” said she; “let us 
send for the child.” 

Sir Thomas could not give so instantaneous and 
unqualified a consent. He debated and hesitated; — it was a 


serious charge; — a girl so brought up must be adequately 
provided for, or there would be cruelty instead of kindness 
in taking her from her family. He thought of his own four 
children, of his two sons, of cousins in love, etc.; — but no 
sooner had he deliberately begun to state his objections, 
than Mrs. Norris interrupted him with a reply to them all, 
whether stated or not. 

“My dear Sir Thomas, I perfectly comprehend you, and 
do justice to the generosity and delicacy of your notions, 
which indeed are quite of a piece with your general 
conduct; and I entirely agree with you in the main as to the 
propriety of doing everything one could by way of providing 
for a child one had in a manner taken into one’s own hands; 
and I am sure I should be the last person in the world to 
withhold my mite upon such an occasion. Having no 
children of my own, who should I look to in any little matter 
I may ever have to bestow, but the children of my sisters? 
— and Iam sure Mr. Norris is too just — but you know I am 
a woman of few words and professions. Do not let us be 
frightened from a good deed by a trifle. Give a girl an 
education, and introduce her properly into the world, and 
ten to one but she has the means of settling well, without 
farther expense to anybody. A niece of ours, Sir Thomas, I 
may say, or at least of yours, would not grow up in this 
neighbourhood without many advantages. I don’t say she 
would be so handsome as her cousins. I dare say she would 
not; but she would be introduced into the society of this 
country under such very favourable circumstances as, in all 
human probability, would get her a_ creditable 
establishment. You are thinking of your sons — but do not 
you know that, of all things upon earth, that is the least 
likely to happen, brought up as they would be, always 
together like brothers and sisters? It is morally impossible. 
I never knew an instance of it. It is, in fact, the only sure 
way of providing against the connexion. Suppose her a 
pretty girl, and seen by Tom or Edmund for the first time 


seven years hence, and I dare say there would be mischief. 
The very idea of her having been suffered to grow up ata 
distance from us all in poverty and neglect, would be 
enough to make either of the dear, sweet-tempered boys in 
love with her. But breed her up with them from this time, 
and suppose her even to have the beauty of an angel, and 
she will never be more to either than a sister.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in what you say,” replied 
Sir Thomas, “and far be it from me to throw any fanciful 
impediment in the way of a plan which would be so 
consistent with the relative situations of each. I only meant 
to observe that it ought not to be lightly engaged in, and 
that to make it really serviceable to Mrs. Price, and 
creditable to ourselves, we must secure to the child, or 
consider ourselves engaged to secure to her hereafter, as 
circumstances may arise, the provision of a gentlewoman, if 
no such establishment should offer as you are so sanguine 
in expecting.” 

“T thoroughly understand you,” cried Mrs. Norris, “you 
are everything that is generous and considerate, and I am 
sure we Shall never disagree on this point. Whatever I can 
do, as you well know, I am always ready enough to do for 
the good of those I love; and, though I could never feel for 
this little girl the hundredth part of the regard I bear your 
own dear children, nor consider her, in any respect, so 
much my own, I should hate myself if I were capable of 
neglecting her. Is not she a sister’s child? and could I bear 
to see her want while I had a bit of bread to give her? My 
dear Sir Thomas, with all my faults I have a warm heart; 
and, poor as I am, would rather deny myself the 
necessaries of life than do an ungenerous thing. So, if you 
are not against it, I will write to my poor sister tomorrow, 
and make the proposal; and, as soon as matters are settled, 
I will engage to get the child to Mansfield; you shall have 
no trouble about it. My own trouble, you know, I never 
regard. I will send Nanny to London on purpose, and she 
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may have a bed at her cousin the saddler’s, and the child 
be appointed to meet her there. They may easily get her 
from Portsmouth to town by the coach, under the care of 
any creditable person that may chance to be going. I dare 
say there is always some reputable tradesman’s wife or 
other going up.” 

Except to the attack on Nanny’s cousin, Sir Thomas no 
longer made any objection, and a more respectable, though 
less economical rendezvous being accordingly substituted, 
everything was considered as settled, and the pleasures of 
so benevolent a scheme were already enjoyed. The division 
of gratifying sensations ought not, in strict justice, to have 
been equal; for Sir Thomas was fully resolved to be the real 
and consistent patron of the selected child, and Mrs. Norris 
had not the least intention of being at any expense 
whatever in her maintenance. As far as walking, talking, 
and contriving reached, she was thoroughly benevolent, 
and nobody knew better how to dictate liberality to others; 
but her love of money was equal to her love of directing, 
and she knew quite as well how to save her own as to 
spend that of her friends. Having married on a narrower 
income than she had been used to look forward to, she had, 
from the first, fancied a very strict line of economy 
necessary; and what was begun as a matter of prudence, 
soon grew into a matter of choice, as an object of that 
needful solicitude which there were no children to supply. 
Had there been a family to provide for, Mrs. Norris might 
never have saved her money; but having no care of that 
kind, there was nothing to impede her frugality, or lessen 
the comfort of making a yearly addition to an income which 
they had never lived up to. Under this infatuating principle, 
counteracted by no real affection for her sister, it was 
impossible for her to aim at more than the credit of 
projecting and arranging so expensive a charity; though 
perhaps she might so little know herself as to walk home to 
the Parsonage, after this conversation, in the happy belief 


of being the most liberal-minded sister and aunt in the 
world. 

When the subject was brought forward again, her views 
were more fully explained; and, in reply to Lady Bertram’s 
calm inquiry of “Where shall the child come to first, sister, 
to you or to us?” Sir Thomas heard with some surprise that 
it would be totally out of Mrs. Norris’s power to take any 
share in the personal charge of her. He had been 
considering her as a particularly welcome addition at the 
Parsonage, as a desirable companion to an aunt who had no 
children of her own; but he found himself wholly mistaken. 
Mrs. Norris was sorry to say that the little girl’s staying 
with them, at least as things then were, was quite out of 
the question. Poor Mr. Norris’s indifferent state of health 
made it an impossibility: he could no more bear the noise of 
a child than he could fly; if, indeed, he should ever get well 
of his gouty complaints, it would be a different matter: she 
should then be glad to take her turn, and think nothing of 
the inconvenience; but just now, poor Mr. Norris took up 
every moment of her time, and the very mention of such a 
thing she was sure would distract him. 

“Then she had better come to us,” said Lady Bertram, 
with the utmost composure. After a short pause Sir Thomas 
added with dignity, “Yes, let her home be in this house. We 
will endeavour to do our duty by her, and she will, at least, 
have the advantage of companions of her own age, and of a 
regular instructress.” 

“Very true,” cried Mrs. Norris, “which are both very 
important considerations; and it will be just the same to 
Miss Lee whether she has three girls to teach, or only two 
— there can be no difference. I only wish I could be more 
useful; but you see I do all in my power. I am not one of 
those that spare their own trouble; and Nanny shall fetch 
her, however it may put me to inconvenience to have my 
chief counsellor away for three days. I suppose, sister, you 
will put the child in the little white attic, near the old 


nurseries. It will be much the best place for her, so near 
Miss Lee, and not far from the girls, and close by the 
housemaids, who could either of them help to dress her, 
you know, and take care of her clothes, for I suppose you 
would not think it fair to expect Ellis to wait on her as well 
as the others. Indeed, I do not see that you could possibly 
place her anywhere else.” 

Lady Bertram made no opposition. 

“T hope she will prove a well-disposed girl,” continued 
Mrs. Norris, “and be sensible of her uncommon good 
fortune in having such friends.” 

“Should her disposition be really bad,” said Sir Thomas, 
“we must not, for our own children’s sake, continue her in 
the family; but there is no reason to expect so great an evil. 
We shall probably see much to wish altered in her, and 
must prepare ourselves for gross ignorance, some 
meanness of opinions, and very distressing vulgarity of 
manner; but these are not incurable faults; nor, I trust, can 
they be dangerous for her associates. Had my daughters 
been younger than herself, I should have considered the 
introduction of such a companion as a matter of very 
serious moment; but, as it is, I hope there can be nothing to 
fear for them, and everything to hope for her, from the 
association.” 

“That is exactly what I think,” cried Mrs. Norris, “and 
what I was saying to my husband this morning. It will be an 
education for the child, said I, only being with her cousins; 
if Miss Lee taught her nothing, she would learn to be good 
and clever from them.” 

“T hope she will not tease my poor pug,” said Lady 
Bertram; “I have but just got Julia to leave it alone.” 

“There will be some difficulty in our way, Mrs. Norris,” 
observed Sir Thomas, “as to the distinction proper to be 
made between the girls as they grow up: how to preserve in 
the minds of my daughters the consciousness of what they 
are, without making them think too lowly of their cousin; 


and how, without depressing her spirits too far, to make her 
remember that she is not a Miss Bertram. I should wish to 
see them very good friends, and would, on no account, 
authorise in my girls the smallest degree of arrogance 
towards their relation; but still they cannot be equals. Their 
rank, fortune, rights, and expectations will always be 
different. It is a point of great delicacy, and you must assist 
us in our endeavours to choose exactly the right line of 
conduct.” 

Mrs. Norris was quite at his service; and though she 
perfectly agreed with him as to its being a most difficult 
thing, encouraged him to hope that between them it would 
be easily managed. 

It will be readily believed that Mrs. Norris did not write 
to her sister in vain. Mrs. Price seemed rather surprised 
that a girl should be fixed on, when she had so many fine 
boys, but accepted the offer most thankfully, assuring them 
of her daughter’s being a very well-disposed, good- 
humoured girl, and trusting they would never have cause to 
throw her off. She spoke of her farther as somewhat 
delicate and puny, but was sanguine in the hope of her 
being materially better for change of air. Poor woman! she 
probably thought change of air might agree with many of 
her children. 


CHAPTER II 


The little girl performed her long journey in safety; and at 
Northampton was met by Mrs. Norris, who thus regaled in 
the credit of being foremost to welcome her, and in the 
importance of leading her in to the others, and 
recommending her to their kindness. 

Fanny Price was at this time just ten years old, and 
though there might not be much in her first appearance to 
captivate, there was, at least, nothing to disgust her 
relations. She was small of her age, with no glow of 
complexion, nor any other striking beauty; exceedingly 
timid and shy, and shrinking from notice; but her air, 
though awkward, was not vulgar, her voice was sweet, and 
when she spoke her countenance was pretty. Sir Thomas 
and Lady Bertram received her very kindly; and Sir 
Thomas, seeing how much she needed encouragement, 
tried to be all that was conciliating: but he had to work 
against a most untoward gravity of deportment; and Lady 
Bertram, without taking half so much trouble, or speaking 
one word where he spoke ten, by the mere aid of a good- 
humoured smile, became immediately the less awful 
character of the two. 

The young people were all at home, and sustained their 
Share in the introduction very well, with much good 
humour, and no embarrassment, at least on the part of the 
sons, who, at seventeen and sixteen, and tall of their age, 
had all the grandeur of men in the eyes of their little 
cousin. The two girls were more at a loss from being 
younger and in greater awe of their father, who addressed 
them on the occasion with rather an_ injudicious 
particularity. But they were too much used to company and 
praise to have anything like natural shyness; and their 
confidence increasing from their cousin’s total want of it, 


they were soon able to take a full survey of her face and 
her frock in easy indifference. 

They were a remarkably fine family, the sons very well- 
looking, the daughters decidedly handsome, and all of them 
well-grown and forward of their age, which produced as 
striking a difference between the cousins in person, as 
education had given to their address; and no one would 
have supposed the girls so nearly of an age as they really 
were. There were in fact but two years between the 
youngest and Fanny. Julia Bertram was only twelve, and 
Maria but a year older. The little visitor meanwhile was as 
unhappy as possible. Afraid of everybody, ashamed of 
herself, and longing for the home she had left, she knew 
not how to look up, and could scarcely speak to be heard, 
or without crying. Mrs. Norris had been talking to her the 
whole way from Northampton of her wonderful good 
fortune, and the extraordinary degree of gratitude and 
good behaviour which it ought to produce, and her 
consciousness of misery was therefore increased by the 
idea of its being a wicked thing for her not to be happy. The 
fatigue, too, of so long a journey, became soon no trifling 
evil. In vain were the well-meant condescensions of Sir 
Thomas, and all the officious prognostications of Mrs. 
Norris that she would be a good girl; in vain did Lady 
Bertram smile and make her sit on the sofa with herself 
and pug, and vain was even the sight of a gooseberry tart 
towards giving her comfort; she could scarcely swallow two 
mouthfuls before tears interrupted her, and sleep seeming 
to be her likeliest friend, she was taken to finish her 
sorrows in bed. 

“This is not a very promising beginning,” said Mrs. 
Norris, when Fanny had left the room. “After all that I said 
to her as we came along, I thought she would have behaved 
better; I told her how much might depend upon her 
acquitting herself well at first. I wish there may not be a 
little sulkiness of temper — her poor mother had a good 


deal; but we must make allowances for such a child — and I 
do not know that her being sorry to leave her home is really 
against her, for, with all its faults, it was her home, and she 
cannot as yet understand how much she has changed for 
the better; but then there is moderation in all things.” 

It required a longer time, however, than Mrs. Norris was 
inclined to allow, to reconcile Fanny to the novelty of 
Mansfield Park, and the separation from everybody she had 
been used to. Her feelings were very acute, and too little 
understood to be properly attended to. Nobody meant to be 
unkind, but nobody put themselves out of their way to 
secure her comfort. 

The holiday allowed to the Miss Bertrams the next day, 
on purpose to afford leisure for getting acquainted with, 
and entertaining their young cousin, produced little union. 
They could not but hold her cheap on finding that she had 
but two sashes, and had never learned French; and when 
they perceived her to be little struck with the duet they 
were so good as to play, they could do no more than make 
her a generous present of some of their least valued toys, 
and leave her to herself, while they adjourned to whatever 
might be the favourite holiday sport of the moment, making 
artificial flowers or wasting gold paper. 

Fanny, whether near or from her cousins, whether in the 
schoolroom, the drawing-room, or the shrubbery, was 
equally forlorn, finding something to fear in every person 
and place. She was disheartened by Lady Bertram’s 
silence, awed by Sir Thomas’s grave looks, and quite 
overcome by Mrs. Norris’s admonitions. Her elder cousins 
mortified her by reflections on her size, and abashed her by 
noticing her shyness: Miss Lee wondered at her ignorance, 
and the maid-servants sneered at her clothes; and when to 
these sorrows was added the idea of the brothers and 
sisters among whom she had always been important as 
playfellow, instructress, and nurse, the despondence that 
sunk her little heart was severe. 


The grandeur of the house astonished, but could not 
console her. The rooms were too large for her to move in 
with ease: whatever she touched she expected to injure, 
and she crept about in constant terror of something or 
other; often retreating towards her own chamber to cry; 
and the little girl who was spoken of in the drawing-room 
when she left it at night as seeming so desirably sensible of 
her peculiar good fortune, ended every day’s sorrows by 
sobbing herself to sleep. A week had passed in this way, 
and no suspicion of it conveyed by her quiet passive 
manner, when she was found one morning by her cousin 
Edmund, the youngest of the sons, sitting crying on the 
attic stairs. 

“My dear little cousin,” said he, with all the gentleness of 
an excellent nature, “what can be the matter?” And sitting 
down by her, he was at great pains to overcome her shame 
in being so surprised, and persuade her to speak openly. 
Was she ill? or was anybody angry with her? or had she 
quarrelled with Maria and Julia? or was she puzzled about 
anything in her lesson that he could explain? Did she, in 
short, want anything he could possibly get her, or do for 
her? For a long while no answer could be obtained beyond 
a “no, no — not at all — no, thank you”; but he still 
persevered; and no sooner had he begun to revert to her 
own home, than her increased sobs explained to him where 
the grievance lay. He tried to console her. 

“You are sorry to leave Mama, my dear little Fanny,” said 
he, “which shows you to be a very good girl; but you must 
remember that you are with relations and friends, who all 
love you, and wish to make you happy. Let us walk out in 
the park, and you shall tell me all about your brothers and 
sisters.” 

On pursuing the subject, he found that, dear as all these 
brothers and sisters generally were, there was one among 
them who ran more in her thoughts than the rest. It was 
William whom she talked of most, and wanted most to see. 


William, the eldest, a year older than herself, her constant 
companion and friend; her advocate with her mother (of 
whom he was the darling) in every distress. “William did 
not like she should come away; he had told her he should 
miss her very much indeed.” “But William will write to you, 
I dare say.” “Yes, he had promised he would, but he had 
told her to write first.” “And when shall you do it?” She 
hung her head and answered hesitatingly, “she did not 
know; she had not any paper.” 

“Tf that be all your difficulty, I will furnish you with paper 
and every other material, and you may write your letter 
whenever you choose. Would it make you happy to write to 
William?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Then let it be done now. Come with me into the 
breakfast-room, we shall find everything there, and be sure 
of having the room to ourselves.” 

“But, cousin, will it go to the post?” 

“Yes, depend upon me it shall: it shall go with the other 
letters; and, as your uncle will frank it, it will cost William 
nothing.” 

“My uncle!” repeated Fanny, with a frightened look. 

“Yes, when you have written the letter, I will take it to my 
father to frank.” 

Fanny thought it a bold measure, but offered no further 
resistance; and they went together into the breakfast-room, 
where Edmund prepared her paper, and ruled her lines 
with all the goodwill that her brother could himself have 
felt, and probably with somewhat more exactness. He 
continued with her the whole time of her writing, to assist 
her with his penknife or his orthography, as either were 
wanted; and added to these attentions, which she felt very 
much, a kindness to her brother which delighted her 
beyond all the rest. He wrote with his own hand his love to 
his cousin William, and sent him half a guinea under the 
seal. Fanny’s feelings on the occasion were such as she 


believed herself incapable of expressing; but her 
countenance and a few artless words fully conveyed all 
their gratitude and delight, and her cousin began to find 
her an interesting object. He talked to her more, and, from 
all that she said, was convinced of her having an 
affectionate heart, and a strong desire of doing right; and 
he could perceive her to be farther entitled to attention by 
great sensibility of her situation, and great timidity. He had 
never knowingly given her pain, but he now felt that she 
required more positive kindness; and with that view 
endeavoured, in the first place, to lessen her fears of them 
all, and gave her especially a great deal of good advice as 
to playing with Maria and Julia, and being as merry as 
possible. 

From this day Fanny grew more comfortable. She felt 
that she had a friend, and the kindness of her cousin 
Edmund gave her better spirits with everybody else. The 
place became less strange, and the people less formidable; 
and if there were some amongst them whom she could not 
cease to fear, she began at least to know their ways, and to 
catch the best manner of conforming to them. The little 
rusticities and awkwardnesses which had at first made 
grievous inroads on the tranquillity of all, and not least of 
herself, necessarily wore away, and she was no longer 
materially afraid to appear before her uncle, nor did her 
aunt Norris’s voice make her start very much. To her 
cousins she became occasionally an acceptable companion. 
Though unworthy, from inferiority of age and strength, to 
be their constant associate, their pleasures and schemes 
were sometimes of a nature to make a third very useful, 
especially when that third was of an obliging, yielding 
temper; and they could not but own, when their aunt 
inquired into her faults, or their brother Edmund urged her 
claims to their kindness, that “Fanny was good-natured 
enough.” 


Edmund was uniformly kind himself; and she had nothing 
worse to endure on the part of Tom than that sort of 
merriment which a young man of seventeen will always 
think fair with a child of ten. He was just entering into life, 
full of spirits, and with all the liberal dispositions of an 
eldest son, who feels born only for expense and enjoyment. 
His kindness to his little cousin was consistent with his 
situation and rights: he made her some very pretty 
presents, and laughed at her. 

As her appearance and spirits improved, Sir Thomas and 
Mrs. Norris thought with greater satisfaction of their 
benevolent plan; and it was pretty soon decided between 
them that, though far from clever, she showed a tractable 
disposition, and seemed likely to give them little trouble. A 
mean opinion of her abilities was not confined to them. 
Fanny could read, work, and write, but she had been taught 
nothing more; and as her cousins found her ignorant of 
many things with which they had been long familiar, they 
thought her prodigiously stupid, and for the first two or 
three weeks were continually bringing some fresh report of 
it into the drawing-room. “Dear mama, only think, my 
cousin cannot put the map of Europe together — or my 
cousin cannot tell the principal rivers in Russia — or, she 
never heard of Asia Minor — or she does not know the 
difference between water-colours and crayons! — How 
strange! — Did you ever hear anything so stupid?” 

“My dear,” their considerate aunt would reply, “it is very 
bad, but you must not expect everybody to be as forward 
and quick at learning as yourself.” 

“But, aunt, she is really so very ignorant! — Do you know, 
we asked her last night which way she would go to get to 
Ireland; and she said, she should cross to the Isle of Wight. 
She thinks of nothing but the Isle of Wight, and she calls it 
the Island, as if there were no other island in the world. I 
am sure I should have been ashamed of myself, if I had not 
known better long before I was so old as she is. I cannot 


remember the time when I did not know a great deal that 
she has not the least notion of yet. How long ago it is, aunt, 
since we used to repeat the chronological order of the 
kings of England, with the dates of their accession, and 
most of the principal events of their reigns!” 

“Yes,” added the other; “and of the Roman emperors as 
low as Severus; besides a great deal of the heathen 
mythology, and all the metals, semi-metals, planets, and 
distinguished philosophers.” 

“Very true indeed, my dears, but you are blessed with 
wonderful memories, and your poor cousin has probably 
none at all. There is a vast deal of difference in memories, 
as well as in everything else, and therefore you must make 
allowance for your cousin, and pity her deficiency. And 
remember that, if you are ever so forward and clever 
yourselves, you should always be modest; for, much as you 
know already, there is a great deal more for you to learn.” 

“Yes, I know there is, till I am seventeen. But I must tell 
you another thing of Fanny, so odd and so stupid. Do you 
know, she says she does not want to learn either music or 
drawing.” 

“To be sure, my dear, that is very stupid indeed, and 
shows a great want of genius and emulation. But, all things 
considered, I do not know whether it is not as well that it 
should be so, for, though you know (owing to me) your papa 
and mama are so good as to bring her up with you, it is not 
at all necessary that she should be as accomplished as you 
are; — on the contrary, it is much more desirable that there 
should be a difference.” 

Such were the counsels by which Mrs. Norris assisted to 
form her nieces’ minds; and it is not very wonderful that, 
with all their promising talents and early information, they 
should be entirely deficient in the less common 
acquirements of self-knowledge, generosity and humility. In 
everything but disposition they were admirably taught. Sir 
Thomas did not know what was wanting, because, though a 


truly anxious father, he was not outwardly affectionate, and 
the reserve of his manner repressed all the flow of their 
spirits before him. 

To the education of her daughters Lady Bertram paid not 
the smallest attention. She had not time for such cares. She 
was a woman who spent her days in sitting, nicely dressed, 
on a sofa, doing some long piece of needlework, of little use 
and no beauty, thinking more of her pug than her children, 
but very indulgent to the latter when it did not put herself 
to inconvenience, guided in everything important by Sir 
Thomas, and in smaller concerns by her sister. Had she 
possessed greater leisure for the service of her girls, she 
would probably have supposed it unnecessary, for they 
were under the care of a governess, with proper masters, 
and could want nothing more. As for Fanny’s being stupid 
at learning, “she could only say it was very unlucky, but 
some people were stupid, and Fanny must take more pains: 
she did not know what else was to be done; and, except her 
being so dull, she must add she saw no harm in the poor 
little thing, and always found her very handy and quick in 
carrying messages, and fetching what she wanted.” 

Fanny, with all her faults of ignorance and timidity, was 
fixed at Mansfield Park, and learning to transfer in its 
favour much of her attachment to her former home, grew 
up there not unhappily among her cousins. There was no 
positive ill-nature in Maria or Julia; and though Fanny was 
often mortified by their treatment of her, she thought too 
lowly of her own claims to feel injured by it. 

From about the time of her entering the family, Lady 
Bertram, in consequence of a little ill-health, and a great 
deal of indolence, gave up the house in town, which she 
had been used to occupy every spring, and remained wholly 
in the country, leaving Sir Thomas to attend his duty in 
Parliament, with whatever increase or diminution of 
comfort might arise from her absence. In the country, 
therefore, the Miss Bertrams continued to exercise their 


memories, practise their duets, and grow tall and womanly: 
and their father saw them becoming in person, manner, and 
accomplishments, everything that could satisfy his anxiety. 
His eldest son was careless and extravagant, and had 
already given him much uneasiness; but his other children 
promised him nothing but good. His daughters, he felt, 
while they retained the name of Bertram, must be giving it 
new grace, and in quitting it, he trusted, would extend its 
respectable alliances; and the character of Edmund, his 
strong good sense and uprightness of mind, bid most fairly 
for utility, honour, and happiness to himself and all his 
connexions. He was to be a clergyman. 

Amid the cares and the complacency which his own 
children suggested, Sir Thomas did not forget to do what 
he could for the children of Mrs. Price: he assisted her 
liberally in the education and disposal of her sons as they 
became old enough for a determinate pursuit; and Fanny, 
though almost totally separated from her family, was 
sensible of the truest satisfaction in hearing of any 
kindness towards them, or of anything at all promising in 
their situation or conduct. Once, and once only, in the 
course of many years, had she the happiness of being with 
William. Of the rest she saw nothing: nobody seemed to 
think of her ever going amongst them again, even for a 
visit, nobody at home seemed to want her; but William 
determining, soon after her removal, to be a sailor, was 
invited to spend a week with his sister in Northamptonshire 
before he went to sea. Their eager affection in meeting, 
their exquisite delight in being together, their hours of 
happy mirth, and moments of serious conference, may be 
imagined; as well as the sanguine views and spirits of the 
boy even to the last, and the misery of the girl when he left 
her. Luckily the visit happened in the Christmas holidays, 
when she could directly look for comfort to her cousin 
Edmund; and he told her such charming things of what 
William was to do, and be hereafter, in consequence of his 


profession, as made her gradually admit that the separation 
might have some use. Edmund’s friendship never failed 
her: his leaving Eton for Oxford made no change in his kind 
dispositions, and only afforded more frequent opportunities 
of proving them. Without any display of doing more than 
the rest, or any fear of doing too much, he was always true 
to her interests, and considerate of her feelings, trying to 
make her good qualities understood, and to conquer the 
diffidence which prevented their being more apparent; 
giving her advice, consolation, and encouragement. 

Kept back as she was by everybody else, his single 
support could not bring her forward; but his attentions 
were otherwise of the highest importance in assisting the 
improvement of her mind, and extending its pleasures. He 
knew her to be clever, to have a quick apprehension as well 
as good sense, and a fondness for reading, which, properly 
directed, must be an education in itself. Miss Lee taught 
her French, and heard her read the daily portion of history; 
but he recommended the books which charmed her leisure 
hours, he encouraged her taste, and corrected her 
judgment: he made reading useful by talking to her of what 
she read, and heightened its attraction by judicious praise. 
In return for such services she loved him better than 
anybody in the world except William: her heart was divided 
between the two. 


CHAPTER IIT 


The first event of any importance in the family was the 
death of Mr. Norris, which happened when Fanny was 
about fifteen, and necessarily introduced alterations and 
novelties. Mrs. Norris, on quitting the Parsonage, removed 
first to the Park, and afterwards to a small house of Sir 
Thomas’s in the village, and consoled herself for the loss of 
her husband by considering that she could do very well 
without him; and for her reduction of income by the evident 
necessity of stricter economy. 

The living was hereafter for Edmund; and, had his uncle 
died a few years sooner, it would have been duly given to 
some friend to hold till he were old enough for orders. But 
Tom’s extravagance had, previous to that event, been so 
great as to render a different disposal of the next 
presentation necessary, and the younger brother must help 
to pay for the pleasures of the elder. There was another 
family living actually held for Edmund; but though this 
circumstance had made the arrangement somewhat easier 
to Sir Thomas’s conscience, he could not but feel it to be an 
act of injustice, and he earnestly tried to impress his eldest 
son with the same conviction, in the hope of its producing a 
better effect than anything he had yet been able to say or 
do. 

“T blush for you, Tom,” said he, in his most dignified 
manner; “I blush for the expedient which I am driven on, 
and I trust I may pity your feelings as a brother on the 
occasion. You have robbed Edmund for ten, twenty, thirty 
years, perhaps for life, of more than half the income which 
ought to be his. It may hereafter be in my power, or in 
yours (I hope it will), to procure him better preferment; but 
it must not be forgotten that no benefit of that sort would 
have been beyond his natural claims on us, and that 


nothing can, in fact, be an equivalent for the certain 
advantage which he is now obliged to forego through the 
urgency of your debts.” 

Tom listened with some shame and some sorrow; but 
escaping as quickly as possible, could soon with cheerful 
selfishness reflect, firstly, that he had not been half so much 
in debt as some of his friends; secondly, that his father had 
made a most tiresome piece of work of it; and, thirdly, that 
the future incumbent, whoever he might be, would, in all 
probability, die very soon. 

On Mr. Norris’s death the presentation became the right 
of a Dr. Grant, who came consequently to reside at 
Mansfield; and on proving to be a hearty man of forty-five, 
seemed likely to disappoint Mr. Bertram’s calculations. But 
“no, he was a short-necked, apoplectic sort of fellow, and, 
plied well with good things, would soon pop off.” 

He had a wife about fifteen years his junior, but no 
children; and they entered the neighbourhood with the 
usual fair report of being very respectable, agreeable 
people. 

The time was now come when Sir Thomas expected his 
sister-in-law to claim her share in their niece, the change in 
Mrs. Norris’s situation, and the improvement in Fanny’s 
age, seeming not merely to do away any former objection to 
their living together, but even to give it the most decided 
eligibility; and as his own circumstances were rendered 
less fair than heretofore, by some recent losses on his West 
India estate, in addition to his eldest son’s extravagance, it 
became not undesirable to himself to be relieved from the 
expense of her support, and the obligation of her future 
provision. In the fullness of his belief that such a thing must 
be, he mentioned its probability to his wife; and the first 
time of the subject’s occurring to her again happening to 
be when Fanny was present, she calmly observed to her, 
“So, Fanny, you are going to leave us, and live with my 
sister. How shall you like it?” 


Fanny was too much surprised to do more than repeat 
her aunt’s words, “Going to leave you?” 

“Yes, my dear; why should you be astonished? You have 
been five years with us, and my sister always meant to take 
you when Mr. Norris died. But you must come up and tack 
on my patterns all the same.” 

The news was as disagreeable to Fanny as it had been 
unexpected. She had never received kindness from her 
aunt Norris, and could not love her. 

“T shall be very sorry to go away,” said she, with a 
faltering voice. 

“Yes, I dare say you will; that’s natural enough. I suppose 
you have had as little to vex you since you came into this 
house as any creature in the world.” 

“T hope I am not ungrateful, aunt,” said Fanny modestly. 

“No, my dear; I hope not. I have always found you a very 
good girl.” 

“And am I never to live here again?” 

“Never, my dear; but you are sure of a comfortable home. 
It can make very little difference to you, whether you are in 
one house or the other.” 

Fanny left the room with a very sorrowful heart; she 
could not feel the difference to be so small, she could not 
think of living with her aunt with anything like satisfaction. 
As soon as she met with Edmund she told him her distress. 

“Cousin,” said she, “something is going to happen which 
I do not like at all; and though you have often persuaded 
me into being reconciled to things that I disliked at first, 
you will not be able to do it now. I am going to live entirely 
with my aunt Norris.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; my aunt Bertram has just told me so. It is quite 
settled. I am to leave Mansfield Park, and go to the White 
House, I suppose, as soon as she is removed there.” 

“Well, Fanny, and if the plan were not unpleasant to you, 
I should call it an excellent one.” 


“Oh, cousin!” 

“Tt has everything else in its favour. My aunt is acting 
like a sensible woman in wishing for you. She is choosing a 
friend and companion exactly where she ought, and I am 
glad her love of money does not interfere. You will be what 
you ought to be to her. I hope it does not distress you very 
much, Fanny?” 

“Indeed it does: I cannot like it. I love this house and 
everything in it: I shall love nothing there. You know how 
uncomfortable I feel with her.” 

“T can say nothing for her manner to you as a child; but it 
was the same with us all, or nearly so. She never knew how 
to be pleasant to children. But you are now of an age to be 
treated better; I think she is behaving better already; and 
when you are her only companion, you must be important 
to her.” 

“T can never be important to any one.” 

“What is to prevent you?” 

“Everything. My _ situation, my _ foolishness’ and 
awkwardness.” 

“As to your foolishness and awkwardness, my dear Fanny, 
believe me, you never have a shadow of either, but in using 
the words so improperly. There is no reason in the world 
why you should not be important where you are known. You 
have good sense, and a sweet temper, and I am sure you 
have a grateful heart, that could never receive kindness 
without wishing to return it. I do not know any better 
qualifications for a friend and companion.” 

“You are too kind,” said Fanny, colouring at such praise; 
“how Shall I ever thank you as I ought, for thinking so well 
of me. Oh! cousin, if Iam to go away, I shall remember your 
goodness to the last moment of my life.” 

“Why, indeed, Fanny, I should hope to be remembered at 
such a distance as the White House. You speak as if you 
were going two hundred miles off instead of only across the 
park; but you will belong to us almost as much as ever. The 


two families will be meeting every day in the year. The only 
difference will be that, living with your aunt, you will 
necessarily be brought forward as you ought to be. Here 
there are too many whom you can hide behind; but with her 
you will be forced to speak for yourself.” 

“Oh! I do not say so.” 

“T must say it, and say it with pleasure. Mrs. Norris is 
much better fitted than my mother for having the charge of 
you now. She is of a temper to do a great deal for anybody 
she really interests herself about, and she will force you to 
do justice to your natural powers.” 

Fanny sighed, and said, “I cannot see things as you do; 
but I ought to believe you to be right rather than myself, 
and I am very much obliged to you for trying to reconcile 
me to what must be. If I could suppose my aunt really to 
care for me, it would be delightful to feel myself of 
consequence to anybody. Here, I know, I am of none, and 
yet I love the place so well.” 

“The place, Fanny, is what you will not quit, though you 
quit the house. You will have as free a command of the park 
and gardens as ever. Even your constant little heart need 
not take fright at such a nominal change. You will have the 
same walks to frequent, the same library to choose from, 
the same people to look at, the same horse to ride.” 

“Very true. Yes, dear old grey pony! Ah! cousin, when I 
remember how much I used to dread riding, what terrors it 
gave me to hear it talked of as likely to do me good (oh! 
how I have trembled at my uncle’s opening his lips if horses 
were talked of), and then think of the kind pains you took to 
reason and persuade me out of my fears, and convince me 
that I should like it after a little while, and feel how right 
you proved to be, I am inclined to hope you may always 
prophesy as well.” 

“And I am quite convinced that your being with Mrs. 
Norris will be as good for your mind as riding has been for 
your health, and as much for your ultimate happiness too.” 


So ended their discourse, which, for any very appropriate 
service it could render Fanny, might as well have been 
spared, for Mrs. Norris had not the smallest intention of 
taking her. It had never occurred to her, on the present 
occasion, but as a thing to be carefully avoided. To prevent 
its being expected, she had fixed on the smallest habitation 
which could rank as genteel among the buildings of 
Mansfield parish, the White House being only just large 
enough to receive herself and her servants, and allow a 
spare room for a friend, of which she made a very 
particular point. The spare rooms at the Parsonage had 
never been wanted, but the absolute necessity of a spare 
room for a friend was now never forgotten. Not all her 
precautions, however, could save her from being suspected 
of something better; or, perhaps, her very display of the 
importance of a spare room might have misled Sir Thomas 
to suppose it really intended for Fanny. Lady Bertram soon 
brought the matter to a certainty by carelessly observing to 
Mrs. Norris — 

“T think, sister, we need not keep Miss Lee any longer, 
when Fanny goes to live with you.” 

Mrs. Norris almost started. “Live with me, dear Lady 
Bertram! what do you mean?” 

“Is she not to live with you? I thought you had settled it 
with Sir Thomas.” 

“Me! never. I never spoke a syllable about it to Sir 
Thomas, nor he to me. Fanny live with me! the last thing in 
the world for me to think of, or for anybody to wish that 
really knows us both. Good heaven! what could I do with 
Fanny? Me! a poor, helpless, forlorn widow, unfit for 
anything, my spirits quite broke down; what could I do with 
a girl at her time of life? A girl of fifteen! the very age of all 
others to need most attention and care, and put the 
cheerfullest spirits to the test! Sure Sir Thomas could not 
seriously expect such a thing! Sir Thomas is too much my 


friend. Nobody that wishes me well, I am sure, would 
propose it. How came Sir Thomas to speak to you about it?” 

“Indeed, I do not know. I suppose he thought it best.” 

“But what did he say? He could not say he wished me to 
take Fanny. I am sure in his heart he could not wish me to 
do it.” 

“No; he only said he thought it very likely; and I thought 
so too. We both thought it would be a comfort to you. But if 
you do not like it, there is no more to be said. She is no 
encumbrance here.” 

“Dear sister, if you consider my unhappy state, how can 
she be any comfort to me? Here am I, a poor desolate 
widow, deprived of the best of husbands, my health gone in 
attending and nursing him, my spirits still worse, all my 
peace in this world destroyed, with hardly enough to 
support me in the rank of a gentlewoman, and enable me to 
live so as not to disgrace the memory of the dear departed 
— what possible comfort could I have in taking such a 
charge upon me as Fanny? If I could wish it for my own 
sake, I would not do so unjust a thing by the poor girl. She 
is in good hands, and sure of doing well. I must struggle 
through my sorrows and difficulties as I can.” 

“Then you will not mind living by yourself quite alone?” 

“Lady Bertram, I do not complain. I know I cannot live as 
I have done, but I must retrench where I can, and learn to 
be a better manager. I have been a liberal housekeeper 
enough, but I shall not be ashamed to practise economy 
now. My situation is as much altered as my income. A great 
many things were due from poor Mr. Norris, as clergyman 
of the parish, that cannot be expected from me. It is 
unknown how much was consumed in our kitchen by odd 
comers and goers. At the White House, matters must be 
better looked after. I must live within my income, or I shall 
be miserable; and I own it would give me great satisfaction 
to be able to do rather more, to lay by a little at the end of 
the year.” 


“T dare say you will. You always do, don’t you?” 

“My object, Lady Bertram, is to be of use to those that 
come after me. It is for your children’s good that I wish to 
be richer. I have nobody else to care for, but I should be 
very glad to think I could leave a little trifle among them 
worth their having.” 

“You are very good, but do not trouble yourself about 
them. They are sure of being well provided for. Sir Thomas 
will take care of that.” 

“Why, you know, Sir Thomas’s means will be rather 
straitened if the Antigua estate is to make such poor 
returns.” 

“Oh! that will soon be settled. Sir Thomas has been 
writing about it, I know.” 

“Well, Lady Bertram,” said Mrs. Norris, moving to go, “I 
can only say that my sole desire is to be of use to your 
family: and so, if Sir Thomas should ever speak again about 
my taking Fanny, you will be able to say that my health and 
Spirits put it quite out of the question; besides that, I really 
should not have a bed to give her, for I must keep a spare 
room for a friend.” 

Lady Bertram repeated enough of this conversation to 
her husband to convince him how much he had mistaken 
his sister-in-law’s views; and she was from that moment 
perfectly safe from all expectation, or the slightest allusion 
to it from him. He could not but wonder at her refusing to 
do anything for a niece whom she had been so forward to 
adopt; but, as she took early care to make him, as well as 
Lady Bertram, understand that whatever she possessed 
was designed for their family, he soon grew reconciled to a 
distinction which, at the same time that it was 
advantageous and complimentary to them, would enable 
him better to provide for Fanny himself. 

Fanny soon learnt how unnecessary had been her fears of 
a removal; and her spontaneous, untaught felicity on the 
discovery, conveyed some consolation to Edmund for his 


disappointment in what he had expected to be so 
essentially serviceable to her. Mrs. Norris took possession 
of the White House, the Grants arrived at the Parsonage, 
and these events over, everything at Mansfield went on for 
some time as usual. 

The Grants showing a disposition to be friendly and 
sociable, gave great satisfaction in the main among their 
new acquaintance. They had their faults, and Mrs. Norris 
soon found them out. The Doctor was very fond of eating, 
and would have a good dinner every day; and Mrs. Grant, 
instead of contriving to gratify him at little expense, gave 
her cook as high wages as they did at Mansfield Park, and 
was scarcely ever seen in her offices. Mrs. Norris could not 
speak with any temper of such grievances, nor of the 
quantity of butter and eggs that were regularly consumed 
in the house. “Nobody loved plenty and hospitality more 
than herself; nobody more hated pitiful doings; the 
Parsonage, she believed, had never been wanting in 
comforts of any sort, had never borne a bad character in 
her time, but this was a way of going on that she could not 
understand. A fine lady in a country parsonage was quite 
out of place. Her store-room, she thought, might have been 
good enough for Mrs. Grant to go into. Inquire where she 
would, she could not find out that Mrs. Grant had ever had 
more than five thousand pounds.” 

Lady Bertram listened without much interest to this sort 
of invective. She could not enter into the wrongs of an 
economist, but she felt all the injuries of beauty in Mrs. 
Grant’s being so well settled in life without being 
handsome, and expressed her astonishment on that point 
almost as often, though not so diffusely, as Mrs. Norris 
discussed the other. 

These opinions had been hardly canvassed a year before 
another event arose of such importance in the family, as 
might fairly claim some place in the thoughts and 
conversation of the ladies. Sir Thomas found it expedient to 


go to Antigua himself, for the better arrangement of his 
affairs, and he took his eldest son with him, in the hope of 
detaching him from some bad connexions at home. They 
left England with the probability of being nearly a 
twelvemonth absent. 

The necessity of the measure in a pecuniary light, and 
the hope of its utility to his son, reconciled Sir Thomas to 
the effort of quitting the rest of his family, and of leaving 
his daughters to the direction of others at their present 
most interesting time of life. He could not think Lady 
Bertram quite equal to supply his place with them, or 
rather, to perform what should have been her own; but, in 
Mrs. Norris’s watchful attention, and in Edmund’s 
judgment, he had sufficient confidence to make him go 
without fears for their conduct. 

Lady Bertram did not at all like to have her husband 
leave her; but she was not disturbed by any alarm for his 
safety, or solicitude for his comfort, being one of those 
persons who think nothing can be dangerous, or difficult, or 
fatiguing to anybody but themselves. 

The Miss Bertrams were much to be pitied on the 
occasion: not for their sorrow, but for their want of it. Their 
father was no object of love to them; he had never seemed 
the friend of their pleasures, and his absence was 
unhappily most welcome. They were relieved by it from all 
restraint; and without aiming at one gratification that 
would probably have been forbidden by Sir Thomas, they 
felt themselves immediately at their own disposal, and to 
have every indulgence within their reach. Fanny’s relief, 
and her consciousness of it, were quite equal to her 
cousins’; but a more tender nature suggested that her 
feelings were ungrateful, and she really grieved because 
she could not grieve. “Sir Thomas, who had done so much 
for her and her brothers, and who was gone perhaps never 
to return! that she should see him go without a tear! it was 
a shameful insensibility.” He had said to her, moreover, on 


the very last morning, that he hoped she might see William 
again in the course of the ensuing winter, and had charged 
her to write and invite him to Mansfield as soon as the 
squadron to which he belonged should be known to be in 
England. “This was so thoughtful and kind!” and would he 
only have smiled upon her, and called her “my dear Fanny,” 
while he said it, every former frown or cold address might 
have been forgotten. But he had ended his speech in a way 
to sink her in sad mortification, by adding, “If William does 
come to Mansfield, I hope you may be able to convince him 
that the many years which have passed since you parted 
have not been spent on your side entirely without 
improvement; though, I fear, he must find his sister at 
sixteen in some respects too much like his sister at ten.” 
She cried bitterly over this reflection when her uncle was 
gone; and her cousins, on seeing her with red eyes, set her 
down as a hypocrite. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tom Bertram had of late spent so little of his time at home 
that he could be only nominally missed; and Lady Bertram 
was soon astonished to find how very well they did even 
without his father, how well Edmund could supply his place 
in carving, talking to the steward, writing to the attorney, 
settling with the servants, and equally saving her from all 
possible fatigue or exertion in every particular but that of 
directing her letters. 

The earliest intelligence of the travellers’ safe arrival at 
Antigua, after a favourable voyage, was received; though 
not before Mrs. Norris had been indulging in very dreadful 
fears, and trying to make Edmund participate them 
whenever she could get him alone; and as she depended on 
being the first person made acquainted with any fatal 
catastrophe, she had already arranged the manner of 
breaking it to all the others, when Sir Thomas’s assurances 
of their both being alive and well made it necessary to lay 
by her agitation and affectionate preparatory speeches for 
a while. 

The winter came and passed without their being called 
for; the accounts continued perfectly good; and Mrs. 
Norris, in promoting gaieties for her nieces, assisting their 
toilets, displaying their accomplishments, and looking 
about for their future husbands, had so much to do as, in 
addition to all her own household cares, some interference 
in those of her sister, and Mrs. Grant’s wasteful doings to 
overlook, left her very little occasion to be occupied in fears 
for the absent. 

The Miss Bertrams were now fully established among the 
belles of the neighbourhood; and as they joined to beauty 
and brilliant acquirements a manner naturally easy, and 
carefully formed to general civility and obligingness, they 


possessed its favour as well as its admiration. Their vanity 
was in such good order that they seemed to be quite free 
from it, and gave themselves no airs; while the praises 
attending such behaviour, secured and brought round by 
their aunt, served to strengthen them in believing they had 
no faults. 

Lady Bertram did not go into public with her daughters. 
She was too indolent even to accept a mother’s 
gratification in witnessing their success and enjoyment at 
the expense of any personal trouble, and the charge was 
made over to her sister, who desired nothing better than a 
post of such honourable representation, and _ very 
thoroughly relished the means it afforded her of mixing in 
society without having horses to hire. 

Fanny had no share in the festivities of the season; but 
she enjoyed being avowedly useful as her aunt’s companion 
when they called away the rest of the family; and, as Miss 
Lee had left Mansfield, she naturally became everything to 
Lady Bertram during the night of a ball or a party. She 
talked to her, listened to her, read to her; and the 
tranquillity of such evenings, her perfect security in such a 
tete-a-tete from any sound of unkindness, was unspeakably 
welcome to a mind which had seldom known a pause in its 
alarms or embarrassments. As to her cousins’ gaieties, she 
loved to hear an account of them, especially of the balls, 
and whom Edmund had danced with; but thought too lowly 
of her own situation to imagine she should ever be 
admitted to the same, and listened, therefore, without an 
idea of any nearer concern in them. Upon the whole, it was 
a comfortable winter to her; for though it brought no 
William to England, the never-failing hope of his arrival was 
worth much. 

The ensuing spring deprived her of her valued friend, the 
old grey pony; and for some time she was in danger of 
feeling the loss in her health as well as in her affections; for 
in spite of the acknowledged importance of her riding on 


horse-back, no measures were taken for mounting her 
again, “because,” as it was observed by her aunts, “she 
might ride one of her cousin’s horses at any time when they 
did not want them,” and as the Miss Bertrams regularly 
wanted their horses every fine day, and had no idea of 
carrying their obliging manners to the sacrifice of any real 
pleasure, that time, of course, never came. They took their 
cheerful rides in the fine mornings of April and May; and 
Fanny either sat at home the whole day with one aunt, or 
walked beyond her strength at the instigation of the other: 
Lady Bertram holding exercise to be as unnecessary for 
everybody as it was unpleasant to herself; and Mrs. Norris, 
who was walking all day, thinking everybody ought to walk 
as much. Edmund was absent at this time, or the evil would 
have been earlier remedied. When he returned, to 
understand how Fanny was situated, and perceived its ill 
effects, there seemed with him but one thing to be done; 
and that “Fanny must have a horse” was the resolute 
declaration with which he opposed whatever could be 
urged by the supineness of his mother, or the economy of 
his aunt, to make it appear unimportant. Mrs. Norris could 
not help thinking that some steady old thing might be found 
among the numbers belonging to the Park that would do 
vastly well; or that one might be borrowed of the steward; 
or that perhaps Dr. Grant might now and then lend them 
the pony he sent to the post. She could not but consider it 
as absolutely unnecessary, and even improper, that Fanny 
should have a regular lady’s horse of her own, in the style 
of her cousins. She was sure Sir Thomas had never 
intended it: and she must say that, to be making such a 
purchase in his absence, and adding to the great expenses 
of his stable, at a time when a large part of his income was 
unsettled, seemed to her very unjustifiable. “Fanny must 
have a horse,” was Edmund’s only reply. Mrs. Norris could 
not see it in the same light. Lady Bertram did: she entirely 
agreed with her son as to the necessity of it, and as to its 


being considered necessary by his father; she only pleaded 
against there being any hurry; she only wanted him to wait 
till Sir Thomas’s return, and then Sir Thomas might settle it 
all himself. He would be at home in September, and where 
would be the harm of only waiting till September? 

Though Edmund was much more displeased with his 
aunt than with his mother, as evincing least regard for her 
niece, he could not help paying more attention to what she 
said; and at length determined on a method of proceeding 
which would obviate the risk of his father’s thinking he had 
done too much, and at the same time procure for Fanny the 
immediate means of exercise, which he could not bear she 
should be without. He had three horses of his own, but not 
one that would carry a woman. Two of them were hunters; 
the third, a useful road-horse: this third he resolved to 
exchange for one that his cousin might ride; he knew where 
such a one was to be met with; and having once made up 
his mind, the whole business was soon completed. The new 
mare proved a treasure; with a very little trouble she 
became exactly calculated for the purpose, and Fanny was 
then put in almost full possession of her. She had not 
supposed before that anything could ever suit her like the 
old grey pony; but her delight in Edmund’s mare was far 
beyond any former pleasure of the sort; and the addition it 
was ever receiving in the consideration of that kindness 
from which her pleasure sprung, was beyond all her words 
to express. She regarded her cousin as an example of 
everything good and great, as possessing worth which no 
one but herself could ever appreciate, and as entitled to 
such gratitude from her as no feelings could be strong 
enough to pay. Her sentiments towards him were 
compounded of all that was respectful, grateful, confiding, 
and tender. 

As the horse continued in name, as well as fact, the 
property of Edmund, Mrs. Norris could tolerate its being 
for Fanny’s use; and had Lady Bertram ever thought about 


her own objection again, he might have been excused in 
her eyes for not waiting till Sir Thomas’s return in 
September, for when September came Sir Thomas was still 
abroad, and without any near prospect of finishing his 
business. Unfavourable circumstances had suddenly arisen 
at a moment when he was beginning to turn all his 
thoughts towards England; and the very great uncertainty 
in which everything was then involved determined him on 
sending home his son, and waiting the final arrangement by 
himself. Tom arrived safely, bringing an excellent account 
of his father’s health; but to very little purpose, as far as 
Mrs. Norris was concerned. Sir Thomas’s sending away his 
son seemed to her so like a parent’s care, under the 
influence of a foreboding of evil to himself, that she could 
not help feeling dreadful presentiments; and as the long 
evenings of autumn came on, was so terribly haunted by 
these ideas, in the sad solitariness of her cottage, as to be 
obliged to take daily refuge in the dining-room of the Park. 
The return of winter engagements, however, was not 
without its effect; and in the course of their progress, her 
mind became so pleasantly occupied in superintending the 
fortunes of her eldest niece, as tolerably to quiet her 
nerves. “If poor Sir Thomas were fated never to return, it 
would be peculiarly consoling to see their dear Maria well 
married,” she very often thought; always when they were in 
the company of men of fortune, and particularly on the 
introduction of a young man who had recently succeeded to 
one of the largest estates and finest places in the country. 
Mr. Rushworth was from the first struck with the beauty 
of Miss Bertram, and, being inclined to marry, soon fancied 
himself in love. He was a heavy young man, with not more 
than common sense; but as there was nothing disagreeable 
in his figure or address, the young lady was well pleased 
with her conquest. Being now in her twenty-first year, 
Maria Bertram was beginning to think matrimony a duty; 
and as a marriage with Mr. Rushworth would give her the 


enjoyment of a larger income than her father’s, as well as 
ensure her the house in town, which was now a prime 
object, it became, by the same rule of moral obligation, her 
evident duty to marry Mr. Rushworth if she could. Mrs. 
Norris was most zealous in promoting the match, by every 
suggestion and _ contrivance likely to enhance its 
desirableness to either party; and, among other means, by 
seeking an intimacy with the gentleman’s mother, who at 
present lived with him, and to whom she even forced Lady 
Bertram to go through ten miles of indifferent road to pay a 
morning visit. It was not long before a good understanding 
took place between this lady and herself. Mrs. Rushworth 
acknowledged herself very desirous that her son should 
marry, and declared that of all the young ladies she had 
ever seen, Miss Bertram seemed, by her amiable qualities 
and accomplishments, the best adapted to make him happy. 
Mrs. Norris accepted the compliment, and admired the nice 
discernment of character which could so well distinguish 
merit. Maria was indeed the pride and delight of them all — 
perfectly faultless — an angel; and, of course, so 
surrounded by admirers, must be difficult in her choice: but 
yet, as far as Mrs. Norris could allow herself to decide on 
so short an acquaintance, Mr. Rushworth appeared 
precisely the young man to deserve and attach her. 

After dancing with each other at a proper number of 
balls, the young people justified these opinions, and an 
engagement, with a due reference to the absent Sir 
Thomas, was entered into, much to the satisfaction of their 
respective families, and of the general lookers-on of the 
neighbourhood, who had, for many weeks past, felt the 
expediency of Mr. Rushworth’s marrying Miss Bertram. 

It was some months before Sir Thomas’s consent could 
be received; but, in the meanwhile, as no one felt a doubt of 
his most cordial pleasure in the connexion, the intercourse 
of the two families was carried on without restraint, and no 


other attempt made at secrecy than Mrs. Norris’s talking of 
it everywhere as a matter not to be talked of at present. 

Edmund was the only one of the family who could see a 
fault in the business; but no representation of his aunt’s 
could induce him to find Mr. Rushworth a desirable 
companion. He could allow his sister to be the best judge of 
her own happiness, but he was not pleased that her 
happiness should centre in a large income; nor could he 
refrain from often saying to himself, in Mr. Rushworth’s 
company—’ If this man had not twelve thousand a year, he 
would be a very stupid fellow.” 

Sir Thomas, however, was truly happy in the prospect of 
an alliance so unquestionably advantageous, and of which 
he heard nothing but the perfectly good and agreeable. It 
was a connexion exactly of the right sort — in the same 
county, and the same interest — and his most hearty 
concurrence was conveyed as soon as possible. He only 
conditioned that the marriage should not take place before 
his return, which he was again looking eagerly forward to. 
He wrote in April, and had strong hopes of settling 
everything to his entire satisfaction, and leaving Antigua 
before the end of the summer. 

Such was the state of affairs in the month of July; and 
Fanny had just reached her eighteenth year, when the 
society of the village received an addition in the brother 
and sister of Mrs. Grant, a Mr. and Miss Crawford, the 
children of her mother by a second marriage. They were 
young people of fortune. The son had a good estate in 
Norfolk, the daughter twenty thousand pounds. As 
children, their sister had been always very fond of them; 
but, as her own marriage had been soon followed by the 
death of their common parent, which left them to the care 
of a brother of their father, of whom Mrs. Grant knew 
nothing, she had scarcely seen them since. In their uncle’s 
house they had found a kind home. Admiral and Mrs. 
Crawford, though agreeing in nothing else, were united in 


affection for these children, or, at least, were no farther 
adverse in their feelings than that each had their favourite, 
to whom they showed the greatest fondness of the two. The 
Admiral delighted in the boy, Mrs. Crawford doted on the 
girl; and it was the lady’s death which now obliged her 
protegee, after some months’ further trial at her uncle’s 
house, to find another home. Admiral Crawford was a man 
of vicious conduct, who chose, instead of retaining his 
niece, to bring his mistress under his own roof; and to this 
Mrs. Grant was indebted for her sister’s proposal of coming 
to her, a measure quite as welcome on one side as it could 
be expedient on the other; for Mrs. Grant, having by this 
time run through the usual resources of ladies residing in 
the country without a family of children — having more 
than filled her favourite sitting-room with pretty furniture, 
and made a choice collection of plants and poultry — was 
very much in want of some variety at home. The arrival, 
therefore, of a sister whom she had always loved, and now 
hoped to retain with her as long as she remained single, 
was highly agreeable; and her chief anxiety was lest 
Mansfield should not satisfy the habits of a young woman 
who had been mostly used to London. 

Miss Crawford was not entirely free from similar 
apprehensions, though they arose principally from doubts 
of her sister’s style of living and tone of society; and it was 
not till after she had tried in vain to persuade her brother 
to settle with her at his own country house, that she could 
resolve to hazard herself among her other relations. To 
anything like a permanence of abode, or limitation of 
society, Henry Crawford had, unluckily, a great dislike: he 
could not accommodate his sister in an article of such 
importance; but he escorted her, with the utmost kindness, 
into Northamptonshire, and as readily engaged to fetch her 
away again, at half an hour’s notice, whenever she were 
weary of the place. 


The meeting was very satisfactory on each side. Miss 
Crawford found a sister without preciseness or rusticity, a 
sister’s husband who looked the gentleman, and a house 
commodious and well fitted up; and Mrs. Grant received in 
those whom she hoped to love better than ever a young 
man and woman of very prepossessing appearance. Mary 
Crawford was remarkably pretty; Henry, though not 
handsome, had air and countenance; the manners of both 
were lively and pleasant, and Mrs. Grant immediately gave 
them credit for everything else. She was delighted with 
each, but Mary was her dearest object; and having never 
been able to glory in beauty of her own, she thoroughly 
enjoyed the power of being proud of her sister’s. She had 
not waited her arrival to look out for a suitable match for 
her: she had fixed on Tom Bertram; the eldest son of a 
baronet was not too good for a girl of twenty thousand 
pounds, with all the elegance and accomplishments which 
Mrs. Grant foresaw in her; and being a warm-hearted, 
unreserved woman, Mary had not been three hours in the 
house before she told her what she had planned. 

Miss Crawford was glad to find a family of such 
consequence so very near them, and not at all displeased 
either at her sister’s early care, or the choice it had fallen 
on. Matrimony was her object, provided she could marry 
well: and having seen Mr. Bertram in town, she knew that 
objection could no more be made to his person than to his 
situation in life. While she treated it as a joke, therefore, 
she did not forget to think of it seriously. The scheme was 
soon repeated to Henry. 

“And now,” added Mrs. Grant, “I have thought of 
something to make it complete. I should dearly love to 
settle you both in this country; and therefore, Henry, you 
shall marry the youngest Miss Bertram, a nice, handsome, 
good-humoured, accomplished girl, who will make you very 


happy.” 
Henry bowed and thanked her. 


“My dear sister,” said Mary, “if you can persuade him 
into anything of the sort, it will be a fresh matter of delight 
to me to find myself allied to anybody so clever, and I shall 
only regret that you have not half a dozen daughters to 
dispose of. If you can persuade Henry to marry, you must 
have the address of a Frenchwoman. All that English 
abilities can do has been tried already. I have three very 
particular friends who have been all dying for him in their 
turn; and the pains which they, their mothers (very clever 
women), as well as my dear aunt and myself, have taken to 
reason, coax, or trick him into marrying, is inconceivable! 
He is the most horrible flirt that can be imagined. If your 
Miss Bertrams do not like to have their hearts broke, let 
them avoid Henry.” 

“My dear brother, I will not believe this of you.” 

“No, I am sure you are too good. You will be kinder than 
Mary. You will allow for the doubts of youth and 
inexperience. I am of a cautious temper, and unwilling to 
risk my happiness in a hurry. Nobody can think more highly 
of the matrimonial state than myself. I consider the 
blessing of a wife as most justly described in those discreet 
lines of the poet—’Heaven’s Jast best gift.” 

“There, Mrs. Grant, you see how he dwells on one word, 
and only look at his smile. I assure you he is very 
detestable; the Admiral’s lessons have quite spoiled him.” 

“T pay very little regard,” said Mrs. Grant, “to what any 
young person says on the subject of marriage. If they 
profess a disinclination for it, I only set it down that they 
have not yet seen the right person.” 

Dr. Grant laughingly congratulated Miss Crawford on 
feeling no disinclination to the state herself. 

“Oh yes! I am not at all ashamed of it. I would have 
everybody marry if they can do it properly: I do not like to 
have people throw themselves away; but everybody should 
marry as soon as they can do it to advantage.” 


CHAPTER V 


The young people were pleased with each other from the 
first. On each side there was much to attract, and their 
acquaintance soon promised as early an intimacy as good 
manners would warrant. Miss Crawford’s beauty did her no 
disservice with the Miss Bertrams. They were _ too 
handsome themselves to dislike any woman for being so 
too, and were almost as much charmed as their brothers 
with her lively dark eye, clear brown complexion, and 
general prettiness. Had she been tall, full formed, and fair, 
it might have been more of a trial: but as it was, there 
could be no comparison; and she was most allowably a 
sweet, pretty girl, while they were the finest young women 
in the country. 

Her brother was not handsome: no, when they first saw 
him he was absolutely plain, black and plain; but still he 
was the gentleman, with a pleasing address. The second 
meeting proved him not so very plain: he was plain, to be 
sure, but then he had so much countenance, and his teeth 
were so good, and he was so well made, that one soon 
forgot he was plain; and after a third interview, after dining 
in company with him at the Parsonage, he was no longer 
allowed to be called so by anybody. He was, in fact, the 
most agreeable young man the sisters had ever known, and 
they were equally delighted with him. Miss Bertram’s 
engagement made him in equity the property of Julia, of 
which Julia was fully aware; and before he had been at 
Mansfield a week, she was quite ready to be fallen in love 
with. 

Maria’s notions on the subject were more confused and 
indistinct. She did not want to see or understand. “There 
could be no harm in her liking an agreeable man — 
everybody knew her situation — Mr. Crawford must take 


care of himself.” Mr. Crawford did not mean to be in any 
danger! the Miss Bertrams were worth pleasing, and were 
ready to be pleased; and he began with no object but of 
making them like him. He did not want them to die of love; 
but with sense and temper which ought to have made him 
judge and feel better, he allowed himself great latitude on 
such points. 

“T like your Miss Bertrams exceedingly, sister,” said he, 
as he returned from attending them to their carriage after 
the said dinner visit; “they are very elegant, agreeable 
girls.” 

“So they are indeed, and I am delighted to hear you say 
it. But you like Julia best.” 

“Oh yes! I like Julia best.” 

“But do you really? for Miss Bertram is in general 
thought the handsomest.” 

“So I should suppose. She has the advantage in every 
feature, and I prefer her countenance; but I like Julia best; 
Miss Bertram is certainly the handsomest, and I have found 
her the most agreeable, but I shall always like Julia best, 
because you order me.” 

“T shall not talk to you, Henry, but I know you will like 
her best at last.” 

“Do not I tell you that I like her best at first?” 

“And besides, Miss Bertram is engaged. Remember that, 
my dear brother. Her choice is made.” 

“Yes, and I like her the better for it. An engaged woman 
is always more agreeable than a disengaged. She is 
satisfied with herself. Her cares are over, and she feels that 
she may exert all her powers of pleasing without suspicion. 
All is safe with a lady engaged: no harm can be done.” 

“Why, as to that, Mr. Rushworth is a very good sort of 
young man, and it is a great match for her.” 

“But Miss Bertram does not care three straws for him; 
that is your opinion of your intimate friend. J do not 
subscribe to it. I am sure Miss Bertram is very much 


attached to Mr. Rushworth. I could see it in her eyes, when 
he was mentioned. I think too well of Miss Bertram to 
suppose she would ever give her hand without her heart.” 

“Mary, how shall we manage him?” 

“We must leave him to himself, I believe. Talking does no 
good. He will be taken in at last.” 

“But I would not have him taken in; I would not have him 
duped; I would have it all fair and honourable.” 

“Oh dear! let him stand his chance and be taken in. It 
will do just as well. Everybody is taken in at some period or 
other.” 

“Not always in marriage, dear Mary.” 

“In marriage especially. With all due respect to such of 
the present company as chance to be married, my dear 
Mrs. Grant, there is not one in a hundred of either sex who 
is not taken in when they marry. Look where I will, I see 
that it is so; and I feel that it must be so, when I consider 
that it is, of all transactions, the one in which people expect 
most from others, and are least honest themselves.” 

“Ah! You have been in a bad school for matrimony, in Hill 
Street.” 

“My poor aunt had certainly little cause to love the state; 
but, however, speaking from my own observation, it is a 
manoeuvring business. I know so many who have married 
in the full expectation and confidence of some one 
particular advantage in the connexion, or accomplishment, 
or good quality in the person, who have found themselves 
entirely deceived, and been obliged to put up with exactly 
the reverse. What is this but a take in?” 

“My dear child, there must be a little imagination here. I 
beg your pardon, but I cannot quite believe you. Depend 
upon it, you see but half. You see the evil, but you do not 
see the consolation. There will be little rubs and 
disappointments everywhere, and we are all apt to expect 
too much; but then, if one scheme of happiness fails, 
human nature turns to another; if the first calculation is 


wrong, we make a second better: we find comfort 
somewhere — and those evil-minded observers, dearest 
Mary, who make much of a little, are more taken in and 
deceived than the parties themselves.” 

“Well done, sister! I honour your esprit du corps. When I 
am a wife, I mean to be just as staunch myself; and I wish 
my friends in general would be so too. It would save me 
many a heartache.” 

“You are as bad as your brother, Mary; but we will cure 
you both. Mansfield shall cure you both, and without any 
taking in. Stay with us, and we will cure you.” 

The Crawfords, without wanting to be cured, were very 
willing to stay. Mary was satisfied with the Parsonage as a 
present home, and Henry equally ready to lengthen his 
visit. He had come, intending to spend only a few days with 
them; but Mansfield promised well, and there was nothing 
to call him elsewhere. It delighted Mrs. Grant to keep them 
both with her, and Dr. Grant was exceedingly well 
contented to have it so: a talking pretty young woman like 
Miss Crawford is always pleasant society to an indolent, 
stay-at-home man; and Mr. Crawford’s being his guest was 
an excuse for drinking claret every day. 

The Miss Bertrams’ admiration of Mr. Crawford was 
more rapturous than anything which Miss Crawford’s 
habits made her likely to feel. She acknowledged, however, 
that the Mr. Bertrams were very fine young men, that two 
such young men were not often seen together even in 
London, and that their manners, particularly those of the 
eldest, were very good. He had been much in London, and 
had more liveliness and gallantry than Edmund, and must, 
therefore, be preferred; and, indeed, his being the eldest 
was another strong claim. She had felt an _ early 
presentiment that she should like the eldest best. She knew 
it was her way. 

Tom Bertram must have been thought pleasant, indeed, 
at any rate; he was the sort of young man to be generally 


liked, his agreeableness was of the kind to be oftener found 
agreeable than some endowments of a higher stamp, for he 
had easy manners, excellent spirits, a large acquaintance, 
and a great deal to say; and the reversion of Mansfield 
Park, and a baronetcy, did no harm to all this. Miss 
Crawford soon felt that he and his situation might do. She 
looked about her with due consideration, and found almost 
everything in his favour: a park, a real park, five miles 
round, a spacious modern-built house, so well placed and 
well screened as to deserve to be in any collection of 
engravings of gentlemen’s seats in the kingdom, and 
wanting only to be completely new furnished — pleasant 
sisters, a quiet mother, and an agreeable man himself — 
with the advantage of being tied up from much gaming at 
present by a promise to his father, and of being Sir Thomas 
hereafter. It might do very well; she believed she should 
accept him; and she began accordingly to interest herself a 
little about the horse which he had to run at the B —— 
races. 

These races were to call him away not long after their 
acquaintance began; and as it appeared that the family did 
not, from his usual goings on, expect him back again for 
many weeks, it would bring his passion to an early proof. 
Much was said on his side to induce her to attend the 
races, and schemes were made for a large party to them, 
with all the eagerness of inclination, but it would only do to 
be talked of. 

And Fanny, what was she doing and thinking all this 
while? and what was her opinion of the newcomers? Few 
young ladies of eighteen could be less called on to speak 
their opinion than Fanny. In a quiet way, very little attended 
to, she paid her tribute of admiration to Miss Crawford’s 
beauty; but as she still continued to think Mr. Crawford 
very plain, in spite of her two cousins having repeatedly 
proved the contrary, she never mentioned him. The notice, 
which she excited herself, was to this effect. “I begin now 


to understand you all, except Miss Price,” said Miss 
Crawford, as she was walking with the Mr. Bertrams. “ Pray, 
is she out, or is she not? I am puzzled. She dined at the 
Parsonage, with the rest of you, which seemed like being 
out; and yet she says so little, that I can hardly suppose she 
Is.” 

Edmund, to whom this was chiefly addressed, replied, “I 
believe I know what you mean, but I will not undertake to 
answer the question. My cousin is grown up. She has the 
age and sense of a woman, but the outs and not outs are 
beyond me.” 

“And yet, in general, nothing can be more easily 
ascertained. The distinction is so broad. Manners as well as 
appearance are, generally speaking, so totally different. Till 
now, I could not have supposed it possible to be mistaken 
as to a girl’s being out or not. A girl not out has always the 
same sort of dress: a close bonnet, for instance; looks very 
demure, and never says a word. You may smile, but it is so, 
I assure you; and except that it is sometimes carried a little 
too far, it is all very proper. Girls should be quiet and 
modest. The most objectionable part is, that the alteration 
of manners on being introduced into company is frequently 
too sudden. They sometimes pass in such very little time 
from reserve to quite the opposite — to confidence! That is 
the faulty part of the present system. One does not like to 
see a girl of eighteen or nineteen so immediately up to 
every thing — and perhaps when one has seen her hardly 
able to speak the year before. Mr. Bertram, I dare say you 
have sometimes met with such changes.” 

“T believe I have, but this is hardly fair; I see what you 
are at. You are quizzing me and Miss Anderson.” 

“No, indeed. Miss Anderson! I do not know who or what 
you mean. I am quite in the dark. But I will quiz you with a 
great deal of pleasure, if you will tell me what about.” 

“Ah! you carry it off very well, but I cannot be quite so far 
imposed on. You must have had Miss Anderson in your eye, 


in describing an altered young lady. You paint too 
accurately for mistake. It was exactly so. The Andersons of 
Baker Street. We were speaking of them the other day, you 
know. Edmund, you have heard me mention Charles 
Anderson. The circumstance was precisely as this lady has 
represented it. When Anderson first introduced me to his 
family, about two years ago, his sister was not out, and I 
could not get her to speak to me. I sat there an hour one 
morning waiting for Anderson, with only her and a little girl 
or two in the room, the governess being sick or run away, 
and the mother in and out every moment with letters of 
business, and I could hardly get a word or a look from the 
young lady — nothing like a civil answer — she screwed up 
her mouth, and turned from me with such an air! I did not 
see her again for a twelvemonth. She was then out. I met 
her at Mrs. Holford’s, and did not recollect her. She came 
up to me, claimed me as an acquaintance, stared me out of 
countenance; and talked and laughed till I did not know 
which way to look. I felt that I must be the jest of the room 
at the time, and Miss Crawford, it is plain, has heard the 
story.” 

“And a very pretty story it is, and with more truth in it, I 
dare say, than does credit to Miss Anderson. It is too 
common a fault. Mothers certainly have not yet got quite 
the right way of managing their daughters. I do not know 
where the error lies. I do not pretend to set people right, 
but I do see that they are often wrong.” 

“Those who are showing the world what female manners 
should be,” said Mr. Bertram gallantly, “are doing a great 
deal to set them right.” 

“The error is plain enough,” said the less courteous 
Edmund; “such girls are ill brought up. They are given 
wrong notions from the beginning. They are always acting 
upon motives of vanity, and there is no more real modesty 
in their behaviour before they appear in public than 
afterwards.” 


“T do not know,” replied Miss Crawford hesitatingly. “ Yes, 
I cannot agree with you there. It is certainly the modestest 
part of the business. It is much worse to have girls not out 
give themselves the same airs and take the same liberties 
as if they were, which I have seen done. That is worse than 
anything — quite disgusting!” 

“Yes, that is very inconvenient indeed,” said Mr. Bertram. 
“It leads one astray; one does not know what to do. The 
close bonnet and demure air you describe so well (and 
nothing was ever juster), tell one what is expected; but I 
got into a dreadful scrape last year from the want of them. I 
went down to Ramsgate for a week with a friend last 
September, just after my return from the West Indies. My 
friend Sneyd — you have heard me speak of Sneyd, 
Edmund — his father, and mother, and sisters, were there, 
all new to me. When we reached Albion Place they were 
out; we went after them, and found them on the pier: Mrs. 
and the two Miss Sneyds, with others of their acquaintance. 
I made my bow in form; and as Mrs. Sneyd was surrounded 
by men, attached myself to one of her daughters, walked by 
her side all the way home, and made myself as agreeable as 
I could; the young lady perfectly easy in her manners, and 
as ready to talk as to listen. I had not a suspicion that I 
could be doing anything wrong. They looked just the same: 
both well-dressed, with veils and parasols like other girls; 
but I afterwards found that I had been giving all my 
attention to the youngest, who was not out, and had most 
excessively offended the eldest. Miss Augusta ought not to 
have been noticed for the next six months; and Miss Sneyd, 
I believe, has never forgiven me.” 

“That was bad indeed. Poor Miss Sneyd. Though I have 
no younger sister, I feel for her. To be neglected before 
one’s time must be very vexatious; but it was entirely the 
mother’s fault. Miss Augusta should have been with her 
governess. Such half-and-half doings never prosper. But 
now I must be satisfied about Miss Price. Does she go to 


balls? Does she dine out every where, as well as at my 
sister’s?” 

“No,” replied Edmund; “I do not think she has ever been 
to a ball. My mother seldom goes into company herself, and 
dines nowhere but with Mrs. Grant, and Fanny stays at 
home with her.” 

“Oh! then the point is clear. Miss Price is not out.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Mr. Bertram set off for —— —— , and Miss Crawford was 
prepared to find a great chasm in their society, and to miss 
him decidedly in the meetings which were now becoming 
almost daily between the families; and on their all dining 
together at the Park soon after his going, she retook her 
chosen place near the bottom of the table, fully expecting 
to feel a most melancholy difference in the change of 
masters. It would be a very flat business, she was sure. In 
comparison with his brother, Edmund would have nothing 
to say. The soup would be sent round in a most spiritless 
manner, wine drank without any smiles or agreeable 
trifling, and the venison cut up without supplying one 
pleasant anecdote of any former haunch, or a single 
entertaining story, about “my friend such a one.” She must 
try to find amusement in what was passing at the upper 
end of the table, and in observing Mr. Rushworth, who was 
now making his appearance at Mansfield for the first time 
since the Crawfords’ arrival. He had been visiting a friend 
in the neighbouring county, and that friend having recently 
had his grounds laid out by an improver, Mr. Rushworth 
was returned with his head full of the subject, and very 
eager to be improving his own place in the same way; and 
though not saying much to the purpose, could talk of 
nothing else. The subject had been already handled in the 
drawing-room; it was revived in the dining-parlour. Miss 
Bertram’s attention and opinion was evidently his chief 
aim; and though her deportment showed rather conscious 
superiority than any solicitude to oblige him, the mention of 
Sotherton Court, and the ideas attached to it, gave her a 
feeling of complacency, which prevented her from being 
very ungracious. 


“T wish you could see Compton,” said he; “it is the most 
complete thing! I never saw a place so altered in my life. I 
told Smith I did not know where I was. The approach now, 
is one of the finest things in the country: you see the house 
in the most surprising manner. I declare, when I got back to 
Sotherton yesterday, it looked like a prison — quite a 
dismal old prison.” 

“Oh, for shame!” cried Mrs. Norris. “A prison indeed? 
Sotherton Court is the noblest old place in the world.” 

“It wants improvement, ma’am, beyond anything. I never 
Saw a place that wanted so much improvement in my life; 
and it is so forlorn that I do not know what can be done 
with it.” 

“No wonder that Mr. Rushworth should think so at 
present,” said Mrs. Grant to Mrs. Norris, with a smile; “but 
depend upon it, Sotherton will have every improvement in 
time which his heart can desire.” 

“T must try to do something with it,” said Mr. Rushworth, 
“but I do not know what. I hope I shall have some good 
friend to help me.” 

“Your best friend upon such an occasion,” said Miss 
Bertram calmly, “would be Mr. Repton, I imagine.” 

“That is what I was thinking of. As he has done so well by 
Smith, I think I had better have him at once. His terms are 
five guineas a day.” 

“Well, and if they were ten,” cried Mrs. Norris, “I am 
sure you need not regard it. The expense need not be any 
impediment. If I were you, I should not think of the 
expense. I would have everything done in the best style, 
and made as nice as possible. Such a place as Sotherton 
Court deserves everything that taste and money can do. 
You have space to work upon there, and grounds that will 
well reward you. For my own part, if I had anything within 
the fiftieth part of the size of Sotherton, I should be always 
planting and improving, for naturally I am excessively fond 
of it. It would be too ridiculous for me to attempt anything 


where I am now, with my little half acre. It would be quite a 
burlesque. But if I had more room, I should take a 
prodigious delight in improving and planting. We did a vast 
deal in that way at the Parsonage: we made it quite a 
different place from what it was when we first had it. You 
young ones do not remember much about it, perhaps; but if 
dear Sir Thomas were here, he could tell you what 
improvements we made: and a great deal more would have 
been done, but for poor Mr. Norris’s sad state of health. He 
could hardly ever get out, poor man, to enjoy anything, and 
that disheartened me from doing several things that Sir 
Thomas and I used to talk of. If it had not been for that, we 
should have carried on the garden wall, and made the 
plantation to shut out the churchyard, just as Dr. Grant has 
done. We were always doing something as it was. It was 
only the spring twelvemonth before Mr. Norris’s death that 
we put in the apricot against the stable wall, which is now 
grown such a noble tree, and getting to such perfection, 
sir,” addressing herself then to Dr. Grant. 

“The tree thrives well, beyond a doubt, madam,” replied 
Dr. Grant. “The soil is good; and I never pass it without 
regretting that the fruit should be so little worth the 
trouble of gathering.” 

“Sir, it is a Moor Park, we bought it as a Moor Park, and 
it cost us — that is, it was a present from Sir Thomas, but I 
saw the bill — and I know it cost seven shillings, and was 
charged as a Moor Park.” 

“You were imposed on, ma’am,” replied Dr. Grant: “these 
potatoes have as much the flavour of a Moor Park apricot 
as the fruit from that tree. It is an insipid fruit at the best; 
but a good apricot is eatable, which none from my garden 
are.” 

“The truth is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Grant, pretending to 
whisper across the table to Mrs. Norris, “that Dr. Grant 
hardly knows what the natural taste of our apricot is: he is 
scarcely ever indulged with one, for it is so valuable a fruit; 


with a little assistance, and ours is such a remarkably 
large, fair sort, that what with early tarts and preserves, 
my cook contrives to get them all.” 

Mrs. Norris, who had begun to redden, was appeased; 
and, for a little while, other subjects took place of the 
improvements of Sotherton. Dr. Grant and Mrs. Norris were 
seldom good friends; their acquaintance had begun in 
dilapidations, and their habits were totally dissimilar. 

After a short interruption Mr. Rushworth began again. 
“Smith’s place is the admiration of all the country; and it 
was a mere nothing before Repton took it in hand. I think I 
shall have Repton.” 

“Mr. Rushworth,” said Lady Bertram, “if I were you, I 
would have a very pretty shrubbery. One likes to get out 
into a shrubbery in fine weather.” 

Mr. Rushworth was eager to assure her ladyship of his 
acquiescence, and tried to make out something 
complimentary; but, between his submission to her taste, 
and his having always intended the same himself, with the 
superadded objects of professing attention to the comfort 
of ladies in general, and of insinuating that there was one 
only whom he was anxious to please, he grew puzzled, and 
Edmund was glad to put an end to his speech by a proposal 
of wine. Mr. Rushworth, however, though not usually a 
great talker, had still more to say on the subject next his 
heart. “Smith has not much above a hundred acres 
altogether in his grounds, which is little enough, and makes 
it more surprising that the place can have been so 
improved. Now, at Sotherton we have a good seven 
hundred, without reckoning the water meadows; so that I 
think, if so much could be done at Compton, we need not 
despair. There have been two or three fine old trees cut 
down, that grew too near the house, and it opens the 
prospect amazingly, which makes me think that Repton, or 
anybody of that sort, would certainly have the avenue at 
Sotherton down: the avenue that leads from the west front 


to the top of the hill, you know,” turning to Miss Bertram 
particularly as he spoke. But Miss Bertram thought it most 
becoming to reply — 

“The avenue! Oh! I do not recollect it. I really know very 
little of Sotherton.” 

Fanny, who was sitting on the other side of Edmund, 
exactly opposite Miss Crawford, and who had _ been 
attentively listening, now looked at him, and said in a low 
voice — 

“Cut down an avenue! What a pity! Does it not make you 
think of Cowper? ‘Ye fallen avenues, once more I mourn 
your fate unmerited.’” 

He smiled as he answered, “I am afraid the avenue 
stands a bad chance, Fanny.” 

“T should like to see Sotherton before it is cut down, to 
see the place as it is now, in its old state; but I do not 
suppose I shall.” 

“Have you never been there? No, you never can; and, 
unluckily, it is out of distance for a ride. I wish we could 
contrive it.” 

“Oh! it does not signify. Whenever I do see it, you will tell 
me how it has been altered.” 

“T collect,” said Miss Crawford, “that Sotherton is an old 
place, and a place of some grandeur. In any particular style 
of building?” 

“The house was built in Elizabeth’s time, and is a large, 
regular, brick building; heavy, but respectable looking, and 
has many good rooms. It is ill placed. It stands in one of the 
lowest spots of the park; in that respect, unfavourable for 
improvement. But the woods are fine, and there is a 
stream, which, I dare say, might be made a good deal of. 
Mr. Rushworth is quite right, I think, in meaning to give ita 
modern dress, and I have no doubt that it will be all done 
extremely well.” 

Miss Crawford listened with submission, and said to 
herself, “He is a well-bred man; he makes the best of it.” 


“T do not wish to influence Mr. Rushworth,” he continued; 
“but, had Ia place to new fashion, I should not put myself 
into the hands of an improver. I would rather have an 
inferior degree of beauty, of my own choice, and acquired 
progressively. I would rather abide by my own blunders 
than by his.” 

“You would know what you were about, of course; but 
that would not suit me. I have no eye or ingenuity for such 
matters, but as they are before me; and had I a place of my 
own in the country, I should be most thankful to any Mr. 
Repton who would undertake it, and give me as much 
beauty as he could for my money; and I should never look 
at it till it was complete.” 

“It would be delightful to me to see the progress of it 
all,” said Fanny. 

“Ay, you have been brought up to it. It was no part of my 
education; and the only dose I ever had, being administered 
by not the first favourite in the world, has made me 
consider improvements in hand as the greatest of 
nuisances. Three years ago the Admiral, my honoured 
uncle, bought a cottage at Twickenham for us all to spend 
our summers in; and my aunt and I went down to it quite in 
raptures; but it being excessively pretty, it was soon found 
necessary to be improved, and for three months we were 
all dirt and confusion, without a gravel walk to step on, ora 
bench fit for use. I would have everything as complete as 
possible in the country, shrubberies and flower-gardens, 
and rustic seats innumerable: but it must all be done 
without my care. Henry is different; he loves to be doing.” 

Edmund was sorry to hear Miss Crawford, whom he was 
much disposed to admire, speak so freely of her uncle. It 
did not suit his sense of propriety, and he was silenced, till 
induced by further smiles and liveliness to put the matter 
by for the present. 

“Mr. Bertram,” said she, “I have tidings of my harp at 
last. Iam assured that it is safe at Northampton; and there 


it has probably been these ten days, in spite of the solemn 
assurances we have so often received to the contrary.” 
Edmund expressed his pleasure and surprise. “The truth is, 
that our inquiries were too direct; we sent a servant, we 
went ourselves: this will not do seventy miles from London; 
but this morning we heard of it in the right way. It was seen 
by some farmer, and he told the miller, and the miller told 
the butcher, and the butcher’s son-in-law left word at the 
shop.” 

“T am very glad that you have heard of it, by whatever 
means, and hope there will be no further delay.” 

“T am to have it to-morrow; but how do you think it is to 
be conveyed? Not by a wagon or cart: oh no! nothing of 
that kind could be hired in the village. I might as well have 
asked for porters and a handbarrow.” 

“You would find it difficult, I dare say, just now, in the 
middle of a very late hay harvest, to hire a horse and cart?” 

“TI was astonished to find what a piece of work was made 
of it! To want a horse and cart in the country seemed 
impossible, so I told my maid to speak for one directly; and 
as I cannot look out of my dressing-closet without seeing 
one farmyard, nor walk in the shrubbery without passing 
another, I thought it would be only ask and have, and was 
rather grieved that I could not give the advantage to all. 
Guess my surprise, when I found that I had been asking the 
most unreasonable, most impossible thing in the world; had 
offended all the farmers, all the labourers, all the hay in the 
parish! As for Dr. Grant’s bailiff, I believe I had better keep 
out of his way; and my brother-in-law himself, who is all 
kindness in general, looked rather black upon me when he 
found what I had been at.” 

“You could not be expected to have thought on the 
subject before; but when you do think of it, you must see 
the importance of getting in the grass. The hire of a cart at 
any time might not be so easy as you suppose: our farmers 


are not in the habit of letting them out; but, in harvest, it 
must be quite out of their power to spare a horse.” 

“T shall understand all your ways in time; but, coming 
down with the true London maxim, that everything is to be 
got with money, I was a little embarrassed at first by the 
sturdy independence of your country customs. However, I 
am to have my harp fetched to-morrow. Henry, who is good- 
nature itself, has offered to fetch it in his barouche. Will it 
not be honourably conveyed?” 

Edmund spoke of the harp as his favourite instrument, 
and hoped to be soon allowed to hear her. Fanny had never 
heard the harp at all, and wished for it very much. 

“T shall be most happy to play to you both,” said Miss 
Crawford; “at least as long as you can like to listen: 
probably much longer, for I dearly love music myself, and 
where the natural taste is equal the player must always be 
best off, for she is gratified in more ways than one. Now, 
Mr. Bertram, if you write to your brother, I entreat you to 
tell him that my harp is come: he heard so much of my 
misery about it. And you may say, if you please, that I shall 
prepare my most plaintive airs against his return, in 
compassion to his feelings, as I know his horse will lose.” 

“Tf I write, I will say whatever you wish me; but I do not, 
at present, foresee any occasion for writing.” 

“No, I dare say, nor if he were to be gone a twelvemonth, 
would you ever write to him, nor he to you, if it could be 
helped. The occasion would never be foreseen. What 
strange creatures brothers are! You would not write to 
each other but upon the most urgent necessity in the world; 
and when obliged to take up the pen to say that such a 
horse is ill, or such a relation dead, it is done in the fewest 
possible words. You have but one style among you. I know 
it perfectly. Henry, who is in every other respect exactly 
what a brother should be, who loves me, consults me, 
confides in me, and will talk to me by the hour together, has 
never yet turned the page in a letter; and very often it is 


nothing more than—’Dear Mary, I am just arrived. Bath 
seems full, and everything as usual. Yours sincerely.’ That is 
the true manly style; that is a complete brother’s letter.” 

“When they are at a distance from all their family,” said 
Fanny, colouring for William’s sake, “they can write long 
letters.” 

“Miss Price has a brother at sea,” said Edmund, “whose 
excellence as a correspondent makes her think you too 
severe upon us.” 

“At sea, has she? In the king’s service, of course?” 

Fanny would rather have had Edmund tell the story, but 
his determined silence obliged her to relate her brother’s 
situation: her voice was animated in speaking of his 
profession, and the foreign stations he had been on; but she 
could not mention the number of years that he had been 
absent without tears in her eyes. Miss Crawford civilly 
wished him an early promotion. 

“Do you know anything of my cousin’s captain?” said 
Edmund; “Captain Marshall? You have a large acquaintance 
in the navy, I conclude?” 

“Among admirals, large enough; but,” with an air of 
grandeur, “we know very little of the inferior ranks. Post- 
captains may be very good sort of men, but they do not 
belong to us. Of various admirals I could tell you a great 
deal: of them and their flags, and the gradation of their pay, 
and their bickerings and jealousies. But, in general, I can 
assure you that they are all passed over, and all very ill 
used. Certainly, my home at my uncle’s brought me 
acquainted with a circle of admirals. Of Rears and Vices I 
saw enough. Now do not be suspecting me of a pun, I 
entreat.” 

Edmund again felt grave, and only replied, “It is a noble 
profession.” 

“Yes, the profession is well enough under’ two 
circumstances: if it make the fortune, and there be 
discretion in spending it; but, in short, it is not a favourite 


profession of mine. It has never worn an amiable form to 
me.” 

Edmund reverted to the harp, and was again very happy 
in the prospect of hearing her play. 

The subject of improving grounds, meanwhile, was still 
under consideration among the others; and Mrs. Grant 
could not help addressing her brother, though it was calling 
his attention from Miss Julia Bertram. 

“My dear Henry, have you nothing to say? You have been 
an improver yourself, and from what I hear of Everingham, 
it may vie with any place in England. Its natural beauties, I 
am sure, are great. Everingham, as it used to be, was 
perfect in my estimation: such a happy fall of ground, and 
such timber! What would I not give to see it again?” 

“Nothing could be so gratifying to me as to hear your 
opinion of it,” was his answer; “but I fear there would be 
some disappointment: you would not find it equal to your 
present ideas. In extent, it is a mere nothing; you would be 
surprised at its insignificance; and, as for improvement, 
there was very little for me to do — too little: I should like 
to have been busy much longer.” 

“You are fond of the sort of thing?” said Julia. 

“Excessively; but what with the natural advantages of the 
ground, which pointed out, even to a very young eye, what 
little remained to be done, and my own consequent 
resolutions, I had not been of age three months before 
Everingham was all that it is now. My plan was laid at 
Westminster, a little altered, perhaps, at Cambridge, and at 
one-and-twenty executed. I am inclined to envy Mr. 
Rushworth for having so much happiness yet before him. I 
have been a devourer of my own.” 

“Those who see quickly, will resolve quickly, and act 
quickly,” said Julia. “You can never want employment. 
Instead of envying Mr. Rushworth, you should assist him 
with your opinion.” 


Mrs. Grant, hearing the latter part of this speech, 
enforced it warmly, persuaded that no judgment could be 
equal to her brother’s; and as Miss Bertram caught at the 
idea likewise, and gave it her full support, declaring that, in 
her opinion, it was infinitely better to consult with friends 
and disinterested advisers, than immediately to throw the 
business into the hands of a professional man, Mr. 
Rushworth was very ready to request the favour of Mr. 
Crawford’s assistance; and Mr. Crawford, after properly 
depreciating his own abilities, was quite at his service in 
any way that could be useful. Mr. Rushworth then began to 
propose Mr. Crawford’s doing him the honour of coming 
over to Sotherton, and taking a bed there; when Mrs. 
Norris, as if reading in her two nieces’ minds their little 
approbation of a plan which was to take Mr. Crawford 
away, interposed with an amendment. 

“There can be no doubt of Mr. Crawford’s willingness; 
but why should not more of us go? Why should not we make 
a little party? Here are many that would be interested in 
your improvements, my dear Mr. Rushworth, and that 
would like to hear Mr. Crawford’s opinion on the spot, and 
that might be of some small use to you with their opinions; 
and, for my own part, I have been long wishing to wait 
upon your good mother again; nothing but having no horses 
of my own could have made me so remiss; but now I could 
go and sit a few hours with Mrs. Rushworth, while the rest 
of you walked about and settled things, and then we could 
all return to a late dinner here, or dine at Sotherton, just as 
might be most agreeable to your mother, and have a 
pleasant drive home by moonlight. I dare say Mr. Crawford 
would take my two nieces and me in his barouche, and 
Edmund can go on horseback, you know, sister, and Fanny 
will stay at home with you.” 

Lady Bertram made no objection; and every one 
concerned in the going was forward in expressing their 


ready concurrence, excepting Edmund, who heard it all and 
said nothing. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Well, Fanny, and how do you like Miss Crawford now?” 
said Edmund the next day, after thinking some time on the 
subject himself. “How did you like her yesterday?” 

“Very well — very much. I like to hear her talk. She 
entertains me; and she is so extremely pretty, that I have 
great pleasure in looking at her.” 

“Tt is her countenance that is so attractive. She has a 
wonderful play of feature! But was there nothing in her 
conversation that struck you, Fanny, as not quite right?” 

“Oh yes! she ought not to have spoken of her uncle as 
she did. I was quite astonished. An uncle with whom she 
has been living so many years, and who, whatever his faults 
may be, is so very fond of her brother, treating him, they 
say, quite like a son. I could not have believed it!” 

“T thought you would be struck. It was very wrong; very 
indecorous.” 

“And very ungrateful, I think.” 

“Ungrateful is a strong word. I do not know that her 
uncle has any claim to her gratitude; his wife certainly had; 
and it is the warmth of her respect for her aunt’s memory 
which misleads her here. She is awkwardly circumstanced. 
With such warm feelings and lively spirits it must be 
difficult to do justice to her affection for Mrs. Crawford, 
without throwing a shade on the Admiral. I do not pretend 
to know which was most to blame in their disagreements, 
though the Admiral’s present conduct might incline one to 
the side of his wife; but it is natural and amiable that Miss 
Crawford should acquit her aunt entirely. I do not censure 
her opinions; but there certainly is impropriety in making 
them public.” 

“Do not you think,” said Fanny, after a little 
consideration, “that this impropriety is a reflection itself 


upon Mrs. Crawford, as her niece has been entirely brought 
up by her? She cannot have given her right notions of what 
was due to the Admiral.” 

“That is a fair remark. Yes, we must suppose the faults of 
the niece to have been those of the aunt; and it makes one 
more sensible of the disadvantages she has been under. But 
I think her present home must do her good. Mrs. Grant’s 
manners are just what they ought to be. She speaks of her 
brother with a very pleasing affection.” 

“Yes, except as to his writing her such short letters. She 
made me almost laugh; but I cannot rate so very highly the 
love or good-nature of a brother who will not give himself 
the trouble of writing anything worth reading to his sisters, 
when they are separated. I am sure William would never 
have used me so, under any circumstances. And what right 
had she to suppose that you would not write long letters 
when you were absent?” 

“The right of a lively mind, Fanny, seizing whatever may 
contribute to its own amusement or that of others; perfectly 
allowable, when untinctured by ill-humour or roughness; 
and there is not a shadow of either in the countenance or 
manner of Miss Crawford: nothing sharp, or loud, or 
coarse. She is perfectly feminine, except in the instances 
we have been speaking of. There she cannot be justified. I 
am glad you saw it all as I did.” 

Having formed her mind and gained her affections, he 
had a good chance of her thinking like him; though at this 
period, and on this subject, there began now to be some 
danger of dissimilarity, for he was in a line of admiration of 
Miss Crawford, which might lead him where Fanny could 
not follow. Miss Crawford’s attractions did not lessen. The 
harp arrived, and rather added to her beauty, wit, and 
good-humour; for she played with the _ greatest 
obligingness, with an expression and taste which were 
peculiarly becoming, and there was something clever to be 
said at the close of every air. Edmund was at the Parsonage 


every day, to be indulged with his favourite instrument: one 
morning secured an invitation for the next; for the lady 
could not be unwilling to have a listener, and every thing 
was soon in a fair train. 

A young woman, pretty, lively, with a harp as elegant as 
herself, and both placed near a window, cut down to the 
ground, and opening on a little lawn, surrounded by shrubs 
in the rich foliage of summer, was enough to catch any 
man’s heart. The season, the scene, the air, were all 
favourable to tenderness and sentiment. Mrs. Grant and 
her tambour frame were not without their use: it was all in 
harmony; and as everything will turn to account when love 
is once set going, even the sandwich tray, and Dr. Grant 
doing the honours of it, were worth looking at. Without 
studying the business, however, or knowing what he was 
about, Edmund was beginning, at the end of a week of such 
intercourse, to be a good deal in love; and to the credit of 
the lady it may be added that, without his being a man of 
the world or an elder brother, without any of the arts of 
flattery or the gaieties of small talk, he began to be 
agreeable to her. She felt it to be so, though she had not 
foreseen, and could hardly understand it; for he was not 
pleasant by any common rule: he talked no nonsense; he 
paid no compliments; his opinions were unbending, his 
attentions tranquil and simple. There was a charm, 
perhaps, in his sincerity, his steadiness, his integrity, which 
Miss Crawford might be equal to feel, though not equal to 
discuss with herself. She did not think very much about it, 
however: he pleased her for the present; she liked to have 
him near her; it was enough. 

Fanny could not wonder that Edmund was at the 
Parsonage every morning; she would gladly have been 
there too, might she have gone in uninvited and unnoticed, 
to hear the harp; neither could she wonder that, when the 
evening stroll was over, and the two families parted again, 
he should think it right to attend Mrs. Grant and her sister 


to their home, while Mr. Crawford was devoted to the 
ladies of the Park; but she thought it a very bad exchange; 
and if Edmund were not there to mix the wine and water 
for her, would rather go without it than not. She was a little 
surprised that he could spend so many hours with Miss 
Crawford, and not see more of the sort of fault which he 
had already observed, and of which she was almost always 
reminded by a something of the same nature whenever she 
was in her company; but so it was. Edmund was fond of 
speaking to her of Miss Crawford, but he seemed to think it 
enough that the Admiral had since been spared; and she 
scrupled to point out her own remarks to him, lest it should 
appear like ill-nature. The first actual pain which Miss 
Crawford occasioned her was the consequence of an 
inclination to learn to ride, which the former caught, soon 
after her being settled at Mansfield, from the example of 
the young ladies at the Park, and which, when Edmund’s 
acquaintance with her increased, led to his encouraging the 
wish, and the offer of his own quiet mare for the purpose of 
her first attempts, as the best fitted for a beginner that 
either stable could furnish. No pain, no injury, however, was 
designed by him to his cousin in this offer: she was not to 
lose a day’s exercise by it. The mare was only to be taken 
down to the Parsonage half an hour before her ride were to 
begin; and Fanny, on its being first proposed, so far from 
feeling slighted, was almost over-powered with gratitude 
that he should be asking her leave for it. 

Miss Crawford made her first essay with great credit to 
herself, and no inconvenience to Fanny. Edmund, who had 
taken down the mare and presided at the whole, returned 
with it in excellent time, before either Fanny or the steady 
old coachman, who always attended her when she rode 
without her cousins, were ready to set forward. The second 
day’s trial was not so guiltless. Miss Crawford’s enjoyment 
of riding was such that she did not know how to leave off. 
Active and fearless, and though rather small, strongly 


made, she seemed formed for a horsewoman; and to the 
pure genuine pleasure of the exercise, something was 
probably added in Edmund’s attendance and instructions, 
and something more in the conviction of very much 
Surpassing her sex in general by her early progress, to 
make her unwilling to dismount. Fanny was ready and 
waiting, and Mrs. Norris was beginning to scold her for not 
being gone, and still no horse was announced, no Edmund 
appeared. To avoid her aunt, and look for him, she went 
out. 

The houses, though scarcely half a mile apart, were not 
within sight of each other; but, by walking fifty yards from 
the hall door, she could look down the park, and command 
a view of the Parsonage and all its demesnes, gently rising 
beyond the village road; and in Dr. Grant’s meadow she 
immediately saw the group — Edmund and Miss Crawford 
both on horse-back, riding side by side, Dr. and Mrs. Grant, 
and Mr. Crawford, with two or three grooms, standing 
about and looking on. A happy party it appeared to her, all 
interested in one object: cheerful beyond a doubt, for the 
sound of merriment ascended even to her. It was a sound 
which did not make her cheerful; she wondered that 
Edmund should forget her, and felt a pang. She could not 
turn her eyes from the meadow; she could not help 
watching all that passed. At first Miss Crawford and her 
companion made the circuit of the field, which was not 
small, at a foot’s pace; then, at her apparent suggestion, 
they rose into a canter; and to Fanny’s timid nature it was 
most astonishing to see how well she sat. After a few 
minutes they stopped entirely. Edmund was close to her; he 
was speaking to her; he was evidently directing her 
management of the bridle; he had hold of her hand; she 
saw it, or the imagination supplied what the eye could not 
reach. She must not wonder at all this; what could be more 
natural than that Edmund should be making himself useful, 
and proving his good-nature by any one? She could not but 


think, indeed, that Mr. Crawford might as well have saved 
him the trouble; that it would have been particularly proper 
and becoming in a brother to have done it himself; but Mr. 
Crawford, with all his boasted good-nature, and all his 
coachmanship, probably knew nothing of the matter, and 
had no active kindness in comparison of Edmund. She 
began to think it rather hard upon the mare to have such 
double duty; if she were forgotten, the poor mare should be 
remembered. 

Her feelings for one and the other were soon a little 
tranquillised by seeing the party in the meadow disperse, 
and Miss Crawford still on horseback, but attended by 
Edmund on foot, pass through a gate into the lane, and so 
into the park, and make towards the spot where she stood. 
She began then to be afraid of appearing rude and 
impatient; and walked to meet them with a great anxiety to 
avoid the suspicion. 

“My dear Miss Price,” said Miss Crawford, as soon as she 
was at all within hearing, “I am come to make my own 
apologies for keeping you waiting; but I have nothing in the 
world to say for myself — I knew it was very late, and that I 
was behaving extremely ill; and therefore, if you please, 
you must forgive me. Selfishness must always be forgiven, 
you know, because there is no hope of a cure.” 

Fanny’s answer was extremely civil, and Edmund added 
his conviction that she could be in no hurry. “For there is 
more than time enough for my cousin to ride twice as far as 
she ever goes,” said he, “and you have been promoting her 
comfort by preventing her from setting off half an hour 
sooner: clouds are now coming up, and she will not suffer 
from the heat as she would have done then. I wish you may 
not be fatigued by so much exercise. I wish you had saved 
yourself this walk home.” 

“No part of it fatigues me but getting off this horse, I 
assure you,” said she, as she sprang down with his help; “I 
am very strong. Nothing ever fatigues me but doing what I 


do not like. Miss Price, I give way to you with a very bad 
grace; but I sincerely hope you will have a pleasant ride, 
and that I may have nothing but good to hear of this dear, 
delightful, beautiful animal.” 

The old coachman, who had been waiting about with his 
own horse, now joining them, Fanny was lifted on hers, and 
they set off across another part of the park; her feelings of 
discomfort not lightened by seeing, as she looked back, that 
the others were walking down the hill together to the 
village; nor did her attendant do her much good by his 
comments on Miss Crawford’s great cleverness as a horse- 
woman, which he had been watching with an interest 
almost equal to her own. 

“It is a pleasure to see a lady with such a good heart for 
riding!” said he. “I never see one sit a horse better. She did 
not seem to have a thought of fear. Very different from you, 
miss, when you first began, six years ago come next Easter. 
Lord bless you! how you did tremble when Sir Thomas first 
had you put on!” 

In the drawing-room Miss Crawford was also celebrated. 
Her merit in being gifted by Nature with strength and 
courage was fully appreciated by the Miss Bertrams; her 
delight in riding was like their own; her early excellence in 
it was like their own, and they had great pleasure in 
praising it. 

“IT was sure she would ride well,” said Julia; “she has the 
make for it. Her figure is as neat as her brother’s.” 

“Yes,” added Maria, “and her spirits are as good, and she 
has the same energy of character. I cannot but think that 
good horsemanship has a great deal to do with the mind.” 

When they parted at night Edmund asked Fanny whether 
she meant to ride the next day. 

“No, I do not know — not if you want the mare,’ 
answer. 

“IT do not want her at all for myself,” said he; “but 
whenever you are next inclined to stay at home, I think 
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Miss Crawford would be glad to have her a longer time — 
for a whole morning, in short. She has a great desire to get 
as far as Mansfield Common: Mrs. Grant has been telling 
her of its fine views, and I have no doubt of her being 
perfectly equal to it. But any morning will do for this. She 
would be extremely sorry to interfere with you. It would be 
very wrong if she did. She rides only for pleasure; you for 
health.” 

“T shall not ride to-morrow, certainly,” said Fanny; “I have 
been out very often lately, and would rather stay at home. 
You know I am strong enough now to walk very well.” 

Edmund looked pleased, which must be Fanny’s comfort, 
and the ride to Mansfield Common took place the next 
morning: the party included all the young people but 
herself, and was much enjoyed at the time, and doubly 
enjoyed again in the evening discussion. A successful 
scheme of this sort generally brings on another; and the 
having been to Mansfield Common disposed them all for 
going somewhere else the day after. There were many 
other views to be shewn; and though the weather was hot, 
there were shady lanes wherever they wanted to go. A 
young party is always provided with a shady lane. Four fine 
mornings successively were spent in this manner, in 
shewing the Crawfords the country, and doing the honours 
of its finest spots. Everything answered; it was all gaiety 
and good-humour, the heat only supplying inconvenience 
enough to be talked of with pleasure — till the fourth day, 
when the happiness of one of the party was exceedingly 
clouded. Miss Bertram was the one. Edmund and Julia were 
invited to dine at the Parsonage, and she was excluded. It 
was meant and done by Mrs. Grant, with perfect good- 
humour, on Mr. Rushworth’s account, who was partly 
expected at the Park that day; but it was felt as a very 
grievous injury, and her good manners were severely taxed 
to conceal her vexation and anger till she reached home. As 
Mr. Rushworth did not come, the injury was increased, and 


she had not even the relief of shewing her power over him; 
she could only be sullen to her mother, aunt, and cousin, 
and throw as great a gloom as possible over their dinner 
and dessert. 

Between ten and eleven Edmund and Julia walked into 
the drawing-room, fresh with the evening air, glowing and 
cheerful, the very reverse of what they found in the three 
ladies sitting there, for Maria would scarcely raise her eyes 
from her book, and Lady Bertram was half-asleep; and even 
Mrs. Norris, discomposed by her niece’s ill-humour, and 
having asked one or two questions about the dinner, which 
were not immediately attended to, seemed almost 
determined to say no more. For a few minutes the brother 
and sister were too eager in their praise of the night and 
their remarks on the stars, to think beyond themselves; but 
when the first pause came, Edmund, looking around, said, 
“But where is Fanny? Is she gone to bed?” 

“No, not that I know of,” replied Mrs. Norris; “she was 
here a moment ago.” 

Her own gentle voice speaking from the other end of the 
room, which was a very long one, told them that she was on 
the sofa. Mrs. Norris began scolding. 

“That is a very foolish trick, Fanny, to be idling away all 
the evening upon a sofa. Why cannot you come and sit 
here, and employ yourself as we do? If you have no work of 
your own, I can supply you from the poor basket. There is 
all the new calico, that was bought last week, not touched 
yet. Iam sure I almost broke my back by cutting it out. You 
should learn to think of other people; and, take my word for 
it, it is a shocking trick for a young person to be always 
lolling upon a sofa.” 

Before half this was said, Fanny was returned to her seat 
at the table, and had taken up her work again; and Julia, 
who was in high good-humour, from the pleasures of the 
day, did her the justice of exclaiming, “I must say, ma’am, 


that Fanny is as little upon the sofa as anybody in the 
house.” 

“Fanny,” said Edmund, after looking at her attentively, “1 
am sure you have the headache.” 

She could not deny it, but said it was not very bad. 

“T can hardly believe you,” he replied; “I know your looks 
too well. How long have you had it?” 

“Since a little before dinner. It is nothing but the heat.” 

“Did you go out in the heat?” 

“Go out! to be sure she did,” said Mrs. Norris: “would 
you have her stay within such a fine day as this? Were not 
we all out? Even your mother was out to-day for above an 
hour.” 

“Yes, indeed, Edmund,” added her ladyship, who had 
been thoroughly awakened by Mrs. Norris’s_ sharp 
reprimand to Fanny; “I was out above an hour. I sat three- 
quarters of an hour in the flower-garden, while Fanny cut 
the roses; and very pleasant it was, I assure you, but very 
hot. It was shady enough in the alcove, but I declare I quite 
dreaded the coming home again.” 

“Fanny has been cutting roses, has she?” 

“Yes, and I am afraid they will be the last this year. Poor 
thing! She found it hot enough; but they were so full-blown 
that one could not wait.” 

“There was no help for it, certainly,” rejoined Mrs. 
Norris, in a rather softened voice; “but I question whether 
her headache might not be caught then, sister. There is 
nothing so likely to give it as standing and stooping in a hot 
sun; but I dare say it will be well to-morrow. Suppose you 
let her have your aromatic vinegar; I always forget to have 
mine filled.” 

“She has got it,” said Lady Bertram; “she has had it ever 
since she came back from your house the second time.” 

“What!” cried Edmund; “has she been walking as well as 
cutting roses; walking across the hot park to your house, 
and doing it twice, ma’am? No wonder her head aches.” 


Mrs. Norris was talking to Julia, and did not hear. 

“T was afraid it would be too much for her,” said Lady 
Bertram; “but when the roses were gathered, your aunt 
wished to have them, and then you know they must be 
taken home.” 

“But were there roses enough to oblige her to go twice?” 

“No; but they were to be put into the spare room to dry; 
and, unluckily, Fanny forgot to lock the door of the room 
and bring away the key, so she was obliged to go again.” 

Edmund got up and walked about the room, saying, “And 
could nobody be employed on such an errand but Fanny? 
Upon my word, ma’am, it has been a very ill-managed 
business.” 

“T am sure I do not know how it was to have been done 
better,” cried Mrs. Norris, unable to be longer deaf; “unless 
I had gone myself, indeed; but I cannot be in two places at 
once; and I was talking to Mr. Green at that very time about 
your mother’s dairymaid, by her desire, and had promised 
John Groom to write to Mrs. Jefferies about his son, and the 
poor fellow was waiting for me half an hour. I think nobody 
can justly accuse me of sparing myself upon any occasion, 
but really I cannot do everything at once. And as for 
Fanny’s just stepping down to my house for me — it is not 
much above a quarter of a mile — I cannot think I was 
unreasonable to ask it. How often do I pace it three times a 
day, early and late, ay, and in all weathers too, and say 
nothing about it?” 

“T wish Fanny had half your strength, ma’am.” 

“If Fanny would be more regular in her exercise, she 
would not be knocked up so soon. She has not been out on 
horseback now this long while, and I am persuaded that, 
when she does not ride, she ought to walk. If she had been 
riding before, I should not have asked it of her. But I 
thought it would rather do her good after being stooping 
among the roses; for there is nothing so refreshing as a 
walk after a fatigue of that kind; and though the sun was 


strong, it was not so very hot. Between ourselves, 
Edmund,” nodding significantly at his mother, “it was 
cutting the roses, and dawdling about in the flower-garden, 
that did the mischief.” 

“T am afraid it was, indeed,” said the more candid Lady 
Bertram, who had overheard her; “I am very much afraid 
she caught the headache there, for the heat was enough to 
kill anybody. It was as much as I could bear myself. Sitting 
and calling to Pug, and trying to keep him from the flower- 
beds, was almost too much for me.” 

Edmund said no more to either lady; but going quietly to 
another table, on which the supper-tray yet remained, 
brought a glass of Madeira to Fanny, and obliged her to 
drink the greater part. She wished to be able to decline it; 
but the tears, which a variety of feelings created, made it 
easier to swallow than to speak. 

Vexed as Edmund was with his mother and aunt, he was 
still more angry with himself. His own forgetfulness of her 
was worse than anything which they had done. Nothing of 
this would have happened had she been _ properly 
considered; but she had been left four days together 
without any choice of companions or exercise, and without 
any excuse for avoiding whatever her unreasonable aunts 
might require. He was ashamed to think that for four days 
together she had not had the power of riding, and very 
seriously resolved, however unwilling he must be to check 
a pleasure of Miss Crawford’s, that it should never happen 
again. 

Fanny went to bed with her heart as full as on the first 
evening of her arrival at the Park. The state of her spirits 
had probably had its share in her indisposition; for she had 
been feeling neglected, and been struggling against 
discontent and envy for some days past. As she leant on the 
sofa, to which she had retreated that she might not be 
seen, the pain of her mind had been much beyond that in 
her head; and the sudden change which Edmund’s kindness 


had then occasioned, made her hardly know how to support 
herself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Fanny’s rides recommenced the very next day; and as it 
was a pleasant fresh-feeling morning, less hot than the 
weather had lately been, Edmund trusted that her losses, 
both of health and pleasure, would be soon made good. 
While she was gone Mr. Rushworth arrived, escorting his 
mother, who came to be civil and to shew her civility 
especially, in urging the execution of the plan for visiting 
Sotherton, which had been started a fortnight before, and 
which, in consequence of her subsequent absence from 
home, had since lain dormant. Mrs. Norris and her nieces 
were all well pleased with its revival, and an early day was 
named and agreed to, provided Mr. Crawford should be 
disengaged: the young ladies did not forget that stipulation, 
and though Mrs. Norris would willingly have answered for 
his being so, they would neither authorise the liberty nor 
run the risk; and at last, on a hint from Miss Bertram, Mr. 
Rushworth discovered that the properest thing to be done 
was for him to walk down to the Parsonage directly, and 
call on Mr. Crawford, and inquire whether Wednesday 
would suit him or not. 

Before his return Mrs. Grant and Miss Crawford came in. 
Having been out some time, and taken a different route to 
the house, they had not met him. Comfortable hopes, 
however, were given that he would find Mr. Crawford at 
home. The Sotherton scheme was mentioned of course. It 
was hardly possible, indeed, that anything else should be 
talked of, for Mrs. Norris was in high spirits about it; and 
Mrs. Rushworth, a well-meaning, civil, prosing, pompous 
woman, who thought nothing of consequence, but as it 
related to her own and her son’s concerns, had not yet 
given over pressing Lady Bertram to be of the party. Lady 
Bertram constantly declined it; but her placid manner of 


refusal made Mrs. Rushworth still think she wished to 
come, till Mrs. Norris’s more numerous words and louder 
tone convinced her of the truth. 

“The fatigue would be too much for my sister, a great 
deal too much, I assure you, my dear Mrs. Rushworth. Ten 
miles there, and ten back, you know. You must excuse my 
sister on this occasion, and accept of our two dear girls and 
myself without her. Sotherton is the only place that could 
give her a wish to go so far, but it cannot be, indeed. She 
will have a companion in Fanny Price, you know, so it will 
all do very well; and as for Edmund, as he is not here to 
speak for himself, I will answer for his being most happy to 
join the party. He can go on horseback, you know.” 

Mrs. Rushworth being obliged to yield to Lady Bertram’s 
staying at home, could only be sorry. “The loss of her 
ladyship’s company would be a great drawback, and she 
should have been extremely happy to have seen the young 
lady too, Miss Price, who had never been at Sotherton yet, 
and it was a pity she should not see the place.” 

“You are very kind, you are all kindness, my dear 
madam,” cried Mrs. Norris; “but as to Fanny, she will have 
opportunities in plenty of seeing Sotherton. She has time 
enough before her; and her going now is quite out of the 
question. Lady Bertram could not possibly spare her.” 

“Oh no! I cannot do without Fanny.” 

Mrs. Rushworth proceeded next, under the conviction 
that everybody must be wanting to see Sotherton, to 
include Miss Crawford in the invitation; and though Mrs. 
Grant, who had not been at the trouble of visiting Mrs. 
Rushworth, on her coming into the neighbourhood, civilly 
declined it on her own account, she was glad to secure any 
pleasure for her sister; and Mary, properly pressed and 
persuaded, was not long in accepting her share of the 
civility. Mr. Rushworth came back from the Parsonage 
successful; and Edmund made his appearance just in time 
to learn what had been settled for Wednesday, to attend 


Mrs. Rushworth to her carriage, and walk half-way down 
the park with the two other ladies. 

On his return to the breakfast-room, he found Mrs. 
Norris trying to make up her mind as to whether Miss 
Crawford’s being of the party were desirable or not, or 
whether her brother’s barouche would not be full without 
her. The Miss Bertrams laughed at the idea, assuring her 
that the barouche would hold four perfectly well, 
independent of the box, on which one might go with him. 

“But why is it necessary,” said Edmund, “that Crawford’s 
carriage, or his only, should be employed? Why is no use to 
be made of my mother’s chaise? I could not, when the 
scheme was first mentioned the other day, understand why 
a visit from the family were not to be made in the carriage 
of the family.” 

“What!” cried Julia: “go boxed up three in a postchaise in 
this weather, when we may have seats in a barouche! No, 
my dear Edmund, that will not quite do.” 

“Besides,” said Maria, “I know that Mr. Crawford 
depends upon taking us. After what passed at first, he 
would claim it as a promise.” 

“And, my dear Edmund,” added Mrs. Norris, “taking out 
two carriages when one will do, would be trouble for 
nothing; and, between ourselves, coachman is not very fond 
of the roads between this and Sotherton: he always 
complains bitterly of the narrow lanes scratching his 
carriage, and you know one should not like to have dear Sir 
Thomas, when he comes home, find all the varnish 
scratched off.” 

“That would not be a very handsome reason for using Mr. 
Crawford’s,” said Maria; “but the truth is, that Wilcox is a 
stupid old fellow, and does not know how to drive. I will 
answer for it that we shall find no inconvenience from 
narrow roads on Wednesday.” 

“There is no hardship, I suppose, nothing unpleasant,” 
said Edmund, “in going on the barouche box.” 


“Unpleasant!” cried Maria: “oh dear! I believe it would 
be generally thought the favourite seat. There can be no 
comparison as to one’s view of the country. Probably Miss 
Crawford will choose the barouche-box herself.” 

“There can be no objection, then, to Fanny’s going with 
you; there can be no doubt of your having room for her.” 

“Fanny!” repeated Mrs. Norris; “my dear Edmund, there 
is no idea of her going with us. She stays with her aunt. I 
told Mrs. Rushworth so. She is not expected.” 

“You can have no reason, I imagine, madam,” said he, 
addressing his mother, “for wishing Fanny not to be of the 
party, but as it relates to yourself, to your own comfort. If 
you could do without her, you would not wish to keep her at 
home?” 

“To be sure not, but I cannot do without her.” 

“You can, if I stay at home with you, as I mean to do.” 

There was a general cry out at this. “Yes,” he continued, 
“there is no necessity for my going, and I mean to stay at 
home. Fanny has a great desire to see Sotherton. I know 
she wishes it very much. She has not often a gratification of 
the kind, and I am sure, ma’am, you would be glad to give 
her the pleasure now?” 

“Oh yes! very glad, if your aunt sees no objection.” 

Mrs. Norris was very ready with the only objection which 
could remain — their having positively assured Mrs. 
Rushworth that Fanny could not go, and the very strange 
appearance there would consequently be in taking her, 
which seemed to her a difficulty quite impossible to be got 
over. It must have the strangest appearance! It would be 
something so very unceremonious, so bordering on 
disrespect for Mrs. Rushworth, whose own manners were 
such a pattern of good-breeding and attention, that she 
really did not feel equal to it. Mrs. Norris had no affection 
for Fanny, and no wish of procuring her pleasure at any 
time; but her opposition to Edmund now, arose more from 
partiality for her own scheme, because it was her own, than 


from anything else. She felt that she had arranged 
everything extremely well, and that any alteration must be 
for the worse. When Edmund, therefore, told her in reply, 
as he did when she would give him the hearing, that she 
need not distress herself on Mrs. Rushworth’s account, 
because he had taken the opportunity, as he walked with 
her through the hall, of mentioning Miss Price as one who 
would probably be of the party, and had directly received a 
very sufficient invitation for his cousin, Mrs. Norris was too 
much vexed to submit with a very good grace, and would 
only say, “Very well, very well, just as you chuse, settle it 
your own way, I am sure I do not care about it.” 

“It seems very odd,” said Maria, “that you should be 
staying at home instead of Fanny.” 

“T am sure she ought to be very much obliged to you,” 
added Julia, hastily leaving the room as she spoke, from a 
consciousness that she ought to offer to stay at home 
herself. 

“Fanny will feel quite as grateful as the occasion 
requires,” was Edmund’s only reply, and the subject dropt. 

Fanny’s gratitude, when she heard the plan, was, in fact, 
much greater than her pleasure. She felt Edmund’s 
kindness with all, and more than all, the sensibility which 
he, unsuspicious of her fond attachment, could be aware of; 
but that he should forego any enjoyment on her account 
gave her pain, and her own satisfaction in seeing Sotherton 
would be nothing without him. 

The next meeting of the two Mansfield families produced 
another alteration in the plan, and one that was admitted 
with general approbation. Mrs. Grant offered herself as 
companion for the day to Lady Bertram in lieu of her son, 
and Dr. Grant was to join them at dinner. Lady Bertram was 
very well pleased to have it so, and the young ladies were 
in spirits again. Even Edmund was very thankful for an 
arrangement which restored him to his share of the party; 
and Mrs. Norris thought it an excellent plan, and had it at 


her tongue’s end, and was on the point of proposing it, 
when Mrs. Grant spoke. 

Wednesday was fine, and soon after breakfast the 
barouche arrived, Mr. Crawford driving his sisters; and as 
everybody was ready, there was nothing to be done but for 
Mrs. Grant to alight and the others to take their places. The 
place of all places, the envied seat, the post of honour, was 
unappropriated. To whose happy lot was it to fall? While 
each of the Miss Bertrams were meditating how best, and 
with the most appearance of obliging the others, to secure 
it, the matter was settled by Mrs. Grant’s saying, as she 
stepped from the carriage, “As there are five of you, it will 
be better that one should sit with Henry; and as you were 
saying lately that you wished you could drive, Julia, I think 
this will be a good opportunity for you to take a lesson.” 

Happy Julia! Unhappy Maria! The former was on the 
barouche-box in a moment, the latter took her seat within, 
in gloom and mortification; and the carriage drove off amid 
the good wishes of the two remaining ladies, and the 
barking of Pug in his mistress’s arms. 

Their road was through a pleasant country; and Fanny, 
whose rides had never been extensive, was soon beyond 
her knowledge, and was very happy in observing all that 
was new, and admiring all that was pretty. She was not 
often invited to join in the conversation of the others, nor 
did she desire it. Her own thoughts and reflections were 
habitually her best companions; and, in observing the 
appearance of the country, the bearings of the roads, the 
difference of soil, the state of the harvest, the cottages, the 
cattle, the children, she found entertainment that could 
only have been heightened by having Edmund to speak to 
of what she felt. That was the only point of resemblance 
between her and the lady who sat by her: in everything but 
a value for Edmund, Miss Crawford was very unlike her. 
She had none of Fanny’s delicacy of taste, of mind, of 
feeling; she saw Nature, inanimate Nature, with little 


observation; her attention was all for men and women, her 
talents for the light and lively. In looking back after 
Edmund, however, when there was any stretch of road 
behind them, or when he gained on them in ascending a 
considerable hill, they were united, and a “there he is” 
broke at the same moment from them both, more than 
once. 

For the first seven miles Miss Bertram had very little real 
comfort: her prospect always ended in Mr. Crawford and 
her sister sitting side by side, full of conversation and 
merriment; and to see only his expressive profile as he 
turned with a smile to Julia, or to catch the laugh of the 
other, was a perpetual source of irritation, which her own 
sense of propriety could but just smooth over. When Julia 
looked back, it was with a countenance of delight, and 
whenever she spoke to them, it was in the highest spirits: 
“her view of the country was charming, she wished they 
could all see it,” etc.; but her only offer of exchange was 
addressed to Miss Crawford, as they gained the summit of 
a long hill, and was not more inviting than this: “Here is a 
fine burst of country. I wish you had my seat, but I dare say 
you will not take it, let me press you ever so much;” and 
Miss Crawford could hardly answer before they were 
moving again at a good pace. 

When they came within the influence of Sotherton 
associations, it was better for Miss Bertram, who might be 
said to have two strings to her bow. She had Rushworth 
feelings, and Crawford feelings, and in the vicinity of 
Sotherton the former had _ considerable effect. Mr. 
Rushworth’s consequence was hers. She could not tell Miss 
Crawford that “those woods belonged to Sotherton,” she 
could not carelessly observe that “she believed that it was 
now all Mr. Rushworth’s property on each side of the road,” 
without elation of heart; and it was a pleasure to increase 
with their approach to the capital freehold mansion, and 


ancient manorial residence of the family, with all its rights 
of court-leet and court-baron. 

“Now we shall have no more rough road, Miss Crawford; 
our difficulties are over. The rest of the way is such as it 
ought to be. Mr. Rushworth has made it since he succeeded 
to the estate. Here begins the village. Those cottages are 
really a disgrace. The church spire is reckoned remarkably 
handsome. I am glad the church is not so close to the great 
house as often happens in old places. The annoyance of the 
bells must be terrible. There is the parsonage: a tidy- 
looking house, and I understand the clergyman and his wife 
are very decent people. Those are almshouses, built by 
some of the family. To the right is the steward’s house; he is 
a very respectable man. Now we are coming to the lodge- 
gates; but we have nearly a mile through the park still. It is 
not ugly, you see, at this end; there is some fine timber, but 
the situation of the house is dreadful. We go down hill to it 
for half a mile, and it is a pity, for it would not be an ill- 
looking place if it had a better approach.” 

Miss Crawford was not slow to admire; she pretty well 
guessed Miss Bertram’s feelings, and made it a point of 
honour to promote her enjoyment to the utmost. Mrs. 
Norris was all delight and volubility; and even Fanny had 
something to say in admiration, and might be heard with 
complacency. Her eye was eagerly taking in everything 
within her reach; and after being at some pains to get a 
view of the house, and observing that “it was a sort of 
building which she could not look at but with respect,” she 
added, “Now, where is the avenue? The house fronts the 
east, I perceive. The avenue, therefore, must be at the back 
of it. Mr. Rushworth talked of the west front.” 

“Yes, it is exactly behind the house; begins at a little 
distance, and ascends for half a mile to the extremity of the 
grounds. You may see something of it here — something of 
the more distant trees. It is oak entirely.” 


Miss Bertram could now speak with decided information 
of what she had known nothing about when Mr. Rushworth 
had asked her opinion; and her spirits were in as happy a 
flutter as vanity and pride could furnish, when they drove 
up to the spacious stone steps before the principal 
entrance. 


CHAPTER IX 


Mr. Rushworth was at the door to receive his fair lady; and 
the whole party were welcomed by him with due attention. 
In the drawing-room they were met with equal cordiality by 
the mother, and Miss Bertram had all the distinction with 
each that she could wish. After the business of arriving was 
over, it was first necessary to eat, and the doors were 
thrown open to admit them through one or _ two 
intermediate rooms into the appointed dining-parlour, 
where a collation was prepared with abundance and 
elegance. Much was said, and much was ate, and all went 
well. The particular object of the day was then considered. 
How would Mr. Crawford like, in what manner would he 
chuse, to take a survey of the grounds? Mr. Rushworth 
mentioned his curricle. Mr. Crawford suggested the greater 
desirableness of some carriage which might convey more 
than two. “To be depriving themselves of the advantage of 
other eyes and other judgments, might be an evil even 
beyond the loss of present pleasure.” 

Mrs. Rushworth proposed that the chaise should be 
taken also; but this was scarcely received as an 
amendment: the young ladies neither smiled nor spoke. Her 
next proposition, of shewing the house to such of them as 
had not been there before, was more acceptable, for Miss 
Bertram was pleased to have its size displayed, and all 
were glad to be doing something. 

The whole party rose accordingly, and under Mrs. 
Rushworth’s guidance were shewn through a number of 
rooms, all lofty, and many large, and amply furnished in the 
taste of fifty years back, with shining floors, solid 
mahogany, rich damask, marble, gilding, and carving, each 
handsome in its way. Of pictures there were abundance, 
and some few good, but the larger part were family 


portraits, no longer anything to anybody but Mrs. 
Rushworth, who had been at great pains to learn all that 
the housekeeper could teach, and was now almost equally 
well qualified to shew the house. On the present occasion 
she addressed herself chiefly to Miss Crawford and Fanny, 
but there was no comparison in the willingness of their 
attention; for Miss Crawford, who had seen scores of great 
houses, and cared for none of them, had only the 
appearance of civilly listening, while Fanny, to whom 
everything was almost as interesting as it was new, 
attended with unaffected earnestness to all that Mrs. 
Rushworth could relate of the family in former times, its 
rise and grandeur, regal visits and loyal efforts, delighted to 
connect anything with history already known, or warm her 
imagination with scenes of the past. 

The situation of the house excluded the possibility of 
much prospect from any of the rooms; and while Fanny and 
some of the others were attending Mrs. Rushworth, Henry 
Crawford was looking grave and shaking his head at the 
windows. Every room on the west front looked across a 
lawn to the beginning of the avenue immediately beyond 
tall iron palisades and gates. 

Having visited many more rooms than could be supposed 
to be of any other use than to contribute to the window-tax, 
and find employment for housemaids, “Now,” said Mrs. 
Rushworth, “we are coming to the chapel, which properly 
we ought to enter from above, and look down upon; but as 
we are quite among friends, I will take you in this way, if 
you will excuse me.” 

They entered. Fanny’s imagination had prepared her for 
something grander than a mere spacious, oblong room, 
fitted up for the purpose of devotion: with nothing more 
striking or more solemn than the profusion of mahogany, 
and the crimson velvet cushions appearing over the ledge 
of the family gallery above. “I am disappointed,” said she, 
in a low voice, to Edmund. “This is not my idea of a chapel. 


There is nothing awful here, nothing melancholy, nothing 
grand. Here are no aisles, no arches, no inscriptions, no 
banners. No banners, cousin, to be ‘blown by the night 
wind of heaven.’ No signs that a ‘Scottish monarch sleeps 
below.” 

“You forget, Fanny, how lately all this has been built, and 
for how confined a purpose, compared with the old chapels 
of castles and monasteries. It was only for the private use 
of the family. They have been buried, I suppose, in the 
parish church. There you must look for the banners and the 
achievements.” 

“Tt was foolish of me not to think of all that; but I am 
disappointed.” 

Mrs. Rushworth began her relation. “This chapel was 
fitted up as you See it, in James the Second’s time. Before 
that period, as I understand, the pews were only wainscot; 
and there is some reason to think that the linings and 
cushions of the pulpit and family seat were only purple 
cloth; but this is not quite certain. It is a handsome chapel, 
and was formerly in constant use both morning and 
evening. Prayers were always read in it by the domestic 
chaplain, within the memory of many; but the late Mr. 
Rushworth left it off.” 

“Every generation has its improvements,” said Miss 
Crawford, with a smile, to Edmund. 

Mrs. Rushworth was gone to repeat her lesson to Mr. 
Crawford; and Edmund, Fanny, and Miss Crawford 
remained in a cluster together. 

“It is a pity,” cried Fanny, “that the custom should have 
been discontinued. It was a valuable part of former times. 
There is something in a chapel and chaplain so much in 
character with a great house, with one’s ideas of what such 
a household should be! A whole family assembling regularly 
for the purpose of prayer is fine!” 

“Very fine indeed,” said Miss Crawford, laughing. “It 
must do the heads of the family a great deal of good to 


force all the poor housemaids and footmen to leave 
business and pleasure, and say their prayers here twice a 
day, while they are inventing excuses themselves for 
staying away.” 

“That is hardly Fanny’s idea of a family assembling,” said 
Edmund. “If the master and mistress do not attend 
themselves, there must be more harm than good in the 
custom.” 

“At any rate, it is safer to leave people to their own 
devices on such subjects. Everybody likes to go their own 
way — to chuse their own time and manner of devotion. 
The obligation of attendance, the formality, the restraint, 
the length of time — altogether it is a formidable thing, and 
what nobody likes; and if the good people who used to 
kneel and gape in that gallery could have foreseen that the 
time would ever come when men and women might lie 
another ten minutes in bed, when they woke with a 
headache, without danger of reprobation, because chapel 
was missed, they would have jumped with joy and envy. 
Cannot you imagine with what unwilling feelings the 
former belles of the house of Rushworth did many a time 
repair to this chapel? The young Mrs. Eleanors and Mrs. 
Bridgets — starched up into seeming piety, but with heads 
full of something very different — especially if the poor 
chaplain were not worth looking at — and, in those days, I 
fancy parsons were very inferior even to what they are 
now.” 

For a few moments she was unanswered. Fanny coloured 
and looked at Edmund, but felt too angry for speech; and 
he needed a little recollection before he could say, “Your 
lively mind can hardly be serious even on serious subjects. 
You have given us an amusing sketch, and human nature 
cannot say it was not so. We must all feel at times the 
difficulty of fixing our thoughts as we could wish; but if you 
are supposing it a frequent thing, that is to say, a weakness 
grown into a habit from neglect, what could be expected 


from the private devotions of such persons? Do you think 
the minds which are suffered, which are indulged in 
wanderings in a chapel, would be more collected in a 
closet?” 

“Yes, very likely. They would have two chances at least in 
their favour. There would be less to distract the attention 
from without, and it would not be tried so long.” 

“The mind which does not struggle against itself under 
one circumstance, would find objects to distract it in the 
other, I believe; and the influence of the place and of 
example may often rouse better feelings than are begun 
with. The greater length of the service, however, I admit to 
be sometimes too hard a stretch upon the mind. One wishes 
it were not so; but I have not yet left Oxford long enough to 
forget what chapel prayers are.” 

While this was passing, the rest of the party being 
scattered about the chapel, Julia called Mr. Crawford’s 
attention to her sister, by saying, “Do look at Mr. 
Rushworth and Maria, standing side by side, exactly as if 
the ceremony were going to be performed. Have not they 
completely the air of it?” 

Mr. Crawford smiled his acquiescence, and stepping 
forward to Maria, said, in a voice which she only could 
hear, “I do not like to see Miss Bertram so near the altar.” 

Starting, the lady instinctively moved a step or two, but 
recovering herself in a moment, affected to laugh, and 
asked him, in a tone not much louder, “If he would give her 
away?” 

“T am afraid I should do it very awkwardly,” was his reply, 
with a look of meaning. 

Julia, joining them at the moment, carried on the joke. 

“Upon my word, it is really a pity that it should not take 
place directly, if we had but a proper licence, for here we 
are altogether, and nothing in the world could be more 
snug and pleasant.” And she talked and laughed about it 
with so little caution as to catch the comprehension of Mr. 


Rushworth and his mother, and expose her sister to the 
whispered gallantries of her lover, while Mrs. Rushworth 
spoke with proper smiles and dignity of its being a most 
happy event to her whenever it took place. 

“If Edmund were but in orders!” cried Julia, and running 
to where he stood with Miss Crawford and Fanny: “My dear 
Edmund, if you were but in orders now, you might perform 
the ceremony directly. How unlucky that you are not 
ordained; Mr. Rushworth and Maria are quite ready.” 

Miss Crawford’s countenance, as Julia spoke, might have 
amused a disinterested observer. She looked almost aghast 
under the new idea she was receiving. Fanny pitied her. 
“How distressed she will be at what she said just now,” 
passed across her mind. 

“Ordained!” said Miss Crawford; “what, are you to be a 
clergyman?” 

“Yes; I shall take orders soon after my father’s return — 
probably at Christmas.” 

Miss Crawford, rallying her spirits, and recovering her 
complexion, replied only, “If I had known this before, I 
would have spoken of the cloth with more respect,” and 
turned the subject. 

The chapel was soon afterwards left to the silence and 
stillness which reigned in it, with few interruptions, 
throughout the year. Miss Bertram, displeased with her 
sister, led the way, and all seemed to feel that they had 
been there long enough. 

The lower part of the house had been now entirely 
shewn, and Mrs. Rushworth, never weary in the cause, 
would have proceeded towards the principal staircase, and 
taken them through all the rooms above, if her son had not 
interposed with a doubt of there being time enough. “For 
if,” said he, with the sort of self-evident proposition which 
many a clearer head does not always avoid, “we are too 
long going over the house, we shall not have time for what 


is to be done out of doors. It is past two, and we are to dine 
at five.” 

Mrs. Rushworth submitted; and the question of surveying 
the grounds, with the who and the how, was likely to be 
more fully agitated, and Mrs. Norris was beginning to 
arrange by what junction of carriages and horses most 
could be done, when the young people, meeting with an 
outward door, temptingly open on a flight of steps which 
led immediately to turf and shrubs, and all the sweets of 
pleasure-grounds, as by one impulse, one wish for air and 
liberty, all walked out. 

“Suppose we turn down here for the present,” said Mrs. 
Rushworth, civilly taking the hint and following them. 
“Here are the greatest number of our plants, and here are 
the curious pheasants.” 

“Query,” said Mr. Crawford, looking round him, “whether 
we may not find something to employ us here before we go 
farther? I see walls of great promise. Mr. Rushworth, shall 
we summon a council on this lawn?” 

“James,” said Mrs. Rushworth to her son, “I believe the 
wilderness will be new to all the party. The Miss Bertrams 
have never seen the wilderness yet.” 

No objection was made, but for some time there seemed 
no inclination to move in any plan, or to any distance. All 
were attracted at first by the plants or the pheasants, and 
all dispersed about in happy independence. Mr. Crawford 
was the first to move forward to examine the capabilities of 
that end of the house. The lawn, bounded on each side by a 
high wall, contained beyond the first planted area a 
bowling-green, and beyond the bowling-green a long 
terrace walk, backed by iron palisades, and commanding a 
view over them into the tops of the trees of the wilderness 
immediately adjoining. It was a good spot for fault-finding. 
Mr. Crawford was soon followed by Miss Bertram and Mr. 
Rushworth; and when, after a little time, the others began 
to form into parties, these three were found in busy 


consultation on the terrace by Edmund, Miss Crawford, and 
Fanny, who seemed as naturally to unite, and who, after a 
short participation of their regrets and difficulties, left 
them and walked on. The remaining three, Mrs. Rushworth, 
Mrs. Norris, and Julia, were still far behind; for Julia, whose 
happy star no longer prevailed, was obliged to keep by the 
side of Mrs. Rushworth, and restrain her impatient feet to 
that lady’s slow pace, while her aunt, having fallen in with 
the housekeeper, who was come out to feed the pheasants, 
was lingering behind in gossip with her. Poor Julia, the only 
one out of the nine not tolerably satisfied with their lot, was 
now in a state of complete penance, and as different from 
the Julia of the barouche-box as could well be imagined. 
The politeness which she had been brought up to practise 
as a duty made it impossible for her to escape; while the 
want of that higher species of self-command, that just 
consideration of others, that knowledge of her own heart, 
that principle of right, which had not formed any essential 
part of her education, made her miserable under it. 

“This is insufferably hot,” said Miss Crawford, when they 
had taken one turn on the terrace, and were drawing a 
second time to the door in the middle which opened to the 
wilderness. “Shall any of us object to being comfortable? 
Here is a nice little wood, if one can but get into it. What 
happiness if the door should not be locked! but of course it 
is; for in these great places the gardeners are the only 
people who can go where they like.” 

The door, however, proved not to be locked, and they 
were all agreed in turning joyfully through it, and leaving 
the unmitigated glare of day behind. A considerable flight 
of steps landed them in the wilderness, which was a 
planted wood of about two acres, and though chiefly of 
larch and laurel, and beech cut down, and though laid out 
with too much regularity, was darkness and shade, and 
natural beauty, compared with the bowling-green and the 
terrace. They all felt the refreshment of it, and for some 


time could only walk and admire. At length, after a short 
pause, Miss Crawford began with, “So you are to be a 
clergyman, Mr. Bertram. This is rather a surprise to me.” 

“Why should it surprise you? You must suppose me 
designed for some profession, and might perceive that I am 
neither a lawyer, nor a soldier, nor a sailor.” 

“Very true; but, in short, it had not occurred to me. And 
you know there is generally an uncle or a grandfather to 
leave a fortune to the second son.” 

“A very praiseworthy practice,” said Edmund, “but not 
quite universal. I am one of the exceptions, and being one, 
must do something for myself.” 

“But why are you to be a clergyman? I thought that was 
always the lot of the youngest, where there were many to 
chuse before him.” 

“Do you think the church itself never chosen, then?” 

“Never is a black word. But yes, in the never of 
conversation, which means not very often, I do think it. For 
what is to be done in the church? Men love to distinguish 
themselves, and in either of the other lines distinction may 
be gained, but not in the church. A clergyman is nothing.” 

“The nothing of conversation has its gradations, I hope, 
as well as the never. A clergyman cannot be high in state or 
fashion. He must not head mobs, or set the ton in dress. 
But I cannot call that situation nothing which has the 
charge of all that is of the first importance to mankind, 
individually or collectively considered, temporally and 
eternally, which has the guardianship of religion and 
morals, and consequently of the manners which result from 
their influence. No one here can call the office nothing. If 
the man who holds it is so, it is by the neglect of his duty, 
by foregoing its just importance, and stepping out of his 
place to appear what he ought not to appear.” 

“You assign greater consequence to the clergyman than 
one has been used to hear given, or than I can quite 
comprehend. One does not see much of this influence and 


importance in society, and how can it be acquired where 
they are so seldom seen themselves? How can two sermons 
a week, even supposing them worth hearing, supposing the 
preacher to have the sense to prefer Blair’s to his own, do 
all that you speak of? govern the conduct and fashion the 
manners of a large congregation for the rest of the week? 
One scarcely sees a clergyman out of his pulpit.” 

“You are speaking of London, J am speaking of the nation 
at large.” 

“The metropolis, I imagine, is a pretty fair sample of the 
rest.” 

“Not, I should hope, of the proportion of virtue to vice 
throughout the kingdom. We do not look in great cities for 
our best morality. It is not there that respectable people of 
any denomination can do most good; and it certainly is not 
there that the influence of the clergy can be most felt. A 
fine preacher is followed and admired; but it is not in fine 
preaching only that a good clergyman will be useful in his 
parish and his neighbourhood, where the parish and 
neighbourhood are of a size capable of knowing his private 
character, and observing his general conduct, which in 
London can rarely be the case. The clergy are lost there in 
the crowds of their parishioners. They are known to the 
largest part only as preachers. And with regard to their 
influencing public manners, Miss Crawford must not 
misunderstand me, or suppose I mean to call them the 
arbiters of good-breeding, the regulators of refinement and 
courtesy, the masters of the ceremonies of life. The 
manners I speak of might rather be called conduct, 
perhaps, the result of good principles; the effect, in short, 
of those doctrines which it is their duty to teach and 
recommend; and it will, I believe, be everywhere found, 
that as the clergy are, or are not what they ought to be, so 
are the rest of the nation.” 

“Certainly,” said Fanny, with gentle earnestness. 


“There,” cried Miss Crawford, “you have quite convinced 
Miss Price already.” 

“T wish I could convince Miss Crawford too.” 

“T do not think you ever will,” said she, with an arch 
smile; “I am just as much surprised now as I was at first 
that you should intend to take orders. You really are fit for 
something better. Come, do change your mind. It is not too 
late. Go into the law.” 

“Go into the law! With as much ease as I was told to go 
into this wilderness.” 

“Now you are going to say something about law being 
the worst wilderness of the two, but I forestall you; 
remember, I have forestalled you.” 

“You need not hurry when the object is only to prevent 
my saying a bon mot, for there is not the least wit in my 
nature. I am a very matter-of-fact, plain-spoken being, and 
may blunder on the borders of a repartee for half an hour 
together without striking it out.” 

A general silence succeeded. Each was thoughtful. Fanny 
made the first interruption by saying, “I wonder that I 
should be tired with only walking in this sweet wood; but 
the next time we come to a seat, if it is not disagreeable to 
you, I should be glad to sit down for a little while.” 

“My dear Fanny,” cried Edmund, immediately drawing 
her arm within his, “how thoughtless I have been! I hope 
you are not very tired. Perhaps,” turning to Miss Crawford, 
“my other companion may do me the honour of taking an 
arm.” 

“Thank you, but I am not at all tired.” She took it, 
however, as she spoke, and the gratification of having her 
do so, of feeling such a connexion for the first time, made 
him a little forgetful of Fanny. “You scarcely touch me,” said 
he. “You do not make me of any use. What a difference in 
the weight of a woman’s arm from that of a man! At Oxford 
I have been a good deal used to have a man lean on me for 


the length of a street, and you are only a fly in the 
comparison.” 

“T am really not tired, which I almost wonder at; for we 
must have walked at least a mile in this wood. Do not you 
think we have?” 

“Not half a mile,” was his sturdy answer; for he was not 
yet so much in love as to measure distance, or reckon time, 
with feminine lawlessness. 

“Oh! you do not consider how much we have wound 
about. We have taken such a very serpentine course, and 
the wood itself must be half a mile long in a straight line, 
for we have never seen the end of it yet since we left the 
first great path.” 

“But if you remember, before we left that first great path, 
we Saw directly to the end of it. We looked down the whole 
vista, and saw it closed by iron gates, and it could not have 
been more than a furlong in length.” 

“Oh! I know nothing of your furlongs, but Iam sure it isa 
very long wood, and that we have been winding in and out 
ever since we came into it; and therefore, when I say that 
we have walked a mile in it, I must speak within compass.” 

“We have been exactly a quarter of an hour here,” said 
Edmund, taking out his watch. “Do you think we are 
walking four miles an hour?” 

“Oh! do not attack me with your watch. A watch is 
always too fast or too slow. I cannot be dictated to by a 
watch.” 

A few steps farther brought them out at the bottom of 
the very walk they had been talking of; and standing back, 
well shaded and sheltered, and looking over a ha-ha into 
the park, was a comfortable-sized bench, on which they all 
sat down. 

“T am afraid you are very tired, Fanny,” said Edmund, 
observing her; “why would not you speak sooner? This will 
be a bad day’s amusement for you if you are to be knocked 


up. Every sort of exercise fatigues her so soon, Miss 
Crawford, except riding.” 

“How abominable in you, then, to let me engross her 
horse as I did all last week! I am ashamed of you and of 
myself, but it shall never happen again.” 

“Your attentiveness and consideration makes me more 
sensible of my own neglect. Fanny’s interest seems in safer 
hands with you than with me.” 

“That she should be tired now, however, gives me no 
surprise; for there is nothing in the course of one’s duties 
so fatiguing as what we have been doing this morning: 
seeing a great house, dawdling from one room to another, 
straining one’s eyes and one’s attention, hearing what one 
does not understand, admiring what one does not care for. 
It is generally allowed to be the greatest bore in the world, 
and Miss Price has found it so, though she did not know it.” 

“T shall soon be rested,” said Fanny; “to sit in the shade 
on a fine day, and look upon verdure, is the most perfect 
refreshment.” 

After sitting a little while Miss Crawford was up again. “I 
must move,” said she; “resting fatigues me. I have looked 
across the ha-ha till I am weary. I must go and look through 
that iron gate at the same view, without being able to see it 
so well.” 

Edmund left the seat likewise. “Now, Miss Crawford, if 
you will look up the walk, you will convince yourself that it 
cannot be half a mile long, or half half a mile.” 

“It is an immense distance,” said she; “I see that with a 
glance.” 

He still reasoned with her, but in vain. She would not 
calculate, she would not compare. She would only smile 
and assert. The greatest degree of rational consistency 
could not have been more engaging, and they talked with 
mutual satisfaction. At last it was agreed that they should 
endeavour to determine the dimensions of the wood by 
walking a little more about it. They would go to one end of 


it, in the line they were then in — for there was a straight 
green walk along the bottom by the side of the ha-ha — and 
perhaps turn a little way in some other direction, if it 
seemed likely to assist them, and be back in a few minutes. 
Fanny said she was rested, and would have moved too, but 
this was not suffered. Edmund urged her remaining where 
she was with an earnestness which she could not resist, 
and she was left on the bench to think with pleasure of her 
cousin’s care, but with great regret that she was not 
stronger. She watched them till they had turned the corner, 
and listened till all sound of them had ceased. 


CHAPTER X 


A quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, passed away, and 
Fanny was still thinking of Edmund, Miss Crawford, and 
herself, without interruption from any one. She began to be 
surprised at being left so long, and to listen with an anxious 
desire of hearing their steps and their voices again. She 
listened, and at length she heard; she heard voices and feet 
approaching; but she had just satisfied herself that it was 
not those she wanted, when Miss Bertram, Mr. Rushworth, 
and Mr. Crawford issued from the same path which she had 
trod herself, and were before her. 

“Miss Price all alone” and “My dear Fanny, how comes 
this?” were the first salutations. She told her story. “Poor 
dear Fanny,” cried her cousin, “how ill you have been used 
by them! You had better have staid with us.” 

Then seating herself with a gentleman on each side, she 
resumed the conversation which had engaged them before, 
and discussed the possibility of improvements with much 
animation. Nothing was fixed on; but Henry Crawford was 
full of ideas and projects, and, generally speaking, 
whatever he proposed was immediately approved, first by 
her, and then by Mr. Rushworth, whose principal business 
seemed to be to hear the others, and who scarcely risked 
an original thought of his own beyond a wish that they had 
seen his friend Smith’s place. 

After some minutes spent in this way, Miss Bertram, 
observing the iron gate, expressed a wish of passing 
through it into the park, that their views and their plans 
might be more comprehensive. It was the very thing of all 
others to be wished, it was the best, it was the only way of 
proceeding with any advantage, in Henry Crawford’s 
opinion; and he directly saw a knoll not half a mile off, 
which would give them exactly the requisite command of 


the house. Go therefore they must to that knoll, and 
through that gate; but the gate was locked. Mr. Rushworth 
wished he had brought the key; he had been very near 
thinking whether he should not bring the key; he was 
determined he would never come without the key again; 
but still this did not remove the present evil. They could not 
get through; and as Miss Bertram’s inclination for so doing 
did by no means lessen, it ended in Mr. Rushworth’s 
declaring outright that he would go and fetch the key. He 
set off accordingly. 

“It is undoubtedly the best thing we can do now, as we 
are so far from the house already,” said Mr. Crawford, when 
he was gone. 

“Yes, there is nothing else to be done. But now, sincerely, 
do not you find the place altogether worse than you 
expected?” 

“No, indeed, far otherwise. I find it better, grander, more 
complete in its style, though that style may not be the best. 
And to tell you the truth,” speaking rather lower, “I do not 
think that J shall ever see Sotherton again with so much 
pleasure as I do now. Another summer will hardly improve 
it to me.” 

After a moment’s embarrassment the lady replied, “You 
are too much a man of the world not to see with the eyes of 
the world. If other people think Sotherton improved, I have 
no doubt that you will.” 

“T am afraid I am not quite so much the man of the world 
as might be good for me in some points. My feelings are not 
quite so evanescent, nor my memory of the past under such 
easy dominion as one finds to be the case with men of the 
world.” 

This was followed by a short silence. Miss Bertram began 
again. “You seemed to enjoy your drive here very much this 
morning. I was glad to see you so well entertained. You and 
Julia were laughing the whole way.” 


“Were we? Yes, I believe we were; but I have not the 
least recollection at what. Oh! I believe I was relating to 
her some ridiculous stories of an old Irish groom of my 
uncle’s. Your sister loves to laugh.” 

“You think her more light-hearted than I am?” 

“More easily amused,” he replied; “consequently, you 
know,” smiling, “better company. I could not have hoped to 
entertain you with Irish anecdotes during a ten miles’ 
drive.” 

“Naturally, I believe, I am as lively as Julia, but I have 
more to think of now.” 

“You have, undoubtedly; and there are situations in 
which very high spirits would denote insensibility. Your 
prospects, however, are too fair to justify want of spirits. 
You have a very smiling scene before you.” 

“Do you mean literally or figuratively? Literally, I 
conclude. Yes, certainly, the sun shines, and the park looks 
very cheerful. But unluckily that iron gate, that ha-ha, give 
me a feeling of restraint and hardship. ‘I cannot get out,’ as 
the starling said.” As she spoke, and it was with expression, 
she walked to the gate: he followed her. “Mr. Rushworth is 
so long fetching this key!” 

“And for the world you would not get out without the key 
and without Mr. Rushworth’s authority and protection, or I 
think you might with little difficulty pass round the edge of 
the gate, here, with my assistance; I think it might be done, 
if you really wished to be more at large, and could allow 
yourself to think it not prohibited.” 

“Prohibited! nonsense! I certainly can get out that way, 
and I will. Mr. Rushworth will be here in a moment, you 
know; we shall not be out of sight.” 

“Or if we are, Miss Price will be so good as to tell him 
that he will find us near that knoll: the grove of oak on the 
knoll.” 

Fanny, feeling all this to be wrong, could not help making 
an effort to prevent it. “You will hurt yourself, Miss 


Bertram,” she cried; “you will certainly hurt yourself 
against those spikes; you will tear your gown; you will be in 
danger of slipping into the ha-ha. You had better not go.” 

Her cousin was safe on the other side while these words 
were spoken, and, smiling with all the good-humour of 
success, she said, “Thank you, my dear Fanny, but I and my 
gown are alive and well, and so good-bye.” 

Fanny was again left to her solitude, and with no 
increase of pleasant feelings, for she was sorry for almost 
all that she had seen and heard, astonished at Miss 
Bertram, and angry with Mr. Crawford. By taking a 
circuitous route, and, as it appeared to her, very 
unreasonable direction to the knoll, they were soon beyond 
her eye; and for some minutes longer she remained without 
sight or sound of any companion. She seemed to have the 
little wood all to herself. She could almost have thought 
that Edmund and Miss Crawford had left it, but that it was 
impossible for Edmund to forget her so entirely. 

She was again roused from disagreeable musings by 
sudden footsteps: somebody was coming at a quick pace 
down the principal walk. She expected Mr. Rushworth, but 
it was Julia, who, hot and out of breath, and with a look of 
disappointment, cried out on seeing her, “Heyday! Where 
are the others? I thought Maria and Mr. Crawford were 
with you.” 

Fanny explained. 

“A pretty trick, upon my word! I cannot see them 
anywhere,” looking eagerly into the park. “But they cannot 
be very far off, and I think I am equal to as much as Maria, 
even without help.” 

“But, Julia, Mr. Rushworth will be here in a moment with 
the key. Do wait for Mr. Rushworth.” 

“Not I, indeed. I have had enough of the family for one 
morning. Why, child, I have but this moment escaped from 
his horrible mother. Such a penance as I have been 
enduring, while you were sitting here so composed and so 


happy! It might have been as well, perhaps, if you had been 
in my place, but you always contrive to keep out of these 
scrapes.” 

This was a most unjust reflection, but Fanny could allow 
for it, and let it pass: Julia was vexed, and her temper was 
hasty; but she felt that it would not last, and therefore, 
taking no notice, only asked her if she had not seen Mr. 
Rushworth. 

“Yes, yes, we saw him. He was posting away as if upon 
life and death, and could but just spare time to tell us his 
errand, and where you all were.” 

“It is a pity he should have so much trouble for nothing.” 

“That is Miss Maria’s concern. I am not obliged to punish 
myself for her sins. The mother I could not avoid, as long as 
my tiresome aunt was dancing about with the housekeeper, 
but the son I can get away from.” 

And she immediately scrambled across the fence, and 
walked away, not attending to Fanny’s last question of 
whether she had seen anything of Miss Crawford and 
Edmund. The sort of dread in which Fanny now sat of 
seeing Mr. Rushworth prevented her thinking so much of 
their continued absence, however, as she might have done. 
She felt that he had been very ill-used, and was quite 
unhappy in having to communicate what had passed. He 
joined her within five minutes after Julia’s exit; and though 
she made the best of the story, he was evidently mortified 
and displeased in no common degree. At first he scarcely 
said anything; his looks only expressed his extreme 
surprise and vexation, and he walked to the gate and stood 
there, without seeming to know what to do. 

“They desired me to stay — my cousin Maria charged me 
to say that you would find them at that knoll, or 
thereabouts.” 

“T do not believe I shall go any farther,” said he sullenly; 
“T see nothing of them. By the time I get to the knoll they 
may be gone somewhere else. I have had walking enough.” 


And he sat down with a most gloomy countenance by 
Fanny. 

“T am very sorry,” said she; “it is very unlucky.” And she 
longed to be able to say something more to the purpose. 

After an interval of silence, “I think they might as well 
have staid for me,” said he. 

“Miss Bertram thought you would follow her.” 

“T should not have had to follow her if she had staid.” 

This could not be denied, and Fanny was silenced. After 
another pause, he went on—” Pray, Miss Price, are you such 
a great admirer of this Mr. Crawford as some people are? 
For my part, I can see nothing in him.” 

“T do not think him at all handsome.” 

“Handsome! Nobody can call such an undersized man 
handsome. He is not five foot nine. I should not wonder if 
he is not more than five foot eight. I think he is an ill- 
looking fellow. In my opinion, these Crawfords are no 
addition at all. We did very well without them.” 

A small sigh escaped Fanny here, and she did not know 
how to contradict him. 

“If I had made any difficulty about fetching the key, there 
might have been some excuse, but I went the very moment 
she said she wanted it.” 

“Nothing could be more obliging than your manner, I am 
sure, and I dare say you walked as fast as you could; but 
still it is some distance, you know, from this spot to the 
house, quite into the house; and when people are waiting, 
they are bad judges of time, and every half minute seems 
like five.” 

He got up and walked to the gate again, and “wished he 
had had the key about him at the time.” Fanny thought she 
discerned in his standing there an indication of relenting, 
which encouraged her to another attempt, and she said, 
therefore, “It is a pity you should not join them. They 
expected to have a better view of the house from that part 
of the park, and will be thinking how it may be improved; 


and nothing of that sort, you know, can be settled without 
you.” 

She found herself more successful in sending away than 
in retaining a companion. Mr. Rushworth was worked on. 
“Well,” said he, “if you really think I had better go: it would 
be foolish to bring the key for nothing.” And letting himself 
out, he walked off without farther ceremony. 

Fanny’s thoughts were now all engrossed by the two who 
had left her so long ago, and getting quite impatient, she 
resolved to go in search of them. She followed their steps 
along the bottom walk, and had just turned up into another, 
when the voice and the laugh of Miss Crawford once more 
caught her ear; the sound approached, and a few more 
windings brought them before her. They were just returned 
into the wilderness from the park, to which a sidegate, not 
fastened, had tempted them very soon after their leaving 
her, and they had been across a portion of the park into the 
very avenue which Fanny had been hoping the whole 
morning to reach at last, and had been sitting down under 
one of the trees. This was their history. It was evident that 
they had been spending their time pleasantly, and were not 
aware of the length of their absence. Fanny’s_ best 
consolation was in being assured that Edmund had wished 
for her very much, and that he should certainly have come 
back for her, had she not been tired already; but this was 
not quite sufficient to do away with the pain of having been 
left a whole hour, when he had talked of only a few 
minutes, nor to banish the sort of curiosity she felt to know 
what they had been conversing about all that time; and the 
result of the whole was to her disappointment and 
depression, as they prepared by general agreement to 
return to the house. 

On reaching the bottom of the steps to the terrace, Mrs. 
Rushworth and Mrs. Norris presented themselves at the 
top, just ready for the wilderness, at the end of an hour and 
a half from their leaving the house. Mrs. Norris had been 


too well employed to move faster. Whatever cross-accidents 
had occurred to intercept the pleasures of her nieces, she 
had found a morning of complete enjoyment; for the 
housekeeper, after a great many courtesies on the subject 
of pheasants, had taken her to the dairy, told her all about 
their cows, and given her the receipt for a famous cream 
cheese; and since Julia’s leaving them they had been met 
by the gardener, with whom she had made a most 
satisfactory acquaintance, for she had set him right as to 
his grandson’s illness, convinced him that it was an ague, 
and promised him a charm for it; and he, in return, had 
shewn her all his choicest nursery of plants, and actually 
presented her with a very curious specimen of heath. 

On this rencontre they all returned to the house together, 
there to lounge away the time as they could with sofas, and 
chit-chat, and Quarterly Reviews, till the return of the 
others, and the arrival of dinner. It was late before the Miss 
Bertrams and the two gentlemen came in, and their ramble 
did not appear to have been more than partially agreeable, 
or at all productive of anything useful with regard to the 
object of the day. By their own accounts they had been all 
walking after each other, and the junction which had taken 
place at last seemed, to Fanny’s observation, to have been 
as much too late for re-establishing harmony, as _ it 
confessedly had been for determining on any alteration. 
She felt, as she looked at Julia and Mr. Rushworth, that 
hers was not the only dissatisfied bosom amongst them: 
there was gloom on the face of each. Mr. Crawford and 
Miss Bertram were much more gay, and she thought that 
he was taking particular pains, during dinner, to do away 
any little resentment of the other two, and restore general 
good-humour. 

Dinner was soon followed by tea and coffee, a ten miles’ 
drive home allowed no waste of hours; and from the time of 
their sitting down to table, it was a quick succession of 
busy nothings till the carriage came to the door, and Mrs. 


Norris, having fidgeted about, and obtained a few 
pheasants’ eggs and a cream cheese from the housekeeper, 
and made abundance of civil speeches to Mrs. Rushworth, 
was ready to lead the way. At the same moment Mr. 
Crawford, approaching Julia, said, “I hope I am not to lose 
my companion, unless she is afraid of the evening air in so 
exposed a seat.” The request had not been foreseen, but 
was very graciously received, and Julia’s day was likely to 
end almost as well as it began. Miss Bertram had made up 
her mind to something different, and was a little 
disappointed; but her conviction of being really the one 
preferred comforted her under it, and enabled her to 
receive Mr. Rushworth’s parting attentions as she ought. 
He was certainly better pleased to hand her into the 
barouche than to assist her in ascending the box, and his 
complacency seemed confirmed by the arrangement. 

“Well, Fanny, this has been a fine day for you, upon my 
word,” said Mrs. Norris, as they drove through the park. 
“Nothing but pleasure from beginning to end! I am sure 
you ought to be very much obliged to your aunt Bertram 
and me for contriving to let you go. A pretty good day’s 
amusement you have had!” 

Maria was just discontented enough to say directly, “I 
think you have done pretty well yourself, ma’am. Your lap 
seems full of good things, and here is a basket of something 
between us which has been knocking my _ elbow 
unmercifully.” 

“My dear, it is only a beautiful little heath, which that 
nice old gardener would make me take; but if it is in your 
way, I will have it in my lap directly. There, Fanny, you shall 
carry that parcel for me; take great care of it: do not let it 
fall; it is a cream cheese, just like the excellent one we had 
at dinner. Nothing would satisfy that good old Mrs. 
Whitaker, but my taking one of the cheeses. I stood out as 
long as I could, till the tears almost came into her eyes, and 
I knew it was just the sort that my sister would be delighted 


with. That Mrs. Whitaker is a treasure! She was quite 
shocked when I asked her whether wine was allowed at the 
second table, and she has turned away two housemaids for 
wearing white gowns. Take care of the cheese, Fanny. Now 
I can manage the other parcel and the basket very well.” 

“What else have you been spunging?” said Maria, half- 
pleased that Sotherton should be so complimented. 

“Spunging, my dear! It is nothing but four of those 
beautiful pheasants’ eggs, which Mrs. Whitaker would 
quite force upon me: she would not take a denial. She said 
it must be such an amusement to me, as she understood I 
lived quite alone, to have a few living creatures of that sort; 
and so to be sure it will. I shall get the dairymaid to set 
them under the first spare hen, and if they come to good I 
can have them moved to my own house and borrow a coop; 
and it will be a great delight to me in my lonely hours to 
attend to them. And if I have good luck, your mother shall 
have some.” 

It was a beautiful evening, mild and still, and the drive 
was as pleasant as the serenity of Nature could make it; but 
when Mrs. Norris ceased speaking, it was altogether a 
silent drive to those within. Their spirits were in general 
exhausted; and to determine whether the day had afforded 
most pleasure or pain, might occupy the meditations of 
almost all. 


CHAPTER XI 


The day at Sotherton, with all its imperfections, afforded 
the Miss Bertrams much more agreeable feelings than were 
derived from the letters from Antigua, which soon 
afterwards reached Mansfield. It was much pleasanter to 
think of Henry Crawford than of their father; and to think 
of their father in England again within a certain period, 
which these letters obliged them to do, was a most 
unwelcome exercise. 

November was the black month fixed for his return. Sir 
Thomas wrote of it with as much decision as experience 
and anxiety could authorise. His business was so nearly 
concluded as to justify him in proposing to take his passage 
in the September packet, and he consequently looked 
forward with the hope of being with his beloved family 
again early in November. 

Maria was more to be pitied than Julia; for to her the 
father brought a husband, and the return of the friend most 
solicitous for her happiness would unite her to the lover, on 
whom she had chosen that happiness should depend. It was 
a gloomy prospect, and all she could do was to throw a mist 
over it, and hope when the mist cleared away she should 
see something else. It would hardly be early in November, 
there were generally delays, a bad passage or something; 
that favouring something which everybody who shuts their 
eyes while they look, or their understandings while they 
reason, feels the comfort of. It would probably be the 
middle of November at least; the middle of November was 
three months off. Three months comprised thirteen weeks. 
Much might happen in thirteen weeks. 

Sir Thomas would have been deeply mortified by a 
suspicion of half that his daughters felt on the subject of his 
return, and would hardly have found consolation in a 


knowledge of the interest it excited in the breast of another 
young lady. Miss Crawford, on walking up with her brother 
to spend the evening at Mansfield Park, heard the good 
news; and though seeming to have no concern in the affair 
beyond politeness, and to have vented all her feelings in a 
quiet congratulation, heard it with an attention not so 
easily satisfied. Mrs. Norris gave the particulars of the 
letters, and the subject was dropt; but after tea, as Miss 
Crawford was standing at an open window with Edmund 
and Fanny looking out on a twilight scene, while the Miss 
Bertrams, Mr. Rushworth, and Henry Crawford were all 
busy with candles at the pianoforte, she suddenly revived it 
by turning round towards the group, and saying, “How 
happy Mr. Rushworth looks! He is thinking of November.” 

Edmund looked round at Mr. Rushworth too, but had 
nothing to say. 

“Your father’s return will be a very interesting event.” 

“Tt will, indeed, after such an absence; an absence not 
only long, but including so many dangers.” 

“Tt will be the forerunner also of other interesting events: 
your sister’s marriage, and your taking orders.” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t be affronted,” said she, laughing, “but it does put 
me in mind of some of the old heathen heroes, who, after 
performing great exploits in a foreign land, offered 
sacrifices to the gods on their safe return.” 

“There is no sacrifice in the case,” replied Edmund, with 
a serious smile, and glancing at the pianoforte again; “it is 
entirely her own doing.” 

“Oh yes I know it is. I was merely joking. She has done 
no more than what every young woman would do; and I 
have no doubt of her being extremely happy. My other 
sacrifice, of course, you do not understand.” 

“My taking orders, I assure you, is quite as voluntary as 
Maria’s marrying.” 


“It is fortunate that your inclination and your father’s 
convenience should accord so well. There is a very good 
living kept for you, I understand, hereabouts.” 

“Which you suppose has biassed me?” 

“But that I am sure it has not,” cried Fanny. 

“Thank you for your good word, Fanny, but it is more 
than I would affirm myself. On the contrary, the knowing 
that there was such a provision for me probably did bias 
me. Nor can I think it wrong that it should. There was no 
natural disinclination to be overcome, and I see no reason 
why a man should make a worse clergyman for knowing 
that he will have a competence early in life. I was in safe 
hands. I hope I should not have been influenced myself in a 
wrong way, and I am sure my father was too conscientious 
to have allowed it. I have no doubt that I was biased, but I 
think it was blamelessly.” 

“It is the same sort of thing,” said Fanny, after a short 
pause, “as for the son of an admiral to go into the navy, or 
the son of a general to be in the army, and nobody sees 
anything wrong in that. Nobody wonders that they should 
prefer the line where their friends can serve them best, or 
suspects them to be less in earnest in it than they appear.” 

“No, my dear Miss Price, and for reasons good. The 
profession, either navy or army, is its own justification. It 
has everything in its favour: heroism, danger, bustle, 
fashion. Soldiers and sailors are always acceptable in 
society. Nobody can wonder that men are soldiers and 
sailors.” 

“But the motives of a man who takes orders with the 
certainty of preferment may be fairly suspected, you 
think?” said Edmund. “To be justified in your eyes, he must 
do it in the most complete uncertainty of any provision.” 

“What! take orders without a living! No; that is madness 
indeed; absolute madness.” 

“Shall I ask you how the church is to be filled, if a man is 
neither to take orders with a living nor without? No; for you 


certainly would not know what to say. But I must beg some 
advantage to the clergyman from your own argument. As 
he cannot be influenced by those feelings which you rank 
highly as temptation and reward to the soldier and sailor in 
their choice of a profession, as heroism, and noise, and 
fashion, are all against him, he ought to be less liable to the 
suspicion of wanting sincerity or good intentions in the 
choice of his.” 

“Oh! no doubt he is very sincere in preferring an income 
ready made, to the trouble of working for one; and has the 
best intentions of doing nothing all the rest of his days but 
eat, drink, and grow fat. It is indolence, Mr. Bertram, 
indeed. Indolence and love of ease; a want of all laudable 
ambition, of taste for good company, or of inclination to 
take the trouble of being agreeable, which make men 
clergymen. A clergyman has nothing to do but be slovenly 
and selfish — read the newspaper, watch the weather, and 
quarrel with his wife. His curate does all the work, and the 
business of his own life is to dine.” 

“There are such clergymen, no doubt, but I think they 
are not so common as to justify Miss Crawford in esteeming 
it their general character. I suspect that in this 
comprehensive and (may I say) commonplace censure, you 
are not judging from yourself, but from prejudiced persons, 
whose opinions you have been in the habit of hearing. It is 
impossible that your own observation can have given you 
much knowledge of the clergy. You can have been 
personally acquainted with very few of a set of men you 
condemn so conclusively. You are speaking what you have 
been told at your uncle’s table.” 

“IT speak what appears to me the general opinion; and 
where an opinion is general, it is usually correct. Though J 
have not seen much of the domestic lives of clergymen, it is 
seen by too many to leave any deficiency of information.” 

“Where any one body of educated men, of whatever 
denomination, are condemned indiscriminately, there must 


be a deficiency of information, or (smiling) of something 
else. Your uncle, and his brother admirals, perhaps knew 
little of clergymen beyond the chaplains whom, good or 
bad, they were always wishing away.” 

“Poor William! He has met with great kindness from the 
chaplain of the Antwerp,” was a tender apostrophe of 
Fanny’s, very much to the purpose of her own feelings if 
not of the conversation. 

“T have been so little addicted to take my opinions from 
my uncle,” said Miss Crawford, “that I can hardly suppose 
— and since you push me so hard, I must observe, that I am 
not entirely without the means of seeing what clergymen 
are, being at this present time the guest of my own brother, 
Dr. Grant. And though Dr. Grant is most kind and obliging 
to me, and though he is really a gentleman, and, I dare say, 
a good scholar and clever, and often preaches good 
sermons, and is very respectable, J see him to be an 
indolent, selfish bon vivant, who must have his palate 
consulted in everything; who will not stir a finger for the 
convenience of any one; and who, moreover, if the cook 
makes a blunder, is out of humour with his excellent wife. 
To own the truth, Henry and I were partly driven out this 
very evening by a disappointment about a green goose, 
which he could not get the better of. My poor sister was 
forced to stay and bear it.” 

“T do not wonder at your disapprobation, upon my word. 
It is a great defect of temper, made worse by a very faulty 
habit of self-indulgence; and to see your sister suffering 
from it must be exceedingly painful to such feelings as 
yours. Fanny, it goes against us. We cannot attempt to 
defend Dr. Grant.” 

“No,” replied Fanny, “but we need not give up his 
profession for all that; because, whatever profession Dr. 
Grant had chosen, he would have taken a — not a good 
temper into it; and as he must, either in the navy or army, 
have had a great many more people under his command 


than he has now, I think more would have been made 
unhappy by him as a sailor or soldier than as a clergyman. 
Besides, I cannot but suppose that whatever there may be 
to wish otherwise in Dr. Grant would have been in a greater 
danger of becoming worse in a more active and worldly 
profession, where he would have had less time and 
obligation — where he might have escaped that knowledge 
of himself, the frequency, at least, of that knowledge which 
it is impossible he should escape as he is now. A man — a 
sensible man like Dr. Grant, cannot be in the habit of 
teaching others their duty every week, cannot go to church 
twice every Sunday, and preach such very good sermons in 
so good a manner as he does, without being the better for it 
himself. It must make him think; and I have no doubt that 
he oftener endeavours to restrain himself than he would if 
he had been anything but a clergyman.” 

“We cannot prove to the contrary, to be sure; but I wish 
you a better fate, Miss Price, than to be the wife of a man 
whose amiableness depends upon his own sermons; for 
though he may preach himself into a good-humour every 
Sunday, it will be bad enough to have him quarrelling about 
green geese from Monday morning till Saturday night.” 

“T think the man who could often quarrel with Fanny,” 
said Edmund affectionately, “must be beyond the reach of 
any sermons.” 

Fanny turned farther into the window; and Miss 
Crawford had only time to say, in a pleasant manner, “I 
fancy Miss Price has been more used to deserve praise than 
to hear it’; when, being earnestly invited by the Miss 
Bertrams to join in a glee, she tripped off to the instrument, 
leaving Edmund looking after her in an ecstasy of 
admiration of all her many virtues, from her obliging 
manners down to her light and graceful tread. 

“There goes good-humour, I am sure,” said he presently. 
“There goes a temper which would never give pain! How 
well she walks! and how readily she falls in with the 


inclination of others! joining them the moment she is asked. 
What a pity,” he added, after an instant’s reflection, “that 
she should have been in such hands!” 

Fanny agreed to it, and had the pleasure of seeing him 
continue at the window with her, in spite of the expected 
glee; and of having his eyes soon turned, like hers, towards 
the scene without, where all that was solemn, and soothing, 
and lovely, appeared in the brilliancy of an unclouded night, 
and the contrast of the deep shade of the woods. Fanny 
spoke her feelings. “Here’s harmony!” said she; “here’s 
repose! Here’s what may leave all painting and all music 
behind, and what poetry only can attempt to describe! 
Here’s what may tranquillise every care, and lift the heart 
to rapture! When I look out on such a night as this, I feel as 
if there could be neither wickedness nor sorrow in the 
world; and there certainly would be less of both if the 
sublimity of Nature were more attended to, and people 
were carried more out of themselves by contemplating such 
a scene.” 

“T like to hear your enthusiasm, Fanny. It is a lovely 
night, and they are much to be pitied who have not been 
taught to feel, in some degree, as you do; who have not, at 
least, been given a taste for Nature in early life. They lose a 
great deal.” 

“You taught me to think and feel on the subject, cousin.” 

“T had a very apt scholar. There’s Arcturus looking very 
bright.” 

“Yes, and the Bear. I wish I could see Cassiopeia.” 

“We must go out on the lawn for that. Should you be 
afraid?” 

“Not in the least. It is a great while since we have had 
any star-gazing.” 

“Yes; I do not know how it has happened.” The glee 
began. “We will stay till this is finished, Fanny,” said he, 
turning his back on the window; and as it advanced, she 
had the mortification of seeing him advance too, moving 


forward by gentle degrees towards the instrument, and 
when it ceased, he was close by the singers, among the 
most urgent in requesting to hear the glee again. 

Fanny sighed alone at the window till scolded away by 
Mrs. Norris’s threats of catching cold. 


CHAPTER XII 


Sir Thomas was to return in November, and his eldest son 
had duties to call him earlier home. The approach of 
September brought tidings of Mr. Bertram, first in a letter 
to the gamekeeper and then in a letter to Edmund; and by 
the end of August he arrived himself, to be gay, agreeable, 
and gallant again as occasion served, or Miss Crawford 
demanded; to tell of races and Weymouth, and parties and 
friends, to which she might have listened six weeks before 
with some interest, and altogether to give her the fullest 
conviction, by the power of actual comparison, of her 
preferring his younger brother. 

It was very vexatious, and she was heartily sorry for it; 
but so it was; and so far from now meaning to marry the 
elder, she did not even want to attract him beyond what the 
simplest claims of conscious beauty required: his 
lengthened absence from Mansfield, without anything but 
pleasure in view, and his own will to consult, made it 
perfectly clear that he did not care about her; and his 
indifference was so much more than equalled by her own, 
that were he now to step forth the owner of Mansfield Park, 
the Sir Thomas complete, which he was to be in time, she 
did not believe she could accept him. 

The season and duties which brought Mr. Bertram back 
to Mansfield took Mr. Crawford into Norfolk. Everingham 
could not do without him in the beginning of September. He 
went for a fortnight — a fortnight of such dullness to the 
Miss Bertrams as ought to have put them both on their 
guard, and made even Julia admit, in her jealousy of her 
sister, the absolute necessity of distrusting his attentions, 
and wishing him not to return; and a fortnight of sufficient 
leisure, in the intervals of shooting and sleeping, to have 
convinced the gentleman that he ought to keep longer 


away, had he been more in the habit of examining his own 
motives, and of reflecting to what the indulgence of his idle 
vanity was tending; but, thoughtless and selfish from 
prosperity and bad example, he would not look beyond the 
present moment. The sisters, handsome, clever, and 
encouraging, were an amusement to his sated mind; and 
finding nothing in Norfolk to equal the social pleasures of 
Mansfield, he gladly returned to it at the time appointed, 
and was welcomed thither quite as gladly by those whom 
he came to trifle with further. 

Maria, with only Mr. Rushworth to attend to her, and 
doomed to the repeated details of his day’s sport, good or 
bad, his boast of his dogs, his jealousy of his neighbours, 
his doubts of their qualifications, and his zeal after 
poachers, subjects which will not find their way to female 
feelings without some talent on one side or some 
attachment on the other, had missed Mr. Crawford 
grievously; and Julia, unengaged and unemployed, felt all 
the right of missing him much more. Each sister believed 
herself the favourite. Julia might be justified in so doing by 
the hints of Mrs. Grant, inclined to credit what she wished, 
and Maria by the hints of Mr. Crawford himself. Everything 
returned into the same channel as before his absence; his 
manners being to each so animated and agreeable as to 
lose no ground with either, and just stopping short of the 
consistence, the steadiness, the solicitude, and the warmth 
which might excite general notice. 

Fanny was the only one of the party who found anything 
to dislike; but since the day at Sotherton, she could never 
see Mr. Crawford with either sister without observation, 
and seldom without wonder or censure; and had her 
confidence in her own judgment been equal to her exercise 
of it in every other respect, had she been sure that she was 
seeing clearly, and judging candidly, she would probably 
have made some important communications to her usual 
confidant. As it was, however, she only hazarded a hint, and 


the hint was lost. “I am rather surprised,” said she, “that 
Mr. Crawford should come back again so soon, after being 
here so long before, full seven weeks; for I had understood 
he was so very fond of change and moving about, that I 
thought something would certainly occur, when he was 
once gone, to take him elsewhere. He is used to much 
gayer places than Mansfield.” 

“It is to his credit,” was Edmund’s answer; “and I dare 
say it gives his sister pleasure. She does not like his 
unsettled habits.” 

“What a favourite he is with my cousins!” 

“Yes, his manners to women are such as must please. 
Mrs. Grant, I believe, suspects him of a preference for Julia; 
I have never seen much symptom of it, but I wish it may be 
so. He has no faults but what a serious attachment would 
remove.” 

“If Miss Bertram were not engaged,” said Fanny 
cautiously, “I could sometimes almost think that he admired 
her more than Julia.” 

“Which is, perhaps, more in favour of his liking Julia 
best, than you, Fanny, may be aware; for I believe it often 
happens that a man, before he has quite made up his own 
mind, will distinguish the sister or intimate friend of the 
woman he is really thinking of more than the woman 
herself. Crawford has too much sense to stay here if he 
found himself in any danger from Maria; and I am not at all 
afraid for her, after such a proof as she has given that her 
feelings are not strong.” 

Fanny supposed she must have been mistaken, and 
meant to think differently in future; but with all that 
submission to Edmund could do, and all the help of the 
coinciding looks and hints which she occasionally noticed in 
some of the others, and which seemed to say that Julia was 
Mr. Crawford’s choice, she knew not always what to think. 
She was privy, one evening, to the hopes of her aunt Norris 
on the subject, as well as to her feelings, and the feelings of 


Mrs. Rushworth, on a point of some similarity, and could 
not help wondering as she listened; and glad would she 
have been not to be obliged to listen, for it was while all the 
other young people were dancing, and she sitting, most 
unwillingly, among the chaperons at the fire, longing for 
the re-entrance of her elder cousin, on whom all her own 
hopes of a partner then depended. It was Fanny’s first ball, 
though without the preparation or splendour of many a 
young lady’s first ball, being the thought only of the 
afternoon, built on the late acquisition of a violin player in 
the servants’ hall, and the possibility of raising five couple 
with the help of Mrs. Grant and a new intimate friend of 
Mr. Bertram’s just arrived on a visit. It had, however, been 
a very happy one to Fanny through four dances, and she 
was quite grieved to be losing even a quarter of an hour. 
While waiting and wishing, looking now at the dancers and 
now at the door, this dialogue between the two above- 
mentioned ladies was forced on her — 

“T think, ma’am,” said Mrs. Norris, her eyes directed 
towards Mr. Rushworth and Maria, who were partners for 
the second time, “we shall see some happy faces again 
now.” 

“Yes, ma’am, indeed,” replied the other, with a stately 
simper, “there will be some satisfaction in looking on now, 
and I think it was rather a pity they should have been 
obliged to part. Young folks in their situation should be 
excused complying with the common forms. I wonder my 
son did not propose it.” 

“T dare say he did, ma’am. Mr. Rushworth is never 
remiss. But dear Maria has such a strict sense of propriety, 
so much of that true delicacy which one seldom meets with 
nowadays, Mrs. Rushworth — that wish of avoiding 
particularity! Dear ma’am, only look at her face at this 
moment; how different from what it was the two last 
dances!” 


Miss Bertram did indeed look happy, her eyes were 
sparkling with pleasure, and she was speaking with great 
animation, for Julia and her partner, Mr. Crawford, were 
close to her; they were all in a cluster together. How she 
had looked before, Fanny could not recollect, for she had 
been dancing with Edmund herself, and had not thought 
about her. 

Mrs. Norris continued, “It is quite delightful, ma’am, to 
see young people so properly happy, so well suited, and so 
much the thing! I cannot but think of dear Sir Thomas’s 
delight. And what do you say, ma’am, to the chance of 
another match? Mr. Rushworth has set a good example, and 
such things are very catching.” 

Mrs. Rushworth, who saw nothing but her son, was quite 
at a loss. 

“The couple above, ma’am. Do you see no symptoms 
there?” 

“Oh dear! Miss Julia and Mr. Crawford. Yes, indeed, a 
very pretty match. What is his property?” 

“Four thousand a year.” 

“Very well. Those who have not more must be satisfied 
with what they have. Four thousand a year is a pretty 
estate, and he seems a very genteel, steady young man, so I 
hope Miss Julia will be very happy.” 

“Tt is not a settled thing, ma’am, yet. We only speak of it 
among friends. But I have very little doubt it will be. He is 
growing extremely particular in his attentions.” 

Fanny could listen no farther. Listening and wondering 
were all suspended for a time, for Mr. Bertram was in the 
room again; and though feeling it would be a great honour 
to be asked by him, she thought it must happen. He came 
towards their little circle; but instead of asking her to 
dance, drew a chair near her, and gave her an account of 
the present state of a sick horse, and the opinion of the 
groom, from whom he had just parted. Fanny found that it 
was not to be, and in the modesty of her nature 


immediately felt that she had been unreasonable in 
expecting it. When he had told of his horse, he took a 
newspaper from the table, and looking over it, said in a 
languid way, “If you want to dance, Fanny, I will stand up 
with you.” With more than equal civility the offer was 
declined; she did not wish to dance. “I am glad of it,” said 
he, in a much brisker tone, and throwing down the 
newspaper again, “for I am tired to death. I only wonder 
how the good people can keep it up so long. They had need 
be all in love, to find any amusement in such folly; and so 
they are, I fancy. If you look at them you may see they are 
so many couple of lovers — all but Yates and Mrs. Grant — 
and, between ourselves, she, poor woman, must want a 
lover as much as any one of them. A desperate dull life hers 
must be with the doctor,” making a sly face as he spoke 
towards the chair of the latter, who proving, however, to be 
close at his elbow, made so instantaneous a change of 
expression and subject necessary, as Fanny, in spite of 
everything, could hardly help laughing at. “A strange 
business this in America, Dr. Grant! What is your opinion? I 
always come to you to know what I am to think of public 
matters.” 

“My dear Tom,” cried his aunt soon afterwards, “as you 
are not dancing, I dare say you will have no objection to 
join us in a rubber; shall you?” Then leaving her seat, and 
coming to him to enforce the proposal, added in a whisper, 
“We want to make a table for Mrs. Rushworth, you know. 
Your mother is quite anxious about it, but cannot very well 
spare time to sit down herself, because of her fringe. Now, 
you and I and Dr. Grant will just do; and though we play but 
half-crowns, you know, you may bet half-guineas with him.” 

“T should be most happy,” replied he aloud, and jumping 
up with alacrity, “it would give me the greatest pleasure; 
but that I am this moment going to dance.” Come, Fanny, 
taking her hand, “do not be dawdling any longer, or the 
dance will be over.” 


Fanny was led off very willingly, though it was impossible 
for her to feel much gratitude towards her cousin, or 
distinguish, as he certainly did, between the selfishness of 
another person and his own. 

“A pretty modest request upon my word,” he indignantly 
exclaimed as they walked away. “To want to nail me to a 
card-table for the next two hours with herself and Dr. 
Grant, who are always quarrelling, and that poking old 
woman, who knows no more of whist than of algebra. I wish 
my good aunt would be a little less busy! And to ask me in 
such a way too! without ceremony, before them all, so as to 
leave me no possibility of refusing. That is what I dislike 
most particularly. It raises my spleen more than anything, 
to have the pretence of being asked, of being given a 
choice, and at the same time addressed in such a way as to 
oblige one to do the very thing, whatever it be! If I had not 
luckily thought of standing up with you I could not have got 
out of it. It is a great deal too bad. But when my aunt has 
got a fancy in her head, nothing can stop her.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Honourable John Yates, this new friend, had not much 
to recommend him beyond habits of fashion and expense, 
and being the younger son of a lord with a tolerable 
independence; and Sir Thomas would probably have 
thought his introduction at Mansfield by no means 
desirable. Mr. Bertram’s acquaintance with him had begun 
at Weymouth, where they had spent ten days together in 
the same society, and the friendship, if friendship it might 
be called, had been proved and perfected by Mr. Yates’s 
being invited to take Mansfield in his way, whenever he 
could, and by his promising to come; and he did come 
rather earlier than had been expected, in consequence of 
the sudden breaking-up of a large party assembled for 
gaiety at the house of another friend, which he had left 
Weymouth to join. He came on the wings of 
disappointment, and with his head full of acting, for it had 
been a theatrical party; and the play in which he had borne 
a part was within two days of representation, when the 
sudden death of one of the nearest connexions of the family 
had destroyed the scheme and dispersed the performers. 
To be so near happiness, so near fame, so near the long 
paragraph in praise of the private theatricals at Ecclesford, 
the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Ravenshaw, in Cornwall, 
which would of course have immortalised the whole party 
for at least a twelvemonth! and being so near, to lose it all, 
was an injury to be keenly felt, and Mr. Yates could talk of 
nothing else. Ecclesford and its theatre, with _ its 
arrangements and dresses, rehearsals and jokes, was his 
never-failing subject, and to boast of the past his only 
consolation. 

Happily for him, a love of the theatre is so general, an 
itch for acting so strong among young people, that he could 


hardly out-talk the interest of his hearers. From the first 
casting of the parts to the epilogue it was all bewitching, 
and there were few who did not wish to have been a party 
concerned, or would have hesitated to try their skill. The 
play had been Lovers’ Vows, and Mr. Yates was to have 
been Count Cassel. “A trifling part,” said he, “and not at all 
to my taste, and such a one as | certainly would not accept 
again; but I was determined to make no difficulties. Lord 
Ravenshaw and the duke had appropriated the only two 
characters worth playing before I reached Ecclesford; and 
though Lord Ravenshaw offered to resign his to me, it was 
impossible to take it, you know. I was sorry for him that he 
should have so mistaken his powers, for he was no more 
equal to the Baron — a little man with a weak voice, always 
hoarse after the first ten minutes. It must have injured the 
piece materially; but J was resolved to make no difficulties. 
Sir Henry thought the duke not equal to Frederick, but that 
was because Sir Henry wanted the part himself; whereas it 
was certainly in the best hands of the two. I was surprised 
to see Sir Henry such a stick. Luckily the strength of the 
piece did not depend upon him. Our Agatha was inimitable, 
and the duke was thought very great by many. And upon 
the whole, it would certainly have gone off wonderfully.” 

“Tt was a hard case, upon my word”; and, “I do think you 
were very much to be pitied,” were the kind responses of 
listening sympathy. 

“It is not worth complaining about; but to be sure the 
poor old dowager could not have died at a worse time; and 
it is impossible to help wishing that the news could have 
been suppressed for just the three days we wanted. It was 
but three days; and being only a grandmother, and all 
happening two hundred miles off, I think there would have 
been no great harm, and it was suggested, I know; but Lord 
Ravenshaw, who I suppose is one of the most correct men 
in England, would not hear of it.” 


“An afterpiece instead of a comedy,” said Mr. Bertram. 
“Lovers’ Vows were at an end, and Lord and Lady 
Ravenshaw left to act My Grandmother by themselves. 
Well, the jointure may comfort him; and perhaps, between 
friends, he began to tremble for his credit and his lungs in 
the Baron, and was not sorry to withdraw; and to make you 
amends, Yates, I think we must raise a little theatre at 
Mansfield, and ask you to be our manager.” 

This, though the thought of the moment, did not end with 
the moment; for the inclination to act was awakened, and 
in no one more strongly than in him who was now master of 
the house; and who, having so much leisure as to make 
almost any novelty a certain good, had likewise such a 
degree of lively talents and comic taste, as were exactly 
adapted to the novelty of acting. The thought returned 
again and again. “Oh for the Ecclesford theatre and 
scenery to try something with.” Each sister could echo the 
wish; and Henry Crawford, to whom, in all the riot of his 
gratifications it was yet an untasted pleasure, was quite 
alive at the idea. “I really believe,” said he, “I could be fool 
enough at this moment to undertake any character that 
ever was written, from Shylock or Richard III down to the 
singing hero of a farce in his scarlet coat and cocked hat. I 
feel as if I could be anything or everything; as if I could 
rant and storm, or sigh or cut capers, in any tragedy or 
comedy in the English language. Let us be doing 
something. Be it only half a play, an act, a scene; what 
should prevent us? Not these countenances, I am sure,” 
looking towards the Miss Bertrams; “and for a theatre, 
what signifies a theatre? We shall be only amusing 
ourselves. Any room in this house might suffice.” 

“We must have a curtain,” said Tom Bertram; “a few 
yards of green baize for a curtain, and perhaps that may be 
enough.” 

“Oh, quite enough,” cried Mr. Yates, “with only just a 
side wing or two run up, doors in flat, and three or four 


scenes to be let down; nothing more would be necessary on 
such a plan as this. For mere amusement among ourselves 
we should want nothing more.” 

“T believe we must be satisfied with less,” said Maria. 
“There would not be time, and other difficulties would 
arise. We must rather adopt Mr. Crawford’s views, and 
make the performance, not the theatre, our object. Many 
parts of our best plays are independent of scenery.” 

“Nay,” said Edmund, who began to listen with alarm. 
“Let us do nothing by halves. If we are to act, let it be ina 
theatre completely fitted up with pit, boxes, and gallery, 
and let us have a play entire from beginning to end; so as it 
be a German play, no matter what, with a good tricking, 
shifting afterpiece, and a figure-dance, and a hornpipe, and 
a song between the acts. If we do not outdo Ecclesford, we 
do nothing.” 

“Now, Edmund, do not be disagreeable,” said Julia. 
“Nobody loves a play better than you do, or can have gone 
much farther to see one.” 

“True, to see real acting, good hardened real acting; but 
I would hardly walk from this room to the next to look at 
the raw efforts of those who have not been bred to the 
trade: a set of gentlemen and ladies, who have all the 
disadvantages of education and decorum to _ struggle 
through.” 

After a short pause, however, the subject still continued, 
and was discussed with unabated eagerness, every one’s 
inclination increasing by the discussion, and a knowledge 
of the inclination of the rest; and though nothing was 
settled but that Tom Bertram would prefer a comedy, and 
his sisters and Henry Crawford a tragedy, and that nothing 
in the world could be easier than to find a piece which 
would please them all, the resolution to act something or 
other seemed so decided as to make Edmund quite 
uncomfortable. He was determined to prevent it, if 
possible, though his mother, who equally heard the 


conversation which passed at table, did not evince the least 
disapprobation. 

The same evening afforded him an opportunity of trying 
his strength. Maria, Julia, Henry Crawford, and Mr. Yates 
were in the billiard-room. Tom, returning from them into 
the drawing-room, where Edmund _ was _ standing 
thoughtfully by the fire, while Lady Bertram was on the 
sofa at a little distance, and Fanny close beside her 
arranging her work, thus began as he entered—”Such a 
horribly vile billiard-table as ours is not to be met with, I 
believe, above ground. I can stand it no longer, and I think, 
I may say, that nothing shall ever tempt me to it again; but 
one good thing I have just ascertained: it is the very room 
for a theatre, precisely the shape and length for it; and the 
doors at the farther end, communicating with each other, 
as they may be made to do in five minutes, by merely 
moving the bookcase in my father’s room, is the very thing 
we could have desired, if we had sat down to wish for it; 
and my father’s room will be an excellent greenroom. It 
seems to join the billiard-room on purpose.” 

“You are not serious, Tom, in meaning to act?” said 
Edmund, in a low voice, as his brother approached the fire. 

“Not serious! never more so, I assure you. What is there 
to surprise you in it?” 

“T think it would be very wrong. In a general light, 
private theatricals are open to some objections, but as we 
are circumstanced, I must think it would be _ highly 
injudicious, and more than injudicious to attempt anything 
of the kind. It would shew great want of feeling on my 
father’s account, absent as he is, and in some degree of 
constant danger; and it would be imprudent, I think, with 
regard to Maria, whose situation is a very delicate one, 
considering everything, extremely delicate.” 

“You take up a thing so seriously! as if we were going to 
act three times a week till my father’s return, and invite all 
the country. But it is not to be a display of that sort. We 


mean nothing but a little amusement among ourselves, just 
to vary the scene, and exercise our powers in something 
new. We want no audience, no publicity. We may be trusted, 
I think, in  chusing some_ play’ most perfectly 
unexceptionable; and I can conceive no greater harm or 
danger to any of us in conversing in the elegant written 
language of some respectable author than in chattering in 
words of our own. I have no fears and no scruples. And as 
to my father’s being absent, it is so far from an objection, 
that I consider it rather as a motive; for the expectation of 
his return must be a very anxious period to my mother; and 
if we can be the means of amusing that anxiety, and 
keeping up her spirits for the next few weeks, I shall think 
our time very well spent, and so, I am sure, will he. It is a 
very anxious period for her.” 

As he said this, each looked towards their mother. Lady 
Bertram, sunk back in one corner of the sofa, the picture of 
health, wealth, ease, and tranquillity, was just falling into a 
gentle doze, while Fanny was getting through the few 
difficulties of her work for her. 

Edmund smiled and shook his head. 

“By Jove! this won’t do,” cried Tom, throwing himself into 
a chair with a hearty laugh. “To be sure, my dear mother, 
your anxiety — I was unlucky there.” 

“What is the matter?” asked her ladyship, in the heavy 
tone of one half-roused; “I was not asleep.” 

“Oh dear, no, ma’am, nobody suspected you! Well, 
Edmund,” he continued, returning to the former subject, 
posture, and voice, as soon as Lady Bertram began to nod 
again, “but this I will maintain, that we shall be doing no 
harm.” 

“T cannot agree with you; I am convinced that my father 
would totally disapprove it.” 

“And I am convinced to the contrary. Nobody is fonder of 
the exercise of talent in young people, or promotes it more, 
than my father, and for anything of the acting, spouting, 


reciting kind, I think he has always a decided taste. I am 
sure he encouraged it in us as boys. How many a time have 
we mourned over the dead body of Julius Caesar, and to 
be’d and not to be’d, in this very room, for his amusement? 
And I am sure, my name was Norval, every evening of my 
life through one Christmas holidays.” 

“It was a very different thing. You must see the 
difference yourself. My father wished us, as schoolboys, to 
speak well, but he would never wish his grown-up 
daughters to be acting plays. His sense of decorum is 
strict.” 

“T know all that,” said Tom, displeased. “I know my father 
as well as you do; and I'll take care that his daughters do 
nothing to distress him. Manage your own concerns, 
Edmund, and I'll take care of the rest of the family.” 

“If you are resolved on acting,” replied the persevering 
Edmund, “I must hope it will be in a very small and quiet 
way; and I think a theatre ought not to be attempted. It 
would be taking liberties with my father’s house in his 
absence which could not be justified.” 

“For everything of that nature I will be answerable,” said 
Tom, in a decided tone. “His house shall not be hurt. I have 
quite as great an interest in being careful of his house as 
you can have; and as to such alterations as I was 
Suggesting just now, such as moving a bookcase, or 
unlocking a door, or even as using the billiard-room for the 
space of a week without playing at billiards in it, you might 
just as well suppose he would object to our sitting more in 
this room, and less in the breakfast-room, than we did 
before he went away, or to my sister’s pianoforte being 
moved from one side of the room to the other. Absolute 
nonsense!” 

“The innovation, if not wrong as an innovation, will be 
wrong as an expense.” 

“Yes, the expense of such an undertaking would be 
prodigious! Perhaps it might cost a whole twenty pounds. 


Something of a theatre we must have undoubtedly, but it 
will be on the simplest plan: a green curtain and a little 
carpenter’s work, and that’s all; and as the carpenter’s 
work may be all done at home by Christopher Jackson 
himself, it will be too absurd to talk of expense; and as long 
as Jackson is employed, everything will be right with Sir 
Thomas. Don’t imagine that nobody in this house can see or 
judge but yourself. Don’t act yourself, if you do not like it, 
but don’t expect to govern everybody else.” 

“No, as to acting myself,” said Edmund, “ that I absolutely 
protest against.” 

Tom walked out of the room as he said it, and Edmund 
was left to sit down and stir the fire in thoughtful vexation. 

Fanny, who had heard it all, and borne Edmund company 
in every feeling throughout the whole, now ventured to Say, 
in her anxiety to suggest some comfort, “Perhaps they may 
not be able to find any play to suit them. Your brother’s 
taste and your sisters’ seem very different.” 

“T have no hope there, Fanny. If they persist in the 
scheme, they will find something. I shall speak to my sisters 
and try to dissuade them, and that is all I can do.” 

“T should think my aunt Norris would be on your side.” 

“T dare say she would, but she has no influence with 
either Tom or my sisters that could be of any use; and if I 
cannot convince them myself, I shall let things take their 
course, without attempting it through her. Family 
squabbling is the greatest evil of all, and we had better do 
anything than be altogether by the ears.” 

His sisters, to whom he had an opportunity of speaking 
the next morning, were quite as impatient of his advice, 
quite as unyielding to his representation, quite as 
determined in the cause of pleasure, as Tom. Their mother 
had no objection to the plan, and they were not in the least 
afraid of their father’s disapprobation. There could be no 
harm in what had been done in so many respectable 
families, and by so many women of the first consideration; 


and it must be scrupulousness run mad that could see 
anything to censure in a plan like theirs, comprehending 
only brothers and sisters and intimate friends, and which 
would never be heard of beyond themselves. Julia did seem 
inclined to admit that Maria’s situation might require 
particular caution and delicacy — but that could not extend 
to her — she was at liberty; and Maria evidently considered 
her engagement as only raising her so much more above 
restraint, and leaving her less occasion than Julia to consult 
either father or mother. Edmund had little to hope, but he 
was still urging the subject when Henry Crawford entered 
the room, fresh from the Parsonage, calling out, “No want 
of hands in our theatre, Miss Bertram. No want of 
understrappers: my sister desires her love, and hopes to be 
admitted into the company, and will be happy to take the 
part of any old duenna or tame confidante, that you may 
not like to do yourselves.” 

Maria gave Edmund a glance, which meant, “What say 
you now? Can we be wrong if Mary Crawford feels the 
same?” And Edmund, silenced, was obliged to acknowledge 
that the charm of acting might well carry fascination to the 
mind of genius; and with the ingenuity of love, to dwell 
more on the obliging, accommodating purport of the 
message than on anything else. 

The scheme advanced. Opposition was vain; and as to 
Mrs. Norris, he was mistaken in supposing she would wish 
to make any. She started no difficulties that were not talked 
down in five minutes by her eldest nephew and niece, who 
were all-powerful with her; and as the whole arrangement 
was to bring very little expense to anybody, and none at all 
to herself, as she foresaw in it all the comforts of hurry, 
bustle, and importance, and derived the immediate 
advantage of fancying herself obliged to leave her own 
house, where she had been living a month at her own cost, 
and take up her abode in theirs, that every hour might be 


spent in their service, she was, in fact, exceedingly 
delighted with the project. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Fanny seemed nearer being right than Edmund had 
supposed. The business of finding a play that would suit 
everybody proved to be no trifle; and the carpenter had 
received his orders and taken his measurements, had 
suggested and removed at least two sets of difficulties, and 
having made the necessity of an enlargement of plan and 
expense fully evident, was already at work, while a play 
was still to seek. Other preparations were also in hand. An 
enormous roll of green baize had arrived from 
Northampton, and been cut out by Mrs. Norris (with a 
saving by her good management of full three-quarters of a 
yard), and was actually forming into a curtain by the 
housemaids, and still the play was wanting; and as two or 
three days passed away in this manner, Edmund began 
almost to hope that none might ever be found. 

There were, in fact, so many things to be attended to, so 
many people to be pleased, so many best characters 
required, and, above all, such a need that the play should 
be at once both tragedy and comedy, that there did seem as 
little chance of a decision as anything pursued by youth and 
zeal could hold out. 

On the tragic side were the Miss Bertrams, Henry 
Crawford, and Mr. Yates; on the comic, Tom Bertram, not 
quite alone, because it was evident that Mary Crawford’s 
wishes, though politely kept back, inclined the same way: 
but his determinateness and his power seemed to make 
allies unnecessary; and, independent of this great 
irreconcilable difference, they wanted a piece containing 
very few characters in the whole, but every character first- 
rate, and three principal women. All the best plays were 
run over in vain. Neither Hamlet, nor Macbeth, nor Othello, 
nor Douglas, nor The Gamester, presented anything that 


could satisfy even the tragedians; and The Rivals, The 
School for Scandal, Wheel of Fortune, Heir at Law, and a 
long et cetera, were successively dismissed with yet 
warmer objections. No piece could be proposed that did not 
supply somebody with a difficulty, and on one side or the 
other it was a continual repetition of, “Oh no, that will 
never do! Let us have no ranting tragedies. Too many 
characters. Not a tolerable woman’s part in the play. 
Anything but that, my dear Tom. It would be impossible to 
fill it up. One could not expect anybody to take such a part. 
Nothing but buffoonery from beginning to end. That might 
do, perhaps, but for the low parts. If I must give my 
opinion, I have always thought it the most insipid play in 
the English language. J do not wish to make objections; I 
Shall be happy to be of any use, but I think we could not 
chuse worse.” 

Fanny looked on and listened, not unamused to observe 
the selfishness which, more or less disguised, seemed to 
govern them all, and wondering how it would end. For her 
own gratification she could have wished that something 
might be acted, for she had never seen even half a play, but 
everything of higher consequence was against it. 

“This will never do,” said Tom Bertram at last. “We are 
wasting time most abominably. Something must be fixed on. 
No matter what, so that something is chosen. We must not 
be so nice. A few characters too many must not frighten us. 
We must double them. We must descend a little. If a part is 
insignificant, the greater our credit in making anything of 
it. From this moment I make no difficulties. I take any part 
you chuse to give me, so as it be comic. Let it but be comic, 
I condition for nothing more.” 

For about the fifth time he then proposed the Heir at 
Law, doubting only whether to prefer Lord Duberley or Dr. 
Pangloss for himself; and very earnestly, but very 
unsuccessfully, trying to persuade the others that there 


were some fine tragic parts in the rest of the dramatis 
personae. 

The pause which followed this fruitless effort was ended 
by the same speaker, who, taking up one of the many 
volumes of plays that lay on the table, and turning it over, 
suddenly exclaimed—” Lovers’ Vows! And why should not 
Lovers’ Vows do for us as well as for the Ravenshaws? How 
came it never to be thought of before? It strikes me as if it 
would do exactly. What say you all? Here are two capital 
tragic parts for Yates and Crawford, and here is the 
rhyming Butler for me, if nobody else wants it; a trifling 
part, but the sort of thing I should not dislike, and, as I said 
before, I am determined to take anything and do my best. 
And as for the rest, they may be filled up by anybody. It is 
only Count Cassel and Anhalt.” 

The suggestion was generally welcome. Everybody was 
growing weary of indecision, and the first idea with 
everybody was, that nothing had been proposed before so 
likely to suit them all. Mr. Yates was particularly pleased: 
he had been sighing and longing to do the Baron at 
Ecclesford, had grudged every rant of Lord Ravenshaw’s, 
and been forced to re-rant it all in his own room. The storm 
through Baron Wildenheim was the height of his theatrical 
ambition; and with the advantage of knowing half the 
scenes by heart already, he did now, with the greatest 
alacrity, offer his services for the part. To do him justice, 
however, he did not resolve to appropriate it; for 
remembering that there was some very good ranting- 
ground in Frederick, he professed an equal willingness for 
that. Henry Crawford was ready to take either. Whichever 
Mr. Yates did not chuse would perfectly satisfy him, and a 
short parley of compliment ensued. Miss Bertram, feeling 
all the interest of an Agatha in the question, took on her to 
decide it, by observing to Mr. Yates that this was a point in 
which height and figure ought to be considered, and that 
his being the tallest, seemed to fit him peculiarly for the 


Baron. She was acknowledged to be quite right, and the 
two parts being accepted accordingly, she was certain of 
the proper Frederick. Three of the characters were now 
cast, besides Mr. Rushworth, who was always answered for 
by Maria as willing to do anything; when Julia, meaning, 
like her sister, to be Agatha, began to be scrupulous on 
Miss Crawford’s account. 

“This is not behaving well by the absent,” said she. “Here 
are not women enough. Amelia and Agatha may do for 
Maria and me, but here is nothing for your sister, Mr. 
Crawford.” 

Mr. Crawford desired that might not be thought of: he 
was very sure his sister had no wish of acting but as she 
might be useful, and that she would not allow herself to be 
considered in the present case. But this was immediately 
opposed by Tom Bertram, who asserted the part of Amelia 
to be in every respect the property of Miss Crawford, if she 
would accept it. “It falls as naturally, as necessarily to her,” 
said he, “as Agatha does to one or other of my sisters. It 
can be no sacrifice on their side, for it is highly comic.” 

A short silence followed. Each sister looked anxious; for 
each felt the best claim to Agatha, and was hoping to have 
it pressed on her by the rest. Henry Crawford, who 
meanwhile had taken up the play, and with seeming 
carelessness was turning over the first act, soon settled the 
business. 

“IT must entreat Miss Julia Bertram,” said he, “not to 
engage in the part of Agatha, or it will be the ruin of all my 
solemnity. You must not, indeed you must not” (turning to 
her). “I could not stand your countenance dressed up in 
woe and paleness. The many laughs we have had together 
would infallibly come across me, and Frederick and his 
knapsack would be obliged to run away.” 

Pleasantly, courteously, it was spoken; but the manner 
was lost in the matter to Julia’s feelings. She saw a glance 
at Maria which confirmed the injury to herself: it was a 


scheme, a trick; she was slighted, Maria was preferred; the 
smile of triumph which Maria was trying to suppress 
shewed how well it was understood; and before Julia could 
command herself enough to speak, her brother gave his 
weight against her too, by saying, “Oh yes! Maria must be 
Agatha. Maria will be the best Agatha. Though Julia fancies 
she prefers tragedy, I would not trust her in it. There is 
nothing of tragedy about her. She has not the look of it. Her 
features are not tragic features, and she walks too quick, 
and speaks too quick, and would not keep her countenance. 
She had better do the old countrywoman: the Cottager’s 
wife; you had, indeed, Julia. Cottager’s wife is a very pretty 
part, I assure you. The old lady relieves the high-flown 
benevolence of her husband with a good deal of spirit. You 
shall be Cottager’s wife.” 

“Cottager’s wife!” cried Mr. Yates. “What are you talking 
of? The most trivial, paltry, insignificant part; the merest 
commonplace; not a tolerable speech in the whole. Your 
sister do that! It is an insult to propose it. At Ecclesford the 
governess was to have done it. We all agreed that it could 
not be offered to anybody else. A little more justice, Mr. 
Manager, if you please. You do not deserve the office, if you 
cannot appreciate the talents of your company a little 
better.” 

“Why, as to that, my good friend, till I and my company 
have really acted there must be some guesswork; but I 
mean no disparagement to Julia. We cannot have two 
Agathas, and we must have one Cottager’s wife; and I am 
sure I set her the example of moderation myself in being 
satisfied with the old Butler. If the part is trifling she will 
have more credit in making something of it; and if she is so 
desperately bent against everything humorous, let her take 
Cottager’s speeches instead of Cottager’s wife’s, and so 
change the parts all through; he is solemn and pathetic 
enough, I am sure. It could make no difference in the play, 


and as for Cottager himself, when he has got his wife’s 
speeches, J would undertake him with all my heart.” 

“With all your partiality for Cottager’s wife,” said Henry 
Crawford, “it will be impossible to make anything of it fit 
for your sister, and we must not suffer her good-nature to 
be imposed on. We must not allow her to accept the part. 
She must not be left to her own complaisance. Her talents 
will be wanted in Amelia. Amelia is a character more 
difficult to be well represented than even Agatha. I 
consider Amelia is the most difficult character in the whole 
piece. It requires great powers, great nicety, to give her 
playfulness and simplicity without extravagance. I have 
seen good actresses fail in the part. Simplicity, indeed, is 
beyond the reach of almost every actress by profession. It 
requires a delicacy of feeling which they have not. It 
requires a gentlewoman — a Julia Bertram. You will 
undertake it, I hope?” turning to her with a look of anxious 
entreaty, which softened her a little; but while she 
hesitated what to say, her brother again interposed with 
Miss Crawford’s better claim. 

“No, no, Julia must not be Amelia. It is not at all the part 
for her. She would not like it. She would not do well. She is 
too tall and robust. Amelia should be a small, light, girlish, 
skipping figure. It is fit for Miss Crawford, and Miss 
Crawford only. She looks the part, and I am persuaded will 
do it admirably.” 

Without attending to this, Henry Crawford continued his 
supplication. “You must oblige us,” said he, “indeed you 
must. When you have studied the character, I am sure you 
will feel it suit you. Tragedy may be your choice, but it will 
certainly appear that comedy chuses you. You will be to 
visit me in prison with a basket of provisions; you will not 
refuse to visit me in prison? I think I see you coming in with 
your basket.” 

The influence of his voice was felt. Julia wavered; but 
was he only trying to soothe and pacify her, and make her 


overlook the previous affront? She distrusted him. The 
slight had been most determined. He was, perhaps, but at 
treacherous play with her. She looked suspiciously at her 
sister; Maria’s countenance was to decide it: if she were 
vexed and alarmed — but Maria looked all serenity and 
satisfaction, and Julia well knew that on this ground Maria 
could not be happy but at her expense. With hasty 
indignation, therefore, and a tremulous voice, she said to 
him, “You do not seem afraid of not keeping your 
countenance when I come in with a basket of provisions — 
though one might have supposed — but it is only as Agatha 
that I was to be so overpowering!” She stopped — Henry 
Crawford looked rather foolish, and as if he did not know 
what to say. Tom Bertram began again — 

“Miss Crawford must be Amelia. She will be an excellent 
Amelia.” 

“Do not be afraid of my wanting the character,” cried 
Julia, with angry quickness: “I am not to be Agatha, and I 
am sure I will do nothing else; and as to Amelia, it is of all 
parts in the world the most disgusting to me. I quite detest 
her. An odious, little, pert, unnatural, impudent girl. I have 
always protested against comedy, and this is comedy in its 
worst form.” And so saying, she walked hastily out of the 
room, leaving awkward feelings to more than one, but 
exciting small compassion in any except Fanny, who had 
been a quiet auditor of the whole, and who could not think 
of her as under the agitations of jealousy without great pity. 

A short silence succeeded her leaving them; but her 
brother soon returned to business and Lovers’ Vows, and 
was eagerly looking over the play, with Mr. Yates’s help, to 
ascertain what scenery would be necessary — while Maria 
and Henry Crawford conversed together in an under-voice, 
and the declaration with which she began of, “I am sure I 
would give up the part to Julia most willingly, but that 
though I shall probably do it very ill, I feel persuaded she 


would do it worse,” was doubtless receiving all the 
compliments it called for. 

When this had lasted some time, the division of the party 
was completed by Tom Bertram and Mr. Yates walking off 
together to consult farther in the room now beginning to be 
called the Theatre, and Miss Bertram’s resolving to go 
down to the Parsonage herself with the offer of Amelia to 
Miss Crawford; and Fanny remained alone. 

The first use she made of her solitude was to take up the 
volume which had been left on the table, and begin to 
acquaint herself with the play of which she had heard so 
much. Her curiosity was all awake, and she ran through it 
with an eagerness which was suspended only by intervals 
of astonishment, that it could be chosen in the present 
instance, that it could be proposed and accepted in a 
private theatre! Agatha and Amelia appeared to her in their 
different ways so totally improper for home representation 
— the situation of one, and the language of the other, so 
unfit to be expressed by any woman of modesty, that she 
could hardly suppose her cousins could be aware of what 
they were engaging in; and longed to have them roused as 
soon as possible by the remonstrance which Edmund would 
certainly make. 


CHAPTER XV 


Miss Crawford accepted the part very readily; and soon 
after Miss Bertram’s return from the Parsonage, Mr. 
Rushworth arrived, and another’ character was 
consequently cast. He had the offer of Count Cassel and 
Anhalt, and at first did not know which to chuse, and 
wanted Miss Bertram to direct him; but upon being made 
to understand the different style of the characters, and 
which was which, and recollecting that he had once seen 
the play in London, and had thought Anhalt a very stupid 
fellow, he soon decided for the Count. Miss Bertram 
approved the decision, for the less he had to learn the 
better; and though she could not sympathise in his wish 
that the Count and Agatha might be to act together, nor 
wait very patiently while he was slowly turning over the 
leaves with the hope of still discovering such a scene, she 
very kindly took his part in hand, and curtailed every 
speech that admitted being shortened; besides pointing out 
the necessity of his being very much dressed, and chusing 
his colours. Mr. Rushworth liked the idea of his finery very 
well, though affecting to despise it; and was too much 
engaged with what his own appearance would be to think 
of the others, or draw any of those conclusions, or feel any 
of that displeasure which Maria had been half prepared for. 

Thus much was settled before Edmund, who had been 
out all the morning, knew anything of the matter; but when 
he entered the drawing-room before dinner, the buzz of 
discussion was high between Tom, Maria, and Mr. Yates; 
and Mr. Rushworth stepped forward with great alacrity to 
tell him the agreeable news. 

“We have got a play,” said he. “It is to be Lovers’ Vows; 
and I am to be Count Cassel, and am to come in first with a 
blue dress and a pink satin cloak, and afterwards am to 


have another fine fancy suit, by way of a shooting-dress. I 
do not know how I shall like it.” 

Fanny’s eyes followed Edmund, and her heart beat for 
him as she heard this speech, and saw his look, and felt 
what his sensations must be. 

“Lovers’ Vows!” in a tone of the greatest amazement, 
was his only reply to Mr. Rushworth, and he turned towards 
his brother and _ sisters as if hardly doubting a 
contradiction. 

“Yes,” cried Mr. Yates. “After all our debatings and 
difficulties, we find there is nothing that will suit us 
altogether so well, nothing so unexceptionable, as Lovers’ 
Vows. The wonder is that it should not have been thought of 
before. My stupidity was abominable, for here we have all 
the advantage of what I saw at Ecclesford; and it is so 
useful to have anything of a model! We have cast almost 
every part.” 

“But what do you do for women?” said Edmund gravely, 
and looking at Maria. 

Maria blushed in spite of herself as she answered, “I take 
the part which Lady Ravenshaw was to have done, and” 
(with a bolder eye) “Miss Crawford is to be Amelia.” 

“T should not have thought it the sort of play to be so 
easily filled up, with us,” replied Edmund, turning away to 
the fire, where sat his mother, aunt, and Fanny, and seating 
himself with a look of great vexation. 

Mr. Rushworth followed him to say, “I come in three 
times, and have two-and-forty speeches. That’s something, 
is not it? But I do not much like the idea of being so fine. I 
Shall hardly know myself in a blue dress and a pink satin 
Cloak.” 

Edmund could not answer him. In a few minutes Mr. 
Bertram was called out of the room to satisfy some doubts 
of the carpenter; and being accompanied by Mr. Yates, and 
followed soon afterwards by Mr. Rushworth, Edmund 
almost immediately took the opportunity of saying, “I 


cannot, before Mr. Yates, speak what I feel as to this play, 
without reflecting on his friends at Ecclesford; but I must 
now, my dear Maria, tell you, that I think it exceedingly 
unfit for private representation, and that I hope you will 
give it up. I cannot but suppose you will when you have 
read it carefully over. Read only the first act aloud to either 
your mother or aunt, and see how you can approve it. It will 
not be necessary to send you to your father’s judgment, I 
am convinced.” 

“We see things very differently,” cried Maria. “I am 
perfectly acquainted with the play, I assure you; and with a 
very few omissions, and so forth, which will be made, of 
course, I can see nothing objectionable in it; and J am not 
the only young woman you find who thinks it very fit for 
private representation.” 

“T am sorry for it,” was his answer; “but in this matter it 
is you who are to lead. You must set the example. If others 
have blundered, it is your place to put them right, and shew 
them what true delicacy is. In all points of decorum your 
conduct must be law to the rest of the party.” 

This picture of her consequence had some effect, for no 
one loved better to lead than Maria; and with far more 
good-humour she answered, “I am much obliged to you, 
Edmund; you mean very well, I am sure: but I still think you 
see things too strongly; and I really cannot undertake to 
harangue all the rest upon a subject of this kind. There 
would be the greatest indecorum, I think.” 

“Do you imagine that I could have such an idea in my 
head? No; let your conduct be the only harangue. Say that, 
on examining the part, you feel yourself unequal to it; that 
you find it requiring more exertion and confidence than you 
can be supposed to have. Say this with firmness, and it will 
be quite enough. All who can distinguish will understand 
your motive. The play will be given up, and your delicacy 
honoured as it ought.” 


“Do not act anything improper, my dear,” said Lady 
Bertram. “Sir Thomas would not like it. — Fanny, ring the 
bell; I must have my dinner. — To be sure, Julia is dressed 
by this time.” 

“T am convinced, madam,” said Edmund, preventing 
Fanny, “that Sir Thomas would not like it.” 

“There, my dear, do you hear what Edmund says?” 

“If I were to decline the part,” said Maria, with renewed 
zeal, “Julia would certainly take it.” 

“What!” cried Edmund, “if she knew your reasons!” 

“Oh! she might think the difference between us — the 
difference in our situations — that she need not be so 
scrupulous as J might feel necessary. I am sure she would 
argue so. No; you must excuse me; I cannot retract my 
consent; it is too far settled, everybody would be so 
disappointed, Tom would be quite angry; and if we are so 
very nice, we shall never act anything.” 

“T was just going to say the very same thing,” said Mrs. 
Norris. “If every play is to be objected to, you will act 
nothing, and the preparations will be all so much money 
thrown away, and I am sure that would be a discredit to us 
all. I do not know the play; but, as Maria says, if there is 
anything a little too warm (and it is so with most of them) it 
can be easily left out. We must not be over-precise, 
Edmund. As Mr. Rushworth is to act too, there can be no 
harm. I only wish Tom had known his own mind when the 
carpenters began, for there was the loss of half a day’s 
work about those side-doors. The curtain will be a good job, 
however. The maids do their work very well, and I think we 
shall be able to send back some dozens of the rings. There 
is no occasion to put them so very close together. I am of 
some use, I hope, in preventing waste and making the most 
of things. There should always be one steady head to 
superintend so many young ones. I forgot to tell Tom of 
something that happened to me this very day. I had been 
looking about me in the poultry-yard, and was just coming 


out, when who should I see but Dick Jackson making up to 
the servants’ hall-door with two bits of deal board in his 
hand, bringing them to father, you may be sure; mother had 
chanced to send him of a message to father, and then father 
had bid him bring up them two bits of board, for he could 
not no how do without them. I knew what all this meant, for 
the servants’ dinner-bell was ringing at the very moment 
over our heads; and as I hate such encroaching people (the 
Jacksons are very encroaching, I have always said so: just 
the sort of people to get all they can), I said to the boy 
directly (a great lubberly fellow of ten years old, you know, 
who ought to be ashamed of himself), ‘J’/] take the boards 
to your father, Dick, so get you home again as fast as you 
can.’ The boy looked very silly, and turned away without 
offering a word, for I believe I might speak pretty sharp; 
and I dare say it will cure him of coming marauding about 
the house for one while. I hate such greediness — so good 
as your father is to the family, employing the man all the 
year round!” 

Nobody was at the trouble of an answer; the others soon 
returned; and Edmund found that to have endeavoured to 
set them right must be his only satisfaction. 

Dinner passed heavily. Mrs. Norris related again her 
triumph over Dick Jackson, but neither play nor 
preparation were otherwise much talked of, for Edmund’s 
disapprobation was felt even by his brother, though he 
would not have owned it. Maria, wanting Henry Crawford’s 
animating support, thought the subject better avoided. Mr. 
Yates, who was trying to make himself agreeable to Julia, 
found her gloom less impenetrable on any topic than that of 
his regret at her secession from their company; and Mr. 
Rushworth, having only his own part and his own dress in 
his head, had soon talked away all that could be said of 
either. 

But the concerns of the theatre were suspended only for 
an hour or two: there was still a great deal to be settled; 


and the spirits of evening giving fresh courage, Tom, Maria, 
and Mr. Yates, soon after their being reassembled in the 
drawing-room, seated themselves in committee at a 
separate table, with the play open before them, and were 
just getting deep in the subject when a most welcome 
interruption was given by the entrance of Mr. and Miss 
Crawford, who, late and dark and dirty as it was, could not 
help coming, and were received with the most grateful joy. 

“Well, how do you go on?” and “What have you settled?” 
and “Oh! we can do nothing without you,” followed the first 
salutations; and Henry Crawford was soon seated with the 
other three at the table, while his sister made her way to 
Lady Bertram, and with pleasant attention was 
complimenting her. “I must really congratulate your 
ladyship,” said she, “on the play being chosen; for though 
you have borne it with exemplary patience, I am sure you 
must be sick of all our noise and difficulties. The actors may 
be glad, but the bystanders must be infinitely more 
thankful for a decision; and I do sincerely give you joy, 
madam, as well as Mrs. Norris, and everybody else who is 
in the same predicament,” glancing half fearfully, half slyly, 
beyond Fanny to Edmund. 

She was very civilly answered by Lady Bertram, but 
Edmund said nothing. His being only a bystander was not 
disclaimed. After continuing in chat with the party round 
the fire a few minutes, Miss Crawford returned to the party 
round the table; and standing by them, seemed to interest 
herself in their arrangements till, as if struck by a sudden 
recollection, she exclaimed, “My good friends, you are most 
composedly at work upon these cottages and alehouses, 
inside and out; but pray let me know my fate in the 
meanwhile. Who is to be Anhalt? What gentleman among 
you am I to have the pleasure of making love to?” 

For a moment no one spoke; and then many spoke 
together to tell the same melancholy truth, that they had 


not yet got any Anhalt. “Mr. Rushworth was to be Count 
Cassel, but no one had yet undertaken Anhalt.” 

“T had my choice of the parts,” said Mr. Rushworth; “but 
I thought I should like the Count best, though I do not 
much relish the finery I am to have.” 

“You chose very wisely, I am sure,” replied Miss 
Crawford, with a brightened look; “Anhalt is a heavy part.” 

“The Count has two-and-forty speeches,” returned Mr. 
Rushworth, “which is no trifle.” 

“IT am not at all surprised,” said Miss Crawford, after a 
short pause, “at this want of an Anhalt. Amelia deserves no 
better. Such a forward young lady may well frighten the 
men.” 

“T should be but too happy in taking the part, if it were 
possible,” cried Tom; “but, unluckily, the Butler and Anhalt 
are in together. I will not entirely give it up, however; I will 
try what can be done — I will look it over again.” 

“Your brother should take the part,” said Mr. Yates, in a 
low voice. “Do not you think he would?” 

“T shall not ask him,” replied Tom, in a cold, determined 
manner. 

Miss Crawford talked of something else, and soon 
afterwards rejoined the party at the fire. 

“They do not want me at all,” said she, seating herself. “I 
only puzzle them, and oblige them to make civil speeches. 
Mr. Edmund Bertram, as you do not act yourself, you will 
be a disinterested adviser; and, therefore, I apply to you. 
What shall we do for an Anhalt? Is it practicable for any of 
the others to double it? What is your advice?” 

“My advice,” said he calmly, “is that you change the 
play.” 

“IT should have no objection,” she replied; “for though I 
should not particularly dislike the part of Amelia if well 
supported, that is, if everything went well, I shall be sorry 
to be an inconvenience; but as they do not chuse to hear 


your advice at that table’ (looking round), “it certainly will 
not be taken.” 

Edmund said no more. 

“If any part could tempt you to act, I suppose it would be 
Anhalt,” observed the lady archly, after a short pause; “for 
he is a clergyman, you know.” 

“That circumstance would by no means tempt me,” he 
replied, “for I should be sorry to make the character 
ridiculous by bad acting. It must be very difficult to keep 
Anhalt from appearing a formal, solemn lecturer; and the 
man who chuses the profession itself is, perhaps, one of the 
last who would wish to represent it on the stage.” 

Miss Crawford was silenced, and with some feelings of 
resentment and _ mortification, moved her chair 
considerably nearer the tea-table, and gave all her 
attention to Mrs. Norris, who was presiding there. 

“Fanny,” cried Tom Bertram, from the other table, where 
the conference was eagerly carrying on, and _ the 
conversation incessant, “we want your services.” 

Fanny was up in a moment, expecting some errand; for 
the habit of employing her in that way was not yet 
overcome, in spite of all that Edmund could do. 

“Oh! we do not want to disturb you from your seat. We 
do not want your present services. We shall only want you 
in our play. You must be Cottager’s wife.” 

“Me!” cried Fanny, sitting down again with a most 
frightened look. “Indeed you must excuse me. I could not 
act anything if you were to give me the world. No, indeed, I 
cannot act.” 

“Indeed, but you must, for we cannot excuse you. It need 
not frighten you: it is a nothing of a part, a mere nothing, 
not above half a dozen speeches altogether, and it will not 
much signify if nobody hears a word you say; so you may be 
as creep-mouse as you like, but we must have you to look 
at.” 


“If you are afraid of half a dozen speeches,” cried Mr. 
Rushworth, “what would you do with such a part as mine? I 
have forty-two to learn.” 

“It is not that I am afraid of learning by heart,” said 
Fanny, shocked to find herself at that moment the only 
speaker in the room, and to feel that almost every eye was 
upon her; “but I really cannot act.” 

“Yes, yes, you can act well enough for us. Learn your 
part, and we will teach you all the rest. You have only two 
scenes, and as I shall be Cottager, I’ll put you in and push 
you about, and you will do it very well, I’ll answer for it.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Bertram, you must excuse me. You 
cannot have an idea. It would be absolutely impossible for 
me. If I were to undertake it, I should only disappoint you.” 

“Phoo! Phoo! Do not be so shamefaced. You'll do it very 
well. Every allowance will be made for you. We do not 
expect perfection. You must get a brown gown, and a white 
apron, and a mob cap, and we must make you a few 
wrinkles, and a little of the crowsfoot at the corner of your 
eyes, and you will be a very proper, little old woman.” 

“You must excuse me, indeed you must excuse me,” cried 
Fanny, growing more and more red from _ excessive 
agitation, and looking distressfully at Edmund, who was 
kindly observing her; but unwilling to exasperate his 
brother by interference, gave her only an encouraging 
smile. Her entreaty had no effect on Tom: he only said 
again what he had said before; and it was not merely Tom, 
for the requisition was now backed by Maria, and Mr. 
Crawford, and Mr. Yates, with an urgency which differed 
from his but in being more gentle or more ceremonious, 
and which altogether was quite overpowering to Fanny; 
and before she could breathe after it, Mrs. Norris 
completed the whole by thus addressing her in a whisper at 
once angry and audible—’What a piece of work here is 
about nothing: I am quite ashamed of you, Fanny, to make 
such a difficulty of obliging your cousins in a trifle of this 


sort — so kind as they are to you! Take the part with a good 
grace, and let us hear no more of the matter, I entreat.” 

“Do not urge her, madam,” said Edmund. “It is not fair to 
urge her in this manner. You see she does not like to act. 
Let her chuse for herself, as well as the rest of us. Her 
judgment may be quite as safely trusted. Do not urge her 
any more.” 

“T am not going to urge her,” replied Mrs. Norris sharply; 
“but I shall think her a very obstinate, ungrateful girl, if she 
does not do what her aunt and cousins wish her — very 
ungrateful, indeed, considering who and what she is.” 

Edmund was too angry to speak; but Miss Crawford, 
looking for a moment with astonished eyes at Mrs. Norris, 
and then at Fanny, whose tears were beginning to shew 
themselves, immediately said, with some keenness, “I do 
not like my situation: this place is too hot for me,” and 
moved away her chair to the opposite side of the table, 
close to Fanny, saying to her, in a kind, low whisper, as she 
placed herself, “Never mind, my dear Miss Price, this is a 
cross evening: everybody is cross and teasing, but do not 
let us mind them”; and with pointed attention continued to 
talk to her and endeavour to raise her spirits, in spite of 
being out of spirits herself. By a look at her brother she 
prevented any farther entreaty from the theatrical board, 
and the really good feelings by which she was almost 
purely governed were rapidly restoring her to all the little 
she had lost in Edmund’s favour. 

Fanny did not love Miss Crawford; but she felt very much 
obliged to her for her present kindness; and when, from 
taking notice of her work, and wishing she could work as 
well, and begging for the pattern, and supposing Fanny was 
now preparing for her appearance, as of course she would 
come out when her cousin was married, Miss Crawford 
proceeded to inquire if she had heard lately from her 
brother at sea, and said that she had quite a curiosity to 
see him, and imagined him a very fine young man, and 


advised Fanny to get his picture drawn before he went to 
sea again — she could not help admitting it to be very 
agreeable flattery, or help listening, and answering with 
more animation than she had intended. 

The consultation upon the play still went on, and Miss 
Crawford’s attention was first called from Fanny by Tom 
Bertram’s telling her, with infinite regret, that he found it 
absolutely impossible for him to undertake the part of 
Anhalt in addition to the Butler: he had been most 
anxiously trying to make it out to be feasible, but it would 
not do; he must give it up. “But there will not be the 
smallest difficulty in filling it,” he added. “We have but to 
speak the word; we may pick and chuse. I could name, at 
this moment, at least six young men within six miles of us, 
who are wild to be admitted into our company, and there 
are one or two that would not disgrace us: I should not be 
afraid to trust either of the Olivers or Charles Maddox. Tom 
Oliver is a very clever fellow, and Charles Maddox is as 
gentlemanlike a man as you will see anywhere, so I will 
take my horse early to-morrow morning and ride over to 
Stoke, and settle with one of them.” 

While he spoke, Maria was looking apprehensively round 
at Edmund in full expectation that he must oppose such an 
enlargement of the plan as this: so contrary to all their first 
protestations; but Edmund said nothing. After a moment’s 
thought, Miss Crawford calmly replied, “As far as I am 
concerned, I can have no objection to anything that you all 
think eligible. Have I ever seen either of the gentlemen? 
Yes, Mr. Charles Maddox dined at my sister’s one day, did 
not he, Henry? A quiet-looking young man. I remember 
him. Let him be applied to, if you please, for it will be less 
unpleasant to me than to have a perfect stranger.” 

Charles Maddox was to be the man. Tom repeated his 
resolution of going to him early on the morrow; and though 
Julia, who had scarcely opened her lips before, observed, in 
a sarcastic manner, and with a glance first at Maria and 


then at Edmund, that “the Mansfield theatricals would 
enliven the whole neighbourhood exceedingly,” Edmund 
still held his peace, and shewed his feelings only by a 
determined gravity. 

“T am not very sanguine as to our play,’ said Miss 
Crawford, in an undervoice to Fanny, after some 
consideration; “and I can tell Mr. Maddox that I shall 
shorten some of his speeches, and a great many of my own, 
before we rehearse together. It will be very disagreeable, 
and by no means what I expected.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


It was not in Miss Crawford’s power to talk Fanny into any 
real forgetfulness of what had passed. When the evening 
was over, she went to bed full of it, her nerves still agitated 
by the shock of such an attack from her cousin Tom, so 
public and so persevered in, and her spirits sinking under 
her aunt’s unkind reflection and reproach. To be called into 
notice in such a manner, to hear that it was but the prelude 
to something so infinitely worse, to be told that she must do 
what was so impossible as to act; and then to have the 
charge of obstinacy and ingratitude follow it, enforced with 
such a hint at the dependence of her situation, had been 
too distressing at the time to make the remembrance when 
she was alone much less so, especially with the superadded 
dread of what the morrow might produce in continuation of 
the subject. Miss Crawford had protected her only for the 
time; and if she were applied to again among themselves 
with all the authoritative urgency that Tom and Maria were 
capable of, and Edmund perhaps away, what should she do? 
She fell asleep before she could answer the question, and 
found it quite as puzzling when she awoke the next 
morning. The little white attic, which had continued her 
sleeping-room ever since her first entering the family, 
proving incompetent to suggest any reply, she had 
recourse, aS soon as she was dressed, to another apartment 
more spacious and more meet for walking about in and 
thinking, and of which she had now for some time been 
almost equally mistress. It had been their school-room; so 
called till the Miss Bertrams would not allow it to be called 
so any longer, and inhabited as such to a later period. 
There Miss Lee had lived, and there they had read and 
written, and talked and laughed, till within the last three 
years, when she had quitted them. The room had then 


become useless, and for some time was quite deserted, 
except by Fanny, when she visited her plants, or wanted 
one of the books, which she was still glad to keep there, 
from the deficiency of space and accommodation in her 
little chamber above: but gradually, as her value for the 
comforts of it increased, she had added to her possessions, 
and spent more of her time there; and having nothing to 
oppose her, had so naturally and so artlessly worked herself 
into it, that it was now generally admitted to be hers. The 
East room, as it had been called ever since Maria Bertram 
was sixteen, was now considered Fanny’s, almost as 
decidedly as the white attic: the smallness of the one 
making the use of the other so evidently reasonable that 
the Miss Bertrams, with every superiority in their own 
apartments which their own sense of superiority could 
demand, were entirely approving it; and Mrs. Norris, 
having stipulated for there never being a fire in it on 
Fanny’s account, was tolerably resigned to her having the 
use of what nobody else wanted, though the terms in which 
she sometimes spoke of the indulgence seemed to imply 
that it was the best room in the house. 

The aspect was so favourable that even without a fire it 
was habitable in many an early spring and late autumn 
morning to such a willing mind as Fanny’s; and while there 
was a gleam of sunshine she hoped not to be driven from it 
entirely, even when winter came. The comfort of it in her 
hours of leisure was extreme. She could go there after 
anything unpleasant below, and find immediate consolation 
in some pursuit, or some train of thought at hand. Her 
plants, her books — of which she had been a collector from 
the first hour of her commanding a shilling — her writing- 
desk, and her works of charity and ingenuity, were all 
within her reach; or if indisposed for employment, if 
nothing but musing would do, she could scarcely see an 
object in that room which had not an_ interesting 
remembrance connected with it. Everything was a friend, 


or bore her thoughts to a friend; and though there had 
been sometimes much of suffering to her; though her 
motives had often been misunderstood, her feelings 
disregarded, and her comprehension undervalued; though 
She had known the pains of tyranny, of ridicule, and 
neglect, yet almost every recurrence of either had led to 
something consolatory: her aunt Bertram had spoken for 
her, or Miss Lee had been encouraging, or, what was yet 
more frequent or more dear, Edmund had been her 
champion and her friend: he had supported her cause or 
explained her meaning, he had told her not to cry, or had 
given her some proof of affection which made her tears 
delightful; and the whole was now so blended together, so 
harmonised by distance, that every former affliction had its 
charm. The room was most dear to her, and she would not 
have changed its furniture for the handsomest in the house, 
though what had been originally plain had suffered all the 
ill-usage of children; and its greatest elegancies and 
ornaments were a faded footstool of Julia’s work, too ill 
done for the drawing-room, three transparencies, made ina 
rage for transparencies, for the three lower panes of one 
window, where Tintern Abbey held its station between a 
cave in Italy and a moonlight lake in Cumberland, a 
collection of family profiles, thought unworthy of being 
anywhere else, over the mantelpiece, and by their side, and 
pinned against the wall, a small sketch of a ship sent four 
years ago from the Mediterranean by William, with H.M.S. 
Antwerp at the bottom, in letters as tall as the mainmast. 
To this nest of comforts Fanny now walked down to try 
its influence on an agitated, doubting spirit, to see if by 
looking at Edmund’s profile she could catch any of his 
counsel, or by giving air to her geraniums she might inhale 
a breeze of mental strength herself. But she had more than 
fears of her own perseverance to remove: she had begun to 
feel undecided as to what she ought to do; and as she 
walked round the room her doubts were increasing. Was 


she right in refusing what was so warmly asked, so strongly 
wished for — what might be so essential to a scheme on 
which some of those to whom she owed the greatest 
complaisance had set their hearts? Was it not ill-nature, 
selfishness, and a fear of exposing herself? And would 
Edmund’s judgment, would his persuasion of Sir Thomas’s 
disapprobation of the whole, be enough to justify her in a 
determined denial in spite of all the rest? It would be so 
horrible to her to act that she was inclined to suspect the 
truth and purity of her own scruples; and as she looked 
around her, the claims of her cousins to being obliged were 
strengthened by the sight of present upon present that she 
had received from them. The table between the windows 
was covered with work-boxes and netting-boxes which had 
been given her at different times, principally by Tom; and 
she grew bewildered as to the amount of the debt which all 
these kind remembrances produced. A tap at the door 
roused her in the midst of this attempt to find her way to 
her duty, and her gentle “Come in” was answered by the 
appearance of one, before whom all her doubts were wont 
to be laid. Her eyes brightened at the sight of Edmund. 

“Can I speak with you, Fanny, for a few minutes?” said 
he. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“T want to consult. I want your opinion.” 

“My opinion!” she cried, shrinking from such a 
compliment, highly as it gratified her. 

“Yes, your advice and opinion. I do not know what to do. 
This acting scheme gets worse and worse, you see. They 
have chosen almost as bad a play as they could, and now, to 
complete the business, are going to ask the help of a young 
man very slightly known to any of us. This is the end of all 
the privacy and propriety which was talked about at first. I 
know no harm of Charles Maddox; but the excessive 
intimacy which must spring from his being admitted among 
us in this manner is highly objectionable, the more than 


intimacy — the familiarity. I cannot think of it with any 
patience; and it does appear to me an evil of such 
magnitude as must, if possible, be prevented. Do not you 
see it in the same light?” 

“Yes; but what can be done? Your brother is so 
determined.” 

“There is but one thing to be done, Fanny. I must take 
Anhalt myself. I am well aware that nothing else will quiet 
Tom.” 

Fanny could not answer him. 

“Tt is not at all what I like,” he continued. “No man can 
like being driven into the appearance of such inconsistency. 
After being known to oppose the scheme from the 
beginning, there is absurdity in the face of my joining them 
now, when they are exceeding their first plan in every 
respect; but I can think of no other alternative. Can you, 
Fanny?” 

“No,” said Fanny slowly, “not immediately, but—” 

“But what? I see your judgment is not with me. Think it a 
little over. Perhaps you are not so much aware as I am of 
the mischief that may, of the unpleasantness that must 
arise from a young man’s being received in this manner: 
domesticated among us; authorised to come at all hours, 
and placed suddenly on a footing which must do away all 
restraints. To think only of the licence which every 
rehearsal must tend to create. It is all very bad! Put 
yourself in Miss Crawford’s place, Fanny. Consider what it 
would be to act Amelia with a stranger. She has a right to 
be felt for, because she evidently feels for herself. I heard 
enough of what she said to you last night to understand her 
unwillingness to be acting with a stranger; and as she 
probably engaged in the part with different expectations — 
perhaps without considering the subject enough to know 
what was likely to be — it would be ungenerous, it would 
be really wrong to expose her to it. Her feelings ought to be 
respected. Does it not strike you so, Fanny? You hesitate.” 


“T am sorry for Miss Crawford; but I am more sorry to 
see you drawn in to do what you had resolved against, and 
what you are known to think will be disagreeable to my 
uncle. It will be such a triumph to the others!” 

“They will not have much cause of triumph when they 
see how infamously I act. But, however, triumph there 
certainly will be, and I must brave it. But if I can be the 
means of restraining the publicity of the business, of 
limiting the exhibition, of concentrating our folly, I shall be 
well repaid. As I am now, I have no influence, I can do 
nothing: I have offended them, and they will not hear me; 
but when I have put them in good-humour by this 
concession, I am not without hopes of persuading them to 
confine the representation within a much smaller circle 
than they are now in the high road for. This will be a 
material gain. My object is to confine it to Mrs. Rushworth 
and the Grants. Will not this be worth gaining?” 

“Yes, it will be a great point.” 

“But still it has not your approbation. Can you mention 
any other measure by which I have a chance of doing equal 
good?” 

“No, I cannot think of anything else.” 

“Give me your approbation, then, Fanny. I am not 
comfortable without it.” 

“Oh, cousin!” 

“If you are against me, I ought to distrust myself, and yet 
— But it is absolutely impossible to let Tom go on in this 
way, riding about the country in quest of anybody who can 
be persuaded to act — no matter whom: the look of a 
gentleman is to be enough. I thought you would have 
entered more into Miss Crawford’s feelings.” 

“No doubt she will be very glad. It must be a great relief 
to her,” said Fanny, trying for greater warmth of manner. 

“She never appeared more amiable than in her behaviour 
to you last night. It gave her a very strong claim on my 
goodwill.” 


“She was very kind, indeed, and I am glad to have her 
spared”... 

She could not finish the generous effusion. Her 
conscience stopt her in the middle, but Edmund was 
satisfied. 

“T shall walk down immediately after breakfast,” said he, 
“and am sure of giving pleasure there. And now, dear 
Fanny, I will not interrupt you any longer. You want to be 
reading. But I could not be easy till I had spoken to you, 
and come to a decision. Sleeping or waking, my head has 
been full of this matter all night. It is an evil, but I am 
certainly making it less than it might be. If Tom is up, I 
shall go to him directly and get it over, and when we meet 
at breakfast we shall be all in high good-humour at the 
prospect of acting the fool together with such unanimity. 
You, in the meanwhile, will be taking a trip into China, I 
suppose. How does Lord Macartney go on?” — opening a 
volume on the table and then taking up some others. “And 
here are Crabbe’s Tales, and the Idler, at hand to relieve 
you, if you tire of your great book. I admire your little 
establishment exceedingly; and as soon as I am gone, you 
will empty your head of all this nonsense of acting, and sit 
comfortably down to your table. But do not stay here to be 
cold.” 

He went; but there was no reading, no China, no 
composure for Fanny. He had told her the most 
extraordinary, the most inconceivable, the most unwelcome 
news; and she could think of nothing else. To be acting! 
After all his objections — objections so just and so public! 
After all that she had heard him say, and seen him look, and 
known him to be feeling. Could it be possible? Edmund so 
inconsistent! Was he not deceiving himself? Was he not 
wrong? Alas! it was all Miss Crawford’s doing. She had 
seen her influence in every speech, and was miserable. The 
doubts and alarms as to her own conduct, which had 
previously distressed her, and which had all slept while she 


listened to him, were become of little consequence now. 
This deeper anxiety swallowed them up. Things should take 
their course; she cared not how it ended. Her cousins might 
attack, but could hardly tease her. She was beyond their 
reach; and if at last obliged to yield — no matter — it was 
all misery now. 


CHAPTER XVII 


It was, indeed, a triumphant day to Mr. Bertram and Maria. 
Such a victory over Edmund’s discretion had been beyond 
their hopes, and was most delightful. There was no longer 
anything to disturb them in their darling project, and they 
congratulated each other in private on the jealous 
weakness to which they attributed the change, with all the 
glee of feelings gratified in every way. Edmund might still 
look grave, and say he did not like the scheme in general, 
and must disapprove the play in particular; their point was 
gained: he was to act, and he was driven to it by the force 
of selfish inclinations only. Edmund had descended from 
that moral elevation which he had maintained before, and 
they were both as much the better as the happier for the 
descent. 

They behaved very well, however, to him on the occasion, 
betraying no exultation beyond the lines about the corners 
of the mouth, and seemed to think it as great an escape to 
be quit of the intrusion of Charles Maddox, as if they had 
been forced into admitting him against their inclination. 
“To have it quite in their own family circle was what they 
had particularly wished. A stranger among them would 
have been the destruction of all their comfort’; and when 
Edmund, pursuing that idea, gave a hint of his hope as to 
the limitation of the audience, they were ready, in the 
complaisance of the moment, to promise anything. It was 
all good-humour and encouragement. Mrs. Norris offered 
to contrive his dress, Mr. Yates assured him that Anhalt’s 
last scene with the Baron admitted a good deal of action 
and emphasis, and Mr. Rushworth undertook to count his 
speeches. 

“Perhaps,” said Tom, “Fanny may be more disposed to 
oblige us now. Perhaps you may persuade her.” 


“No, she is quite determined. She certainly will not act.” 

“Oh! very well.” And not another word was said; but 
Fanny felt herself again in danger, and her indifference to 
the danger was beginning to fail her already. 

There were not fewer smiles at the Parsonage than at the 
Park on this change in Edmund; Miss Crawford looked very 
lovely in hers, and entered with such an instantaneous 
renewal of cheerfulness into the whole affair as could have 
but one effect on him. “He was certainly right in respecting 
such feelings; he was glad he had determined on it.” And 
the morning wore away in Satisfactions very sweet, if not 
very sound. One advantage resulted from it to Fanny: at the 
earnest request of Miss Crawford, Mrs. Grant had, with her 
usual good-humour, agreed to undertake the part for which 
Fanny had been wanted; and this was all that occurred to 
gladden her heart during the day; and even this, when 
imparted by Edmund, brought a pang with it, for it was 
Miss Crawford to whom she was obliged — it was Miss 
Crawford whose kind exertions were to excite her 
gratitude, and whose merit in making them was spoken of 
with a glow of admiration. She was safe; but peace and 
safety were unconnected here. Her mind had been never 
farther from peace. She could not feel that she had done 
wrong herself, but she was disquieted in every other way. 
Her heart and her judgment were equally against 
Edmund’s decision: she could not acquit his unsteadiness, 
and his happiness under it made her wretched. She was full 
of jealousy and agitation. Miss Crawford came with looks of 
gaiety which seemed an insult, with friendly expressions 
towards herself which she could hardly answer calmly. 
Everybody around her was gay and busy, prosperous and 
important; each had their object of interest, their part, 
their dress, their favourite scene, their friends and 
confederates: all were finding employment in consultations 
and comparisons, or diversion in the playful conceits they 
suggested. She alone was sad and insignificant: she had no 


share in anything; she might go or stay; she might be in the 
midst of their noise, or retreat from it to the solitude of the 
East room, without being seen or missed. She could almost 
think anything would have been preferable to this. Mrs. 
Grant was of consequence: her good-nature had honourable 
mention; her taste and her time were considered; her 
presence was wanted; she was sought for, and attended, 
and praised; and Fanny was at first in some danger of 
envying her the character she had accepted. But reflection 
brought better feelings, and shewed her that Mrs. Grant 
was entitled to respect, which could never have belonged 
to her; and that, had she received even the greatest, she 
could never have been easy in joining a scheme which, 
considering only her uncle, she must condemn altogether. 

Fanny’s heart was not absolutely the only saddened one 
amongst them, as she soon began to acknowledge to 
herself. Julia was a sufferer too, though not quite so 
blamelessly. 

Henry Crawford had trifled with her feelings; but she had 
very long allowed and even sought his attentions, with a 
jealousy of her sister so reasonable as ought to have been 
their cure; and now that the conviction of his preference for 
Maria had been forced on her, she submitted to it without 
any alarm for Maria’s situation, or any endeavour at 
rational tranquillity for herself. She either sat in gloomy 
silence, wrapt in such gravity as nothing could subdue, no 
curiosity touch, no wit amuse; or allowing the attentions of 
Mr. Yates, was talking with forced gaiety to him alone, and 
ridiculing the acting of the others. 

For a day or two after the affront was given, Henry 
Crawford had endeavoured to do it away by the usual 
attack of gallantry and compliment, but he had not cared 
enough about it to persevere against a few repulses; and 
becoming soon too busy with his play to have time for more 
than one flirtation, he grew indifferent to the quarrel, or 
rather thought it a lucky occurrence, as quietly putting an 


end to what might ere long have raised expectations in 
more than Mrs. Grant. She was not pleased to see Julia 
excluded from the play, and sitting by disregarded; but as it 
was not a matter which really involved her happiness, as 
Henry must be the best judge of his own, and as he did 
assure her, with a most persuasive smile, that neither he 
nor Julia had ever had a serious thought of each other, she 
could only renew her former caution as to the elder sister, 
entreat him not to risk his tranquillity by too much 
admiration there, and then gladly take her share in 
anything that brought cheerfulness to the young people in 
general, and that did so particularly promote the pleasure 
of the two so dear to her. 

“T rather wonder Julia is not in love with Henry,” was her 
observation to Mary. 

“T dare say she is,” replied Mary coldly. “I imagine both 
sisters are.” 

“Both! no, no, that must not be. Do not give him a hint of 
it. Think of Mr. Rushworth!” 

“You had better tell Miss Bertram to think of Mr. 
Rushworth. It may do her some good. I often think of Mr. 
Rushworth’s property and independence, and wish them in 
other hands; but I never think of him. A man might 
represent the county with such an estate; a man might 
escape a profession and represent the county.” 

“T dare say he will be in parliament soon. When Sir 
Thomas comes, I dare say he will be in for some borough, 
but there has been nobody to put him in the way of doing 
anything yet.” 

“Sir Thomas is to achieve many mighty things when he 
comes home,” said Mary, after a pause. “Do you remember 
Hawkins Browne’s ‘Address to Tobacco,’ in imitation of 
Pope? — 

Blest leaf! whose aromatic gales dispense 

To Templars modesty, to Parsons sense. 

I will parody them — 


Blest Knight! whose dictatorial looks dispense 

To Children affluence, to Rushworth sense. 

Will not that do, Mrs. Grant? Everything seems to 
depend upon Sir Thomas’s return.” 

“You will find his consequence very just and reasonable 
when you see him in his family, I assure you. I do not think 
we do so well without him. He has a fine dignified manner, 
which suits the head of such a house, and keeps everybody 
in their place. Lady Bertram seems more of a cipher now 
than when he is at home; and nobody else can keep Mrs. 
Norris in order. But, Mary, do not fancy that Maria Bertram 
cares for Henry. I am sure Julia does not, or she would not 
have flirted as she did last night with Mr. Yates; and though 
he and Maria are very good friends, I think she likes 
Sotherton too well to be inconstant.” 

“T would not give much for Mr. Rushworth’s chance if 
Henry stept in before the articles were signed.” 

“If you have such a suspicion, something must be done; 
and as soon as the play is all over, we will talk to him 
seriously and make him know his own mind; and if he 
means nothing, we will send him off, though he is Henry, 
for a time.” 

Julia did suffer, however, though Mrs. Grant discerned it 
not, and though it escaped the notice of many of her own 
family likewise. She had loved, she did love still, and she 
had all the suffering which a warm temper and a high spirit 
were likely to endure under the disappointment of a dear, 
though irrational hope, with a strong sense of ill-usage. Her 
heart was sore and angry, and she was capable only of 
angry consolations. The sister with whom she was used to 
be on easy terms was now become her greatest enemy: 
they were alienated from each other; and Julia was not 
superior to the hope of some distressing end to the 
attentions which were still carrying on there, some 
punishment to Maria for conduct so shameful towards 
herself as well as towards Mr. Rushworth. With no material 


fault of temper, or difference of opinion, to prevent their 
being very good friends while their interests were the 
same, the sisters, under such a trial as this, had not 
affection or principle enough to make them merciful or just, 
to give them honour or compassion. Maria felt her triumph, 
and pursued her purpose, careless of Julia; and Julia could 
never see Maria distinguished by Henry Crawford without 
trusting that it would create jealousy, and bring a public 
disturbance at last. 

Fanny saw and pitied much of this in Julia; but there was 
no outward fellowship between them. Julia made no 
communication, and Fanny took no liberties. They were two 
solitary sufferers, or connected only by Fanny’s 
consciousness. 

The inattention of the two brothers and the aunt to 
Julia’s discomposure, and their blindness to its true cause, 
must be imputed to the fullness of their own minds. They 
were totally preoccupied. Tom was engrossed by the 
concerns of his theatre, and saw nothing that did not 
immediately relate to it. Edmund, between his theatrical 
and his real part, between Miss Crawford’s claims and his 
own conduct, between love and consistency, was equally 
unobservant; and Mrs. Norris was too busy in contriving 
and directing the general little matters of the company, 
superintending their various dresses with economical 
expedient, for which nobody thanked her, and saving, with 
delighted integrity, half a crown here and there to the 
absent Sir Thomas, to have leisure for watching the 
behaviour, or guarding the happiness of his daughters. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Everything was now in a regular train: theatre, actors, 
actresses, and dresses, were all getting forward; but 
though no other great impediments arose, Fanny found, 
before many days were past, that it was not all 
uninterrupted enjoyment to the party themselves, and that 
she had not to witness the continuance of such unanimity 
and delight as had been almost too much for her at first. 
Everybody began to have their vexation. Edmund had many. 
Entirely against his judgment, a scene-painter arrived from 
town, and was at work, much to the increase of the 
expenses, and, what was worse, of the eclat of their 
proceedings; and his brother, instead of being really guided 
by him as to the privacy of the representation, was giving 
an invitation to every family who came in his way. Tom 
himself began to fret over the scene-painter’s slow 
progress, and to feel the miseries of waiting. He had 
learned his part — all his parts, for he took every trifling 
one that could be united with the Butler, and began to be 
impatient to be acting; and every day thus unemployed was 
tending to increase his sense of the insignificance of all his 
parts together, and make him more ready to regret that 
some other play had not been chosen. 

Fanny, being always a very courteous listener, and often 
the only listener at hand, came in for the complaints and 
the distresses of most of them. She knew that Mr. Yates was 
in general thought to rant dreadfully; that Mr. Yates was 
disappointed in Henry Crawford; that Tom Bertram spoke 
so quick he would be unintelligible; that Mrs. Grant spoiled 
everything by laughing; that Edmund was behindhand with 
his part, and that it was misery to have anything to do with 
Mr. Rushworth, who was wanting a prompter through every 
speech. She knew, also, that poor Mr. Rushworth could 


seldom get anybody to rehearse with him: his complaint 
came before her as well as the rest; and so decided to her 
eye was her cousin Maria’s avoidance of him, and so 
needlessly often the rehearsal of the first scene between 
her and Mr. Crawford, that she had soon all the terror of 
other complaints from him. So far from being all satisfied 
and all enjoying, she found everybody requiring something 
they had not, and giving occasion of discontent to the 
others. Everybody had a part either too long or too short; 
nobody would attend as they ought; nobody would 
remember on which side they were to come in; nobody but 
the complainer would observe any directions. 

Fanny believed herself to derive as much innocent 
enjoyment from the play as any of them; Henry Crawford 
acted well, and it was a pleasure to her to creep into the 
theatre, and attend the rehearsal of the first act, in spite of 
the feelings it excited in some speeches for Maria. Maria, 
she also thought, acted well, too well; and after the first 
rehearsal or two, Fanny began to be their only audience; 
and sometimes as prompter, sometimes as spectator, was 
often very useful. As far as she could judge, Mr. Crawford 
was considerably the best actor of all: he had more 
confidence than Edmund, more judgment than Tom, more 
talent and taste than Mr. Yates. She did not like him as a 
man, but she must admit him to be the best actor, and on 
this point there were not many who differed from her. Mr. 
Yates, indeed, exclaimed against his tameness and 
insipidity; and the day came at last, when Mr. Rushworth 
turned to her with a black look, and said, “Do you think 
there is anything so very fine in all this? For the life and 
soul of me, I cannot admire him; and, between ourselves, to 
see such an undersized, little, mean-looking man, set up for 
a fine actor, is very ridiculous in my opinion.” 

From this moment there was a return of his former 
jealousy, which Maria, from increasing hopes of Crawford, 
was at little pains to remove; and the chances of Mr. 


Rushworth’s ever attaining to the knowledge of his two- 
and-forty speeches became much less. As to his ever 
making anything tolerable of them, nobody had the 
smallest idea of that except his mother; she, indeed, 
regretted that his part was not more considerable, and 
deferred coming over to Mansfield till they were forward 
enough in their rehearsal to comprehend all his scenes; but 
the others aspired at nothing beyond his remembering the 
catchword, and the first line of his speech, and being able 
to follow the prompter through the rest. Fanny, in her pity 
and kindheartedness, was at great pains to teach him how 
to learn, giving him all the helps and directions in her 
power, trying to make an artificial memory for him, and 
learning every word of his part herself, but without his 
being much the forwarder. 

Many uncomfortable, anxious, apprehensive feelings she 
certainly had; but with all these, and other claims on her 
time and attention, she was as far from finding herself 
without employment or utility amongst them, as without a 
companion in uneasiness; quite as far from having no 
demand on her leisure as on her compassion. The gloom of 
her first anticipations was proved to have been unfounded. 
She was occasionally useful to all; she was perhaps as 
much at peace as any. 

There was a great deal of needlework to be done, 
moreover, in which her help was wanted; and that Mrs. 
Norris thought her quite as well off as the rest, was evident 
by the manner in which she claimed it—” Come, Fanny,” she 
cried, “these are fine times for you, but you must not be 
always walking from one room to the other, and doing the 
lookings-on at your ease, in this way; I want you here. I 
have been slaving myself till I can hardly stand, to contrive 
Mr. Rushworth’s cloak without sending for any more satin; 
and now I think you may give me your help in putting it 
together. There are but three seams; you may do them in a 
trice. It would be lucky for me if I had nothing but the 


executive part to do. You are best off, I can tell you: but if 
nobody did more than you, we should not get on very fast.” 

Fanny took the work very quietly, without attempting any 
defence; but her kinder aunt Bertram observed on her 
behalf — 

“One cannot wonder, sister, that Fanny should be 
delighted: it is all new to her, you know; you and I used to 
be very fond of a play ourselves, and so am I still; and as 
soon as I am a little more at leisure, J mean to look in at 
their rehearsals too. What is the play about, Fanny? you 
have never told me.” 

“Oh! sister, pray do not ask her now; for Fanny is not one 
of those who can talk and work at the same time. It is about 
Lovers’ Vows.” 

“T believe,” said Fanny to her aunt Bertram, “there will 
be three acts rehearsed to-morrow evening, and that will 
give you an opportunity of seeing all the actors at once.” 

“You had better stay till the curtain is hung,” interposed 
Mrs. Norris; “the curtain will be hung in a day or two — 
there is very little sense in a play without a curtain — and I 
am much mistaken if you do not find it draw up into very 
handsome festoons.” 

Lady Bertram seemed quite resigned to waiting. Fanny 
did not share her aunt’s composure: she thought of the 
morrow a great deal, for if the three acts were rehearsed, 
Edmund and Miss Crawford would then be acting together 
for the first time; the third act would bring a scene between 
them which interested her most particularly, and which she 
was longing and dreading to see how they would perform. 
The whole subject of it was love — a marriage of love was 
to be described by the gentleman, and very little short of a 
declaration of love be made by the lady. 

She had read and read the scene again with many 
painful, many wondering emotions, and looked forward to 
their representation of it as a circumstance almost too 


interesting. She did not believe they had yet rehearsed it, 
even in private. 

The morrow came, the plan for the evening continued, 
and Fanny’s consideration of it did not become less 
agitated. She worked very diligently under her aunt’s 
directions, but her diligence and her silence concealed a 
very absent, anxious mind; and about noon she made her 
escape with her work to the East room, that she might have 
no concern in another, and, as she deemed it, most 
unnecessary rehearsal of the first act, which Henry 
Crawford was just proposing, desirous at once of having 
her time to herself, and of avoiding the sight of Mr. 
Rushworth. A glimpse, as she passed through the hall, of 
the two ladies walking up from the Parsonage made no 
change in her wish of retreat, and she worked and 
meditated in the East room, undisturbed, for a quarter of 
an hour, when a gentle tap at the door was followed by the 
entrance of Miss Crawford. 

“Am I right? Yes; this is the East room. My dear Miss 
Price, I beg your pardon, but I have made my way to you on 
purpose to entreat your help.” 

Fanny, quite surprised, endeavoured to shew herself 
mistress of the room by her civilities, and looked at the 
bright bars of her empty grate with concern. 

“Thank you; I am quite warm, very warm. Allow me to 
stay here a little while, and do have the goodness to hear 
me my third act. I have brought my book, and if you would 
but rehearse it with me, I should be so obliged! I came here 
to-day intending to rehearse it with Edmund — by ourselves 
— against the evening, but he is not in the way; and if he 
were, I do not think I could go through it with him, till I 
have hardened myself a little; for really there is a speech or 
two. You will be so good, won’t you?” 

Fanny was most civil in her assurances, though she could 
not give them in a very steady voice. 


“Have you ever happened to look at the part I mean?” 
continued Miss Crawford, opening her book. “Here it is. I 
did not think much of it at first — but, upon my word. 
There, look at that speech, and that, and that. How am I 
ever to look him in the face and say such things? Could you 
do it? But then he is your cousin, which makes all the 
difference. You must rehearse it with me, that I may fancy 
you him, and get on by degrees. You have a look of his 
sometimes.” 

“Have I? I will do my best with the greatest readiness; 
but I must read the part, for I can say very little of it.” 

“None of it, I suppose. You are to have the book, of 
course. Now for it. We must have two chairs at hand for you 
to bring forward to the front of the stage. There — very 
good school-room chairs, not made for a theatre, I dare say; 
much more fitted for little girls to sit and kick their feet 
against when they are learning a lesson. What would your 
governess and your uncle say to see them used for such a 
purpose? Could Sir Thomas look in upon us just now, he 
would bless himself, for we are rehearsing all over the 
house. Yates is storming away in the dining-room. I heard 
him as I came upstairs, and the theatre is engaged of 
course by those indefatigable rehearsers, Agatha and 
Frederick. If they are not perfect, I shall be surprised. By 
the bye, I looked in upon them five minutes ago, and it 
happened to be exactly at one of the times when they were 
trying not to embrace, and Mr. Rushworth was with me. I 
thought he began to look a little queer, so I turned it off as 
well as I could, by whispering to him, ‘We shall have an 
excellent Agatha; there is something so maternal in her 
manner, so completely maternal in her voice and 
countenance.’ Was not that well done of me? He brightened 
up directly. Now for my soliloquy.” 

She began, and Fanny joined in with all the modest 
feeling which the idea of representing Edmund was so 
strongly calculated to inspire; but with looks and voice so 


truly feminine as to be no very good picture of a man. With 
such an Anhalt, however, Miss Crawford had courage 
enough; and they had got through half the scene, when a 
tap at the door brought a pause, and the entrance of 
Edmund, the next moment, suspended it all. 

Surprise, consciousness, and pleasure appeared in each 
of the three on this unexpected meeting; and as Edmund 
was come on the very same business that had brought Miss 
Crawford, consciousness and pleasure were likely to be 
more than momentary in them. He too had his book, and 
was seeking Fanny, to ask her to rehearse with him, and 
help him to prepare for the evening, without knowing Miss 
Crawford to be in the house; and great was the joy and 
animation of being thus thrown together, of comparing 
schemes, and sympathising in praise of Fanny’s kind 
offices. 

She could not equal them in their warmth. Her spirits 
sank under the glow of theirs, and she felt herself 
becoming too nearly nothing to both to have any comfort in 
having been sought by either. They must now rehearse 
together. Edmund proposed, urged, entreated it, till the 
lady, not very unwilling at first, could refuse no longer, and 
Fanny was wanted only to prompt and observe them. She 
was invested, indeed, with the office of judge and critic, 
and earnestly desired to exercise it and tell them all their 
faults; but from doing so every feeling within her shrank — 
she could not, would not, dared not attempt it: had she 
been otherwise qualified for criticism, her conscience must 
have restrained her from venturing at disapprobation. She 
believed herself to feel too much of it in the aggregate for 
honesty or safety in particulars. To prompt them must be 
enough for her; and it was sometimes more than enough; 
for she could not always pay attention to the book. In 
watching them she forgot herself; and, agitated by the 
increasing spirit of Edmund’s manner, had once closed the 
page and turned away exactly as he wanted help. It was 


imputed to very reasonable weariness, and she was 
thanked and pitied; but she deserved their pity more than 
she hoped they would ever surmise. At last the scene was 
over, and Fanny forced herself to add her praise to the 
compliments each was giving the other; and when again 
alone and able to recall the whole, she was inclined to 
believe their performance would, indeed, have such nature 
and feeling in it as must ensure their credit, and make it a 
very suffering exhibition to herself. Whatever might be its 
effect, however, she must stand the brunt of it again that 
very day. 

The first regular rehearsal of the three first acts was 
certainly to take place in the evening: Mrs. Grant and the 
Crawfords were engaged to return for that purpose as soon 
as they could after dinner; and every one concerned was 
looking forward with eagerness. There seemed a general 
diffusion of cheerfulness on the occasion. Tom was enjoying 
such an advance towards the end; Edmund was in spirits 
from the morning’s rehearsal, and little vexations seemed 
everywhere smoothed away. All were alert and impatient; 
the ladies moved soon, the gentlemen soon followed them, 
and with the exception of Lady Bertram, Mrs. Norris, and 
Julia, everybody was in the theatre at an early hour; and 
having lighted it up as well as its unfinished state admitted, 
were waiting only the arrival of Mrs. Grant and the 
Crawfords to begin. 

They did not wait long for the Crawfords, but there was 
no Mrs. Grant. She could not come. Dr. Grant, professing 
an indisposition, for which he had little credit with his fair 
sister-in-law, could not spare his wife. 

“Dr. Grant is ill,” said she, with mock solemnity. “He has 
been ill ever since he did not eat any of the pheasant today. 
He fancied it tough, sent away his plate, and has been 
suffering ever since”. 

Here was disappointment! Mrs. Grant’s non-attendance 
was sad indeed. Her pleasant manners and cheerful 


conformity made her always valuable amongst them; but 
now She was absolutely necessary. They could not act, they 
could not rehearse with any satisfaction without her. The 
comfort of the whole evening was destroyed. What was to 
be done? Tom, as Cottager, was in despair. After a pause of 
perplexity, some eyes began to be turned towards Fanny, 
and a voice or two to say, “If Miss Price would be so good 
as to read the part.” She was immediately surrounded by 
supplications; everybody asked it; even Edmund said, “Do, 
Fanny, if it is not very disagreeable to you.” 

But Fanny still hung back. She could not endure the idea 
of it. Why was not Miss Crawford to be applied to as well? 
Or why had not she rather gone to her own room, as she 
had felt to be safest, instead of attending the rehearsal at 
all? She had known it would irritate and distress her; she 
had known it her duty to keep away. She was properly 
punished. 

“You have only to read the part,” said Henry Crawford, 
with renewed entreaty. 

“And I do believe she can say every word of it,” added 
Maria, “for she could put Mrs. Grant right the other day in 
twenty places. Fanny, I am sure you know the part.” 

Fanny could not say she did not; and as they all 
persevered, as Edmund repeated his wish, and with a look 
of even fond dependence on her good-nature, she must 
yield. She would do her best. Everybody was satisfied; and 
she was left to the tremors of a most palpitating heart, 
while the others prepared to begin. 

They did begin; and being too much engaged in their 
own noise to be struck by an unusual noise in the other 
part of the house, had proceeded some way when the door 
of the room was thrown open, and Julia, appearing at it, 
with a face all aghast, exclaimed, “My father is come! He is 
in the hall at this moment.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


How is the consternation of the party to be described? To 
the greater number it was a moment of absolute horror. Sir 
Thomas in the house! All felt the instantaneous conviction. 
Not a hope of imposition or mistake was harboured 
anywhere. Julia’s looks were an evidence of the fact that 
made it indisputable; and after the first starts and 
exclamations, not a word was spoken for half a minute: 
each with an altered countenance was looking at some 
other, and almost each was feeling it a stroke the most 
unwelcome, most ill-timed, most appalling! Mr. Yates might 
consider it only as a vexatious interruption for the evening, 
and Mr. Rushworth might imagine it a blessing; but every 
other heart was sinking under some degree of self- 
condemnation or undefined alarm, every other heart was 
suggesting, “What will become of us? what is to be done 
now?” It was a terrible pause; and terrible to every ear 
were the corroborating sounds of opening doors and 
passing footsteps. 

Julia was the first to move and speak again. Jealousy and 
bitterness had been suspended: selfishness was lost in the 
common cause; but at the moment of her appearance, 
Frederick was listening with looks of devotion to Agatha’s 
narrative, and pressing her hand to his heart; and as soon 
as she could notice this, and see that, in spite of the shock 
of her words, he still kept his station and retained her 
sister’s hand, her wounded heart swelled again with injury, 
and looking as red as she had been white before, she 
turned out of the room, saying, “J need not be afraid of 
appearing before him.” 

Her going roused the rest; and at the same moment the 
two brothers stepped forward, feeling the necessity of 
doing something. A very few words between them were 


sufficient. The case admitted no difference of opinion: they 
must go to the drawing-room directly. Maria joined them 
with the same intent, just then the stoutest of the three; for 
the very circumstance which had driven Julia away was to 
her the sweetest support. Henry Crawford’s retaining her 
hand at such a moment, a moment of such peculiar proof 
and importance, was worth ages of doubt and anxiety. She 
hailed it as an earnest of the most serious determination, 
and was equal even to encounter her father. They walked 
off, utterly heedless of Mr. Rushworth’s repeated question 
of, “Shall I go too? Had not I better go too? Will not it be 
right for me to go too?” but they were no sooner through 
the door than Henry Crawford undertook to answer the 
anxious inquiry, and, encouraging him by all means to pay 
his respects to Sir Thomas without delay, sent him after the 
others with delighted haste. 

Fanny was left with only the Crawfords and Mr. Yates. 
She had been quite overlooked by her cousins; and as her 
own opinion of her claims on Sir Thomas’s affection was 
much too humble to give her any idea of classing herself 
with his children, she was glad to remain behind and gain a 
little breathing-time. Her agitation and alarm exceeded all 
that was endured by the rest, by the right of a disposition 
which not even innocence could keep from suffering. She 
was nearly fainting: all her former habitual dread of her 
uncle was returning, and with it compassion for him and for 
almost every one of the party on the development before 
him, with solicitude on Edmund’s account indescribable. 
She had found a seat, where in excessive trembling she was 
enduring all these fearful thoughts, while the other three, 
no longer under any restraint, were giving vent to their 
feelings of vexation, lamenting over such an unlooked-for 
premature arrival as a most untoward event, and without 
mercy wishing poor Sir Thomas had been twice as long on 
his passage, or were still in Antigua. 


The Crawfords were more warm on the subject than Mr. 
Yates, from better understanding the family, and judging 
more clearly of the mischief that must ensue. The ruin of 
the play was to them a certainty: they felt the total 
destruction of the scheme to be inevitably at hand; while 
Mr. Yates considered it only as a temporary interruption, a 
disaster for the evening, and could even suggest the 
possibility of the rehearsal being renewed after tea, when 
the bustle of receiving Sir Thomas were over, and he might 
be at leisure to be amused by it. The Crawfords laughed at 
the idea; and having soon agreed on the propriety of their 
walking quietly home and leaving the family to themselves, 
proposed Mr. Yates’s accompanying them and spending the 
evening at the Parsonage. But Mr. Yates, having never been 
with those who thought much of parental claims, or family 
confidence, could not perceive that anything of the kind 
was necessary; and therefore, thanking them, said, “he 
preferred remaining where he was, that he might pay his 
respects to the old gentleman handsomely since he was 
come; and besides, he did not think it would be fair by the 
others to have everybody run away.” 

Fanny was just beginning to collect herself, and to feel 
that if she staid longer behind it might seem disrespectful, 
when this point was settled, and being commissioned with 
the brother and sister’s apology, saw them preparing to go 
as she quitted the room herself to perform the dreadful 
duty of appearing before her uncle. 

Too soon did she find herself at the drawing-room door; 
and after pausing a moment for what she knew would not 
come, for a courage which the outside of no door had ever 
supplied to her, she turned the lock in desperation, and the 
lights of the drawing-room, and all the collected family, 
were before her. As she entered, her own name caught her 
ear. Sir Thomas was at that moment looking round him, and 
saying, “But where is Fanny? Why do not I see my little 
Fanny?” — and on perceiving her, came forward with a 


kindness which astonished and penetrated her, calling her 
his dear Fanny, kissing her affectionately, and observing 
with decided pleasure how much she was grown! Fanny 
knew not how to feel, nor where to look. She was quite 
oppressed. He had never been so kind, so very kind to her 
in his life. His manner seemed changed, his voice was quick 
from the agitation of joy; and all that had been awful in his 
dignity seemed lost in tenderness. He led her nearer the 
light and looked at her again — inquired particularly after 
her health, and then, correcting himself, observed that he 
need not inquire, for her appearance spoke sufficiently on 
that point. A fine blush having succeeded the previous 
paleness of her face, he was justified in his belief of her 
equal improvement in health and beauty. He inquired next 
after her family, especially William: and his kindness 
altogether was such as made her reproach herself for 
loving him so little, and thinking his return a misfortune; 
and when, on having courage to lift her eyes to his face, 
she saw that he was grown thinner, and had the burnt, 
fagged, worn look of fatigue and a hot climate, every tender 
feeling was increased, and she was miserable in 
considering how much unsuspected vexation was probably 
ready to burst on him. 

Sir Thomas was indeed the life of the party, who at his 
suggestion now seated themselves round the fire. He had 
the best right to be the talker; and the delight of his 
sensations in being again in his own house, in the centre of 
his family, after such a_ separation, made him 
communicative and chatty in a very unusual degree; and he 
was ready to give every information as to his voyage, and 
answer every question of his two sons almost before it was 
put. His business in Antigua had latterly been prosperously 
rapid, and he came directly from Liverpool, having had an 
opportunity of making his passage thither in a private 
vessel, instead of waiting for the packet; and all the little 
particulars of his proceedings and events, his arrivals and 


departures, were most promptly delivered, as he sat by 
Lady Bertram and looked with heartfelt satisfaction on the 
faces around him — interrupting himself more than once, 
however, to remark on his good fortune in finding them all 
at home — coming unexpectedly as he did — all collected 
together exactly as he could have wished, but dared not 
depend on. Mr. Rushworth was not forgotten: a most 
friendly reception and warmth of hand-shaking had already 
met him, and with pointed attention he was now included in 
the objects most intimately connected with Mansfield. 
There was nothing disagreeable in Mr. Rushworth’s 
appearance, and Sir Thomas was liking him already. 

By not one of the circle was he listened to with such 
unbroken, unalloyed enjoyment as by his wife, who was 
really extremely happy to see him, and whose feelings were 
so warmed by his sudden arrival as to place her nearer 
agitation than she had been for the last twenty years. She 
had been almost fluttered for a few minutes, and still 
remained so sensibly animated as to put away her work, 
move Pug from her side, and give all her attention and all 
the rest of her sofa to her husband. She had no anxieties 
for anybody to cloud her pleasure: her own time had been 
irreproachably spent during his absence: she had done a 
great deal of carpet-work, and made many yards of fringe; 
and she would have answered as freely for the good 
conduct and useful pursuits of all the young people as for 
her own. It was so agreeable to her to see him again, and 
hear him talk, to have her ear amused and her whole 
comprehension filled by his narratives, that she began 
particularly to feel how dreadfully she must have missed 
him, and how impossible it would have been for her to bear 
a lengthened absence. 

Mrs. Norris was by no means to be compared in 
happiness to her sister. Not that she was incommoded by 
many fears of Sir Thomas’s disapprobation when the 
present state of his house should be known, for her 


judgment had been so blinded that, except by the 
instinctive caution with which she had whisked away Mr. 
Rushworth’s pink satin cloak as her brother-in-law entered, 
she could hardly be said to shew any sign of alarm; but she 
was vexed by the manner of his return. It had left her 
nothing to do. Instead of being sent for out of the room, and 
seeing him first, and having to spread the happy news 
through the house, Sir Thomas, with a very reasonable 
dependence, perhaps, on the nerves of his wife and 
children, had sought no confidant but the butler, and had 
been following him almost instantaneously into the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Norris felt herself defrauded of an 
office on which she had always depended, whether his 
arrival or his death were to be the thing unfolded; and was 
now trying to be in a bustle without having anything to 
bustle about, and labouring to be important where nothing 
was wanted but tranquillity and silence. Would Sir Thomas 
have consented to eat, she might have gone to the 
housekeeper with troublesome directions, and insulted the 
footmen with injunctions of despatch; but Sir Thomas 
resolutely declined all dinner: he would take nothing, 
nothing till tea came — he would rather wait for tea. Still 
Mrs. Norris was at intervals urging something different; 
and in the most interesting moment of his passage to 
England, when the alarm of a French privateer was at the 
height, she burst through his recital with the proposal of 
soup. “Sure, my dear Sir Thomas, a basin of soup would be 
a much better thing for you than tea. Do have a basin of 
soup.” 

Sir Thomas could not be provoked. “Still the same 
anxiety for everybody’s comfort, my dear Mrs. Norris,” was 
his answer. “But indeed I would rather have nothing but 
tea.” 

“Well, then, Lady Bertram, suppose you speak for tea 
directly; suppose you hurry Baddeley a little; he seems 


behindhand to-night.” She carried this point, and Sir 
Thomas’s narrative proceeded. 

At length there was aé_ée pause. His immediate 
communications were exhausted, and it seemed enough to 
be looking joyfully around him, now at one, now at another 
of the beloved circle; but the pause was not long: in the 
elation of her spirits Lady Bertram became talkative, and 
what were the sensations of her children upon hearing her 
say, “How do you think the young people have been 
amusing themselves lately, Sir Thomas? They have been 
acting. We have been all alive with acting.” 

“Indeed! and what have you been acting?” 

“Oh! they’ll tell you all about it.” 

“The all will soon be told,” cried Tom hastily, and with 
affected unconcern; “but it is not worth while to bore my 
father with it now. You will hear enough of it to-morrow, sir. 
We have just been trying, by way of doing something, and 
amusing my mother, just within the last week, to get up a 
few scenes, a mere trifle. We have had such incessant rains 
almost since October began, that we have been nearly 
confined to the house for days together. I have hardly taken 
out a gun since the 3rd. Tolerable sport the first three days, 
but there has been no attempting anything since. The first 
day I went over Mansfield Wood, and Edmund took the 
copses beyond Easton, and we brought home six brace 
between us, and might each have killed six times as many, 
but we respect your pheasants, sir, I assure you, as much as 
you could desire. I do not think you will find your woods by 
any means worse stocked than they were. J never saw 
Mansfield Wood so full of pheasants in my life as this year. I 
hope you will take a day’s sport there yourself, sir, soon.” 

For the present the danger was over, and Fanny’s sick 
feelings subsided; but when tea was soon afterwards 
brought in, and Sir Thomas, getting up, said that he found 
that he could not be any longer in the house without just 
looking into his own dear room, every agitation was 


returning. He was gone before anything had been said to 
prepare him for the change he must find there; and a pause 
of alarm followed his disappearance. Edmund was the first 
to speak — 

“Something must be done,” said he. 

“It is time to think of our visitors,” said Maria, still 
feeling her hand pressed to Henry Crawford’s heart, and 
caring little for anything else. “Where did you leave Miss 
Crawford, Fanny?” 

Fanny told of their departure, and delivered their 
message. 

“Then poor Yates is all alone,” cried Tom. “I will go and 
fetch him. He will be no bad assistant when it all comes 
out.” 

To the theatre he went, and reached it just in time to 
witness the first meeting of his father and his friend. Sir 
Thomas had been a good deal surprised to find candles 
burning in his room; and on casting his eye round it, to see 
other symptoms of recent habitation and a general air of 
confusion in the furniture. The removal of the bookcase 
from before the billiard-room door struck him especially, 
but he had scarcely more than time to feel astonished at all 
this, before there were sounds from the billiard-room to 
astonish him still farther. Some one was talking there in a 
very loud accent; he did not know the voice — more than 
talking — almost hallooing. He stepped to the door, 
rejoicing at that moment in having the means of immediate 
communication, and, opening it, found himself on the stage 
of a theatre, and opposed to a ranting young man, who 
appeared likely to knock him down backwards. At the very 
moment of Yates perceiving Sir Thomas, and giving 
perhaps the very best start he had ever given in the whole 
course of his rehearsals, Tom Bertram entered at the other 
end of the room; and never had he found greater difficulty 
in keeping his countenance. His father’s looks of solemnity 
and amazement on this his first appearance on any stage, 


and the gradual metamorphosis of the impassioned Baron 
Wildenheim into the well-bred and easy Mr. Yates, making 
his bow and apology to Sir Thomas Bertram, was such an 
exhibition, such a piece of true acting, as he would not have 
lost upon any account. It would be the last — in all 
probability — the last scene on that stage; but he was sure 
there could not be a finer. The house would close with the 
greatest eclat. 

There was little time, however, for the indulgence of any 
images of merriment. It was necessary for him to step 
forward, too, and assist the introduction, and with many 
awkward sensations he did his best. Sir Thomas received 
Mr. Yates with all the appearance of cordiality which was 
due to his own character, but was really as far from pleased 
with the necessity of the acquaintance as with the manner 
of its commencement. Mr. Yates’s family and connexions 
were sufficiently known to him to render his introduction as 
the “particular friend,” another of the hundred particular 
friends of his son, exceedingly unwelcome; and it needed 
all the felicity of being again at home, and all the 
forbearance it could supply, to save Sir Thomas from anger 
on finding himself thus bewildered in his own house, 
making part of a ridiculous exhibition in the midst of 
theatrical nonsense, and forced in so untoward a moment 
to admit the acquaintance of a young man whom he felt 
sure of disapproving, and whose easy indifference and 
volubility in the course of the first five minutes seemed to 
mark him the most at home of the two. 

Tom understood his father’s thoughts, and _ heartily 
wishing he might be always as well disposed to give them 
but partial expression, began to see, more clearly than he 
had ever done before, that there might be some ground of 
offence, that there might be some reason for the glance his 
father gave towards the ceiling and stucco of the room; and 
that when he inquired with mild gravity after the fate of the 
billiard-table, he was not proceeding beyond a _ very 


allowable curiosity. A few minutes were enough for such 
unsatisfactory sensations on each side; and Sir Thomas 
having exerted himself so far as to speak a few words of 
calm approbation in reply to an eager appeal of Mr. Yates, 
as to the happiness of the arrangement, the three 
gentlemen returned to the drawing-room together, Sir 
Thomas with an increase of gravity which was not lost on 
all. 

“T come from your theatre,” said he composedly, as he sat 
down; “I found myself in it rather unexpectedly. Its vicinity 
to my own room — but in every respect, indeed, it took me 
by surprise, as I had not the smallest suspicion of your 
acting having assumed so serious a character. It appears a 
neat job, however, as far as I could judge by candlelight, 
and does my friend Christopher Jackson credit.” And then 
he would have changed the subject, and sipped his coffee in 
peace over domestic matters of a calmer hue; but Mr. 
Yates, without discernment to catch Sir Thomas’s meaning, 
or diffidence, or delicacy, or discretion enough to allow him 
to lead the discourse while he mingled among the others 
with the least obtrusiveness himself, would keep him on the 
topic of the theatre, would torment him with questions and 
remarks relative to it, and finally would make him hear the 
whole history of his disappointment at Ecclesford. Sir 
Thomas listened most politely, but found much to offend his 
ideas of decorum, and confirm his ill-opinion of Mr. Yates’s 
habits of thinking, from the beginning to the end of the 
story; and when it was over, could give him no other 
assurance of sympathy than what a slight bow conveyed. 

“This was, in fact, the origin of our acting,” said Tom, 
after a moment’s thought. “My friend Yates brought the 
infection from Ecclesford, and it spread — as those things 
always spread, you know, sir — the faster, probably, from 
your having so often encouraged the sort of thing in us 
formerly. It was like treading old ground again.” 


Mr. Yates took the subject from his friend as soon as 
possible, and immediately gave Sir Thomas an account of 
what they had done and were doing: told him of the gradual 
increase of their views, the happy conclusion of their first 
difficulties, and present promising state of affairs; relating 
everything with so blind an interest as made him not only 
totally unconscious of the uneasy movements of many of his 
friends as they sat, the change of countenance, the fidget, 
the hem! of unquietness, but prevented him even from 
seeing the expression of the face on which his own eyes 
were fixed — from seeing Sir Thomas’s dark brow contract 
as he looked with inquiring earnestness at his daughters 
and Edmund, dwelling particularly on the latter, and 
speaking a language, a remonstrance, a reproof, which he 
felt at his heart. Not less acutely was it felt by Fanny, who 
had edged back her chair behind her aunt’s end of the sofa, 
and, screened from notice herself, saw all that was passing 
before her. Such a look of reproach at Edmund from his 
father she could never have expected to witness; and to 
feel that it was in any degree deserved was an aggravation 
indeed. Sir Thomas’s look implied, “On your judgment, 
Edmund, I depended; what have you been about?” She 
knelt in spirit to her uncle, and her bosom swelled to utter, 
“Oh, not to him! Look so to all the others, but not to him!” 

Mr. Yates was still talking. “To own the truth, Sir 
Thomas, we were in the middle of a rehearsal when you 
arrived this evening. We were going through the three first 
acts, and not unsuccessfully upon the whole. Our company 
is now so dispersed, from the Crawfords being gone home, 
that nothing more can be done to-night; but if you will give 
us the honour of your company to-morrow evening, I should 
not be afraid of the result. We bespeak your indulgence, 
you understand, as young performers; we bespeak your 
indulgence.” 

“My indulgence shall be given, sir,” replied Sir Thomas 
gravely, “but without any other rehearsal.” And with a 


relenting smile, he added, “I come home to be happy and 
indulgent.” Then turning away towards any or all of the 
rest, he tranquilly said, “Mr. and Miss Crawford were 
mentioned in my last letters from Mansfield. Do you find 
them agreeable acquaintance?” 

Tom was the only one at all ready with an answer, but he 
being entirely without particular regard for either, without 
jealousy either in love or acting, could speak very 
handsomely of both. “Mr. Crawford was a most pleasant, 
gentleman-like man; his sister a sweet, pretty, elegant, 
lively girl.” 

Mr. Rushworth could be silent no longer. “I do not say he 
is not gentleman-like, considering; but you should tell your 
father he is not above five feet eight, or he will be 
expecting a well-looking man.” 

Sir Thomas did not quite understand this, and looked 
with some surprise at the speaker. 

“Tf I must say what I think,” continued Mr. Rushworth, 
“in my opinion it is very disagreeable to be always 
rehearsing. It is having too much of a good thing. I am not 
so fond of acting as I was at first. I think we are a great 
deal better employed, sitting comfortably here among 
ourselves, and doing nothing.” 

Sir Thomas looked again, and then replied with an 
approving smile, “I am happy to find our sentiments on this 
subject so much the same. It gives me sincere satisfaction. 
That I should be cautious and quick-sighted, and feel many 
scruples which my children do not feel, is perfectly natural; 
and equally so that my value for domestic tranquillity, for a 
home which shuts out noisy pleasures, should much exceed 
theirs. But at your time of life to feel all this, is a most 
favourable circumstance for yourself, and for everybody 
connected with you; and I am sensible of the importance of 
having an ally of such weight.” 

Sir Thomas meant to be giving Mr. Rushworth’s opinion 
in better words than he could find himself. He was aware 


that he must not expect a genius in Mr. Rushworth; but as a 
well-judging, steady young man, with better notions than 
his elocution would do justice to, he intended to value him 
very highly. It was impossible for many of the others not to 
smile. Mr. Rushworth hardly knew what to do with so much 
meaning; but by looking, as he really felt, most exceedingly 
pleased with Sir Thomas’s good opinion, and saying 
scarcely anything, he did his best towards preserving that 
good opinion a little longer. 


CHAPTER XX 


Edmund’s first object the next morning was to see his 
father alone, and give him a fair statement of the whole 
acting scheme, defending his own share in it as far only as 
he could then, in a soberer moment, feel his motives to 
deserve, and acknowledging, with perfect ingenuousness, 
that his concession had been attended with such partial 
good as to make his judgment in it very doubtful. He was 
anxious, while vindicating himself, to say nothing unkind of 
the others: but there was only one amongst them whose 
conduct he could mention without some necessity of 
defence or palliation. “We have all been more or less to 
blame,” said he, “every one of us, excepting Fanny. Fanny is 
the only one who has judged rightly throughout; who has 
been consistent. Her feelings have been steadily against it 
from first to last. She never ceased to think of what was 
due to you. You will find Fanny everything you could wish.” 

Sir Thomas saw all the impropriety of such a scheme 
among such a party, and at such a time, as strongly as his 
son had ever supposed he must; he felt it too much, indeed, 
for many words; and having shaken hands with Edmund, 
meant to try to lose the disagreeable impression, and forget 
how much he had been forgotten himself as soon as he 
could, after the house had been cleared of every object 
enforcing the remembrance, and restored to its proper 
state. He did not enter into any remonstrance with his 
other children: he was more willing to believe they felt 
their error than to run the risk of investigation. The reproof 
of an immediate conclusion of everything, the sweep of 
every preparation, would be sufficient. 

There was one person, however, in the house, whom he 
could not leave to learn his sentiments merely through his 
conduct. He could not help giving Mrs. Norris a hint of his 


having hoped that her advice might have been interposed 
to prevent what her judgment must certainly have 
disapproved. The young people had been very 
inconsiderate in forming the plan; they ought to have been 
capable of a better decision themselves; but they were 
young; and, excepting Edmund, he believed, of unsteady 
characters; and with greater surprise, therefore, he must 
regard her acquiescence in their wrong measures, her 
countenance of their unsafe amusements, than that such 
measures and such amusements should have been 
suggested. Mrs. Norris was a little confounded and as 
nearly being silenced as ever she had been in her life; for 
she was ashamed to confess having never seen any of the 
impropriety which was so glaring to Sir Thomas, and would 
not have admitted that her influence was insufficient — that 
she might have talked in vain. Her only resource was to get 
out of the subject as fast as possible, and turn the current 
of Sir Thomas’s ideas into a happier channel. She had a 
great deal to insinuate in her own praise as to general 
attention to the interest and comfort of his family, much 
exertion and many sacrifices to glance at in the form of 
hurried walks and sudden removals from her own fireside, 
and many excellent hints of distrust and economy to Lady 
Bertram and Edmund to _ detail, whereby a _ most 
considerable saving had always arisen, and more than one 
bad servant been detected. But her chief strength lay in 
Sotherton. Her greatest support and glory was in having 
formed the connexion with the Rushworths. There she was 
impregnable. She took to herself all the credit of bringing 
Mr. Rushworth’s admiration of Maria to any effect. “If I had 
not been active,” said she, “and made a point of being 
introduced to his mother, and then prevailed on my sister to 
pay the first visit, Iam as certain as I sit here that nothing 
would have come of it; for Mr. Rushworth is the sort of 
amiable modest young man who wants a great deal of 
encouragement, and there were girls enough on the catch 


for him if we had been idle. But I left no stone unturned. I 
was ready to move heaven and earth to persuade my sister, 
and at last I did persuade her. You know the distance to 
Sotherton; it was in the middle of winter, and the roads 
almost impassable, but I did persuade her.” 

“IT know how great, how justly great, your influence is 
with Lady Bertram and her children, and am the more 
concerned that it should not have been.” 

“My dear Sir Thomas, if you had seen the state of the 
roads that day! I thought we should never have got through 
them, though we had the four horses of course; and poor 
old coachman would attend us, out of his great love and 
kindness, though he was hardly able to sit the box on 
account of the rheumatism which I had been doctoring him 
for ever since Michaelmas. I cured him at last; but he was 
very bad all the winter — and this was such a day, I could 
not help going to him up in his room before we set off to 
advise him not to venture: he was putting on his wig; so I 
said, ‘Coachman, you had much better not go; your Lady 
and I shall be very safe; you know how steady Stephen is, 
and Charles has been upon the leaders so often now, that I 
am sure there is no fear.’ But, however, I soon found it 
would not do; he was bent upon going, and as I hate to be 
worrying and officious, I said no more; but my heart quite 
ached for him at every jolt, and when we got into the rough 
lanes about Stoke, where, what with frost and snow upon 
beds of stones, it was worse than anything you can 
imagine, I was quite in an agony about him. And then the 
poor horses too! To see them straining away! You know how 
I always feel for the horses. And when we got to the bottom 
of Sandcroft Hill, what do you think I did? You will laugh at 
me; but I got out and walked up. I did indeed. It might not 
be saving them much, but it was something, and I could not 
bear to sit at my ease and be dragged up at the expense of 
those noble animals. I caught a dreadful cold, but that I did 
not regard. My object was accomplished in the visit.” 


“T hope we shall always think the acquaintance worth 
any trouble that might be taken to establish it. There is 
nothing very striking in Mr. Rushworth’s manners, but I 
was pleased last night with what appeared to be his opinion 
on one subject: his decided preference of a quiet family 
party to the bustle and confusion of acting. He seemed to 
feel exactly as one could wish.” 

“Yes, indeed, and the more you know of him the better 
you will like him. He is not a shining character, but he has a 
thousand good qualities; and is so disposed to look up to 
you, that I am quite laughed at about it, for everybody 
considers it as my doing. ‘Upon my word, Mrs. Norris,’ said 
Mrs. Grant the other day, ‘if Mr. Rushworth were a son of 
your own, he could not hold Sir Thomas in greater 
respect.”” 

Sir Thomas gave up the point, foiled by her evasions, 
disarmed by her flattery; and was obliged to rest satisfied 
with the conviction that where the present pleasure of 
those she loved was at stake, her kindness did sometimes 
overpower her judgment. 

It was a busy morning with him. Conversation with any of 
them occupied but a small part of it. He had to reinstate 
himself in all the wonted concerns of his Mansfield life: to 
see his steward and his bailiff; to examine and compute, 
and, in the intervals of business, to walk into his stables 
and his gardens, and nearest plantations; but active and 
methodical, he had not only done all this before he resumed 
his seat as master of the house at dinner, he had also set 
the carpenter to work in pulling down what had been so 
lately put up in the billiard-room, and given the scene- 
painter his dismissal long enough to justify the pleasing 
belief of his being then at least as far off as Northampton. 
The scene-painter was gone, having spoilt only the floor of 
one room, ruined all the coachman’s sponges, and made 
five of the under-servants idle and dissatisfied; and Sir 
Thomas was in hopes that another day or two would suffice 


to wipe away every outward memento of what had been, 
even to the destruction of every unbound copy of Lovers’ 
Vows in the house, for he was burning all that met his eye. 

Mr. Yates was beginning now to understand Sir Thomas’s 
intentions, though as far as ever from understanding their 
source. He and his friend had been out with their guns the 
chief of the morning, and Tom had taken the opportunity of 
explaining, with proper apologies for his _ father’s 
particularity, what was to be expected. Mr. Yates felt it as 
acutely as might be supposed. To be a second time 
disappointed in the same way was an instance of very 
severe ill-luck; and his indignation was such, that had it not 
been for delicacy towards his friend, and his friend’s 
youngest sister, he believed he should certainly attack the 
baronet on the absurdity of his proceedings, and argue him 
into a little more rationality. He believed this very stoutly 
while he was in Mansfield Wood, and all the way home; but 
there was a something in Sir Thomas, when they sat round 
the same table, which made Mr. Yates think it wiser to let 
him pursue his own way, and feel the folly of it without 
opposition. He had known many disagreeable fathers 
before, and often been struck with the inconveniences they 
occasioned, but never, in the whole course of his life, had 
he seen one of that class so unintelligibly moral, so 
infamously tyrannical as Sir Thomas. He was not a man to 
be endured but for his children’s sake, and he might be 
thankful to his fair daughter Julia that Mr. Yates did yet 
mean to stay a few days longer under his roof. 

The evening passed with external smoothness, though 
almost every mind was ruffled; and the music which Sir 
Thomas called for from his daughters helped to conceal the 
want of real harmony. Maria was in a good deal of 
agitation. It was of the utmost consequence to her that 
Crawford should now lose no time in declaring himself, and 
she was disturbed that even a day should be gone by 
without seeming to advance that point. She had been 


expecting to see him the whole morning, and all the 
evening, too, was still expecting him. Mr. Rushworth had 
set off early with the great news for Sotherton; and she had 
fondly hoped for such an immediate eclaircissement as 
might save him the trouble of ever coming back again. But 
they had seen no one from the Parsonage, not a creature, 
and had heard no tidings beyond a friendly note of 
congratulation and inquiry from Mrs. Grant to Lady 
Bertram. It was the first day for many, many weeks, in 
which the families had been wholly divided. Four-and- 
twenty hours had never passed before, since August began, 
without bringing them together in some way or other. It 
was a Sad, anxious day; and the morrow, though differing in 
the sort of evil, did by no means bring less. A few moments 
of feverish enjoyment were followed by hours of acute 
suffering. Henry Crawford was again in the house: he 
walked up with Dr. Grant, who was anxious to pay his 
respects to Sir Thomas, and at rather an early hour they 
were ushered into the breakfast-room, where were most of 
the family. Sir Thomas soon appeared, and Maria saw with 
delight and agitation the introduction of the man she loved 
to her father. Her sensations were indefinable, and so were 
they a few minutes afterwards upon hearing Henry 
Crawford, who had a chair between herself and Tom, ask 
the latter in an undervoice whether there were any plans 
for resuming the play after the present happy interruption 
(with a courteous glance at Sir Thomas), because, in that 
case, he should make a point of returning to Mansfield at 
any time required by the party: he was going away 
immediately, being to meet his uncle at Bath without delay; 
but if there were any prospect of a renewal of Lovers’ 
Vows, he should hold himself positively engaged, he should 
break through every other claim, he should absolutely 
condition with his uncle for attending them whenever he 
might be wanted. The play should not be lost by his 
absence. 


“From Bath, Norfolk, London, York, wherever I may be,” 
said he; “I will attend you from any place in England, at an 
hour’s notice.” 

It was well at that moment that Tom had to speak, and 
not his sister. He could immediately say with easy fluency, 
“T am sorry you are going; but as to our play, that is all over 
— entirely at an end” (looking significantly at his father). 
“The painter was sent off yesterday, and very little will 
remain of the theatre to-morrow. I knew how that would be 
from the first. It is early for Bath. You will find nobody 
there.” 

“Tt is about my uncle’s usual time.” 

“When do you think of going?” 

“T may, perhaps, get as far as Banbury to-day.” 

“Whose stables do you use at Bath?” was the next 
question; and while this branch of the subject was under 
discussion, Maria, who wanted neither pride nor resolution, 
was preparing to encounter her share of it with tolerable 
calmness. 

To her he soon turned, repeating much of what he had 
already said, with only a softened air and stronger 
expressions of regret. But what availed his expressions or 
his air? He was going, and, if not voluntarily going, 
voluntarily intending to stay away; for, excepting what 
might be due to his uncle, his engagements were all self- 
imposed. He might talk of necessity, but she knew his 
independence. The hand which had so pressed hers to his 
heart! the hand and the heart were alike motionless and 
passive now! Her spirit supported her, but the agony of her 
mind was severe. She had not long to endure what arose 
from listening to language which his actions contradicted, 
or to bury the tumult of her feelings under the restraint of 
society; for general civilities soon called his notice from 
her, and the farewell visit, as it then became openly 
acknowledged, was a very short one. He was gone — he 
had touched her hand for the last time, he had made his 


parting bow, and she might seek directly all that solitude 
could do for her. Henry Crawford was gone, gone from the 
house, and within two hours afterwards from the parish; 
and so ended all the hopes his selfish vanity had raised in 
Maria and Julia Bertram. 

Julia could rejoice that he was gone. His presence was 
beginning to be odious to her; and if Maria gained him not, 
she was now cool enough to dispense with any other 
revenge. She did not want exposure to be added to 
desertion. Henry Crawford gone, she could even pity her 
sister. 

With a purer spirit did Fanny rejoice in the intelligence. 
She heard it at dinner, and felt it a blessing. By all the 
others it was mentioned with regret; and his merits 
honoured with due gradation of feeling — from the 
sincerity of Edmund’s too partial regard, to the unconcern 
of his mother speaking entirely by rote. Mrs. Norris began 
to look about her, and wonder that his falling in love with 
Julia had come to nothing; and could almost fear that she 
had been remiss herself in forwarding it; but with so many 
to care for, how was it possible for even her activity to keep 
pace with her wishes? 

Another day or two, and Mr. Yates was gone likewise. In 
his departure Sir Thomas felt the chief interest: wanting to 
be alone with his family, the presence of a _ stranger 
superior to Mr. Yates must have been irksome; but of him, 
trifling and confident, idle and expensive, it was every way 
vexatious. In himself he was wearisome, but as the friend of 
Tom and the admirer of Julia he became offensive. Sir 
Thomas had been quite indifferent to Mr. Crawford’s going 
or staying: but his good wishes for Mr. Yates’s having a 
pleasant journey, as he walked with him to the hall-door, 
were given with genuine satisfaction. Mr. Yates had staid to 
see the destruction of every theatrical preparation at 
Mansfield, the removal of everything appertaining to the 
play: he left the house in all the soberness of its general 


character; and Sir Thomas hoped, in seeing him out of it, to 
be rid of the worst object connected with the scheme, and 
the last that must be inevitably reminding him of its 
existence. 

Mrs. Norris contrived to remove one article from his 
sight that might have distressed him. The curtain, over 
which she had presided with such talent and such success, 
went off with her to her cottage, where she happened to be 
particularly in want of green baize. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Sir Thomas’s return made a striking change in the ways of 
the family, independent of Lovers’ Vows. Under his 
government, Mansfield was an altered place. Some 
members of their society sent away, and the spirits of many 
others saddened — it was all sameness and gloom 
compared with the past — a sombre family party rarely 
enlivened. There was little intercourse with the Parsonage. 
Sir Thomas, drawing back from intimacies in general, was 
particularly disinclined, at this time, for any engagements 
but in one quarter. The Rushworths were the only addition 
to his own domestic circle which he could solicit. 

Edmund did not wonder that such should be his father’s 
feelings, nor could he regret anything but the exclusion of 
the Grants. “But they,” he observed to Fanny, “have a claim. 
They seem to belong to us; they seem to be part of 
ourselves. I could wish my father were more sensible of 
their very great attention to my mother and sisters while he 
was away. I am afraid they may feel themselves neglected. 
But the truth is, that my father hardly knows them. They 
had not been here a twelvemonth when he left England. If 
he knew them better, he would value their society as it 
deserves; for they are in fact exactly the sort of people he 
would like. We are sometimes a little in want of animation 
among ourselves: my sisters seem out of spirits, and Tom is 
certainly not at his ease. Dr. and Mrs. Grant would enliven 
us, and make our evenings pass away with more enjoyment 
even to my father.” 

“Do you think so?” said Fanny: “in my opinion, my uncle 
would not like any addition. I think he values the very 
quietness you speak of, and that the repose of his own 
family circle is all he wants. And it does not appear to me 
that we are more serious than we used to be — I mean 


before my uncle went abroad. As well as I can recollect, it 
was always much the same. There was never much 
laughing in his presence; or, if there is any difference, it is 
not more, I think, than such an absence has a tendency to 
produce at first. There must be a sort of shyness; but I 
cannot recollect that our evenings formerly were ever 
merry, except when my uncle was in town. No young 
people’s are, I suppose, when those they look up to are at 
home”. 

“T believe you are right, Fanny,” was his reply, after a 
short consideration. “I believe our evenings are rather 
returned to what they were, than assuming a new 
character. The novelty was in their being lively. Yet, how 
strong the impression that only a few weeks will give! I 
have been feeling as if we had never lived so before.” 

“IT suppose I am graver than other people,” said Fanny. 
“The evenings do not appear long to me. I love to hear my 
uncle talk of the West Indies. I could listen to him for an 
hour together. It entertains me more than many other 
things have done; but then I am unlike other people, I dare 
Say.” 

“Why should you dare say that?” (smiling). “Do you want 
to be told that you are only unlike other people in being 
more wise and discreet? But when did you, or anybody, 
ever get a compliment from me, Fanny? Go to my father if 
you want to be complimented. He will satisfy you. Ask your 
uncle what he thinks, and you will hear compliments 
enough: and though they may be chiefly on your person, 
you must put up with it, and trust to his seeing as much 
beauty of mind in time.” 

Such language was so new to Fanny that it quite 
embarrassed her. 

“Your uncle thinks you very pretty, dear Fanny — and 
that is the long and the short of the matter. Anybody but 
myself would have made something more of it, and anybody 
but you would resent that you had not been thought very 


pretty before; but the truth is, that your uncle never did 
admire you till now — and now he does. Your complexion is 
so improved! — and you have gained so much countenance! 
— and your figure — nay, Fanny, do not turn away about it 
— it is but an uncle. If you cannot bear an uncle’s 
admiration, what is to become of you? You must really 
begin to harden yourself to the idea of being worth looking 
at. You must try not to mind growing up into a pretty 
woman.” 

“Oh! don’t talk so, don’t talk so,” cried Fanny, distressed 
by more feelings than he was aware of; but seeing that she 
was distressed, he had done with the subject, and only 
added more seriously — 

“Your uncle is disposed to be pleased with you in every 
respect; and I only wish you would talk to him more. You 
are one of those who are too silent in the evening circle.” 

“But I do talk to him more than I used. I am sure I do. 
Did not you hear me ask him about the slave-trade last 
night?” 

“I did — and was in hopes the question would be 
followed up by others. It would have pleased your uncle to 
be inquired of farther.” 

“And I longed to do it — but there was such a dead 
silence! And while my cousins were sitting by without 
speaking a word, or seeming at all interested in the subject, 
I did not like — I thought it would appear as if I wanted to 
set myself off at their expense, by shewing a curiosity and 
pleasure in his information which he must wish his own 
daughters to feel.” 

“Miss Crawford was very right in what she said of you 
the other day: that you seemed almost as fearful of notice 
and praise as other women were of neglect. We were 
talking of you at the Parsonage, and those were her words. 
She has great discernment. I know nobody who 
distinguishes characters better. For so young a woman it is 
remarkable! She certainly understands you better than you 


are understood by the greater part of those who have 
known you so long; and with regard to some others, I can 
perceive, from occasional lively hints, the unguarded 
expressions of the moment, that she could define many as 
accurately, did not delicacy forbid it. I wonder what she 
thinks of my father! She must admire him as a fine-looking 
man, with most gentlemanlike, dignified, consistent 
manners; but perhaps, having seen him so seldom, his 
reserve may be a little repulsive. Could they be much 
together, I feel sure of their liking each other. He would 
enjoy her liveliness and she has talents to value his powers. 
I wish they met more frequently! I hope she does not 
suppose there is any dislike on his side.” 

“She must know herself too secure of the regard of all 
the rest of you,” said Fanny, with half a sigh, “to have any 
such apprehension. And Sir Thomas’s wishing just at first 
to be only with his family, is so very natural, that she can 
argue nothing from that. After a little while, I dare say, we 
shall be meeting again in the same sort of way, allowing for 
the difference of the time of year.” 

“This is the first October that she has passed in the 
country since her infancy. I do not call Tunbridge or 
Cheltenham the country; and November is a still more 
serious month, and I can see that Mrs. Grant is very 
anxious for her not finding Mansfield dull as winter comes 
on.” 

Fanny could have said a great deal, but it was safer to 
say nothing, and leave untouched all Miss Crawford’s 
resources — her accomplishments, her spirits, her 
importance, her friends, lest it should betray her into any 
observations seemingly unhandsome. Miss Crawford’s kind 
opinion of herself deserved at least a grateful forbearance, 
and she began to talk of something else. 

“To-morrow, I think, my uncle dines at Sotherton, and 
you and Mr. Bertram too. We shall be quite a small party at 


home. I hope my uncle may continue to like Mr. 
Rushworth.” 

“That is impossible, Fanny. He must like him less after to- 
morrow’s visit, for we shall be five hours in his company. I 
should dread the stupidity of the day, if there were not a 
much greater evil to follow — the impression it must leave 
on Sir Thomas. He cannot much longer deceive himself. I 
am sorry for them all, and would give something that 
Rushworth and Maria had never met.” 

In this quarter, indeed, disappointment was impending 
over Sir Thomas. Not all his good-will for Mr. Rushworth, 
not all Mr. Rushworth’s deference for him, could prevent 
him from soon discerning some part of the truth — that Mr. 
Rushworth was an inferior young man, as ignorant in 
business as in books, with opinions in general unfixed, and 
without seeming much aware of it himself. 

He had expected a very different son-in-law; and 
beginning to feel grave on Maria’s account, tried to 
understand her feelings. Little observation there was 
necessary to tell him that indifference was the most 
favourable state they could be in. Her behaviour to Mr. 
Rushworth was careless and cold. She could not, did not 
like him. Sir Thomas resolved to speak seriously to her. 
Advantageous as would be the alliance, and long standing 
and public as was the engagement, her happiness must not 
be sacrificed to it. Mr. Rushworth had, perhaps, been 
accepted on too short an acquaintance, and, on knowing 
him better, she was repenting. 

With solemn kindness Sir Thomas addressed her: told 
her his fears, inquired into her wishes, entreated her to be 
open and_ sincere, and assured her that’ every 
inconvenience should be braved, and the connexion entirely 
given up, if she felt herself unhappy in the prospect of it. 
He would act for her and release her. Maria had a 
moment’s struggle as she listened, and only a moment’s: 
when her father ceased, she was able to give her answer 


immediately, decidedly, and with no apparent agitation. She 
thanked him for his great attention, his paternal kindness, 
but he was quite mistaken in supposing she had the 
smallest desire of breaking through her engagement, or 
was sensible of any change of opinion or inclination since 
her forming it. She had the highest esteem for Mr. 
Rushworth’s character and disposition, and could not have 
a doubt of her happiness with him. 

Sir Thomas was satisfied; too glad to be satisfied, 
perhaps, to urge the matter quite so far as his judgment 
might have dictated to others. It was an alliance which he 
could not have relinquished without pain; and thus he 
reasoned. Mr. Rushworth was young enough to improve. 
Mr. Rushworth must and would improve in good society; 
and if Maria could now speak so securely of her happiness 
with him, speaking certainly without the prejudice, the 
blindness of love, she ought to be believed. Her feelings, 
probably, were not acute; he had never supposed them to 
be so; but her comforts might not be less on that account; 
and if she could dispense with seeing her husband a 
leading, shining character, there would certainly be 
everything else in her favour. A well-disposed young 
woman, who did not marry for love, was in general but the 
more attached to her own family; and the nearness of 
Sotherton to Mansfield must naturally hold out the greatest 
temptation, and would, in all probability, be a continual 
supply of the most amiable and innocent enjoyments. Such 
and such-like were the reasonings of Sir Thomas, happy to 
escape the embarrassing evils of a rupture, the wonder, the 
reflections, the reproach that must attend it; happy to 
secure a marriage which would bring him such an addition 
of respectability and influence, and very happy to think 
anything of his daughter’s disposition that was most 
favourable for the purpose. 

To her the conference closed as satisfactorily as to him. 
She was in a state of mind to be glad that she had secured 


her fate beyond recall: that she had pledged herself anew 
to Sotherton; that she was safe from the possibility of 
giving Crawford the triumph of governing her actions, and 
destroying her prospects; and retired in proud resolve, 
determined only to behave more cautiously to Mr. 
Rushworth in future, that her father might not be again 
suspecting her. 

Had Sir Thomas applied to his daughter within the first 
three or four days after Henry Crawford’s leaving 
Mansfield, before her feelings were at all tranquillised, 
before she had given up every hope of him, or absolutely 
resolved on enduring his rival, her answer might have been 
different; but after another three or four days, when there 
was no return, no letter, no message, no symptom of a 
softened heart, no hope of advantage from separation, her 
mind became cool enough to seek all the comfort that pride 
and self revenge could give. 

Henry Crawford had destroyed her happiness, but he 
should not know that he had done it; he should not destroy 
her credit, her appearance, her prosperity, too. He should 
not have to think of her as pining in the retirement of 
Mansfield for him, rejecting Sotherton and London, 
independence and splendour, for his sake. Independence 
was more needful than ever; the want of it at Mansfield 
more sensibly felt. She was less and less able to endure the 
restraint which her father imposed. The liberty which his 
absence had given was now become absolutely necessary. 
She must escape from him and Mansfield as soon as 
possible, and find consolation in fortune and consequence, 
bustle and the world, for a wounded spirit. Her mind was 
quite determined, and varied not. 

To such feelings delay, even the delay of much 
preparation, would have been an evil, and Mr. Rushworth 
could hardly be more impatient for the marriage than 
herself. In all the important preparations of the mind she 
was complete: being prepared for matrimony by an hatred 


of home, restraint, and tranquillity; by the misery of 
disappointed affection, and contempt of the man she was to 
marry. The rest might wait. The preparations of new 
carriages and furniture might wait for London and spring, 
when her own taste could have fairer play. 

The principals being all agreed in this respect, it soon 
appeared that a very few weeks would be sufficient for 
such arrangements as must precede the wedding. 

Mrs. Rushworth was quite ready to retire, and make way 
for the fortunate young woman whom her dear son had 
selected; and very early in November removed herself, her 
maid, her footman, and her chariot, with true dowager 
propriety, to Bath, there to parade over the wonders of 
Sotherton in her evening parties; enjoying them as 
thoroughly, perhaps, in the animation of a card-table, as 
she had ever done on the spot; and before the middle of the 
same month the ceremony had taken place which gave 
Sotherton another mistress. 

It was a very proper wedding. The bride was elegantly 
dressed; the two bridesmaids were duly inferior; her father 
gave her away; her mother stood with salts in her hand, 
expecting to be agitated; her aunt tried to cry; and the 
service was impressively read by Dr. Grant. Nothing could 
be objected to when it came under the discussion of the 
neighbourhood, except that the carriage which conveyed 
the bride and bridegroom and Julia from the church-door to 
Sotherton was the same chaise which Mr. Rushworth had 
used for a twelvemonth before. In everything else the 
etiquette of the day might stand the strictest investigation. 

It was done, and they were gone. Sir Thomas felt as an 
anxious father must feel, and was indeed experiencing 
much of the agitation which his wife had been 
apprehensive of for herself, but had fortunately escaped. 
Mrs. Norris, most happy to assist in the duties of the day, 
by spending it at the Park to support her sister’s spirits, 
and drinking the health of Mr. and Mrs. Rushworth in a 


supernumerary glass or two, was all joyous delight; for she 
had made the match; she had done everything; and no one 
would have supposed, from her confident triumph, that she 
had ever heard of conjugal infelicity in her life, or could 
have the smallest insight into the disposition of the niece 
who had been brought up under her eye. 

The plan of the young couple was to proceed, after a few 
days, to Brighton, and take a house there for some weeks. 
Every public place was new to Maria, and Brighton is 
almost as gay in winter as in summer. When the novelty of 
amusement there was over, it would be time for the wider 
range of London. 

Julia was to go with them to Brighton. Since rivalry 
between the sisters had ceased, they had been gradually 
recovering much of their former good understanding; and 
were at least sufficiently friends to make each of them 
exceedingly glad to be with the other at such a time. Some 
other companion than Mr. Rushworth was of the first 
consequence to his lady; and Julia was quite as eager for 
novelty and pleasure as Maria, though she might not have 
struggled through so much to obtain them, and could better 
bear a subordinate situation. 

Their departure made another material change at 
Mansfield, a chasm which required some time to fill up. The 
family circle became greatly contracted; and though the 
Miss Bertrams had latterly added little to its gaiety, they 
could not but be missed. Even their mother missed them; 
and how much more their tenderhearted cousin, who 
wandered about the house, and thought of them, and felt 
for them, with a degree of affectionate regret which they 
had never done much to deserve! 


CHAPTER XXII 


Fanny’s consequence increased on the departure of her 
cousins. Becoming, as she then did, the only young woman 
in the drawing-room, the only occupier of that interesting 
division of a family in which she had hitherto held so 
humble a third, it was impossible for her not to be more 
looked at, more thought of and attended to, than she had 
ever been before; and “Where is Fanny?” became no 
uncommon question, even without her being wanted for 
any one’s convenience. 

Not only at home did her value increase, but at the 
Parsonage too. In that house, which she had hardly entered 
twice a year since Mr. Norris’s death, she became a 
welcome, an invited guest, and in the gloom and dirt of a 
November day, most acceptable to Mary Crawford. Her 
visits there, beginning by chance, were continued by 
solicitation. Mrs. Grant, really eager to get any change for 
her sister, could, by the easiest self-deceit, persuade herself 
that she was doing the kindest thing by Fanny, and giving 
her the most important opportunities of improvement in 
pressing her frequent calls. 

Fanny, having been sent into the village on some errand 
by her aunt Norris, was overtaken by a heavy shower close 
to the Parsonage; and being descried from one of the 
windows endeavouring to find shelter under the branches 
and lingering leaves of an oak just beyond their premises, 
was forced, though not without some modest reluctance on 
her part, to come in. A civil servant she had withstood; but 
when Dr. Grant himself went out with an umbrella, there 
was nothing to be done but to be very much ashamed, and 
to get into the house as fast as possible; and to poor Miss 
Crawford, who had just been contemplating the dismal rain 
in a very desponding state of mind, sighing over the ruin of 


all her plan of exercise for that morning, and of every 
chance of seeing a single creature beyond themselves for 
the next twenty-four hours, the sound of a little bustle at 
the front door, and the sight of Miss Price dripping with wet 
in the vestibule, was delightful. The value of an event on a 
wet day in the country was most forcibly brought before 
her. She was all alive again directly, and among the most 
active in being useful to Fanny, in detecting her to be 
wetter than she would at first allow, and providing her with 
dry clothes; and Fanny, after being obliged to submit to all 
this attention, and to being assisted and waited on by 
mistresses and maids, being also obliged, on returning 
downstairs, to be fixed in their drawing-room for an hour 
while the rain continued, the blessing of something fresh to 
see and think of was thus extended to Miss Crawford, and 
might carry on her spirits to the period of dressing and 
dinner. 

The two sisters were so kind to her, and so pleasant, that 
Fanny might have enjoyed her visit could she have believed 
herself not in the way, and could she have foreseen that the 
weather would certainly clear at the end of the hour, and 
save her from the shame of having Dr. Grant’s carriage and 
horses out to take her home, with which she was 
threatened. As to anxiety for any alarm that her absence in 
such weather might occasion at home, she had nothing to 
suffer on that score; for as her being out was known only to 
her two aunts, she was perfectly aware that none would be 
felt, and that in whatever cottage aunt Norris might chuse 
to establish her during the rain, her being in such cottage 
would be indubitable to aunt Bertram. 

It was beginning to look brighter, when Fanny, observing 
a harp in the room, asked some questions about it, which 
soon led to an acknowledgment of her wishing very much 
to hear it, and a confession, which could hardly be believed, 
of her having never yet heard it since its being in 
Mansfield. To Fanny herself it appeared a very simple and 


natural circumstance. She had scarcely ever been at the 
Parsonage since the instrument’s arrival, there had been no 
reason that she should; but Miss Crawford, calling to mind 
an early expressed wish on the subject, was concerned at 
her own neglect; and “Shall I play to you now?” and “What 
will you have?” were questions immediately following with 
the readiest good-humour. 

She played accordingly; happy to have a new listener, 
and a listener who seemed so much obliged, so full of 
wonder at the performance, and who shewed herself not 
wanting in taste. She played till Fanny’s eyes, straying to 
the window on the weather’s being evidently fair, spoke 
what she felt must be done. 

“Another quarter of an hour,” said Miss Crawford, “and 
we Shall see how it will be. Do not run away the first 
moment of its holding up. Those clouds look alarming.” 

“But they are passed over,” said Fanny. “I have been 
watching them. This weather is all from the south.” 

“South or north, I know a black cloud when I see it; and 
you must not set forward while it is so threatening. And 
besides, I want to play something more to you — a very 
pretty piece — and your cousin Edmund’s prime favourite. 
You must stay and hear your cousin’s favourite.” 

Fanny felt that she must; and though she had not waited 
for that sentence to be thinking of Edmund, such a 
memento made her particularly awake to his idea, and she 
fancied him sitting in that room again and again, perhaps in 
the very spot where she sat now, listening with constant 
delight to the favourite air, played, as it appeared to her, 
with superior tone and expression; and though pleased with 
it herself, and glad to like whatever was liked by him, she 
was more sincerely impatient to go away at the conclusion 
of it than she had been before; and on this being evident, 
she was so kindly asked to call again, to take them in her 
walk whenever she could, to come and hear more of the 


harp, that she felt it necessary to be done, if no objection 
arose at home. 

Such was the origin of the sort of intimacy which took 
place between them within the first fortnight after the Miss 
Bertrams’ going away — an intimacy resulting principally 
from Miss Crawford’s desire of something new, and which 
had little reality in Fanny’s feelings. Fanny went to her 
every two or three days: it seemed a kind of fascination: 
she could not be easy without going, and yet it was without 
loving her, without ever thinking like her, without any sense 
of obligation for being sought after now when nobody else 
was to be had; and deriving no higher pleasure from her 
conversation than occasional amusement, and that often at 
the expense of her judgment, when it was raised by 
pleasantry on people or subjects which she wished to be 
respected. She went, however, and they sauntered about 
together many an half-hour in Mrs. Grant’s shrubbery, the 
weather being unusually mild for the time of year, and 
venturing sometimes even to sit down on one of the 
benches now comparatively unsheltered, remaining there 
perhaps till, in the midst of some tender ejaculation of 
Fanny’s on the sweets of so protracted an autumn, they 
were forced, by the sudden swell of a cold gust shaking 
down the last few yellow leaves about them, to jump up and 
walk for warmth. 

“This is pretty, very pretty,” said Fanny, looking around 
her as they were thus sitting together one day; “every time 
I come into this shrubbery I am more struck with its growth 
and beauty. Three years ago, this was nothing but a rough 
hedgerow along the upper side of the field, never thought 
of as anything, or capable of becoming anything; and now it 
is converted into a walk, and it would be difficult to say 
whether most valuable as a convenience or an ornament; 
and perhaps, in another three years, we may be forgetting 
— almost forgetting what it was before. How wonderful, 
how very wonderful the operations of time, and the 


changes of the human mind!” And following the latter train 
of thought, she soon afterwards added: “If any one faculty 
of our nature may be called more wonderful than the rest, I 
do think it is memory. There seems something more 
speakingly incomprehensible in the powers, the failures, 
the inequalities of memory, than in any other of our 
intelligences. The memory is sometimes so retentive, so 
serviceable, so obedient; at others, so bewildered and so 
weak; and at others again, so tyrannic, so beyond control! 
We are, to be sure, a miracle every way; but our powers of 
recollecting and of forgetting do seem peculiarly past 
finding out.” 

Miss Crawford, untouched and inattentive, had nothing 
to say; and Fanny, perceiving it, brought back her own mind 
to what she thought must interest. 

“It may seem impertinent in me to praise, but I must 
admire the taste Mrs. Grant has shewn in all this. There is 
such a quiet simplicity in the plan of the walk! Not too 
much attempted!” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Crawford carelessly, “it does very 
well for a place of this sort. One does not think of extent 
here; and between ourselves, till I came to Mansfield, I had 
not imagined a country parson ever aspired to a shrubbery, 
or anything of the kind.” 

“T am so glad to see the evergreens thrive!” said Fanny, 
in reply. “My uncle’s gardener always says the soil here is 
better than his own, and so it appears from the growth of 
the laurels and evergreens in general. The evergreen! How 
beautiful, how welcome, how wonderful the evergreen! 
When one thinks of it, how astonishing a variety of nature! 
In some countries we know the tree that sheds its leaf is 
the variety, but that does not make it less amazing that the 
same soil and the same sun should nurture plants differing 
in the first rule and law of their existence. You will think me 
rhapsodising; but when I am out of doors, especially when I 
am sitting out of doors, I am very apt to get into this sort of 


wondering strain. One cannot fix one’s eyes on the 
commonest natural production without finding food for a 
rambling fancy.” 

“To say the truth,” replied Miss Crawford, “I am 
something like the famous Doge at the court of Lewis XIV;; 
and may declare that I see no wonder in this shrubbery 
equal to seeing myself in it. If anybody had told me a year 
ago that this place would be my home, that I should be 
spending month after month here, as I have done, I 
certainly should not have believed them. I have now been 
here nearly five months; and, moreover, the quietest five 
months I ever passed.” 

“Too quiet for you, I believe.” 

“T should have thought so theoretically myself, but,” and 
her eyes brightened as she spoke, “take it all and all, I 
never spent so happy a summer. But then,” with a more 
thoughtful air and lowered voice, “there is no saying what 
it may lead to.” 

Fanny’s heart beat quick, and she felt quite unequal to 
surmising or soliciting anything more. Miss Crawford, 
however, with renewed animation, soon went on — 

“T am conscious of being far better reconciled to a 
country residence than I had ever expected to be. I can 
even suppose it pleasant to spend half the year in the 
country, under certain circumstances, very pleasant. An 
elegant, moderate-sized house in the centre of family 
connexions; continual engagements among them; 
commanding the first society in the neighbourhood; looked 
up to, perhaps, as leading it even more than those of larger 
fortune, and turning from the cheerful round of such 
amusements to nothing worse than a tete-a-tete with the 
person one feels most agreeable in the world. There is 
nothing frightful in such a picture, is there, Miss Price? 
One need not envy the new Mrs. Rushworth with such a 
home as that.” 


“Envy Mrs. Rushworth!” was all that Fanny attempted to 
say. “Come, come, it would be very un-handsome in us to be 
severe on Mrs. Rushworth, for I look forward to our owing 
her a great many gay, brilliant, happy hours. I expect we 
shall be all very much at Sotherton another year. Such a 
match as Miss Bertram has made is a public blessing; for 
the first pleasures of Mr. Rushworth’s wife must be to fill 
her house, and give the best balls in the country.” 

Fanny was silent, and Miss Crawford relapsed into 
thoughtfulness, till suddenly looking up at the end of a few 
minutes, she exclaimed, “Ah! here he is.” It was not Mr. 
Rushworth, however, but Edmund, who then appeared 
walking towards them with Mrs. Grant. “My sister and Mr. 
Bertram. I am so glad your eldest cousin is gone, that he 
may be Mr. Bertram again. There is something in the sound 
of Mr. Edmund Bertram so formal, so pitiful, so younger- 
brother-like, that I detest it.” 

“How differently we feel!” cried Fanny. “To me, the sound 
of Mr. Bertram is so cold and nothing-meaning, so entirely 
without warmth or character! It just stands for a 
gentleman, and that’s all. But there is nobleness in the 
name of Edmund. It is a name of heroism and renown; of 
kings, princes, and knights; and seems to breathe the spirit 
of chivalry and warm affections.” 

“T grant you the name is good in itself, and Lord Edmund 
or Sir Edmund sound delightfully; but sink it under the 
chill, the annihilation of a Mr., and Mr. Edmund is no more 
than Mr. John or Mr. Thomas. Well, shall we join and 
disappoint them of half their lecture upon sitting down out 
of doors at this time of year, by being up before they can 
begin?” 

Edmund met them with particular pleasure. It was the 
first time of his seeing them together since the beginning of 
that better acquaintance which he had been hearing of with 
great satisfaction. A friendship between two so very dear to 
him was exactly what he could have wished: and to the 


credit of the lover’s understanding, be it stated, that he did 
not by any means consider Fanny as the only, or even as the 
greater gainer by such a friendship. 

“Well,” said Miss Crawford, “and do you not scold us for 
our imprudence? What do you think we have been sitting 
down for but to be talked to about it, and entreated and 
supplicated never to do so again?” 

“Perhaps I might have scolded,” said Edmund, “if either 
of you had been sitting down alone; but while you do wrong 
together, I can overlook a great deal.” 

“They cannot have been sitting long,” cried Mrs. Grant, 
“for when I went up for my shawl I saw them from the 
staircase window, and then they were walking.” 

“And really,” added Edmund, “the day is so mild, that 
your sitting down for a few minutes can be hardly thought 
imprudent. Our weather must not always be judged by the 
calendar. We may sometimes take greater liberties in 
November than in May.” 

“Upon my word,” cried Miss Crawford, “you are two of 
the most disappointing and unfeeling kind friends I ever 
met with! There is no giving you a moment’s uneasiness. 
You do not know how much we have been suffering, nor 
what chills we have felt! But I have long thought Mr. 
Bertram one of the worst subjects to work on, in any little 
Manoeuvre against common sense, that a woman could be 
plagued with. I had very little hope of him from the first; 
but you, Mrs. Grant, my sister, my own sister, I think I had 
a right to alarm you a little.” 

“Do not flatter yourself, my dearest Mary. You have not 
the smallest chance of moving me. I have my alarms, but 
they are quite in a different quarter; and if I could have 
altered the weather, you would have had a good sharp east 
wind blowing on you the whole time — for here are some of 
my plants which Robert will leave out because the nights 
are so mild, and I know the end of it will be, that we shall 
have a sudden change of weather, a hard frost setting in all 


at once, taking everybody (at least Robert) by surprise, and 
I shall lose every one; and what is worse, cook has just 
been telling me that the turkey, which I particularly wished 
not to be dressed till Sunday, because I know how much 
more Dr. Grant would enjoy it on Sunday after the fatigues 
of the day, will not keep beyond to-morrow. These are 
something like grievances, and make me think the weather 
most unseasonably close.” 

“The sweets of housekeeping in a country village!” said 
Miss Crawford archly. “Commend me to the nurseryman 
and the poulterer.” 

“My dear child, commend Dr. Grant to the deanery of 
Westminster or St. Paul’s, and I should be as glad of your 
nurseryman and poulterer as you could be. But we have no 
such people in Mansfield. What would you have me do?” 

“Oh! you can do nothing but what you do already: be 
plagued very often, and never lose your temper.” 

“Thank you; but there is no escaping these little 
vexations, Mary, live where we may; and when you are 
settled in town and I come to see you, I dare say I shall find 
you with yours, in spite of the nurseryman and the 
poulterer, perhaps on their very account. Their remoteness 
and unpunctuality, or their exorbitant charges and frauds, 
will be drawing forth bitter lamentations.” 

“T mean to be too rich to lament or to feel anything of the 
sort. A large income is the best recipe for happiness I ever 
heard of. It certainly may secure all the myrtle and turkey 
part of it.” 

“You intend to be very rich?” said Edmund, with a look 
which, to Fanny’s eye, had a great deal of serious meaning. 

“To be sure. Do not you? Do not we all?” 

“T cannot intend anything which it must be so completely 
beyond my power to command. Miss Crawford may chuse 
her degree of wealth. She has only to fix on her number of 
thousands a year, and there can be no doubt of their 
coming. My intentions are only not to be poor.” 


“By moderation and economy, and bringing down your 
wants to your income, and all that. I understand you — and 
a very proper plan it is for a person at your time of life, 
with such limited means and indifferent connexions. What 
can you want but a decent maintenance? You have not 
much time before you; and your relations are in no 
situation to do anything for you, or to mortify you by the 
contrast of their own wealth and consequence. Be honest 
and poor, by all means — but I shall not envy you; I do not 
much think I shall even respect you. I have a much greater 
respect for those that are honest and rich.” 

“Your degree of respect for honesty, rich or poor, is 
precisely what I have no manner of concern with. I do not 
mean to be poor. Poverty is exactly what I have determined 
against. Honesty, in the something between, in the middle 
state of worldly circumstances, is all that I am anxious for 
your not looking down on.” 

“But I do look down upon it, if it might have been higher. 
I must look down upon anything contented with obscurity 
when it might rise to distinction.” 

“But how may it rise? How may my honesty at least rise 
to any distinction?” 

This was not so very easy a question to answer, and 
occasioned an “Oh!” of some length from the fair lady 
before she could add, “You ought to be in parliament, or 
you should have gone into the army ten years ago.” 

“That is not much to the purpose now; and as to my 
being in parliament, I believe I must wait till there is an 
especial assembly for the representation of younger sons 
who have little to live on. No, Miss Crawford,” he added, in 
a more serious tone, “there are distinctions which I should 
be miserable if I thought myself without any chance — 
absolutely without chance or possibility of obtaining — but 
they are of a different character.” 

A look of consciousness as he spoke, and what seemed a 
consciousness of manner on Miss Crawford’s side as she 


made some laughing answer, was sorrowfull food for 
Fanny’s observation; and finding herself quite unable to 
attend as she ought to Mrs. Grant, by whose side she was 
now following the others, she had nearly resolved on going 
home immediately, and only waited for courage to say so, 
when the sound of the great clock at Mansfield Park, 
striking three, made her feel that she had really been much 
longer absent than usual, and brought the previous self- 
inquiry of whether she should take leave or not just then, 
and how, to a very speedy issue. With undoubting decision 
she directly began her adieus; and Edmund began at the 
same time to recollect that his mother had been inquiring 
for her, and that he had walked down to the Parsonage on 
purpose to bring her back. 

Fanny’s hurry increased; and without in the least 
expecting Edmund’s attendance, she would have hastened 
away alone; but the general pace was quickened, and they 
all accompanied her into the house, through which it was 
necessary to pass. Dr. Grant was in the vestibule, and as 
they stopt to speak to him she found, from Edmund’s 
manner, that he did mean to go with her. He too was taking 
leave. She could not but be thankful. In the moment of 
parting, Edmund was invited by Dr. Grant to eat his mutton 
with him the next day; and Fanny had barely time for an 
unpleasant feeling on the occasion, when Mrs. Grant, with 
sudden recollection, turned to her and asked for the 
pleasure of her company too. This was so new an attention, 
so perfectly new a circumstance in the events of Fanny’s 
life, that she was all surprise and embarrassment; and 
while stammering out her great obligation, and her “but 
she did not suppose it would be in her power,” was looking 
at Edmund for his opinion and help. But Edmund, delighted 
with her having such an _ happiness offered, and 
ascertaining with half a look, and half a sentence, that she 
had no objection but on her aunt’s account, could not 
imagine that his mother would make any difficulty of 


sparing her, and therefore gave his decided open advice 
that the invitation should be accepted; and though Fanny 
would not venture, even on his encouragement, to such a 
flight of audacious independence, it was soon settled, that 
if nothing were heard to the contrary, Mrs. Grant might 
expect her. 

“And you know what your dinner will be,” said Mrs. 
Grant, smiling—’the turkey, and I assure you a very fine 
one; for, my dear,” turning to her husband, “cook insists 
upon the turkey’s being dressed to-morrow.” 

“Very well, very well,” cried Dr. Grant, “all the better; I 
am glad to hear you have anything so good in the house. 
But Miss Price and Mr. Edmund Bertram, I dare say, would 
take their chance. We none of us want to hear the bill of 
fare. A friendly meeting, and not a fine dinner, is all we 
have in view. A turkey, or a goose, or a leg of mutton, or 
whatever you and your cook chuse to give us.” 

The two cousins walked home together; and, except in 
the immediate discussion of this engagement, which 
Edmund spoke of with the warmest satisfaction, as so 
particularly desirable for her in the intimacy which he saw 
with so much pleasure established, it was a silent walk; for 
having finished that subject, he grew thoughtful and 
indisposed for any other. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“But why should Mrs. Grant ask Fanny?” said Lady 
Bertram. “How came she to think of asking Fanny? Fanny 
never dines there, you know, in this sort of way. I cannot 
spare her, and I am sure she does not want to go. Fanny, 
you do not want to go, do you?” 

“If you put such a question to her,” cried Edmund, 
preventing his cousin’s speaking, “Fanny will immediately 
say No; but I am sure, my dear mother, she would like to 
go; and I can see no reason why she should not.” 

“T cannot imagine why Mrs. Grant should think of asking 
her? She never did before. She used to ask your sisters now 
and then, but she never asked Fanny.” 

“If you cannot do without me, ma’am— 
self-denying tone. 

“But my mother will have my father with her all the 
evening.” 

“To be sure, so I shall.” 

“Suppose you take my father’s opinion, ma’am.” 

“That’s well thought of. So I will, Edmund. I will ask Sir 
Thomas, as soon as he comes in, whether I can do without 
her.” 

“As you please, ma’am, on that head; but I meant my 
father’s opinion as to the propriety of the invitation’s being 
accepted or not; and I think he will consider it a right thing 
by Mrs. Grant, as well as by Fanny, that being the first 
invitation it should be accepted.” 

“T do not know. We will ask him. But he will be very much 
surprised that Mrs. Grant should ask Fanny at all.” 

There was nothing more to be said, or that could be said 
to any purpose, till Sir Thomas were present; but the 
subject involving, as it did, her own evening’s comfort for 
the morrow, was so much uppermost in Lady Bertram’s 
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said Fanny, ina 


mind, that half an hour afterwards, on his looking in for a 
minute in his way from his plantation to his dressing-room, 
she called him back again, when he had almost closed the 
door, with “Sir Thomas, stop a moment — I have something 
to say to you.” 

Her tone of calm languor, for she never took the trouble 
of raising her voice, was always heard and attended to; and 
Sir Thomas came back. Her story began; and Fanny 
immediately slipped out of the room; for to hear herself the 
subject of any discussion with her uncle was more than her 
nerves could bear. She was anxious, she knew — more 
anxious perhaps than she ought to be — for what was it 
after all whether she went or staid? but if her uncle were to 
be a great while considering and deciding, and with very 
grave looks, and those grave looks directed to her, and at 
last decide against her, she might not be able to appear 
properly submissive and indifferent. Her cause, meanwhile, 
went on well. It began, on Lady Bertram’s part, with—’I 
have something to tell you that will surprise you. Mrs. 
Grant has asked Fanny to dinner.” 

“Well,” said Sir Thomas, as if waiting more to accomplish 
the surprise. 

“Edmund wants her to go. But how can I spare her?” 

“She will be late,” said Sir Thomas, taking out his watch; 
“but what is your difficulty?” 

Edmund found himself obliged to speak and fill up the 
blanks in his mother’s story. He told the whole; and she had 
only to add, “So strange! for Mrs. Grant never used to ask 
her.” 

“But is it not very natural,” observed Edmund, “that Mrs. 
Grant should wish to procure so agreeable a visitor for her 
sister?” 

“Nothing can be more natural,” said Sir Thomas, after a 
short deliberation; “nor, were there no sister in the case, 
could anything, in my opinion, be more natural. Mrs. 
Grant’s shewing civility to Miss Price, to Lady Bertram’s 


niece, could never want explanation. The only surprise I 
can feel is, that this should be the first time of its being 
paid. Fanny was perfectly right in giving only a conditional 
answer. She appears to feel as she ought. But as I conclude 
that she must wish to go, since all young people like to be 
together, I can see no reason why she should be denied the 
indulgence.” 

“But can I do without her, Sir Thomas?” 

“Indeed I think you may.” 

“She always makes tea, you know, when my sister is not 
here.” 

“Your sister, perhaps, may be prevailed on to spend the 
day with us, and I shall certainly be at home.” 

“Very well, then, Fanny may go, Edmund.” 

The good news soon followed her. Edmund knocked at 
her door in his way to his own. 

“Well, Fanny, it is all happily settled, and without the 
smallest hesitation on your uncle’s side. He had but one 
Opinion. You are to go.” 

“Thank you, I am so glad,” was Fanny’s instinctive reply; 
though when she had turned from him and shut the door, 
she could not help feeling, “And yet why should I be glad? 
for am I not certain of seeing or hearing something there to 
pain me?” 

In spite of this conviction, however, she was glad. Simple 
as such an engagement might appear in other eyes, it had 
novelty and importance in hers, for excepting the day at 
Sotherton, she had scarcely ever dined out before; and 
though now going only half a mile, and only to three 
people, still it was dining out, and all the little interests of 
preparation were enjoyments in themselves. She had 
neither sympathy nor assistance from those who ought to 
have entered into her feelings and directed her taste; for 
Lady Bertram never thought of being useful to anybody, 
and Mrs. Norris, when she came on the morrow, in 
consequence of an early call and invitation from Sir 


Thomas, was in a very ill humour, and seemed intent only 
on lessening her niece’s pleasure, both present and future, 
as much as possible. 

“Upon my word, Fanny, you are in high luck to meet with 
such attention and indulgence! You ought to be very much 
obliged to Mrs. Grant for thinking of you, and to your aunt 
for letting you go, and you ought to look upon it as 
something extraordinary; for I hope you are aware that 
there is no real occasion for your going into company in 
this sort of way, or ever dining out at all; and it is what you 
must not depend upon ever being repeated. Nor must you 
be fancying that the invitation is meant as any particular 
compliment to you; the compliment is intended to your 
uncle and aunt and me. Mrs. Grant thinks it a civility due to 
us to take a little notice of you, or else it would never have 
come into her head, and you may be very certain that, if 
your cousin Julia had been at home, you would not have 
been asked at all.” 

Mrs. Norris had now so ingeniously done away all Mrs. 
Grant’s part of the favour, that Fanny, who found herself 
expected to speak, could only say that she was very much 
obliged to her aunt Bertram for sparing her, and that she 
was endeavouring to put her aunt’s evening work in sucha 
state as to prevent her being missed. 

“Oh! depend upon it, your aunt can do very well without 
you, or you would not be allowed to go. J shall be here, so 
you may be quite easy about your aunt. And I hope you will 
have a very agreeable day, and find it all mighty delightful. 
But I must observe that five is the very awkwardest of all 
possible numbers to sit down to table; and I cannot but be 
surprised that such an elegant lady as Mrs. Grant should 
not contrive better! And round their enormous great wide 
table, too, which fills up the room so dreadfully! Had the 
doctor been contented to take my dining-table when I came 
away, as anybody in their senses would have done, instead 
of having that absurd new one of his own, which is wider, 


literally wider than the dinner-table here, how infinitely 
better it would have been! and how much more he would 
have been respected! for people are never respected when 
they step out of their proper sphere. Remember that, 
Fanny. Five — only five to be sitting round that table. 
However, you will have dinner enough on it for ten, I dare 
Say.” 

Mrs. Norris fetched breath, and went on again. 

“The nonsense and folly of people’s stepping out of their 
rank and trying to appear above themselves, makes me 
think it right to give you a hint, Fanny, now that you are 
going into company without any of us; and I do beseech and 
entreat you not to be putting yourself forward, and talking 
and giving your opinion as if you were one of your cousins 
— as if you were dear Mrs. Rushworth or Julia. That will 
never do, believe me. Remember, wherever you are, you 
must be the lowest and last; and though Miss Crawford is 
in a manner at home at the Parsonage, you are not to be 
taking place of her. And as to coming away at night, you are 
to stay just as long as Edmund chuses. Leave him to settle 
that.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I should not think of anything else.” 

“And if it should rain, which I think exceedingly likely, for 
I never saw it more threatening for a wet evening in my 
life, you must manage as well as you can, and not be 
expecting the carriage to be sent for you. I certainly do not 
go home to-night, and, therefore, the carriage will not be 
out on my account; so you must make up your mind to what 
may happen, and take your things accordingly.” 

Her niece thought it perfectly reasonable. She rated her 
own claims to comfort as low even as Mrs. Norris could; 
and when Sir Thomas soon afterwards, just opening the 
door, said, “Fanny, at what time would you have the 
carriage come round?” she felt a degree of astonishment 
which made it impossible for her to speak. 


“My dear Sir Thomas!” cried Mrs. Norris, red with anger, 
“Panny can walk.” 

“Walk!” repeated Sir Thomas, in a tone of most 
unanswerable dignity, and coming farther into the room. 
“My niece walk to a dinner engagement at this time of the 
year! Will twenty minutes after four suit you?” 

“Yes, sir,” was Fanny’s humble answer, given with the 
feelings almost of a criminal towards Mrs. Norris; and not 
bearing to remain with her in what might seem a state of 
triumph, she followed her uncle out of the room, having 
staid behind him only long enough to hear these words 
spoken in angry agitation — 

“Quite unnecessary! a great deal too kind! But Edmund 
goes; true, it is upon Edmund’s account. I observed he was 
hoarse on Thursday night.” 

But this could not impose on Fanny. She felt that the 
carriage was for herself, and herself alone: and her uncle’s 
consideration of her, coming immediately after such 
representations from her aunt, cost her some tears of 
gratitude when she was alone. 

The coachman drove round to a minute; another minute 
brought down the gentleman; and as the lady had, with a 
most scrupulous fear of being late, been many minutes 
seated in the drawing-room, Sir Thomas saw them off in as 
good time as his own correctly punctual habits required. 

“Now I must look at you, Fanny,” said Edmund, with the 
kind smile of an affectionate brother, “and tell you how I 
like you; and as well as I can judge by this light, you look 
very nicely indeed. What have you got on?” 

“The new dress that my uncle was so good as to give me 
on my cousin’s marriage. I hope it is not too fine; but I 
thought I ought to wear it as soon as I could, and that I 
might not have such another opportunity all the winter. I 
hope you do not think me too fine.” 

“A woman can never be too fine while she is all in white. 
No, I see no finery about you; nothing but what is perfectly 


proper. Your gown seems very pretty. I like these glossy 
spots. Has not Miss Crawford a gown something the 
same?” 

In approaching the Parsonage they passed close by the 
stable-yard and coach-house. 

“Heyday!” said Edmund, “here’s company, here’s a 
carriage! who have they got to meet us?” And letting down 
the side-glass to distinguish, ““Tis Crawford’s, Crawford’s 
barouche, I protest! There are his own two men pushing it 
back into its old quarters. He is here, of course. This is 
quite a surprise, Fanny. I shall be very glad to see him.” 

There was no occasion, there was no time for Fanny to 
say how very differently she felt; but the idea of having 
such another to observe her was a great increase of the 
trepidation with which she performed the very awful 
ceremony of walking into the drawing-room. 

In the drawing-room Mr. Crawford certainly was, having 
been just long enough arrived to be ready for dinner; and 
the smiles and pleased looks of the three others standing 
round him, shewed how welcome was his sudden resolution 
of coming to them for a few days on leaving Bath. A very 
cordial meeting passed between him and Edmund; and with 
the exception of Fanny, the pleasure was general; and even 
to her there might be some advantage in his presence, 
since every addition to the party must rather forward her 
favourite indulgence of being suffered to sit silent and 
unattended to. She was soon aware of this herself; for 
though she must submit, as her own propriety of mind 
directed, in spite of her aunt Norris’s opinion, to being the 
principal lady in company, and to all the little distinctions 
consequent thereon, she found, while they were at table, 
such a happy flow of conversation prevailing, in which she 
was not required to take any part — there was so much to 
be said between the brother and sister about Bath, so much 
between the two young men about hunting, so much of 
politics between Mr. Crawford and Dr. Grant, and of 


everything and all together between Mr. Crawford and Mrs. 
Grant, as to leave her the fairest prospect of having only to 
listen in quiet, and of passing a very agreeable day. She 
could not compliment the newly arrived gentleman, 
however, with any appearance of interest, in a scheme for 
extending his stay at Mansfield, and sending for his hunters 
from Norfolk, which, suggested by Dr. Grant, advised by 
Edmund, and warmly urged by the two sisters, was soon in 
possession of his mind, and which he seemed to want to be 
encouraged even by her to resolve on. Her opinion was 
sought as to the probable continuance of the open weather, 
but her answers were as short and indifferent as civility 
allowed. She could not wish him to stay, and would much 
rather not have him speak to her. 

Her two absent cousins, especially Maria, were much in 
her thoughts on seeing him; but no embarrassing 
remembrance affected his spirits. Here he was again on the 
same ground where all had passed before, and apparently 
as willing to stay and be happy without the Miss Bertrams, 
as if he had never known Mansfield in any other state. She 
heard them spoken of by him only in a general way, till they 
were all re-assembled in the drawing-room, when Edmund, 
being engaged apart in some matter of business with Dr. 
Grant, which seemed entirely to engross them, and Mrs. 
Grant occupied at the tea-table, he began talking of them 
with more particularity to his other sister. With a significant 
smile, which made Fanny quite hate him, he said, “So! 
Rushworth and his fair bride are at Brighton, I understand; 
happy man!” 

“Yes, they have been there about a fortnight, Miss Price, 
have they not? And Julia is with them.” 

“And Mr. Yates, I presume, is not far off.” 

“Mr. Yates! Oh! we hear nothing of Mr. Yates. I do not 
imagine he figures much in the letters to Mansfield Park; 
do you, Miss Price? I think my friend Julia knows better 
than to entertain her father with Mr. Yates.” 


“Poor Rushworth and his two-and-forty speeches!” 
continued Crawford. “Nobody can ever forget them. Poor 
fellow! I see him now — his toil and his despair. Well, I am 
much mistaken if his lovely Maria will ever want him to 
make two-and-forty speeches to her’; adding, with a 
momentary seriousness, “She is too good for him — much 
too good.” And then changing his tone again to one of 
gentle gallantry, and addressing Fanny, he said, “You were 
Mr. Rushworth’s best friend. Your kindness and patience 
can never be forgotten, your indefatigable patience in 
trying to make it possible for him to learn his part — in 
trying to give him a brain which nature had denied — to 
mix up an understanding for him out of the superfluity of 
your own! He might not have sense enough himself to 
estimate your kindness, but I may venture to say that it had 
honour from all the rest of the party.” 

Fanny coloured, and said nothing. 

“It is as a dream, a pleasant dream!” he exclaimed, 
breaking forth again, after a few minutes’ musing. “I shall 
always look back on our theatricals with exquisite pleasure. 
There was such an interest, such an animation, such a 
spirit diffused. Everybody felt it. We were all alive. There 
was employment, hope, solicitude, bustle, for every hour of 
the day. Always some little objection, some little doubt, 
some little anxiety to be got over. I never was happier.” 

With silent indignation Fanny repeated to herself, “Never 
happier! — never happier than when doing what you must 
know was not justifiable! — never happier than when 
behaving so dishonourably and unfeelingly! Oh! what a 
corrupted mind!” 

“We were unlucky, Miss Price,” he continued, in a lower 
tone, to avoid the possibility of being heard by Edmund, 
and not at all aware of her feelings, “we certainly were very 
unlucky. Another week, only one other week, would have 
been enough for us. I think if we had had the disposal of 
events — if Mansfield Park had had the government of the 


winds just for a week or two, about the equinox, there 
would have been a difference. Not that we would have 
endangered his safety by any tremendous weather — but 
only by a steady contrary wind, or a calm. I think, Miss 
Price, we would have indulged ourselves with a week’s 
calm in the Atlantic at that season.” 

He seemed determined to be answered; and Fanny, 
averting her face, said, with a firmer tone than usual, “As 
far as J am concerned, sir, I would not have delayed his 
return for a day. My uncle disapproved it all so entirely 
when he did arrive, that in my opinion everything had gone 
quite far enough.” 

She had never spoken so much at once to him in her life 
before, and never so angrily to any one; and when her 
speech was over, she trembled and blushed at her own 
daring. He was surprised; but after a few moments’ silent 
consideration of her, replied in a calmer, graver tone, and 
as if the candid result of conviction, “I believe you are 
right. It was more pleasant than prudent. We were getting 
too noisy.” And then turning the conversation, he would 
have engaged her on some other subject, but her answers 
were so shy and reluctant that he could not advance in any. 

Miss Crawford, who had been repeatedly eyeing Dr. 
Grant and Edmund, now observed, “Those gentlemen must 
have some very interesting point to discuss.” 

“The most interesting in the world,” replied her brother 
—”how to make money; how to turn a good income into a 
better. Dr. Grant is giving Bertram instructions about the 
living he is to step into so soon. I find he takes orders in a 
few weeks. They were at it in the dining-parlour. I am glad 
to hear Bertram will be so well off. He will have a very 
pretty income to make ducks and drakes with, and earned 
without much trouble. I apprehend he will not have less 
than seven hundred a year. Seven hundred a year is a fine 
thing for a younger brother; and as of course he will still 
live at home, it will be all for his menus plaisirs; and a 


sermon at Christmas and Easter, I suppose, will be the sum 
total of sacrifice.” 

His sister tried to laugh off her feelings by saying, 
“Nothing amuses me more than the easy manner with 
which everybody settles the abundance of those who have a 
great deal less than themselves. You would look rather 
blank, Henry, if your menus plaisirs were to be limited to 
seven hundred a year.” 

“Perhaps I might; but all that you know is entirely 
comparative. Birthright and habit must settle the business. 
Bertram is certainly well off for a cadet of even a baronet’s 
family. By the time he is four or five and twenty he will have 
seven hundred a year, and nothing to do for it.” 

Miss Crawford could have said that there would be a 
something to do and to suffer for it, which she could not 
think lightly of; but she checked herself and let it pass; and 
tried to look calm and unconcerned when the _ two 
gentlemen shortly afterwards joined them. 

“Bertram,” said Henry Crawford, “I shall make a point of 
coming to Mansfield to hear you preach your first sermon. I 
shall come on purpose to encourage a young beginner. 
When is it to be? Miss Price, will not you join me in 
encouraging your cousin? Will not you engage to attend 
with your eyes steadily fixed on him the whole time — as | 
shall do — not to lose a word; or only looking off just to 
note down any sentence preeminently beautiful? We will 
provide ourselves with tablets and a pencil. When will it 
be? You must preach at Mansfield, you know, that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Bertram may hear you.” 

“T shall keep clear of you, Crawford, as long as I can,” 
said Edmund; “for you would be more likely to disconcert 
me, and I should be more sorry to see you trying at it than 
almost any other man.” 

“Will he not feel this?” thought Fanny. “No, he can feel 
nothing as he ought.” 


The party being now all united, and the chief talkers 
attracting each other, she remained in tranquillity; and as a 
whist-table was formed after tea — formed really for the 
amusement of Dr. Grant, by his attentive wife, though it 
was not to be supposed so — and Miss Crawford took her 
harp, she had nothing to do but to listen; and her 
tranquillity remained undisturbed the rest of the evening, 
except when Mr. Crawford now and then addressed to her a 
question or observation, which she could not avoid 
answering. Miss Crawford was too much vexed by what had 
passed to be in a humour for anything but music. With that 
she soothed herself and amused her friend. 

The assurance of Edmund’s being so soon to take orders, 
coming upon her like a blow that had been suspended, and 
still hoped uncertain and at a distance, was felt with 
resentment and mortification. She was very angry with him. 
She had thought her influence more. She had begun to 
think of him; she felt that she had, with great regard, with 
almost decided intentions; but she would now meet him 
with his own cool feelings. It was plain that he could have 
no serious views, no true attachment, by fixing himself in a 
situation which he must know she would never stoop to. 
She would learn to match him in his indifference. She 
would henceforth admit his attentions without any idea 
beyond immediate amusement. If he could so command his 
affections, hers should do her no harm. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Henry Crawford had quite made up his mind by the next 
morning to give another fortnight to Mansfield, and having 
sent for his hunters, and written a few lines of explanation 
to the Admiral, he looked round at his sister as he sealed 
and threw the letter from him, and seeing the coast clear of 
the rest of the family, said, with a smile, “And how do you 
think I mean to amuse myself, Mary, on the days that I do 
not hunt? I am grown too old to go out more than three 
times a week; but I have a plan for the intermediate days, 
and what do you think it is?” 

“To walk and ride with me, to be sure.” 

“Not exactly, though I shall be happy to do both, but that 
would be exercise only to my body, and I must take care of 
my mind. Besides, that would be all recreation and 
indulgence, without the wholesome alloy of labour, and I do 
not like to eat the bread of idleness. No, my plan is to make 
Fanny Price in love with me.” 

“Fanny Price! Nonsense! No, no. You ought to be 
satisfied with her two cousins.” 

“But I cannot be satisfied without Fanny Price, without 
making a small hole in Fanny Price’s heart. You do not 
seem properly aware of her claims to notice. When we 
talked of her last night, you none of you seemed sensible of 
the wonderful improvement that has taken place in her 
looks within the last six weeks. You see her every day, and 
therefore do not notice it; but I assure you she is quite a 
different creature from what she was in the autumn. She 
was then merely a quiet, modest, not plain-looking girl, but 
she is now absolutely pretty. I used to think she had neither 
complexion nor countenance; but in that soft skin of hers, 
so frequently tinged with a blush as it was yesterday, there 
is decided beauty; and from what I observed of her eyes 


and mouth, I do not despair of their being capable of 
expression enough when she has anything to express. And 
then, her air, her manner, her tout ensemble, is so 
indescribably improved! She must be grown two inches, at 
least, since October.” 

“Phoo! phoo! This is only because there were no tall 
women to compare her with, and because she has got a 
new gown, and you never saw her so well dressed before. 
She is just what she was in October, believe me. The truth 
is, that she was the only girl in company for you to notice, 
and you must have a somebody. I have always thought her 
pretty — not strikingly pretty — but ‘pretty enough,’ as 
people say; a sort of beauty that grows on one. Her eyes 
should be darker, but she has a sweet smile; but as for this 
wonderful degree of improvement, I am sure it may all be 
resolved into a better style of dress, and your having 
nobody else to look at; and therefore, if you do set about a 
flirtation with her, you never will persuade me that it is in 
compliment to her beauty, or that it proceeds from anything 
but your own idleness and folly.” 

Her brother gave only a smile to this accusation, and 
soon afterwards said, “I do not quite know what to make of 
Miss Fanny. I do not understand her. I could not tell what 
she would be at yesterday. What is her character? Is she 
solemn? Is she queer? Is she prudish? Why did she draw 
back and look so grave at me? I could hardly get her to 
speak. I never was so long in company with a girl in my life, 
trying to entertain her, and succeed so ill! Never met with a 
girl who looked so grave on me! I must try to get the better 
of this. Her looks say, ‘I will not like you, I am determined 
not to like you’; and I say she shall.” 

“Foolish fellow! And so this is her attraction after all! 
This it is, her not caring about you, which gives her such a 
soft skin, and makes her so much taller, and produces all 
these charms and graces! I do desire that you will not be 
making her really unhappy; a little love, perhaps, may 


animate and do her good, but I will not have you plunge her 
deep, for she is as good a little creature as ever lived, and 
has a great deal of feeling.” 

“It can be but for a fortnight,” said Henry; “and if a 
fortnight can kill her, she must have a constitution which 
nothing could save. No, I will not do her any harm, dear 
little soul! only want her to look kindly on me, to give me 
smiles as well as blushes, to keep a chair for me by herself 
wherever we are, and be all animation when I take it and 
talk to her; to think as I think, be interested in all my 
possessions and pleasures, try to keep me longer at 
Mansfield, and feel when I go away that she shall be never 
happy again. I want nothing more.” 

“Moderation itself!” said Mary. “I can have no scruples 
now. Well, you will have opportunities enough of 
endeavouring to recommend yourself, for we are a great 
deal together.” 

And without attempting any farther remonstrance, she 
left Fanny to her fate, a fate which, had not Fanny’s heart 
been guarded in a way unsuspected by Miss Crawford, 
might have been a little harder than she deserved; for 
although there doubtless are such unconquerable young 
ladies of eighteen (or one should not read about them) as 
are never to be persuaded into love against their judgment 
by all that talent, manner, attention, and flattery can do, I 
have no inclination to believe Fanny one of them, or to 
think that with so much tenderness of disposition, and so 
much taste as belonged to her, she could have escaped 
heart-whole from the courtship (though the courtship only 
of a fortnight) of such a man as Crawford, in spite of there 
being some previous ill opinion of him to be overcome, had 
not her affection been engaged elsewhere. With all the 
security which love of another and disesteem of him could 
give to the peace of mind he was attacking, his continued 
attentions — continued, but not obtrusive, and adapting 
themselves more and more to the gentleness and delicacy 


of her character — obliged her very soon to dislike him less 
than formerly. She had by no means forgotten the past, and 
she thought as ill of him as ever; but she felt his powers: he 
was entertaining; and his manners were so improved, so 
polite, so seriously and blamelessly polite, that it was 
impossible not to be civil to him in return. 

A very few days were enough to effect this; and at the 
end of those few days, circumstances arose which had a 
tendency rather to forward his views of pleasing her, 
inasmuch as they gave her a degree of happiness which 
must dispose her to be pleased with everybody. William, her 
brother, the so long absent and dearly loved brother, was in 
England again. She had a letter from him herself, a few 
hurried happy lines, written as the ship came up Channel, 
and sent into Portsmouth with the first boat that left the 
Antwerp at anchor in Spithead; and when Crawford walked 
up with the newspaper in his hand, which he had hoped 
would bring the first tidings, he found her trembling with 
joy over this letter, and listening with a glowing, grateful 
countenance to the kind invitation which her uncle was 
most collectedly dictating in reply. 

It was but the day before that Crawford had made 
himself thoroughly master of the subject, or had in fact 
become at all aware of her having such a brother, or his 
being in such a ship, but the interest then excited had been 
very properly lively, determining him on his return to town 
to apply for information as to the probable period of the 
Antwerp’s return from the Mediterranean, etc.; and the 
good luck which attended his early examination of ship 
news the next morning seemed the reward of his ingenuity 
in finding out such a method of pleasing her, as well as of 
his dutiful attention to the Admiral, in having for many 
years taken in the paper esteemed to have the earliest 
naval intelligence. He proved, however, to be too late. All 
those fine first feelings, of which he had hoped to be the 
exciter, were already given. But his intention, the kindness 


of his intention, was thankfully acknowledged: quite 
thankfully and warmly, for she was elevated beyond the 
common timidity of her mind by the flow of her love for 
William. 

This dear William would soon be amongst them. There 
could be no doubt of his obtaining leave of absence 
immediately, for he was still only a midshipman; and as his 
parents, from living on the spot, must already have seen 
him, and be seeing him perhaps daily, his direct holidays 
might with justice be instantly given to the sister, who had 
been his best correspondent through a period of seven 
years, and the uncle who had done most for his support and 
advancement; and accordingly the reply to her reply, fixing 
a very early day for his arrival, came as soon as possible; 
and scarcely ten days had passed since Fanny had been in 
the agitation of her first dinner-visit, when she found 
herself in an agitation of a higher nature, watching in the 
hall, in the lobby, on the stairs, for the first sound of the 
carriage which was to bring her a brother. 

It came happily while she was thus waiting; and there 
being neither ceremony nor fearfulness to delay the 
moment of meeting, she was with him as he entered the 
house, and the first minutes of exquisite feeling had no 
interruption and no witnesses, unless the servants chiefly 
intent upon opening the proper doors could be called such. 
This was exactly what Sir Thomas and Edmund had been 
separately conniving at, as each proved to the other by the 
sympathetic alacrity with which they both advised Mrs. 
Norris’s continuing where she was, instead of rushing out 
into the hall as soon as the noises of the arrival reached 
them. 

William and Fanny soon shewed themselves; and Sir 
Thomas had the pleasure of receiving, in his protege, 
certainly a very different person from the one he had 
equipped seven years ago, but a young man of an open, 
pleasant countenance, and frank, unstudied, but feeling 


and respectful manners, and such as confirmed him his 
friend. 

It was long before Fanny could recover from the 
agitating happiness of such an hour as was formed by the 
last thirty minutes of expectation, and the first of fruition; it 
was some time even before her happiness could be said to 
make her happy, before the disappointment inseparable 
from the alteration of person had vanished, and she could 
see in him the same William as before, and talk to him, as 
her heart had been yearning to do through many a past 
year. That time, however, did gradually come, forwarded by 
an affection on his side as warm as her own, and much less 
encumbered by refinement or self-distrust. She was the 
first object of his love, but it was a love which his stronger 
Spirits, and bolder temper, made it as natural for him to 
express as to feel. On the morrow they were walking about 
together with true enjoyment, and every succeeding 
morrow renewed a tete-a-tete which Sir Thomas could not 
but observe with complacency, even before Edmund had 
pointed it out to him. 

Excepting the moments of peculiar delight, which any 
marked or unlooked-for instance of Edmund’s consideration 
of her in the last few months had excited, Fanny had never 
known so much felicity in her life, as in this unchecked, 
equal, fearless intercourse with the brother and friend who 
was opening all his heart to her, telling her all his hopes 
and fears, plans, and solicitudes respecting that long 
thought of, dearly earned, and justly valued blessing of 
promotion; who could give her direct and minute 
information of the father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
of whom she very seldom heard; who was interested in all 
the comforts and all the little hardships of her home at 
Mansfield; ready to think of every member of that home as 
she directed, or differing only by a less scrupulous opinion, 
and more noisy abuse of their aunt Norris, and with whom 
(perhaps the dearest indulgence of the whole) all the evil 


and good of their earliest years could be gone over again, 
and every former united pain and pleasure retraced with 
the fondest recollection. An advantage this, a strengthener 
of love, in which even the conjugal tie is beneath the 
fraternal. Children of the same family, the same blood, with 
the same first associations and habits, have some means of 
enjoyment in their power, which no subsequent connexions 
can supply; and it must be by a long and unnatural 
estrangement, by a divorce which no subsequent connexion 
can justify, if such precious remains of the earliest 
attachments are ever entirely outlived. Too often, alas! it is 
so. Fraternal love, sometimes almost everything, is at 
others worse than nothing. But with William and Fanny 
Price it was still a sentiment in all its prime and freshness, 
wounded by no opposition of interest, cooled by no 
separate attachment, and feeling the influence of time and 
absence only in its increase. 

An affection so amiable was advancing each in the 
opinion of all who had hearts to value anything good. Henry 
Crawford was as much struck with it as any. He honoured 
the warm-hearted, blunt fondness of the young sailor, 
which led him to say, with his hands stretched towards 
Fanny’s head, “Do you know, I begin to like that queer 
fashion already, though when I first heard of such things 
being done in England, I could not believe it; and when 
Mrs. Brown, and the other women at the Commissioner’s at 
Gibraltar, appeared in the same trim, I thought they were 
mad; but Fanny can reconcile me to anything”; and saw, 
with lively admiration, the glow of Fanny’s cheek, the 
brightness of her eye, the deep interest, the absorbed 
attention, while her brother was describing any of the 
imminent hazards, or terrific scenes, which such a period at 
sea must supply. 

It was a picture which Henry Crawford had moral taste 
enough to value. Fanny’s attractions increased — increased 
twofold; for the sensibility which beautified her complexion 


and illumined her countenance was an attraction in itself. 
He was no longer in doubt of the capabilities of her heart. 
She had feeling, genuine feeling. It would be something to 
be loved by such a girl, to excite the first ardours of her 
young unsophisticated mind! She interested him more than 
he had foreseen. A fortnight was not enough. His stay 
became indefinite. 

William was often called on by his uncle to be the talker. 
His recitals were amusing in themselves to Sir Thomas, but 
the chief object in seeking them was to understand the 
reciter, to know the young man by his histories; and he 
listened to his clear, simple, spirited details with full 
satisfaction, seeing in them the proof of good principles, 
professional knowledge, energy, courage, and cheerfulness, 
everything that could deserve or promise well. Young as he 
was, William had already seen a great deal. He had been in 
the Mediterranean; in the West Indies; in_ the 
Mediterranean again; had been often taken on shore by the 
favour of his captain, and in the course of seven years had 
known every variety of danger which sea and war together 
could offer. With such means in his power he had a right to 
be listened to; and though Mrs. Norris could fidget about 
the room, and disturb everybody in quest of two needlefuls 
of thread or a second-hand shirt button, in the midst of her 
nephew’s account of a shipwreck or an engagement, 
everybody else was attentive; and even Lady Bertram could 
not hear of such horrors unmoved, or without sometimes 
lifting her eyes from her work to say, “Dear me! how 
disagreeable! I wonder anybody can ever go to sea.” 

To Henry Crawford they gave a different feeling. He 
longed to have been at sea, and seen and done and suffered 
as much. His heart was warmed, his fancy fired, and he felt 
the highest respect for a lad who, before he was twenty, 
had gone through such bodily hardships and given such 
proofs of mind. The glory of heroism, of usefulness, of 
exertion, of endurance, made his own habits of selfish 


indulgence appear in shameful contrast; and he wished he 
had been a William Price, distinguishing himself and 
working his way to fortune and consequence with so much 
selfrespect and happy ardour, instead of what he was! 

The wish was rather eager than lasting. He was roused 
from the reverie of retrospection and regret produced by it, 
by some inquiry from Edmund as to his plans for the next 
day’s hunting; and he found it was as well to be a man of 
fortune at once with horses and grooms at his command. In 
one respect it was better, as it gave him the means of 
conferring a kindness where he wished to oblige. With 
spirits, courage, and curiosity up to anything, William 
expressed an inclination to hunt; and Crawford could 
mount him without the slightest inconvenience to himself, 
and with only some scruples to obviate in Sir Thomas, who 
knew better than his nephew the value of such a loan, and 
some alarms to reason away in Fanny. She feared for 
William; by no means convinced by all that he could relate 
of his own horsemanship in various countries, of the 
scrambling parties in which he had been engaged, the 
rough horses and mules he had ridden, or his many narrow 
escapes from dreadful falls, that he was at all equal to the 
management of a high-fed hunter in an English fox-chase; 
nor till he returned safe and well, without accident or 
discredit, could she be reconciled to the risk, or feel any of 
that obligation to Mr. Crawford for lending the horse which 
he had fully intended it should produce. When it was 
proved, however, to have done William no harm, she could 
allow it to be a kindness, and even reward the owner with a 
smile when the animal was one minute tendered to his use 
again; and the next, with the greatest cordiality, and in a 
manner not to be resisted, made over to his use entirely so 
long as he remained in Northamptonshire. 

[End volume one of this edition. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The intercourse of the two families was at this period more 
nearly restored to what it had been in the autumn, than any 
member of the old intimacy had thought ever likely to be 
again. The return of Henry Crawford, and the arrival of 
William Price, had much to do with it, but much was still 
owing to Sir Thomas’s more than toleration of the 
neighbourly attempts at the Parsonage. His mind, now 
disengaged from the cares which had pressed on him at 
first, was at leisure to find the Grants and their young 
inmates really worth visiting; and though infinitely above 
scheming or contriving for any the most advantageous 
matrimonial establishment that could be among the 
apparent possibilities of any one most dear to him, and 
disdaining even as a littleness the being quick-sighted on 
such points, he could not avoid perceiving, in a grand and 
careless way, that Mr Crawford was somewhat 
distinguishing his niece — nor perhaps refrain (though 
unconsciously) from giving a more willing assent to 
invitations on that account. 

His readiness, however, in agreeing to dine at the 
Parsonage, when the general invitation was at last 
hazarded, after many debates and many doubts as to 
whether it were worth while, “because Sir Thomas seemed 
so ill inclined, and Lady Bertram was so _ indolent!” 
proceeded from good-breeding and goodwill alone, and had 
nothing to do with Mr. Crawford, but as being one in an 
agreeable group: for it was in the course of that very visit 
that he first began to think that any one in the habit of such 
idle observations would have thought that Mr. Crawford 
was the admirer of Fanny Price. 

The meeting was generally felt to be a pleasant one, 
being composed in a good proportion of those who would 


talk and those who would listen; and the dinner itself was 
elegant and plentiful, according to the usual style of the 
Grants, and too much according to the usual habits of all to 
raise any emotion except in Mrs. Norris, who could never 
behold either the wide table or the number of dishes on it 
with patience, and who did always contrive to experience 
some evil from the passing of the servants behind her chair, 
and to bring away some fresh conviction of its being 
impossible among so many dishes but that some must be 
cold. 

In the evening it was found, according to the 
predetermination of Mrs. Grant and her sister, that after 
making up the whist-table there would remain sufficient for 
a round game, and everybody being as perfectly complying 
and without a choice as on such occasions they always are, 
speculation was decided on almost as soon as whist; and 
Lady Bertram soon found herself in the critical situation of 
being applied to for her own choice between the games, 
and being required either to draw a card for whist or not. 
She hesitated. Luckily Sir Thomas was at hand. 

“What shall I do, Sir Thomas? Whist and speculation; 
which will amuse me most?” 

Sir Thomas, after a moment’s thought, recommended 
speculation. He was a whist player himself, and perhaps 
might feel that it would not much amuse him to have her 
for a partner. 

“Very well,” was her ladyship’s contented answer; “then 
speculation, if you please, Mrs. Grant. I know nothing about 
it, but Fanny must teach me.” 

Here Fanny interposed, however, with anxious 
protestations of her own equal ignorance; she had never 
played the game nor seen it played in her life; and Lady 
Bertram felt a moment’s indecision again; but upon 
everybody’s assuring her that nothing could be so easy, that 
it was the easiest game on the cards, and Henry Crawford’s 
stepping forward with a most earnest request to be allowed 


to sit between her ladyship and Miss Price, and teach them 
both, it was so settled; and Sir Thomas, Mrs. Norris, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Grant being seated at the table of prime 
intellectual state and dignity, the remaining six, under Miss 
Crawford’s direction, were arranged round the other. It was 
a fine arrangement for Henry Crawford, who was close to 
Fanny, and with his hands full of business, having two 
persons’ cards to manage as well as his own; for though it 
was impossible for Fanny not to feel herself mistress of the 
rules of the game in three minutes, he had yet to inspirit 
her play, sharpen her avarice, and harden her heart, which, 
especially in any competition with William, was a work of 
some difficulty; and as for Lady Bertram, he must continue 
in charge of all her fame and fortune through the whole 
evening; and if quick enough to keep her from looking at 
her cards when the deal began, must direct her in whatever 
was to be done with them to the end of it. 

He was in high spirits, doing everything with happy ease, 
and preeminent in all the lively turns, quick resources, and 
playful impudence that could do honour to the game; and 
the round table was altogether a very comfortable contrast 
to the steady sobriety and orderly silence of the other. 

Twice had Sir Thomas inquired into the enjoyment and 
success of his lady, but in vain; no pause was long enough 
for the time his measured manner needed; and very little of 
her state could be known till Mrs. Grant was able, at the 
end of the first rubber, to go to her and pay her 
compliments. 

“T hope your ladyship is pleased with the game.” 

“Oh dear, yes! very entertaining indeed. A very odd 
game. I do not know what it is all about. I am never to see 
my cards; and Mr. Crawford does all the rest.” 

“Bertram,” said Crawford, some time afterwards, taking 
the opportunity of a little languor in the game, “I have 
never told you what happened to me yesterday in my ride 
home.” They had been hunting together, and were in the 


midst of a good run, and at some distance from Mansfield, 
when his horse being found to have flung a shoe, Henry 
Crawford had been obliged to give up, and make the best of 
his way back. “I told you I lost my way after passing that 
old farmhouse with the yew-trees, because I can never bear 
to ask; but I have not told you that, with my usual luck — 
for I never do wrong without gaining by it — I found myself 
in due time in the very place which I had a curiosity to see. 
I was suddenly, upon turning the corner of a steepish 
downy field, in the midst of a retired little village between 
gently rising hills; a small stream before me to be forded, a 
church standing on a sort of knoll to my right — which 
church was strikingly large and handsome for the place, 
and not a gentleman or half a gentleman’s house to be seen 
excepting one — to be presumed the Parsonage — within a 
stone’s throw of the said knoll and church. I found myself, 
in short, in Thornton Lacey.” 

“Tt sounds like it,” said Edmund; “but which way did you 
turn after passing Sewell’s farm?” 

“IT answer no such irrelevant and insidious questions; 
though were I to answer all that you could put in the course 
of an hour, you would never be able to prove that it was not 
Thornton Lacey — for such it certainly was.” 

“You inquired, then?” 

“No, I never inquire. But I told a man mending a hedge 
that it was Thornton Lacey, and he agreed to it.” 

“You have a good memory. I had forgotten having ever 
told you half so much of the place.” 

Thornton Lacey was the name of his impending living, as 
Miss Crawford well knew; and her interest in a negotiation 
for William Price’s knave increased. 

“Well,” continued Edmund, “and how did you like what 
you saw?” 

“Very much indeed. You are a lucky fellow. There will be 
work for five summers at least before the place is liveable.” 


“No, no, not so bad as that. The farmyard must be 
moved, I grant you; but I am not aware of anything else. 
The house is by no means bad, and when the yard is 
removed, there may be a very tolerable approach to it.” 

“The farmyard must be cleared away entirely, and 
planted up to shut out the blacksmith’s shop. The house 
must be turned to front the east instead of the north — the 
entrance and principal rooms, I mean, must be on that side, 
where the view is really very pretty; I am sure it may be 
done. And there must be your approach, through what is at 
present the garden. You must make a new garden at what 
is now the back of the house; which will be giving it the 
best aspect in the world, sloping to the south-east. The 
ground seems precisely formed for it. I rode fifty yards up 
the lane, between the church and the house, in order to 
look about me; and saw how it might all be. Nothing can be 
easier. The meadows beyond what will be the garden, as 
well as what now is, sweeping round from the lane I stood 
in to the north-east, that is, to the principal road through 
the village, must be all laid together, of course; very pretty 
meadows they are, finely sprinkled with timber. They 
belong to the living, I suppose; if not, you must purchase 
them. Then the stream — something must be done with the 
stream; but I could not quite determine what. I had two or 
three ideas.” 

“And I have two or three ideas also,” said Edmund, “and 
one of them is, that very little of your plan for Thornton 
Lacey will ever be put in practice. I must be satisfied with 
rather less ornament and beauty. I think the house and 
premises may be made comfortable, and given the air of a 
gentleman’s residence, without any very heavy expense, 
and that must suffice me; and, I hope, may suffice all who 
care about me.” 

Miss Crawford, a little suspicious and resentful of a 
certain tone of voice, and a certain half-look attending the 
last expression of his hope, made a hasty finish of her 


dealings with William Price; and securing his knave at an 
exorbitant rate, exclaimed, “There, I will stake my last like 
a woman of spirit. No cold prudence for me. I am not born 
to sit still and do nothing. If I lose the game, it shall not be 
from not striving for it.” 

The game was hers, and only did not pay her for what 
she had given to secure it. Another deal proceeded, and 
Crawford began again about Thornton Lacey. 

“My plan may not be the best possible: I had not many 
minutes to form it in; but you must do a good deal. The 
place deserves it, and you will find yourself not satisfied 
with much less than it is capable of. (Excuse me, your 
ladyship must not see your cards. There, let them lie just 
before you.) The place deserves it, Bertram. You talk of 
giving it the air of a gentleman’s residence. That will be 
done by the removal of the farmyard; for, independent of 
that terrible nuisance, I never saw a house of the kind 
which had in itself so much the air of a gentleman’s 
residence, so much the look of a something above a mere 
parsonage-house — above the expenditure of a few 
hundreds a year. It is not a scrambling collection of low 
single rooms, with as many roofs as windows; it is not 
cramped into the vulgar compactness of a _ square 
farmhouse: it is a solid, roomy, mansion-like looking house, 
such as one might suppose a respectable old country family 
had lived in from generation to generation, through two 
centuries at least, and were now spending from two to 
three thousand a year in.” Miss Crawford listened, and 
Edmund agreed to this. “The air of a gentleman’s 
residence, therefore, you cannot but give it, if you do 
anything. But it is capable of much more. (Let me see, 
Mary; Lady Bertram bids a dozen for that queen; no, no, a 
dozen is more than it is worth. Lady Bertram does not bid a 
dozen. She will have nothing to say to it. Go on, go on.) By 
some such improvements as I have suggested (I do not 
really require you to proceed upon my plan, though, by the 


bye, I doubt anybody’s striking out a better) you may give it 
a higher character. You may raise it into a place. From 
being the mere gentleman’s residence, it becomes, by 
judicious improvement, the residence of a man of 
education, taste, modern manners, good connexions. All 
this may be stamped on it; and that house receive such an 
air as to make its owner be set down as the great 
landholder of the parish by every creature travelling the 
road; especially as there is no real squire’s house to dispute 
the point — a circumstance, between ourselves, to enhance 
the value of such a situation in point of privilege and 
independence beyond all calculation. You think with me, I 
hope” (turning with a softened voice to Fanny). “Have you 
ever seen the place?” 

Fanny gave a quick negative, and tried to hide her 
interest in the subject by an eager attention to her brother, 
who was driving as hard a bargain, and imposing on her as 
much as he could; but Crawford pursued with “No, no, you 
must not part with the queen. You have bought her too 
dearly, and your brother does not offer half her value. No, 
no, sir, hands off, hands off. Your sister does not part with 
the queen. She is quite determined. The game will be 
yours,” turning to her again; “it will certainly be yours.” 

“And Fanny had much rather it were William’s,” said 
Edmund, smiling at her. “Poor Fanny! not allowed to cheat 
herself as she wishes!” 

“Mr. Bertram,” said Miss Crawford, a few minutes 
afterwards, “you know Henry to be such a capital improver, 
that you cannot possibly engage in anything of the sort at 
Thornton Lacey without accepting his help. Only think how 
useful he was at Sotherton! Only think what grand things 
were produced there by our all going with him one hot day 
in August to drive about the grounds, and see his genius 
take fire. There we went, and there we came home again; 
and what was done there is not to be told!” 


Fanny’s eyes were turned on Crawford for a moment 
with an expression more than grave — even reproachful; 
but on catching his, were instantly withdrawn. With 
something of consciousness he shook his head at his sister, 
and laughingly replied, “I cannot say there was much done 
at Sotherton; but it was a hot day, and we were all walking 
after each other, and bewildered.” As soon as a general 
buzz gave him shelter, he added, in a low voice, directed 
solely at Fanny, “I should be sorry to have my powers of 
planning judged of by the day at Sotherton. I see things 
very differently now. Do not think of me as I appeared 
then.” 

Sotherton was a word to catch Mrs. Norris, and being 
just then in the happy leisure which followed securing the 
odd trick by Sir Thomas’s capital play and her own against 
Dr. and Mrs. Grant’s great hands, she called out, in high 
good-humour, “Sotherton! Yes, that is a place, indeed, and 
we had a charming day there. William, you are quite out of 
luck; but the next time you come, I hope dear Mr. and Mrs. 
Rushworth will be at home, and I am sure I can answer for 
your being kindly received by both. Your cousins are not of 
a sort to forget their relations, and Mr. Rushworth is a most 
amiable man. They are at Brighton now, you know; in one of 
the best houses there, as Mr. Rushworth’s fine fortune 
gives them a right to be. I do not exactly know the distance, 
but when you get back to Portsmouth, if it is not very far 
off, you ought to go over and pay your respects to them; 
and I could send a little parcel by you that I want to get 
conveyed to your cousins.” 

“T should be very happy, aunt; but Brighton is almost by 
Beachey Head; and if I could get so far, I could not expect 
to be welcome in such a smart place as that — poor 
scrubby midshipman as I am.” 

Mrs. Norris was beginning an eager assurance of the 
affability he might depend on, when she was stopped by Sir 
Thomas’s saying with authority, “I do not advise your going 


to Brighton, William, as I trust you may soon have more 
convenient opportunities of meeting; but my daughters 
would be happy to see their cousins anywhere; and you will 
find Mr. Rushworth most sincerely disposed to regard all 
the connexions of our family as his own.” 

“T would rather find him private secretary to the First 
Lord than anything else,” was William’s only answer, in an 
undervoice, not meant to reach far, and the subject 
dropped. 

As yet Sir Thomas had seen nothing to remark in Mr. 
Crawford’s behaviour; but when the whist-table broke up at 
the end of the second rubber, and leaving Dr. Grant and 
Mrs. Norris to dispute over their last play, he became a 
looker-on at the other, he found his niece the object of 
attentions, or rather of professions, of a somewhat pointed 
character. 

Henry Crawford was in the first glow of another scheme 
about Thornton Lacey; and not being able to catch 
Edmund’s ear, was detailing it to his fair neighbour with a 
look of considerable earnestness. His scheme was to rent 
the house himself the following winter, that he might have a 
home of his own in that neighbourhood; and it was not 
merely for the use of it in the hunting-season (as he was 
then telling her), though that consideration had certainly 
some weight, feeling as he did that, in spite of all Dr. 
Grant’s very great kindness, it was impossible for him and 
his horses to be accommodated where they now were 
without material inconvenience; but his attachment to that 
neighbourhood did not depend upon one amusement or one 
season of the year: he had set his heart upon having a 
something there that he could come to at any time, a little 
homestall at his command, where all the holidays of his 
year might be spent, and he might find himself continuing, 
improving, and perfecting that friendship and intimacy with 
the Mansfield Park family which was increasing in value to 
him every day. Sir Thomas heard and was not offended. 


There was no want of respect in the young man’s address; 
and Fanny’s reception of it was so proper and modest, so 
calm and uninviting, that he had nothing to censure in her. 
She said little, assented only here and there, and betrayed 
no inclination either of appropriating any part of the 
compliment to herself, or of strengthening his views in 
favour of Northamptonshire. Finding by whom he was 
observed, Henry Crawford addressed himself on the same 
subject to Sir Thomas, in a more everyday tone, but still 
with feeling. 

“T want to be your neighbour, Sir Thomas, as you have, 
perhaps, heard me telling Miss Price. May I hope for your 
acquiescence, and for your not influencing your son against 
such a tenant?” 

Sir Thomas, politely bowing, replied, “It is the only way, 
sir, in which I could not wish you established as a 
permanent neighbour; but I hope, and believe, that 
Edmund will occupy his own house at Thornton Lacey. 
Edmund, am I saying too much?” 

Edmund, on this appeal, had first to hear what was going 
on; but, on understanding the question, was at no loss for 
an answer. 

“Certainly, sir, I have no idea but of residence. But, 
Crawford, though I refuse you as a tenant, come to me as a 
friend. Consider the house as half your own every winter, 
and we will add to the stables on your own improved plan, 
and with all the improvements of your improved plan that 
may occur to you this spring.” 

“We shall be the losers,” continued Sir Thomas. “His 
going, though only eight miles, will be an unwelcome 
contraction of our family circle; but I should have been 
deeply mortified if any son of mine could reconcile himself 
to doing less. It is perfectly natural that you should not 
have thought much on the subject, Mr. Crawford. But a 
parish has wants and claims which can be known only by a 
clergyman constantly resident, and which no proxy can be 


capable of satisfying to the same extent. Edmund might, in 
the common phrase, do the duty of Thornton, that is, he 
might read prayers and preach, without giving up 
Mansfield Park: he might ride over every Sunday, to a 
house nominally inhabited, and go through divine service; 
he might be the clergyman of Thornton Lacey every 
seventh day, for three or four hours, if that would content 
him. But it will not. He knows that human nature needs 
more lessons than a weekly sermon can convey; and that if 
he does not live among his parishioners, and prove himself, 
by constant attention, their well-wisher and friend, he does 
very little either for their good or his own.” 

Mr. Crawford bowed his acquiescence. 

“T repeat again,” added Sir Thomas, “that Thornton 
Lacey is the only house in the neighbourhood in which I 
should not be happy to wait on Mr. Crawford as occupier.” 

Mr. Crawford bowed his thanks. 

“Sir Thomas,” said Edmund, “undoubtedly understands 
the duty of a parish priest. We must hope his son may prove 
that he knows it too.” 

Whatever effect Sir Thomas’s little harangue might really 
produce on Mr. Crawford, it raised some awkward 
sensations in two of the others, two of his most attentive 
listeners — Miss Crawford and Fanny. One of whom, having 
never before understood that Thornton was so soon and so 
completely to be his home, was pondering with downcast 
eyes on what it would be not to see Edmund every day; and 
the other, startled from the agreeable fancies she had been 
previously indulging on the strength of her brother’s 
description, no longer able, in the picture she had been 
forming of a future Thornton, to shut out the church, sink 
the clergyman, and see only the respectable, elegant, 
modernised, and occasional residence of a man of 
independent fortune, was considering Sir Thomas, with 
decided ill-will, as the destroyer of all this, and suffering 
the more from that involuntary forbearance which his 


character and manner commanded, and from not daring to 
relieve herself by a single attempt at throwing ridicule on 
his cause. 

All the agreeable of her speculation was over for that 
hour. It was time to have done with cards, if sermons 
prevailed; and she was glad to find it necessary to come to 
a conclusion, and be able to refresh her spirits by a change 
of place and neighbour. 

The chief of the party were now collected irregularly 
round the fire, and waiting the final break-up. William and 
Fanny were the most detached. They remained together at 
the otherwise deserted card-table, talking very comfortably, 
and not thinking of the rest, till some of the rest began to 
think of them. Henry Crawford’s chair was the first to be 
given a direction towards them, and he sat silently 
observing them for a few minutes; himself, in the 
meanwhile, observed by Sir Thomas, who was standing in 
chat with Dr. Grant. 

“This is the assembly night,” said William. “If I were at 
Portsmouth I should be at it, perhaps.” 

“But you do not wish yourself at Portsmouth, William?” 

“No, Fanny, that I do not. I shall have enough of 
Portsmouth and of dancing too, when I cannot have you. 
And I do not know that there would be any good in going to 
the assembly, for I might not get a partner. The Portsmouth 
girls turn up their noses at anybody who has not a 
commission. One might as well be nothing as a 
midshipman. One is nothing, indeed. You remember the 
Gregorys; they are grown up amazing fine girls, but they 
will hardly speak to me, because Lucy is courted by a 
lieutenant.” 

“Oh! shame, shame! But never mind it, William” (her own 
cheeks in a glow of indignation as she spoke). “It is not 
worth minding. It is no reflection on you; it is no more than 
what the greatest admirals have all experienced, more or 
less, in their time. You must think of that, you must try to 


make up your mind to it as one of the hardships which fall 
to every sailor’s share, like bad weather and hard living, 
only with this advantage, that there will be an end to it, 
that there will come a time when you will have nothing of 
that sort to endure. When you are a lieutenant! only think, 
William, when you are a lieutenant, how little you will care 
for any nonsense of this kind.” 

“T begin to think I shall never be a lieutenant, Fanny. 
Everybody gets made but me.” 

“Oh! my dear William, do not talk so; do not be so 
desponding. My uncle says nothing, but I am sure he will 
do everything in his power to get you made. He knows, as 
well as you do, of what consequence it is.” 

She was checked by the sight of her uncle much nearer 
to them than she had any suspicion of, and each found it 
necessary to talk of something else. 

“Are you fond of dancing, Fanny?” 

“Yes, very; only Iam soon tired.” 

“T should like to go to a ball with you and see you dance. 
Have you never any balls at Northampton? I should like to 
see you dance, and I’d dance with you if you would, for 
nobody would know who I was here, and I should like to be 
your partner once more. We used to jump about together 
many a time, did not we? when the hand-organ was in the 
street? Iam a pretty good dancer in my way, but I dare say 
you are a better.” And turning to his uncle, who was now 
close to them, “Is not Fanny a very good dancer, sir?” 

Fanny, in dismay at such an unprecedented question, did 
not know which way to look, or how to be prepared for the 
answer. Some very grave reproof, or at least the coldest 
expression of indifference, must be coming to distress her 
brother, and sink her to the ground. But, on the contrary, it 
was no worse than, “I am sorry to say that I am unable to 
answer your question. I have never seen Fanny dance since 
she was a little girl; but I trust we shall both think she 
acquits herself like a gentlewoman when we do see her, 


which, perhaps, we may have an opportunity of doing ere 
long.” 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing your sister dance, Mr. 
Price,” said Henry Crawford, leaning forward, “and will 
engage to answer every inquiry which you can make on the 
subject, to your entire satisfaction. But I believe” (seeing 
Fanny looked distressed) “it must be at some other time. 
There is one person in company who does not like to have 
Miss Price spoken of.” 

True enough, he had once seen Fanny dance; and it was 
equally true that he would now have answered for her 
gliding about with quiet, light elegance, and in admirable 
time; but, in fact, he could not for the life of him recall what 
her dancing had been, and rather took it for granted that 
she had been present than remembered anything about her. 

He passed, however, for an admirer of her dancing; and 
Sir Thomas, by no means displeased, prolonged the 
conversation on dancing in general, and was so well 
engaged in describing the balls of Antigua, and listening to 
what his nephew could relate of the different modes of 
dancing which had fallen within his observation, that he 
had not heard his carriage announced, and was first called 
to the knowledge of it by the bustle of Mrs. Norris. 

“Come, Fanny, Fanny, what are you about? We are going. 
Do not you see your aunt is going? Quick, quick! I cannot 
bear to keep good old Wilcox waiting. You should always 
remember the coachman and horses. My dear Sir Thomas, 
we have settled it that the carriage should come back for 
you, and Edmund and William.” 

Sir Thomas could not dissent, as it had been his own 
arrangement, previously communicated to his wife and 
sister; but that seemed forgotten by Mrs. Norris, who must 
fancy that she settled it all herself. 

Fanny’s last feeling in the visit was disappointment: for 
the shawl which Edmund was quietly taking from the 
servant to bring and put round her shoulders was seized by 


Mr. Crawford’s quicker hand, and she was obliged to be 
indebted to his more prominent attention. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


William’s desire of seeing Fanny dance made more than a 
momentary impression on his uncle. The hope of an 
opportunity, which Sir Thomas had then given, was not 
given to be thought of no more. He remained steadily 
inclined to gratify so amiable a feeling; to gratify anybody 
else who might wish to see Fanny dance, and to give 
pleasure to the young people in general; and having 
thought the matter over, and taken his resolution in quiet 
independence, the result of it appeared the next morning at 
breakfast, when, after recalling and commending what his 
nephew had said, he added, “I do not like, William, that you 
should leave Northamptonshire without this indulgence. It 
would give me pleasure to see you both dance. You spoke of 
the balls at Northampton. Your cousins have occasionally 
attended them; but they would not altogether suit us now. 
The fatigue would be too much for your aunt. I believe we 
must not think of a Northampton ball. A dance at home 
would be more eligible; and if—” 

“Ah, my dear Sir Thomas!” interrupted Mrs. Norris, “I 
knew what was coming. I knew what you were going to Say. 
If dear Julia were at home, or dearest Mrs. Rushworth at 
Sotherton, to afford a reason, an occasion for such a thing, 
you would be tempted to give the young people a dance at 
Mansfield. I know you would. If they were at home to grace 
the ball, a ball you would have this very Christmas. Thank 
your uncle, William, thank your uncle!” 

“My daughters,” replied Sir Thomas, gravely interposing, 
“have their pleasures at Brighton, and I hope are very 
happy; but the dance which I think of giving at Mansfield 
will be for their cousins. Could we be all assembled, our 
satisfaction would undoubtedly be more complete, but the 
absence of some is not to debar the others of amusement.” 


Mrs. Norris had not another word to say. She saw 
decision in his looks, and her surprise and vexation 
required some minutes’ silence to be_ settled into 
composure. A ball at such a time! His daughters absent and 
herself not consulted! There was comfort, however, soon at 
hand. She must be the doer of everything: Lady Bertram 
would of course be spared all thought and exertion, and it 
would all fall upon her. She should have to do the honours 
of the evening; and this reflection quickly restored so much 
of her good-humour as enabled her to join in with the 
others, before their happiness and thanks were all 
expressed. 

Edmund, William, and Fanny did, in their different ways, 
look and speak as much grateful pleasure in the promised 
ball as Sir Thomas could desire. Edmund’s feelings were for 
the other two. His father had never conferred a favour or 
shewn a kindness more to his satisfaction. 

Lady Bertram was perfectly quiescent and contented, 
and had no objections to make. Sir Thomas engaged for its 
giving her very little trouble; and she assured him “that she 
was not at all afraid of the trouble; indeed, she could not 
imagine there would be any.” 

Mrs. Norris was ready with her suggestions as to the 
rooms he would think fittest to be used, but found it all 
prearranged; and when she would have conjectured and 
hinted about the day, it appeared that the day was settled 
too. Sir Thomas had been amusing himself with shaping a 
very complete outline of the business; and as soon as she 
would listen quietly, could read his list of the families to be 
invited, from whom he calculated, with all necessary 
allowance for the shortness of the notice, to collect young 
people enough to form twelve or fourteen couple: and could 
detail the considerations which had induced him to fix on 
the 22nd as the most eligible day. William was required to 
be at Portsmouth on the 24th; the 22nd would therefore be 
the last day of his visit; but where the days were so few it 


would be unwise to fix on any earlier. Mrs. Norris was 
obliged to be satisfied with thinking just the same, and with 
having been on the point of proposing the 22nd herself, as 
by far the best day for the purpose. 

The ball was now a settled thing, and before the evening 
a proclaimed thing to all whom it concerned. Invitations 
were sent with despatch, and many a young lady went to 
bed that night with her head full of happy cares as well as 
Fanny. To her the cares were sometimes almost beyond the 
happiness; for young and inexperienced, with small means 
of choice and no confidence in her own taste, the “how she 
should be dressed” was a point of painful solicitude; and 
the almost solitary ornament in her possession, a very 
pretty amber cross which William had brought her from 
Sicily, was the greatest distress of all, for she had nothing 
but a bit of ribbon to fasten it to; and though she had worn 
it in that manner once, would it be allowable at such a time 
in the midst of all the rich ornaments which she supposed 
all the other young ladies would appear in? And yet not to 
wear it! William had wanted to buy her a gold chain too, 
but the purchase had been beyond his means, and 
therefore not to wear the cross might be mortifying him. 
These were anxious considerations; enough to sober her 
spirits even under the prospect of a ball given principally 
for her gratification. 

The preparations meanwhile went on, and Lady Bertram 
continued to sit on her sofa without any inconvenience from 
them. She had some extra visits from the housekeeper, and 
her maid was rather hurried in making up a new dress for 
her: Sir Thomas gave orders, and Mrs. Norris ran about; 
but all this gave her no trouble, and as she had foreseen, 
“there was, in fact, no trouble in the business.” 

Edmund was at this time particularly full of cares: his 
mind being deeply occupied in the consideration of two 
important events now at hand, which were to fix his fate in 
life — ordination and matrimony — events of such a serious 


character as to make the ball, which would be very quickly 
followed by one of them, appear of less moment in his eyes 
than in those of any other person in the house. On the 23rd 
he was going to a friend near Peterborough, in the same 
situation as himself, and they were to receive ordination in 
the course of the Christmas week. Half his destiny would 
then be determined, but the other half might not be so very 
smoothly wooed. His duties would be established, but the 
wife who was to share, and animate, and reward those 
duties, might yet be unattainable. He knew his own mind, 
but he was not always perfectly assured of knowing Miss 
Crawford’s. There were points on which they did not quite 
agree; there were moments in which she did not seem 
propitious; and though trusting altogether to her affection, 
so far as to be resolved — almost resolved — on bringing it 
to a decision within a very short time, as soon as the variety 
of business before him were arranged, and he knew what 
he had to offer her, he had many anxious feelings, many 
doubting hours as to the result. His conviction of her 
regard for him was sometimes very strong; he could look 
back on a long course of encouragement, and she was as 
perfect in disinterested attachment as in everything else. 
But at other times doubt and alarm intermingled with his 
hopes; and when he thought of her acknowledged 
disinclination for privacy and retirement, her decided 
preference of a London life, what could he expect but a 
determined rejection? unless it were an acceptance even 
more to be deprecated, demanding such sacrifices of 
situation and employment on his side as conscience must 
forbid. 

The issue of all depended on one question. Did she love 
him well enough to forego what had used to be essential 
points? Did she love him well enough to make them no 
longer essential? And this question, which he was 
continually repeating to himself, though oftenest answered 
with a “Yes,” had sometimes its “No.” 


Miss Crawford was soon to leave Mansfield, and on this 
circumstance the “no” and the “yes” had been very recently 
in alternation. He had seen her eyes sparkle as she spoke 
of the dear friend’s letter, which claimed a long visit from 
her in London, and of the kindness of Henry, in engaging to 
remain where he was till January, that he might convey her 
thither; he had heard her speak of the pleasure of such a 
journey with an animation which had “no” in every tone. 
But this had occurred on the first day of its being settled, 
within the first hour of the burst of such enjoyment, when 
nothing but the friends she was to visit was before her. He 
had since heard her express herself differently, with other 
feelings, more chequered feelings: he had heard her tell 
Mrs. Grant that she should leave her with regret; that she 
began to believe neither the friends nor the pleasures she 
was going to were worth those she left behind; and that 
though she felt she must go, and knew she should enjoy 
herself when once away, she was already looking forward 
to being at Mansfield again. Was there not a “yes” in all 
this? 

With such matters to ponder over, and arrange, and re- 
arrange, Edmund could not, on his own account, think very 
much of the evening which the rest of the family were 
looking forward to with a more equal degree of strong 
interest. Independent of his two cousins’ enjoyment in it, 
the evening was to him of no higher value than any other 
appointed meeting of the two families might be. In every 
meeting there was a hope of receiving farther confirmation 
of Miss Crawford’s attachment; but the whirl of a ballroom, 
perhaps, was not particularly favourable to the excitement 
or expression of serious feelings. To engage her early for 
the two first dances was all the command of individual 
happiness which he felt in his power, and the only 
preparation for the ball which he could enter into, in spite 
of all that was passing around him on the subject, from 
morning till night. 


Thursday was the day of the ball; and on Wednesday 
morning Fanny, still unable to satisfy herself as to what she 
ought to wear, determined to seek the counsel of the more 
enlightened, and apply to Mrs. Grant and her sister, whose 
acknowledged taste would certainly bear her blameless; 
and as Edmund and William were gone to Northampton, 
and she had reason to think Mr. Crawford likewise out, she 
walked down to the Parsonage without much fear of 
wanting an opportunity for private discussion; and the 
privacy of such a discussion was a most important part of it 
to Fanny, being more than half-ashamed of her own 
solicitude. 

She met Miss Crawford within a few yards of the 
Parsonage, just setting out to call on her, and as it seemed 
to her that her friend, though obliged to insist on turning 
back, was unwilling to lose her walk, she explained her 
business at once, and observed, that if she would be so kind 
as to give her opinion, it might be all talked over as well 
without doors as within. Miss Crawford appeared gratified 
by the application, and after a moment’s thought, urged 
Fanny’s returning with her in a much more cordial manner 
than before, and proposed their going up into her room, 
where they might have a comfortable coze, without 
disturbing Dr. and Mrs. Grant, who were together in the 
drawing-room. It was just the plan to suit Fanny; and with a 
great deal of gratitude on her side for such ready and kind 
attention, they proceeded indoors, and upstairs, and were 
soon deep in the interesting subject. Miss Crawford, 
pleased with the appeal, gave her all her best judgment and 
taste, made everything easy by her suggestions, and tried 
to make everything agreeable by her encouragement. The 
dress being settled in all its grander parts—” But what shall 
you have by way of necklace?” said Miss Crawford. “Shall 
not you wear your brother’s cross?” And as she spoke she 
was undoing a small parcel, which Fanny had observed in 
her hand when they met. Fanny acknowledged her wishes 


and doubts on this point: she did not know how either to 
wear the cross, or to refrain from wearing it. She was 
answered by having a small trinket-box placed before her, 
and being requested to chuse from among several gold 
chains and necklaces. Such had been the parcel with which 
Miss Crawford was provided, and such the object of her 
intended visit: and in the kindest manner she now urged 
Fanny’s taking one for the cross and to keep for her sake, 
saying everything she could think of to obviate the scruples 
which were making Fanny start back at first with a look of 
horror at the proposal. 

“You see what a collection I have,” said she; “more by 
half than I ever use or think of. I do not offer them as new. I 
offer nothing but an old necklace. You must forgive the 
liberty, and oblige me.” 

Fanny still resisted, and from her heart. The gift was too 
valuable. But Miss Crawford persevered, and argued the 
case with so much affectionate earnestness through all the 
heads of William and the cross, and the ball, and herself, as 
to be finally successful. Fanny found herself obliged to 
yield, that she might not be accused of pride or 
indifference, or some other littleness; and having with 
modest reluctance given her consent, proceeded to make 
the selection. She looked and looked, longing to know 
which might be least valuable; and was determined in her 
choice at last, by fancying there was one necklace more 
frequently placed before her eyes than the rest. It was of 
gold, prettily worked; and though Fanny would have 
preferred a longer and a plainer chain as more adapted for 
her purpose, she hoped, in fixing on this, to be chusing 
what Miss Crawford least wished to keep. Miss Crawford 
smiled her perfect approbation; and hastened to complete 
the gift by putting the necklace round her, and making her 
see how well it looked. Fanny had not a word to say against 
its becomingness, and, excepting what remained of her 
scruples, was exceedingly pleased with an acquisition so 


very apropos. She would rather, perhaps, have been obliged 
to some other person. But this was an unworthy feeling. 
Miss Crawford had anticipated her wants with a kindness 
which proved her a real friend. “When I wear this necklace 
I shall always think of you,” said she, “and feel how very 
kind you were.” 

“You must think of somebody else too, when you wear 
that necklace,” replied Miss Crawford. “You must think of 
Henry, for it was his choice in the first place. He gave it to 
me, and with the necklace I make over to you all the duty of 
remembering the original giver. It is to be a family 
remembrancer. The sister is not to be in your mind without 
bringing the brother too.” 

Fanny, in great astonishment and confusion, would have 
returned the present instantly. To take what had been the 
gift of another person, of a brother too, impossible! it must 
not be! and with an eagerness and embarrassment quite 
diverting to her companion, she laid down the necklace 
again on its cotton, and seemed resolved either to take 
another or none at all. Miss Crawford thought she had 
never seen a prettier consciousness. “My dear child,” said 
she, laughing, “what are you afraid of? Do you think Henry 
will claim the necklace as mine, and fancy you did not come 
honestly by it? or are you imagining he would be too much 
flattered by seeing round your lovely throat an ornament 
which his money purchased three years ago, before he 
knew there was such a throat in the world? or perhaps” — 
looking archly—”you suspect a confederacy between us, 
and that what I am now doing is with his knowledge and at 
his desire?” 

With the deepest blushes Fanny protested against such a 
thought. 

“Well, then,” replied Miss Crawford more seriously, but 
without at all believing her, “to convince me that you 
suspect no trick, and are as unsuspicious of compliment as 
I have always found you, take the necklace and say no more 


about it. Its being a gift of my brother’s need not make the 
smallest difference in your accepting it, as I assure you it 
makes none in my willingness to part with it. He is always 
giving me something or other. I have such innumerable 
presents from him that it is quite impossible for me to value 
or for him to remember half. And as for this necklace, I do 
not suppose I have worn it six times: it is very pretty, but I 
never think of it; and though you would be most heartily 
welcome to any other in my trinket-box, you have happened 
to fix on the very one which, if I have a choice, I would 
rather part with and see in your possession than any other. 
Say no more against it, I entreat you. Such a trifle is not 
worth half so many words.” 

Fanny dared not make any farther opposition; and with 
renewed but less happy thanks accepted the necklace 
again, for there was an expression in Miss Crawford’s eyes 
which she could not be satisfied with. 

It was impossible for her to be insensible of Mr. 
Crawford’s change of manners. She had long seen it. He 
evidently tried to please her: he was gallant, he was 
attentive, he was something like what he had been to her 
cousins: he wanted, she supposed, to cheat her of her 
tranquillity as he had cheated them; and whether he might 
not have some concern in this necklace — she could not be 
convinced that he had not, for Miss Crawford, complaisant 
as a sister, was careless as a woman and a friend. 

Reflecting and doubting, and feeling that the possession 
of what she had so much wished for did not bring much 
satisfaction, she now walked home again, with a change 
rather than a diminution of cares since her treading that 
path before. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


On reaching home Fanny went immediately upstairs to 
deposit this unexpected acquisition, this doubtful good of a 
necklace, in some favourite box in the East room, which 
held all her smaller treasures; but on opening the door, 
what was her surprise to find her cousin Edmund there 
writing at the table! Such a sight having never occurred 
before, was almost as wonderful as it was welcome. 

“Fanny,” said he directly, leaving his seat and his pen, 
and meeting her with something in his hand, “I beg your 
pardon for being here. I came to look for you, and after 
waiting a little while in hope of your coming in, was making 
use of your inkstand to explain my errand. You will find the 
beginning of a note to yourself; but I can now speak my 
business, which is merely to beg your acceptance of this 
little trifle — a chain for William’s cross. You ought to have 
had it a week ago, but there has been a delay from my 
brother’s not being in town by several days so soon as I 
expected; and I have only just now received it at 
Northampton. I hope you will like the chain itself, Fanny. I 
endeavoured to consult the simplicity of your taste; but, at 
any rate, I know you will be kind to my intentions, and 
consider it, as it really is, a token of the love of one of your 
oldest friends.” 

And so saying, he was hurrying away, before Fanny, 
overpowered by a thousand feelings of pain and pleasure, 
could attempt to speak; but quickened by one sovereign 
wish, she then called out, “Oh! cousin, stop a moment, pray 
stop!” 

He turned back. 

“T cannot attempt to thank you,” she continued, in a very 
agitated manner; “thanks are out of the question. I feel 
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much more than I can possibly express. Your goodness in 
thinking of me in such a way is beyond—” 

“Tf that is all you have to say, Fanny” smiling and turning 
away again. 

“No, no, it is not. I want to consult you.” 

Almost unconsciously she had now undone the parcel he 
had just put into her hand, and seeing before her, in all the 
niceness of jewellers’ packing, a plain gold chain, perfectly 
simple and neat, she could not help bursting forth again, 
“Oh, this is beautiful indeed! This is the very thing, 
precisely what I wished for! This is the only ornament I 
have ever had a desire to possess. It will exactly suit my 
cross. They must and shall be worn together. It comes, too, 
in such an acceptable moment. Oh, cousin, you do not know 
how acceptable it is.” 

“My dear Fanny, you feel these things a great deal too 
much. I am most happy that you like the chain, and that it 
should be here in time for to-morrow; but your thanks are 
far beyond the occasion. Believe me, I have no pleasure in 
the world superior to that of contributing to yours. No, I 
can safely say, I have no pleasure so complete, so 
unalloyed. It is without a drawback.” 

Upon such expressions of affection Fanny could have 
lived an hour without saying another word; but Edmund, 
after waiting a moment, obliged her to bring down her 
mind from its heavenly flight by saying, “But what is it that 
you want to consult me about?” 

It was about the necklace, which she was now most 
earnestly longing to return, and hoped to obtain his 
approbation of her doing. She gave the history of her 
recent visit, and now her raptures might well be over; for 
Edmund was so struck with the circumstance, so delighted 
with what Miss Crawford had done, so gratified by such a 
coincidence of conduct between them, that Fanny could not 
but admit the superior power of one pleasure over his own 
mind, though it might have its drawback. It was some time 


before she could get his attention to her plan, or any 
answer to her demand of his opinion: he was in a reverie of 
fond reflection, uttering only now and then a few half- 
sentences of praise; but when he did awake and 
understand, he was very decided in opposing what she 
wished. 

“Return the necklace! No, my dear Fanny, upon no 
account. It would be mortifying her severely. There can 
hardly be a more unpleasant sensation than the having 
anything returned on our hands which we have given with a 
reasonable hope of its contributing to the comfort of a 
friend. Why should she lose a pleasure which she has 
shewn herself so deserving of?” 

“Tf it had been given to me in the first instance,” said 
Fanny, “I should not have thought of returning it; but being 
her brother’s present, is not it fair to suppose that she 
would rather not part with it, when it is not wanted?” 

“She must not suppose it not wanted, not acceptable, at 
least: and its having been originally her brother’s gift 
makes no difference; for as she was not prevented from 
offering, nor you from taking it on that account, it ought 
not to prevent you from keeping it. No doubt it is 
handsomer than mine, and fitter for a ballroom.” 

“No, it is not handsomer, not at all handsomer in its way, 
and, for my purpose, not half so fit. The chain will agree 
with William’s cross beyond all comparison better than the 
necklace.” 

“For one night, Fanny, for only one night, if it be a 
sacrifice; Iam sure you will, upon consideration, make that 
sacrifice rather than give pain to one who has been so 
studious of your comfort. Miss Crawford’s attentions to you 
have been — not more than you were justly entitled to — I 
am the last person to think that could be, but they have 
been invariable; and to be returning them with what must 
have something the air of ingratitude, though I know it 
could never have the meaning, is not in your nature, I am 


sure. Wear the necklace, as you are engaged to do, to- 
morrow evening, and let the chain, which was not ordered 
with any reference to the ball, be kept for commoner 
occasions. This is my advice. I would not have the shadow 
of a coolness between the two whose intimacy I have been 
observing with the greatest pleasure, and in whose 
characters there is so much general resemblance in true 
generosity and natural delicacy as to make the few slight 
differences, resulting principally from_ situation, no 
reasonable hindrance to a perfect friendship. I would not 
have the shadow of a coolness arise,” he repeated, his voice 
sinking a little, “between the two dearest objects I have on 
earth.” 

He was gone as he spoke; and Fanny remained to 
tranquillise herself as she could. She was one of his two 
dearest — that must support her. But the other: the first! 
She had never heard him speak so openly before, and 
though it told her no more than what she had long 
perceived, it was a stab, for it told of his own convictions 
and views. They were decided. He would marry Miss 
Crawford. It was a stab, in spite of every long-standing 
expectation; and she was obliged to repeat again and again, 
that she was one of his two dearest, before the words gave 
her any sensation. Could she believe Miss Crawford to 
deserve him, it would be — oh, how different would it be — 
how far more tolerable! But he was deceived in her: he 
gave her merits which she had not; her faults were what 
they had ever been, but he saw them no longer. Till she had 
shed many tears over this deception, Fanny could not 
subdue her agitation; and the dejection which followed 
could only be relieved by the influence of fervent prayers 
for his happiness. 

It was her intention, as she felt it to be her duty, to try to 
overcome all that was excessive, all that bordered on 
selfishness, in her affection for Edmund. To call or to fancy 
it a loss, a disappointment, would be a presumption for 


which she had not words strong enough to satisfy her own 
humility. To think of him as Miss Crawford might be 
justified in thinking, would in her be insanity. To her he 
could be nothing under any circumstances; nothing dearer 
than a friend. Why did such an idea occur to her even 
enough to be reprobated and forbidden? It ought not to 
have touched on the confines of her imagination. She would 
endeavour to be rational, and to deserve the right of 
judging of Miss Crawford’s character, and the privilege of 
true solicitude for him by a sound intellect and an honest 
heart. 

She had all the heroism of principle, and was determined 
to do her duty; but having also many of the feelings of 
youth and nature, let her not be much wondered at, if, after 
making all these good resolutions on the side of self- 
government, she seized the scrap of paper on which 
Edmund had begun writing to her, as a treasure beyond all 
her hopes, and reading with the tenderest emotion these 
words, “My very dear Fanny, you must do me the favour to 
accept” locked it up with the chain, as the dearest part of 
the gift. It was the only thing approaching to a letter which 
she had ever received from him; she might never receive 
another; it was impossible that she ever should receive 
another so perfectly gratifying in the occasion and the 
style. Two lines more prized had never fallen from the pen 
of the most distinguished author — never more completely 
blessed the researches of the fondest biographer. The 
enthusiasm of a woman’s love is even beyond the 
biographer’s. To her, the handwriting itself, independent of 
anything it may convey, is a blessedness. Never were such 
characters cut by any other human being as Edmund’s 
commonest handwriting gave! This specimen, written in 
haste as it was, had not a fault; and there was a felicity in 
the flow of the first four words, in the arrangement of “My 
very dear Fanny,” which she could have looked at for ever. 


Having regulated her thoughts and comforted her 
feelings by this happy mixture of reason and weakness, she 
was able in due time to go down and resume her usual 
employments near her aunt Bertram, and pay her the usual 
observances without any apparent want of spirits. 

Thursday, predestined to hope and enjoyment, came; and 
opened with more kindness to Fanny than such self-willed, 
unmanageable days often volunteer, for soon after 
breakfast a very friendly note was brought from Mr. 
Crawford to William, stating that as he found himself 
obliged to go to London on the morrow for a few days, he 
could not help trying to procure a companion; and 
therefore hoped that if William could make up his mind to 
leave Mansfield half a day earlier than had been proposed, 
he would accept a place in his carriage. Mr. Crawford 
meant to be in town by his uncle’s accustomary late dinner- 
hour, and William was invited to dine with him at the 
Admiral’s. The proposal was a very pleasant one to William 
himself, who enjoyed the idea of travelling post with four 
horses, and such a good-humoured, agreeable friend; and, 
in likening it to going up with despatches, was saying at 
once everything in favour of its happiness and dignity 
which his imagination could suggest; and Fanny, from a 
different motive, was exceedingly pleased; for the original 
plan was that William should go up by the mail from 
Northampton the following night, which would not have 
allowed him an hour’s rest before he must have got into a 
Portsmouth coach; and though this offer of Mr. Crawford’s 
would rob her of many hours of his company, she was too 
happy in having William spared from the fatigue of such a 
journey, to think of anything else. Sir Thomas approved of it 
for another reason. His nephew’s introduction to Admiral 
Crawford might be of service. The Admiral, he believed, 
had interest. Upon the whole, it was a very joyous note. 
Fanny’s spirits lived on it half the morning, deriving some 


accession of pleasure from its writer being himself to go 
away. 

As for the ball, so near at hand, she had too many 
agitations and fears to have half the enjoyment in 
anticipation which she ought to have had, or must have 
been supposed to have by the many young ladies looking 
forward to the same event in situations more at ease, but 
under circumstances of less novelty, less interest, less 
peculiar gratification, than would be attributed to her. Miss 
Price, known only by name to half the people invited, was 
now to make her first appearance, and must be regarded as 
the queen of the evening. Who could be happier than Miss 
Price? But Miss Price had not been brought up to the trade 
of coming out; and had she known in what light this ball 
was, in general, considered respecting her, it would very 
much have lessened her comfort by increasing the fears 
she already had of doing wrong and being looked at. To 
dance without much observation or any extraordinary 
fatigue, to have strength and partners for about half the 
evening, to dance a little with Edmund, and not a great 
deal with Mr. Crawford, to see William enjoy himself, and 
be able to keep away from her aunt Norris, was the height 
of her ambition, and seemed to comprehend her greatest 
possibility of happiness. As these were the best of her 
hopes, they could not always prevail; and in the course of a 
long morning, spent principally with her two aunts, she was 
often under the influence of much less sanguine views. 
William, determined to make this last day a day of thorough 
enjoyment, was out snipe-shooting; Edmund, she had too 
much reason to suppose, was at the Parsonage; and left 
alone to bear the worrying of Mrs. Norris, who was cross 
because the housekeeper would have her own way with the 
supper, and whom she could not avoid though the 
housekeeper might, Fanny was worn down at last to think 
everything an evil belonging to the ball, and when sent off 
with a parting worry to dress, moved as languidly towards 


her own room, and felt as incapable of happiness as if she 
had been allowed no share in it. 

As she walked slowly upstairs she thought of yesterday; 
it had been about the same hour that she had returned 
from the Parsonage, and found Edmund in the East room. 
“Suppose I were to find him there again to-day!” said she to 
herself, in a fond indulgence of fancy. 

“Fanny,” said a voice at that moment near her. Starting 
and looking up, she saw, across the lobby she had just 
reached, Edmund himself, standing at the head of a 
different staircase. He came towards her. “You look tired 
and fagged, Fanny. You have been walking too far.” 

“No, I have not been out at all.” 

“Then you have had fatigues within doors, which are 
worse. You had better have gone out.” 

Fanny, not liking to complain, found it easiest to make no 
answer; and though he looked at her with his usual 
kindness, she believed he had soon ceased to think of her 
countenance. He did not appear in spirits: something 
unconnected with her was probably amiss. They proceeded 
upstairs together, their rooms being on the same floor 
above. 

“IT come from Dr. Grant’s,” said Edmund presently. “ You 
may guess my errand there, Fanny.” And he looked so 
conscious, that Fanny could think but of one errand, which 
turned her too sick for speech. “I wished to engage Miss 
Crawford for the two first dances,” was the explanation 
that followed, and brought Fanny to life again, enabling 
her, as she found she was expected to speak, to utter 
something like an inquiry as to the result. 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is engaged to me; but” (with a 
smile that did not sit easy) “she says it is to be the last time 
that she ever will dance with me. She is not serious. I think, 
I hope, I am sure she is not serious; but I would rather not 
hear it. She never has danced with a clergyman, she says, 
and she never will. For my own sake, I could wish there had 


been no ball just at — I mean not this very week, this very 
day; to-morrow I leave home.” 

Fanny struggled for speech, and said, “I am very sorry 
that anything has occurred to distress you. This ought to be 
a day of pleasure. My uncle meant it so.” 

“Oh yes, yes! and it will be a day of pleasure. It will all 
end right. I am only vexed for a moment. In fact, it is not 
that I consider the ball as ill-timed; what does it signify? 
But, Fanny,” stopping her, by taking her hand, and speaking 
low and seriously, “you know what all this means. You see 
how it is; and could tell me, perhaps better than I could tell 
you, how and why I am vexed. Let me talk to you a little. 
You are a kind, kind listener. I have been pained by her 
manner this morning, and cannot get the better of it. I 
know her disposition to be as sweet and faultless as your 
own, but the influence of her former companions makes her 
seem — gives to her conversation, to her professed 
opinions, sometimes a tinge of wrong. She does not think 
evil, but she speaks it, speaks it in playfulness; and though 
I know it to be playfulness, it grieves me to the soul.” 

“The effect of education,” said Fanny gently. 

Edmund could not but agree to it. “Yes, that uncle and 
aunt! They have injured the finest mind; for sometimes, 
Fanny, I own to you, it does appear more than manner: it 
appears as if the mind itself was tainted.” 

Fanny imagined this to be an appeal to her judgment, 
and therefore, after a moment’s consideration, said, “If you 
only want me as a listener, cousin, I will be as useful as I 
can; but I am not qualified for an adviser. Do not ask advice 
of me. Iam not competent.” 

“You are right, Fanny, to protest against such an office, 
but you need not be afraid. It is a subject on which I should 
never ask advice; it is the sort of subject on which it had 
better never be asked; and few, I imagine, do ask it, but 
when they want to be influenced against their conscience. I 
only want to talk to you.” 


“One thing more. Excuse the liberty; but take care how 
you talk to me. Do not tell me anything now, which 
hereafter you may be sorry for. The time may come—” 

The colour rushed into her cheeks as she spoke. 

“Dearest Fanny!” cried Edmund, pressing her hand to his 
lips with almost as much warmth as if it had been Miss 
Crawford’s, “you are all considerate thought! But it is 
unnecessary here. The time will never come. No such time 
as you allude to will ever come. I begin to think it most 
improbable: the chances grow less and less; and even if it 
should, there will be nothing to be remembered by either 
you or me that we need be afraid of, for I can never be 
ashamed of my own scruples; and if they are removed, it 
must be by changes that will only raise her character the 
more by the recollection of the faults she once had. You are 
the only being upon earth to whom I should say what I have 
said; but you have always known my opinion of her; you can 
bear me witness, Fanny, that I have never been blinded. 
How many a time have we talked over her little errors! You 
need not fear me; I have almost given up every serious idea 
of her; but I must be a blockhead indeed, if, whatever befell 
me, I could think of your kindness and sympathy without 
the sincerest gratitude.” 

He had said enough to shake the experience of eighteen. 
He had said enough to give Fanny some happier feelings 
than she had lately known, and with a brighter look, she 
answered, “Yes, cousin, I am convinced that you would be 
incapable of anything else, though perhaps some might not. 
I cannot be afraid of hearing anything you wish to say. Do 
not check yourself. Tell me whatever you like.” 

They were now on the second floor, and the appearance 
of a housemaid prevented any farther conversation. For 
Fanny’s present comfort it was concluded, perhaps, at the 
happiest moment: had he been able to talk another five 
minutes, there is no saying that he might not have talked 
away all Miss Crawford’s faults and his own despondence. 


But as it was, they parted with looks on his side of grateful 
affection, and with some very precious sensations on hers. 
She had felt nothing like it for hours. Since the first joy 
from Mr. Crawford’s note to William had worn away, she 
had been in a state absolutely the reverse; there had been 
no comfort around, no hope within her. Now everything 
was smiling. William’s good fortune returned again upon 
her mind, and seemed of greater value than at first. The 
ball, too — such an evening of pleasure before her! It was 
now a real animation; and she began to dress for it with 
much of the happy flutter which belongs to a ball. All went 
well: she did not dislike her own looks; and when she came 
to the necklaces again, her good fortune seemed complete, 
for upon trial the one given her by Miss Crawford would by 
no means go through the ring of the cross. She had, to 
oblige Edmund, resolved to wear it; but it was too large for 
the purpose. His, therefore, must be worn; and having, with 
delightful feelings, joined the chain and the cross — those 
memorials of the two most beloved of her heart, those 
dearest tokens so formed for each other by everything real 
and imaginary — and put them round her neck, and seen 
and felt how full of William and Edmund they were, she was 
able, without an effort, to resolve on wearing Miss 
Crawford’s necklace too. She acknowledged it to be right. 
Miss Crawford had a claim; and when it was no longer to 
encroach on, to interfere with the stronger claims, the 
truer kindness of another, she could do her justice even 
with pleasure to herself. The necklace really looked very 
well; and Fanny left her room at last, comfortably satisfied 
with herself and all about her. 

Her aunt Bertram had recollected her on this occasion 
with an unusual degree of wakefulness. It had really 
occurred to her, unprompted, that Fanny, preparing for a 
ball, might be glad of better help than the upper 
housemaid’s, and when dressed herself, she actually sent 
her own maid to assist her; too late, of course, to be of any 


use. Mrs. Chapman had just reached the attic floor, when 
Miss Price came out of her room completely dressed, and 
only civilities were necessary; but Fanny felt her aunt’s 
attention almost as much as Lady Bertram or Mrs. 
Chapman could do themselves. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Her uncle and both her aunts were in the drawing-room 
when Fanny went down. To the former she was an 
interesting object, and he saw with pleasure the general 
elegance of her appearance, and her being in remarkably 
good looks. The neatness and propriety of her dress was all 
that he would allow himself to commend in her presence, 
but upon her leaving the room again soon afterwards, he 
spoke of her beauty with very decided praise. 

“Yes,” said Lady Bertram, “she looks very well. I sent 
Chapman to her.” 

“Look well! Oh, yes!” cried Mrs. Norris, “she has good 
reason to look well with all her advantages: brought up in 
this family as she has been, with all the benefit of her 
cousins’ manners before her. Only think, my dear Sir 
Thomas, what extraordinary advantages you and I have 
been the means of giving her. The very gown you have been 
taking notice of is your own generous present to her when 
dear Mrs. Rushworth married. What would she have been if 
we had not taken her by the hand?” 

Sir Thomas said no more; but when they sat down to 
table the eyes of the two young men assured him that the 
subject might be gently touched again, when the ladies 
withdrew, with more success. Fanny saw that she was 
approved; and the consciousness of looking well made her 
look still better. From a variety of causes she was happy, 
and she was soon made still happier; for in following her 
aunts out of the room, Edmund, who was holding open the 
door, said, as she passed him, “You must dance with me, 
Fanny; you must keep two dances for me; any two that you 
like, except the first.” She had nothing more to wish for. 
She had hardly ever been in a state so nearly approaching 
high spirits in her life. Her cousins’ former gaiety on the 


day of a ball was no longer surprising to her; she felt it to 
be indeed very charming, and was actually practising her 
steps about the drawing-room as long as she could be safe 
from the notice of her aunt Norris, who was entirely taken 
up at first in fresh arranging and injuring the noble fire 
which the butler had prepared. 

Half an hour followed that would have been at least 
languid under any other circumstances, but Fanny’s 
happiness still prevailed. It was but to think of her 
conversation with Edmund, and what was the restlessness 
of Mrs. Norris? What were the yawns of Lady Bertram? 

The gentlemen joined them; and soon after began the 
sweet expectation of a carriage, when a general spirit of 
ease and enjoyment seemed diffused, and they all stood 
about and talked and laughed, and every moment had its 
pleasure and its hope. Fanny felt that there must be a 
struggle in Edmund’s cheerfulness, but it was delightful to 
see the effort so successfully made. 

When the carriages were really heard, when the guests 
began really to assemble, her own gaiety of heart was 
much subdued: the sight of so many strangers threw her 
back into herself; and besides the gravity and formality of 
the first great circle, which the manners of neither Sir 
Thomas nor Lady Bertram were of a kind to do away, she 
found herself occasionally called on to endure something 
worse. She was introduced here and there by her uncle, 
and forced to be spoken to, and to curtsey, and speak again. 
This was a hard duty, and she was never summoned to it 
without looking at William, as he walked about at his ease 
in the background of the scene, and longing to be with him. 

The entrance of the Grants and Crawfords was a 
favourable epoch. The stiffness of the meeting soon gave 
way before their popular manners and more diffused 
intimacies: little groups were formed, and everybody grew 
comfortable. Fanny felt the advantage; and, drawing back 
from the toils of civility, would have been again most happy, 


could she have kept her eyes from wandering between 
Edmund and Mary Crawford. She looked all loveliness — 
and what might not be the end of it? Her own musings were 
brought to an end on perceiving Mr. Crawford before her, 
and her thoughts were put into another channel by his 
engaging her almost instantly for the first two dances. Her 
happiness on this occasion was very much a Ja mortal, 
finely chequered. To be secure of a partner at first was a 
most essential good — for the moment of beginning was 
now growing seriously near; and she so little understood 
her own claims as to think that if Mr. Crawford had not 
asked her, she must have been the last to be sought after, 
and should have received a partner only through a series of 
inquiry, and bustle, and interference, which would have 
been terrible; but at the same time there was a pointedness 
in his manner of asking her which she did not like, and she 
saw his eye glancing for a moment at her necklace, with a 
smile — she thought there was a smile — which made her 
blush and feel wretched. And though there was no second 
glance to disturb her, though his object seemed then to be 
only quietly agreeable, she could not get the better of her 
embarrassment, heightened as it was by the idea of his 
perceiving it, and had no composure till he turned away to 
some one else. Then she could gradually rise up to the 
genuine satisfaction of having a partner, a voluntary 
partner, secured against the dancing began. 

When the company were moving into the ballroom, she 
found herself for the first time near Miss Crawford, whose 
eyes and smiles were immediately and more unequivocally 
directed as her brother’s had been, and who was beginning 
to speak on the subject, when Fanny, anxious to get the 
story over, hastened to give the explanation of the second 
necklace: the real chain. Miss Crawford listened; and all 
her intended compliments and insinuations to Fanny were 
forgotten: she felt only one thing; and her eyes, bright as 
they had been before, shewing they could yet be brighter, 


she exclaimed with eager pleasure, “Did he? Did Edmund? 
That was like himself. No other man would have thought of 
it. I honour him beyond expression.” And she looked around 
as if longing to tell him so. He was not near, he was 
attending a party of ladies out of the room; and Mrs. Grant 
coming up to the two girls, and taking an arm of each, they 
followed with the rest. 

Fanny’s heart sunk, but there was no leisure for thinking 
long even of Miss Crawford’s feelings. They were in the 
ballroom, the violins were playing, and her mind was in a 
flutter that forbade its fixing on anything serious. She must 
watch the general arrangements, and see how everything 
was done. 

In a few minutes Sir Thomas came to her, and asked if 
she were engaged; and the “ Yes, sir; to Mr. Crawford,” was 
exactly what he had intended to hear. Mr. Crawford was not 
far off; Sir Thomas brought him to her, saying something 
which discovered to Fanny, that she was to lead the way 
and open the ball; an idea that had never occurred to her 
before. Whenever she had thought of the minutiae of the 
evening, it had been as a matter of course that Edmund 
would begin with Miss Crawford; and the impression was 
so strong, that though her uncle spoke the contrary, she 
could not help an exclamation of surprise, a hint of her 
unfitness, an entreaty even to be excused. To be urging her 
opinion against Sir Thomas’s was a proof of the extremity 
of the case; but such was her horror at the first suggestion, 
that she could actually look him in the face and say that she 
hoped it might be settled otherwise; in vain, however: Sir 
Thomas smiled, tried to encourage her, and then looked too 
serious, and said too decidedly, “It must be so, my dear,” for 
her to hazard another word; and she found herself the next 
moment conducted by Mr. Crawford to the top of the room, 
and standing there to be joined by the rest of the dancers, 
couple after couple, as they were formed. 


She could hardly believe it. To be placed above so many 
elegant young women! The distinction was too great. It was 
treating her like her cousins! And her thoughts flew to 
those absent cousins with most unfeigned and truly tender 
regret, that they were not at home to take their own place 
in the room, and have their share of a pleasure which 
would have been so very delightful to them. So often as she 
had heard them wish for a ball at home as the greatest of 
all felicities! And to have them away when it was given — 
and for her to be opening the ball — and with Mr. Crawford 
too! She hoped they would not envy her that distinction 
now; but when she looked back to the state of things in the 
autumn, to what they had all been to each other when once 
dancing in that house before, the present arrangement was 
almost more than she could understand herself. 

The ball began. It was rather honour than happiness to 
Fanny, for the first dance at least: her partner was in 
excellent spirits, and tried to impart them to her; but she 
was a great deal too much frightened to have any 
enjoyment till she could suppose herself no longer looked 
at. Young, pretty, and gentle, however, she had no 
awkwardnesses that were not as good as graces, and there 
were few persons present that were not disposed to praise 
her. She was attractive, she was modest, she was Sir 
Thomas’s niece, and she was soon said to be admired by 
Mr. Crawford. It was enough to give her general favour. Sir 
Thomas himself was watching her progress down the dance 
with much complacency; he was proud of his niece; and 
without attributing all her personal beauty, as Mrs. Norris 
seemed to do, to her transplantation to Mansfield, he was 
pleased with himself for having supplied everything else: 
education and manners she owed to him. 

Miss Crawford saw much of Sir Thomas’s thoughts as he 
stood, and having, in spite of all his wrongs towards her, a 
general prevailing desire of recommending herself to him, 
took an opportunity of stepping aside to say something 


agreeable of Fanny. Her praise was warm, and he received 
it as she could wish, joining in it as far as discretion, and 
politeness, and slowness of speech would allow, and 
certainly appearing to greater advantage on the subject 
than his lady did soon afterwards, when Mary, perceiving 
her on a sofa very near, turned round before she began to 
dance, to compliment her on Miss Price’s looks. 

“Yes, she does look very well,” was Lady Bertram’s placid 
reply. “Chapman helped her to dress. I sent Chapman to 
her.” Not but that she was really pleased to have Fanny 
admired; but she was so much more struck with her own 
kindness in sending Chapman to her, that she could not get 
it out of her head. 

Miss Crawford knew Mrs. Norris too well to think of 
gratifying her by commendation of Fanny; to her, it was as 
the occasion offered—” Ah! ma’am, how much we want dear 
Mrs. Rushworth and Julia to-night!” and Mrs. Norris paid 
her with as many smiles and courteous words as she had 
time for, amid so much occupation as she found for herself 
in making up card-tables, giving hints to Sir Thomas, and 
trying to move all the chaperons to a better part of the 
room. 

Miss Crawford blundered most towards Fanny herself in 
her intentions to please. She meant to be giving her little 
heart a happy flutter, and filling her with sensations of 
delightful self-consequence; and, misinterpreting Fanny’s 
blushes, still thought she must be doing so when she went 
to her after the two first dances, and said, with a significant 
look, “Perhaps you can tell me why my brother goes to 
town to-morrow? He says he has business there, but will 
not tell me what. The first time he ever denied me his 
confidence! But this is what we all come to. All are 
supplanted sooner or later. Now, I must apply to you for 
information. Pray, what is Henry going for?” 

Fanny protested her ignorance as steadily as her 
embarrassment allowed. 


“Well, then,” replied Miss Crawford, laughing, “I must 
suppose it to be purely for the pleasure of conveying your 
brother, and of talking of you by the way.” 

Fanny was confused, but it was the confusion of 
discontent; while Miss Crawford wondered she did not 
smile, and thought her over-anxious, or thought her odd, or 
thought her anything rather than insensible of pleasure in 
Henry’s attentions. Fanny had a good deal of enjoyment in 
the course of the evening; but Henry’s attentions had very 
little to do with it. She would much rather not have been 
asked by him again so very soon, and she wished she had 
not been obliged to suspect that his previous inquiries of 
Mrs. Norris, about the supper hour, were all for the sake of 
securing her at that part of the evening. But it was not to 
be avoided: he made her feel that she was the object of all; 
though she could not say that it was unpleasantly done, 
that there was indelicacy or ostentation in his manner; and 
sometimes, when he talked of William, he was really not 
unagreeable, and shewed even a warmth of heart which did 
him credit. But still his attentions made no part of her 
satisfaction. She was happy whenever she looked at 
William, and saw how perfectly he was enjoying himself, in 
every five minutes that she could walk about with him and 
hear his account of his partners; she was happy in knowing 
herself admired; and she was happy in having the two 
dances with Edmund still to look forward to, during the 
greatest part of the evening, her hand being so eagerly 
sought after that her indefinite engagement with him was 
in continual perspective. She was happy even when they 
did take place; but not from any flow of spirits on his side, 
or any such expressions of tender gallantry as had blessed 
the morning. His mind was fagged, and her happiness 
sprung from being the friend with whom it could find 
repose. “I am worn out with civility,” said he. “I have been 
talking incessantly all night, and with nothing to say. But 
with you, Fanny, there may be peace. You will not want to 


be talked to. Let us have the luxury of silence.” Fanny 
would hardly even speak her agreement. A weariness, 
arising probably, in great measure, from the same feelings 
which he had acknowledged in the morning, was peculiarly 
to be respected, and they went down their two dances 
together with such sober tranquillity as might satisfy any 
looker-on that Sir Thomas had been bringing up no wife for 
his younger son. 

The evening had afforded Edmund little pleasure. Miss 
Crawford had been in gay spirits when they first danced 
together, but it was not her gaiety that could do him good: 
it rather sank than raised his comfort; and afterwards, for 
he found himself still impelled to seek her again, she had 
absolutely pained him by her manner of speaking of the 
profession to which he was now on the point of belonging. 
They had talked, and they had been silent; he had 
reasoned, she had ridiculed; and they had parted at last 
with mutual vexation. Fanny, not able to refrain entirely 
from observing them, had seen enough to be tolerably 
satisfied. It was barbarous to be happy when Edmund was 
suffering. Yet some happiness must and would arise from 
the very conviction that he did suffer. 

When her two dances with him were over, her inclination 
and strength for more were pretty well at an end; and Sir 
Thomas, having seen her walk rather than dance down the 
shortening set, breathless, and with her hand at her side, 
gave his orders for her sitting down entirely. From that 
time Mr. Crawford sat down likewise. 

“Poor Fanny!” cried William, coming for a moment to 
visit her, and working away his partner’s fan as if for life, 
“how soon she is knocked up! Why, the sport is but just 
begun. I hope we shall keep it up these two hours. How can 
you be tired so soon?” 

“So soon! my good friend,” said Sir Thomas, producing 
his watch with all necessary caution; “it is three o’clock, 
and your sister is not used to these sort of hours.” 


“Well, then, Fanny, you shall not get up to-morrow before 
I go. Sleep as long as you can, and never mind me.” 

“Oh! William.” 

“What! Did she think of being up before you set off?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” cried Fanny, rising eagerly from her seat to 
be nearer her uncle; “I must get up and breakfast with him. 
It will be the last time, you know; the last morning.” 

“You had better not. He is to have breakfasted and be 
gone by half-past nine. Mr. Crawford, I think you call for 
him at half-past nine?” 

Fanny was too urgent, however, and had too many tears 
in her eyes for denial; and it ended in a gracious “ Well, 
well!” which was permission. 

“Yes, half-past nine,” said Crawford to William as the 
latter was leaving them, “and I shall be punctual, for there 
will be no kind sister to get up for me.” And in a lower tone 
to Fanny, “I shall have only a desolate house to hurry from. 
Your brother will find my ideas of time and his own very 
different to-morrow.” 

After a short consideration, Sir Thomas asked Crawford 
to join the early breakfast party in that house instead of 
eating alone: he should himself be of it; and the readiness 
with which his invitation was accepted convinced him that 
the suspicions whence, he must confess to himself, this 
very ball had in great measure sprung, were well founded. 
Mr. Crawford was in love with Fanny. He had a pleasing 
anticipation of what would be. His niece, meanwhile, did 
not thank him for what he had just done. She had hoped to 
have William all to herself the last morning. It would have 
been an unspeakable indulgence. But though her wishes 
were overthrown, there was no spirit of murmuring within 
her. On the contrary, she was so totally unused to have her 
pleasure consulted, or to have anything take place at all in 
the way she could desire, that she was more disposed to 
wonder and rejoice in having carried her point so far, than 
to repine at the counteraction which followed. 


Shortly afterward, Sir Thomas was again interfering a 
little with her inclination, by advising her to go immediately 
to bed. “Advise” was his word, but it was the advice of 
absolute power, and she had only to rise, and, with Mr. 
Crawford’s very cordial adieus, pass quietly away; stopping 
at the entrance-door, like the Lady of Branxholm Hall, “one 
moment and no more,” to view the happy scene, and take a 
last look at the five or six determined couple who were still 
hard at work; and then, creeping slowly up the principal 
staircase, pursued by the ceaseless country-dance, feverish 
with hopes and fears, soup and negus, sore-footed and 
fatigued, restless and agitated, yet feeling, in spite of 
everything, that a ball was indeed delightful. 

In thus sending her away, Sir Thomas perhaps might not 
be thinking merely of her health. It might occur to him that 
Mr. Crawford had been sitting by her long enough, or he 
might mean to recommend her as a wife by shewing her 
persuadableness. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The ball was over, and the breakfast was soon over too; the 
last kiss was given, and William was gone. Mr. Crawford 
had, as he foretold, been very punctual, and short and 
pleasant had been the meal. 

After seeing William to the last moment, Fanny walked 
back to the breakfast-room with a very saddened heart to 
grieve over the melancholy change; and there her uncle 
kindly left her to cry in peace, conceiving, perhaps, that the 
deserted chair of each young man might exercise her 
tender enthusiasm, and that the remaining cold pork bones 
and mustard in William’s plate might but divide her 
feelings with the broken egg-shells in Mr. Crawford’s. She 
sat and cried con amore as her uncle intended, but it was 
con amore fraternal and no other. William was gone, and 
she now felt as if she had wasted half his visit in idle cares 
and selfish solicitudes unconnected with him. 

Fanny’s disposition was such that she could never even 
think of her aunt Norris in the meagreness and 
cheerlessness of her own small house, without reproaching 
herself for some little want of attention to her when they 
had been last together; much less could her feelings acquit 
her of having done and said and thought everything by 
William that was due to him for a whole fortnight. 

It was a heavy, melancholy day. Soon after the second 
breakfast, Edmund bade them good-bye for a week, and 
mounted his horse for Peterborough, and then all were 
gone. Nothing remained of last night but remembrances, 
which she had nobody to share in. She talked to her aunt 
Bertram — she must talk to somebody of the ball; but her 
aunt had seen so little of what had passed, and had so little 
curiosity, that it was heavy work. Lady Bertram was not 
certain of anybody’s dress or anybody’s place at supper but 


her own. “She could not recollect what it was that she had 
heard about one of the Miss Maddoxes, or what it was that 
Lady Prescott had noticed in Fanny: she was not sure 
whether Colonel Harrison had been talking of Mr. Crawford 
or of William when he said he was the finest young man in 
the room — somebody had whispered something to her; she 
had forgot to ask Sir Thomas what it could be.” And these 
were her longest speeches and clearest communications: 
the rest was only a languid “Yes, yes; very well; did you? 
did he? I did not see that; I should not know one from the 
other.” This was very bad. It was only better than Mrs. 
Norris’s sharp answers would have been; but she being 
gone home with all the supernumerary jellies to nurse a 
sick maid, there was peace and good-humour in their little 
party, though it could not boast much beside. 

The evening was heavy like the day. “I cannot think what 
is the matter with me,” said Lady Bertram, when the tea- 
things were removed. “I feel quite stupid. It must be sitting 
up so late last night. Fanny, you must do something to keep 
me awake. I cannot work. Fetch the cards; I feel so very 
stupid.” 

The cards were brought, and Fanny played at cribbage 
with her aunt till bedtime; and as Sir Thomas was reading 
to himself, no sounds were heard in the room for the next 
two hours beyond the reckonings of the game—”And that 
makes thirty-one; four in hand and eight in crib. You are to 
deal, ma’am; shall I deal for you?” Fanny thought and 
thought again of the difference which twenty-four hours 
had made in that room, and all that part of the house. Last 
night it had been hope and smiles, bustle and motion, noise 
and brilliancy, in the drawing-room, and out of the drawing- 
room, and everywhere. Now it was languor, and all but 
solitude. 

A good night’s rest improved her spirits. She could think 
of William the next day more cheerfully; and as the 
morning afforded her an opportunity of talking over 


Thursday night with Mrs. Grant and Miss Crawford, in a 
very handsome style, with all the heightenings of 
imagination, and all the laughs of playfulness which are so 
essential to the shade of a departed ball, she could 
afterwards bring her mind without much effort into its 
everyday state, and easily conform to the tranquillity of the 
present quiet week. 

They were indeed a smaller party than she had ever 
known there for a whole day together, and he was gone on 
whom the comfort and cheerfulness of every family meeting 
and every meal chiefly depended. But this must be learned 
to be endured. He would soon be always gone; and she was 
thankful that she could now sit in the same room with her 
uncle, hear his voice, receive his questions, and even 
answer them, without such wretched feelings as she had 
formerly known. 

“We miss our two young men,” was Sir Thomas’s 
observation on both the first and second day, as they 
formed their very reduced circle after dinner; and in 
consideration of Fanny’s swimming eyes, nothing more was 
said on the first day than to drink their good health; but on 
the second it led to something farther. William was kindly 
commended and his promotion hoped for. “And there is no 
reason to suppose,” added Sir Thomas, “but that his visits 
to us may now be tolerably frequent. As to Edmund, we 
must learn to do without him. This will be the last winter of 
his belonging to us, as he has done.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Bertram, “but I wish he was not going 
away. They are all going away, I think. I wish they would 
stay at home.” 

This wish was levelled principally at Julia, who had just 
applied for permission to go to town with Maria; and as Sir 
Thomas thought it best for each daughter that the 
permission should be granted, Lady Bertram, though in her 
own good-nature she would not have prevented it, was 
lamenting the change it made in the prospect of Julia’s 


return, which would otherwise have taken place about this 
time. A great deal of good sense followed on Sir Thomas’s 
side, tending to reconcile his wife to the arrangement. 
Everything that a considerate parent ought to feel was 
advanced for her use; and everything that an affectionate 
mother must feel in promoting her children’s enjoyment 
was attributed to her nature. Lady Bertram agreed to it all 
with a calm “Yes”; and at the end of a quarter of an hour’s 
silent consideration spontaneously observed, “Sir Thomas, I 
have been thinking — and I am very glad we took Fanny as 
we did, for now the others are away we feel the good of it.” 

Sir Thomas immediately improved this compliment by 
adding, “Very true. We shew Fanny what a good girl we 
think her by praising her to her face, she is now a very 
valuable companion. If we have been kind to her, she is 
now quite as necessary to us.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Bertram presently; “and it is a comfort 
to think that we shall always have her.” 

Sir Thomas paused, half smiled, glanced at his niece, and 
then gravely replied, “She will never leave us, I hope, till 
invited to some other home that may reasonably promise 
her greater happiness than she knows here.” 

“And that is not very likely to be, Sir Thomas. Who should 
invite her? Maria might be very glad to see her at 
Sotherton now and then, but she would not think of asking 
her to live there; and I am sure she is better off here; and 
besides, I cannot do without her.” 

The week which passed so quietly and peaceably at the 
great house in Mansfield had a very different character at 
the Parsonage. To the young lady, at least, in each family, it 
brought very different feelings. What was tranquillity and 
comfort to Fanny was tediousness and vexation to Mary. 
Something arose from difference of disposition and habit: 
one so easily satisfied, the other so unused to endure; but 
still more might be imputed to difference of circumstances. 
In some points of interest they were exactly opposed to 


each other. To Fanny’s mind, Edmund’s absence was really, 
in its cause and its tendency, a relief. To Mary it was every 
way painful. She felt the want of his society every day, 
almost every hour, and was too much in want of it to derive 
anything but irritation from considering the object for 
which he went. He could not have devised anything more 
likely to raise his consequence than this week’s absence, 
occurring as it did at the very time of her brother’s going 
away, of William Price’s going too, and completing the sort 
of general break-up of a party which had been so animated. 
She felt it keenly. They were now a miserable trio, confined 
within doors by a series of rain and snow, with nothing to 
do and no variety to hope for. Angry as she was with 
Edmund for adhering to his own notions, and acting on 
them in defiance of her (and she had been so angry that 
they had hardly parted friends at the ball), she could not 
help thinking of him continually when absent, dwelling on 
his merit and affection, and longing again for the almost 
daily meetings they lately had. His absence was 
unnecessarily long. He should not have planned such an 
absence — he should not have left home for a week, when 
her own departure from Mansfield was so near. Then she 
began to blame herself. She wished she had not spoken so 
warmly in their last conversation. She was afraid she had 
used some strong, some contemptuous expressions in 
speaking of the clergy, and that should not have been. It 
was ill-bred; it was wrong. She wished such words unsaid 
with all her heart. 

Her vexation did not end with the week. All this was bad, 
but she had still more to feel when Friday came round 
again and brought no Edmund; when Saturday came and 
still no Edmund; and when, through the - slight 
communication with the other family which Sunday 
produced, she learned that he had actually written home to 
defer his return, having promised to remain some days 
longer with his friend. 


If she had felt impatience and regret before — if she had 
been sorry for what she said, and feared its too strong 
effect on him — she now felt and feared it all tenfold more. 
She had, moreover, to contend with one disagreeable 
emotion entirely new to her — jealousy. His friend Mr. 
Owen had sisters; he might find them attractive. But, at any 
rate, his staying away at a time when, according to all 
preceding plans, she was to remove to London, meant 
something that she could not bear. Had Henry returned, as 
he talked of doing, at the end of three or four days, she 
should now have been leaving Mansfield. It became 
absolutely necessary for her to get to Fanny and try to 
learn something more. She could not live any longer in 
such solitary wretchedness; and she made her way to the 
Park, through difficulties of walking which she had deemed 
unconquerable a week before, for the chance of hearing a 
little in addition, for the sake of at least hearing his name. 

The first half-hour was lost, for Fanny and Lady Bertram 
were together, and unless she had Fanny to herself she 
could hope for nothing. But at last Lady Bertram left the 
room, and then almost immediately Miss Crawford thus 
began, with a voice as well regulated as she could—” And 
how do you like your cousin Edmund’s staying away so 
long? Being the only young person at home, I consider you 
as the greatest sufferer. You must miss him. Does his 
staying longer surprise you?” 

“T do not know,” said Fanny hesitatingly. “Yes; I had not 
particularly expected it.” 

“Perhaps he will always stay longer than he talks of. It is 
the general way all young men do.” 

“He did not, the only time he went to see Mr. Owen 
before.” 

“He finds the house more agreeable now. He is a very — 
a very pleasing young man himself, and I cannot help being 
rather concerned at not seeing him again before I go to 
London, as will now undoubtedly be the case. I am looking 


for Henry every day, and as soon as he comes there will be 
nothing to detain me at Mansfield. I should like to have 
seen him once more, I confess. But you must give my 
compliments to him. Yes; I think it must be compliments. Is 
not there a something wanted, Miss Price, in our language 
— a something between compliments and — and love — to 
suit the sort of friendly acquaintance we have had 
together? So many months’ acquaintance! But compliments 
may be sufficient here. Was his letter a long one? Does he 
give you much account of what he is doing? Is it Christmas 
gaieties that he is staying for?” 

“T only heard a part of the letter; it was to my uncle; but I 
believe it was very short; indeed I am sure it was but a few 
lines. All that I heard was that his friend had pressed him 
to stay longer, and that he had agreed to do so. A few days 
longer, or some days longer; I am not quite sure which.” 

“Oh! if he wrote to his father; but I thought it might have 
been to Lady Bertram or you. But if he wrote to his father, 
no wonder he was concise. Who could write chat to Sir 
Thomas? If he had written to you, there would have been 
more particulars. You would have heard of balls and 
parties. He would have sent you a description of everything 
and everybody. How many Miss Owens are there?” 

“Three grown up.” 

“Are they musical?” 

“T do not at all know. I never heard.” 

“That is the first question, you know,” said Miss 
Crawford, trying to appear gay and unconcerned, “which 
every woman who plays herself is sure to ask about 
another. But it is very foolish to ask questions about any 
young ladies — about any three sisters just grown up; for 
one knows, without being told, exactly what they are: all 
very accomplished and pleasing, and one very pretty. There 
is a beauty in every family; it is a regular thing. Two play on 
the pianoforte, and one on the harp; and all sing, or would 


sing if they were taught, or sing all the better for not being 
taught; or something like it.” 

“T know nothing of the Miss Owens,” said Fanny calmly. 

“You know nothing and you care less, as people say. 
Never did tone express indifference plainer. Indeed, how 
can one care for those one has never seen? Well, when your 
cousin comes back, he will find Mansfield very quiet; all the 
noisy ones gone, your brother and mine and myself. I do not 
like the idea of leaving Mrs. Grant now the time draws 
near. She does not like my going.” 

Fanny felt obliged to speak. “You cannot doubt your 
being missed by many,” said she. “You will be very much 
missed.” 

Miss Crawford turned her eye on her, as if wanting to 
hear or see more, and then laughingly said, “Oh yes! 
missed as every noisy evil is missed when it is taken away; 
that is, there is a great difference felt. But I am not fishing; 
don’t compliment me. If I am missed, it will appear. I may 
be discovered by those who want to see me. I shall not be 
in any doubtful, or distant, or unapproachable region.” 

Now Fanny could not bring herself to speak, and Miss 
Crawford was disappointed; for she had hoped to hear 
some pleasant assurance of her power from one who she 
thought must know, and her spirits were clouded again. 

“The Miss Owens,” said she, soon afterwards; “suppose 
you were to have one of the Miss Owens settled at 
Thornton Lacey; how should you like it? Stranger things 
have happened. I dare say they are trying for it. And they 
are quite in the light, for it would be a very pretty 
establishment for them. I do not at all wonder or blame 
them. It is everybody’s duty to do as well for themselves as 
they can. Sir Thomas Bertram’s son is somebody; and now 
he is in their own line. Their father is a clergyman, and 
their brother is a clergyman, and they are all clergymen 
together. He is their lawful property; he fairly belongs to 
them. You don’t speak, Fanny; Miss Price, you don’t speak. 


But honestly now, do not you rather expect it than 
otherwise?” 

“No,” said Fanny stoutly, “I do not expect it at all.” 

“Not at all!” cried Miss Crawford with alacrity. “I wonder 
at that. But I dare say you know exactly — I always imagine 
you are — perhaps you do not think him likely to marry at 
all — or not at present.” 

“No, I do not,” said Fanny softly, hoping she did not err 
either in the belief or the acknowledgment of it. 

Her companion looked at her keenly; and gathering 
greater spirit from the blush soon produced from such a 
look, only said, “He is best off as he is,” and turned the 
subject. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Miss Crawford’s uneasiness was much lightened by this 
conversation, and she walked home again in spirits which 
might have defied almost another week of the same small 
party in the same bad weather, had they been put to the 
proof; but as that very evening brought her brother down 
from London again in quite, or more than quite, his usual 
cheerfulness, she had nothing farther to try her own. His 
still refusing to tell her what he had gone for was but the 
promotion of gaiety; a day before it might have irritated, 
but now it was a pleasant joke — suspected only of 
concealing something planned as a pleasant surprise to 
herself. And the next day did bring a surprise to her. Henry 
had said he should just go and ask the Bertrams how they 
did, and be back in ten minutes, but he was gone above an 
hour; and when his sister, who had been waiting for him to 
walk with her in the garden, met him at last most 
impatiently in the sweep, and cried out, “My dear Henry, 
where can you have been all this time?” he had only to say 
that he had been sitting with Lady Bertram and Fanny. 

“Sitting with them an hour and a half!” exclaimed Mary. 

But this was only the beginning of her surprise. 

“Yes, Mary,” said he, drawing her arm within his, and 
walking along the sweep as if not knowing where he was: “I 
could not get away sooner; Fanny looked so lovely! I am 
quite determined, Mary. My mind is entirely made up. Will 
it astonish you? No: you must be aware that I am quite 
determined to marry Fanny Price.” 

The surprise was now complete; for, in spite of whatever 
his consciousness might suggest, a suspicion of his having 
any such views had never entered his sister’s imagination; 
and she looked so truly the astonishment she felt, that he 
was obliged to repeat what he had said, and more fully and 


more solemnly. The conviction of his determination once 
admitted, it was not unwelcome. There was even pleasure 
with the surprise. Mary was in a state of mind to rejoice in 
a connexion with the Bertram family, and to be not 
displeased with her brother’s marrying a little beneath him. 

“Yes, Mary,” was Henry’s concluding assurance. “I am 
fairly caught. You know with what idle designs I began; but 
this is the end of them. I have, I flatter myself, made no 
inconsiderable progress in her affections; but my own are 
entirely fixed.” 

“Lucky, lucky girl!” cried Mary, as soon as she could 
speak; “what a match for her! My dearest Henry, this must 
be my first feeling; but my second, which you shall have as 
sincerely, is, that I approve your choice from my soul, and 
foresee your happiness as heartily as I wish and desire it. 
You will have a sweet little wife; all gratitude and devotion. 
Exactly what you deserve. What an amazing match for her! 
Mrs. Norris often talks of her luck; what will she say now? 
The delight of all the family, indeed! And she has some true 
friends in it! How they will rejoice! But tell me all about it! 
Talk to me for ever. When did you begin to think seriously 
about her?” 

Nothing could be more impossible than to answer such a 
question, though nothing could be more agreeable than to 
have it asked. “How the pleasing plague had stolen on him” 
he could not say; and before he had expressed the same 
sentiment with a little variation of words three times over, 
his sister eagerly interrupted him with, “Ah, my dear Henry, 
and this is what took you to London! This was your 
business! You chose to consult the Admiral before you 
made up your mind.” 

But this he stoutly denied. He knew his uncle too well to 
consult him on any matrimonial scheme. The Admiral hated 
marriage, and thought it never pardonable in a young man 
of independent fortune. 


“When Fanny is known to him,” continued Henry, “he will 
doat on her. She is exactly the woman to do away every 
prejudice of such a man as the Admiral, for she he would 
describe, if indeed he has now delicacy of language enough 
to embody his own ideas. But till it is absolutely settled — 
settled beyond all interference, he shall know nothing of 
the matter. No, Mary, you are quite mistaken. You have not 
discovered my business yet.” 

“Well, well, I am satisfied. I know now to whom it must 
relate, and am in no hurry for the rest. Fanny Price! 
wonderful, quite wonderful! That Mansfield should have 
done so much for — that you should have found your fate in 
Mansfield! But you are quite right; you could not have 
chosen better. There is not a better girl in the world, and 
you do not want for fortune; and as to her connexions, they 
are more than good. The Bertrams are undoubtedly some of 
the first people in this country. She is niece to Sir Thomas 
Bertram; that will be enough for the world. But go on, go 
on. Tell me more. What are your plans? Does she know her 
own happiness?” 

“No.” 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“For — for very little more than opportunity. Mary, she is 
not like her cousins; but I think I shall not ask in vain.” 

“Oh no! you cannot. Were you even less pleasing — 
supposing her not to love you already (of which, however, I 
can have little doubt) — you would be safe. The gentleness 
and gratitude of her disposition would secure her all your 
own immediately. From my soul I do not think she would 
marry you without love; that is, if there is a girl in the 
world capable of being uninfluenced by ambition, I can 
suppose it her; but ask her to love you, and she will never 
have the heart to refuse.” 

As soon as her eagerness could rest in silence, he was as 
happy to tell as she could be to listen; and a conversation 
followed almost as deeply interesting to her as to himself, 


though he had in fact nothing to relate but his own 
sensations, nothing to dwell on but Fanny’s charms. 
Fanny’s beauty of face and figure, Fanny’s graces of 
manner and goodness of heart, were the exhaustless 
theme. The gentleness, modesty, and sweetness of her 
character were warmly expatiated on; that sweetness 
which makes so essential a part of every woman’s worth in 
the judgment of man, that though he sometimes loves 
where it is not, he can never believe it absent. Her temper 
he had good reason to depend on and to praise. He had 
often seen it tried. Was there one of the family, excepting 
Edmund, who had not in some way or other continually 
exercised her patience and forbearance? Her affections 
were evidently strong. To see her with her brother! What 
could more delightfully prove that the warmth of her heart 
was equal to its gentleness? What could be more 
encouraging to a man who had her love in view? Then, her 
understanding was beyond every suspicion, quick and 
clear; and her manners were the mirror of her own modest 
and elegant mind. Nor was this all. Henry Crawford had too 
much sense not to feel the worth of good principles in a 
wife, though he was too little accustomed to serious 
reflection to know them by their proper name; but when he 
talked of her having such a steadiness and regularity of 
conduct, such a high notion of honour, and such an 
observance of decorum as might warrant any man in the 
fullest dependence on her faith and integrity, he expressed 
what was inspired by the knowledge of her being well 
principled and religious. 

“T could so wholly and absolutely confide in her,” said he; 
“and that is what I want.” 

Well might his sister, believing as she really did that his 
opinion of Fanny Price was scarcely beyond her merits, 
rejoice in her prospects. 

“The more I think of it,” she cried, “the more am I 
convinced that you are doing quite right; and though I 


should never have selected Fanny Price as the girl most 
likely to attach you, I am now persuaded she is the very one 
to make you happy. Your wicked project upon her peace 
turns out a clever thought indeed. You will both find your 
good in it.” 

“Tt was bad, very bad in me against such a creature; but I 
did not know her then; and she shall have no reason to 
lament the hour that first put it into my head. I will make 
her very happy, Mary; happier than she has ever yet been 
herself, or ever seen anybody else. I will not take her from 
Northamptonshire. I shall let Everingham, and rent a place 
in this neighbourhood; perhaps Stanwix Lodge. I shall let a 
seven years’ lease of Everingham. I am sure of an excellent 
tenant at half a word. I could name three people now, who 
would give me my own terms and thank me.” 

“Ha!” cried Mary; “settle in Northamptonshire! That is 
pleasant! Then we shall be all together.” 

When she had spoken it, she recollected herself, and 
wished it unsaid; but there was no need of confusion; for 
her brother saw her only as the supposed inmate of 
Mansfield parsonage, and replied but to invite her in the 
kindest manner to his own house, and to claim the best 
right in her. 

“You must give us more than half your time,” said he. “I 
cannot admit Mrs. Grant to have an equal claim with Fanny 
and myself, for we shall both have a right in you. Fanny will 
be so truly your sister!” 

Mary had only to be grateful and give general 
assurances; but she was now very fully purposed to be the 
guest of neither brother nor sister many months longer. 

“You will divide your year between London and 
Northamptonshire?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s right; and in London, of course, a house of your 
own: no longer with the Admiral. My dearest Henry, the 
advantage to you of getting away from the Admiral before 


your manners are hurt by the contagion of his, before you 
have contracted any of his foolish opinions, or learned to sit 
over your dinner as if it were the best blessing of life! You 
are not sensible of the gain, for your regard for him has 
blinded you; but, in my estimation, your marrying early 
may be the saving of you. To have seen you grow like the 
Admiral in word or deed, look or gesture, would have 
broken my heart.” 

“Well, well, we do not think quite alike here. The Admiral 
has his faults, but he is a very good man, and has been 
more than a father to me. Few fathers would have let me 
have my own way half so much. You must not prejudice 
Fanny against him. I must have them love one another.” 

Mary refrained from saying what she felt, that there 
could not be two persons in existence whose characters 
and manners were less accordant: time would discover it to 
him; but she could not help this reflection on the Admiral. 
“Henry, I think so highly of Fanny Price, that if I could 
suppose the next Mrs. Crawford would have half the reason 
which my poor ill-used aunt had to abhor the very name, I 
would prevent the marriage, if possible; but I know you: I 
know that a wife you loved would be the happiest of 
women, and that even when you ceased to love, she would 
yet find in you the liberality and good-breeding of a 
gentleman.” 

The impossibility of not doing everything in the world to 
make Fanny Price happy, or of ceasing to love Fanny Price, 
was of course the groundwork of his eloquent answer. 

“Had you seen her this morning, Mary,” he continued, 
“attending with such ineffable sweetness and patience to 
all the demands of her aunt’s stupidity, working with her, 
and for her, her colour beautifully heightened as she leant 
over the work, then returning to her seat to finish a note 
which she was previously engaged in writing for that stupid 
woman’s service, and all this with such unpretending 
gentleness, so much as if it were a matter of course that 


she was not to have a moment at her own command, her 
hair arranged as neatly as it always is, and one little curl 
falling forward as she wrote, which she now and then shook 
back, and in the midst of all this, still speaking at intervals 
to me, or listening, and as if she liked to listen, to what I 
said. Had you seen her so, Mary, you would not have 
implied the possibility of her power over my heart ever 
ceasing.” 

“My dearest Henry,” cried Mary, stopping short, and 
smiling in his face, “how glad I am to see you so much in 
love! It quite delights me. But what will Mrs. Rushworth 
and Julia say?” 

“T care neither what they say nor what they feel. They 
will now see what sort of woman it is that can attach me, 
that can attach a man of sense. I wish the discovery may do 
them any good. And they will now see their cousin treated 
as she ought to be, and I wish they may be heartily 
ashamed of their own abominable neglect and unkindness. 
They will be angry,” he added, after a moment’s silence, 
and in a cooler tone; “Mrs. Rushworth will be very angry. It 
will be a bitter pill to her; that is, like other bitter pills, it 
will have two moments’ ill flavour, and then be swallowed 
and forgotten; for I am not such a coxcomb as to suppose 
her feelings more lasting than other women’s, though J was 
the object of them. Yes, Mary, my Fanny will feel a 
difference indeed: a daily, hourly difference, in the 
behaviour of every being who approaches her; and it will be 
the completion of my happiness to know that I am the doer 
of it, that Iam the person to give the consequence so justly 
her due. Now she is dependent, helpless, friendless, 
neglected, forgotten.” 

“Nay, Henry, not by all; not forgotten by all; not 
friendless or forgotten. Her cousin Edmund never forgets 
her.” 

“Edmund! True, I believe he is, generally speaking, kind 
to her, and so is Sir Thomas in his way; but it is the way of a 


rich, superior, long-worded, arbitrary uncle. What can Sir 
Thomas and Edmund together do, what do they do for her 
happiness, comfort, honour, and dignity in the world, to 
what I shall do?” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Henry Crawford was at Mansfield Park again the next 
morning, and at an earlier hour than common visiting 
warrants. The two ladies were together in the breakfast- 
room, and, fortunately for him, Lady Bertram was on the 
very point of quitting it as he entered. She was almost at 
the door, and not chusing by any means to take so much 
trouble in vain, she still went on, after a civil reception, a 
short sentence about being waited for, and a “Let Sir 
Thomas know’ to the servant. 

Henry, overjoyed to have her go, bowed and watched her 
off, and without losing another moment, turned instantly to 
Fanny, and, taking out some letters, said, with a most 
animated look, “I must acknowledge myself infinitely 
obliged to any creature who gives me such an opportunity 
of seeing you alone: I have been wishing it more than you 
can have any idea. Knowing as I do what your feelings as a 
sister are, I could hardly have borne that any one in the 
house should share with you in the first knowledge of the 
news I now bring. He is made. Your brother is a lieutenant. 
I have the infinite satisfaction of congratulating you on your 
brother’s promotion. Here are the letters which announce 
it, this moment come to hand. You will, perhaps, like to see 
them.” 

Fanny could not speak, but he did not want her to speak. 
To see the expression of her eyes, the change of her 
complexion, the progress of her feelings, their doubt, 
confusion, and felicity, was enough. She took the letters as 
he gave them. The first was from the Admiral to inform his 
nephew, in a few words, of his having succeeded in the 
object he had undertaken, the promotion of young Price, 
and enclosing two more, one from the Secretary of the First 
Lord to a friend, whom the Admiral had set to work in the 


business, the other from that friend to himself, by which it 
appeared that his lordship had the very great happiness of 
attending to the recommendation of Sir Charles; that Sir 
Charles was much delighted in having such an opportunity 
of proving his regard for Admiral Crawford, and that the 
circumstance of Mr. William Price’s commission as Second 
Lieutenant of H.M. Sloop Thrush being made out was 
spreading general joy through a wide circle of great people. 

While her hand was trembling under these letters, her 
eye running from one to the other, and her heart swelling 
with emotion, Crawford thus continued, with unfeigned 
eagerness, to express his interest in the event — 

“T will not talk of my own happiness,” said he, “great as it 
is, for I think only of yours. Compared with you, who has a 
right to be happy? I have almost grudged myself my own 
prior knowledge of what you ought to have known before 
all the world. I have not lost a moment, however. The post 
was late this morning, but there has not been since a 
moment’s delay. How impatient, how anxious, how wild I 
have been on the subject, I will not attempt to describe; 
how severely mortified, how cruelly disappointed, in not 
having it finished while I was in London! I was kept there 
from day to day in the hope of it, for nothing less dear to 
me than such an object would have detained me half the 
time from Mansfield. But though my uncle entered into my 
wishes with all the warmth I could desire, and exerted 
himself immediately, there were difficulties from the 
absence of one friend, and the engagements of another, 
which at last I could no longer bear to stay the end of, and 
knowing in what good hands I left the cause, I came away 
on Monday, trusting that many posts would not pass before 
I should be followed by such very letters as these. My 
uncle, who is the very best man in the world, has exerted 
himself, as I knew he would, after seeing your brother. He 
was delighted with him. I would not allow myself yesterday 
to say how delighted, or to repeat half that the Admiral said 


in his praise. I deferred it all till his praise should be proved 
the praise of a friend, as this day does prove it. Now I may 
say that even I could not require William Price to excite a 
greater interest, or be followed by warmer wishes and 
higher commendation, than were most’ voluntarily 
bestowed by my uncle after the evening they had passed 
together.” 

“Has this been all your doing, then?” cried Fanny. “Good 
heaven! how very, very kind! Have you really — was it by 
your desire? I beg your pardon, but I am bewildered. Did 
Admiral Crawford apply? How was it? I am stupefied.” 

Henry was most happy to make it more intelligible, by 
beginning at an earlier stage, and explaining very 
particularly what he had done. His last journey to London 
had been undertaken with no other view than that of 
introducing her brother in Hill Street, and prevailing on the 
Admiral to exert whatever interest he might have for 
getting him on. This had been his business. He had 
communicated it to no creature: he had not breathed a 
syllable of it even to Mary; while uncertain of the issue, he 
could not have borne any participation of his feelings, but 
this had been his business; and he spoke with such a glow 
of what his solicitude had been, and used such strong 
expressions, was so abounding in the deepest interest, in 
twofold motives, in views and wishes more than could be 
told, that Fanny could not have remained insensible of his 
drift, had she been able to attend; but her heart was so full 
and her senses still so astonished, that she could listen but 
imperfectly even to what he told her of William, and saying 
only when he paused, “How kind! how very kind! Oh, Mr. 
Crawford, we are infinitely obliged to you! Dearest, dearest 
William!” She jumped up and moved in haste towards the 
door, crying out, “I will go to my uncle. My uncle ought to 
know it as soon as possible.” But this could not be suffered. 
The opportunity was too fair, and his feelings too impatient. 
He was after her immediately. “She must not go, she must 


allow him five minutes longer,” and he took her hand and 
led her back to her seat, and was in the middle of his 
farther explanation, before she had suspected for what she 
was detained. When she did understand it, however, and 
found herself expected to believe that she had created 
sensations which his heart had never known before, and 
that everything he had done for William was to be placed to 
the account of his excessive and unequalled attachment to 
her, she was exceedingly distressed, and for some moments 
unable to speak. She considered it all as nonsense, as mere 
trifling and gallantry, which meant only to deceive for the 
hour; she could not but feel that it was treating her 
improperly and unworthily, and in such a way as she had 
not deserved; but it was like himself, and entirely of a piece 
with what she had seen before; and she would not allow 
herself to shew half the displeasure she felt, because he 
had been conferring an obligation, which no want of 
delicacy on his part could make a trifle to her. While her 
heart was still bounding with joy and gratitude on William’s 
behalf, she could not be severely resentful of anything that 
injured only herself; and after having twice drawn back her 
hand, and twice attempted in vain to turn away from him, 
she got up, and said only, with much agitation, “Don’t, Mr. 
Crawford, pray don’t! I beg you would not. This is a sort of 
talking which is very unpleasant to me. I must go away. I 
cannot bear it.” But he was still talking on, describing his 
affection, soliciting a return, and, finally, in words so plain 
as to bear but one meaning even to her, offering himself, 
hand, fortune, everything, to her acceptance. It was so; he 
had said it. Her astonishment and confusion increased; and 
though still not knowing how to suppose him serious, she 
could hardly stand. He pressed for an answer. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, hiding her face. “This is all 
nonsense. Do not distress me. I can hear no more of this. 
Your kindness to William makes me more obliged to you 
than words can express; but I do not want, I cannot bear, I 


must not listen to such — No, no, don’t think of me. But you 
are not thinking of me. I know it is all nothing.” 

She had burst away from him, and at that moment Sir 
Thomas was heard speaking to a servant in his way towards 
the room they were in. It was no time for farther 
assurances or entreaty, though to part with her at a 
moment when her modesty alone seemed, to his sanguine 
and preassured mind, to stand in the way of the happiness 
he sought, was a cruel necessity. She rushed out at an 
opposite door from the one her uncle was approaching, and 
was walking up and down the East room in the utmost 
confusion of contrary feeling, before Sir Thomas’s 
politeness or apologies were over, or he had reached the 
beginning of the joyful intelligence which his visitor came 
to communicate. 

She was feeling, thinking, trembling about everything; 
agitated, happy, miserable, infinitely obliged, absolutely 
angry. It was all beyond belief! He was inexcusable, 
incomprehensible! But such were his habits that he could 
do nothing without a mixture of evil. He had previously 
made her the happiest of human beings, and now he had 
insulted — she knew not what to say, how to class, or how 
to regard it. She would not have him be serious, and yet 
what could excuse the use of such words and offers, if they 
meant but to trifle? 

But William was a lieutenant. That was a fact beyond a 
doubt, and without an alloy. She would think of it for ever 
and forget all the rest. Mr. Crawford would certainly never 
address her so again: he must have seen how unwelcome it 
was to her; and in that case, how gratefully she could 
esteem him for his friendship to William! 

She would not stir farther from the East room than the 
head of the great staircase, till she had satisfied herself of 
Mr. Crawford’s having left the house; but when convinced 
of his being gone, she was eager to go down and be with 
her uncle, and have all the happiness of his joy as well as 


her own, and all the benefit of his information or his 
conjectures as to what would now be William’s destination. 
Sir Thomas was as joyful as she could desire, and very kind 
and communicative; and she had so comfortable a talk with 
him about William as to make her feel as if nothing had 
occurred to vex her, till she found, towards the close, that 
Mr. Crawford was engaged to return and dine there that 
very day. This was a most unwelcome hearing, for though 
he might think nothing of what had passed, it would be 
quite distressing to her to see him again so soon. 

She tried to get the better of it; tried very hard, as the 
dinner hour approached, to feel and appear as usual; but it 
was quite impossible for her not to look most shy and 
uncomfortable when their visitor entered the room. She 
could not have supposed it in the power of any concurrence 
of circumstances to give her so many painful sensations on 
the first day of hearing of William’s promotion. 

Mr. Crawford was not only in the room — he was soon 
close to her. He had a note to deliver from his sister. Fanny 
could not look at him, but there was no consciousness of 
past folly in his voice. She opened her note immediately, 
glad to have anything to do, and happy, as she read it, to 
feel that the fidgetings of her aunt Norris, who was also to 
dine there, screened her a little from view. 

“My dear Fanny, — for so I may now always call you, to 
the infinite relief of a tongue that has been stumbling at 
Miss Price for at least the last six weeks — I cannot let my 
brother go without sending you a few lines of general 
congratulation, and giving my most joyful consent and 
approval. Go on, my dear Fanny, and without fear; there 
can be no difficulties worth naming. I chuse to suppose that 
the assurance of my consent will be something; so you may 
smile upon him with your sweetest smiles this afternoon, 
and send him back to me even happier than he goes. — 
Yours affectionately, M. C.” 


These were not expressions to do Fanny any good; for 
though she read in too much haste and confusion to form 
the clearest judgment of Miss Crawford’s meaning, it was 
evident that she meant to compliment her on her brother’s 
attachment, and even to appear to believe it serious. She 
did not know what to do, or what to think. There was 
wretchedness in the idea of its being serious; there was 
perplexity and agitation every way. She was distressed 
whenever Mr. Crawford spoke to her, and he spoke to her 
much too often; and she was afraid there was a something 
in his voice and manner in addressing her very different 
from what they were when he talked to the others. Her 
comfort in that day’s dinner was quite destroyed: she could 
hardly eat anything; and when Sir Thomas_ good- 
humouredly observed that joy had taken away her appetite, 
she was ready to sink with shame, from the dread of Mr. 
Crawford’s interpretation; for though nothing could have 
tempted her to turn her eyes to the right hand, where he 
sat, she felt that his were immediately directed towards 
her. 

She was more silent than ever. She would hardly join 
even when William was the subject, for his commission 
came all from the right hand too, and there was pain in the 
connexion. 

She thought Lady Bertram sat longer than ever, and 
began to be in despair of ever getting away; but at last they 
were in the drawing-room, and she was able to think as she 
would, while her aunts finished the subject of William’s 
appointment in their own style. 

Mrs. Norris seemed as much delighted with the saving it 
would be to Sir Thomas as with any part of it. “ Now William 
would be able to keep himself, which would make a vast 
difference to his uncle, for it was unknown how much he 
had cost his uncle; and, indeed, it would make some 
difference in her presents too. She was very glad that she 
had given William what she did at parting, very glad, 


indeed, that it had been in her power, without material 
inconvenience, just at that time to give him something 
rather considerable; that is, for her, with her limited 
means, for now it would all be useful in helping to fit up his 
cabin. She knew he must be at some expense, that he 
would have many things to buy, though to be sure his father 
and mother would be able to put him in the way of getting 
everything very cheap; but she was very glad she had 
contributed her mite towards it.” 

“T am glad you gave him something considerable,” said 
Lady Bertram, with most unsuspicious calmness, “for J gave 
him only £10.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mrs. Norris, reddening. “Upon my word, 
he must have gone off with his pockets well lined, and at no 
expense for his journey to London either!” 

“Sir Thomas told me £10 would be enough.” 

Mrs. Norris, being not at all inclined to question its 
sufficiency, began to take the matter in another point. 

“It is amazing,” said she, “how much young people cost 
their friends, what with bringing them up and putting them 
out in the world! They little think how much it comes to, or 
what their parents, or their uncles and aunts, pay for them 
in the course of the year. Now, here are my sister Price’s 
children; take them all together, I dare say nobody would 
believe what a sum they cost Sir Thomas every year, to say 
nothing of what J do for them.” 

“Very true, sister, as you say. But, poor things! they 
cannot help it; and you know it makes very little difference 
to Sir Thomas. Fanny, William must not forget my shawl if 
he goes to the East Indies; and I shall give him a 
commission for anything else that is worth having. I wish 
he may go to the East Indies, that I may have my shawl. I 
think I will have two shawls, Fanny.” 

Fanny, meanwhile, speaking only when she could not 
help it, was very earnestly trying to understand what Mr. 
and Miss Crawford were at. There was everything in the 


world against their being serious but his words and 
manner. Everything natural, probable, reasonable, was 
against it; all their habits and ways of thinking, and all her 
own demerits. How could she have excited serious 
attachment in a man who had seen so many, and been 
admired by so many, and flirted with so many, infinitely her 
Superiors; who seemed _ so little open to _ serious 
impressions, even where pains had been taken to please 
him; who thought so slightly, so carelessly, so unfeelingly 
on all such points; who was everything to everybody, and 
seemed to find no one essential to him? And farther, how 
could it be supposed that his sister, with all her high and 
worldly notions of matrimony, would be _ forwarding 
anything of a serious nature in such a quarter? Nothing 
could be more unnatural in either. Fanny was ashamed of 
her own doubts. Everything might be possible rather than 
serious attachment, or serious approbation of it toward her. 
She had quite convinced herself of this before Sir Thomas 
and Mr. Crawford joined them. The difficulty was in 
maintaining the conviction quite so absolutely after Mr. 
Crawford was in the room; for once or twice a look seemed 
forced on her which she did not know how to class among 
the common meaning; in any other man, at least, she would 
have said that it meant something very earnest, very 
pointed. But she still tried to believe it no more than what 
he might often have expressed towards her cousins and 
fifty other women. 

She thought he was wishing to speak to her unheard by 
the rest. She fancied he was trying for it the whole evening 
at intervals, whenever Sir Thomas was out of the room, or 
at all engaged with Mrs. Norris, and she carefully refused 
him every opportunity. 

At last — it seemed an at last to Fanny’s nervousness, 
though not remarkably late — he began to talk of going 
away; but the comfort of the sound was impaired by his 
turning to her the next moment, and saying, “Have you 


nothing to send to Mary? No answer to her note? She will 
be disappointed if she receives nothing from you. Pray 
write to her, if it be only a line.” 

“Oh yes! certainly,” cried Fanny, rising in haste, the haste 
of embarrassment and of wanting to get away—’”I will write 
directly.” 

She went accordingly to the table, where she was in the 
habit of writing for her aunt, and prepared her materials 
without knowing what in the world to say. She had read 
Miss Crawford’s note only once, and how to reply to 
anything so imperfectly understood was most distressing. 
Quite unpractised in such sort of note-writing, had there 
been time for scruples and fears as to style she would have 
felt them in abundance: but something must be instantly 
written; and with only one decided feeling, that of wishing 
not to appear to think anything really intended, she wrote 
thus, in great trembling both of spirits and hand — 

“Tam very much obliged to you, my dear Miss Crawford, 
for your kind congratulations, as far as they relate to my 
dearest William. The rest of your note I know means 
nothing; but I am so unequal to anything of the sort, that I 
hope you will excuse my begging you to take no farther 
notice. I have seen too much of Mr. Crawford not to 
understand his manners; if he understood me as well, he 
would, I dare say, behave differently. I do not know what I 
write, but it would be a great favour of you never to 
mention the subject again. With thanks for the honour of 
your note, I remain, dear Miss Crawford, etc., etc.” 

The conclusion was scarcely intelligible from increasing 
fright, for she found that Mr. Crawford, under pretence of 
receiving the note, was coming towards her. 

“You cannot think I mean to hurry you,” said he, in an 
undervoice, perceiving the amazing trepidation with which 
she made up the note, “you cannot think I have any such 
object. Do not hurry yourself, I entreat.” 


“Oh! I thank you; I have quite done, just done; it will be 
ready in a moment; I am very much obliged to you; if you 
will be so good as to give that to Miss Crawford.” 

The note was held out, and must be taken; and as she 
instantly and with averted eyes walked towards the 
fireplace, where sat the others, he had nothing to do but to 
go in good earnest. 

Fanny thought she had never known a day of greater 
agitation, both of pain and pleasure; but happily the 
pleasure was not of a sort to die with the day; for every day 
would restore the knowledge of William’s advancement, 
whereas the pain, she hoped, would return no more. She 
had no doubt that her note must appear excessively ill- 
written, that the language would disgrace a child, for her 
distress had allowed no arrangement; but at least it would 
assure them both of her being neither imposed on nor 
gratified by Mr. Crawford’s attentions. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Fanny had by no means forgotten Mr. Crawford when she 
awoke the next morning; but she remembered the purport 
of her note, and was not less sanguine as to its effect than 
she had been the night before. If Mr. Crawford would but 
go away! That was what she most earnestly desired: go and 
take his sister with him, as he was to do, and as he 
returned to Mansfield on purpose to do. And why it was not 
done already she could not devise, for Miss Crawford 
certainly wanted no delay. Fanny had hoped, in the course 
of his yesterday’s visit, to hear the day named; but he had 
only spoken of their journey as what would take place ere 
long. 

Having so satisfactorily settled the conviction her note 
would convey, she could not but be astonished to see Mr. 
Crawford, as she accidentally did, coming up to the house 
again, and at an hour as early as the day before. His 
coming might have nothing to do with her, but she must 
avoid seeing him if possible; and being then on her way 
upstairs, she resolved there to remain, during the whole of 
his visit, unless actually sent for; and as Mrs. Norris was 
still in the house, there seemed little danger of her being 
wanted. 

She sat some time in a good deal of agitation, listening, 
trembling, and fearing to be sent for every moment; but as 
no footsteps approached the East room, she grew gradually 
composed, could sit down, and be able to employ herself, 
and able to hope that Mr. Crawford had come and would go 
without her being obliged to know anything of the matter. 

Nearly half an hour had passed, and she was growing 
very comfortable, when suddenly the sound of a step in 
regular approach was heard; a heavy step, an unusual step 
in that part of the house: it was her uncle’s; she knew it as 


well as his voice; she had trembled at it as often, and began 
to tremble again, at the idea of his coming up to speak to 
her, whatever might be the subject. It was indeed Sir 
Thomas who opened the door and asked if she were there, 
and if he might come in. The terror of his former occasional 
visits to that room seemed all renewed, and she felt as if he 
were going to examine her again in French and English. 

She was all attention, however, in placing a chair for him, 
and trying to appear honoured; and, in her agitation, had 
quite overlooked the deficiencies of her apartment, till he, 
stopping short as he entered, said, with much surprise, 
“Why have you no fire to-day?” 

There was snow on the ground, and she was sitting in a 
shawl. She hesitated. 

“T am not cold, sir: I never sit here long at this time of 
year.” 

“But you have a fire in general?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How comes this about? Here must be some mistake. I 
understood that you had the use of this room by way of 
making you perfectly comfortable. In your bedchamber I 
know you cannot have a fire. Here is some _ great 
misapprehension which must be rectified. It is highly unfit 
for you to sit, be it only half an hour a day, without a fire. 
You are not strong. You are chilly. Your aunt cannot be 
aware of this.” 

Fanny would rather have been silent; but being obliged 
to speak, she could not forbear, in justice to the aunt she 
loved best, from saying something in which the words “my 
aunt Norris” were distinguishable. 

“T understand,” cried her uncle, recollecting himself, and 
not wanting to hear more: “I understand. Your aunt Norris 
has always been an advocate, and very judiciously, for 
young people’s being brought up without unnecessary 
indulgences; but there should be moderation in everything. 
She is also very hardy herself, which of course will 


influence her in her opinion of the wants of others. And on 
another account, too, I can perfectly comprehend. I know 
what her sentiments have always been. The principle was 
good in itself, but it may have been, and I believe has been, 
carried too far in your case. I am aware that there has been 
sometimes, in some points, a misplaced distinction; but I 
think too well of you, Fanny, to suppose you will ever 
harbour resentment on that account. You have an 
understanding which will prevent you from receiving things 
only in part, and judging partially by the event. You will 
take in the whole of the past, you will consider times, 
persons, and probabilities, and you will feel that they were 
not least your friends who were educating and preparing 
you for that mediocrity of condition which seemed to be 
your lot. Though their caution may prove eventually 
unnecessary, it was kindly meant; and of this you may be 
assured, that every advantage of affluence will be doubled 
by the little privations and restrictions that may have been 
imposed. I am sure you will not disappoint my opinion of 
you, by failing at any time to treat your aunt Norris with 
the respect and attention that are due to her. But enough of 
this. Sit down, my dear. I must speak to you for a few 
minutes, but I will not detain you long.” 

Fanny obeyed, with eyes cast down and colour rising. 
After a moment’s pause, Sir Thomas, trying to suppress a 
smile, went on. 

“You are not aware, perhaps, that I have had a visitor 
this morning. I had not been long in my own room, after 
breakfast, when Mr. Crawford was shewn in. His errand 
you may probably conjecture.” 

Fanny’s colour grew deeper and deeper; and her uncle, 
perceiving that she was embarrassed to a degree that made 
either speaking or looking up quite impossible, turned away 
his own eyes, and without any farther pause proceeded in 
his account of Mr. Crawford’s visit. 


Mr. Crawford’s business had been to declare himself the 
lover of Fanny, make decided proposals for her, and entreat 
the sanction of the uncle, who seemed to stand in the place 
of her parents; and he had done it all so well, so openly, so 
liberally, so properly, that Sir Thomas, feeling, moreover, 
his own replies, and his own remarks to have been very 
much to the purpose, was exceedingly happy to give the 
particulars of their conversation; and little aware of what 
was passing in his niece’s mind, conceived that by such 
details he must be gratifying her far more than himself. He 
talked, therefore, for several minutes without Fanny’s 
daring to interrupt him. She had hardly even attained the 
wish to do it. Her mind was in too much confusion. She had 
changed her position; and, with her eyes fixed intently on 
one of the windows, was listening to her uncle in the 
utmost perturbation and dismay. For a moment he ceased, 
but she had barely become conscious of it, when, rising 
from his chair, he said, “And now, Fanny, having performed 
one part of my commission, and shewn you everything 
placed on a basis the most assured and satisfactory, I may 
execute the remainder by prevailing on you to accompany 
me downstairs, where, though I cannot but presume on 
having been no unacceptable companion myself, I must 
submit to your finding one still better worth listening to. 
Mr. Crawford, as you have perhaps foreseen, is yet in the 
house. He is in my room, and hoping to see you there.” 

There was a look, a start, an exclamation on hearing this, 
which astonished Sir Thomas; but what was his increase of 
astonishment on hearing her exclaim—”Oh! no, sir, I 
cannot, indeed I cannot go down to him. Mr. Crawford 
ought to know — he must know that: I told him enough 
yesterday to convince him; he spoke to me on this subject 
yesterday, and I told him without disguise that it was very 
disagreeable to me, and quite out of my power to return his 
good opinion.” 


“T do not catch your meaning,” said Sir Thomas, sitting 
down again. “Out of your power to return his good opinion? 
What is all this? I know he spoke to you yesterday, and (as 
far as I understand) received as much encouragement to 
proceed as a well-judging young woman could permit 
herself to give. I was very much pleased with what I 
collected to have been your behaviour on the occasion; it 
shewed a discretion highly to be commended. But now, 
when he has made his overtures so properly, and 
honourably — what are your scruples now?” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” cried Fanny, forced by the 
anxiety of the moment even to tell her uncle that he was 
wrong; “you are quite mistaken. How could Mr. Crawford 
say such a thing? I gave him no encouragement yesterday. 
On the contrary, I told him, I cannot recollect my exact 
words, but I am sure I told him that I would not listen to 
him, that it was very unpleasant to me in every respect, and 
that I begged him never to talk to me in that manner again. 
I am sure I said as much as that and more; and I should 
have said still more, if I had been quite certain of his 
meaning anything seriously; but I did not like to be, I could 
not bear to be, imputing more than might be intended. I 
thought it might all pass for nothing with him.” 

She could say no more; her breath was almost gone. 

“Am I to understand,” said Sir Thomas, after a few 
moments’ silence, “that you mean to refuse Mr. Crawford?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Refuse him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Refuse Mr. Crawford! Upon what plea? For what 
reason?” 

“T — I cannot like him, sir, well enough to marry him.” 

“This is very strange!” said Sir Thomas, in a voice of 
calm displeasure. “There is something in this which my 
comprehension does not reach. Here is a young man 
wishing to pay his addresses to you, with everything to 


recommend him: not merely situation in life, fortune, and 
character, but with more than common agreeableness, with 
address and conversation pleasing to everybody. And he is 
not an acquaintance of to-day; you have now known him 
some time. His sister, moreover, is your intimate friend, and 
he has been doing that for your brother, which I should 
suppose would have been almost sufficient 
recommendation to you, had there been no other. It is very 
uncertain when my interest might have got William on. He 
has done it already.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, in a faint voice, and looking down with 
fresh shame; and she did feel almost ashamed of herself, 
after such a picture as her uncle had drawn, for not liking 
Mr. Crawford. 

“You must have been aware,” continued Sir Thomas 
presently, “you must have been some time aware of a 
particularity in Mr. Crawford’s manners to you. This cannot 
have taken you by surprise. You must have observed his 
attentions; and though you always received them very 
properly (I have no accusation to make on that head), I 
never perceived them to be unpleasant to you. I am half 
inclined to think, Fanny, that you do not quite know your 
own feelings.” 

“Oh yes, sir! indeed I do. His attentions were always — 
what I did not like.” 

Sir Thomas looked at her with deeper surprise. “This is 
beyond me,” said he. “This requires explanation. Young as 
you are, and having seen scarcely any one, it is hardly 
possible that your affections—” 

He paused and eyed her fixedly. He saw her lips formed 
into a no, though the sound was inarticulate, but her face 
was like scarlet. That, however, in so modest a girl, might 
be very compatible with innocence; and chusing at least to 
appear satisfied, he quickly added, “No, no, I know that is 
quite out of the question; quite impossible. Well, there is 
nothing more to be said.” 


And for a few minutes he did say nothing. He was deep in 
thought. His niece was deep in thought likewise, trying to 
harden and prepare herself against farther questioning. 
She would rather die than own the truth; and she hoped, by 
a little reflection, to fortify herself beyond betraying it. 

“Independently of the interest which Mr. Crawford’s 
choice seemed to justify” said Sir Thomas, beginning again, 
and very composedly, “his wishing to marry at all so early is 
recommendatory to me. I am an advocate for early 
marriages, where there are means in proportion, and would 
have every young man, with a sufficient income, settle as 
soon after four-and-twenty as he can. This is so much my 
opinion, that I am sorry to think how little likely my own 
eldest son, your cousin, Mr. Bertram, is to marry early; but 
at present, as far as I can judge, matrimony makes no part 
of his plans or thoughts. I wish he were more likely to fix.” 
Here was a glance at Fanny. “Edmund, I consider, from his 
dispositions and habits, as much more likely to marry early 
than his brother. He, indeed, I have lately thought, has seen 
the woman he could love, which, I am convinced, my eldest 
son has not. Am I right? Do you agree with me, my dear?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

It was gently, but it was calmly said, and Sir Thomas was 
easy on the score of the cousins. But the removal of his 
alarm did his niece no service: as her unaccountableness 
was confirmed his displeasure increased; and getting up 
and walking about the room with a frown, which Fanny 
could picture to herself, though she dared not lift up her 
eyes, he shortly afterwards, and in a voice of authority, 
said, “Have you any reason, child, to think ill of Mr. 
Crawford’s temper?” 

“No, sir.” 

She longed to add, “But of his principles I have”; but her 
heart sunk under the appalling prospect of discussion, 
explanation, and probably non-conviction. Her ill opinion of 
him was founded chiefly on observations, which, for her 


cousins’ sake, she could scarcely dare mention to their 
father. Maria and Julia, and especially Maria, were so 
closely implicated in Mr. Crawford’s misconduct, that she 
could not give his character, such as she believed it, 
without betraying them. She had hoped that, to a man like 
her uncle, so discerning, so honourable, so good, the simple 
acknowledgment of settled dislike on her side would have 
been sufficient. To her infinite grief she found it was not. 
Sir Thomas came towards the table where she sat in 
trembling wretchedness, and with a good deal of cold 
sternness, said, “It is of no use, I perceive, to talk to you. 
We had better put an end to this most mortifying 
conference. Mr. Crawford must not be kept longer waiting. 
I will, therefore, only add, as thinking it my duty to mark 
my opinion of your conduct, that you have disappointed 
every expectation I had formed, and proved yourself of a 
character the very reverse of what I had supposed. For I 
had, Fanny, as I think my behaviour must have shewn, 
formed a very favourable opinion of you from the period of 
my return to England. I had thought you peculiarly free 
from wilfulness of temper, self-conceit, and every tendency 
to that independence of spirit which prevails so much in 
modern days, even in young women, and which in young 
women is offensive and disgusting beyond all common 
offence. But you have now shewn me that you can be wilful 
and perverse; that you can and will decide for yourself, 
without any consideration or deference for those who have 
surely some right to guide you, without even asking their 
advice. You have shewn yourself very, very different from 
anything that I had imagined. The advantage or 
disadvantage of your family, of your parents, your brothers 
and sisters, never seems to have had a moment’s share in 
your thoughts on this occasion. How they might be 
benefited, how they must rejoice in such an establishment 
for you, is nothing to you. You think only of yourself, and 
because you do not feel for Mr. Crawford exactly what a 


young heated fancy imagines to be _ necessary for 
happiness, you resolve to refuse him at once, without 
wishing even for a little time to consider of it, a little more 
time for cool consideration, and for really examining your 
own inclinations; and are, in a wild fit of folly, throwing 
away from you such an opportunity of being settled in life, 
eligibly, honourably, nobly settled, as will, probably, never 
occur to you again. Here is a young man of sense, of 
character, of temper, of manners, and of fortune, 
exceedingly attached to you, and seeking your hand in the 
most handsome and disinterested way; and let me tell you, 
Fanny, that you may live eighteen years longer in the world 
without being addressed by a man of half Mr. Crawford’s 
estate, or a tenth part of his merits. Gladly would I have 
bestowed either of my own daughters on him. Maria is 
nobly married; but had Mr. Crawford sought Julia’s hand, I 
should have given it to him with superior and more 
heartfelt satisfaction than I gave Maria’s to Mr. 
Rushworth.” After half a moment’s pause: “And I should 
have been very much surprised had either of my daughters, 
on receiving a proposal of marriage at any time which 
might carry with it only half the eligibility of this, 
immediately and peremptorily, and without paying my 
opinion or my regard the compliment of any consultation, 
put a decided negative on it. I should have been much 
surprised and much hurt by such a proceeding. I should 
have thought it a gross violation of duty and respect. You 
are not to be judged by the same rule. You do not owe me 
the duty of a child. But, Fanny, if your heart can acquit you 
of ingratitude—” 

He ceased. Fanny was by this time crying so bitterly that, 
angry as he was, he would not press that article farther. 
Her heart was almost broke by such a picture of what she 
appeared to him; by such accusations, so heavy, so 
multiplied, so rising in dreadful gradation! Self-willed, 
obstinate, selfish, and ungrateful. He thought her all this. 


She had deceived his expectations; she had lost his good 
opinion. What was to become of her? 

“T am very sorry,” said she inarticulately, through her 
tears, “I am very sorry indeed.” 

“Sorry! yes, I hope you are sorry; and you will probably 
have reason to be long sorry for this day’s transactions.” 

“If it were possible for me to do otherwise” said she, with 
another strong effort; “but I am so perfectly convinced that 
I could never make him happy, and that I should be 
miserable myself.” 

Another burst of tears; but in spite of that burst, and in 
spite of that great black word miserable, which served to 
introduce it, Sir Thomas began to think a little relenting, a 
little change of inclination, might have something to do 
with it; and to augur favourably from the personal entreaty 
of the young man himself. He knew her to be very timid, 
and exceedingly nervous; and thought it not improbable 
that her mind might be in such a state as a little time, a 
little pressing, a little patience, and a little impatience, a 
judicious mixture of all on the lover’s side, might work their 
usual effect on. If the gentleman would but persevere, if he 
had but love enough to persevere, Sir Thomas began to 
have hopes; and these reflections having passed across his 
mind and cheered it, “Well,” said he, in a tone of becoming 
gravity, but of less anger, “well, child, dry up your tears. 
There is no use in these tears; they can do no good. You 
must now come downstairs with me. Mr. Crawford has been 
kept waiting too long already. You must give him your own 
answer: we cannot expect him to be satisfied with less; and 
you only can explain to him the grounds of that 
misconception of your sentiments, which, unfortunately for 
himself, he certainly has imbibed. I am totally unequal to 
it.” 

But Fanny shewed such reluctance, such misery, at the 
idea of going down to him, that Sir Thomas, after a little 
consideration, judged it better to indulge her. His hopes 


from both gentleman and lady suffered a small depression 
in consequence; but when he looked at his niece, and saw 
the state of feature and complexion which her crying had 
brought her into, he thought there might be as much lost as 
gained by an immediate interview. With a few words, 
therefore, of no particular meaning, he walked off by 
himself, leaving his poor niece to sit and cry over what had 
passed, with very wretched feelings. 

Her mind was all disorder. The past, present, future, 
everything was terrible. But her uncle’s anger gave her the 
severest pain of all. Selfish and ungrateful! to have 
appeared so to him! She was miserable for ever. She had no 
one to take her part, to counsel, or speak for her. Her only 
friend was absent. He might have softened his father; but 
all, perhaps all, would think her selfish and ungrateful. She 
might have to endure the reproach again and again; she 
might hear it, or see it, or know it to exist for ever in every 
connexion about her. She could not but feel some 
resentment against Mr. Crawford; yet, if he really loved her, 
and were unhappy too! It was all wretchedness together. 

In about a quarter of an hour her uncle returned; she 
was almost ready to faint at the sight of him. He spoke 
calmly, however, without austerity, without reproach, and 
she revived a little. There was comfort, too, in his words, as 
well as his manner, for he began with, “Mr. Crawford is 
gone: he has just left me. I need not repeat what has 
passed. I do not want to add to anything you may now be 
feeling, by an account of what he has felt. Suffice it, that he 
has behaved in the most gentlemanlike and generous 
manner, and has confirmed me in a most favourable opinion 
of his understanding, heart, and temper. Upon my 
representation of what you were suffering, he immediately, 
and with the greatest delicacy, ceased to urge to see you 
for the present.” 

Here Fanny, who had looked up, looked down again. “Of 
course,” continued her uncle, “it cannot be supposed but 


that he should request to speak with you alone, be it only 
for five minutes; a request too natural, a claim too just to 
be denied. But there is no time fixed; perhaps to-morrow, or 
whenever your spirits are composed enough. For the 
present you have only to tranquillise yourself. Check these 
tears; they do but exhaust you. If, as I am willing to 
suppose, you wish to shew me any observance, you will not 
give way to these emotions, but endeavour to reason 
yourself into a stronger frame of mind. I advise you to go 
out: the air will do you good; go out for an hour on the 
gravel; you will have the shrubbery to yourself, and will be 
the better for air and exercise. And, Fanny” (turning back 
again for a moment), “I shall make no mention below of 
what has passed; I shall not even tell your aunt Bertram. 
There is no occasion for spreading the disappointment; say 
nothing about it yourself.” 

This was an order to be most joyfully obeyed; this was an 
act of kindness which Fanny felt at her heart. To be spared 
from her aunt Norris’s interminable reproaches! he left her 
in a glow of gratitude. Anything might be bearable rather 
than such reproaches. Even to see Mr. Crawford would be 
less overpowering. 

She walked out directly, as her uncle recommended, and 
followed his advice throughout, as far as she could; did 
check her tears; did earnestly try to compose her spirits 
and strengthen her mind. She wished to prove to him that 
she did desire his comfort, and sought to regain his favour; 
and he had given her another strong motive for exertion, in 
keeping the whole affair from the knowledge of her aunts. 
Not to excite suspicion by her look or manner was now an 
object worth attaining; and she felt equal to almost 
anything that might save her from her aunt Norris. 

She was struck, quite struck, when, on returning from 
her walk and going into the East room again, the first thing 
which caught her eye was a fire lighted and burning. A fire! 
it seemed too much; just at that time to be giving her such 


an indulgence was exciting even painful gratitude. She 
wondered that Sir Thomas could have leisure to think of 
such a trifle again; but she soon found, from the voluntary 
information of the housemaid, who came in to attend it, 
that so it was to be every day. Sir Thomas had given orders 
for it. 

“T must be a brute, indeed, if I can be really ungrateful 
said she, in soliloquy. “Heaven defend me from being 
ungrateful!” 

She saw nothing more of her uncle, nor of her aunt 
Norris, till they met at dinner. Her uncle’s behaviour to her 
was then as nearly as possible what it had been before; she 
was sure he did not mean there should be any change, and 
that it was only her own conscience that could fancy any; 
but her aunt was soon quarrelling with her; and when she 
found how much and how unpleasantly her having only 
walked out without her aunt’s knowledge could be dwelt 
on, she felt all the reason she had to bless the kindness 
which saved her from the same spirit of reproach, exerted 
on a more momentous subject. 

“If I had known you were going out, I should have got 
you just to go as far as my house with some orders for 
Nanny,” said she, “which I have since, to my very great 
inconvenience, been obliged to go and carry myself. I could 
very ill spare the time, and you might have saved me the 
trouble, if you would only have been so good as to let us 
know you were going out. It would have made no difference 
to you, I suppose, whether you had walked in the shrubbery 
or gone to my house.” 

“T recommended the shrubbery to Fanny as the driest 
place,” said Sir Thomas. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Norris, with a moment’s check, “that was 
very kind of you, Sir Thomas; but you do not know how dry 
the path is to my house. Fanny would have had quite as 
good a walk there, I assure you, with the advantage of 
being of some use, and obliging her aunt: it is all her fault. 
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If she would but have let us know she was going out but 
there is a something about Fanny, I have often observed it 
before — she likes to go her own way to work; she does not 
like to be dictated to; she takes her own independent walk 
whenever she can; she certainly has a little spirit of 
secrecy, and independence, and nonsense, about her, which 
I would advise her to get the better of.” 

As a general reflection on Fanny, Sir Thomas thought 
nothing could be more unjust, though he had been so lately 
expressing the same sentiments himself, and he tried to 
turn the conversation: tried repeatedly before he could 
succeed; for Mrs. Norris had not discernment enough to 
perceive, either now, or at any other time, to what degree 
he thought well of his niece, or how very far he was from 
wishing to have his own children’s merits set off by the 
depreciation of hers. She was talking at Fanny, and 
resenting this private walk half through the dinner. 

It was over, however, at last; and the evening set in with 
more composure to Fanny, and more cheerfulness of spirits 
than she could have hoped for after so stormy a morning; 
but she trusted, in the first place, that she had done right: 
that her judgment had not misled her. For the purity of her 
intentions she could answer; and she was willing to hope, 
secondly, that her uncle’s displeasure was abating, and 
would abate farther as he considered the matter with more 
impartiality, and felt, as a good man must feel, how 
wretched, and how unpardonable, how hopeless, and how 
wicked it was to marry without affection. 

When the meeting with which she was threatened for the 
morrow was past, she could not but flatter herself that the 
subject would be finally concluded, and Mr. Crawford once 
gone from Mansfield, that everything would soon be as if no 
such subject had existed. She would not, could not believe, 
that Mr. Crawford’s affection for her could distress him 
long; his mind was not of that sort. London would soon 
bring its cure. In London he would soon learn to wonder at 


his infatuation, and be thankful for the right reason in her 
which had saved him from its evil consequences. 

While Fanny’s mind was engaged in these sort of hopes, 
her uncle was, soon after tea, called out of the room; an 
occurrence too common to strike her, and she thought 
nothing of it till the butler reappeared ten minutes 
afterwards, and advancing decidedly towards herself, said, 
“Sir Thomas wishes to speak with you, ma’am, in his own 
room.” Then it occurred to her what might be going on; a 
suspicion rushed over her mind which drove the colour 
from her cheeks; but instantly rising, she was preparing to 
obey, when Mrs. Norris called out, “Stay, stay, Fanny! what 
are you about? where are you going? don’t be in such a 
hurry. Depend upon it, it is not you who are wanted; 
depend upon it, it is me” (looking at the butler); “but you 
are so very eager to put yourself forward. What should Sir 
Thomas want you for? It is me, Baddeley, you mean; I am 
coming this moment. You mean me, Baddeley, I am sure; Sir 
Thomas wants me, not Miss Price.” 

But Baddeley was stout. “No, ma’am, it is Miss Price; I 
am certain of its being Miss Price.” And there was a half- 
smile with the words, which meant, “I do not think you 
would answer the purpose at all.” 

Mrs. Norris, much discontented, was obliged to compose 
herself to work again; and Fanny, walking off in agitating 
consciousness, found herself, as she anticipated, in another 
minute alone with Mr. Crawford. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


The conference was neither so short nor so conclusive as 
the lady had designed. The gentleman was not so easily 
satisfied. He had all the disposition to persevere that Sir 
Thomas could wish him. He had vanity, which strongly 
inclined him in the first place to think she did love him, 
though she might not know it herself; and which, secondly, 
when constrained at last to admit that she did know her 
own present feelings, convinced him that he should be able 
in time to make those feelings what he wished. 

He was in love, very much in love; and it was a love 
which, operating on an active, sanguine spirit, of more 
warmth than delicacy, made her affection appear of greater 
consequence because it was withheld, and determined him 
to have the glory, as well as the felicity, of forcing her to 
love him. 

He would not despair: he would not desist. He had every 
well-grounded reason for solid attachment; he knew her to 
have all the worth that could justify the warmest hopes of 
lasting happiness with her; her conduct at this very time, 
by speaking the disinterestedness and delicacy of her 
character (qualities which he believed most rare indeed), 
was of a sort to heighten all his wishes, and confirm all his 
resolutions. He knew not that he had a pre-engaged heart 
to attack. Of that he had no suspicion. He considered her 
rather as one who had never thought on the subject enough 
to be in danger; who had been guarded by youth, a youth of 
mind as lovely as of person; whose modesty had prevented 
her from understanding his attentions, and who was still 
overpowered by the suddenness of addresses so wholly 
unexpected, and the novelty of a situation which her fancy 
had never taken into account. 


Must it not follow of course, that, when he was 
understood, he should succeed? He believed it fully. Love 
such as his, in a man like himself, must with perseverance 
secure a return, and at no great distance; and he had so 
much delight in the idea of obliging her to love him in a 
very short time, that her not loving him now was scarcely 
regretted. A little difficulty to be overcome was no evil to 
Henry Crawford. He rather derived spirits from it. He had 
been apt to gain hearts too easily. His situation was new 
and animating. 

To Fanny, however, who had known too much opposition 
all her life to find any charm in it, all this was unintelligible. 
She found that he did mean to persevere; but how he could, 
after such language from her as she felt herself obliged to 
use, was not to be understood. She told him that she did 
not love him, could not love him, was sure she never should 
love him; that such a change was quite impossible; that the 
subject was most painful to her; that she must entreat him 
never to mention it again, to allow her to leave him at once, 
and let it be considered as concluded for ever. And when 
farther pressed, had added, that in her opinion their 
dispositions were so totally dissimilar as to make mutual 
affection incompatible; and that they were unfitted for each 
other by nature, education, and habit. All this she had said, 
and with the earnestness of sincerity; yet this was not 
enough, for he immediately denied there being anything 
uncongenial in their characters, or anything unfriendly in 
their situations; and positively declared, that he would still 
love, and still hope! 

Fanny knew her own meaning, but was no judge of her 
own manner. Her manner was incurably gentle; and she 
was not aware how much it concealed the sternness of her 
purpose. Her diffidence, gratitude, and softness made every 
expression of indifference seem almost an effort of self- 
denial; seem, at least, to be giving nearly as much pain to 
herself as to him. Mr. Crawford was no longer the Mr. 


Crawford who, as the clandestine, insidious, treacherous 
admirer of Maria Bertram, had been her abhorrence, whom 
she had hated to see or to speak to, in whom she could 
believe no good quality to exist, and whose power, even of 
being agreeable, she had barely acknowledged. He was 
now the Mr. Crawford who was addressing herself with 
ardent, disinterested love; whose feelings were apparently 
become all that was honourable and upright, whose views 
of happiness were all fixed on a marriage of attachment; 
who was pouring out his sense of her merits, describing 
and describing again his affection, proving as far as words 
could prove it, and in the language, tone, and spirit of a 
man of talent too, that he sought her for her gentleness and 
her goodness; and to complete the whole, he was now the 
Mr. Crawford who had procured William’s promotion! 

Here was a change, and here were claims which could 
not but operate! She might have disdained him in all the 
dignity of angry virtue, in the grounds of Sotherton, or the 
theatre at Mansfield Park; but he approached her now with 
rights that demanded different treatment. She must be 
courteous, and she must be compassionate. She must have 
a sensation of being honoured, and whether thinking of 
herself or her brother, she must have a strong feeling of 
gratitude. The effect of the whole was a manner so pitying 
and agitated, and words intermingled with her refusal so 
expressive of obligation and concern, that to a temper of 
vanity and hope like Crawford’s, the truth, or at least the 
strength of her indifference, might well be questionable; 
and he was not so irrational as Fanny considered him, in 
the professions of persevering, assiduous, and _ not 
desponding attachment which closed the interview. 

It was with reluctance that he suffered her to go; but 
there was no look of despair in parting to belie his words, 
or give her hopes of his being less unreasonable than he 
professed himself. 


Now she was angry. Some resentment did arise at a 
perseverance so selfish and ungenerous. Here was again a 
want of delicacy and regard for others which had formerly 
so struck and disgusted her. Here was again a something of 
the same Mr. Crawford whom she had so reprobated 
before. How evidently was there a gross want of feeling 
and humanity where his own pleasure was concerned; and 
alas! how always known no principle to supply as a duty 
what the heart was deficient in! Had her own affections 
been as free as perhaps they ought to have been, he never 
could have engaged them. 

So thought Fanny, in good truth and sober sadness, as 
she sat musing over that too great indulgence and luxury of 
a fire upstairs: wondering at the past and _ present; 
wondering at what was yet to come, and in a nervous 
agitation which made nothing clear to her but the 
persuasion of her being never under any circumstances 
able to love Mr. Crawford, and the felicity of having a fire to 
sit over and think of it. 

Sir Thomas was obliged, or obliged himself, to wait till 
the morrow for a knowledge of what had passed between 
the young people. He then saw Mr. Crawford, and received 
his account. The first feeling was disappointment: he had 
hoped better things; he had thought that an hour’s entreaty 
from a young man like Crawford could not have worked so 
little change on a gentle-tempered girl like Fanny; but there 
was speedy comfort in the determined views and sanguine 
perseverance of the lover; and when seeing such 
confidence of success in the principal, Sir , Thomas was soon 
able to depend on it himself. 

Nothing was omitted, on his side, of civility, compliment, 
or kindness, that might assist the plan. Mr. Crawford’s 
steadiness was honoured, and Fanny was praised, and the 
connexion was still the most desirable in the world. At 
Mansfield Park Mr. Crawford would always be welcome; he 
had only to consult his own judgment and feelings as to the 


frequency of his visits, at present or in future. In all his 
niece’s family and friends, there could be but one opinion, 
one wish on the subject; the influence of all who loved her 
must incline one way. 

Everything was said that could encourage, every 
encouragement received with grateful joy, and the 
gentlemen parted the best of friends. 

Satisfied that the cause was now on a footing the most 
proper and hopeful, Sir Thomas resolved to abstain from all 
farther importunity with his niece, and to shew no open 
interference. Upon her disposition he believed kindness 
might be the best way of working. Entreaty should be from 
one quarter only. The forbearance of her family on a point, 
respecting which she could be in no doubt of their wishes, 
might be their surest means of forwarding it. Accordingly, 
on this principle, Sir Thomas took the first opportunity of 
saying to her with a mild gravity, intended to be 
overcoming, “Well, Fanny, I have seen Mr. Crawford again, 
and learn from him exactly how matters stand between you. 
He is a most extraordinary young man, and whatever be 
the event, you must feel that you have created an 
attachment of no common character; though, young as you 
are, and little acquainted with the transient, varying, 
unsteady nature of love, as it generally exists, you cannot 
be struck as I am with all that is wonderful in a 
perseverance of this sort against discouragement. With him 
it is entirely a matter of feeling: he claims no merit in it; 
perhaps is entitled to none. Yet, having chosen so well, his 
constancy has a respectable stamp. Had his choice been 
less unexceptionable, I should have condemned his 
persevering.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Fanny, “I am very sorry that Mr. 
Crawford should continue to know that it is paying me a 
very great compliment, and I feel most undeservedly 
honoured; but I am so perfectly convinced, and I have told 
him so, that it never will be in my power—” 


“My dear,” interrupted Sir Thomas, “there is no occasion 
for this. Your feelings are as well known to me as my 
wishes and regrets must be to you. There is nothing more 
to be said or done. From this hour the subject is never to be 
revived between us. You will have nothing to fear, or to be 
agitated about. You cannot suppose me capable of trying to 
persuade you to marry against your inclinations. Your 
happiness and advantage are all that I have in view, and 
nothing is required of you but to bear with Mr. Crawford’s 
endeavours to convince you that they may not be 
incompatible with his. He proceeds at his own risk. You are 
on safe ground. I have engaged for your seeing him 
whenever he calls, as you might have done had nothing of 
this sort occurred. You will see him with the rest of us, in 
the same manner, and, as much as you can, dismissing the 
recollection of everything unpleasant. He _ leaves 
Northamptonshire so soon, that even this slight sacrifice 
cannot be often demanded. The future must be very 
uncertain. And now, my dear Fanny, this subject is closed 
between us.” 

The promised departure was all that Fanny could think of 
with much satisfaction. Her uncle’s kind expressions, 
however, and forbearing manner, were sensibly felt; and 
when she considered how much of the truth was unknown 
to him, she believed she had no right to wonder at the line 
of conduct he pursued. He, who had married a daughter to 
Mr. Rushworth: romantic delicacy was certainly not to be 
expected from him. She must do her duty, and trust that 
time might make her duty easier than it now was. 

She could not, though only eighteen, suppose Mr. 
Crawford’s attachment would hold out for ever; she could 
not but imagine that steady, unceasing discouragement 
from herself would put an end to it in time. How much time 
she might, in her own fancy, allot for its dominion, is 
another concern. It would not be fair to inquire into a 
young lady’s exact estimate of her own perfections. 


In spite of his intended silence, Sir Thomas found himself 
once more obliged to mention the subject to his niece, to 
prepare her briefly for its being imparted to her aunts; a 
measure which he would still have avoided, if possible, but 
which became necessary from the totally opposite feelings 
of Mr. Crawford as to any secrecy of proceeding. He had no 
idea of concealment. It was all known at the Parsonage, 
where he loved to talk over the future with both his sisters, 
and it would be rather gratifying to him to have 
enlightened witnesses of the progress of his success. When 
Sir Thomas understood this, he felt the necessity of making 
his own wife and sister-in-law acquainted with the business 
without delay; though, on Fanny’s account, he almost 
dreaded the effect of the communication to Mrs. Norris as 
much as Fanny herself. He deprecated her mistaken but 
well-meaning zeal. Sir Thomas, indeed, was, by this time, 
not very far from classing Mrs. Norris as one of those well- 
meaning people who are always doing mistaken and very 
disagreeable things. 

Mrs. Norris, however, relieved him. He pressed for the 
strictest forbearance and silence towards their niece; she 
not only promised, but did observe it. She only looked her 
increased ill-will. Angry she was: bitterly angry; but she 
was more angry with Fanny for having received such an 
offer than for refusing it. It was an injury and affront to 
Julia, who ought to have been Mr. Crawford’s choice; and, 
independently of that, she disliked Fanny, because she had 
neglected her; and she would have grudged such an 
elevation to one whom she had been always trying to 
depress. 

Sir Thomas gave her more credit for discretion on the 
occasion than she deserved; and Fanny could have blessed 
her for allowing her only to see her displeasure, and not to 
hear it. 

Lady Bertram took it differently. She had been a beauty, 
and a prosperous beauty, all her life; and beauty and wealth 


were all that excited her respect. To know Fanny to be 
sought in marriage by a man of fortune, raised her, 
therefore, very much in her opinion. By convincing her that 
Fanny was very pretty, which she had been doubting about 
before, and that she would be advantageously married, it 
made her feel a sort of credit in calling her niece. 

“Well, Fanny,” said she, as soon as they were alone 
together afterwards, and she really had known something 
like impatience to be alone with her, and her countenance, 
as she spoke, had extraordinary animation; “Well, Fanny, I 
have had a very agreeable surprise this morning. I must 
just speak of it once, I told Sir Thomas I must once, and 
then I shall have done. I give you joy, my dear niece.” And 
looking at her complacently, she added, “Humph, we 
certainly are a handsome family!” 

Fanny coloured, and doubted at first what to say; when, 
hoping to assail her on her vulnerable side, she presently 
answered — 

“My dear aunt, you cannot wish me to do differently from 
what I have done, I am sure. You cannot wish me to marry; 
for you would miss me, should not you? Yes, I am sure you 
would miss me too much for that.” 

“No, my dear, I should not think of missing you, when 
such an offer as this comes in your way. I could do very well 
without you, if you were married to a man of such good 
estate as Mr. Crawford. And you must be aware, Fanny, that 
it is every young woman’s duty to accept such a very 
unexceptionable offer as this.” 

This was almost the only rule of conduct, the only piece 
of advice, which Fanny had ever received from her aunt in 
the course of eight years and a half. It silenced her. She felt 
how unprofitable contention would be. If her aunt’s feelings 
were against her, nothing could be hoped from attacking 
her understanding. Lady Bertram was quite talkative. 

“T will tell you what, Fanny,” said she, “I am sure he fell 
in love with you at the ball; I am sure the mischief was 


done that evening. You did look remarkably well. Everybody 
said so. Sir Thomas said so. And you know you had 
Chapman to help you to dress. I am very glad I sent 
Chapman to you. I shall tell Sir Thomas that I am sure it 
was done that evening.” And still pursuing the same 
cheerful thoughts, she soon afterwards added, “And will tell 
you what, Fanny, which is more than I did for Maria: the 
next time Pug has a litter you shall have a puppy.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Edmund had great things to hear on his return. Many 
surprises were awaiting him. The first that occurred was 
not least in interest: the appearance of Henry Crawford and 
his sister walking together through the village as he rode 
into it. He had concluded — he had meant them to be far 
distant. His absence had been extended beyond a fortnight 
purposely to avoid Miss Crawford. He was returning to 
Mansfield with spirits ready to feed on melancholy 
remembrances, and tender associations, when her own fair 
self was before him, leaning on her brother’s arm, and he 
found himself receiving a welcome, unquestionably friendly, 
from the woman whom, two moments before, he had been 
thinking of as seventy miles off, and as farther, much 
farther, from him in inclination than any distance could 
express. 

Her reception of him was of a sort which he could not 
have hoped for, had he expected to see her. Coming as he 
did from such a purport fulfilled as had taken him away, he 
would have expected anything rather than a look of 
satisfaction, and words of simple, pleasant meaning. It was 
enough to set his heart in a glow, and to bring him home in 
the properest state for feeling the full value of the other 
joyful surprises at hand. 

William’s promotion, with all its particulars, he was soon 
master of; and with such a secret provision of comfort 
within his own breast to help the joy, he found in it a source 
of most gratifying sensation and unvarying cheerfulness all 
dinner-time. 

After dinner, when he and his father were alone, he had 
Fanny’s history; and then all the great events of the last 
fortnight, and the present situation of matters at Mansfield 
were known to him. 


Fanny suspected what was going on. They sat so much 
longer than usual in the dining-parlour, that she was sure 
they must be talking of her; and when tea at last brought 
them away, and she was to be seen by Edmund again, she 
felt dreadfully guilty. He came to her, sat down by her, took 
her hand, and pressed it kindly; and at that moment she 
thought that, but for the occupation and the scene which 
the tea-things afforded, she must have betrayed her 
emotion in some unpardonable excess. 

He was not intending, however, by such action, to be 
conveying to her that unqualified approbation and 
encouragement which her hopes drew from it. It was 
designed only to express his participation in all that 
interested her, and to tell her that he had been hearing 
what quickened every feeling of affection. He was, in fact, 
entirely on his father’s side of the question. His surprise 
was not so great as his father’s at her refusing Crawford, 
because, so far from supposing her to consider him with 
anything like a preference, he had always believed it to be 
rather the reverse, and could imagine her to be taken 
perfectly unprepared, but Sir Thomas could not regard the 
connexion as more desirable than he did. It had every 
recommendation to him; and while honouring her for what 
She had done under the influence of her present 
indifference, honouring her in rather stronger terms than 
Sir Thomas could quite echo, he was most earnest in 
hoping, and sanguine in believing, that it would be a match 
at last, and that, united by mutual affection, it would 
appear that their dispositions were as exactly fitted to 
make them blessed in each other, as he was now beginning 
seriously to consider them. Crawford had been too 
precipitate. He had not given her time to attach herself. He 
had begun at the wrong end. With such powers as his, 
however, and such a disposition as hers, Edmund trusted 
that everything would work out a happy conclusion. 
Meanwhile, he saw enough of Fanny’s embarrassment to 


make him scrupulously guard against exciting it a second 
time, by any word, or look, or movement. 

Crawford called the next day, and on the score of 
Edmund’s return, Sir Thomas felt himself more than 
licensed to ask him to stay dinner; it was really a necessary 
compliment. He staid of course, and Edmund had then 
ample opportunity for observing how he sped with Fanny, 
and what degree of immediate encouragement for him 
might be extracted from her manners; and it was so little, 
So very, very little — every chance, every possibility of it, 
resting upon her embarrassment only; if there was not 
hope in her confusion, there was hope in nothing else — 
that he was almost ready to wonder at his friend’s 
perseverance. Fanny was worth it all; he held her to be 
worth every effort of patience, every exertion of mind, but 
he did not think he could have gone on himself with any 
woman breathing, without something more to warm his 
courage than his eyes could discern in hers. He was very 
willing to hope that Crawford saw clearer, and this was the 
most comfortable conclusion for his friend that he could 
come to from all that he observed to pass before, and at, 
and after dinner. 

In the evening a few circumstances occurred which he 
thought more promising. When he and Crawford walked 
into the drawing-room, his mother and Fanny were sitting 
as intently and silently at work as if there were nothing else 
to care for. Edmund could not help noticing their 
apparently deep tranquillity. 

“We have not been so silent all the time,” replied his 
mother. “Fanny has been reading to me, and only put the 
book down upon hearing you coming.” And sure enough 
there was a book on the table which had the air of being 
very recently closed: a volume of Shakespeare. “She often 
reads to me out of those books; and she was in the middle 
of a very fine speech of that man’s — what’s his name, 
Fanny? — when we heard your footsteps.” 


Crawford took the volume. “Let me have the pleasure of 
finishing that speech to your ladyship,” said he. “I shall find 
it immediately.” And by carefully giving way to the 
inclination of the leaves, he did find it, or within a page or 
two, quite near enough to satisfy Lady Bertram, who 
assured him, as soon as he mentioned the name of Cardinal 
Wolsey, that he had got the very speech. Not a look or an 
offer of help had Fanny given; not a syllable for or against. 
All her attention was for her work. She seemed determined 
to be interested by nothing else. But taste was too strong in 
her. She could not abstract her mind five minutes: she was 
forced to listen; his reading was capital, and her pleasure 
in good reading extreme. To good reading, however, she 
had been long used: her uncle read well, her cousins all, 
Edmund very well, but in Mr. Crawford’s reading there was 
a variety of excellence beyond what she had ever met with. 
The King, the Queen, Buckingham, Wolsey, Cromwell, all 
were given in turn; for with the happiest knack, the 
happiest power of jumping and guessing, he could always 
alight at will on the best scene, or the best speeches of 
each; and whether it were dignity, or pride, or tenderness, 
or remorse, or whatever were to be expressed, he could do 
it with equal beauty. It was truly dramatic. His acting had 
first taught Fanny what pleasure a play might give, and his 
reading brought all his acting before her again; nay, 
perhaps with greater enjoyment, for it came unexpectedly, 
and with no such drawback as she had been used to suffer 
in seeing him on the stage with Miss Bertram. 

Edmund watched the progress of her attention, and was 
amused and gratified by seeing how she _ gradually 
slackened in the needlework, which at the beginning 
seemed to occupy her totally: how it fell from her hand 
while she sat motionless over it, and at last, how the eyes 
which had appeared so studiously to avoid him throughout 
the day were turned and fixed on Crawford — fixed on him 
for minutes, fixed on him, in short, till the attraction drew 


Crawford’s upon her, and the book was closed, and the 
charm was broken. Then she was shrinking again into 
herself, and blushing and working as hard as ever; but it 
had been enough to give Edmund encouragement for his 
friend, and as he cordially thanked him, he hoped to be 
expressing Fanny’s secret feelings too. 

“That play must be a favourite with you,” said he; “you 
read as if you knew it well.” 

“It will be a favourite, I believe, from this hour,” replied 
Crawford; “but I do not think I have had a volume of 
Shakespeare in my hand before since I was fifteen. I once 
saw Henry the Eighth acted, or I have heard of it from 
somebody who did, I am not certain which. But 
Shakespeare one gets acquainted with without knowing 
how. It is a part of an Englishman’s constitution. His 
thoughts and beauties are so spread abroad that one 
touches them everywhere; one is intimate with him by 
instinct. No man of any brain can open at a good part of 
one of his plays without falling into the flow of his meaning 
immediately.” 

“No doubt one is familiar with Shakespeare in a degree,” 
said Edmund, “from one’s earliest years. His celebrated 
passages are quoted by everybody; they are in half the 
books we open, and we all talk Shakespeare, use his 
similes, and describe with his descriptions; but this is 
totally distinct from giving his sense as you gave it. To 
know him in bits and scraps is common enough; to know 
him pretty thoroughly is, perhaps, not uncommon; but to 
read him well aloud is no everyday talent.” 

“Sir, you do me honour,” was Crawford’s answer, with a 
bow of mock gravity. 

Both gentlemen had a glance at Fanny, to see if a word of 
accordant praise could be extorted from her; yet both 
feeling that it could not be. Her praise had been given in 
her attention; that must content them. 


Lady Bertram’s admiration was expressed, and strongly 
too. “It was really like being at a play,” said she. “I wish Sir 
Thomas had been here.” 

Crawford was excessively pleased. If Lady Bertram, with 
all her incompetency and languor, could feel this, the 
inference of what her niece, alive and enlightened as she 
was, must feel, was elevating. 

“You have a great turn for acting, I am sure, Mr. 
Crawford,” said her ladyship soon afterwards; “and I will 
tell you what, I think you will have a theatre, some time or 
other, at your house in Norfolk. I mean when you are 
settled there. I do indeed. I think you will fit up a theatre at 
your house in Norfolk.” 

“Do you, ma’am?” cried he, with quickness. “No, no, that 
will never be. Your ladyship is quite mistaken. No theatre at 
Everingham! Oh no!” And he looked at Fanny with an 
expressive smile, which evidently meant, “That lady will 
never allow a theatre at Everingham.” 

Edmund saw it all, and saw Fanny so determined not to 
see it, as to make it clear that the voice was enough to 
convey the full meaning of the protestation; and such a 
quick consciousness of compliment, such a_ ready 
comprehension of a hint, he thought, was rather favourable 
than not. 

The subject of reading aloud was farther discussed. The 
two young men were the only talkers, but they, standing by 
the fire, talked over the too common neglect of the 
qualification, the total inattention to it, in the ordinary 
school-system for boys, the consequently natural, yet in 
some instances almost unnatural, degree of ignorance and 
uncouthness of men, of sensible and well-informed men, 
when suddenly called to the necessity of reading aloud, 
which had fallen within their notice, giving instances of 
blunders, and failures with their secondary causes, the 
want of management of the voice, of proper modulation and 
emphasis, of foresight and judgment, all proceeding from 


the first cause: want of early attention and habit; and Fanny 
was listening again with great entertainment. 

“Even in my profession,” said Edmund, with a smile, 
“how little the art of reading has been studied! how little a 
clear manner, and good delivery, have been attended to! I 
speak rather of the past, however, than the present. There 
is now a Spirit of improvement abroad; but among those 
who were ordained twenty, thirty, forty years ago, the 
larger number, to judge by their performance, must have 
thought reading was reading, and preaching was 
preaching. It is different now. The subject is more justly 
considered. It is felt that distinctness and energy may have 
weight in recommending the most solid truths; and besides, 
there is more general observation and taste, a more critical 
knowledge diffused than formerly; in every congregation 
there is a larger proportion who know a little of the matter, 
and who can judge and criticise.” 

Edmund had already gone through the service once since 
his ordination; and upon this being understood, he had a 
variety of questions from Crawford as to his feelings and 
success; questions, which being made, though with the 
vivacity of friendly interest and quick taste, without any 
touch of that spirit of banter or air of levity which Edmund 
knew to be most offensive to Fanny, he had true pleasure in 
satisfying; and when Crawford proceeded to ask his opinion 
and give his own as to the properest manner in which 
particular passages in the service should be delivered, 
shewing it to be a subject on which he had thought before, 
and thought with judgment, Edmund was still more and 
more pleased. This would be the way to Fanny’s heart. She 
was not to be won by all that gallantry and wit and good- 
nature together could do; or, at least, she would not be won 
by them nearly so soon, without the assistance of sentiment 
and feeling, and seriousness on serious subjects. 

“Our liturgy,” observed Crawford, “has beauties, which 
not even a careless, slovenly style of reading can destroy; 


but it has also redundancies and repetitions which require 
good reading not to be felt. For myself, at least, I must 
confess being not always so attentive as I ought to be” 
(here was a glance at Fanny); “that nineteen times out of 
twenty I am thinking how such a prayer ought to be read, 
and longing to have it to read myself. Did you speak?” 
stepping eagerly to Fanny, and addressing her in a softened 
voice; and upon her saying “No,” he added, “Are you sure 
you did not speak? I saw your lips move. I fancied you 
might be going to tell me I ought to be more attentive, and 
not allow my thoughts to wander. Are not you going to tell 
me so?” 

“No, indeed, you know your duty too well for me to — 
even supposing—” 

She stopt, felt herself getting into a puzzle, and could not 
be prevailed on to add another word, not by dint of several 
minutes of supplication and waiting. He then returned to 
his former station, and went on as if there had been no 
such tender interruption. 

“A sermon, well delivered, is more uncommon even than 
prayers well read. A sermon, good in itself, is no rare thing. 
It is more difficult to speak well than to compose well; that 
is, the rules and trick of composition are oftener an object 
of study. A thoroughly good sermon, thoroughly well 
delivered, is a capital gratification. I can never hear such a 
one without the greatest admiration and respect, and more 
than half a mind to take orders and preach myself. There is 
something in the eloquence of the pulpit, when it is really 
eloquence, which is entitled to the highest praise and 
honour. The preacher who can touch and affect such an 
heterogeneous mass of hearers, on subjects limited, and 
long worn threadbare in all common hands; who can say 
anything new or striking, anything that rouses the attention 
without offending the taste, or wearing out the feelings of 
his hearers, is a man whom one could not, in his public 
Capacity, honour enough. I should like to be such a man.” 


Edmund laughed. 

“IT should indeed. I never listened to a distinguished 
preacher in my life without a sort of envy. But then, I must 
have a London audience. I could not preach but to the 
educated; to those who were capable of estimating my 
composition. And I do not know that I should be fond of 
preaching often; now and then, perhaps once or twice in 
the spring, after being anxiously expected for half a dozen 
Sundays together; but not for a constancy; it would not do 
for a constancy.” 

Here Fanny, who could not but listen, involuntarily shook 
her head, and Crawford was instantly by her side again, 
entreating to know her meaning; and as Edmund perceived, 
by his drawing in a chair, and sitting down close by her, 
that it was to be a very thorough attack, that looks and 
undertones were to be well tried, he sank as quietly as 
possible into a corner, turned his back, and took up a 
newspaper, very sincerely wishing that dear little Fanny 
might be persuaded into explaining away that shake of the 
head to the satisfaction of her ardent lover; and as 
earnestly trying to bury every sound of the business from 
himself in murmurs of his own, over the _ various 
advertisements of “A most desirable Estate in South Wales’; 
“To Parents and Guardians”; and a “Capital season’d 
Hunter.” 

Fanny, meanwhile, vexed with herself for not having been 
as motionless as she was speechless, and grieved to the 
heart to see Edmund’s arrangements, was trying by 
everything in the power of her modest, gentle nature, to 
repulse Mr. Crawford, and avoid both his looks and 
inquiries; and he, unrepulsable, was persisting in both. 

“What did that shake of the head mean?” said he. “What 
was it meant to express? Disapprobation, I fear. But of 
what? What had I been saying to displease you? Did you 
think me speaking improperly, lightly, irreverently on the 
subject? Only tell me if I was. Only tell me if I was wrong. I 


want to be set right. Nay, nay, I entreat you; for one 
moment put down your work. What did that shake of the 
head mean?” 

In vain was her “Pray, sir, don’t; pray, Mr. Crawford,” 
repeated twice over; and in vain did she try to move away. 
In the same low, eager voice, and the same close 
neighbourhood, he went on, reurging the same questions as 
before. She grew more agitated and displeased. 

“How can you, sir? You quite astonish me; I wonder how 
you can—” 

“Do I astonish you?” said he. “Do you wonder? Is there 
anything in my present entreaty that you do _ not 
understand? I will explain to you instantly all that makes 
me urge you in this manner, all that gives me an interest in 
what you look and do, and excites my present curiosity. I 
will not leave you to wonder long.” 

In spite of herself, she could not help half a smile, but 
she said nothing. 

“You shook your head at my acknowledging that I should 
not like to engage in the duties of a clergyman always for a 
constancy. Yes, that was the word. Constancy: I am not 
afraid of the word. I would spell it, read it, write it with 
anybody. I see nothing alarming in the word. Did you think I 
ought?” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said Fanny, wearied at last into speaking 
—” perhaps, sir, I thought it was a pity you did not always 
know yourself as well as you seemed to do at that moment.” 

Crawford, delighted to get her to speak at any rate, was 
determined to keep it up; and poor Fanny, who had hoped 
to silence him by such an extremity of reproof, found 
herself sadly mistaken, and that it was only a change from 
one object of curiosity and one set of words to another. He 
had always something to entreat the explanation of. The 
opportunity was too fair. None such had occurred since his 
seeing her in her uncle’s room, none such might occur 
again before his leaving Mansfield. Lady Bertram’s being 


just on the other side of the table was a trifle, for she might 
always be considered as only half-awake, and Edmund’s 
advertisements were still of the first utility. 

“Well,” said Crawford, after a course of rapid questions 
and reluctant answers; “I am happier than I was, because I 
now understand more clearly your opinion of me. You think 
me unsteady: easily swayed by the whim of the moment, 
easily tempted, easily put aside. With such an opinion, no 
wonder that. But we shall see. It is not by protestations that 
I shall endeavour to convince you I am wronged; it is not by 
telling you that my affections are steady. My conduct shall 
speak for me; absence, distance, time shall speak for me. 
They shall prove that, as far as you can be deserved by 
anybody, I do deserve you. You are infinitely my superior in 
merit; all that I know. You have qualities which I had not 
before supposed to exist in such a degree in any human 
creature. You have some touches of the angel in you beyond 
what — not merely beyond what one sees, because one 
never sees anything like it — but beyond what one fancies 
might be. But still I am not frightened. It is not by equality 
of merit that you can be won. That is out of the question. It 
is he who sees and worships your merit the strongest, who 
loves you most devotedly, that has the best right to a 
return. There I build my confidence. By that right I do and 
will deserve you; and when once convinced that my 
attachment is what I declare it, I know you too well not to 
entertain the warmest hopes. Yes, dearest, sweetest Fanny. 
Nay” (seeing her draw back displeased), “forgive me. 
Perhaps I have as yet no right; but by what other name can 
I call you? Do you suppose you are ever present to my 
imagination under any other? No, it is ‘Fanny’ that I think 
of all day, and dream of all night. You have given the name 
such reality of sweetness, that nothing else can now be 
descriptive of you.” 

Fanny could hardly have kept her seat any longer, or 
have refrained from at least trying to get away in spite of 


all the too public opposition she foresaw to it, had it not 
been for the sound of approaching relief, the very sound 
which she had been long watching for, and long thinking 
strangely delayed. 

The solemn procession, headed by Baddeley, of tea- 
board, urn, and cake-bearers, made its appearance, and 
delivered her from a grievous imprisonment of body and 
mind. Mr. Crawford was obliged to move. She was at 
liberty, she was busy, she was protected. 

Edmund was not sorry to be admitted again among the 
number of those who might speak and hear. But though the 
conference had seemed full long to him, and though on 
looking at Fanny he saw rather a flush of vexation, he 
inclined to hope that so much could not have been said and 
listened to without some profit to the speaker. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Edmund had determined that it belonged entirely to Fanny 
to chuse whether her situation with regard to Crawford 
should be mentioned between them or not; and that if she 
did not lead the way, it should never be touched on by him; 
but after a day or two of mutual reserve, he was induced by 
his father to change his mind, and try what his influence 
might do for his friend. 

A day, and a very early day, was actually fixed for the 
Crawfords’ departure; and Sir Thomas thought it might be 
as well to make one more effort for the young man before 
he left Mansfield, that all his professions and vows of 
unshaken attachment might have as much hope to sustain 
them as possible. 

Sir Thomas was most cordially anxious for the perfection 
of Mr. Crawford’s character in that point. He wished him to 
be a model of constancy; and fancied the best means of 
effecting it would be by not trying him too long. 

Edmund was not unwilling to be persuaded to engage in 
the business; he wanted to know Fanny’s feelings. She had 
been used to consult him in every difficulty, and he loved 
her too well to bear to be denied her confidence now; he 
hoped to be of service to her, he thought he must be of 
service to her; whom else had she to open her heart to? If 
she did not need counsel, she must need the comfort of 
communication. Fanny estranged from him, silent and 
reserved, was an unnatural state of things; a state which he 
must break through, and which he could easily learn to 
think she was wanting him to break through. 

“T will speak to her, sir: I will take the first opportunity of 
speaking to her alone,” was the result of such thoughts as 
these; and upon Sir Thomas’s information of her being at 


that very time walking alone in the shrubbery, he instantly 
joined her. 

“T am come to walk with you, Fanny,” said he. “Shall I?” 
Drawing her arm within his. “It is a long while since we 
have had a comfortable walk together.” 

She assented to it all rather by look than word. Her 
Spirits were low. 

“But, Fanny,” he presently added, “in order to have a 
comfortable walk, something more is necessary than 
merely pacing this gravel together. You must talk to me. I 
know you have something on your mind. I know what you 
are thinking of. You cannot suppose me uninformed. Am I to 
hear of it from everybody but Fanny herself?” 

Fanny, at once agitated and dejected, replied, “If you 
hear of it from everybody, cousin, there can be nothing for 
me to tell.” 

“Not of facts, perhaps; but of feelings, Fanny. No one but 
you can tell me them. I do not mean to press you, however. 
If it is not what you wish yourself, I have done. I had 
thought it might be a relief.” 

“T am afraid we think too differently for me to find any 
relief in talking of what I feel.” 

“Do you suppose that we think differently? I have no idea 
of it. I dare say that, on a comparison of our opinions, they 
would be found as much alike as they have been used to be: 
to the point — I consider Crawford’s proposals as most 
advantageous and desirable, if you could return his 
affection. I consider it as most natural that all your family 
should wish you could return it; but that, as you cannot, 
you have done exactly as you ought in refusing him. Can 
there be any disagreement between us here?” 

“Oh no! But I thought you blamed me. I thought you 
were against me. This is such a comfort!” 

“This comfort you might have had sooner, Fanny, had you 
sought it. But how could you possibly suppose me against 
you? How could you imagine me an advocate for marriage 


without love? Were I even careless in general on such 
matters, how could you imagine me so where your 
happiness was at stake?” 

“My uncle thought me wrong, and I knew he had been 
talking to you.” 

“As far as you have gone, Fanny, I think you perfectly 
right. I may be sorry, I may be surprised — though hardly 
that, for you had not had time to attach yourself — but I 
think you perfectly right. Can it admit of a question? It is 
disgraceful to us if it does. You did not love him; nothing 
could have justified your accepting him.” 

Fanny had not felt so comfortable for days and days. 

“So far your conduct has been faultless, and they were 
quite mistaken who wished you to do otherwise. But the 
matter does not end here. Crawford’s is no common 
attachment; he perseveres, with the hope of creating that 
regard which had not been created before. This, we know, 
must be a work of time. But” (with an affectionate smile) 
“let him succeed at last, Fanny, let him succeed at last. You 
have proved yourself upright and disinterested, prove 
yourself grateful and tender-hearted; and then you will be 
the perfect model of a woman which I have always believed 
you born for.” 

“Oh! never, never, never! he never will succeed with me.” 
And she spoke with a warmth which quite astonished 
Edmund, and which she blushed at the recollection of 
herself, when she saw his look, and heard him reply, 
“Never! Fanny! — so very determined and positive! This is 
not like yourself, your rational self.” 

“T mean,” she cried, sorrowfully correcting herself, “that 
I think I never shall, as far as the future can be answered 
for; I think I never shall return his regard.” 

“T must hope better things. I am aware, more aware than 
Crawford can be, that the man who means to make you love 
him (you having due notice of his intentions) must have 
very uphill work, for there are all your early attachments 


and habits in battle array; and before he can get your heart 
for his own use he has to unfasten it from all the holds upon 
things animate and inanimate, which so many years’ 
growth have confirmed, and which are considerably 
tightened for the moment by the very idea of separation. I 
know that the apprehension of being forced to quit 
Mansfield will for a time be arming you against him. I wish 
he had not been obliged to tell you what he was trying for. I 
wish he had known you as well as I do, Fanny. Between us, I 
think we should have won you. My theoretical and his 
practical knowledge together could not have failed. He 
should have worked upon my plans. I must hope, however, 
that time, proving him (as I firmly believe it will) to deserve 
you by his steady affection, will give him his reward. I 
cannot suppose that you have not the wish to love him — 
the natural wish of gratitude. You must have some feeling 
of that sort. You must be sorry for your own indifference.” 
“We are so totally unlike,” said Fanny, avoiding a direct 
answer, “we are so very, very different in all our 
inclinations and ways, that I consider it as quite impossible 
we should ever be tolerably happy together, even if I could 
like him. There never were two people more dissimilar. We 
have not one taste in common. We should be miserable.” 
“You are mistaken, Fanny. The dissimilarity is not so 
strong. You are quite enough alike. You have tastes in 
common. You have moral and literary tastes in common. 
You have both warm hearts and benevolent feelings; and, 
Fanny, who that heard him read, and saw you listen to 
Shakespeare the other night, will think you unfitted as 
companions? You forget yourself: there is a decided 
difference in your tempers, I allow. He is lively, you are 
serious; but so much the better: his spirits will support 
yours. It is your disposition to be easily dejected and to 
fancy difficulties greater than they are. His cheerfulness 
will counteract this. He sees difficulties nowhere: and his 
pleasantness and gaiety will be a constant support to you. 


Your being so far unlike, Fanny, does not in the smallest 
degree make against the probability of your happiness 
together: do not imagine it. I am myself convinced that it is 
rather a favourable circumstance. I am perfectly persuaded 
that the tempers had better be unlike: I mean unlike in the 
flow of the spirits, in the manners, in the inclination for 
much or little company, in the propensity to talk or to be 
silent, to be grave or to be gay. Some opposition here is, I 
am thoroughly convinced, friendly to matrimonial 
happiness. I exclude extremes, of course; and a very close 
resemblance in all those points would be the likeliest way 
to produce an extreme. A counteraction, gentle and 
continual, is the best safeguard of manners and conduct.” 

Full well could Fanny guess where his thoughts were 
now: Miss Crawford’s power was all returning. He had 
been speaking of her cheerfully from the hour of his coming 
home. His avoiding her was quite at an end. He had dined 
at the Parsonage only the preceding day. 

After leaving him to his happier thoughts for some 
minutes, Fanny, feeling it due to herself, returned to Mr. 
Crawford, and said, “It is not merely in temper that I 
consider him as totally unsuited to myself; though, in that 
respect, I think the difference between us too great, 
infinitely too great: his spirits often oppress me; but there 
is something in him which I object to still more. I must say, 
cousin, that I cannot approve his character. I have not 
thought well of him from the time of the play. I then saw 
him behaving, as it appeared to me, so very improperly and 
unfeelingly — I may speak of it now because it is all over — 
so improperly by poor Mr. Rushworth, not seeming to care 
how he exposed or hurt him, and paying attentions to my 
cousin Maria, which — in short, at the time of the play, I 
received an impression which will never be got over.” 

“My dear Fanny,” replied Edmund, scarcely hearing her 
to the end, “let us not, any of us, be judged by what we 
appeared at that period of general folly. The time of the 


play is a time which I hate to recollect. Maria was wrong, 
Crawford was wrong, we were all wrong together; but none 
so wrong as myself. Compared with me, all the rest were 
blameless. I was playing the fool with my eyes open.” 

“As a bystander,” said Fanny, “perhaps I saw more than 
you did; and I do think that Mr. Rushworth was sometimes 
very jealous.” 

“Very possibly. No wonder. Nothing could be more 
improper than the whole business. I am shocked whenever 
I think that Maria could be capable of it; but, if she could 
undertake the part, we must not be surprised at the rest.” 

“Before the play, I am much mistaken if Julia did not 
think he was paying her attentions.” 

“Julia! I have heard before from some one of his being in 
love with Julia; but I could never see anything of it. And, 
Fanny, though I hope I do justice to my sisters’ good 
qualities, I think it very possible that they might, one or 
both, be more desirous of being admired by Crawford, and 
might shew that desire rather more unguardedly than was 
perfectly prudent. I can remember that they were evidently 
fond of his society; and with such encouragement, a man 
like Crawford, lively, and it may be, a little unthinking, 
might be led on to — there could be nothing very striking, 
because it is clear that he had no pretensions: his heart 
was reserved for you. And I must say, that its being for you 
has raised him inconceivably in my opinion. It does him the 
highest honour; it shews his proper estimation of the 
blessing of domestic happiness and pure attachment. It 
proves him unspoilt by his uncle. It proves him, in short, 
everything that I had been used to wish to believe him, and 
feared he was not.” 

“T am persuaded that he does not think, as he ought, on 
serious subjects.” 

“Say, rather, that he has not thought at all upon serious 
subjects, which I believe to be a good deal the case. How 
could it be otherwise, with such an education and adviser? 


Under the disadvantages, indeed, which both have had, is it 
not wonderful that they should be what they are? 
Crawford’s feelings, I am ready to acknowledge, have 
hitherto been too much his guides. Happily, those feelings 
have generally been good. You will supply the rest; and a 
most fortunate man he is to attach himself to such a 
creature — to a woman who, firm as a rock in her own 
principles, has a gentleness of character so well adapted to 
recommend them. He has chosen his partner, indeed, with 
rare felicity. He will make you happy, Fanny; I know he will 
make you happy; but you will make him everything.” 

“T would not engage in such a charge,” cried Fanny, in a 
shrinking accent; “in such an office of high responsibility!” 

“As usual, believing yourself unequal to anything! 
fancying everything too much for you! Well, though I may 
not be able to persuade you into different feelings, you will 
be persuaded into them, I trust. I confess myself sincerely 
anxious that you may. I have no common interest in 
Crawford’s well-doing. Next to your happiness, Fanny, his 
has the first claim on me. You are aware of my having no 
common interest in Crawford.” 

Fanny was too well aware of it to have anything to say; 
and they walked on together some fifty yards in mutual 
silence and abstraction. Edmund first began again — 

“T was very much pleased by her manner of speaking of it 
yesterday, particularly pleased, because I had not depended 
upon her seeing everything in so just a light. I knew she 
was very fond of you; but yet I was afraid of her not 
estimating your worth to her brother quite as it deserved, 
and of her regretting that he had not rather fixed on some 
woman of distinction or fortune. I was afraid of the bias of 
those worldly maxims, which she has been too much used 
to hear. But it was very different. She spoke of you, Fanny, 
just as she ought. She desires the connexion as warmly as 
your uncle or myself. We had a long talk about it. I should 
not have mentioned the subject, though very anxious to 


know her sentiments; but I had not been in the room five 
minutes before she began introducing it with all that 
openness of heart, and sweet peculiarity of manner, that 
spirit and ingenuousness which are so much a part of 
herself. Mrs. Grant laughed at her for her rapidity.” 

“Was Mrs. Grant in the room, then?” 

“Yes, when I reached the house I found the two sisters 
together by themselves; and when once we had begun, we 
had not done with you, Fanny, till Crawford and Dr. Grant 
came in.” 

“It is above a week since I saw Miss Crawford.” 

“Yes, she laments it; yet owns it may have been best. You 
will see her, however, before she goes. She is very angry 
with you, Fanny; you must be prepared for that. She calls 
herself very angry, but you can imagine her anger. It is the 
regret and disappointment of a sister, who thinks her 
brother has a right to everything he may wish for, at the 
first moment. She is hurt, as you would be for William; but 
she loves and esteems you with all her heart.” 

“T knew she would be very angry with me.” 

“My dearest Fanny,” cried Edmund, pressing her arm 
closer to him, “do not let the idea of her anger distress you. 
It is anger to be talked of rather than felt. Her heart is 
made for love and kindness, not for resentment. I wish you 
could have overheard her tribute of praise; I wish you could 
have seen her countenance, when she said that you should 
be Henry’s wife. And I observed that she always spoke of 
you as ‘Fanny,’ which she was never used to do; and it had 
a sound of most sisterly cordiality.” 

“And Mrs. Grant, did she say — did she speak; was she 
there all the time?” 

“Yes, she was agreeing exactly with her sister. The 
surprise of your refusal, Fanny, seems to have been 
unbounded. That you could refuse such a man as Henry 
Crawford seems more than they can understand. I said 
what I could for you; but in good truth, as they stated the 


case — you must prove yourself to be in your senses as 
soon as you can by a different conduct; nothing else will 
satisfy them. But this is teasing you. I have done. Do not 
turn away from me.” 

“T should have thought,” said Fanny, after a pause of 
recollection and exertion, “that every woman must have felt 
the possibility of a man’s not being approved, not being 
loved by some one of her sex at least, let him be ever so 
generally agreeable. Let him have all the perfections in the 
world, I think it ought not to be set down as certain that a 
man must be acceptable to every woman he may happen to 
like himself. But, even supposing it is so, allowing Mr. 
Crawford to have all the claims which his sisters think he 
has, how was I to be prepared to meet him with any feeling 
answerable to his own? He took me wholly by surprise. I 
had not an idea that his behaviour to me before had any 
meaning; and surely I was not to be teaching myself to like 
him only because he was taking what seemed very idle 
notice of me. In my situation, it would have been the 
extreme of vanity to be forming expectations on Mr. 
Crawford. I am sure his sisters, rating him as they do, must 
have thought it so, supposing he had meant nothing. How, 
then, was I to be — to be in love with him the moment he 
said he was with me? How was I to have an attachment at 
his service, as soon as it was asked for? His sisters should 
consider me as well as him. The higher his deserts, the 
more improper for me ever to have thought of him. And, 
and — we think very differently of the nature of women, if 
they can imagine a woman so very soon capable of 
returning an affection as this seems to imply.” 

“My dear, dear Fanny, now I have the truth. I know this 
to be the truth; and most worthy of you are such feelings. I 
had attributed them to you before. I thought I could 
understand you. You have now _ given exactly the 
explanation which I ventured to make for you to your friend 
and Mrs. Grant, and they were both better satisfied, though 


your warm-hearted friend was still run away with a little by 
the enthusiasm of her fondness for Henry. I told them that 
you were of all human creatures the one over whom habit 
had most power and novelty least; and that the very 
circumstance of the novelty of Crawford’s addresses was 
against him. Their being so new and so recent was all in 
their disfavour; that you could tolerate nothing that you 
were not used to; and a great deal more to the same 
purpose, to give them a knowledge of your character. Miss 
Crawford made us laugh by her plans of encouragement for 
her brother. She meant to urge him to persevere in the 
hope of being loved in time, and of having his addresses 
most kindly received at the end of about ten years’ happy 
marriage.” 

Fanny could with difficulty give the smile that was here 
asked for. Her feelings were all in revolt. She feared she 
had been doing wrong: saying too much, overacting the 
caution which she had been fancying necessary; in 
guarding against one evil, laying herself open to another; 
and to have Miss Crawford’s liveliness repeated to her at 
such a moment, and on such a subject, was a bitter 
aggravation. 

Edmund saw weariness and distress in her face, and 
immediately resolved to forbear all farther discussion; and 
not even to mention the name of Crawford again, except as 
it might be connected with what must be agreeable to her. 
On this principle, he soon afterwards observed—” They go 
on Monday. You are sure, therefore, of seeing your friend 
either to-morrow or Sunday. They really go on Monday; and 
I was within a trifle of being persuaded to stay at Lessingby 
till that very day! I had almost promised it. What a 
difference it might have made! Those five or six days more 
at Lessingby might have been felt all my life.” 

“You were near staying there?” 

“Very. I was most kindly pressed, and had nearly 
consented. Had I received any letter from Mansfield, to tell 


me how you were all going on, I believe I should certainly 
have staid; but I knew nothing that had happened here for 
a fortnight, and felt that I had been away long enough.” 

“You spent your time pleasantly there?” 

“Yes; that is, it was the fault of my own mind if I did not. 
They were all very pleasant. I doubt their finding me so. I 
took uneasiness with me, and there was no getting rid of it 
till I was in Mansfield again.” 

“The Miss Owens — you liked them, did not you?” 

“Yes, very well. Pleasant, good-humoured, unaffected 
girls. But I am spoilt, Fanny, for common female society. 
Good-humoured, unaffected girls will not do for a man who 
has been used to sensible women. They are two distinct 
orders of being. You and Miss Crawford have made me too 
nice.” 

Still, however, Fanny was oppressed and wearied; he saw 
it in her looks, it could not be talked away; and attempting 
it no more, he led her directly, with the kind authority of a 
privileged guardian, into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Edmund now believed himself perfectly acquainted with all 
that Fanny could tell, or could leave to be conjectured of 
her sentiments, and he was satisfied. It had been, as he 
before presumed, too hasty a measure on Crawford’s side, 
and time must be given to make the idea first familiar, and 
then agreeable to her. She must be used to the 
consideration of his being in love with her, and then a 
return of affection might not be very distant. 

He gave this opinion as the result of the conversation to 
his father; and recommended there being nothing more 
said to her: no farther attempts to influence or persuade; 
but that everything should be left to Crawford’s assiduities, 
and the natural workings of her own mind. 

Sir Thomas promised that it should be so. Edmund’s 
account of Fanny’s disposition he could believe to be just; 
he supposed she had all those feelings, but he must 
consider it as very unfortunate that she had; for, less 
willing than his son to trust to the future, he could not help 
fearing that if such very long allowances of time and habit 
were necessary for her, she might not have persuaded 
herself into receiving his addresses properly before the 
young man’s inclination for paying them were over. There 
was nothing to be done, however, but to submit quietly and 
hope the best. 

The promised visit from “her friend,” as Edmund called 
Miss Crawford, was a formidable threat to Fanny, and she 
lived in continual terror of it. As a sister, so partial and so 
angry, and so little scrupulous of what she said, and in 
another light so triumphant and secure, she was in every 
way an object of painful alarm. Her displeasure, her 
penetration, and her happiness were all fearful to 
encounter; and the dependence of having others present 


when they met was Fanny’s only support in looking forward 
to it. She absented herself as little as possible from Lady 
Bertram, kept away from the East room, and took no 
solitary walk in the shrubbery, in her caution to avoid any 
sudden attack. 

She succeeded. She was safe in the breakfast-room, with 
her aunt, when Miss Crawford did come; and the first 
misery over, and Miss Crawford looking and speaking with 
much less particularity of expression than she had 
anticipated, Fanny began to hope there would be nothing 
worse to be endured than a half-hour of moderate agitation. 
But here she hoped too much; Miss Crawford was not the 
slave of opportunity. She was determined to see Fanny 
alone, and therefore said to her tolerably soon, in a low 
voice, “I must speak to you for a few minutes somewhere” ; 
words that Fanny felt all over her, in all her pulses and all 
her nerves. Denial was impossible. Her habits of ready 
submission, on the contrary, made her almost instantly rise 
and lead the way out of the room. She did it with wretched 
feelings, but it was inevitable. 

They were no sooner in the hall than all restraint of 
countenance was over on Miss Crawford’s side. She 
immediately shook her head at Fanny with arch, yet 
affectionate reproach, and taking her hand, seemed hardly 
able to help beginning directly. She said nothing, however, 
but, “Sad, sad girl! I do not know when I shall have done 
scolding you,” and had discretion enough to reserve the 
rest till they might be secure of having four walls to 
themselves. Fanny naturally turned upstairs, and took her 
guest to the apartment which was now always fit for 
comfortable use; opening the door, however, with a most 
aching heart, and feeling that she had a more distressing 
scene before her than ever that spot had yet witnessed. But 
the evil ready to burst on her was at least delayed by the 
sudden change in Miss Crawford’s ideas; by the strong 


effect on her mind which the finding herself in the East 
room again produced. 

“Ha!” she cried, with instant animation, “am I here 
again? The East room! Once only was I in this room 
before”; and after stopping to look about her and 
seemingly to retrace all that had then passed, she added, 
“Once only before. Do you remember it? I came to 
rehearse. Your cousin came too; and we had a rehearsal. 
You were our audience and prompter. A _ delightful 
rehearsal. I shall never forget it. Here we were, just in this 
part of the room: here was your cousin, here was I, here 
were the chairs. Oh! why will such things ever pass away?” 

Happily for her companion, she wanted no answer. Her 
mind was entirely self-engrossed. She was in a reverie of 
sweet remembrances. 

“The scene we were rehearsing was so very remarkable! 
The subject of it so very — very — what shall I say? He was 
to be describing and recommending matrimony to me. I 
think I see him now, trying to be as demure and composed 
as Anhalt ought, through the two long speeches. ‘When two 
sympathetic hearts meet in the marriage state, matrimony 
may be called a happy life.’ I suppose no time can ever 
wear out the impression I have of his looks and voice as he 
said those words. It was curious, very curious, that we 
should have such a scene to play! If I had the power of 
recalling any one week of my existence, it should be that 
week — that acting week. Say what you would, Fanny, it 
should be that; for I never knew such exquisite happiness 
in any other. His sturdy spirit to bend as it did! Oh! it was 
sweet beyond expression. But alas, that very evening 
destroyed it all. That very evening brought your most 
unwelcome uncle. Poor Sir Thomas, who was glad to see 
you? Yet, Fanny, do not imagine I would now speak 
disrespectfully of Sir Thomas, though I certainly did hate 
him for many a week. No, I do him justice now. He is just 
what the head of such a family should be. Nay, in sober 


sadness, I believe I now love you all.” And having said so, 
with a degree of tenderness and consciousness which 
Fanny had never seen in her before, and now thought only 
too becoming, she turned away for a moment to recover 
herself. “I have had a little fit since I came into this room, 
as you may perceive,” said she presently, with a playful 
smile, “but it is over now; so let us sit down and be 
comfortable; for as to scolding you, Fanny, which I came 
fully intending to do, I have not the heart for it when it 
comes to the point.” And embracing her very affectionately, 
“Good, gentle Fanny! when I think of this being the last 
time of seeing you for I do not know how long, I feel it quite 
impossible to do anything but love you.” 

Fanny was affected. She had not foreseen anything of 
this, and her feelings could seldom withstand the 
melancholy influence of the word “last.” She cried as if she 
had loved Miss Crawford more than she possibly could; and 
Miss Crawford, yet farther softened by the sight of such 
emotion, hung about her with fondness, and said, “I hate to 
leave you. I shall see no one half so amiable where I am 
going. Who says we shall not be sisters? I know we shall. I 
feel that we are born to be connected; and those tears 
convince me that you feel it too, dear Fanny.” 

Fanny roused herself, and replying only in part, said, 
“But you are only going from one set of friends to another. 
You are going to a very particular friend.” 

“Yes, very true. Mrs. Fraser has been my intimate friend 
for years. But I have not the least inclination to go near her. 
I can think only of the friends I am leaving: my excellent 
sister, yourself, and the Bertrams in general. You have all so 
much more heart among you than one finds in the world at 
large. You all give me a feeling of being able to trust and 
confide in you, which in common intercourse one knows 
nothing of. I wish I had settled with Mrs. Fraser not to go to 
her till after Easter, a much better time for the visit, but 
now I cannot put her off. And when I have done with her I 


must go to her sister, Lady Stornaway, because she was 
rather my most particular friend of the two, but I have not 
cared much for her these three years.” 

After this speech the two girls sat many minutes silent, 
each thoughtful: Fanny meditating on the different sorts of 
friendship in the world, Mary on something of less 
philosophic tendency. She first spoke again. 

“How perfectly I remember my resolving to look for you 
upstairs, and setting off to find my way to the East room, 
without having an idea whereabouts it was! How well I 
remember what I was thinking of as I came along, and my 
looking in and seeing you here sitting at this table at work; 
and then your cousin’s astonishment, when he opened the 
door, at seeing me here! To be sure, your uncle’s returning 
that very evening! There never was anything quite like it.” 

Another short fit of abstraction followed, when, shaking 
it off, she thus attacked her companion. 

“Why, Fanny, you are absolutely in a reverie. Thinking, I 
hope, of one who is always thinking of you. Oh! that I could 
transport you for a short time into our circle in town, that 
you might understand how your power over Henry is 
thought of there! Oh! the envyings and heartburnings of 
dozens and dozens; the wonder, the incredulity that will be 
felt at hearing what you have done! For as to secrecy, 
Henry is quite the hero of an old romance, and glories in 
his chains. You should come to London to know how to 
estimate your conquest. If you were to see how he is 
courted, and how I am courted for his sake! Now, I am well 
aware that I shall not be half so welcome to Mrs. Fraser in 
consequence of his situation with you. When she comes to 
know the truth she will, very likely, wish me in 
Northamptonshire again; for there is a daughter of Mr. 
Fraser, by a first wife, whom she is wild to get married, and 
wants Henry to take. Oh! she has been trying for him to 
such a degree. Innocent and quiet as you sit here, you 
cannot have an idea of the sensation that you will be 


occasioning, of the curiosity there will be to see you, of the 
endless questions I shall have to answer! Poor Margaret 
Fraser will be at me for ever about your eyes and your 
teeth, and how you do your hair, and who makes your 
shoes. I wish Margaret were married, for my poor friend’s 
sake, for I look upon the Frasers to be about as unhappy as 
most other married people. And yet it was a most desirable 
match for Janet at the time. We were all delighted. She 
could not do otherwise than accept him, for he was rich, 
and she had nothing; but he turns out ill-tempered and 
exigeant, and wants a young woman, a beautiful young 
woman of five-and-twenty, to be as steady as himself. And 
my friend does not manage him well; she does not seem to 
know how to make the best of it. There is a spirit of 
irritation which, to say nothing worse, is certainly very ill- 
bred. In their house I shall call to mind the conjugal 
manners of Mansfield Parsonage with respect. Even Dr. 
Grant does shew a thorough confidence in my sister, and a 
certain consideration for her judgment, which makes one 
feel there is attachment; but of that I shall see nothing with 
the Frasers. I shall be at Mansfield for ever, Fanny. My own 
sister as a wife, Sir Thomas Bertram as a husband, are my 
standards of perfection. Poor Janet has been sadly taken in, 
and yet there was nothing improper on her side: she did 
not run into the match inconsiderately; there was no want 
of foresight. She took three days to consider of his 
proposals, and during those three days asked the advice of 
everybody connected with her whose opinion was worth 
having, and especially applied to my late dear aunt, whose 
knowledge of the world made her judgment very generally 
and deservedly looked up to by all the young people of her 
acquaintance, and she was decidedly in favour of Mr. 
Fraser. This seems as if nothing were a security for 
matrimonial comfort. I have not so much to say for my 
friend Flora, who jilted a very nice young man in the Blues 
for the sake of that horrid Lord Stornaway, who has about 


as much sense, Fanny, as Mr. Rushworth, but much worse- 
looking, and with a blackguard character. I had my doubts 
at the time about her being right, for he has not even the 
air of a gentleman, and now I am sure she was wrong. By 
the bye, Flora Ross was dying for Henry the first winter she 
came out. But were I to attempt to tell you of all the women 
whom I have known to be in love with him, I should never 
have done. It is you, only you, insensible Fanny, who can 
think of him with anything like indifference. But are you so 
insensible as you profess yourself? No, no, I see you are 
not.” 

There was, indeed, so deep a blush over Fanny’s face at 
that moment as might warrant strong suspicion in a 
predisposed mind. 

“Excellent creature! I will not tease you. Everything shall 
take its course. But, dear Fanny, you must allow that you 
were not so absolutely unprepared to have the question 
asked as your cousin fancies. It is not possible but that you 
must have had some thoughts on the subject, some 
surmises as to what might be. You must have seen that he 
was trying to please you by every attention in his power. 
Was not he devoted to you at the ball? And then before the 
ball, the necklace! Oh! you received it just as it was meant. 
You were as conscious as heart could desire. I remember it 
perfectly.” 

“Do you mean, then, that your brother knew of the 
necklace beforehand? Oh! Miss Crawford, that was not 
fair.” 

“Knew of it! It was his own doing entirely, his own 
thought. I am ashamed to say that it had never entered my 
head, but I was delighted to act on his proposal for both 
your sakes.” 

“T will not say,” replied Fanny, “that I was not half afraid 
at the time of its being so, for there was something in your 
look that frightened me, but not at first; I was as 
unsuspicious of it at first — indeed, indeed I was. It is as 


true as that I sit here. And had I had an idea of it, nothing 
should have induced me to accept the necklace. As to your 
brother’s behaviour, certainly I was sensible of a 
particularity: I had been sensible of it some little time, 
perhaps two or three weeks; but then I considered it as 
meaning nothing: I put it down as simply being his way, and 
was as far from supposing as from wishing him to have any 
serious thoughts of me. I had not, Miss Crawford, been an 
inattentive observer of what was passing between him and 
some part of this family in the summer and autumn. I was 
guiet, but I was not blind. I could not but see that Mr. 
Crawford allowed himself in gallantries which did mean 
nothing.” 

“Ah! I cannot deny it. He has now and then been a sad 
flirt, and cared very little for the havoc he might be making 
in young ladies’ affections. I have often scolded him for it, 
but it is his only fault; and there is this to be said, that very 
few young ladies have any affections worth caring for. And 
then, Fanny, the glory of fixing one who has been shot at by 
so many; of having it in one’s power to pay off the debts of 
one’s sex! Oh! I am sure it is not in woman’s nature to 
refuse such a triumph.” 

Fanny shook her head. “I cannot think well of a man who 
sports with any woman’s feelings; and there may often be a 
great deal more suffered than a stander-by can judge of.” 

“T do not defend him. I leave him entirely to your mercy, 
and when he has got you at Everingham, I do not care how 
much you lecture him. But this I will say, that his fault, the 
liking to make girls a little in love with him, is not half so 
dangerous to a wife’s happiness as a tendency to fall in love 
himself, which he has never been addicted to. And I do 
seriously and truly believe that he is attached to you in a 
way that he never was to any woman before; that he loves 
you with all his heart, and will love you as nearly for ever 
as possible. If any man ever loved a woman for ever, I think 
Henry will do as much for you.” 


Fanny could not avoid a faint smile, but had nothing to 
Say. 

“T cannot imagine Henry ever to have been happier,” 
continued Mary presently, “than when he had succeeded in 
getting your brother’s commission.” 

She had made a sure push at Fanny’s feelings here. 

“Oh! yes. How very, very kind of him.” 

“IT know he must have exerted himself very much, for I 
know the parties he had to move. The Admiral hates 
trouble, and scorns asking favours; and there are so many 
young men’s claims to be attended to in the same way, that 
a friendship and energy, not very determined, is easily put 
by. What a happy creature William must be! I wish we could 
see him.” 

Poor Fanny’s mind was thrown into the most distressing 
of all its varieties. The recollection of what had been done 
for William was always the most powerful disturber of 
every decision against Mr. Crawford; and she sat thinking 
deeply of it till Mary, who had been first watching her 
complacently, and then musing on something else, suddenly 
called her attention by saying: “I should like to sit talking 
with you here all day, but we must not forget the ladies 
below, and so good-bye, my dear, my amiable, my excellent 
Fanny, for though we shall nominally part in the breakfast- 
parlour, I must take leave of you here. And I do take leave, 
longing for a happy reunion, and trusting that when we 
meet again, it will be under circumstances which may open 
our hearts to each other without any remnant or shadow of 
reserve.” 

A very, very kind embrace, and some agitation of manner, 
accompanied these words. 

“T shall see your cousin in town soon: he talks of being 
there tolerably soon; and Sir Thomas, I dare say, in the 
course of the spring; and your eldest cousin, and the 
Rushworths, and Julia, I am sure of meeting again and 
again, and all but you. I have two favours to ask, Fanny: 


one is your correspondence. You must write to me. And the 
other, that you will often call on Mrs. Grant, and make her 
amends for my being gone.” 

The first, at least, of these favours Fanny would rather 
not have been asked; but it was impossible for her to refuse 
the correspondence; it was impossible for her even not to 
accede to it more readily than her own judgment 
authorised. There was no resisting so much apparent 
affection. Her disposition was peculiarly calculated to value 
a fond treatment, and from having hitherto known so little 
of it, she was the more overcome by Miss Crawford’s. 
Besides, there was gratitude towards her, for having made 
their tete-a-tete so much less painful than her fears had 
predicted. 

It was over, and she had escaped without reproaches and 
without detection. Her secret was still her own; and while 
that was the case, she thought she could resign herself to 
almost everything. 

In the evening there was another parting. Henry 
Crawford came and sat some time with them; and her 
spirits not being previously in the strongest state, her heart 
was softened for a while towards him, because he really 
seemed to feel. Quite unlike his usual self, he scarcely said 
anything. He was evidently oppressed, and Fanny must 
grieve for him, though hoping she might never see him 
again till he were the husband of some other woman. 

When it came to the moment of parting, he would take 
her hand, he would not be denied it; he said nothing, 
however, or nothing that she heard, and when he had left 
the room, she was better pleased that such a token of 
friendship had passed. 

On the morrow the Crawfords were gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Mr. Crawford gone, Sir Thomas’s next object was that he 
should be missed; and he entertained great hope that his 
niece would find a blank in the loss of those attentions 
which at the time she had felt, or fancied, an evil. She had 
tasted of consequence in its most flattering form; and he 
did hope that the loss of it, the sinking again into nothing, 
would awaken very wholesome regrets in her mind. He 
watched her with this idea; but he could hardly tell with 
what success. He hardly knew whether there were any 
difference in her spirits or not. She was always so gentle 
and retiring that her emotions were beyond his 
discrimination. He did not understand her: he felt that he 
did not; and therefore applied to Edmund to tell him how 
she stood affected on the present occasion, and whether 
she were more or less happy than she had been. 

Edmund did not discern any symptoms of regret, and 
thought his father a little unreasonable in supposing the 
first three or four days could produce any. 

What chiefly surprised Edmund was, that Crawford’s 
sister, the friend and companion who had been so much to 
her, should not be more visibly regretted. He wondered 
that Fanny spoke so seldom of her, and had so little 
voluntarily to say of her concern at this separation. 

Alas! it was this sister, this friend and companion, who 
was now the chief bane of Fanny’s comfort. If she could 
have believed Mary’s future fate as unconnected with 
Mansfield as she was determined the brother’s should be, if 
she could have hoped her return thither to be as distant as 
she was much inclined to think his, she would have been 
light of heart indeed; but the more she recollected and 
observed, the more deeply was she convinced that 
everything was now in a fairer train for Miss Crawford’s 


marrying Edmund than it had ever been before. On his side 
the inclination was stronger, on hers less equivocal. His 
objections, the scruples of his integrity, seemed all done 
away, nobody could tell how; and the doubts and 
hesitations of her ambition were equally got over — and 
equally without apparent reason. It could only be imputed 
to increasing attachment. His good and her bad feelings 
yielded to love, and such love must unite them. He was to 
go to town as soon as some business relative to Thornton 
Lacey were completed — perhaps within a fortnight; he 
talked of going, he loved to talk of it; and when once with 
her again, Fanny could not doubt the rest. Her acceptance 
must be as certain as his offer; and yet there were bad 
feelings still remaining which made the prospect of it most 
sorrowful to her, independently, she believed, 
independently of self. 

In their very last conversation, Miss Crawford, in spite of 
some amiable sensations, and much personal kindness, had 
still been Miss Crawford; still shewn a mind led astray and 
bewildered, and without any suspicion of being so; 
darkened, yet fancying itself light. She might love, but she 
did not deserve Edmund by any other sentiment. Fanny 
believed there was scarcely a second feeling in common 
between them; and she may be forgiven by older sages for 
looking on the chance of Miss Crawford’s future 
improvement as nearly desperate, for thinking that if 
Edmund’s influence in this season of love had already done 
so little in clearing her judgment, and regulating her 
notions, his worth would be finally wasted on her even in 
years of matrimony. 

Experience might have hoped more for any young people 
so circumstanced, and impartiality would not have denied 
to Miss Crawford’s nature that participation of the general 
nature of women which would lead her to adopt the 
opinions of the man she loved and respected as her own. 
But as such were Fanny’s persuasions, she suffered very 


much from them, and could never speak of Miss Crawford 
without pain. 

Sir Thomas, meanwhile, went on with his own hopes and 
his own observations, still feeling a right, by all his 
knowledge of human nature, to expect to see the effect of 
the loss of power and consequence on his niece’s spirits, 
and the past attentions of the lover producing a craving for 
their return; and he was soon afterwards able to account 
for his not yet completely and indubitably seeing all this, by 
the prospect of another visitor, whose approach he could 
allow to be quite enough to support the spirits he was 
watching. William had obtained a ten days’ leave of 
absence, to be given to Northamptonshire, and was 
coming, the happiest of lieutenants, because the latest 
made, to shew his happiness and describe his uniform. 

He came; and he would have been delighted to shew his 
uniform there too, had not cruel custom prohibited its 
appearance except on duty. So the uniform remained at 
Portsmouth, and Edmund conjectured that before Fanny 
had any chance of seeing it, all its own freshness and all 
the freshness of its wearer’s feelings must be worn away. It 
would be sunk into a badge of disgrace; for what can be 
more unbecoming, or more worthless, than the uniform of a 
lieutenant, who has been a lieutenant a year or two, and 
sees others made commanders before him? So reasoned 
Edmund, till his father made him the confidant of a scheme 
which placed Fanny’s chance of seeing the second 
lieutenant of H.M.S. Thrush in all his glory in another light. 

This scheme was that she should accompany her brother 
back to Portsmouth, and spend a little time with her own 
family. It had occurred to Sir Thomas, in one of his dignified 
musings, as a right and desirable measure; but before he 
absolutely made up his mind, he consulted his son. Edmund 
considered it every way, and saw nothing but what was 
right. The thing was good in itself, and could not be done at 
a better time; and he had no doubt of it being highly 


agreeable to Fanny. This was enough to determine Sir 
Thomas; and a decisive “then so it shall be” closed that 
stage of the business; Sir Thomas retiring from it with 
some feelings of satisfaction, and views of good over and 
above what he had communicated to his son; for his prime 
motive in sending her away had very little to do with the 
propriety of her seeing her parents again, and nothing at 
all with any idea of making her happy. He certainly wished 
her to go willingly, but he as certainly wished her to be 
heartily sick of home before her visit ended; and that a 
little abstinence from the elegancies and luxuries of 
Mansfield Park would bring her mind into a sober state, 
and incline her to a juster estimate of the value of that 
home of greater permanence, and equal comfort, of which 
she had the offer. 

It was a medicinal project upon his _ niece’s 
understanding, which he must consider as at present 
diseased. A residence of eight or nine years in the abode of 
wealth and plenty had a little disordered her powers of 
comparing and judging. Her father’s house would, in all 
probability, teach her the value of a good income; and he 
trusted that she would be the wiser and happier woman, all 
her life, for the experiment he had devised. 

Had Fanny been at all addicted to raptures, she must 
have had a strong attack of them when she first understood 
what was intended, when her uncle first made her the offer 
of visiting the parents, and brothers, and sisters, from 
whom she had been divided almost half her life; of 
returning for a couple of months to the scenes of her 
infancy, with William for the protector and companion of 
her journey, and the certainty of continuing to see William 
to the last hour of his remaining on land. Had she ever 
given way to bursts of delight, it must have been then, for 
she was delighted, but her happiness was of a quiet, deep, 
heart-swelling sort; and though never a great talker, she 
was always more inclined to silence when feeling most 


strongly. At the moment she could only thank and accept. 
Afterwards, when familiarised with the visions of enjoyment 
so suddenly opened, she could speak more largely to 
William and Edmund of what she felt; but still there were 
emotions of tenderness that could not be clothed in words. 
The remembrance of all her earliest pleasures, and of what 
she had suffered in being torn from them, came over her 
with renewed strength, and it seemed as if to be at home 
again would heal every pain that had since grown out of the 
separation. To be in the centre of such a circle, loved by so 
many, and more loved by all than she had ever been before; 
to feel affection without fear or restraint; to feel herself the 
equal of those who surrounded her; to be at peace from all 
mention of the Crawfords, safe from every look which could 
be fancied a reproach on their account. This was a prospect 
to be dwelt on with a fondness that could be but half 
acknowledged. 

Edmund, too — to be two months from him (and perhaps 
she might be allowed to make her absence three) must do 
her good. At a distance, unassailed by his looks or his 
kindness, and safe from the perpetual irritation of knowing 
his heart, and striving to avoid his confidence, she should 
be able to reason herself into a properer state; she should 
be able to think of him as in London, and arranging 
everything there, without wretchedness. What might have 
been hard to bear at Mansfield was to become a slight evil 
at Portsmouth. 

The only drawback was the doubt of her aunt Bertram’s 
being comfortable without her. She was of use to no one 
else; but there she might be missed to a degree that she did 
not like to think of; and that part of the arrangement was, 
indeed, the hardest for Sir Thomas to accomplish, and what 
only he could have accomplished at all. 

But he was master at Mansfield Park. When he had really 
resolved on any measure, he could always carry it through; 
and now by dint of long talking on the subject, explaining 


and dwelling on the duty of Fanny’s sometimes seeing her 
family, he did induce his wife to let her go; obtaining it 
rather from submission, however, than conviction, for Lady 
Bertram was convinced of very little more than that Sir 
Thomas thought Fanny ought to go, and therefore that she 
must. In the calmness of her own dressing-room, in the 
impartial flow of her own meditations, unbiassed by his 
bewildering statements, she could not acknowledge any 
necessity for Fanny’s ever going near a father and mother 
who had done without her so long, while she was so useful 
to herself. And as to the not missing her, which under Mrs. 
Norris’s discussion was the point attempted to be proved, 
she set herself very steadily against admitting any such 
thing. 

Sir Thomas had appealed to her reason, conscience, and 
dignity. He called it a sacrifice, and demanded it of her 
goodness and self-command as such. But Mrs. Norris 
wanted to persuade her that Fanny could be very well 
spared — she being ready to give up all her own time to her 
as requested — and, in short, could not really be wanted or 
missed. 

“That may be, sister,” was all Lady Bertram’s reply. “I 
dare say you are very right; but I am sure I shall miss her 
very much.” 

The next step was to communicate with Portsmouth. 
Fanny wrote to offer herself; and her mother’s answer, 
though short, was so kind — a few simple lines expressed 
so natural and motherly a joy in the prospect of seeing her 
child again, as to confirm all the daughter’s views of 
happiness in being with her — convincing her that she 
should now find a warm and affectionate friend in the 
“mama” who had certainly shewn no remarkable fondness 
for her formerly; but this she could easily suppose to have 
been her own fault or her own fancy. She had probably 
alienated love by the helplessness and fretfulness of a 
fearful temper, or been unreasonable in wanting a larger 


share than any one among so many could deserve. Now, 
when she knew better how to be useful, and how to forbear, 
and when her mother could be no longer occupied by the 
incessant demands of a house full of little children, there 
would be leisure and inclination for every comfort, and they 
should soon be what mother and daughter ought to be to 
each other. 

William was almost as happy in the plan as his sister. It 
would be the greatest pleasure to him to have her there to 
the last moment before he sailed, and perhaps find her 
there still when he came in from his first cruise. And 
besides, he wanted her so very much to see the Thrush 
before she went out of harbour — the Thrush was certainly 
the finest sloop in the service — and there were several 
improvements in the dockyard, too, which he quite longed 
to shew her. 

He did not scruple to add that her being at home for a 
while would be a great advantage to everybody. 

“T do not know how it is,” said he; “but we seem to want 
some of your nice ways and orderliness at my father’s. The 
house is always in confusion. You will set things going in a 
better way, I am sure. You will tell my mother how it all 
ought to be, and you will be so useful to Susan, and you will 
teach Betsey, and make the boys love and mind you. How 
right and comfortable it will all be!” 

By the time Mrs. Price’s answer arrived, there remained 
but a very few days more to be spent at Mansfield; and for 
part of one of those days the young travellers were in a 
good deal of alarm on the subject of their journey, for when 
the mode of it came to be talked of, and Mrs. Norris found 
that all her anxiety to save her brother-in-law’s money was 
vain, and that in spite of her wishes and hints for a less 
expensive conveyance of Fanny, they were to travel post; 
when she saw Sir Thomas actually give William notes for 
the purpose, she was struck with the idea of there being 
room for a third in the carriage, and suddenly seized with a 


strong inclination to go with them, to go and see her poor 
dear sister Price. She proclaimed her thoughts. She must 
say that she had more than half a mind to go with the 
young people; it would be such an indulgence to her; she 
had not seen her poor dear sister Price for more than 
twenty years; and it would be a help to the young people in 
their journey to have her older head to manage for them; 
and she could not help thinking her poor dear sister Price 
would feel it very unkind of her not to come by such an 
opportunity. 

William and Fanny were horror-struck at the idea. 

All the comfort of their comfortable journey would be 
destroyed at once. With woeful countenances they looked 
at each other. Their suspense lasted an hour or two. No one 
interfered to encourage or dissuade. Mrs. Norris was left to 
settle the matter by herself; and it ended, to the infinite joy 
of her nephew and niece, in the recollection that she could 
not possibly be spared from Mansfield Park at present; that 
she was a great deal too necessary to Sir Thomas and Lady 
Bertram for her to be able to answer it to herself to leave 
them even for a week, and therefore must certainly 
sacrifice every other pleasure to that of being useful to 
them. 

It had, in fact, occurred to her, that though taken to 
Portsmouth for nothing, it would be hardly possible for her 
to avoid paying her own expenses back again. So her poor 
dear sister Price was left to all the disappointment of her 
missing such an opportunity, and another twenty years’ 
absence, perhaps, begun. 

Edmund’s plans were affected by this Portsmouth 
journey, this absence of Fanny’s. He too had a sacrifice to 
make to Mansfield Park as well as his aunt. He had 
intended, about this time, to be going to London; but he 
could not leave his father and mother just when everybody 
else of most importance to their comfort was leaving them; 
and with an effort, felt but not boasted of, he delayed for a 


week or two longer a journey which he was looking forward 
to with the hope of its fixing his happiness for ever. 

He told Fanny of it. She knew so much already, that she 
must know everything. It made the substance of one other 
confidential discourse about Miss Crawford; and Fanny was 
the more affected from feeling it to be the last time in 
which Miss Crawford’s name would ever be mentioned 
between them with any remains of liberty. Once afterwards 
she was alluded to by him. Lady Bertram had been telling 
her niece in the evening to write to her soon and often, and 
promising to be a good correspondent herself; and 
Edmund, at a convenient moment, then added in a whisper, 
“And I shall write to you, Fanny, when I have anything 
worth writing about, anything to say that I think you will 
like to hear, and that you will not hear so soon from any 
other quarter.” Had she doubted his meaning while she 
listened, the glow in his face, when she looked up at him, 
would have been decisive. 

For this letter she must try to arm herself. That a letter 
from Edmund should be a subject of terror! She began to 
feel that she had not yet gone through all the changes of 
opinion and sentiment which the progress of time and 
variation of circumstances occasion in this world of 
changes. The vicissitudes of the human mind had not yet 
been exhausted by her. 

Poor Fanny! though going as she did willingly and 
eagerly, the last evening at Mansfield Park must still be 
wretchedness. Her heart was completely sad at parting. 
She had tears for every room in the house, much more for 
every beloved inhabitant. She clung to her aunt, because 
she would miss her; she kissed the hand of her uncle with 
struggling sobs, because she had displeased him; and as for 
Edmund, she could neither speak, nor look, nor think, when 
the last moment came with him; and it was not till it was 
over that she knew he was giving her the affectionate 
farewell of a brother. 


All this passed overnight, for the journey was to begin 
very early in the morning; and when the small, diminished 
party met at breakfast, William and Fanny were talked of as 
already advanced one stage. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI 


The novelty of travelling, and the happiness of being with 
William, soon produced their natural effect on Fanny’s 
spirits, when Mansfield Park was fairly left behind; and by 
the time their first stage was ended, and they were to quit 
Sir Thomas’s carriage, she was able to take leave of the old 
coachman, and send back proper messages, with cheerful 
looks. 

Of pleasant talk between the brother and sister there 
was no end. Everything supplied an amusement to the high 
glee of William’s mind, and he was full of frolic and joke in 
the intervals of their higher-toned subjects, all of which 
ended, if they did not begin, in praise of the Thrush, 
conjectures how she would be employed, schemes for an 
action with some superior force, which (supposing the first 
lieutenant out of the way, and William was not very merciful 
to the first lieutenant) was to give himself the next step as 
soon as possible, or speculations upon prize-money, which 
was to be generously distributed at home, with only the 
reservation of enough to make the little cottage 
comfortable, in which he and Fanny were to pass all their 
middle and later life together. 

Fanny’s immediate concerns, as far as they involved Mr. 
Crawford, made no part of their conversation. William 
knew what had passed, and from his heart lamented that 
his sister’s feelings should be so cold towards a man whom 
he must consider as the first of human characters; but he 
was of an age to be all for love, and therefore unable to 
blame; and knowing her wish on the subject, he would not 
distress her by the slightest allusion. 

She had reason to suppose herself not yet forgotten by 
Mr. Crawford. She had heard repeatedly from his sister 
within the three weeks which had passed since their 


leaving Mansfield, and in each letter there had been a few 
lines from himself, warm and determined like his speeches. 
It was a correspondence which Fanny found quite as 
unpleasant as she had feared. Miss Crawford’s style of 
writing, lively and affectionate, was itself an_ evil, 
independent of what she was thus forced into reading from 
the brother’s pen, for Edmund would never rest till she had 
read the chief of the letter to him; and then she had to 
listen to his admiration of her language, and the warmth of 
her attachments. There had, in fact, been so much of 
message, of allusion, of recollection, so much of Mansfield 
in every letter, that Fanny could not but suppose it meant 
for him to hear; and to find herself forced into a purpose of 
that kind, compelled into a correspondence which was 
bringing her the addresses of the man she did not love, and 
obliging her to administer to the adverse passion of the 
man she did, was cruelly mortifying. Here, too, her present 
removal promised advantage. When no longer under the 
same roof with Edmund, she trusted that Miss Crawford 
would have no motive for writing strong enough to 
overcome the trouble, and that at Portsmouth their 
correspondence would dwindle into nothing. 

With such thoughts as these, among ten hundred others, 
Fanny proceeded in her journey safely and cheerfully, and 
as expeditiously as could rationally be hoped in the dirty 
month of February. They entered Oxford, but she could take 
only a hasty glimpse of Edmund’s college as they passed 
along, and made no stop anywhere till they reached 
Newbury, where a comfortable meal, uniting dinner and 
supper, wound up the enjoyments and fatigues of the day. 

The next morning saw them off again at an early hour; 
and with no events, and no delays, they regularly advanced, 
and were in the environs of Portsmouth while there was yet 
daylight for Fanny to look around her, and wonder at the 
new buildings. They passed the drawbridge, and entered 
the town; and the light was only beginning to fail as, guided 


by William’s powerful voice, they were rattled into a narrow 
street, leading from the High Street, and drawn up before 
the door of a small house now inhabited by Mr. Price. 

Fanny was all agitation and flutter; all hope and 
apprehension. The moment they stopped, a trollopy-looking 
maidservant, seemingly in waiting for them at the door, 
stepped forward, and more intent on telling the news than 
giving them any help, immediately began with, “The Thrush 
is gone out of harbour, please sir, and one of the officers 
has been here to—” She was interrupted by a fine tall boy 
of eleven years old, who, rushing out of the house, pushed 
the maid aside, and while William was opening the chaise- 
door himself, called out, “You are just in time. We have 
been looking for you this half-hour. The Thrush went out of 
harbour this morning. I saw her. It was a beautiful sight. 
And they think she will have her orders in a day or two. And 
Mr. Campbell was here at four o’clock to ask for you: he 
has got one of the Thrush’s boats, and is going off to her at 
six, and hoped you would be here in time to go with him.” 

A stare or two at Fanny, as William helped her out of the 
carriage, was all the voluntary notice which this brother 
bestowed; but he made no objection to her kissing him, 
though still entirely engaged in detailing farther particulars 
of the Thrush’s going out of harbour, in which he had a 
strong right of interest, being to commence his career of 
seamanship in her at this very time. 

Another moment and Fanny was in the narrow entrance- 
passage of the house, and in her mother’s arms, who met 
her there with looks of true kindness, and with features 
which Fanny loved the more, because they brought her 
aunt Bertram’s before her, and there were her two sisters: 
Susan, a well-grown fine girl of fourteen, and Betsey, the 
youngest of the family, about five — both glad to see her in 
their way, though with no advantage of manner in receiving 
her. But manner Fanny did not want. Would they but love 
her, she should be satisfied. 


She was then taken into a parlour, so small that her first 
conviction was of its being only a passage-room to 
something better, and she stood for a moment expecting to 
be invited on; but when she saw there was no other door, 
and that there were signs of habitation before her, she 
called back her thoughts, reproved herself, and grieved lest 
they should have been suspected. Her mother, however, 
could not stay long enough to suspect anything. She was 
gone again to the street-door, to welcome William. “Oh! my 
dear William, how glad I am to see you. But have you heard 
about the Thrush? She is gone out of harbour already; 
three days before we had any thought of it; and I do not 
know what I am to do about Sam’s things, they will never 
be ready in time; for she may have her orders to-morrow, 
perhaps. It takes me quite unawares. And now you must be 
off for Spithead too. Campbell has been here, quite in a 
worry about you; and now what shall we do? I thought to 
have had such a comfortable evening with you, and here 
everything comes upon me at once.” 

Her son answered cheerfully, telling her that everything 
was always for the best; and making light of his own 
inconvenience in being obliged to hurry away so soon. 

“To be sure, I had much rather she had stayed in 
harbour, that I might have sat a few hours with you in 
comfort; but as there is a boat ashore, I had better go off at 
once, and there is no help for it. Whereabouts does the 
Thrush lay at Spithead? Near the Canopus? But no matter; 
here’s Fanny in the parlour, and why should we stay in the 
passage? Come, mother, you have hardly looked at your 
own dear Fanny yet.” 

In they both came, and Mrs. Price having kindly kissed 
her daughter again, and commented a little on her growth, 
began with very natural solicitude to feel for their fatigues 
and wants as travellers. 

“Poor dears! how tired you must both be! and now, what 
will you have? I began to think you would never come. 


Betsey and I have been watching for you this half-hour. And 
when did you get anything to eat? And what would you like 
to have now? I could not tell whether you would be for 
some meat, or only a dish of tea, after your journey, or else 
I would have got something ready. And now I am afraid 
Campbell will be here before there is time to dress a steak, 
and we have no butcher at hand. It is very inconvenient to 
have no butcher in the street. We were better off in our last 
house. Perhaps you would like some tea as soon as it can be 
got.” 

They both declared they should prefer it to anything. 
“Then, Betsey, my dear, run into the kitchen and see if 
Rebecca has put the water on; and tell her to bring in the 
tea-things as soon as she can. I wish we could get the bell 
mended; but Betsey is a very handy little messenger.” 

Betsey went with alacrity, proud to shew her abilities 
before her fine new sister. 

“Dear me!” continued the anxious mother, “what a sad 
fire we have got, and I dare say you are both starved with 
cold. Draw your chair nearer, my dear. I cannot think what 
Rebecca has been about. I am sure I told her to bring some 
coals half an hour ago. Susan, you should have taken care 
of the fire.” 

“T was upstairs, mama, moving my things,” said Susan, in 
a fearless, self-defending tone, which startled Fanny. “You 
know you had but just settled that my sister Fanny and I 
should have the other room; and I could not get Rebecca to 
give me any help.” 

Farther discussion was prevented by various bustles: 
first, the driver came to be paid; then there was a squabble 
between Sam and Rebecca about the manner of carrying up 
his sister’s trunk, which he would manage all his own way; 
and lastly, in walked Mr. Price himself, his own loud voice 
preceding him, as with something of the oath kind he 
kicked away his son’s port-manteau and his daughter’s 
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bandbox in the passage, and called out for a candle; no 
candle was brought, however, and he walked into the room. 

Fanny with doubting feelings had risen to meet him, but 
sank down again on finding herself undistinguished in the 
dusk, and unthought of. With a friendly shake of his son’s 
hand, and an eager voice, he instantly began—” Ha! 
welcome back, my boy. Glad to see you. Have you heard the 
news? The Thrush went out of harbour this morning. Sharp 
is the word, you see! By G — , you are just in time! The 
doctor has been here inquiring for you: he has got one of 
the boats, and is to be off for Spithead by six, so you had 
better go with him. I have been to Turner’s about your 
mess; it is all in a way to be done. I should not wonder if 
you had your orders to-morrow: but you cannot sail with 
this wind, if you are to cruise to the westward; and Captain 
Walsh thinks you will certainly have a cruise to the 
westward, with the Elephant. By G — , I wish you may! But 
old Scholey was saying, just now, that he thought you 
would be sent first to the Texel. Well, well, we are ready, 
whatever happens. But by G — , you lost a fine sight by not 
being here in the morning to see the Thrush go out of 
harbour! I would not have been out of the way for a 
thousand pounds. Old Scholey ran in at breakfast-time, to 
say she had slipped her moorings and was coming out, I 
jumped up, and made but two steps to the platform. If ever 
there was a perfect beauty afloat, she is one; and there she 
lays at Spithead, and anybody in England would take her 
for an eight-and-twenty. I was upon the platform two hours 
this afternoon looking at her. She lays close to the 
Endymion, between her and the Cleopatra, just to the 
eastward of the sheer hulk.” 

“Ha!” cried William, “that’s just where I should have put 
her myself. It’s the best berth at Spithead. But here is my 
sister, sir; here is Fanny,” turning and leading her forward; 
“it is so dark you do not see her.” 


With an acknowledgment that he had quite forgot her, 
Mr. Price now received his daughter; and having given her 
a cordial hug, and observed that she was grown into a 
woman, and he supposed would be wanting a husband 
soon, seemed very much inclined to forget her again. Fanny 
shrunk back to her seat, with feelings sadly pained by his 
language and his smell of spirits; and he talked on only to 
his son, and only of the Thrush, though William, warmly 
interested as he was in that subject, more than once tried 
to make his father think of Fanny, and her long absence and 
long journey. 

After sitting some time longer, a candle was obtained; 
but as there was still no appearance of tea, nor, from 
Betsey’s reports from the kitchen, much hope of any under 
a considerable period, William determined to go and 
change his dress, and make the necessary preparations for 
his removal on board directly, that he might have his tea in 
comfort afterwards. 

As he left the room, two rosy-faced boys, ragged and 
dirty, about eight and nine years old, rushed into it just 
released from school, and coming eagerly to see their 
sister, and tell that the Thrush was gone out of harbour; 
Tom and Charles. Charles had been born since Fanny’s 
going away, but Tom she had often helped to nurse, and 
now felt a particular pleasure in seeing again. Both were 
kissed very tenderly, but Tom she wanted to keep by her, to 
try to trace the features of the baby she had loved, and 
talked to, of his infant preference of herself. Tom, however, 
had no mind for such treatment: he came home not to stand 
and be talked to, but to run about and make a noise; and 
both boys had soon burst from her, and slammed the 
parlour-door till her temples ached. 

She had now seen all that were at home; there remained 
only two brothers between herself and Susan, one of whom 
was a Clerk in a public office in London, and the other 
midshipman on board an Indiaman. But though she had 


seen all the members of the family, she had not yet heard 
all the noise they could make. Another quarter of an hour 
brought her a great deal more. William was soon calling out 
from the landing-place of the second story for his mother 
and for Rebecca. He was in distress for something that he 
had left there, and did not find again. A key was mislaid, 
Betsey accused of having got at his new hat, and some 
slight, but essential alteration of his uniform waistcoat, 
which he had been promised to have done for him, entirely 
neglected. 

Mrs. Price, Rebecca, and Betsey all went up to defend 
themselves, all talking together, but Rebecca loudest, and 
the job was to be done as well as it could in a great hurry; 
William trying in vain to send Betsey down again, or keep 
her from being troublesome where she was; the whole of 
which, as almost every door in the house was open, could 
be plainly distinguished in the parlour, except when 
drowned at intervals by the superior noise of Sam, Tom, 
and Charles chasing each other up and down stairs, and 
tumbling about and hallooing. 

Fanny was almost stunned. The smallness of the house 
and thinness of the walls brought everything so close to 
her, that, added to the fatigue of her journey, and all her 
recent agitation, she hardly knew how to bear it. Within the 
room all was tranguil enough, for Susan having 
disappeared with the others, there were soon only her 
father and herself remaining; and he, taking out a 
newspaper, the accustomary loan of a neighbour, applied 
himself to studying it, without seeming to recollect her 
existence. The solitary candle was held between himself 
and the paper, without any reference to her possible 
convenience; but she had nothing to do, and was glad to 
have the light screened from her aching head, as she sat in 
bewildered, broken, sorrowful contemplation. 

She was at home. But, alas! it was not such a home, she 
had not such a welcome, as — she checked herself; she was 


unreasonable. What right had she to be of importance to 
her family? She could have none, so long lost sight of! 
William’s concerns must be dearest, they always had been, 
and he had every right. Yet to have so little said or asked 
about herself, to have scarcely an inquiry made after 
Mansfield! It did pain her to have Mansfield forgotten; the 
friends who had done so much — the dear, dear friends! 
But here, one subject swallowed up all the rest. Perhaps it 
must be so. The destination of the Thrush must be now 
preeminently interesting. A day or two might shew the 
difference. She only was to blame. Yet she thought it would 
not have been so at Mansfield. No, in her uncle’s house 
there would have been a consideration of times and 
seasons, a regulation of subject, a propriety, an attention 
towards everybody which there was not here. 

The only interruption which thoughts like these received 
for nearly half an hour was from a sudden burst of her 
father’s, not at all calculated to compose them. At a more 
than ordinary pitch of thumping and hallooing in the 
passage, he exclaimed, “Devil take those young dogs! How 
they are singing out! Ay, Sam’s voice louder than all the 
rest! That boy is fit for a boatswain. Holla, you there! Sam, 
stop your confounded pipe, or I shall be after you.” 

This threat was so palpably disregarded, that though 
within five minutes afterwards the three boys all burst into 
the room together and sat down, Fanny could not consider 
it as a proof of anything more than their being for the time 
thoroughly fagged, which their hot faces and panting 
breaths seemed to prove, especially as they were still 
kicking each other’s shins, and hallooing out at sudden 
starts immediately under their father’s eye. 

The next opening of the door brought something more 
welcome: it was for the tea-things, which she had begun 
almost to despair of seeing that evening. Susan and an 
attendant girl, whose inferior appearance informed Fanny, 
to her great surprise, that she had previously seen the 


upper servant, brought in everything necessary for the 
meal; Susan looking, as she put the kettle on the fire and 
glanced at her sister, as if divided between the agreeable 
triumph of shewing her activity and usefulness, and the 
dread of being thought to demean herself by such an office. 
“She had been into the kitchen,” she said, “to hurry Sally 
and help make the toast, and spread the bread and butter, 
or she did not know when they should have got tea, and she 
was sure her sister must want something after her 
journey.” 

Fanny was very thankful. She could not but own that she 
should be very glad of a little tea, and Susan immediately 
set about making it, as if pleased to have the employment 
all to herself; and with only a little unnecessary bustle, and 
some few injudicious attempts at keeping her brothers in 
better order than she could, acquitted herself very well. 
Fanny’s spirit was as much refreshed as her body; her head 
and heart were soon the better for such well-timed 
kindness. Susan had an open, sensible countenance; she 
was like William, and Fanny hoped to find her like him in 
disposition and goodwill towards herself. 

In this more placid state of things William reentered, 
followed not far behind by his mother and Betsey. He, 
complete in his lieutenant’s uniform, looking and moving all 
the taller, firmer, and more graceful for it, and with the 
happiest smile over his face, walked up directly to Fanny, 
who, rising from her seat, looked at him for a moment in 
speechless admiration, and then threw her arms round his 
neck to sob out her various emotions of pain and pleasure. 

Anxious not to appear unhappy, she soon recovered 
herself; and wiping away her tears, was able to notice and 
admire all the striking parts of his dress; listening with 
reviving spirits to his cheerful hopes of being on shore 
some part of every day before they sailed, and even of 
getting her to Spithead to see the sloop. 


The next bustle brought in Mr. Campbell, the surgeon of 
the Thrush, a very well-behaved young man, who came to 
call for his friend, and for whom there was with some 
contrivance found a chair, and with some hasty washing of 
the young tea-maker’s, a cup and saucer; and after another 
quarter of an hour of earnest talk between the gentlemen, 
noise rising upon noise, and bustle upon bustle, men and 
boys at last all in motion together, the moment came for 
setting off; everything was ready, William took leave, and 
all of them were gone; for the three boys, in spite of their 
mother’s entreaty, determined to see their brother and Mr. 
Campbell to the sally-port; and Mr. Price walked off at the 
same time to carry back his neighbour’s newspaper. 

Something like tranquillity might now be hoped for; and 
accordingly, when Rebecca had been prevailed on to carry 
away the tea-things, and Mrs. Price had walked about the 
room some time looking for a shirt-sleeve, which Betsey at 
last hunted out from a drawer in the kitchen, the small 
party of females were pretty well composed, and the 
mother having lamented again over the impossibility of 
getting Sam ready in time, was at leisure to think of her 
eldest daughter and the friends she had come from. 

A few inquiries began: but one of the earliest—” How did 
sister Bertram manage about her servants?” “Was she as 
much plagued as herself to get tolerable servants?” — soon 
led her mind away from Northamptonshire, and fixed it on 
her own domestic grievances, and the shocking character 
of all the Portsmouth servants, of whom she believed her 
own two were the very worst, engrossed her completely. 
The Bertrams were all forgotten in detailing the faults of 
Rebecca, against whom Susan had also much to depose, 
and little Betsey a great deal more, and who did seem so 
thoroughly without a single recommendation, that Fanny 
could not help modestly presuming that her mother meant 
to part with her when her year was up. 


“Her year!” cried Mrs. Price; “I am sure I hope I shall be 
rid of her before she has staid a year, for that will not be up 
till November. Servants are come to such a pass, my dear, 
in Portsmouth, that it is quite a miracle if one keeps them 
more than half a year. I have no hope of ever being settled; 
and if I was to part with Rebecca, I should only get 
something worse. And yet I do not think I am a very 
difficult mistress to please; and I am sure the place is easy 
enough, for there is always a girl under her, and I often do 
half the work myself.” 

Fanny was silent; but not from being convinced that 
there might not be a remedy found for some of these evils. 
As she now sat looking at Betsey, she could not but think 
particularly of another sister, a very pretty little girl, whom 
she had left there not much younger when she went into 
Northamptonshire, who had died a few years afterwards. 
There had been something remarkably amiable about her. 
Fanny in those early days had preferred her to Susan; and 
when the news of her death had at last reached Mansfield, 
had for a short time been quite afflicted. The sight of 
Betsey brought the image of little Mary back again, but she 
would not have pained her mother by alluding to her for the 
world. While considering her with these ideas, Betsey, at a 
small distance, was holding out something to catch her 
eyes, meaning to screen it at the same time from Susan’s. 

“What have you got there, my love?” said Fanny; “come 
and shew it to me.” 

It was a silver knife. Up jumped Susan, claiming it as her 
own, and trying to get it away; but the child ran to her 
mother’s protection, and Susan could only reproach, which 
she did very warmly, and evidently hoping to interest Fanny 
on her side. “It was very hard that she was not to have her 
own knife; it was her own knife; little sister Mary had left it 
to her upon her deathbed, and she ought to have had it to 
keep herself long ago. But mama kept it from her, and was 
always letting Betsey get hold of it; and the end of it would 


be that Betsey would spoil it, and get it for her own, though 
mama had promised her that Betsey should not have it in 
her own hands.” 

Fanny was quite shocked. Every feeling of duty, honour, 
and tenderness was wounded by her sister’s speech and 
her mother’s reply. 

“Now, Susan,” cried Mrs. Price, in a complaining voice, 
“now, how can you be so cross? You are always quarrelling 
about that knife. I wish you would not be so quarrelsome. 
Poor little Betsey; how cross Susan is to you! But you 
should not have taken it out, my dear, when I sent you to 
the drawer. You know I told you not to touch it, because 
Susan is so cross about it. I must hide it another time, 
Betsey. Poor Mary little thought it would be such a bone of 
contention when she gave it me to keep, only two hours 
before she died. Poor little soul! she could but just speak to 
be heard, and she said so prettily, ‘Let sister Susan have my 
knife, mama, when I am dead and buried.’ Poor little dear! 
she was so fond of it, Fanny, that she would have it lay by 
her in bed, all through her illness. It was the gift of her 
good godmother, old Mrs. Admiral Maxwell, only six weeks 
before she was taken for death. Poor little sweet creature! 
Well, she was taken away from evil to come. My own 
Betsey” (fondling her), “you have not the luck of such a 
good godmother. Aunt Norris lives too far off to think of 
such little people as you.” 

Fanny had indeed nothing to convey from aunt Norris, 
but a message to say she hoped that her god-daughter was 
a good girl, and learnt her book. There had been at one 
moment a slight murmur in the drawing-room at Mansfield 
Park about sending her a prayer-book; but no second sound 
had been heard of such a purpose. Mrs. Norris, however, 
had gone home and taken down two old prayer-books of her 
husband with that idea; but, upon examination, the ardour 
of generosity went off. One was found to have too small a 


print for a child’s eyes, and the other to be too cumbersome 
for her to carry about. 

Fanny, fatigued and fatigued again, was thankful to 
accept the first invitation of going to bed; and before 
Betsey had finished her cry at being allowed to sit up only 
one hour extraordinary in honour of sister, she was off, 
leaving all below in confusion and noise again; the boys 
begging for toasted cheese, her father calling out for his 
rum and water, and Rebecca never where she ought to be. 

There was nothing to raise her spirits in the confined and 
scantily furnished chamber that she was to share with 
Susan. The smallness of the rooms above and below, 
indeed, and the narrowness of the passage and staircase, 
struck her beyond her imagination. She soon learned to 
think with respect of her own little attic at Mansfield Park, 
in that house reckoned too small for anybody’s comfort. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Could Sir Thomas have seen all his niece’s feelings, when 
she wrote her first letter to her aunt, he would not have 
despaired; for though a good night’s rest, a pleasant 
morning, the hope of soon seeing William again, and the 
comparatively quiet state of the house, from Tom and 
Charles being gone to school, Sam on some project of his 
own, and her father on his usual lounges, enabled her to 
express herself cheerfully on the subject of home, there 
were still, to her own perfect consciousness, many 
drawbacks suppressed. Could he have seen only half that 
she felt before the end of a week, he would have thought 
Mr. Crawford sure of her, and been delighted with his own 
sagacity. 

Before the week ended, it was all disappointment. In the 
first place, William was gone. The Thrush had had her 
orders, the wind had changed, and he was sailed within 
four days from their reaching Portsmouth; and during those 
days she had seen him only twice, in a short and hurried 
way, when he had come ashore on duty. There had been no 
free conversation, no walk on the ramparts, no visit to the 
dockyard, no acquaintance with the Thrush, nothing of all 
that they had planned and depended on. Everything in that 
quarter failed her, except William’s affection. His last 
thought on leaving home was for her. He stepped back 
again to the door to say, “Take care of Fanny, mother. She is 
tender, and not used to rough it like the rest of us. I charge 
you, take care of Fanny.” 

William was gone: and the home he had left her in was, 
Fanny could not conceal it from herself, in almost every 
respect the very reverse of what she could have wished. It 
was the abode of noise, disorder, and impropriety. Nobody 
was in their right place, nothing was done as it ought to be. 


She could not respect her parents as she had hoped. On her 
father, her confidence had not been sanguine, but he was 
more negligent of his family, his habits were worse, and his 
manners coarser, than she had been prepared for. He did 
not want abilities but he had no curiosity, and no 
information beyond his profession; he read only the 
newspaper and the navy-list; he talked only of the 
dockyard, the harbour, Spithead, and the Motherbank; he 
swore and he drank, he was dirty and gross. She had never 
been able to recall anything approaching to tenderness in 
his former treatment of herself. There had remained only a 
general impression of roughness and loudness; and now he 
scarcely ever noticed her, but to make her the object of a 
coarse joke. 

Her disappointment in her mother was greater: there she 
had hoped much, and found almost nothing. Every 
flattering scheme of being of consequence to her soon fell 
to the ground. Mrs. Price was not unkind; but, instead of 
gaining on her affection and confidence, and becoming 
more and more dear, her daughter never met with greater 
kindness from her than on the first day of her arrival. The 
instinct of nature was soon satisfied, and Mrs. Price’s 
attachment had no other source. Her heart and her time 
were already quite full; she had neither leisure nor 
affection to bestow on Fanny. Her daughters never had 
been much to her. She was fond of her sons, especially of 
William, but Betsey was the first of her girls whom she had 
ever much regarded. To her she was most injudiciously 
indulgent. William was her pride; Betsey her darling; and 
John, Richard, Sam, Tom, and Charles occupied all the rest 
of her maternal solicitude, alternately her worries and her 
comforts. These shared her heart: her time was given 
chiefly to her house and her servants. Her days were spent 
in a kind of slow bustle; all was busy without getting on, 
always behindhand and lamenting it, without altering her 
ways; wishing to be an economist, without contrivance or 


regularity; dissatisfied with her servants, without skill to 
make them better, and whether helping, or reprimanding, 
or indulging them, without any power of engaging their 
respect. 

Of her two sisters, Mrs. Price very much more resembled 
Lady Bertram than Mrs. Norris. She was a manager by 
necessity, without any of Mrs. Norris’s inclination for it, or 
any of her activity. Her disposition was naturally easy and 
indolent, like Lady Bertram’s; and a situation of similar 
affluence and do-nothingness would have been much more 
suited to her capacity than the exertions and self-denials of 
the one which her imprudent marriage had placed her in. 
She might have made just as good a woman of consequence 
as Lady Bertram, but Mrs. Norris would have been a more 
respectable mother of nine children on a small income. 

Much of all this Fanny could not but be sensible of. She 
might scruple to make use of the words, but she must and 
did feel that her mother was a partial, ill-judging parent, a 
dawdle, a slattern, who neither taught nor restrained her 
children, whose house was the scene of mismanagement 
and discomfort from beginning to end, and who had no 
talent, no conversation, no affection towards herself; no 
curiosity to know her better, no desire of her friendship, 
and no inclination for her company that could lessen her 
sense of such feelings. 

Fanny was very anxious to be useful, and not to appear 
above her home, or in any way disqualified or disinclined, 
by her foreign education, from contributing her help to its 
comforts, and therefore set about working for Sam 
immediately; and by working early and late, with 
perseverance and great despatch, did so much that the boy 
was shipped off at last, with more than half his linen ready. 
She had great pleasure in feeling her usefulness, but could 
not conceive how they would have managed without her. 

Sam, loud and overbearing as he was, she rather 
regretted when he went, for he was clever and intelligent, 


and glad to be employed in any errand in the town; and 
though spurning the remonstrances of Susan, given as they 
were, though very reasonable in themselves, with ill-timed 
and powerless warmth, was beginning to be influenced by 
Fanny’s services and gentle persuasions; and she found 
that the best of the three younger ones was gone in him: 
Tom and Charles being at least as many years as they were 
his juniors distant from that age of feeling and reason, 
which might suggest the expediency of making friends, and 
of endeavouring to be less disagreeable. Their sister soon 
despaired of making the smallest impression on them; they 
were quite untameable by any means of address which she 
had spirits or time to attempt. Every afternoon brought a 
return of their riotous games all over the house; and she 
very early learned to sigh at the approach of Saturday’s 
constant half-holiday. 

Betsey, too, a spoiled child, trained up to think the 
alphabet her greatest enemy, left to be with the servants at 
her pleasure, and then encouraged to report any evil of 
them, she was almost as ready to despair of being able to 
love or assist; and of Susan’s temper she had many doubts. 
Her continual disagreements with her mother, her rash 
squabbles with Tom and Charles, and petulance with 
Betsey, were at least so distressing to Fanny that, though 
admitting they were by no means without provocation, she 
feared the disposition that could push them to such length 
must be far from amiable, and from affording any repose to 
herself. 

Such was the home which was to put Mansfield out of 
her head, and teach her to think of her cousin Edmund with 
moderated feelings. On the contrary, she could think of 
nothing but Mansfield, its beloved inmates, its happy ways. 
Everything where she now was in full contrast to it. The 
elegance, propriety, regularity, harmony, and perhaps, 
above all, the peace and tranquillity of Mansfield, were 


brought to her remembrance every hour of the day, by the 
prevalence of everything opposite to them here. 

The living in incessant noise was, to a frame and temper 
delicate and nervous like Fanny’s, an evil which no 
superadded elegance or harmony could have entirely 
atoned for. It was the greatest misery of all. At Mansfield, 
no sounds of contention, no raised voice, no abrupt bursts, 
no tread of violence, was ever heard; all proceeded in a 
regular course of cheerful orderliness; everybody had their 
due importance; everybody’s feelings were consulted. If 
tenderness could be ever supposed wanting, good sense 
and good breeding supplied its place; and as to the little 
irritations sometimes introduced by aunt Norris, they were 
short, they were trifling, they were as a drop of water to 
the ocean, compared with the ceaseless tumult of her 
present abode. Here everybody was noisy, every voice was 
loud (excepting, perhaps, her mother’s, which resembled 
the soft monotony of Lady Bertram’s, only worn into 
fretfulness). Whatever was wanted was hallooed for, and 
the servants hallooed out their excuses from the kitchen. 
The doors were in constant banging, the stairs were never 
at rest, nothing was done without a clatter, nobody sat still, 
and nobody could command attention when they spoke. 

In a review of the two houses, as they appeared to her 
before the end of a week, Fanny was tempted to apply to 
them Dr. Johnson’s celebrated judgment as to matrimony 
and celibacy, and say, that though Mansfield Park might 
have some pains, Portsmouth could have no pleasures. 


CHAPTER XL 


Fanny was right enough in not expecting to hear from Miss 
Crawford now at the rapid rate in which their 
correspondence had begun; Mary’s next letter was after a 
decidedly longer interval than the last, but she was not 
right in supposing that such an interval would be felt a 
great relief to herself. Here was another strange revolution 
of mind! She was really glad to receive the letter when it 
did come. In her present exile from good society, and 
distance from everything that had been wont to interest 
her, a letter from one belonging to the set where her heart 
lived, written with affection, and some degree of elegance, 
was thoroughly acceptable. The usual plea of increasing 
engagements was made in excuse for not having written to 
her earlier; “And now that I have begun,” she continued, 
“my letter will not be worth your reading, for there will be 
no little offering of love at the end, no three or four lines 
passionnees from the most devoted H. C. in the world, for 
Henry is in Norfolk; business called him to Everingham ten 
days ago, or perhaps he only pretended to call, for the sake 
of being travelling at the same time that you were. But 
there he is, and, by the bye, his absence may sufficiently 
account for any remissness of his sister’s in writing, for 
there has been no ‘Well, Mary, when do you write to Fanny? 
Is not it time for you to write to Fanny?’ to spur me on. At 
last, after various attempts at meeting, I have seen your 
cousins, ‘dear Julia and dearest Mrs. Rushworth’; they 
found me at home yesterday, and we were glad to see each 
other again. We seemed very glad to see each other, and I 
do really think we were a little. We had a vast deal to say. 
Shall I tell you how Mrs. Rushworth looked when your 
name was mentioned? I did not use to think her wanting in 
selfpossession, but she had not quite enough for the 


demands of yesterday. Upon the whole, Julia was in the best 
looks of the two, at least after you were spoken of. There 
was no recovering the complexion from the moment that I 
spoke of ‘Fanny,’ and spoke of her as a sister should. But 
Mrs. Rushworth’s day of good looks will come; we have 
cards for her first party on the 28th. Then she will be in 
beauty, for she will open one of the best houses in Wimpole 
Street. I was in it two years ago, when it was Lady 
Lascelle’s, and prefer it to almost any I know in London, 
and certainly she will then feel, to use a vulgar phrase, that 
she has got her pennyworth for her penny. Henry could not 
have afforded her such a house. I hope she will recollect it, 
and be satisfied, as well as she may, with moving the queen 
of a palace, though the king may appear best in the 
background; and as I have no desire to tease her, I shall 
never force your name upon her again. She will grow sober 
by degrees. From all that I hear and guess, Baron 
Wildenheim’s attentions to Julia continue, but I do not know 
that he has any serious encouragement. She ought to do 
better. A poor honourable is no catch, and I cannot imagine 
any liking in the case, for take away his rants, and the poor 
baron has nothing. What a difference a vowel makes! If his 
rents were but equal to his rants! Your cousin Edmund 
moves slowly; detained, perchance, by parish duties. There 
may be some old woman at Thornton Lacey to be 
converted. I am unwilling to fancy myself neglected for a 
young one. Adieu! my dear sweet Fanny, this is a long letter 
from London: write me a pretty one in reply to gladden 
Henry’s eyes, when he comes back, and send me an 
account of all the dashing young captains whom you 
disdain for his sake.” 

There was great food for meditation in this letter, and 
chiefly for unpleasant meditation; and yet, with all the 
uneasiness it supplied, it connected her with the absent, it 
told her of people and things about whom she had never 
felt so much curiosity as now, and she would have been 


glad to have been sure of such a letter every week. Her 
correspondence with her aunt Bertram was her only 
concern of higher interest. 

As for any society in Portsmouth, that could at all make 
amends for deficiencies at home, there were none within 
the circle of her father’s and mother’s acquaintance to 
afford her the smallest satisfaction: she saw nobody in 
whose favour she could wish to overcome her own shyness 
and reserve. The men appeared to her all coarse, the 
women all pert, everybody underbred; and she gave as 
little contentment as she received from introductions either 
to old or new acquaintance. The young ladies who 
approached her at first with some respect, in consideration 
of her coming from a baronet’s family, were soon offended 
by what they termed “airs”; for, as she neither played on 
the pianoforte nor wore fine pelisses, they could, on farther 
observation, admit no right of superiority. 

The first solid consolation which Fanny received for the 
evils of home, the first which her judgment could entirely 
approve, and which gave any promise of durability, was in a 
better knowledge of Susan, and a hope of being of service 
to her. Susan had always behaved pleasantly to herself, but 
the determined character of her general manners had 
astonished and alarmed her, and it was at least a fortnight 
before she began to understand a disposition so totally 
different from her own. Susan saw that much was wrong at 
home, and wanted to set it right. That a girl of fourteen, 
acting only on her own unassisted reason, should err in the 
method of reform, was not wonderful; and Fanny soon 
became more disposed to admire the natural light of the 
mind which could so early distinguish justly, than to 
censure severely the faults of conduct to which it led. 
Susan was only acting on the same truths, and pursuing the 
same system, which her own judgment acknowledged, but 
which her more supine and yielding temper would have 
shrunk from asserting. Susan tried to be useful, where she 


could only have gone away and cried; and that Susan was 
useful she could perceive; that things, bad as they were, 
would have been worse but for such interposition, and that 
both her mother and Betsey were restrained from some 
excesses of very offensive indulgence and vulgarity. 

In every argument with her mother, Susan had in point of 
reason the advantage, and never was there any maternal 
tenderness to buy her off. The blind fondness which was for 
ever producing evil around her she had never known. There 
was no gratitude for affection past or present to make her 
better bear with its excesses to the others. 

All this became gradually evident, and gradually placed 
Susan before her sister as an object of mingled compassion 
and respect. That her manner was wrong, however, at 
times very wrong, her measures often ill-chosen and ill- 
timed, and her looks and language very often indefensible, 
Fanny could not cease to feel; but she began to hope they 
might be rectified. Susan, she found, looked up to her and 
wished for her good opinion; and new as anything like an 
office of authority was to Fanny, new as it was to imagine 
herself capable of guiding or informing any one, she did 
resolve to give occasional hints to Susan, and endeavour to 
exercise for her advantage the juster notions of what was 
due to everybody, and what would be wisest for herself, 
which her own more favoured education had fixed in her. 

Her influence, or at least the consciousness and use of it, 
originated in an act of kindness by Susan, which, after 
many hesitations of delicacy, she at last worked herself up 
to. It had very early occurred to her that a small sum of 
money might, perhaps, restore peace for ever on the sore 
subject of the silver knife, canvassed as it now was 
continually, and the riches which she was in possession of 
herself, her uncle having given her £10 at parting, made 
her as able as she was willing to be generous. But she was 
so wholly unused to confer favours, except on the very 
poor, so unpractised in removing evils, or bestowing 


kindnesses among her equals, and so fearful of appearing 
to elevate herself as a great lady at home, that it took some 
time to determine that it would not be unbecoming in her 
to make such a present. It was made, however, at last: a 
silver knife was bought for Betsey, and accepted with great 
delight, its newness giving it every advantage over the 
other that could be desired; Susan was established in the 
full possession of her own, Betsey handsomely declaring 
that now she had got one so much prettier herself, she 
should never want that again; and no reproach seemed 
conveyed to the equally satisfied mother, which Fanny had 
almost feared to be impossible. The deed thoroughly 
answered: a source of domestic altercation was entirely 
done away, and it was the means of opening Susan’s heart 
to her, and giving her something more to love and be 
interested in. Susan shewed that she had delicacy: pleased 
as she was to be mistress of property which she had been 
struggling for at least two years, she yet feared that her 
sister’s judgment had been against her, and that a reproof 
was designed her for having so struggled as to make the 
purchase necessary for the tranquillity of the house. 

Her temper was open. She acknowledged her fears, 
blamed herself for having contended so warmly; and from 
that hour Fanny, understanding the worth of her disposition 
and perceiving how fully she was inclined to seek her good 
opinion and refer to her judgment, began to feel again the 
blessing of affection, and to entertain the hope of being 
useful to a mind so much in need of help, and so much 
deserving it. She gave advice, advice too sound to be 
resisted by a good understanding, and given so mildly and 
considerately as not to irritate an imperfect temper, and 
she had the happiness of observing its good effects not 
unfrequently. More was not expected by one who, while 
seeing all the obligation and expediency of submission and 
forbearance, saw also with sympathetic acuteness of 
feeling all that must be hourly grating to a girl like Susan. 


Her greatest wonder on the subject soon became — not 
that Susan should have been provoked into disrespect and 
impatience against her better knowledge — but that so 
much better knowledge, so many good notions should have 
been hers at all; and that, brought up in the midst of 
negligence and error, she should have formed such proper 
opinions of what ought to be; she, who had had no cousin 
Edmund to direct her thoughts or fix her principles. 

The intimacy thus begun between them was a material 
advantage to each. By sitting together upstairs, they 
avoided a great deal of the disturbance of the house; Fanny 
had peace, and Susan learned to think it no misfortune to 
be quietly employed. They sat without a fire; but that was a 
privation familiar even to Fanny, and she suffered the less 
because reminded by it of the East room. It was the only 
point of resemblance. In space, light, furniture, and 
prospect, there was nothing alike in the two apartments; 
and she often heaved a sigh at the remembrance of all her 
books and boxes, and various comforts there. By degrees 
the girls came to spend the chief of the morning upstairs, 
at first only in working and talking, but after a few days, 
the remembrance of the said books grew so potent and 
stimulative that Fanny found it impossible not to try for 
books again. There were none in her father’s house; but 
wealth is luxurious and daring, and some of hers found its 
way to a circulating library. She became a subscriber; 
amazed at being anything in propria persona, amazed at 
her own doings in every way, to be a renter, a chuser of 
books! And to be having any one’s improvement in view in 
her choice! But so it was. Susan had read nothing, and 
Fanny longed to give her a share in her own first pleasures, 
and inspire a taste for the biography and poetry which she 
delighted in herself. 

In this occupation she hoped, moreover, to bury some of 
the recollections of Mansfield, which were too apt to seize 
her mind if her fingers only were busy; and, especially at 


this time, hoped it might be useful in diverting her thoughts 
from pursuing Edmund to London, whither, on the authority 
of her aunt’s last letter, she knew he was gone. She had no 
doubt of what would ensue. The promised notification was 
hanging over her head. The postman’s knock within the 
neighbourhood was beginning to bring its daily terrors, and 
if reading could banish the idea for even half an hour, it 
was something gained. 


CHAPTER XLI 


A week was gone since Edmund might be supposed in 
town, and Fanny had heard nothing of him. There were 
three different conclusions to be drawn from his silence, 
between which her mind was in fluctuation; each of them at 
times being held the most probable. Either his going had 
been again delayed, or he had yet procured no opportunity 
of seeing Miss Crawford alone, or he was too happy for 
letter-writing! 

One morning, about this time, Fanny having now been 
nearly four weeks from Mansfield, a point which she never 
failed to think over and calculate every day, as she and 
Susan were preparing to remove, as usual, upstairs, they 
were stopped by the knock of a visitor, whom they felt they 
could not avoid, from Rebecca’s alertness in going to the 
door, a duty which always interested her beyond any other. 

It was a gentleman’s voice; it was a voice that Fanny was 
just turning pale about, when Mr. Crawford walked into the 
room. 

Good sense, like hers, will always act when really called 
upon; and she found that she had been able to name him to 
her mother, and recall her remembrance of the name, as 
that of “William’s friend,” though she could not previously 
have believed herself capable of uttering a syllable at such 
a moment. The consciousness of his being known there only 
as William’s friend was some support. Having introduced 
him, however, and being all reseated, the terrors that 
occurred of what this visit might lead to were 
overpowering, and she fancied herself on the point of 
fainting away. 

While trying to keep herself alive, their visitor, who had 
at first approached her with as animated a countenance as 
ever, was wisely and kindly keeping his eyes away, and 


giving her time to recover, while he devoted himself 
entirely to her mother, addressing her, and attending to her 
with the utmost politeness and propriety, at the same time 
with a degree of friendliness, of interest at least, which was 
making his manner perfect. 

Mrs. Price’s manners were also at their best. Warmed by 
the sight of such a friend to her son, and regulated by the 
wish of appearing to advantage before him, she was 
overflowing with gratitude — artless, maternal gratitude — 
which could not be unpleasing. Mr. Price was out, which 
she regretted very much. Fanny was just recovered enough 
to feel that she could not regret it; for to her many other 
sources of uneasiness was added the severe one of shame 
for the home in which he found her. She might scold herself 
for the weakness, but there was no scolding it away. She 
was ashamed, and she would have been yet more ashamed 
of her father than of all the rest. 

They talked of William, a subject on which Mrs. Price 
could never tire; and Mr. Crawford was as warm in his 
commendation as even her heart could wish. She felt that 
she had never seen so agreeable a man in her life; and was 
only astonished to find that, so great and so agreeable as 
he was, he should be come down to Portsmouth neither on 
a visit to the port-admiral, nor the commissioner, nor yet 
with the intention of going over to the island, nor of seeing 
the dockyard. Nothing of all that she had been used to 
think of as the proof of importance, or the employment of 
wealth, had brought him to Portsmouth. He had reached it 
late the night before, was come for a day or two, was 
staying at the Crown, had accidentally met with a navy 
officer or two of his acquaintance since his arrival, but had 
no object of that kind in coming. 

By the time he had given all this information, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that Fanny might be looked at and 
spoken to; and she was tolerably able to bear his eye, and 
hear that he had spent half an hour with his sister the 


evening before his leaving London; that she had sent her 
best and kindest love, but had had no time for writing; that 
he thought himself lucky in seeing Mary for even half an 
hour, having spent scarcely twenty-four hours in London, 
after his return from Norfolk, before he set off again; that 
her cousin Edmund was in town, had been in town, he 
understood, a few days; that he had not seen him himself, 
but that he was well, had left them all well at Mansfield, 
and was to dine, as yesterday, with the Frasers. 

Fanny listened collectedly, even to the last-mentioned 
circumstance; nay, it seemed a relief to her worn mind to 
be at any certainty; and the words, “then by this time it is 
all settled,” passed internally, without more evidence of 
emotion than a faint blush. 

After talking a little more about Mansfield, a subject in 
which her interest was most apparent, Crawford began to 
hint at the expediency of an early walk. “It was a lovely 
morning, and at that season of the year a fine morning so 
often turned off, that it was wisest for everybody not to 
delay their exercise”; and such hints producing nothing, he 
soon proceeded to a positive recommendation to Mrs. Price 
and her daughters to take their walk without loss of time. 
Now they came to an understanding. Mrs. Price, it 
appeared, scarcely ever stirred out of doors, except of a 
Sunday; she owned she could seldom, with her large family, 
find time for a walk. “Would she not, then, persuade her 
daughters to take advantage of such weather, and allow 
him the pleasure of attending them?” Mrs. Price was 
greatly obliged and very complying. “Her daughters were 
very much confined; Portsmouth was a sad place; they did 
not often get out; and she knew they had some errands in 
the town, which they would be very glad to do.” And the 
consequence was, that Fanny, strange as it was — strange, 
awkward, and distressing — found herself and Susan, 
within ten minutes, walking towards the High Street with 
Mr. Crawford. 


It was soon pain upon pain, confusion upon confusion; for 
they were hardly in the High Street before they met her 
father, whose appearance was not the better from its being 
Saturday. He stopt; and, ungentlemanlike as he looked, 
Fanny was obliged to introduce him to Mr. Crawford. She 
could not have a doubt of the manner in which Mr. 
Crawford must be struck. He must be ashamed and 
disgusted altogether. He must soon give her up, and cease 
to have the smallest inclination for the match; and yet, 
though she had been so much wanting his affection to be 
cured, this was a sort of cure that would be almost as bad 
as the complaint; and I believe there is scarcely a young 
lady in the United Kingdoms who would not rather put up 
with the misfortune of being sought by a clever, agreeable 
man, than have him driven away by the vulgarity of her 
nearest relations. 

Mr. Crawford probably could not regard his future 
father-in-law with any idea of taking him for a model in 
dress; but (as Fanny instantly, and to her great relief, 
discerned) her father was a very different man, a very 
different Mr. Price in his behaviour to this most highly 
respected stranger, from what he was in his own family at 
home. His manners now, though not polished, were more 
than passable: they were grateful, animated, manly; his 
expressions were those of an attached father, and a 
sensible man; his loud tones did very well in the open air, 
and there was not a single oath to be heard. Such was his 
instinctive compliment to the good manners of Mr. 
Crawford; and, be the consequence what it might, Fanny’s 
immediate feelings were infinitely soothed. 

The conclusion of the two gentlemen’s civilities was an 
offer of Mr. Price’s to take Mr. Crawford into the dockyard, 
which Mr. Crawford, desirous of accepting as a favour what 
was intended as such, though he had seen the dockyard 
again and again, and hoping to be so much the longer with 
Fanny, was very gratefully disposed to avail himself of, if 


the Miss Prices were not afraid of the fatigue; and as it was 
somehow or other ascertained, or inferred, or at least acted 
upon, that they were not at all afraid, to the dockyard they 
were all to go; and but for Mr. Crawford, Mr. Price would 
have turned thither directly, without the smallest 
consideration for his daughters’ errands in the High Street. 
He took care, however, that they should be allowed to go to 
the shops they came out expressly to visit; and it did not 
delay them long, for Fanny could so little bear to excite 
impatience, or be waited for, that before the gentlemen, as 
they stood at the door, could do more than begin upon the 
last naval regulations, or settle the number of three- 
deckers now in commission, their companions were ready 
to proceed. 

They were then to set forward for the dockyard at once, 
and the walk would have been conducted — according to 
Mr. Crawford’s opinion — in a singular manner, had Mr. 
Price been allowed the entire regulation of it, as the two 
girls, he found, would have been left to follow, and keep up 
with them or not, as they could, while they walked on 
together at their own hasty pace. He was able to introduce 
some improvement occasionally, though by no means to the 
extent he wished; he absolutely would not walk away from 
them; and at any crossing or any crowd, when Mr. Price 
was only calling out, “Come, girls; come, Fan; come, Sue, 
take care of yourselves; keep a sharp lookout!” he would 
give them his particular attendance. 

Once fairly in the dockyard, he began to reckon upon 
some happy intercourse with Fanny, as they were very soon 
joined by a brother lounger of Mr. Price’s, who was come to 
take his daily survey of how things went on, and who must 
prove a far more worthy companion than himself; and after 
a time the two officers seemed very well satisfied going 
about together, and discussing matters of equal and never- 
failing interest, while the young people sat down upon 
some timbers in the yard, or found a seat on board a vessel 


in the stocks which they all went to look at. Fanny was most 
conveniently in want of rest. Crawford could not have 
wished her more fatigued or more ready to sit down; but he 
could have wished her sister away. A quick-looking girl of 
Susan’s age was the very worst third in the world: totally 
different from Lady Bertram, all eyes and ears; and there 
was no introducing the main point before her. He must 
content himself with being only generally agreeable, and 
letting Susan have her share of entertainment, with the 
indulgence, now and then, of a look or hint for the better- 
informed and conscious Fanny. Norfolk was what he had 
mostly to talk of: there he had been some time, and 
everything there was rising in importance from his present 
schemes. Such a man could come from no place, no society, 
without importing something to amuse; his journeys and his 
acquaintance were all of use, and Susan was entertained in 
a way quite new to her. For Fanny, somewhat more was 
related than the accidental agreeableness of the parties he 
had been in. For her approbation, the particular reason of 
his going into Norfolk at all, at this unusual time of year, 
was given. It had been real business, relative to the 
renewal of a lease in which the welfare of a large and — he 
believed — industrious family was at stake. He had 
suspected his agent of some underhand dealing; of 
meaning to bias him against the deserving; and he had 
determined to go himself, and thoroughly investigate the 
merits of the case. He had gone, had done even more good 
than he had foreseen, had been useful to more than his first 
plan had comprehended, and was now able to congratulate 
himself upon it, and to feel that in performing a duty, he 
had secured agreeable recollections for his own mind. He 
had introduced himself to some tenants whom he had never 
seen before; he had begun making acquaintance with 
cottages whose very existence, though on his own estate, 
had been hitherto unknown to him. This was aimed, and 
well aimed, at Fanny. It was pleasing to hear him speak so 


properly; here he had been acting as he ought to do. To be 
the friend of the poor and the oppressed! Nothing could be 
more grateful to her; and she was on the point of giving 
him an approving look, when it was all frightened off by his 
adding a something too pointed of his hoping soon to have 
an assistant, a friend, a guide in every plan of utility or 
charity for Everingham: a somebody that would make 
Everingham and all about it a dearer object than it had 
ever been yet. 

She turned away, and wished he would not say such 
things. She was willing to allow he might have more good 
qualities than she had been wont to suppose. She began to 
feel the possibility of his turning out well at last; but he was 
and must ever be completely unsuited to her, and ought not 
to think of her. 

He perceived that enough had been said of Everingham, 
and that it would be as well to talk of something else, and 
turned to Mansfield. He could not have chosen better; that 
was a topic to bring back her attention and her looks 
almost instantly. It was a real indulgence to her to hear or 
to speak of Mansfield. Now so long divided from everybody 
who knew the place, she felt it quite the voice of a friend 
when he mentioned it, and led the way to her fond 
exclamations in praise of its beauties and comforts, and by 
his honourable tribute to its inhabitants allowed her to 
gratify her own heart in the warmest eulogium, in speaking 
of her uncle as all that was clever and good, and her aunt 
as having the sweetest of all sweet tempers. 

He had a great attachment to Mansfield himself; he said 
so; he looked forward with the hope of spending much, very 
much, of his time there; always there, or in the 
neighbourhood. He particularly built upon a very happy 
summer and autumn there this year; he felt that it would be 
so: he depended upon it; a summer and autumn infinitely 
superior to the last. As animated, as diversified, as social, 
but with circumstances of superiority undescribable. 


“Mansfield, Sotherton, Thornton Lacey,” he continued; 
“what a society will be comprised in those houses! And at 
Michaelmas, perhaps, a fourth may be added: some small 
hunting-box in the vicinity of everything so dear; for as to 
any partnership in Thornton Lacey, as Edmund Bertram 
once good-humouredly proposed, I hope I foresee two 
objections: two fair, excellent, irresistible objections to that 
plan.” 

Fanny was doubly silenced here; though when the 
moment was passed, could regret that she had not forced 
herself into the acknowledged comprehension of one half of 
his meaning, and encouraged him to say something more of 
his sister and Edmund. It was a subject which she must 
learn to speak of, and the weakness that shrunk from it 
would soon be quite unpardonable. 

When Mr. Price and his friend had seen all that they 
wished, or had time for, the others were ready to return; 
and in the course of their walk back, Mr. Crawford 
contrived a minute’s privacy for telling Fanny that his only 
business in Portsmouth was to see her; that he was come 
down for a couple of days on her account, and hers only, 
and because he could not endure a longer total separation. 
She was sorry, really sorry; and yet in spite of this and the 
two or three other things which she wished he had not said, 
she thought him altogether improved since she had seen 
him; he was much more gentle, obliging, and attentive to 
other people’s feelings than he had ever been at Mansfield; 
she had never seen him so agreeable — so near being 
agreeable; his behaviour to her father could not offend, and 
there was something particularly kind and proper in the 
notice he took of Susan. He was decidedly improved. She 
wished the next day over, she wished he had come only for 
one day; but it was not so very bad as she would have 
expected: the pleasure of talking of Mansfield was so very 
great! 


Before they parted, she had to thank him for another 
pleasure, and one of no trivial kind. Her father asked him to 
do them the honour of taking his mutton with them, and 
Fanny had time for only one thrill of horror, before he 
declared himself prevented by a prior engagement. He was 
engaged to dinner already both for that day and the next; 
he had met with some acquaintance at the Crown who 
would not be denied; he should have the honour, however, 
of waiting on them again on the morrow, etc., and so they 
parted — Fanny in a state of actual felicity from escaping so 
horrible an evil! 

To have had him join their family dinner-party, and see all 
their deficiencies, would have been dreadful! Rebecca’s 
cookery and Rebecca’s waiting, and Betsey’s eating at table 
without restraint, and pulling everything about as she 
chose, were what Fanny herself was not yet enough inured 
to for her often to make a tolerable meal. She was nice only 
from natural delicacy, but he had been brought up in a 
school of luxury and epicurism. 


CHAPTER XLII 


The Prices were just setting off for church the next day 
when Mr. Crawford appeared again. He came, not to stop, 
but to join them; he was asked to go with them to the 
Garrison chapel, which was exactly what he had intended, 
and they all walked thither together. 

The family were now seen to advantage. Nature had 
given them no inconsiderable share of beauty, and every 
Sunday dressed them in their cleanest skins and best attire. 
Sunday always brought this comfort to Fanny, and on this 
Sunday she felt it more than ever. Her poor mother now did 
not look so very unworthy of being Lady Bertram’s sister as 
she was but too apt to look. It often grieved her to the heart 
to think of the contrast between them; to think that where 
nature had made so little difference, circumstances should 
have made so much, and that her mother, as handsome as 
Lady Bertram, and some years her junior, should have an 
appearance so much more worn and faded, so comfortless, 
so slatternly, so shabby. But Sunday made her a very 
creditable and tolerably cheerful-looking Mrs. Price, 
coming abroad with a fine family of children, feeling a little 
respite of her weekly cares, and only discomposed if she 
saw her boys run into danger, or Rebecca pass by with a 
flower in her hat. 

In chapel they were obliged to divide, but Mr. Crawford 
took care not to be divided from the female branch; and 
after chapel he still continued with them, and made one in 
the family party on the ramparts. 

Mrs. Price took her weekly walk on the ramparts every 
fine Sunday throughout the year, always going directly 
after morning service and staying till dinner-time. It was 
her public place: there she met her acquaintance, heard a 


little news, talked over the badness of the Portsmouth 
servants, and wound up her spirits for the six days ensuing. 

Thither they now went; Mr. Crawford most happy to 
consider the Miss Prices as his peculiar charge; and before 
they had been there long, somehow or other, there was no 
saying how, Fanny could not have believed it, but he was 
walking between them with an arm of each under his, and 
she did not know how to prevent or put an end to it. It 
made her uncomfortable for a time, but yet there were 
enjoyments in the day and in the view which would be felt. 

The day was uncommonly lovely. It was really March; but 
it was April in its mild air, brisk soft wind, and bright sun, 
occasionally clouded for a minute; and everything looked so 
beautiful under the influence of such a sky, the effects of 
the shadows pursuing each other on the ships at Spithead 
and the island beyond, with the ever-varying hues of the 
sea, now at high water, dancing in its glee and dashing 
against the ramparts with so fine a sound, produced 
altogether such a combination of charms for Fanny, as 
made her gradually almost careless of the circumstances 
under which she felt them. Nay, had she been without his 
arm, she would soon have known that she needed it, for she 
wanted strength for a two hours’ saunter of this kind, 
coming, as it generally did, upon a week’s previous 
inactivity. Fanny was beginning to feel the effect of being 
debarred from her usual regular exercise; she had lost 
ground as to health since her being in Portsmouth; and but 
for Mr. Crawford and the beauty of the weather would soon 
have been knocked up now. 

The loveliness of the day, and of the view, he felt like 
herself. They often stopt with the same sentiment and taste, 
leaning against the wall, some minutes, to look and admire; 
and considering he was not Edmund, Fanny could not but 
allow that he was sufficiently open to the charms of nature, 
and very well able to express his admiration. She had a few 
tender reveries now and then, which he could sometimes 


take advantage of to look in her face without detection; and 
the result of these looks was, that though as bewitching as 
ever, her face was less blooming than it ought to be. She 
said she was very well, and did not like to be supposed 
otherwise; but take it all in all, he was convinced that her 
present residence could not be comfortable, and therefore 
could not be salutary for her, and he was growing anxious 
for her being again at Mansfield, where her own happiness, 
and his in seeing her, must be so much greater. 

“You have been here a month, I think?” said he. 

“No; not quite a month. It is only four weeks to-morrow 
since I left Mansfield.” 

“You are a most accurate and honest reckoner. I should 
call that a month.” 

“T did not arrive here till Tuesday evening.” 

“And it is to be a two months’ visit, is not?” 

“Yes. My uncle talked of two months. I suppose it will not 
be less.” 

“And how are you to be conveyed back again? Who 
comes for you?” 

“T do not know. I have heard nothing about it yet from my 
aunt. Perhaps I may be to stay longer. It may not be 
convenient for me to be fetched exactly at the two months’ 
end.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Crawford replied, “I 
know Mansfield, I know its way, I know its faults towards 
you. I know the danger of your being so far forgotten, as to 
have your comforts give way to the imaginary convenience 
of any single being in the family. I am aware that you may 
be left here week after week, if Sir Thomas cannot settle 
everything for coming himself, or sending your aunt’s maid 
for you, without involving the slightest alteration of the 
arrangements which he may have laid down for the next 
quarter of a year. This will not do. Two months is an ample 
allowance; I should think six weeks quite enough. I am 
considering your sister’s health,” said he, addressing 


himself to Susan, “which I think the confinement of 
Portsmouth unfavourable to. She requires constant air and 
exercise. When you know her as well as I do, I am sure you 
will agree that she does, and that she ought never to be 
long banished from the free air and liberty of the country. 
If, therefore” (turning again to Fanny), “you find yourself 
growing unwell, and any difficulties arise about your 
returning to Mansfield, without waiting for the two months 
to be ended, that must not be regarded as of any 
consequence, if you feel yourself at all less strong or 
comfortable than usual, and will only let my sister know it, 
give her only the slightest hint, she and I will immediately 
come down, and take you back to Mansfield. You know the 
ease and the pleasure with which this would be done. You 
know all that would be felt on the occasion.” 

Fanny thanked him, but tried to laugh it off. 

“T am perfectly serious,” he replied, “as you perfectly 
know. And I hope you will not be cruelly concealing any 
tendency to indisposition. Indeed, you shall not; it shall not 
be in your power; for so long only as you positively say, in 
every letter to Mary, ‘I am well,’ and I know you cannot 
speak or write a falsehood, so long only shall you be 
considered as well.” 

Fanny thanked him again, but was affected and 
distressed to a degree that made it impossible for her to 
say much, or even to be certain of what she ought to say. 
This was towards the close of their walk. He attended them 
to the last, and left them only at the door of their own 
house, when he knew them to be going to dinner, and 
therefore pretended to be waited for elsewhere. 

“T wish you were not so tired,” said he, still detaining 
Fanny after all the others were in the house—”! wish I left 
you in stronger health. Is there anything I can do for you in 
town? I have half an idea of going into Norfolk again soon. I 
am not satisfied about Maddison. I am sure he still means 
to impose on me if possible, and get a cousin of his own 


into a certain mill, which I design for somebody else. I must 
come to an understanding with him. I must make him know 
that I will not be tricked on the south side of Everingham, 
any more than on the north: that I will be master of my own 
property. I was not explicit enough with him before. The 
mischief such a man does on an estate, both as to the credit 
of his employer and the welfare of the poor, is 
inconceivable. I have a great mind to go back into Norfolk 
directly, and put everything at once on such a footing as 
cannot be afterwards swerved from. Maddison is a clever 
fellow; I do not wish to displace him, provided he does not 
try to displace me; but it would be simple to be duped by a 
man who has no right of creditor to dupe me, and worse 
than simple to let him give me a hard-hearted, griping 
fellow for a tenant, instead of an honest man, to whom I 
have given half a promise already. Would it not be worse 
than simple? Shall I go? Do you advise it?” 

“T advise! You know very well what is right.” 

“Yes. When you give me your opinion, I always know 
what is right. Your judgment is my rule of right.” 

“Oh, no! do not say so. We have all a better guide in 
ourselves, if we would attend to it, than any other person 
can be. Good-bye; I wish you a pleasant journey to- 
morrow.” 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you in town?” 

“Nothing; I am much obliged to you.” 

“Have you no message for anybody?” 

“My love to your sister, if you please; and when you see 
my cousin, my cousin Edmund, I wish you would be so good 
as to say that I suppose I shall soon hear from him.” 

“Certainly; and if he is lazy or negligent, I will write his 
excuses myself.” 

He could say no more, for Fanny would be no longer 
detained. He pressed her hand, looked at her, and was 
gone. He went to while away the next three hours as he 
could, with his other acquaintance, till the best dinner that 


a capital inn afforded was ready for their enjoyment, and 
she turned in to her more simple one immediately. 

Their general fare bore a very different character; and 
could he have suspected how many privations, besides that 
of exercise, she endured in her father’s house, he would 
have wondered that her looks were not much more affected 
than he found them. She was so little equal to Rebecca’s 
puddings and Rebecca’s hashes, brought to table, as they 
all were, with such accompaniments of half-cleaned plates, 
and not half-cleaned knives and forks, that she was very 
often constrained to defer her heartiest meal till she could 
send her brothers in the evening for biscuits and buns. 
After being nursed up at Mansfield, it was too late in the 
day to be hardened at Portsmouth; and though Sir Thomas, 
had he known all, might have thought his niece in the most 
promising way of being starved, both mind and body, into a 
much juster value for Mr. Crawford’s good company and 
good fortune, he would probably have feared to push his 
experiment farther, lest she might die under the cure. 

Fanny was out of spirits all the rest of the day. Though 
tolerably secure of not seeing Mr. Crawford again, she 
could not help being low. It was parting with somebody of 
the nature of a friend; and though, in one light, glad to 
have him gone, it seemed as if she was now deserted by 
everybody; it was a sort of renewed separation from 
Mansfield; and she could not think of his returning to town, 
and being frequently with Mary and Edmund, without 
feelings so near akin to envy as made her hate herself for 
having them. 

Her dejection had no abatement from anything passing 
around her; a friend or two of her father’s, as always 
happened if he was not with them, spent the long, long 
evening there; and from six o’clock till half-past nine, there 
was little intermission of noise or grog. She was very low. 
The wonderful improvement which she still fancied in Mr. 
Crawford was the nearest to administering comfort of 


anything within the current of her thoughts. Not 
considering in how different a circle she had been just 
seeing him, nor how much might be owing to contrast, she 
was quite persuaded of his being astonishingly more gentle 
and regardful of others than formerly. And, if in little 
things, must it not be so in great? So anxious for her health 
and comfort, so very feeling as he now expressed himself, 
and really seemed, might not it be fairly supposed that he 
would not much longer persevere in a suit so distressing to 
her? 


CHAPTER XLII 


It was presumed that Mr. Crawford was travelling back, to 
London, on the morrow, for nothing more was seen of him 
at Mr. Price’s; and two days afterwards, it was a fact 
ascertained to Fanny by the following letter from his sister, 
opened and read by her, on another account, with the most 
anxious curiosity: — 

“T have to inform you, my dearest Fanny, that Henry has 
been down to Portsmouth to see you; that he had a 
delightful walk with you to the dockyard last Saturday, and 
one still more to be dwelt on the next day, on the ramparts; 
when the balmy air, the sparkling sea, and your sweet looks 
and conversation were altogether in the most delicious 
harmony, and afforded sensations which are to raise 
ecstasy even in retrospect. This, as well as I understand, is 
to be the substance of my information. He makes me write, 
but I do not know what else is to be communicated, except 
this said visit to Portsmouth, and these two said walks, and 
his introduction to your family, especially to a fair sister of 
yours, a fine girl of fifteen, who was of the party on the 
ramparts, taking her first lesson, I presume, in love. I have 
not time for writing much, but it would be out of place if I 
had, for this is to be a mere letter of business, penned for 
the purpose of conveying necessary information, which 
could not be delayed without risk of evil. My dear, dear 
Fanny, if I had you here, how I would talk to you! You 
should listen to me till you were tired, and advise me till 
you were still tired more; but it is impossible to put a 
hundredth part of my great mind on paper, so I will abstain 
altogether, and leave you to guess what you like. I have no 
news for you. You have politics, of course; and it would be 
too bad to plague you with the names of people and parties 
that fill up my time. I ought to have sent you an account of 


your cousin’s first party, but I was lazy, and now it is too 
long ago; suffice it, that everything was just as it ought to 
be, in a style that any of her connexions must have been 
gratified to witness, and that her own dress and manners 
did her the greatest credit. My friend, Mrs. Fraser, is mad 
for such a house, and it would not make me miserable. I go 
to Lady Stornaway after Easter; she seems in high spirits, 
and very happy. I fancy Lord S. is very good-humoured and 
pleasant in his own family, and I do not think him so very 
ill-looking as I did — at least, one sees many worse. He will 
not do by the side of your cousin Edmund. Of the last- 
mentioned hero, what shall I say? If I avoided his name 
entirely, it would look suspicious. I will say, then, that we 
have seen him two or three times, and that my friends here 
are very much struck with his gentlemanlike appearance. 
Mrs. Fraser (no bad judge) declares she knows but three 
men in town who have so good a person, height, and air; 
and I must confess, when he dined here the other day, there 
were none to compare with him, and we were a party of 
sixteen. Luckily there is no distinction of dress nowadays to 
tell tales, but — but — but Yours affectionately.” 

“T had almost forgot (it was Edmund’s fault: he gets into 
my head more than does me good) one very material thing I 
had to say from Henry and myself — I mean about our 
taking you back into Northamptonshire. My dear little 
creature, do not stay at Portsmouth to lose your pretty 
looks. Those vile sea-breezes are the ruin of beauty and 
health. My poor aunt always felt affected if within ten miles 
of the sea, which the Admiral of course never believed, but 
I know it was so. I am at your service and Henry’s, at an 
hour’s notice. I should like the scheme, and we would make 
a little circuit, and shew you Everingham in our way, and 
perhaps you would not mind passing through London, and 
seeing the inside of St. George’s, Hanover Square. Only 
keep your cousin Edmund from me at such a time: I should 
not like to be tempted. What a long letter! one word more. 


Henry, I find, has some idea of going into Norfolk again 
upon some business that you approve; but this cannot 
possibly be permitted before the middle of next week; that 
is, he cannot anyhow be spared till after the 14th, for we 
have a party that evening. The value of a man like Henry, 
on such an occasion, is what you can have no conception of; 
so you must take it upon my word to be inestimable. He will 
see the Rushworths, which own I am not sorry for — having 
a little curiosity, and so I think has he — though he will not 
acknowledge it.” 

This was a letter to be run through eagerly, to be read 
deliberately, to supply matter for much reflection, and to 
leave everything in greater suspense than ever. The only 
certainty to be drawn from it was, that nothing decisive had 
yet taken place. Edmund had not yet spoken. How Miss 
Crawford really felt, how she meant to act, or might act 
without or against her meaning; whether his importance to 
her were quite what it had been before the last separation; 
whether, if lessened, it were likely to lessen more, or to 
recover itself, were subjects for endless conjecture, and to 
be thought of on that day and many days to come, without 
producing any conclusion. The idea that returned the 
oftenest was that Miss Crawford, after proving herself 
cooled and staggered by a return to London habits, would 
yet prove herself in the end too much attached to him to 
give him up. She would try to be more ambitious than her 
heart would allow. She would hesitate, she would tease, she 
would condition, she would require a great deal, but she 
would finally accept. 

This was Fanny’s most frequent expectation. A house in 
town — that, she thought, must be impossible. Yet there 
was no saying what Miss Crawford might not ask. The 
prospect for her cousin grew worse and worse. The woman 
who could speak of him, and speak only of his appearance! 
What an unworthy attachment! To be deriving support from 
the commendations of Mrs. Fraser! She who had known 


him intimately half a year! Fanny was ashamed of her. 
Those parts of the letter which related only to Mr. Crawford 
and herself, touched her, in comparison, slightly. Whether 
Mr. Crawford went into Norfolk before or after the 14th 
was certainly no concern of hers, though, everything 
considered, she thought he would go without delay. That 
Miss Crawford should endeavour to secure a meeting 
between him and Mrs. Rushworth, was all in her worst line 
of conduct, and grossly unkind and ill-judged; but she 
hoped he would not be actuated by any such degrading 
curiosity. He acknowledged no such inducement, and his 
sister ought to have given him credit for better feelings 
than her own. 

She was yet more impatient for another letter from town 
after receiving this than she had been before; and for a few 
days was so unsettled by it altogether, by what had come, 
and what might come, that her usual readings and 
conversation with Susan were much suspended. She could 
not command her attention as she wished. If Mr. Crawford 
remembered her message to her cousin, she thought it very 
likely, most likely, that he would write to her at all events; it 
would be most consistent with his usual kindness; and till 
she got rid of this idea, till it gradually wore off, by no 
letters appearing in the course of three or four days more, 
she was in a most restless, anxious state. 

At length, a something like composure succeeded. 
Suspense must be submitted to, and must not be allowed to 
wear her out, and make her useless. Time did something, 
her own exertions something more, and she resumed her 
attentions to Susan, and again awakened the same interest 
in them. 

Susan was growing very fond of her, and though without 
any of the early delight in books which had been so strong 
in Fanny, with a disposition much less inclined to sedentary 
pursuits, or to information for information’s sake, she had 
so strong a desire of not appearing ignorant, as, with a 


good clear understanding, made her a most attentive, 
profitable, thankful pupil. Fanny was her oracle. Fanny’s 
explanations and remarks were a most important addition 
to every essay, or every chapter of history. What Fanny told 
her of former times dwelt more on her mind than the pages 
of Goldsmith; and she paid her sister the compliment of 
preferring her style to that of any printed author. The early 
habit of reading was wanting. 

Their conversations, however, were not always on 
subjects so high as history or morals. Others had their 
hour; and of lesser matters, none returned so often, or 
remained so long between them, as Mansfield Park, a 
description of the people, the manners, the amusements, 
the ways of Mansfield Park. Susan, who had an innate taste 
for the genteel and well-appointed, was eager to hear, and 
Fanny could not but indulge herself in dwelling on so 
beloved a theme. She hoped it was not wrong; though, after 
a time, Susan’s very great admiration of everything said or 
done in her uncle’s house, and earnest longing to go into 
Northamptonshire, seemed almost to blame her for exciting 
feelings which could not be gratified. 

Poor Susan was very little better fitted for home than her 
elder sister; and as Fanny grew thoroughly to understand 
this, she began to feel that when her own release from 
Portsmouth came, her happiness would have a material 
drawback in leaving Susan behind. That a girl so capable of 
being made everything good should be left in such hands, 
distressed her more and more. Were she likely to have a 
home to invite her to, what a blessing it would be! And had 
it been possible for her to return Mr. Crawford’s regard, 
the probability of his being very far from objecting to such 
a measure would have been the greatest increase of all her 
own comforts. She thought he was really good-tempered, 
and could fancy his entering into a plan of that sort most 
pleasantly. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


Seven weeks of the two months were very nearly gone, 
when the one letter, the letter from Edmund, so long 
expected, was put into Fanny’s hands. As she opened, and 
saw its length, she prepared herself for a minute detail of 
happiness and a profusion of love and praise towards the 
fortunate creature who was now mistress of his fate. These 
were the contents — 

“My Dear Fanny, — Excuse me that I have not written 
before. Crawford told me that you were wishing to hear 
from me, but I found it impossible to write from London, 
and persuaded myself that you would understand my 
silence. Could I have sent a few happy lines, they should 
not have been wanting, but nothing of that nature was ever 
in my power. I am returned to Mansfield in a less assured 
state than when I left it. My hopes are much weaker. You 
are probably aware of this already. So very fond of you as 
Miss Crawford is, it is most natural that she should tell you 
enough of her own feelings to furnish a tolerable guess at 
mine. I will not be prevented, however, from making my 
own communication. Our confidences in you need not clash. 
I ask no questions. There is something soothing in the idea 
that we have the same friend, and that whatever unhappy 
differences of opinion may exist between us, we are united 
in our love of you. It will be a comfort to me to tell you how 
things now are, and what are my present plans, if plans I 
can be said to have. I have been returned since Saturday. I 
was three weeks in London, and saw her (for London) very 
often. I had every attention from the Frasers that could be 
reasonably expected. I dare say I was not reasonable in 
carrying with me hopes of an intercourse at all like that of 
Mansfield. It was her manner, however, rather than any 
unfrequency of meeting. Had she been different when I did 


see her, I should have made no complaint, but from the 
very first she was altered: my first reception was so unlike 
what I had hoped, that I had almost resolved on leaving 
London again directly. I need not particularise. You know 
the weak side of her character, and may imagine the 
sentiments and expressions which were torturing me. She 
was in high spirits, and surrounded by those who were 
giving all the support of their own bad sense to her too 
lively mind. I do not like Mrs. Fraser. She is a cold-hearted, 
vain woman, who has married entirely from convenience, 
and though evidently unhappy in her marriage, places her 
disappointment not to faults of judgment, or temper, or 
disproportion of age, but to her being, after all, less 
affluent than many of her acquaintance, especially than her 
sister, Lady Stornaway, and is the determined supporter of 
everything mercenary and ambitious, provided it be only 
mercenary and ambitious enough. I look upon her intimacy 
with those two sisters as the greatest misfortune of her life 
and mine. They have been leading her astray for years. 
Could she be detached from them! — and sometimes I do 
not despair of it, for the affection appears to me principally 
on their side. They are very fond of her; but I am sure she 
does not love them as she loves you. When I think of her 
great attachment to you, indeed, and the whole of her 
judicious, upright conduct as a sister, she appears a very 
different creature, capable of everything noble, and I am 
ready to blame myself for a too harsh construction of a 
playful manner. I cannot give her up, Fanny. She is the only 
woman in the world whom I could ever think of as a wife. If 
I did not believe that she had some regard for me, of course 
I should not say this, but I do believe it. I am convinced that 
she is not without a decided preference. I have no jealousy 
of any individual. It is the influence of the fashionable world 
altogether that I am jealous of. It is the habits of wealth 
that I fear. Her ideas are not higher than her own fortune 
may warrant, but they are beyond what our incomes united 


could authorise. There is comfort, however, even here. I 
could better bear to lose her because not rich enough, than 
because of my profession. That would only prove her 
affection not equal to sacrifices, which, in fact, I am 
scarcely justified in asking; and, if I am refused, that, I 
think, will be the honest motive. Her prejudices, I trust, are 
not so strong as they were. You have my thoughts exactly 
as they arise, my dear Fanny; perhaps they are sometimes 
contradictory, but it will not be a less faithful picture of my 
mind. Having once begun, it is a pleasure to me to tell you 
all I feel. I cannot give her up. Connected as we already 
are, and, I hope, are to be, to give up Mary Crawford would 
be to give up the society of some of those most dear to me; 
to banish myself from the very houses and friends whom, 
under any other distress, I should turn to for consolation. 
The loss of Mary I must consider as comprehending the loss 
of Crawford and of Fanny. Were it a decided thing, an 
actual refusal, I hope I should know how to bear it, and how 
to endeavour to weaken her hold on my heart, and in the 
course of a few years — but I am writing nonsense. Were I 
refused, I must bear it; and till I am, I can never cease to 
try for her. This is the truth. The only question is how? 
What may be the likeliest means? I have sometimes thought 
of going to London again after Easter, and sometimes 
resolved on doing nothing till she returns to Mansfield. 
Even now, she speaks with pleasure of being in Mansfield in 
June; but June is at a great distance, and I believe I shall 
write to her. I have nearly determined on explaining myself 
by letter. To be at an early certainty is a material object. My 
present state is miserably irksome. Considering everything, 
I think a letter will be decidedly the best method of 
explanation. I shall be able to write much that I could not 
say, and shall be giving her time for reflection before she 
resolves on her answer, and I am less afraid of the result of 
reflection than of an immediate hasty impulse; I think I am. 
My greatest danger would lie in her consulting Mrs. Fraser, 


and I at a distance unable to help my own cause. A letter 
exposes to all the evil of consultation, and where the mind 
is anything short of perfect decision, an adviser may, in an 
unlucky moment, lead it to do what it may afterwards 
regret. I must think this matter over a little. This long 
letter, full of my own concerns alone, will be enough to tire 
even the friendship of a Fanny. The last time I saw 
Crawford was at Mrs. Fraser’s party. I am more and more 
satisfied with all that I see and hear of him. There is not a 
shadow of wavering. He thoroughly knows his own mind, 
and acts up to his resolutions: an inestimable quality. I 
could not see him and my eldest sister in the same room 
without recollecting what you once told me, and I 
acknowledge that they did not meet as friends. There was 
marked coolness on her side. They scarcely spoke. I saw 
him draw back surprised, and I was sorry that Mrs. 
Rushworth should resent any former supposed slight to 
Miss Bertram. You will wish to hear my opinion of Maria’s 
degree of comfort as a wife. There is no appearance of 
unhappiness. I hope they get on pretty well together. I 
dined twice in Wimpole Street, and might have been there 
oftener, but it is mortifying to be with Rushworth as a 
brother. Julia seems to enjoy London exceedingly. I had 
little enjoyment there, but have less here. We are not a 
lively party. You are very much wanted. I miss you more 
than I can express. My mother desires her best love, and 
hopes to hear from you soon. She talks of you almost every 
hour, and I am sorry to find how many weeks more she is 
likely to be without you. My father means to fetch you 
himself, but it will not be till after Easter, when he has 
business in town. You are happy at Portsmouth, I hope, but 
this must not be a yearly visit. I want you at home, that I 
may have your opinion about Thornton Lacey. I have little 
heart for extensive improvements till I know that it will 
ever have a mistress. I think I shall certainly write. It is 
quite settled that the Grants go to Bath; they leave 


Mansfield on Monday. I am glad of it. Iam not comfortable 
enough to be fit for anybody; but your aunt seems to feel 
out of luck that such an article of Mansfield news should 
fall to my pen instead of hers. — Yours ever, my dearest 
Fanny.” 

“T never will, no, I certainly never will wish for a letter 
again,” was Fanny’s secret declaration as she finished this. 
“What do they bring but disappointment and sorrow? Not 
till after Easter! How shall I bear it? And my poor aunt 
talking of me every hour!” 

Fanny checked the tendency of these thoughts as well as 
she could, but she was within half a minute of starting the 
idea that Sir Thomas was quite unkind, both to her aunt 
and to herself. As for the main subject of the letter, there 
was nothing in that to soothe irritation. She was almost 
vexed into displeasure and anger against Edmund. “There 
is no good in this delay,” said she. “Why is not it settled? He 
is blinded, and nothing will open his eyes; nothing can, 
after having had truths before him so long in vain. He will 
marry her, and be poor and miserable. God grant that her 
influence do not make him cease to be respectable!” She 
looked over the letter again. “‘So very fond of me!’ ‘tis 
nonsense all. She loves nobody but herself and her brother. 
Her friends leading her astray for years! She is quite as 
likely to have led them astray. They have all, perhaps, been 
corrupting one another; but if they are so much fonder of 
her than she is of them, she is the less likely to have been 
hurt, except by their flattery. “The only woman in the world 
whom he could ever think of as a wife.’ I firmly believe it. It 
is an attachment to govern his whole life. Accepted or 
refused, his heart is wedded to her for ever. “The loss of 
Mary I must consider as comprehending the loss of 
Crawford and Fanny.’ Edmund, you do not know me. The 
families would never be connected if you did not connect 
them! Oh! write, write. Finish it at once. Let there be an 
end of this suspense. Fix, commit, condemn yourself.” 


Such sensations, however, were too near akin to 
resentment to be long guiding Fanny’s soliloquies. She was 
soon more softened and sorrowful. His warm regard, his 
kind expressions, his confidential treatment, touched her 
strongly. He was only too good to everybody. It was a letter, 
in short, which she would not but have had for the world, 
and which could never be valued enough. This was the end 
of it. 

Everybody at all addicted to letter-writing, without 
having much to say, which will include a large proportion of 
the female world at least, must feel with Lady Bertram that 
she was out of luck in having such a capital piece of 
Mansfield news as the certainty of the Grants going to 
Bath, occur at a time when she could make no advantage of 
it, and will admit that it must have been very mortifying to 
her to see it fall to the share of her thankless son, and 
treated as concisely as possible at the end of a long letter, 
instead of having it to spread over the largest part of a 
page of her own. For though Lady Bertram rather shone in 
the epistolary line, having early in her marriage, from the 
want of other employment, and the circumstance of Sir 
Thomas’s being in Parliament, got into the way of making 
and keeping correspondents, and formed for herself a very 
creditable, common-place, amplifying style, so that a very 
little matter was enough for her: she could not do entirely 
without any; she must have something to write about, even 
to her niece; and being so soon to lose all the benefit of Dr. 
Grant’s gouty symptoms and Mrs. Grant’s morning calls, it 
was very hard upon her to be deprived of one of the last 
epistolary uses she could put them to. 

There was a rich amends, however, preparing for her. 
Lady Bertram’s hour of good luck came. Within a few days 
from the receipt of Edmund’s letter, Fanny had one from 
her aunt, beginning thus — 

“My Dear Fanny, — I take up my pen to communicate 
some very alarming intelligence, which I make no doubt 


will give you much concern”. 

This was a great deal better than to have to take up the 
pen to acquaint her with all the particulars of the Grants’ 
intended journey, for the present intelligence was of a 
nature to promise occupation for the pen for many days to 
come, being no less than the dangerous illness of her eldest 
son, of which they had received notice by express a few 
hours before. 

Tom had gone from London with a party of young men to 
Newmarket, where a neglected fall and a good deal of 
drinking had brought on a fever; and when the party broke 
up, being unable to move, had been left by himself at the 
house of one of these young men to the comforts of 
sickness and solitude, and the attendance only of servants. 
Instead of being soon well enough to follow his friends, as 
he had then hoped, his disorder increased considerably, 
and it was not long before he thought so ill of himself as to 
be as ready as his physician to have a letter despatched to 
Mansfield. 

“This distressing intelligence, as you may suppose,” 
observed her ladyship, after giving the substance of it, “has 
agitated us exceedingly, and we cannot prevent ourselves 
from being greatly alarmed and apprehensive for the poor 
invalid, whose state Sir Thomas fears may be very critical; 
and Edmund kindly proposes attending his brother 
immediately, but I am happy to add that Sir Thomas will not 
leave me on this distressing occasion, as it would be too 
trying for me. We shall greatly miss Edmund in our small 
circle, but I trust and hope he will find the poor invalid in a 
less alarming state than might be apprehended, and that he 
will be able to bring him to Mansfield shortly, which Sir 
Thomas proposes should be done, and thinks best on every 
account, and I flatter myself the poor sufferer will soon be 
able to bear the removal without material inconvenience or 
injury. As I have little doubt of your feeling for us, my dear 


Fanny, under these distressing circumstances, I will write 
again very soon.” 

Fanny’s feelings on the occasion were _ indeed 
considerably more warm and genuine than her aunt’s style 
of writing. She felt truly for them all. Tom dangerously ill, 
Edmund gone to attend him, and the sadly small party 
remaining at Mansfield, were cares to shut out every other 
care, or almost every other. She could just find selfishness 
enough to wonder whether Edmund had written to Miss 
Crawford before this summons came, but no sentiment 
dwelt long with her that was not purely affectionate and 
disinterestedly anxious. Her aunt did not neglect her: she 
wrote again and again; they were receiving frequent 
accounts from Edmund, and these accounts were as 
regularly transmitted to Fanny, in the same diffuse style, 
and the same medley of trusts, hopes, and fears, all 
following and producing each other at haphazard. It was a 
sort of playing at being frightened. The sufferings which 
Lady Bertram did not see had little power over her fancy; 
and she wrote very comfortably about agitation, and 
anxiety, and poor invalids, till Tom was actually conveyed to 
Mansfield, and her own eyes had beheld his altered 
appearance. Then a letter which she had been previously 
preparing for Fanny was finished in a different style, in the 
language of real feeling and alarm; then she wrote as she 
might have spoken. “He is just come, my dear Fanny, and is 
taken upstairs; and I am so shocked to see him, that I do 
not know what to do. I am sure he has been very ill. Poor 
Tom! I am quite grieved for him, and very much frightened, 
and so is Sir Thomas; and how glad I should be if you were 
here to comfort me. But Sir Thomas hopes he will be better 
to-morrow, and says we must consider his journey.” 

The real solicitude now awakened in the maternal bosom 
was not soon over. Tom’s extreme impatience to be 
removed to Mansfield, and experience those comforts of 
home and family which had been little thought of in 


uninterrupted health, had probably induced his being 
conveyed thither too early, as a return of fever came on, 
and for a week he was in a more alarming state than ever. 
They were all very seriously frightened. Lady Bertram 
wrote her daily terrors to her niece, who might now be said 
to live upon letters, and pass all her time between suffering 
from that of to-day and looking forward to to-morrow’s. 
Without any particular affection for her eldest cousin, her 
tenderness of heart made her feel that she could not spare 
him, and the purity of her principles added yet a keener 
solicitude, when she considered how little useful, how little 
self-denying his life had (apparently) been. 

Susan was her only companion and listener on this, as on 
more common occasions. Susan was always ready to hear 
and to sympathise. Nobody else could be interested in so 
remote an evil as illness in a family above an hundred miles 
off; not even Mrs. Price, beyond a brief question or two, if 
she saw her daughter with a letter in her hand, and now 
and then the quiet observation of, “My poor sister Bertram 
must be in a great deal of trouble.” 

So long divided and so differently situated, the ties of 
blood were little more than nothing. An attachment, 
originally as tranquil as their tempers, was now become a 
mere name. Mrs. Price did quite as much for Lady Bertram 
as Lady Bertram would have done for Mrs. Price. Three or 
four Prices might have been swept away, any or all except 
Fanny and William, and Lady Bertram would have thought 
little about it; or perhaps might have caught from Mrs. 
Norris’s lips the cant of its being a very happy thing and a 
great blessing to their poor dear sister Price to have them 
so well provided for. 


CHAPTER XLV 


At about the week’s end from his return to Mansfield, 
Tom’s immediate danger was over, and he was so far 
pronounced safe as to make his mother perfectly easy; for 
being now used to the sight of him in his suffering, helpless 
state, and hearing only the best, and never thinking beyond 
what she heard, with no disposition for alarm and no 
aptitude at a hint, Lady Bertram was the happiest subject 
in the world for a little medical imposition. The fever was 
subdued; the fever had been his complaint; of course he 
would soon be well again. Lady Bertram could think 
nothing less, and Fanny shared her aunt’s security, till she 
received a few lines from Edmund, written purposely to 
give her a clearer idea of his brother’s situation, and 
acquaint her with the apprehensions which he and his 
father had imbibed from the physician with respect to some 
strong hectic symptoms, which seemed to seize the frame 
on the departure of the fever. They judged it best that Lady 
Bertram should not be harassed by alarms which, it was to 
be hoped, would prove unfounded; but there was no reason 
why Fanny should not know the truth. They were 
apprehensive for his lungs. 

A very few lines from Edmund shewed her the patient 
and the sickroom in a juster and stronger light than all 
Lady Bertram’s sheets of paper could do. There was hardly 
any one in the house who might not have described, from 
personal observation, better than herself; not one who was 
not more useful at times to her son. She could do nothing 
but glide in quietly and look at him; but when able to talk 
or be talked to, or read to, Edmund was the companion he 
preferred. His aunt worried him by her cares, and Sir 
Thomas knew not how to bring down his conversation or 
his voice to the level of irritation and feebleness. Edmund 


was all in all. Fanny would certainly believe him so at least, 
and must find that her estimation of him was higher than 
ever when he appeared as the attendant, supporter, 
cheerer of a suffering brother. There was not only the 
debility of recent illness to assist: there was also, as she 
now learnt, nerves much affected, spirits much depressed 
to calm and raise, and her own imagination added that 
there must be a mind to be properly guided. 

The family were not consumptive, and she was more 
inclined to hope than fear for her cousin, except when she 
thought of Miss Crawford; but Miss Crawford gave her the 
idea of being the child of good luck, and to her selfishness 
and vanity it would be good luck to have Edmund the only 
son. 

Even in the sick chamber the fortunate Mary was not 
forgotten. Edmund’s letter had this postscript. “On the 
subject of my last, I had actually begun a letter when called 
away by Tom’s illness, but I have now changed my mind, 
and fear to trust the influence of friends. When Tom is 
better, I shall go.” 

Such was the state of Mansfield, and so it continued, 
with scarcely any change, till Easter. A line occasionally 
added by Edmund to his mother’s letter was enough for 
Fanny’s information. Tom’s amendment was alarmingly 
slow. 

Easter came particularly late this year, as Fanny had 
most sorrowfully considered, on first learning that she had 
no chance of leaving Portsmouth till after it. It came, and 
she had yet heard nothing of her return — nothing even of 
the going to London, which was to precede her return. Her 
aunt often expressed a wish for her, but there was no 
notice, no message from the uncle on whom all depended. 
She supposed he could not yet leave his son, but it was a 
cruel, a terrible delay to her. The end of April was coming 
on; it would soon be almost three months, instead of two, 
that she had been absent from them all, and that her days 


had been passing in a state of penance, which she loved 
them too well to hope they would thoroughly understand; 
and who could yet say when there might be leisure to think 
of or fetch her? 

Her eagerness, her impatience, her longings to be with 
them, were such as to bring a line or two of Cowper’s 
Tirocinium for ever before her. “With what intense desire 
she wants her home,” was continually on her tongue, as the 
truest description of a yearning which she could not 
suppose any schoolboy’s bosom to feel more keenly. 

When she had been coming to Portsmouth, she had loved 
to call it her home, had been fond of saying that she was 
going home; the word had been very dear to her, and so it 
still was, but it must be applied to Mansfield. That was now 
the home. Portsmouth was Portsmouth; Mansfield was 
home. They had been long so arranged in the indulgence of 
her secret meditations, and nothing was more consolatory 
to her than to find her aunt using the same language: “I 
cannot but say I much regret your being from home at this 
distressing time, so very trying to my spirits. I trust and 
hope, and sincerely wish you may never be absent from 
home so long again,” were most delightful sentences to her. 
Still, however, it was her private regale. Delicacy to her 
parents made her careful not to betray such a preference of 
her uncle’s house. It was always: “When I go back into 
Northamptonshire, or when I return to Mansfield, I shall do 
so and so.” For a great while it was so, but at last the 
longing grew stronger, it overthrew caution, and she found 
herself talking of what she should do when she went home 
before she was aware. She reproached herself, coloured, 
and looked fearfully towards her father and mother. She 
need not have been uneasy. There was no sign of 
displeasure, or even of hearing her. They were perfectly 
free from any jealousy of Mansfield. She was as welcome to 
wish herself there as to be there. 


It was sad to Fanny to lose all the pleasures of spring. 
She had not known before what pleasures she had to lose 
in passing March and April in a town. She had not known 
before how much the beginnings and progress of 
vegetation had delighted her. What animation, both of body 
and mind, she had derived from watching the advance of 
that season which cannot, in spite of its capriciousness, be 
unlovely, and seeing its increasing beauties from the 
earliest flowers in the warmest divisions of her aunt’s 
garden, to the opening of leaves of her uncle’s plantations, 
and the glory of his woods. To be losing such pleasures was 
no trifle; to be losing them, because she was in the midst of 
closeness and noise, to have confinement, bad air, bad 
smells, substituted for liberty, freshness, fragrance, and 
verdure, was infinitely worse: but even these incitements to 
regret were feeble, compared with what arose from the 
conviction of being missed by her best friends, and the 
longing to be useful to those who were wanting her! 

Could she have been at home, she might have been of 
service to every creature in the house. She felt that she 
must have been of use to all. To all she must have saved 
some trouble of head or hand; and were it only in 
supporting the spirits of her aunt Bertram, keeping her 
from the evil of solitude, or the still greater evil of a 
restless, officious companion, too apt to be heightening 
danger in order to enhance her own importance, her being 
there would have been a general good. She loved to fancy 
how she could have read to her aunt, how she could have 
talked to her, and tried at once to make her feel the 
blessing of what was, and prepare her mind for what might 
be; and how many walks up and down stairs she might have 
saved her, and how many messages she might have carried. 

It astonished her that Tom’s sisters could be satisfied 
with remaining in London at such a time, through an illness 
which had now, under different degrees of danger, lasted 
several weeks. They might return to Mansfield when they 


chose; travelling could be no difficulty to them, and she 
could not comprehend how both could still keep away. If 
Mrs. Rushworth could imagine any interfering obligations, 
Julia was certainly able to quit London whenever she chose. 
It appeared from one of her aunt’s letters that Julia had 
offered to return if wanted, but this was all. It was evident 
that she would rather remain where she was. 

Fanny was disposed to think the influence of London very 
much at war with all respectable attachments. She saw the 
proof of it in Miss Crawford, as well as in her cousins; her 
attachment to Edmund had been respectable, the most 
respectable part of her character; her friendship for herself 
had at least been blameless. Where was either sentiment 
now? It was so long since Fanny had had any letter from 
her, that she had some reason to think lightly of the 
friendship which had been so dwelt on. It was weeks since 
she had heard anything of Miss Crawford or of her other 
connexions in town, except through Mansfield, and she was 
beginning to suppose that she might never know whether 
Mr. Crawford had gone into Norfolk again or not till they 
met, and might never hear from his sister any more this 
spring, when the following letter was received to revive old 
and create some new sensations — 

“Forgive me, my dear Fanny, as soon as you can, for my 
long silence, and behave as if you could forgive me directly. 
This is my modest request and expectation, for you are so 
good, that I depend upon being treated better than I 
deserve, and I write now to beg an immediate answer. I 
want to know the state of things at Mansfield Park, and 
you, no doubt, are perfectly able to give it. One should be a 
brute not to feel for the distress they are in; and from what 
I hear, poor Mr. Bertram has a bad chance of ultimate 
recovery. I thought little of his illness at first. I looked upon 
him as the sort of person to be made a fuss with, and to 
make a fuss himself in any trifling disorder, and was chiefly 
concerned for those who had to nurse him; but now it is 


confidently asserted that he is really in a decline, that the 
symptoms are most alarming, and that part of the family, at 
least, are aware of it. If it be so, I am sure you must be 
included in that part, that discerning part, and therefore 
entreat you to let me know how far I have been rightly 
informed. I need not say how rejoiced I shall be to hear 
there has been any mistake, but the report is so prevalent 
that I confess I cannot help trembling. To have such a fine 
young man cut off in the flower of his days is most 
melancholy. Poor Sir Thomas will feel it dreadfully. I really 
am quite agitated on the subject. Fanny, Fanny, I see you 
smile and look cunning, but, upon my honour, I never 
bribed a physician in my life. Poor young man! If he is to 
die, there will be two poor young men less in the world; and 
with a fearless face and bold voice would I say to any one, 
that wealth and consequence could fall into no hands more 
deserving of them. It was a foolish precipitation last 
Christmas, but the evil of a few days may be blotted out in 
part. Varnish and gilding hide many stains. It will be but 
the loss of the Esquire after his name. With real affection, 
Fanny, like mine, more might be overlooked. Write to me by 
return of post, judge of my anxiety, and do not trifle with it. 
Tell me the real truth, as you have it from the fountainhead. 
And now, do not trouble yourself to be ashamed of either 
my feelings or your own. Believe me, they are not only 
natural, they are philanthropic and virtuous. I put it to your 
conscience, whether ‘Sir Edmund’ would not do more good 
with all the Bertram property than any other possible ‘Sir.’ 
Had the Grants been at home I would not have troubled 
you, but you are now the only one I can apply to for the 
truth, his sisters not being within my reach. Mrs. R. has 
been spending the Easter with the Aylmers at Twickenham 
(as to be sure you know), and is not yet returned; and Julia 
is with the cousins who live near Bedford Square, but I 
forget their name and street. Could I immediately apply to 
either, however, I should still prefer you, because it strikes 


me that they have all along been so unwilling to have their 
own amusements cut up, as to shut their eyes to the truth. I 
suppose Mrs. R.’s Easter holidays will not last much longer; 
no doubt they are thorough holidays to her. The Aylmers 
are pleasant people; and her husband away, she can have 
nothing but enjoyment. I give her credit for promoting his 
going dutifully down to Bath, to fetch his mother; but how 
will she and the dowager agree in one house? Henry is not 
at hand, so I have nothing to say from him. Do not you 
think Edmund would have been in town again long ago, but 
for this illness? — Yours ever, Mary.” 

“T had actually begun folding my letter when Henry 
walked in, but he brings no intelligence to prevent my 
sending it. Mrs. R. knows a decline is apprehended; he saw 
her this morning: she returns to Wimpole Street to-day; the 
old lady is come. Now do not make yourself uneasy with 
any queer fancies because he has been spending a few days 
at Richmond. He does it every spring. Be assured he cares 
for nobody but you. At this very moment he is wild to see 
you, and occupied only in contriving the means for doing 
so, and for making his pleasure conduce to yours. In proof, 
he repeats, and more eagerly, what he said at Portsmouth 
about our conveying you home, and I join him in it with all 
my soul. Dear Fanny, write directly, and tell us to come. It 
will do us all good. He and I can go to the Parsonage, you 
know, and be no trouble to our friends at Mansfield Park. It 
would really be gratifying to see them all again, and a little 
addition of society might be of infinite use to them; and as 
to yourself, you must feel yourself to be so wanted there, 
that you cannot in conscience — conscientious as you are — 
keep away, when you have the means of returning. I have 
not time or patience to give half Henry’s messages; be 
satisfied that the spirit of each and every one is unalterable 
affection.” 

Fanny’s disgust at the greater part of this letter, with her 
extreme reluctance to bring the writer of it and her cousin 


Edmund together, would have made her (as she felt) 
incapable of judging impartially whether the concluding 
offer might be accepted or not. To herself, individually, it 
was most tempting. To be finding herself, perhaps within 
three days, transported to Mansfield, was an image of the 
greatest felicity, but it would have been a material 
drawback to be owing such felicity to persons in whose 
feelings and conduct, at the present moment, she saw so 
much to condemn: the sister’s feelings, the brother’s 
conduct, her cold-hearted ambition, his thoughtless vanity. 
To have him still the acquaintance, the flirt perhaps, of Mrs. 
Rushworth! She was mortified. She had thought better of 
him. Happily, however, she was not left to weigh and decide 
between opposite inclinations and doubtful notions of right; 
there was no occasion to determine whether she ought to 
keep Edmund and Mary asunder or not. She had a rule to 
apply to, which settled everything. Her awe of her uncle, 
and her dread of taking a liberty with him, made it instantly 
plain to her what she had to do. She must absolutely 
decline the proposal. If he wanted, he would send for her; 
and even to offer an early return was a presumption which 
hardly anything would have seemed to justify. She thanked 
Miss Crawford, but gave a decided negative. “Her uncle, 
she understood, meant to fetch her; and as her cousin’s 
illness had continued so many weeks without her being 
thought at all necessary, she must suppose her return 
would be unwelcome at present, and that she should be felt 
an encumbrance.” 

Her representation of her cousin’s state at this time was 
exactly according to her own belief of it, and such as she 
supposed would convey to the sanguine mind of her 
correspondent the hope of everything she was wishing for. 
Edmund would be forgiven for being a clergyman, it 
seemed, under certain conditions of wealth; and this, she 
suspected, was all the conquest of prejudice which he was 


so ready to congratulate himself upon. She had only learnt 
to think nothing of consequence but money. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


As Fanny could not doubt that her answer was conveying a 
real disappointment, she was rather in expectation, from 
her knowledge of Miss Crawford’s temper, of being urged 
again; and though no second letter arrived for the space of 
a week, she had still the same feeling when it did come. 

On receiving it, she could instantly decide on its 
containing little writing, and was persuaded of its having 
the air of a letter of haste and business. Its object was 
unquestionable; and two moments were enough to start the 
probability of its being merely to give her notice that they 
should be in Portsmouth that very day, and to throw her 
into all the agitation of doubting what she ought to do in 
such a case. If two moments, however, can surround with 
difficulties, a third can disperse them; and before she had 
opened the letter, the possibility of Mr. and Miss Crawford’s 
having applied to her uncle and obtained his permission 
was giving her ease. This was the letter — 

“A most scandalous, ill-natured rumour has just reached 
me, and I write, dear Fanny, to warn you against giving the 
least credit to it, should it spread into the country. Depend 
upon it, there is some mistake, and that a day or two will 
clear it up; at any rate, that Henry is blameless, and in 
spite of a moment’s etourderie, thinks of nobody but you. 
Say not a word of it; hear nothing, surmise nothing, 
whisper nothing till I write again. I am sure it will be all 
hushed up, and nothing proved but Rushworth’s folly. If 
they are gone, I would lay my life they are only gone to 
Mansfield Park, and Julia with them. But why would not you 
let us come for you? I wish you may not repent it. — Yours, 
etc.” 

Fanny stood aghast. As no scandalous, ill-natured rumour 
had reached her, it was impossible for her to understand 


much of this strange letter. She could only perceive that it 
must relate to Wimpole Street and Mr. Crawford, and only 
conjecture that something very imprudent had just 
occurred in that quarter to draw the notice of the world, 
and to excite her jealousy, in Miss Crawford’s 
apprehension, if she heard it. Miss Crawford need not be 
alarmed for her. She was only sorry for the parties 
concerned and for Mansfield, if the report should spread so 
far; but she hoped it might not. If the Rushworths were 
gone themselves to Mansfield, as was to be inferred from 
what Miss Crawford said, it was not likely that anything 
unpleasant should have preceded them, or at least should 
make any impression. 

As to Mr. Crawford, she hoped it might give him a 
knowledge of his own disposition, convince him that he was 
not capable of being steadily attached to any one woman in 
the world, and shame him from persisting any longer in 
addressing herself. 

It was very strange! She had begun to think he really 
loved her, and to fancy his affection for her something more 
than common; and his sister still said that he cared for 
nobody else. Yet there must have been some marked 
display of attentions to her cousin, there must have been 
some strong indiscretion, since her correspondent was not 
of a sort to regard a slight one. 

Very uncomfortable she was, and must continue, till she 
heard from Miss Crawford again. It was impossible to 
banish the letter from her thoughts, and she could not 
relieve herself by speaking of it to any human being. Miss 
Crawford need not have urged secrecy with so much 
warmth; she might have trusted to her sense of what was 
due to her cousin. 

The next day came and brought no second letter. Fanny 
was disappointed. She could still think of little else all the 
morning; but, when her father came back in the afternoon 
with the daily newspaper as usual, she was so far from 


expecting any elucidation through such a channel that the 
subject was for a moment out of her head. 

She was deep in other musing. The remembrance of her 
first evening in that room, of her father and his newspaper, 
came across her. No candle was now wanted. The sun was 
yet an hour and half above the horizon. She felt that she 
had, indeed, been three months there; and the sun’s rays 
falling strongly into the parlour, instead of cheering, made 
her still more melancholy, for sunshine appeared to her a 
totally different thing in a town and in the country. Here, its 
power was only a glare: a stifling, sickly glare, serving but 
to bring forward stains and dirt that might otherwise have 
slept. There was neither health nor gaiety in sunshine in a 
town. She sat in a blaze of oppressive heat, in a cloud of 
moving dust, and her eyes could only wander from the 
walls, marked by her father’s head, to the table cut and 
notched by her brothers, where stood the tea-board never 
thoroughly cleaned, the cups and saucers wiped in streaks, 
the milk a mixture of motes floating in thin blue, and the 
bread and butter growing every minute more greasy than 
even Rebecca’s hands had first produced it. Her father read 
his newspaper, and her mother lamented over the ragged 
carpet as usual, while the tea was in preparation, and 
wished Rebecca would mend it; and Fanny was first roused 
by his calling out to her, after humphing and considering 
over a particular paragraph: “What’s the name of your 
great cousins in town, Fan?” 

A moment’s recollection enabled her to say, “Rushworth, 
sir.” 

“And don’t they live in Wimpole Street?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Then, there’s the devil to pay among them, that’s all! 
There” (holding out the paper to her); “much good may 
such fine relations do you. I don’t know what Sir Thomas 
may think of such matters; he may be too much of the 
courtier and fine gentleman to like his daughter the less. 


But, by G — ! if she belonged to me, I’d give her the rope’s 
end as long as I could stand over her. A little flogging for 
man and woman too would be the best way of preventing 
such things.” 

Fanny read to herself that “it was with infinite concern 
the newspaper had to announce to the world a matrimonial 
fracas in the family of Mr. R. of Wimpole Street; the 
beautiful Mrs. R., whose name had not long been enrolled 
in the lists of Hymen, and who had promised to become so 
brilliant a leader in the fashionable world, having quitted 
her husband’s roof in company with the well-known and 
captivating Mr. C., the intimate friend and associate of Mr. 
R., and it was not known even to the editor of the 
newspaper whither they were gone.” 

“It is a mistake, sir,” said Fanny instantly; “it must be a 
mistake, it cannot be true; it must mean some other 
people.” 

She spoke from the instinctive wish of delaying shame; 
she spoke with a resolution which sprung from despair, for 
she spoke what she did not, could not believe herself. It had 
been the shock of conviction as she read. The truth rushed 
on her; and how she could have spoken at all, how she 
could even have breathed, was afterwards matter of 
wonder to herself. 

Mr. Price cared too little about the report to make her 
much answer. “It might be all a lie,” he acknowledged; “but 
so many fine ladies were going to the devil nowadays that 
way, that there was no answering for anybody.” 

“Indeed, I hope it is not true,” said Mrs. Price plaintively; 
“it would be so very shocking! If I have spoken once to 
Rebecca about that carpet, I am sure I have spoke at least a 
dozen times; have not I, Betsey? And it would not be ten 
minutes’ work.” 

The horror of a mind like Fanny’s, as it received the 
conviction of such guilt, and began to take in some part of 
the misery that must ensue, can hardly be described. At 


first, it was a sort of stupefaction; but every moment was 
quickening her perception of the horrible evil. She could 
not doubt, she dared not indulge a hope, of the paragraph 
being false. Miss Crawford’s letter, which she had read so 
often as to make every line her own, was in frightful 
conformity with it. Her eager defence of her brother, her 
hope of its being hushed up, her evident agitation, were all 
of a piece with something very bad; and if there was a 
woman of character in existence, who could treat as a trifle 
this sin of the first magnitude, who would try to gloss it 
over, and desire to have it unpunished, she could believe 
Miss Crawford to be the woman! Now she could see her 
own mistake as to who were gone, or said to be gone. It 
was not Mr. and Mrs. Rushworth; it was Mrs. Rushworth 
and Mr. Crawford. 

Fanny seemed to herself never to have been shocked 
before. There was no possibility of rest. The evening passed 
without a pause of misery, the night was totally sleepless. 
She passed only from feelings of sickness to shudderings of 
horror; and from hot fits of fever to cold. The event was so 
shocking, that there were moments even when her heart 
revolted from it as impossible: when she thought it could 
not be. A woman married only six months ago; a man 
professing himself devoted, even engaged to another; that 
other her near relation; the whole family, both families 
connected as they were by tie upon tie; all friends, all 
intimate together! It was too horrible a confusion of guilt, 
too gross a complication of evil, for human nature, not in a 
state of utter barbarism, to be capable of! yet her judgment 
told her it was so. His unsettled affections, wavering with 
his vanity, Maria’s decided attachment, and no sufficient 
principle on either side, gave it possibility: Miss Crawford’s 
letter stampt it a fact. 

What would be the consequence? Whom would it not 
injure? Whose views might it not affect? Whose peace 
would it not cut up for ever? Miss Crawford, herself, 


Edmund; but it was dangerous, perhaps, to tread such 
ground. She confined herself, or tried to confine herself, to 
the simple, indubitable family misery which must envelop 
all, if it were indeed a matter of certified guilt and public 
exposure. The mother’s sufferings, the father’s; there she 
paused. Julia’s, Tom’s, Edmund’s; there a yet longer pause. 
They were the two on whom it would fall most horribly. Sir 
Thomas’s parental solicitude and high sense of honour and 
decorum, Edmund’s’ upright principles, unsuspicious 
temper, and genuine strength of feeling, made her think it 
scarcely possible for them to support life and reason under 
such disgrace; and it appeared to her that, as far as this 
world alone was concerned, the greatest blessing to every 
one of kindred with Mrs. Rushworth would be instant 
annihilation. 

Nothing happened the next day, or the next, to weaken 
her terrors. Two posts came in, and brought no refutation, 
public or private. There was no second letter to explain 
away the first from Miss Crawford; there was no 
intelligence from Mansfield, though it was now full time for 
her to hear again from her aunt. This was an evil omen. She 
had, indeed, scarcely the shadow of a hope to soothe her 
mind, and was reduced to so low and wan and trembling a 
condition, as no mother, not unkind, except Mrs. Price 
could have overlooked, when the third day did bring the 
sickening knock, and a letter was again put into her hands. 
It bore the London postmark, and came from Edmund. 

“Dear Fanny, — You know our present wretchedness. 
May God support you under your share! We have been here 
two days, but there is nothing to be done. They cannot be 
traced. You may not have heard of the last blow — Julia’s 
elopement; she is gone to Scotland with Yates. She left 
London a few hours before we entered it. At any other time 
this would have been felt dreadfully. Now it seems nothing; 
yet it is an heavy aggravation. My father is not 
overpowered. More cannot be hoped. He is still able to 


think and act; and I write, by his desire, to propose your 
returning home. He is anxious to get you there for my 
mother’s sake. I shall be at Portsmouth the morning after 
you receive this, and hope to find you ready to set off for 
Mansfield. My father wishes you to invite Susan to go with 
you for a few months. Settle it as you like; say what is 
proper; I am sure you will feel such an instance of his 
kindness at such a moment! Do justice to his meaning, 
however I may confuse it. You may imagine something of 
my present state. There is no end of the evil let loose upon 
us. You will see me early by the mail. — Yours, etc.” 

Never had Fanny more wanted a cordial. Never had she 
felt such a one as this letter contained. To-morrow! to leave 
Portsmouth to-morrow! She was, she felt she was, in the 
greatest danger of being exquisitely happy, while so many 
were miserable. The evil which brought such good to her! 
She dreaded lest she should learn to be insensible of it. To 
be going so soon, sent for so kindly, sent for as a comfort, 
and with leave to take Susan, was altogether such a 
combination of blessings as set her heart in a glow, and for 
a time seemed to distance every pain, and make her 
incapable of suitably sharing the distress even of those 
whose distress she thought of most. Julia’s elopement could 
affect her comparatively but little; she was amazed and 
shocked; but it could not occupy her, could not dwell on her 
mind. She was obliged to call herself to think of it, and 
acknowledge it to be terrible and grievous, or it was 
escaping her, in the midst of all the agitating pressing 
joyful cares attending this summons to herself. 

There is nothing like employment, active indispensable 
employment, for relieving sorrow. Employment, even 
melancholy, may dispel melancholy, and her occupations 
were hopeful. She had so much to do, that not even the 
horrible story of Mrs. Rushworth — now fixed to the last 
point of certainty could affect her as it had done before. 
She had not time to be miserable. Within twenty-four hours 


she was hoping to be gone; her father and mother must be 
spoken to, Susan prepared, everything got ready. Business 
followed business; the day was hardly long enough. The 
happiness she was imparting, too, happiness very little 
alloyed by the black communication which must briefly 
precede it — the joyful consent of her father and mother to 
Susan’s going with her — the general satisfaction with 
which the going of both seemed regarded, and the ecstasy 
of Susan herself, was all serving to support her spirits. 

The affliction of the Bertrams was little felt in the family. 
Mrs. Price talked of her poor sister for a few minutes, but 
how to find anything to hold Susan’s clothes, because 
Rebecca took away all the boxes and spoilt them, was much 
more in her thoughts: and as for Susan, now unexpectedly 
gratified in the first wish of her heart, and knowing nothing 
personally of those who had sinned, or of those who were 
sorrowing — if she could help rejoicing from beginning to 
end, it was as much as ought to be expected from human 
virtue at fourteen. 

As nothing was really left for the decision of Mrs. Price, 
or the good offices of Rebecca, everything was rationally 
and duly accomplished, and the girls were ready for the 
morrow. The advantage of much sleep to prepare them for 
their journey was impossible. The cousin who was 
travelling towards them could hardly have less than visited 
their agitated spirits — one all happiness, the other all 
varying and indescribable perturbation. 

By eight in the morning Edmund was in the house. The 
girls heard his entrance from above, and Fanny went down. 
The idea of immediately seeing him, with the knowledge of 
what he must be suffering, brought back all her own first 
feelings. He so near her, and in misery. She was ready to 
sink as she entered the parlour. He was alone, and met her 
instantly; and she found herself pressed to his heart with 
only these words, just articulate, “My Fanny, my only sister; 
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my only comfort now!” She could say nothing; nor for some 
minutes could he say more. 

He turned away to recover himself, and when he spoke 
again, though his voice still faltered, his manner shewed 
the wish of self-command, and the resolution of avoiding 
any farther allusion. “Have you breakfasted? When shall 
you be ready? Does Susan go?” were questions following 
each other rapidly. His great object was to be off as soon as 
possible. When Mansfield was considered, time was 
precious; and the state of his own mind made him find 
relief only in motion. It was settled that he should order the 
carriage to the door in half an hour. Fanny answered for 
their having breakfasted and being quite ready in half an 
hour. He had already ate, and declined staying for their 
meal. He would walk round the ramparts, and join them 
with the carriage. He was gone again; glad to get away 
even from Fanny. 

He looked very ill; evidently suffering under violent 
emotions, which he was determined to suppress. She knew 
it must be so, but it was terrible to her. 

The carriage came; and he entered the house again at 
the same moment, just in time to spend a few minutes with 
the family, and be a witness — but that he saw nothing — of 
the tranquil manner in which the daughters were parted 
with, and just in time to prevent their sitting down to the 
breakfast-table, which, by dint of much unusual activity, 
was quite and completely ready as the carriage drove from 
the door. Fanny’s last meal in her father’s house was in 
character with her first: she was dismissed from it as 
hospitably as she had been welcomed. 

How her heart swelled with joy and gratitude as she 
passed the barriers of Portsmouth, and how Susan’s face 
wore its broadest smiles, may be easily conceived. Sitting 
forwards, however, and screened by her bonnet, those 
smiles were unseen. 


The journey was likely to be a silent one. Edmund’s deep 
sighs often reached Fanny. Had he been alone with her, his 
heart must have opened in spite of every resolution; but 
Susan’s presence drove him quite into himself, and his 
attempts to talk on indifferent subjects could never be long 
supported. 

Fanny watched him with never-failing solicitude, and 
sometimes catching his eye, revived an affectionate smile, 
which comforted her; but the first day’s journey passed 
without her hearing a word from him on the subjects that 
were weighing him down. The next morning produced a 
little more. Just before their setting out from Oxford, while 
Susan was stationed at a window, in eager observation of 
the departure of a large family from the inn, the other two 
were standing by the fire; and Edmund, particularly struck 
by the alteration in Fanny’s looks, and from his ignorance 
of the daily evils of her father’s house, attributing an undue 
share of the change, attributing al/ to the recent event, 
took her hand, and said in a low, but very expressive tone, 
“No wonder — you must feel it — you must suffer. How a 
man who had once loved, could desert you! But yours — 
your regard was new compared with —— Fanny, think of 
me!” 

The first division of their journey occupied a long day, 
and brought them, almost knocked up, to Oxford; but the 
second was over at a much earlier hour. They were in the 
environs of Mansfield long before the usual dinner-time, 
and as they approached the beloved place, the hearts of 
both sisters sank a little. Fanny began to dread the meeting 
with her aunts and Tom, under so dreadful a humiliation; 
and Susan to feel with some anxiety, that all her best 
manners, all her lately acquired knowledge of what was 
practised here, was on the point of being called into action. 
Visions of good and ill breeding, of old vulgarisms and new 
gentilities, were before her; and she was meditating much 
upon silver forks, napkins, and finger-glasses. Fanny had 


been everywhere awake to the difference of the country 
since February; but when they entered the Park her 
perceptions and her pleasures were of the keenest sort. It 
was three months, full three months, since her quitting it, 
and the change was from winter to summer. Her eye fell 
everywhere on lawns and plantations of the freshest green; 
and the trees, though not fully clothed, were in that 
delightful state when farther beauty is known to be at 
hand, and when, while much is actually given to the sight, 
more yet remains for the imagination. Her enjoyment, 
however, was for herself alone. Edmund could not share it. 
She looked at him, but he was leaning back, sunk in a 
deeper gloom than ever, and with eyes closed, as if the view 
of cheerfulness oppressed him, and the lovely scenes of 
home must be shut out. 

It made her melancholy again; and the knowledge of 
what must be enduring there, invested even the house, 
modern, airy, and well situated as it was, with a melancholy 
aspect. 

By one of the suffering party within they were expected 
with such impatience as she had never known before. 
Fanny had scarcely passed the solemn-looking servants, 
when Lady Bertram came from the drawing-room to meet 
her; came with no indolent step; and falling on her neck, 
said, “Dear Fanny! now I shall be comfortable.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


It had been a miserable party, each of the three believing 
themselves most miserable. Mrs. Norris, however, as most 
attached to Maria, was really the greatest sufferer. Maria 
was her first favourite, the dearest of all; the match had 
been her own contriving, as she had been wont with such 
pride of heart to feel and say, and this conclusion of it 
almost overpowered her. 

She was an altered creature, quieted, stupefied, 
indifferent to everything that passed. The being left with 
her sister and nephew, and all the house under her care, 
had been an advantage entirely thrown away; she had been 
unable to direct or dictate, or even fancy herself useful. 
When really touched by affliction, her active powers had 
been all benumbed; and neither Lady Bertram nor Tom had 
received from her the smallest support or attempt at 
support. She had done no more for them than they had 
done for each other. They had been all solitary, helpless, 
and forlorn alike; and now the arrival of the others only 
established her superiority in  wretchedness. Her 
companions were relieved, but there was no good for her. 
Edmund was almost as welcome to his brother as Fanny to 
her aunt; but Mrs. Norris, instead of having comfort from 
either, was but the more irritated by the sight of the person 
whom, in the blindness of her anger, she could have 
charged as the daemon of the piece. Had Fanny accepted 
Mr. Crawford this could not have happened. 

Susan too was a grievance. She had not spirits to notice 
her in more than a few repulsive looks, but she felt her as a 
spy, and an intruder, and an indigent niece, and everything 
most odious. By her other aunt, Susan was received with 
quiet kindness. Lady Bertram could not give her much 
time, or many words, but she felt her, as Fanny’s sister, to 


have a claim at Mansfield, and was ready to kiss and like 
her; and Susan was more than satisfied, for she came 
perfectly aware that nothing but ill-humour was to be 
expected from aunt Norris; and was so provided with 
happiness, so strong in that best of blessings, an escape 
from many certain evils, that she could have stood against 
a great deal more indifference than she met with from the 
others. 

She was now left a good deal to herself, to get 
acquainted with the house and grounds as she could, and 
spent her days very happily in so doing, while those who 
might otherwise have attended to her were shut up, or 
wholly occupied each with the person quite dependent on 
them, at this time, for everything like comfort; Edmund 
trying to bury his own feelings in exertions for the relief of 
his brother’s, and Fanny devoted to her aunt Bertram, 
returning to every former office with more than former 
zeal, and thinking she could never do enough for one who 
seemed so much to want her. 

To talk over the dreadful business with Fanny, talk and 
lament, was all Lady Bertram’s consolation. To be listened 
to and borne with, and hear the voice of kindness and 
sympathy in return, was everything that could be done for 
her. To be otherwise comforted was out of the question. The 
case admitted of no comfort. Lady Bertram did not think 
deeply, but, guided by Sir Thomas, she thought justly on all 
important points; and she saw, therefore, in all its enormity, 
what had happened, and neither endeavoured herself, nor 
required Fanny to advise her, to think little of guilt and 
infamy. 

Her affections were not acute, nor was her mind 
tenacious. After a time, Fanny found it not impossible to 
direct her thoughts to other subjects, and revive some 
interest in the usual occupations; but whenever Lady 
Bertram was fixed on the event, she could see it only in one 


light, as comprehending the loss of a daughter, and a 
disgrace never to be wiped off. 

Fanny learnt from her all the particulars which had yet 
transpired. Her aunt was no very methodical narrator, but 
with the help of some letters to and from Sir Thomas, and 
what she already knew herself, and could reasonably 
combine, she was soon able to understand quite as much as 
she wished of the circumstances attending the story. 

Mrs. Rushworth had gone, for the Easter holidays, to 
Twickenham, with a family whom she had just grown 
intimate with: a family of lively, agreeable manners, and 
probably of morals and discretion to suit, for to their house 
Mr. Crawford had constant access at all times. His having 
been in the same neighbourhood Fanny already knew. Mr. 
Rushworth had been gone at this time to Bath, to pass a 
few days with his mother, and bring her back to town, and 
Maria was with these friends without any restraint, without 
even Julia; for Julia had removed from Wimpole Street two 
or three weeks before, on a visit to some relations of Sir 
Thomas; a removal which her father and mother were now 
disposed to attribute to some view of convenience on Mr. 
Yates’s account. Very soon after the Rushworths’ return to 
Wimpole Street, Sir Thomas had received a letter from an 
old and most particular friend in London, who hearing and 
witnessing a good deal to alarm him in that quarter, wrote 
to recommend Sir Thomas’s coming to London himself, and 
using his influence with his daughter to put an end to the 
intimacy which was already exposing her to unpleasant 
remarks, and evidently making Mr. Rushworth uneasy. 

Sir Thomas was preparing to act upon this letter, without 
communicating its contents to any creature at Mansfield, 
when it was followed by another, sent express from the 
same friend, to break to him the almost desperate situation 
in which affairs then stood with the young people. Mrs. 
Rushworth had left her husband’s house: Mr. Rushworth 
had been in great anger and distress to him (Mr. Harding) 


for his advice; Mr. Harding feared there had been at least 
very flagrant indiscretion. The maidservant of Mrs. 
Rushworth, senior, threatened alarmingly. He was doing all 
in his power to quiet everything, with the hope of Mrs. 
Rushworth’s return, but was so much counteracted in 
Wimpole Street by the influence of Mr. Rushworth’s mother, 
that the worst consequences might be apprehended. 

This dreadful communication could not be kept from the 
rest of the family. Sir Thomas set off, Edmund would go 
with him, and the others had been left in a state of 
wretchedness, inferior only to what followed the receipt of 
the next letters from London. Everything was by that time 
public beyond a hope. The servant of Mrs. Rushworth, the 
mother, had exposure in her power, and supported by her 
mistress, was not to be silenced. The two ladies, even in the 
short time they had been together, had disagreed; and the 
bitterness of the elder against her daughter-in-law might 
perhaps arise almost as much from the personal disrespect 
with which she had herself been treated as from sensibility 
for her son. 

However that might be, she was unmanageable. But had 
she been less obstinate, or of less weight with her son, who 
was always guided by the last speaker, by the person who 
could get hold of and shut him up, the case would still have 
been hopeless, for Mrs. Rushworth did not appear again, 
and there was every reason to conclude her to be 
concealed somewhere with Mr. Crawford, who had quitted 
his uncle’s house, as for a journey, on the very day of her 
absenting herself. 

Sir Thomas, however, remained yet a little longer in 
town, in the hope of discovering and snatching her from 
farther vice, though all was lost on the side of character. 

His present state Fanny could hardly bear to think of. 
There was but one of his children who was not at this time 
a source of misery to him. Tom’s complaints had been 
greatly heightened by the shock of his sister’s conduct, and 


his recovery so much thrown back by it, that even Lady 
Bertram had been struck by the difference, and all her 
alarms were regularly sent off to her husband; and Julia’s 
elopement, the additional blow which had met him on his 
arrival in London, though its force had been deadened at 
the moment, must, she knew, be sorely felt. She saw that it 
was. His letters expressed how much he deplored it. Under 
any circumstances it would have been an unwelcome 
alliance; but to have it so clandestinely formed, and such a 
period chosen for its completion, placed Julia’s feelings in a 
most unfavourable light, and severely aggravated the folly 
of her choice. He called it a bad thing, done in the worst 
manner, and at the worst time; and though Julia was yet as 
more pardonable than Maria as folly than vice, he could not 
but regard the step she had taken as opening the worst 
probabilities of a conclusion hereafter like her sister’s. 
Such was his opinion of the set into which she had thrown 
herself. 

Fanny felt for him most acutely. He could have no 
comfort but in Edmund. Every other child must be racking 
his heart. His displeasure against herself she trusted, 
reasoning differently from Mrs. Norris, would now be done 
away. She should be justified. Mr. Crawford would have 
fully acquitted her conduct in refusing him; but this, though 
most material to herself, would be poor consolation to Sir 
Thomas. Her uncle’s displeasure was terrible to her; but 
what could her justification or her gratitude and 
attachment do for him? His stay must be on Edmund alone. 

She was mistaken, however, in supposing that Edmund 
gave his father no present pain. It was of a much less 
poignant nature than what the others excited; but Sir 
Thomas was considering his happiness as very deeply 
involved in the offence of his sister and friend; cut off by it, 
as he must be, from the woman whom he had been 
pursuing with undoubted attachment and _= strong 
probability of success; and who, in everything but this 


despicable brother, would have been so eligible a 
connexion. He was aware of what Edmund must be 
suffering on his own behalf, in addition to all the rest, when 
they were in town: he had seen or conjectured his feelings; 
and, having reason to think that one interview with Miss 
Crawford had taken place, from which Edmund derived 
only increased distress, had been as anxious on that 
account as on others to get him out of town, and had 
engaged him in taking Fanny home to her aunt, with a view 
to his relief and benefit, no less than theirs. Fanny was not 
in the secret of her uncle’s feelings, Sir Thomas not in the 
secret of Miss Crawford’s character. Had he been privy to 
her conversation with his son, he would not have wished 
her to belong to him, though her twenty thousand pounds 
had been forty. 

That Edmund must be for ever divided from Miss 
Crawford did not admit of a doubt with Fanny; and yet, till 
she knew that he felt the same, her own conviction was 
insufficient. She thought he did, but she wanted to be 
assured of it. If he would now speak to her with the 
unreserve which had sometimes been too much for her 
before, it would be most consoling; but that she found was 
not to be. She seldom saw him: never alone. He probably 
avoided being alone with her. What was to be inferred? 
That his judgment submitted to all his own peculiar and 
bitter share of this family affliction, but that it was too 
keenly felt to be a subject of the slightest communication. 
This must be his state. He yielded, but it was with agonies 
which did not admit of speech. Long, long would it be ere 
Miss Crawford’s name passed his lips again, or she could 
hope for a renewal of such confidential intercourse as had 
been. 

It was long. They reached Mansfield on Thursday, and it 
was not till Sunday evening that Edmund began to talk to 
her on the subject. Sitting with her on Sunday evening — a 
wet Sunday evening — the very time of all others when, if a 


friend is at hand, the heart must be opened, and everything 
told; no one else in the room, except his mother, who, after 
hearing an affecting sermon, had cried herself to sleep, it 
was impossible not to speak; and so, with the usual 
beginnings, hardly to be traced as to what came first, and 
the usual declaration that if she would listen to him for a 
few minutes, he should be very brief, and certainly never 
tax her kindness in the same way again; she need not fear a 
repetition; it would be a subject prohibited entirely: he 
entered upon the luxury of relating circumstances and 
sensations of the first interest to himself, to one of whose 
affectionate sympathy he was quite convinced. 

How Fanny listened, with what curiosity and concern, 
what pain and what delight, how the agitation of his voice 
was watched, and how carefully her own eyes were fixed on 
any object but himself, may be imagined. The opening was 
alarming. He had seen Miss Crawford. He had been invited 
to see her. He had received a note from Lady Stornaway to 
beg him to call; and regarding it as what was meant to be 
the last, last interview of friendship, and investing her with 
all the feelings of shame and wretchedness_ which 
Crawford’s sister ought to have known, he had gone to her 
in such a state of mind, so softened, so devoted, as made it 
for a few moments impossible to Fanny’s fears that it 
should be the last. But as he proceeded in his story, these 
fears were over. She had met him, he said, with a serious — 
certainly a serious — even an agitated air; but before he 
had been able to speak one intelligible sentence, she had 
introduced the subject in a manner which he owned had 
shocked him. “‘I heard you were in town,’ said she; ‘I 
wanted to see you. Let us talk over this sad business. What 
can equal the folly of our two relations?’ I could not answer, 
but I believe my looks spoke. She felt reproved. Sometimes 
how quick to feel! With a graver look and voice she then 
added, ‘I do not mean to defend Henry at your sister’s 
expense.’ So she began, but how she went on, Fanny, is not 


fit, is hardly fit to be repeated to you. I cannot recall all her 
words. I would not dwell upon them if I could. Their 
substance was great anger at the folly of each. She 
reprobated her brother’s folly in being drawn on by a 
woman whom he had never cared for, to do what must lose 
him the woman he adored; but still more the folly of poor 
Maria, in sacrificing such a situation, plunging into such 
difficulties, under the idea of being really loved by a man 
who had long ago made his indifference clear. Guess what I 
must have felt. To hear the woman whom — no harsher 
name than folly given! So voluntarily, so freely, so coolly to 
canvass it! No reluctance, no horror, no feminine, shall I 
say, no modest loathings? This is what the world does. For 
where, Fanny, shall we find a woman whom nature had so 
richly endowed? Spoilt, spoilt!” 

After a little reflection, he went on with a sort of 
desperate calmness. “I will tell you everything, and then 
have done for ever. She saw it only as folly, and that folly 
stamped only by exposure. The want of common discretion, 
of caution: his going down to Richmond for the whole time 
of her being at Twickenham; her putting herself in the 
power of a servant; it was the detection, in short — oh, 
Fanny! it was the detection, not the offence, which she 
reprobated. It was the imprudence which had brought 
things to extremity, and obliged her brother to give up 
every dearer plan in order to fly with her.” 

He stopt. “And what,” said Fanny (believing herself 
required to speak), “what could you say?” 

“Nothing, nothing to be understood. I was like a man 
stunned. She went on, began to talk of you; yes, then she 
began to talk of you, regretting, as well she might, the loss 
of such a — . There she spoke very rationally. But she has 
always done justice to you. ‘He has thrown away,’ said she, 
‘such a woman as he will never see again. She would have 
fixed him; she would have made him happy for ever.’ My 
dearest Fanny, I am giving you, I hope, more pleasure than 


pain by this retrospect of what might have been — but what 
never can be now. You do not wish me to be silent? If you 
do, give me but a look, a word, and I have done.” 

No look or word was given. 

“Thank God,” said he. “We were all disposed to wonder, 
but it seems to have been the merciful appointment of 
Providence that the heart which knew no guile should not 
suffer. She spoke of you with high praise and warm 
affection; yet, even here, there was alloy, a dash of evil; for 
in the midst of it she could exclaim, ‘Why would not she 
have him? It is all her fault. Simple girl! I shall never 
forgive her. Had she accepted him as she ought, they might 
now have been on the point of marriage, and Henry would 
have been too happy and too busy to want any other object. 
He would have taken no pains to be on terms with Mrs. 
Rushworth again. It would have all ended in a regular 
standing flirtation, in yearly meetings at Sotherton and 
Everingham.’ Could you have believed it possible? But the 
charm is broken. My eyes are opened.” 

“Cruel!” said Fanny, “quite cruel. At such a moment to 
give way to gaiety, to speak with lightness, and to you! 
Absolute cruelty.” 

“Cruelty, do you call it? We differ there. No, hers is not a 
cruel nature. I do not consider her as meaning to wound my 
feelings. The evil lies yet deeper: in her total ignorance, 
unsuspiciousness of there being such feelings; in a 
perversion of mind which made it natural to her to treat the 
subject as she did. She was speaking only as she had been 
used to hear others speak, as she imagined everybody else 
would speak. Hers are not faults of temper. She would not 
voluntarily give unnecessary pain to any one, and though I 
may deceive myself, I cannot but think that for me, for my 
feelings, she would — Hers are faults of principle, Fanny; of 
blunted delicacy and a corrupted, vitiated mind. Perhaps it 
is best for me, since it leaves me so little to regret. Not so, 
however. Gladly would I submit to all the increased pain of 


losing her, rather than have to think of her as I do. I told 
her so.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes; when I left her I told her so.” 

“How long were you together?” 

“Five-and-twenty minutes. Well, she went on to say that 
what remained now to be done was to bring about a 
marriage between them. She spoke of it, Fanny, with a 
steadier voice than I can.” He was obliged to pause more 
than once as he continued. “‘We must persuade Henry to 
marry her,’ said she; ‘and what with honour, and the 
certainty of having shut himself out for ever from Fanny, I 
do not despair of it. Fanny he must give up. I do not think 
that even he could now hope to succeed with one of her 
stamp, and therefore I hope we may find no insuperable 
difficulty. My influence, which is not small shall all go that 
way; and when once married, and properly supported by 
her own family, people of respectability as they are, she 
may recover her footing in society to a certain degree. In 
some circles, we know, she would never be admitted, but 
with good dinners, and large parties, there will always be 
those who will be glad of her acquaintance; and there is, 
undoubtedly, more liberality and candour on those points 
than formerly. What I advise is, that your father be quiet. 
Do not let him injure his own cause by interference. 
Persuade him to let things take their course. If by any 
officious exertions of his, she is induced to leave Henry’s 
protection, there will be much less chance of his marrying 
her than if she remain with him. I know how he is likely to 
be influenced. Let Sir Thomas trust to his honour and 
compassion, and it may all end well; but if he get his 
daughter away, it will be destroying the chief hold.” 

After repeating this, Edmund was so much affected that 
Fanny, watching him with silent, but most tender concern, 
was almost sorry that the subject had been entered on at 
all. It was long before he could speak again. At last, “Now, 


Fanny,” said he, “I shall soon have done. I have told you the 
substance of all that she said. As soon as I could speak, I 
replied that I had not supposed it possible, coming in such 
a state of mind into that house as I had done, that anything 
could occur to make me suffer more, but that she had been 
inflicting deeper wounds in almost every sentence. That 
though I had, in the course of our acquaintance, been often 
sensible of some difference in our opinions, on points, too, 
of some moment, it had not entered my imagination to 
conceive the difference could be such as she had now 
proved it. That the manner in which she treated the 
dreadful crime committed by her brother and my sister 
(with whom lay the greater seduction I pretended not to 
say), but the manner in which she spoke of the crime itself, 
giving it every reproach but the right; considering its ill 
consequences only as they were to be braved or overborne 
by a defiance of decency and impudence in wrong; and last 
of all, and above all, recommending to us a compliance, a 
compromise, an acquiescence in the continuance of the sin, 
on the chance of a marriage which, thinking as I now 
thought of her brother, should rather be prevented than 
sought; all this together most grievously convinced me that 
I had never understood her before, and that, as far as 
related to mind, it had been the creature of my own 
imagination, not Miss Crawford, that I had been too apt to 
dwell on for many months past. That, perhaps, it was best 
for me; I had less to regret in sacrificing a friendship, 
feelings, hopes which must, at any rate, have been torn 
from me now. And yet, that I must and would confess that, 
could I have restored her to what she had appeared to me 
before, I would infinitely prefer any increase of the pain of 
parting, for the sake of carrying with me the right of 
tenderness and esteem. This is what I said, the purport of 
it; but, as you may imagine, not spoken so collectedly or 
methodically as I have repeated it to you. She was 
astonished, exceedingly astonished — more than 


astonished. I saw her change countenance. She turned 
extremely red. I imagined I saw a mixture of many feelings: 
a great, though short struggle; half a wish of yielding to 
truths, half a sense of shame, but habit, habit carried it. 
She would have laughed if she could. It was a sort of laugh, 
as she answered, ‘A pretty good lecture, upon my word. 
Was it part of your last sermon? At this rate you will soon 
reform everybody at Mansfield and Thornton Lacey; and 
when I hear of you next, it may be as a celebrated preacher 
in some great society of Methodists, or as a missionary into 
foreign parts.’ She tried to speak carelessly, but she was 
not so careless as she wanted to appear. I only said in reply, 
that from my heart I wished her well, and earnestly hoped 
that she might soon learn to think more justly, and not owe 
the most valuable knowledge we could any of us acquire, 
the knowledge of ourselves and of our duty, to the lessons 
of affliction, and immediately left the room. I had gone a 
few steps, Fanny, when I heard the door open behind me. 
‘Mr. Bertram,’ said she. I looked back. ‘Mr. Bertram,’ said 
she, with a smile; but it was a smile ill-suited to the 
conversation that had passed, a saucy playful smile, 
seeming to invite in order to subdue me; at least it 
appeared so to me. I resisted; it was the impulse of the 
moment to resist, and still walked on. I have since, 
sometimes, for a moment, regretted that I did not go back, 
but I know I was right, and such has been the end of our 
acquaintance. And what an acquaintance has it been! How 
have I been deceived! Equally in brother and _ sister 
deceived! I thank you for your patience, Fanny. This has 
been the greatest relief, and now we will have done.” 

And such was Fanny’s dependence on his words, that for 
five minutes she thought they had done. Then, however, it 
all came on again, or something very like it, and nothing 
less than Lady Bertram’s rousing thoroughly up could 
really close such a conversation. Till that happened, they 
continued to talk of Miss Crawford alone, and how she had 


attached him, and how delightful nature had made her, and 
how excellent she would have been, had she fallen into 
good hands earlier. Fanny, now at liberty to speak openly, 
felt more than justified in adding to his knowledge of her 
real character, by some hint of what share his brother’s 
state of health might be supposed to have in her wish for a 
complete reconciliation. This was not an agreeable 
intimation. Nature resisted it for a while. It would have 
been a vast deal pleasanter to have had her more 
disinterested in her attachment; but his vanity was not of a 
strength to fight long against reason. He submitted to 
believe that Tom’s illness had influenced her, only reserving 
for himself this consoling thought, that considering the 
many counteractions of opposing habits, she had certainly 
been more attached to him than could have been expected, 
and for his sake been more near doing right. Fanny thought 
exactly the same; and they were also quite agreed in their 
opinion of the lasting effect, the indelible impression, which 
such a disappointment must make on his mind. Time would 
undoubtedly abate somewhat of his sufferings, but still it 
was a sort of thing which he never could get entirely the 
better of; and as to his ever meeting with any other woman 
who could — it was too impossible to be named but with 
indignation. Fanny’s friendship was all that he had to cling 
to. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


Let other pens dwell on guilt and misery. I quit such odious 
subjects as soon as I can, impatient to restore everybody, 
not greatly in fault themselves, to tolerable comfort, and to 
have done with all the rest. 

My Fanny, indeed, at this very time, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing, must have been happy in spite of 
everything. She must have been a happy creature in spite 
of all that she felt, or thought she felt, for the distress of 
those around her. She had sources of delight that must 
force their way. She was returned to Mansfield Park, she 
was useful, she was beloved; she was safe from Mr. 
Crawford; and when Sir Thomas came back she had every 
proof that could be given in his then melancholy state of 
spirits, of his perfect approbation and increased regard; 
and happy as all this must make her, she would still have 
been happy without any of it, for Edmund was no longer the 
dupe of Miss Crawford. 

It is true that Edmund was very far from happy himself. 
He was suffering from disappointment and regret, grieving 
over what was, and wishing for what could never be. She 
knew it was so, and was sorry; but it was with a sorrow so 
founded on satisfaction, so tending to ease, and so much in 
harmony with every dearest sensation, that there are few 
who might not have been glad to exchange their greatest 
gaiety for it. 

Sir Thomas, poor Sir Thomas, a parent, and conscious of 
errors in his own conduct as a parent, was the longest to 
suffer. He felt that he ought not to have allowed the 
marriage; that his daughter’s sentiments had been 
sufficiently known to him to render him culpable in 
authorising it; that in so doing he had sacrificed the right to 
the expedient, and been governed by motives of selfishness 


and worldly wisdom. These were reflections that required 
some time to soften; but time will do almost everything; 
and though little comfort arose on Mrs. Rushworth’s side 
for the misery she had occasioned, comfort was to be found 
greater than he had supposed in his other children. Julia’s 
match became a less desperate business than he had 
considered it at first. She was humble, and wishing to be 
forgiven; and Mr. Yates, desirous of being really received 
into the family, was disposed to look up to him and be 
guided. He was not very solid; but there was a hope of his 
becoming less trifling, of his being at least tolerably 
domestic and quiet; and at any rate, there was comfort in 
finding his estate rather more, and his debts much less, 
than he had feared, and in being consulted and treated as 
the friend best worth attending to. There was comfort also 
in Tom, who gradually regained his health, without 
regaining the thoughtlessness and selfishness of his 
previous habits. He was the better for ever for his illness. 
He had suffered, and he had learned to think: two 
advantages that he had never known before; and the self- 
reproach arising from the deplorable event in Wimpole 
Street, to which he felt himself accessory by all the 
dangerous intimacy of his unjustifiable theatre, made an 
impression on his mind which, at the age of six-and-twenty, 
with no want of sense or good companions, was durable in 
its happy effects. He became what he ought to be: useful to 
his father, steady and quiet, and not living merely for 
himself. 

Here was comfort indeed! and quite as soon as Sir 
Thomas could place dependence on such sources of good, 
Edmund was contributing to his father’s ease by 
improvement in the only point in which he had given him 
pain before — improvement in his spirits. After wandering 
about and sitting under trees with Fanny all the summer 
evenings, he had so well talked his mind into submission as 
to be very tolerably cheerful again. 


These were the circumstances and the hopes which 
gradually brought their alleviation to Sir Thomas, 
deadening his sense of what was lost, and in part 
reconciling him to himself; though the anguish arising from 
the conviction of his own errors in the education of his 
daughters was never to be entirely done away. 

Too late he became aware how unfavourable to the 
character of any young people must be the totally opposite 
treatment which Maria and Julia had been always 
experiencing at home, where the excessive indulgence and 
flattery of their aunt had been continually contrasted with 
his own severity. He saw how ill he had judged, in 
expecting to counteract what was wrong in Mrs. Norris by 
its reverse in himself; clearly saw that he had but increased 
the evil by teaching them to repress their spirits in his 
presence so as to make their real disposition unknown to 
him, and sending them for all their indulgences to a person 
who had been able to attach them only by the blindness of 
her affection, and the excess of her praise. 

Here had been grievous mismanagement; but, bad as it 
was, he gradually grew to feel that it had not been the most 
direful mistake in his plan of education. Something must 
have been wanting within, or time would have worn away 
much of its ill effect. He feared that principle, active 
principle, had been wanting; that they had never been 
properly taught to govern their inclinations and tempers by 
that sense of duty which can alone suffice. They had been 
instructed theoretically in their religion, but never required 
to bring it into daily practice. To be distinguished for 
elegance and accomplishments, the authorised object of 
their youth, could have had no useful influence that way, no 
moral effect on the mind. He had meant them to be good, 
but his cares had been directed to the understanding and 
manners, not the disposition; and of the necessity of self- 
denial and humility, he feared they had never heard from 
any lips that could profit them. 


Bitterly did he deplore a deficiency which now he could 
scarcely comprehend to have been possible. Wretchedly did 
he feel, that with all the cost and care of an anxious and 
expensive education, he had brought up his daughters 
without their understanding their first duties, or his being 
acquainted with their character and temper. 

The high spirit and strong passions of Mrs. Rushworth, 
especially, were made known to him only in their sad result. 
She was not to be prevailed on to leave Mr. Crawford. She 
hoped to marry him, and they continued together till she 
was obliged to be convinced that such hope was vain, and 
till the disappointment and wretchedness arising from the 
conviction rendered her temper so bad, and her feelings for 
him so like hatred, as to make them for a while each other’s 
punishment, and then induce a voluntary separation. 

She had lived with him to be reproached as the ruin of all 
his happiness in Fanny, and carried away no _ better 
consolation in leaving him than that she had divided them. 
What can exceed the misery of such a mind in such a 
situation? 

Mr. Rushworth had no difficulty in procuring a divorce; 
and so ended a marriage contracted under such 
circumstances as to make any better end the effect of good 
luck not to be reckoned on. She had despised him, and 
loved another; and he had been very much aware that it 
was so. The indignities of stupidity, and _ the 
disappointments of selfish passion, can excite little pity. His 
punishment followed his conduct, as did a deeper 
punishment the deeper guilt of his wife. He was released 
from the engagement to be mortified and unhappy, till some 
other pretty girl could attract him into matrimony again, 
and he might set forward on a second, and, it is to be 
hoped, more prosperous trial of the state: if duped, to be 
duped at least with good humour and good luck; while she 
must withdraw with infinitely stronger feelings to a 


retirement and reproach which could allow no second 
spring of hope or character. 

Where she could be placed became a subject of most 
melancholy and momentous consultation. Mrs. Norris, 
whose attachment seemed to augment with the demerits of 
her niece, would have had her received at home and 
countenanced by them all. Sir Thomas would not hear of it; 
and Mrs. Norris’s anger against Fanny was so much the 
greater, from considering her residence there as the 
motive. She persisted in placing his scruples to her 
account, though Sir Thomas very solemnly assured her 
that, had there been no young woman in question, had 
there been no young person of either sex belonging to him, 
to be endangered by the society or hurt by the character of 
Mrs. Rushworth, he would never have offered so great an 
insult to the neighbourhood as to expect it to notice her. As 
a daughter, he hoped a penitent one, she should be 
protected by him, and secured in every comfort, and 
supported by every encouragement to do right, which their 
relative situations admitted; but farther than that he could 
not go. Maria had destroyed her own character, and he 
would not, by a vain attempt to restore what never could be 
restored, by affording his sanction to vice, or in seeking to 
lessen its disgrace, be anywise accessory to introducing 
such misery in another man’s family as he had known 
himself. 

It ended in Mrs. Norris’s resolving to quit Mansfield and 
devote herself to her unfortunate Maria, and in an 
establishment being formed for them in another country, 
remote and private, where, shut up together with little 
society, on one side no affection, on the other no judgment, 
it may be reasonably supposed that their tempers became 
their mutual punishment. 

Mrs. Norris’s removal from Mansfield was the great 
supplementary comfort of Sir Thomas’s life. His opinion of 
her had been sinking from the day of his return from 


Antigua: in every transaction together from that period, in 
their daily intercourse, in business, or in chat, she had been 
regularly losing ground in his esteem, and convincing him 
that either time had done her much disservice, or that he 
had considerably over-rated her sense, and wonderfully 
borne with her manners before. He had felt her as an 
hourly evil, which was so much the worse, as there seemed 
no chance of its ceasing but with life; she seemed a part of 
himself that must be borne for ever. To be relieved from 
her, therefore, was so great a felicity that, had she not left 
bitter remembrances behind her, there might have been 
danger of his learning almost to approve the evil which 
produced such a good. 

She was regretted by no one at Mansfield. She had never 
been able to attach even those she loved best; and since 
Mrs. Rushworth’s elopement, her temper had been in a 
state of such irritation as to make her everywhere 
tormenting. Not even Fanny had tears for aunt Norris, not 
even when she was gone for ever. 

That Julia escaped better than Maria was owing, in some 
measure, to a favourable difference of disposition and 
circumstance, but in a greater to her having been less the 
darling of that very aunt, less flattered and less spoilt. Her 
beauty and acquirements had held but a second place. She 
had been always used to think herself a little inferior to 
Maria. Her temper was naturally the easiest of the two; her 
feelings, though quick, were more controllable, and 
education had not given her so very hurtful a degree of self- 
consequence. 

She had submitted the best to the disappointment in 
Henry Crawford. After the first bitterness of the conviction 
of being slighted was over, she had been tolerably soon in a 
fair way of not thinking of him again; and when the 
acquaintance was renewed in town, and Mr. Rushworth’s 
house became Crawford’s object, she had had the merit of 
withdrawing herself from it, and of chusing that time to pay 


a visit to her other friends, in order to secure herself from 
being again too much attracted. This had been her motive 
in going to her cousin’s. Mr. Yates’s convenience had had 
nothing to do with it. She had been allowing his attentions 
some time, but with very little idea of ever accepting him; 
and had not her sister’s conduct burst forth as it did, and 
her increased dread of her father and of home, on that 
event, imagining its certain consequence to herself would 
be greater severity and restraint, made her hastily resolve 
on avoiding such immediate horrors at all risks, it is 
probable that Mr. Yates would never have succeeded. She 
had not eloped with any worse feelings than those of selfish 
alarm. It had appeared to her the only thing to be done. 
Maria’s guilt had induced Julia’s folly. 

Henry Crawford, ruined by early independence and bad 
domestic example, indulged in the freaks of a cold-blooded 
vanity a little too long. Once it had, by an opening 
undesigned and unmerited, led him into the way of 
happiness. Could he have been satisfied with the conquest 
of one amiable woman’s affections, could he have found 
sufficient exultation in overcoming the reluctance, in 
working himself into the esteem and tenderness of Fanny 
Price, there would have been every probability of success 
and felicity for him. His affection had already done 
something. Her influence over him had already given him 
some influence over her. Would he have deserved more, 
there can be no doubt that more would have been obtained, 
especially when that marriage had taken place, which 
would have given him the assistance of her conscience in 
subduing her first inclination, and brought them very often 
together. Would he have persevered, and uprightly, Fanny 
must have been his reward, and a reward very voluntarily 
bestowed, within a reasonable period from Edmund’s 
marrying Mary. 

Had he done as he intended, and as he knew he ought, 
by going down to Everingham after his return from 


Portsmouth, he might have been deciding his own happy 
destiny. But he was pressed to stay for Mrs. Fraser’s party; 
his staying was made of flattering consequence, and he was 
to meet Mrs. Rushworth there. Curiosity and vanity were 
both engaged, and the temptation of immediate pleasure 
was too strong for a mind unused to make any sacrifice to 
right: he resolved to defer his Norfolk journey, resolved 
that writing should answer the purpose of it, or that its 
purpose was unimportant, and staid. He saw Mrs. 
Rushworth, was received by her with a coldness which 
ought to have been repulsive, and have established 
apparent indifference between them for ever; but he was 
mortified, he could not bear to be thrown off by the woman 
whose smiles had been so wholly at his command: he must 
exert himself to subdue so proud a display of resentment; it 
was anger on Fanny’s account; he must get the better of it, 
and make Mrs. Rushworth Maria Bertram again in her 
treatment of himself. 

In this spirit he began the attack, and by animated 
perseverance had soon re-established the sort of familiar 
intercourse, of gallantry, of flirtation, which bounded his 
views; but in triumphing over the discretion which, though 
beginning in anger, might have saved them both, he had 
put himself in the power of feelings on her side more strong 
than he had supposed. She loved him; there was no 
withdrawing attentions avowedly dear to her. He was 
entangled by his own vanity, with as little excuse of love as 
possible, and without the smallest inconstancy of mind 
towards her cousin. To keep Fanny and the Bertrams from a 
knowledge of what was passing became his first object. 
Secrecy could not have been more desirable for Mrs. 
Rushworth’s credit than he felt it for his own. When he 
returned from Richmond, he would have been glad to see 
Mrs. Rushworth no more. All that followed was the result of 
her imprudence; and he went off with her at last, because 
he could not help it, regretting Fanny even at the moment, 


but regretting her infinitely more when all the bustle of the 
intrigue was over, and a very few months had taught him, 
by the force of contrast, to place a yet higher value on the 
sweetness of her temper, the purity of her mind, and the 
excellence of her principles. 

That punishment, the public punishment of disgrace, 
should in a just measure attend his share of the offence is, 
we know, not one of the barriers which society gives to 
virtue. In this world the penalty is less equal than could be 
wished; but without presuming to look forward to a juster 
appointment hereafter, we may fairly consider a man of 
sense, like Henry Crawford, to be providing for himself no 
small portion of vexation and regret: vexation that must 
rise sometimes to _ self-reproach, and _ regret’ to 
wretchedness, in having so requited hospitality, so injured 
family peace, so forfeited his best, most estimable, and 
endeared acquaintance, and so lost the woman whom he 
had rationally as well as passionately loved. 

After what had passed to wound and alienate the two 
families, the continuance of the Bertrams and Grants in 
such close neighbourhood would have been most 
distressing; but the absence of the latter, for some months 
purposely lengthened, ended very fortunately in the 
necessity, or at least the practicability, of a permanent 
removal. Dr. Grant, through an interest on which he had 
almost ceased to form hopes, succeeded to a stall in 
Westminster, which, as affording an occasion for leaving 
Mansfield, an excuse for residence in London, and an 
increase of income to answer the expenses of the change, 
was highly acceptable to those who went and those who 
staid. 

Mrs. Grant, with a temper to love and be loved, must 
have gone with some regret from the scenes and people 
she had been used to; but the same happiness of 
disposition must in any place, and any society, secure her a 
great deal to enjoy, and she had again a home to offer 


Mary; and Mary had had enough of her own friends, 
enough of vanity, ambition, love, and disappointment in the 
course of the last half-year, to be in need of the true 
kindness of her sister’s heart, and the rational tranquillity 
of her ways. They lived together; and when Dr. Grant had 
brought on apoplexy and death, by three _ great 
institutionary dinners in one week, they still lived together; 
for Mary, though perfectly resolved against ever attaching 
herself to a younger brother again, was long in finding 
among the dashing representatives, or idle heir-apparents, 
who were at the command of her beauty, and her 20,000, 
any one who could satisfy the better taste she had acquired 
at Mansfield, whose character and manners could authorise 
a hope of the domestic happiness she had there learned to 
estimate, or put Edmund Bertram sufficiently out of her 
head. 

Edmund had greatly the advantage of her in this respect. 
He had not to wait and wish with vacant affections for an 
object worthy to succeed her in them. Scarcely had he done 
regretting Mary Crawford, and observing to Fanny how 
impossible it was that he should ever meet with such 
another woman, before it began to strike him whether a 
very different kind of woman might not do just as well, ora 
great deal better: whether Fanny herself were not growing 
as dear, as important to him in all her smiles and all her 
ways, aS Mary Crawford had ever been; and whether it 
might not be a possible, an hopeful undertaking to 
persuade her that her warm and sisterly regard for him 
would be foundation enough for wedded love. 

I purposely abstain from dates on this occasion, that 
every one may be at liberty to fix their own, aware that the 
cure of unconquerable passions, and the transfer of 
unchanging attachments, must vary much as to time in 
different people. I only entreat everybody to believe that 
exactly at the time when it was quite natural that it should 
be so, and not a week earlier, Edmund did cease to care 


about Miss Crawford, and became as anxious to marry 
Fanny as Fanny herself could desire. 

With such a regard for her, indeed, as his had long been, 
a regard founded on the most endearing claims of 
innocence and helplessness, and completed by every 
recommendation of growing worth, what could be more 
natural than the change? Loving, guiding, protecting her, 
as he had been doing ever since her being ten years old, 
her mind in so great a degree formed by his care, and her 
comfort depending on his kindness, an object to him of 
such close and peculiar interest, dearer by all his own 
importance with her than any one else at Mansfield, what 
was there now to add, but that he should learn to prefer 
soft light eyes to sparkling dark ones. And being always 
with her, and always talking confidentially, and his feelings 
exactly in that favourable state which a_ recent 
disappointment gives, those soft light eyes could not be 
very long in obtaining the pre-eminence. 

Having once set out, and felt that he had done so on this 
road to happiness, there was nothing on the side of 
prudence to stop him or make his progress slow; no doubts 
of her deserving, no fears of opposition of taste, no need of 
drawing new hopes of happiness from dissimilarity of 
temper. Her mind, disposition, opinions, and habits wanted 
no half-concealment, no self-deception on the present, no 
reliance on future improvement. Even in the midst of his 
late infatuation, he had acknowledged Fanny’s mental 
superiority. What must be his sense of it now, therefore? 
She was of course only too good for him; but as nobody 
minds having what is too good for them, he was very 
steadily earnest in the pursuit of the blessing, and it was 
not possible that encouragement from her should be long 
wanting. Timid, anxious, doubting as she was, it was still 
impossible that such tenderness as hers should not, at 
times, hold out the strongest hope of success, though it 
remained for a later period to tell him the whole delightful 


and astonishing truth. His happiness in knowing himself to 
have been so long the beloved of such a heart, must have 
been great enough to warrant any strength of language in 
which he could clothe it to her or to himself; it must have 
been a delightful happiness. But there was happiness 
elsewhere which no description can reach. Let no one 
presume to give the feelings of a young woman on 
receiving the assurance of that affection of which she has 
scarcely allowed herself to entertain a hope. 

Their own inclinations ascertained, there were no 
difficulties behind, no drawback of poverty or parent. It was 
a match which Sir Thomas’s wishes had even forestalled. 
Sick of ambitious and mercenary connexions, prizing more 
and more the sterling good of principle and temper, and 
chiefly anxious to bind by the strongest securities all that 
remained to him of domestic felicity, he had pondered with 
genuine satisfaction on the more than possibility of the two 
young friends finding their natural consolation in each 
other for all that had occurred of disappointment to either; 
and the joyful consent which met Edmund’s application, the 
high sense of having realised a great acquisition in the 
promise of Fanny for a daughter, formed just such a 
contrast with his early opinion on the subject when the 
poor little girl’s coming had been first agitated, as time is 
for ever producing between the plans and decisions of 
mortals, for their own instruction, and their neighbours’ 
entertainment. 

Fanny was indeed the daughter that he wanted. His 
charitable kindness had been rearing a prime comfort for 
himself. His liberality had a rich repayment, and the 
general goodness of his intentions by her deserved it. He 
might have made her childhood happier; but it had been an 
error of judgment only which had given him _ the 
appearance of harshness, and deprived him of her early 
love; and now, on really knowing each other, their mutual 
attachment became very strong. After settling her at 


Thornton Lacey with every kind attention to her comfort, 
the object of almost every day was to see her there, or to 
get her away from it. 

Selfishly dear as she had long been to Lady Bertram, she 
could not be parted with willingly by her. No happiness of 
son or niece could make her wish the marriage. But it was 
possible to part with her, because Susan remained to 
supply her place. Susan became the stationary niece, 
delighted to be so; and equally well adapted for it by a 
readiness of mind, and an inclination for usefulness, as 
Fanny had been by sweetness of temper, and strong 
feelings of gratitude. Susan could never be spared. First as 
a comfort to Fanny, then as an auxiliary, and last as her 
substitute, she was established at Mansfield, with every 
appearance of equal permanency. Her more fearless 
disposition and happier nerves made everything easy to her 
there. With quickness in understanding the tempers of 
those she had to deal with, and no natural timidity to 
restrain any consequent wishes, she was soon welcome and 
useful to all; and after Fanny’s removal succeeded so 
naturally to her influence over the hourly comfort of her 
aunt, as gradually to become, perhaps, the most beloved of 
the two. In her usefulness, in Fanny’s excellence, in 
William’s continued good conduct and rising fame, and in 
the general well-doing and success of the other members of 
the family, all assisting to advance each other, and doing 
credit to his countenance and aid, Sir Thomas saw 
repeated, and for ever repeated, reason to rejoice in what 
he had done for them all, and acknowledge the advantages 
of early hardship and discipline, and the consciousness of 
being born to struggle and endure. 

With so much true merit and true love, and no want of 
fortune and friends, the happiness of the married cousins 
must appear as secure as earthly happiness can be. Equally 
formed for domestic life, and attached to country pleasures, 
their home was the home of affection and comfort; and to 


complete the picture of good, the acquisition of Mansfield 
living, by the death of Dr. Grant, occurred just after they 
had been married long enough to begin to want an increase 
of income, and feel their distance from the paternal abode 
an inconvenience. 

On that event they removed to Mansfield; and the 
Parsonage there, which, under each of its two former 
owners, Fanny had never been able to approach but with 
some painful sensation of restraint or alarm, soon grew as 
dear to her heart, and as thoroughly perfect in her eyes, as 
everything else within the view and patronage of Mansfield 
Park had long been. 


THE END 


EMMA 
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Emma was first published in late December 1815 by John 
Murray, although the title page of the earliest edition is 
dated 1816. The protagonist of the novel is intelligent, 
lively, beautiful and highly privileged. She is also arrogant, 
self-satisfied and meddlesome, always believing that she 
knows what is the best decision for her friends and 
acquaintances. Austen commented that she was keen to 
create a character that was difficult and whom only she 
could like for much of the novel. The author is certainly 
successful at depicting a heroine that is imperceptive and 
wrong in her judgements to an alarming degree. 

The novel begins shortly after Emma has attended the 
wedding of her former governess, for which she takes 
credit because she introduced the bride to her future 
husband. The heroine now imagines herself to possess a 
great talent for matchmaking and begins to attempt to 
organise other seemingly suitable matches. She determines 
that her friend Harriet Smith should not marry the decent, 
respectable man pursuing her, but instead try to form an 
engagement to the vicar, Mr Elton. The one voice of dissent 
to Emma’s schemes is the intelligent, considerate and 
wealthy Mr Knightley, who openly warns the heroine 
against interfering and manipulating relationships. 
However, Emma continues to play matchmaker, while also 
demonstrating an acute lack of self-awareness regarding 
her own feelings. 

Austen’s novel is an expert satire and she deploys irony 
to great comedic effect, often at the expense of her 
protagonist. However, like the author’s best works the 
humour serves to highlight salient issues, such as the 
limitations faced by women and the centrality of class to 
marriage opportunities. Emma’s objection to Harriet 


marrying Mr Martin is fundamentally founded in her belief 
that her friend could make a more socially and 
economically advantageous match. Similarly Frank 
Churchill’s desires regarding any potential marriage are 
governed by the wishes of his wealthy and imposing aunt. 
Austen also underlines the dearth of _ intellectual 
challenging avenues available to intelligent young women. 
Emma has few outlets to exercise her lively and active 
mind, resulting in her focusing her attentions on the 
marriages of others with potentially harmful outcomes. 
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VOLUME I 


CHAPTER I 


Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever, and rich, with a 
comfortable home and happy disposition, seemed to unite 
some of the best blessings of existence; and had lived 
nearly twenty-one years in the world with very little to 
distress or vex her. 

She was the youngest of the two daughters of a most 
affectionate, indulgent father; and had, in consequence of 
her sister’s marriage, been mistress of his house from a 
very early period. Her mother had died too long ago for her 
to have more than an indistinct remembrance of her 
caresses; and her place had been supplied by an excellent 
woman as governess, who had fallen little short of a mother 
in affection. 

Sixteen years had Miss Taylor been in Mr. Woodhouse’s 
family, less as a governess than a friend, very fond of both 
daughters, but particularly of Emma. Between them it was 
more the intimacy of sisters. Even before Miss Taylor had 
ceased to hold the nominal office of governess, the 
mildness of her temper had hardly allowed her to impose 
any restraint; and the shadow of authority being now long 
passed away, they had been living together as friend and 
friend very mutually attached, and Emma doing just what 
She liked; highly esteeming Miss Taylor’s judgment, but 
directed chiefly by her own. 

The real evils, indeed, of Emma’s situation were the 
power of having rather too much her own way, and a 
disposition to think a little too well of herself; these were 
the disadvantages which threatened alloy to her many 
enjoyments. The danger, however, was at present so 
unperceived, that they did not by any means rank as 
misfortunes with her. 


Sorrow came — a gentle sorrow — but not at all in the 
Shape of any disagreeable consciousness. — Miss Taylor 
married. It was Miss Taylor’s loss which first brought grief. 
It was on the wedding-day of this beloved friend that Emma 
first sat in mournful thought of any continuance. The 
wedding over, and the bride-people gone, her father and 
herself were left to dine together, with no prospect of a 
third to cheer a long evening. Her father composed himself 
to sleep after dinner, as usual, and she had then only to sit 
and think of what she had lost. 

The event had every promise of happiness for her friend. 
Mr. Weston was a man of unexceptionable character, easy 
fortune, suitable age, and pleasant manners; and there was 
some satisfaction in considering with what self-denying, 
generous friendship she had always wished and promoted 
the match; but it was a black morning’s work for her. The 
want of Miss Taylor would be felt every hour of every day. 
She recalled her past kindness — the kindness, the 
affection of sixteen years — how she had taught and how 
she had played with her from five years old — how she had 
devoted all her powers to attach and amuse her in health — 
and how nursed her through the various illnesses of 
childhood. A large debt of gratitude was owing here; but 
the intercourse of the last seven years, the equal footing 
and perfect unreserve which had soon followed Isabella’s 
marriage, on their being left to each other, was yet a 
dearer, tenderer recollection. She had been a friend and 
companion such as few possessed: intelligent, well- 
informed, useful, gentle, knowing all the ways of the family, 
interested in all its concerns, and peculiarly interested in 
herself, in every pleasure, every scheme of hers — one to 
whom she could speak every thought as it arose, and who 
had such an affection for her as could never find fault. 

How was she to bear the change? — It was true that her 
friend was going only half a mile from them; but Emma was 
aware that great must be the difference between a Mrs. 


Weston, only half a mile from them, and a Miss Taylor in 
the house; and with all her advantages, natural and 
domestic, she was now in great danger of suffering from 
intellectual solitude. She dearly loved her father, but he 
was no companion for her. He could not meet her in 
conversation, rational or playful. 

The evil of the actual disparity in their ages (and Mr. 
Woodhouse had not married early) was much increased by 
his constitution and habits; for having been a 
valetudinarian all his life, without activity of mind or body, 
he was a much older man in ways than in years; and though 
everywhere beloved for the friendliness of his heart and his 
amiable temper, his talents could not have recommended 
him at any time. 

Her sister, though comparatively but little removed by 
matrimony, being settled in London, only sixteen miles off, 
was much beyond her daily reach; and many a long October 
and November evening must be struggled through at 
Hartfield, before Christmas brought the next visit from 
Isabella and her husband, and their little children, to fill the 
house, and give her pleasant society again. 

Highbury, the large and populous village, almost 
amounting to a town, to which Hartfield, in spite of its 
separate lawn, and shrubberies, and name, did really 
belong, afforded her no equals. The Woodhouses were first 
in consequence there. All looked up to them. She had many 
acquaintance in the place, for her father was universally 
civil, but not one among them who could be accepted in 
lieu of Miss Taylor for even half a day. It was a melancholy 
change; and Emma could not but sigh over it, and wish for 
impossible things, till her father awoke, and made it 
necessary to be cheerful. His spirits required support. He 
was a nervous man, easily depressed; fond of every body 
that he was used to, and hating to part with them; hating 
change of every kind. Matrimony, as the origin of change, 
was always disagreeable; and he was by no means yet 


reconciled to his own daughter’s marrying, nor could ever 
speak of her but with compassion, though it had been 
entirely a match of affection, when he was now obliged to 
part with Miss Taylor too; and from his habits of gentle 
selfishness, and of being never able to suppose that other 
people could feel differently from himself, he was very 
much disposed to think Miss Taylor had done as sad a thing 
for herself as for them, and would have been a great deal 
happier if she had spent all the rest of her life at Hartfield. 
Emma smiled and chatted as cheerfully as she could, to 
keep him from such thoughts; but when tea came, it was 
impossible for him not to say exactly as he had said at 
dinner, 

“Poor Miss Taylor! — I wish she were here again. What a 
pity it is that Mr. Weston ever thought of her!” 

“T cannot agree with you, papa; you know I cannot. Mr. 
Weston is such a good-humoured, pleasant, excellent man, 
that he thoroughly deserves a good wife; — and you would 
not have had Miss Taylor live with us for ever, and bear all 
my odd humours, when she might have a house of her 
own?” 

“A house of her own! — But where is the advantage of a 
house of her own? This is three times as large. — And you 
have never any odd humours, my dear.” 

“How often we shall be going to see them, and they 
coming to see us! — We shall be always meeting! We must 
begin; we must go and pay wedding visit very soon.” 

“My dear, how am I to get so far? Randalls is such a 
distance. I could not walk half so far.” 

“No, papa, nobody thought of your walking. We must go 
in the carriage, to be sure.” 

“The carriage! But James will not like to put the horses 
to for such a little way; — and where are the poor horses to 
be while we are paying our visit?” 

“They are to be put into Mr. Weston’s stable, papa. You 
know we have settled all that already. We talked it all over 


with Mr. Weston last night. And as for James, you may be 
very sure he will always like going to Randalls, because of 
his daughter’s being housemaid there. I only doubt whether 
he will ever take us anywhere else. That was your doing, 
papa. You got Hannah that good place. Nobody thought of 
Hannah till you mentioned her — James is so obliged to 
you!” 

“T am very glad I did think of her. It was very lucky, for I 
would not have had poor James think himself slighted upon 
any account; and I am sure she will make a very good 
servant: she is a civil, pretty-spoken girl; I have a great 
opinion of her. Whenever I see her, she always curtseys and 
asks me how I do, in a very pretty manner; and when you 
have had her here to do needlework, I observe she always 
turns the lock of the door the right way and never bangs it. 
I am sure she will be an excellent servant; and it will be a 
great comfort to poor Miss Taylor to have somebody about 
her that she is used to see. Whenever James goes over to 
see his daughter, you know, she will be hearing of us. He 
will be able to tell her how we all are.” 

Emma spared no exertions to maintain this happier flow 
of ideas, and hoped, by the help of backgammon, to get her 
father tolerably through the evening, and be attacked by no 
regrets but her own. The backgammon-table was placed; 
but a visitor immediately afterwards walked in and made it 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Knightley, a sensible man about seven or eight-and- 
thirty, was not only a very old and intimate friend of the 
family, but particularly connected with it, as the elder 
brother of Isabella’s husband. He lived about a mile from 
Highbury, was a frequent visitor, and always welcome, and 
at this time more welcome than usual, as coming directly 
from their mutual connexions in London. He had returned 
to a late dinner, after some days’ absence, and now walked 
up to Hartfield to say that all were well in Brunswick 
Square. It was a happy circumstance, and animated Mr. 


Woodhouse for some time. Mr. Knightley had a cheerful 
manner, which always did him good; and his many inquiries 
after “poor Isabella” and her children were answered most 
satisfactorily. When this was over, Mr. Woodhouse 
gratefully observed, “It is very kind of you, Mr. Knightley, to 
come out at this late hour to call upon us. I am afraid you 
must have had a shocking walk.” 

“Not at all, sir. It is a beautiful moonlight night; and so 
mild that I must draw back from your great fire.” 

“But you must have found it very damp and dirty. I wish 
you may not catch cold.” 

“Dirty, sir! Look at my shoes. Not a speck on them.” 

“Well! that is quite surprising, for we have had a vast 
deal of rain here. It rained dreadfully hard for half an hour 
while we were at breakfast. I wanted them to put off the 
wedding.” 

“By the bye — I have not wished you joy. Being pretty 
well aware of what sort of joy you must both be feeling, I 
have been in no hurry with my congratulations; but I hope 
it all went off tolerably well. How did you all behave? Who 
cried most?” 

“Ah! poor Miss Taylor! ‘Tis a sad business.” 

“Poor Mr. and Miss Woodhouse, if you please; but I 
cannot possibly say ‘poor Miss Taylor.’ I have a great 
regard for you and Emma; but when it comes to the 
question of dependence or independence! — At any rate, it 
must be better to have only one to please than two.” 

“Especially when one of those two is such a fanciful, 
troublesome creature!” said Emma playfully. “That is what 
you have in your head, I know — and what you would 
certainly say if my father were not by.” 

“T believe it is very true, my dear, indeed,” said Mr. 
Woodhouse, with a sigh. “I am afraid I am sometimes very 
fanciful and troublesome.” 

“My dearest papa! You do not think I could mean you, or 
suppose Mr. Knightley to mean you. What a horrible idea! 


Oh no! I meant only myself. Mr. Knightley loves to find fault 
with me, you know — in a joke — it is all a joke. We always 
say what we like to one another.” 

Mr. Knightley, in fact, was one of the few people who 
could see faults in Emma Woodhouse, and the only one who 
ever told her of them: and though this was not particularly 
agreeable to Emma herself, she knew it would be so much 
less so to her father, that she would not have him really 
suspect such a circumstance as her not being thought 
perfect by every body. 

“Emma knows I never flatter her,” said Mr. Knightley, 
“but I meant no reflection on any body. Miss Taylor has 
been used to have two persons to please; she will now have 
but one. The chances are that she must be a gainer.” 

“Well,” said Emma, willing to let it pass—’you want to 
hear about the wedding; and I shall be happy to tell you, for 
we all behaved charmingly. Every body was punctual, every 
body in their best looks: not a tear, and hardly a long face 
to be seen. Oh no; we all felt that we were going to be only 
half a mile apart, and were sure of meeting every day.” 

“Dear Emma bears every thing so well,” said her father. 
“But, Mr. Knightley, she is really very sorry to lose poor 
Miss Taylor, and I am sure she will miss her more than she 
thinks for.” 

Emma turned away her head, divided between tears and 
smiles. “It is impossible that Emma should not miss such a 
companion,” said Mr. Knightley. “We should not like her so 
well as we do, sir, if we could suppose it; but she knows 
how much the marriage is to Miss Taylor’s advantage; she 
knows how very acceptable it must be, at Miss Taylor’s 
time of life, to be settled in a home of her own, and how 
important to her to be secure of a comfortable provision, 
and therefore cannot allow herself to feel so much pain as 
pleasure. Every friend of Miss Taylor must be glad to have 
her so happily married.” 


“And you have forgotten one matter of joy to me,” said 
Emma, “and a very considerable one — that I made the 
match myself. I made the match, you know, four years ago; 
and to have it take place, and be proved in the right, when 
so many people said Mr. Weston would never marry again, 
may comfort me for any thing.” 

Mr. Knightley shook his head at her. Her father fondly 
replied, “Ah! my dear, I wish you would not make matches 
and foretell things, for whatever you say always comes to 
pass. Pray do not make any more matches.” 

“T promise you to make none for myself, papa; but I must, 
indeed, for other people. It is the greatest amusement in 
the world! And after such success, you know! — Every body 
said that Mr. Weston would never marry again. Oh dear, no! 
Mr. Weston, who had been a widower so long, and who 
seemed so _ perfectly comfortable without a wife, so 
constantly occupied either in his business in town or among 
his friends here, always acceptable wherever he went, 
always cheerful — Mr. Weston need not spend a single 
evening in the year alone if he did not like it. Oh no! Mr. 
Weston certainly would never marry again. Some people 
even talked of a promise to his wife on her deathbed, and 
others of the son and the uncle not letting him. All manner 
of solemn nonsense was talked on the subject, but I 
believed none of it. 

“Ever since the day — about four years ago — that Miss 
Taylor and I met with him in Broadway Lane, when, 
because it began to drizzle, he darted away with so much 
gallantry, and borrowed two umbrellas for us from Farmer 
Mitchell’s, I made up my mind on the subject. I planned the 
match from that hour; and when such success has blessed 
me in this instance, dear papa, you cannot think that I shall 
leave off match-making.” 

“T do not understand what you mean by ‘success,’ said 
Mr. Knightley. “Success supposes endeavour. Your time has 
been properly and delicately spent, if you have been 
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endeavouring for the last four years to bring about this 
marriage. A worthy employment for a young lady’s mind! 
But if, which I rather imagine, your making the match, as 
you call it, means only your planning it, your saying to 
yourself one idle day, ‘I think it would be a very good thing 
for Miss Taylor if Mr. Weston were to marry her,’ and saying 
it again to yourself every now and then afterwards, why do 
you talk of success? Where is your merit? What are you 
proud of? You made a lucky guess; and that is all that can 
be said.” 

“And have you never known the pleasure and triumph of 
a lucky guess? — I pity you. — I thought you cleverer — for, 
depend upon it a lucky guess is never merely luck. There is 
always some talent in it. And as to my poor word ‘success,’ 
which you quarrel with, I do not know that I am so entirely 
without any claim to it. You have drawn two pretty pictures; 
but I think there may be a third — a something between the 
do-nothing and the do-all. If I had not promoted Mr. 
Weston’s visits here, and given many little encouragements, 
and smoothed many little matters, it might not have come 
to any thing after all. I think you must know Hartfield 
enough to comprehend that.” 

“A straightforward, open-hearted man like Weston, and a 
rational, unaffected woman like Miss Taylor, may be safely 
left to manage their own concerns. You are more likely to 
have done harm to yourself, than good to them, by 
interference.” 

“Emma never thinks of herself, if she can do good to 
others,” rejoined Mr. Woodhouse, understanding but in 
part. “But, my dear, pray do not make any more matches; 
they are silly things, and break up one’s family circle 
grievously.” 

“Only one more, papa; only for Mr. Elton. Poor Mr. Elton! 
You like Mr. Elton, papa, — I must look about for a wife for 
him. There is nobody in Highbury who deserves him — and 
he has been here a whole year, and has fitted up his house 


so comfortably, that it would be a shame to have him single 
any longer — and I thought when he was joining their 
hands to-day, he looked so very much as if he would like to 
have the same kind office done for him! I think very well of 
Mr. Elton, and this is the only way I have of doing him a 
service.” 

“Mr. Elton is a very pretty young man, to be sure, anda 
very good young man, and I have a great regard for him. 
But if you want to shew him any attention, my dear, ask him 
to come and dine with us some day. That will be a much 
better thing. I dare say Mr. Knightley will be so kind as to 
meet him.” 

“With a great deal of pleasure, sir, at any time,” said Mr. 
Knightley, laughing, “and I agree with you entirely, that it 
will be a much better thing. Invite him to dinner, Emma, 
and help him to the best of the fish and the chicken, but 
leave him to chuse his own wife. Depend upon it, a man of 
six or seven-and-twenty can take care of himself.” 


CHAPTER II 


Mr. Weston was a native of Highbury, and born of a 
respectable family, which for the last two or three 
generations had been rising into gentility and property. He 
had received a good education, but, on succeeding early in 
life to a small independence, had become indisposed for 
any of the more homely pursuits in which his brothers were 
engaged, and had satisfied an active, cheerful mind and 
social temper by entering into the militia of his county, then 
embodied. 

Captain Weston was a general favourite; and when the 
chances of his military life had introduced him to Miss 
Churchill, of a great Yorkshire family, and Miss Churchill 
fell in love with him, nobody was surprized, except her 
brother and his wife, who had never seen him, and who 
were full of pride and importance, which the connexion 
would offend. 

Miss Churchill, however, being of age, and with the full 
command of her fortune — though her fortune bore no 
proportion to the family-estate — was not to be dissuaded 
from the marriage, and it took place, to the infinite 
mortification of Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, who threw her off 
with due decorum. It was an unsuitable connexion, and did 
not produce much happiness. Mrs. Weston ought to have 
found more in it, for she had a husband whose warm heart 
and sweet temper made him think every thing due to her in 
return for the great goodness of being in love with him; but 
though she had one sort of spirit, she had not the best. She 
had resolution enough to pursue her own will in spite of her 
brother, but not enough to refrain from unreasonable 
regrets at that brother’s unreasonable anger, nor from 
missing the luxuries of her former home. They lived beyond 
their income, but still it was nothing in comparison of 


Enscombe: she did not cease to love her husband, but she 
wanted at once to be the wife of Captain Weston, and Miss 
Churchill of Enscombe. 

Captain Weston, who had been considered, especially by 
the Churchills, as making such an amazing match, was 
proved to have much the worst of the bargain; for when his 
wife died, after a three years’ marriage, he was rather a 
poorer man than at first, and with a child to maintain. From 
the expense of the child, however, he was soon relieved. 
The boy had, with the additional softening claim of a 
lingering illness of his mother’s, been the means of a sort of 
reconciliation; and Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, having no 
children of their own, nor any other young creature of 
equal kindred to care for, offered to take the whole charge 
of the little Frank soon after her decease. Some scruples 
and some reluctance the widower-father may be supposed 
to have felt; but as they were overcome by other 
considerations, the child was given up to the care and the 
wealth of the Churchills, and he had only his own comfort 
to seek, and his own situation to improve as he could. 

A complete change of life became desirable. He quitted 
the militia and engaged in trade, having brothers already 
established in a good way in London, which afforded him a 
favourable opening. It was a concern which brought just 
employment enough. He had still a small house in 
Highbury, where most of his leisure days were spent; and 
between useful occupation and the pleasures of society, the 
next eighteen or twenty years of his life passed cheerfully 
away. He had, by that time, realised an easy competence — 
enough to secure the purchase of a little estate adjoining 
Highbury, which he had always longed for — enough to 
marry a woman as portionless even as Miss Taylor, and to 
live according to the wishes of his own friendly and social 
disposition. 

It was now some time since Miss Taylor had begun to 
influence his schemes; but as it was not the tyrannic 


influence of youth on youth, it had not shaken his 
determination of never settling till he could purchase 
Randalls, and the sale of Randalls was long looked forward 
to; but he had gone steadily on, with these objects in view, 
till they were accomplished. He had made his fortune, 
bought his house, and obtained his wife; and was beginning 
a new period of existence, with every probability of greater 
happiness than in any yet passed through. He had never 
been an unhappy man; his own temper had secured him 
from that, even in his first marriage; but his second must 
shew him how delightful a well-judging and truly amiable 
woman could be, and must give him the pleasantest proof 
of its being a great deal better to choose than to be chosen, 
to excite gratitude than to feel it. 

He had only himself to please in his choice: his fortune 
was his own; for as to Frank, it was more than being tacitly 
brought up as his uncle’s heir, it had become so avowed an 
adoption as to have him assume the name of Churchill on 
coming of age. It was most unlikely, therefore, that he 
should ever want his father’s assistance. His father had no 
apprehension of it. The aunt was a capricious woman, and 
governed her husband entirely; but it was not in Mr. 
Weston’s nature to imagine that any caprice could be 
strong enough to affect one so dear, and, as he believed, so 
deservedly dear. He saw his son every year in London, and 
was proud of him; and his fond report of him as a very fine 
young man had made Highbury feel a sort of pride in him 
too. He was looked on as sufficiently belonging to the place 
to make his merits and prospects a kind of common 
concern. 

Mr. Frank Churchill was one of the boasts of Highbury, 
and a lively curiosity to see him prevailed, though the 
compliment was so little returned that he had never been 
there in his life. His coming to visit his father had been 
often talked of but never achieved. 


Now, upon his father’s marriage, it was very generally 
proposed, as a most proper attention, that the visit should 
take place. There was not a dissentient voice on the 
subject, either when Mrs. Perry drank tea with Mrs. and 
Miss Bates, or when Mrs. and Miss Bates returned the visit. 
Now was the time for Mr. Frank Churchill to come among 
them; and the hope strengthened when it was understood 
that he had written to his new mother on the occasion. For 
a few days, every morning visit in Highbury included some 
mention of the handsome letter Mrs. Weston had received. 
“IT suppose you have heard of the handsome letter Mr. 
Frank Churchill has written to Mrs. Weston? I understand it 
was a very handsome letter, indeed. Mr. Woodhouse told me 
of it. Mr. Woodhouse saw the letter, and he says he never 
saw such a handsome letter in his life.” 

It was, indeed, a highly prized letter. Mrs. Weston had, of 
course, formed a very favourable idea of the young man; 
and such a pleasing attention was an irresistible proof of 
his great good sense, and a most welcome addition to every 
source and every expression of congratulation which her 
marriage had already secured. She felt herself a most 
fortunate woman; and she had lived long enough to know 
how fortunate she might well be thought, where the only 
regret was for a partial separation from friends whose 
friendship for her had never cooled, and who could ill bear 
to part with her. 

She knew that at times she must be missed; and could 
not think, without pain, of Emma’s losing a single pleasure, 
or suffering an hour’s ennui, from the want of her 
companionableness: but dear Emma was of no feeble 
character; she was more equal to her situation than most 
girls would have been, and had sense, and energy, and 
spirits that might be hoped would bear her well and happily 
through its little difficulties and privations. And then there 
was such comfort in the very easy distance of Randalls 
from Hartfield, so convenient for even solitary female 


walking, and in Mr. Weston’s’” disposition and 
circumstances, which would make the approaching season 
no hindrance to their spending half the evenings in the 
week together. 

Her situation was altogether the subject of hours of 
gratitude to Mrs. Weston, and of moments only of regret; 
and her satisfaction — her more than satisfaction — her 
cheerful enjoyment, was so just and so apparent, that 
Emma, well as she knew her father, was sometimes taken 
by surprize at his being still able to pity ‘poor Miss Taylor,’ 
when they left her at Randalls in the centre of every 
domestic comfort, or saw her go away in the evening 
attended by her pleasant husband to a carriage of her own. 
But never did she go without Mr. Woodhouse’s giving a 
gentle sigh, and saying, “Ah, poor Miss Taylor! She would 
be very glad to stay.” 

There was no recovering Miss Taylor — nor much 
likelihood of ceasing to pity her; but a few weeks brought 
some alleviation to Mr. Woodhouse. The compliments of his 
neighbours were over; he was no longer teased by being 
wished joy of so sorrowful an event; and the wedding-cake, 
which had been a great distress to him, was all eat up. His 
own stomach could bear nothing rich, and he could never 
believe other people to be different from himself. What was 
unwholesome to him he regarded as unfit for any body; and 
he had, therefore, earnestly tried to dissuade them from 
having any wedding-cake at all, and when that proved vain, 
as earnestly tried to prevent any body’s eating it. He had 
been at the pains of consulting Mr. Perry, the apothecary, 
on the subject. Mr. Perry was an intelligent, gentlemanlike 
man, whose frequent visits were one of the comforts of Mr. 
Woodhouse’s life; and upon being applied to, he could not 
but acknowledge (though it seemed rather against the bias 
of inclination) that wedding-cake might certainly disagree 
with many — perhaps with most people, unless taken 
moderately. With such an opinion, in confirmation of his 


own, Mr. Woodhouse hoped to influence every visitor of the 
newly married pair; but still the cake was eaten; and there 
was no rest for his benevolent nerves till it was all gone. 

There was a strange rumour in Highbury of all the little 
Perrys being seen with a slice of Mrs. Weston’s wedding- 
cake in their hands: but Mr. Woodhouse would never 
believe it. 


CHAPTER IIT 


Mr. Woodhouse was fond of society in his own way. He liked 
very much to have his friends come and see him; and from 
various united causes, from his long residence at Hartfield, 
and his good nature, from his fortune, his house, and his 
daughter, he could command the visits of his own little 
circle, in a great measure, as he liked. He had not much 
intercourse with any families beyond that circle; his horror 
of late hours, and large dinner-parties, made him unfit for 
any acquaintance but such as would visit him on his own 
terms. Fortunately for him, Highbury, including Randalls in 
the same parish, and Donwell Abbey in the parish 
adjoining, the seat of Mr. Knightley, comprehended many 
such. Not unfrequently, through Emma’s persuasion, he 
had some of the chosen and the best to dine with him: but 
evening parties were what he preferred; and, unless he 
fancied himself at any time unequal to company, there was 
scarcely an evening in the week in which Emma could not 
make up a card-table for him. 

Real, long-standing regard brought the Westons and Mr. 
Knightley; and by Mr. Elton, a young man living alone 
without liking it, the privilege of exchanging any vacant 
evening of his own blank solitude for the elegancies and 
society of Mr. Woodhouse’s drawing-room, and the smiles 
of his lovely daughter, was in no danger of being thrown 
away. 

After these came a second set; among the most come-at- 
able of whom were Mrs. and Miss Bates, and Mrs. Goddard, 
three ladies almost always at the service of an invitation 
from Hartfield, and who were fetched and carried home so 
often, that Mr. Woodhouse thought it no hardship for either 
James or the horses. Had it taken place only once a year, it 
would have been a grievance. 


Mrs. Bates, the widow of a former vicar of Highbury, was 
a very old lady, almost past every thing but tea and 
quadrille. She lived with her single daughter in a very small 
way, and was considered with all the regard and respect 
which a harmless old lady, under such untoward 
circumstances, can excite. Her daughter enjoyed a most 
uncommon degree of popularity for a woman neither 
young, handsome, rich, nor married. Miss Bates stood in 
the very worst predicament in the world for having much of 
the public favour; and she had no intellectual superiority to 
make atonement to herself, or frighten those who might 
hate her into outward respect. She had never boasted 
either beauty or cleverness. Her youth had passed without 
distinction, and her middle of life was devoted to the care 
of a failing mother, and the endeavour to make a small 
income go as far as possible. And yet she was a happy 
woman, and a woman whom no one named without good- 
will. It was her own universal good-will and contented 
temper which worked such wonders. She loved every body, 
was interested in every body’s happiness, quicksighted to 
every body’s merits; thought herself a most fortunate 
creature, and surrounded with blessings in such an 
excellent mother, and so many good neighbours and 
friends, and a home that wanted for nothing. The simplicity 
and cheerfulness of her nature, her contented and grateful 
Spirit, were a recommendation to every body, and a mine of 
felicity to herself. She was a great talker upon little 
matters, which exactly suited Mr. Woodhouse, full of trivial 
communications and harmless gossip. 

Mrs. Goddard was the mistress of a School — not of a 
seminary, or an establishment, or any thing which 
professed, in long sentences of refined nonsense, to 
combine liberal acquirements with elegant morality, upon 
new principles and new systems — and where young ladies 
for enormous pay might be screwed out of health and into 
vanity — but a real, honest, old-fashioned Boarding-school, 


where a reasonable quantity of accomplishments were sold 
at a reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be 
out of the way, and scramble themselves into a little 
education, without any danger of coming back prodigies. 
Mrs. Goddard’s school was in high repute — and very 
deservedly; for Highbury was reckoned a _ particularly 
healthy spot: she had an ample house and garden, gave the 
children plenty of wholesome food, let them run about a 
great deal in the summer, and in winter dressed their 
chilblains with her own hands. It was no wonder that a 
train of twenty young couple now walked after her to 
church. She was a plain, motherly kind of woman, who had 
worked hard in her youth, and now thought herself entitled 
to the occasional holiday of a tea-visit; and having formerly 
owed much to Mr. Woodhouse’s kindness, felt his particular 
claim on her to leave her neat parlour, hung round with 
fancy-work, whenever she could, and win or lose a few 
sixpences by his fireside. 

These were the ladies whom Emma found herself very 
frequently able to collect; and happy was she, for her 
father’s sake, in the power; though, as far as she was 
herself concerned, it was no remedy for the absence of 
Mrs. Weston. She was delighted to see her father look 
comfortable, and very much pleased with herself for 
contriving things so well; but the quiet prosings of three 
such women made her feel that every evening so spent was 
indeed one of the long evenings she had _ fearfully 
anticipated. 

As she sat one morning, looking forward to exactly such 
a close of the present day, a note was brought from Mrs. 
Goddard, requesting, in most respectful terms, to be 
allowed to bring Miss Smith with her; a most welcome 
request: for Miss Smith was a girl of seventeen, whom 
Emma knew very well by sight, and had long felt an 
interest in, on account of her beauty. A very gracious 


invitation was returned, and the evening no longer dreaded 
by the fair mistress of the mansion. 

Harriet Smith was the natural daughter of somebody. 
Somebody had placed her, several years back, at Mrs. 
Goddard’s school, and somebody had lately raised her from 
the condition of scholar to that of parlour-boarder. This was 
all that was generally known of her history. She had no 
visible friends but what had been acquired at Highbury, and 
was now just returned from a long visit in the country to 
some young ladies who had been at school there with her. 

She was a very pretty girl, and her beauty happened to 
be of a sort which Emma particularly admired. She was 
short, plump, and fair, with a fine bloom, blue eyes, light 
hair, regular features, and a look of great sweetness, and, 
before the end of the evening, Emma was as much pleased 
with her manners as her person, and quite determined to 
continue the acquaintance. 

She was not struck by any thing remarkably clever in 
Miss Smith’s conversation, but she found her altogether 
very engaging — not inconveniently shy, not unwilling to 
talk — and yet so far from pushing, shewing so proper and 
becoming a deference, seeming so pleasantly grateful for 
being admitted to Hartfield, and so artlessly impressed by 
the appearance of every thing in so superior a style to what 
she had been used to, that she must have good sense, and 
deserve encouragement. Encouragement should be given. 
Those soft blue eyes, and all those natural graces, should 
not be wasted on the inferior society of Highbury and its 
connexions. The acquaintance she had already formed were 
unworthy of her. The friends from whom she had just 
parted, though very good sort of people, must be doing her 
harm. They were a family of the name of Martin, whom 
Emma well knew by character, as renting a large farm of 
Mr. Knightley, and residing in the parish of Donwell — very 
creditably, she believed — she knew Mr. Knightley thought 
highly of them — but they must be coarse and unpolished, 


and very unfit to be the intimates of a girl who wanted only 
a little more knowledge and elegance to be quite perfect. 
She would notice her; she would improve her; she would 
detach her from her bad acquaintance, and introduce her 
into good society; she would form her opinions and her 
manners. It would be an interesting, and certainly a very 
kind undertaking; highly becoming her own situation in life, 
her leisure, and powers. 

She was so busy in admiring those soft blue eyes, in 
talking and listening, and forming all these schemes in the 
in-betweens, that the evening flew away at a very unusual 
rate; and the supper-table, which always closed such 
parties, and for which she had been used to sit and watch 
the due time, was all set out and ready, and moved 
forwards to the fire, before she was aware. With an alacrity 
beyond the common impulse of a spirit which yet was never 
indifferent to the credit of doing every thing well and 
attentively, with the real good-will of a mind delighted with 
its own ideas, did she then do all the honours of the meal, 
and help and recommend the minced chicken and scalloped 
oysters, with an urgency which she knew would be 
acceptable to the early hours and civil scruples of their 
guests. 

Upon such occasions poor Mr. Woodhouses feelings were 
in sad warfare. He loved to have the cloth laid, because it 
had been the fashion of his youth, but his conviction of 
suppers being very unwholesome made him rather sorry to 
see any thing put on it; and while his hospitality would have 
welcomed his visitors to every thing, his care for their 
health made him grieve that they would eat. 

Such another small basin of thin gruel as his own was all 
that he could, with thorough self-approbation, recommend; 
though he might constrain himself, while the ladies were 
comfortably clearing the nicer things, to say: 

“Mrs. Bates, let me propose your venturing on one of 
these eggs. An egg boiled very soft is not unwholesome. 


Serle understands boiling an egg better than any body. I 
would not recommend an egg boiled by any body else; but 
you need not be afraid, they are very small, you see — one 
of our small eggs will not hurt you. Miss Bates, let Emma 
help you to a Jittle bit of tart — a very little bit. Ours are all 
apple-tarts. You need not be afraid of unwholesome 
preserves here. I do not advise the custard. Mrs. Goddard, 
what say you to halfa glass of wine? A small half-glass, put 
into a tumbler of water? I do not think it could disagree 
with you.” 

Emma allowed her father to talk — but supplied her 
visitors in a much more satisfactory style, and on the 
present evening had particular pleasure in sending them 
away happy. The happiness of Miss Smith was quite equal 
to her intentions. Miss Woodhouse was so great a 
personage in Highbury, that the prospect of the 
introduction had given as much panic as pleasure; but the 
humble, grateful little girl went off with highly gratified 
feelings, delighted with the affability with which Miss 
Woodhouse had treated her all the evening, and actually 
shaken hands with her at last! 


CHAPTER IV 


Harriet Smith’s intimacy at Hartfield was soon a settled 
thing. Quick and decided in her ways, Emma lost no time in 
inviting, encouraging, and telling her to come very often; 
and as their acquaintance increased, so did _ their 
satisfaction in each other. As a walking companion, Emma 
had very early foreseen how useful she might find her. In 
that respect Mrs. Weston’s loss had been important. Her 
father never went beyond the shrubbery, where two 
divisions of the ground sufficed him for his long walk, or his 
short, as the year varied; and since Mrs. Weston’s marriage 
her exercise had been too much confined. She had 
ventured once alone to Randalls, but it was not pleasant; 
and a Harriet Smith, therefore, one whom she could 
summon at any time to a walk, would be a valuable addition 
to her privileges. But in every respect, as she saw more of 
her, she approved her, and was confirmed in all her kind 
designs. 

Harriet certainly was not clever, but she had a sweet, 
docile, grateful disposition, was totally free from conceit, 
and only desiring to be guided by any one she looked up to. 
Her early attachment to herself was very amiable; and her 
inclination for good company, and power of appreciating 
what was elegant and clever, shewed that there was no 
want of taste, though strength of understanding must not 
be expected. Altogether she was quite convinced of Harriet 
Smith’s being exactly the young friend she wanted — 
exactly the something which her home required. Such a 
friend as Mrs. Weston was out of the question. Two such 
could never be granted. Two such she did not want. It was 
quite a different sort of thing, a sentiment distinct and 
independent. Mrs. Weston was the object of a regard which 
had its basis in gratitude and esteem. Harriet would be 


loved as one to whom she could be useful. For Mrs. Weston 
there was nothing to be done; for Harriet every thing. 

Her first attempts at usefulness were in an endeavour to 
find out who were the parents, but Harriet could not tell. 
She was ready to tell every thing in her power, but on this 
subject questions were vain. Emma was obliged to fancy 
what she liked — but she could never believe that in the 
same situation she should not have discovered the truth. 
Harriet had no penetration. She had been satisfied to hear 
and believe just what Mrs. Goddard chose to tell her; and 
looked no farther. 

Mrs. Goddard, and the teachers, and the girls and the 
affairs of the school in general, formed naturally a great 
part of the conversation — and but for her acquaintance 
with the Martins of Abbey-Mill Farm, it must have been the 
whole. But the Martins occupied her thoughts a good deal; 
she had spent two very happy months with them, and now 
loved to talk of the pleasures of her visit, and describe the 
many comforts and wonders of the place. Emma 
encouraged her talkativeness — amused by such a picture 
of another set of beings, and enjoying the youthful 
simplicity which could speak with so much exultation of 
Mrs. Martin’s having “two parlours, two very good 
parlours, indeed; one of them quite as large as Mrs. 
Goddard’s drawing-room; and of her having an upper maid 
who had lived five-and-twenty years with her; and of their 
having eight cows, two of them Alderneys, and one a little 
Welch cow, a very pretty little Welch cow indeed; and of 
Mrs. Martin’s saying as she was so fond of it, it should be 
called her cow; and of their having a very handsome 
summer-house in their garden, where some day next year 
they were all to drink tea: — a very handsome summer- 
house, large enough to hold a dozen people.” 

For some time she was amused, without thinking beyond 
the immediate cause; but as she came to understand the 
family better, other feelings arose. She had taken up a 


wrong idea, fancying it was a mother and daughter, a son 
and son’s wife, who all lived together; but when it appeared 
that the Mr. Martin, who bore a part in the narrative, and 
was always mentioned with approbation for his great good- 
nature in doing something or other, was a single man; that 
there was no young Mrs. Martin, no wife in the case; she 
did suspect danger to her poor little friend from all this 
hospitality and kindness, and that, if she were not taken 
care of, she might be required to sink herself forever. 

With this inspiriting notion, her questions increased in 
number and meaning; and she particularly led Harriet to 
talk more of Mr. Martin, and there was evidently no dislike 
to it. Harriet was very ready to speak of the share he had 
had in their moonlight walks and merry evening games; 
and dwelt a good deal upon his being so very good- 
humoured and obliging. He had gone three miles round one 
day in order to bring her some walnuts, because she had 
said how fond she was of them, and in every thing else he 
was so very obliging. He had his shepherd’s son into the 
parlour one night on purpose to sing to her. She was very 
fond of singing. He could sing a little himself. She believed 
he was very clever, and understood every thing. He had a 
very fine flock, and, while she was with them, he had been 
bid more for his wool than any body in the country. She 
believed every body spoke well of him. His mother and 
sisters were very fond of him. Mrs. Martin had told her one 
day (and there was a blush as she said it,) that it was 
impossible for any body to be a better son, and therefore 
she was sure, whenever he married, he would make a good 
husband. Not that she wanted him to marry. She was in no 
hurry at all. 

“Well done, Mrs. Martin!” thought Emma. “You know 
what you are about.” 

“And when she had come away, Mrs. Martin was so very 
kind as to send Mrs. Goddard a beautiful goose — the finest 
goose Mrs. Goddard had ever seen. Mrs. Goddard had 


dressed it on a Sunday, and asked all the three teachers, 
Miss Nash, and Miss Prince, and Miss Richardson, to sup 
with her.” 

“Mr. Martin, I suppose, is not a man of information 
beyond the line of his own business? He does not read?” 

“Oh yes! — that is, no — I do not know — but I believe he 
has read a good deal — but not what you would think any 
thing of. He reads the Agricultural Reports, and some other 
books that lay in one of the window seats — but he reads all 
them to himself. But sometimes of an evening, before we 
went to cards, he would read something aloud out of the 
Elegant Extracts, very entertaining. And I know he has read 
the Vicar of Wakefield. He never read the Romance of the 
Forest, nor The Children of the Abbey. He had never heard 
of such books before I mentioned them, but he is 
determined to get them now as soon as ever he can.” 

The next question was — 

“What sort of looking man is Mr. Martin?” 

“Oh! not handsome — not at all handsome. I thought him 
very plain at first, but I do not think him so plain now. One 
does not, you know, after a time. But did you never see 
him? He is in Highbury every now and then, and he is sure 
to ride through every week in his way to Kingston. He has 
passed you very often.” 

“That may be, and I may have seen him fifty times, but 
without having any idea of his name. A young farmer, 
whether on horseback or on foot, is the very last sort of 
person to raise my curiosity. The yeomanry are precisely 
the order of people with whom I feel I can have nothing to 
do. A degree or two lower, and a creditable appearance 
might interest me; I might hope to be useful to their 
families in some way or other. But a farmer can need none 
of my help, and is, therefore, in one sense, as much above 
my notice as in every other he is below it.” 

“To be sure. Oh yes! It is not likely you should ever have 
observed him; but he knows you very well indeed — I mean 


by sight.” 

“T have no doubt of his being a very respectable young 
man. I know, indeed, that he is so, and, as such, wish him 
well. What do you imagine his age to be?” 

“He was four-and-twenty the 8th of last June, and my 
birthday is the 23rd just a fortnight and a day’s difference 
— which is very odd.” 

“Only four-and-twenty. That is too young to settle. His 
mother is perfectly right not to be in a hurry. They seem 
very comfortable as they are, and if she were to take any 
pains to marry him, she would probably repent it. Six years 
hence, if he could meet with a good sort of young woman in 
the same rank as his own, with a little money, it might be 
very desirable.” 

“Six years hence! Dear Miss Woodhouse, he would be 
thirty years old!” 

“Well, and that is as early as most men can afford to 
marry, who are not born to an independence. Mr. Martin, I 
imagine, has his fortune entirely to make — cannot be at all 
beforehand with the world. Whatever money he might come 
into when his father died, whatever his share of the family 
property, it is, I dare say, all afloat, all employed in his 
stock, and so forth; and though, with diligence and good 
luck, he may be rich in time, it is next to impossible that he 
should have realised any thing yet.” 

“To be sure, so it is. But they live very comfortably. They 
have no indoors man, else they do not want for any thing; 
and Mrs. Martin talks of taking a boy another year.” 

“T wish you may not get into a scrape, Harriet, whenever 
he does marry; — I mean, as to being acquainted with his 
wife — for though his sisters, from a superior education, 
are not to be altogether objected to, it does not follow that 
he might marry any body at all fit for you to notice. The 
misfortune of your birth ought to make you particularly 
careful as to your associates. There can be no doubt of your 
being a gentleman’s daughter, and you must support your 


claim to that station by every thing within your own power, 
or there will be plenty of people who would take pleasure in 
degrading you.” 

“Yes, to be sure, I suppose there are. But while I visit at 
Hartfield, and you are so kind to me, Miss Woodhouse, I am 
not afraid of what any body can do.” 

“You understand the force of influence pretty well, 
Harriet; but I would have you so firmly established in good 
society, as to be independent even of Hartfield and Miss 
Woodhouse. I want to see you permanently well connected, 
and to that end it will be advisable to have as few odd 
acquaintance as may be; and, therefore, I say that if you 
should still be in this country when Mr. Martin marries, I 
wish you may not be drawn in by your intimacy with the 
sisters, to be acquainted with the wife, who will probably 
be some mere farmer’s daughter, without education.” 

“To be sure. Yes. Not that I think Mr. Martin would ever 
marry any body but what had had some education — and 
been very well brought up. However, I do not mean to set 
up my opinion against yours — and I am sure I shall not 
wish for the acquaintance of his wife. I shall always have a 
great regard for the Miss Martins, especially Elizabeth, and 
should be very sorry to give them up, for they are quite as 
well educated as me. But if he marries a very ignorant, 
vulgar woman, certainly I had better not visit her, if I can 
help it.” 

Emma watched her through the fluctuations of this 
speech, and saw no alarming symptoms of love. The young 
man had been the first admirer, but she trusted there was 
no other hold, and that there would be no serious difficulty, 
on Harriet’s side, to oppose any friendly arrangement of 
her own. 

They met Mr. Martin the very next day, as they were 
walking on the Donwell road. He was on foot, and after 
looking very respectfully at her, looked with most unfeigned 
satisfaction at her companion. Emma was not sorry to have 


such an opportunity of survey; and walking a few yards 
forward, while they talked together, soon made her quick 
eye sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Robert Martin. His 
appearance was very neat, and he looked like a sensible 
young man, but his person had no other advantage; and 
when he came to be contrasted with gentlemen, she 
thought he must lose all the ground he had gained in 
Harriet’s inclination. Harriet was not insensible of manner; 
she had voluntarily noticed her father’s gentleness with 
admiration as well as wonder. Mr. Martin looked as if he did 
not know what manner was. 

They remained but a few minutes together, as Miss 
Woodhouse must not be kept waiting; and Harriet then 
came running to her with a smiling face, and in a flutter of 
spirits, which Miss Woodhouse hoped very soon _ to 
compose. 

“Only think of our happening to meet him! — How very 
odd! It was quite a chance, he said, that he had not gone 
round by Randalls. He did not think we ever walked this 
road. He thought we walked towards Randalls most days. 
He has not been able to get the Romance of the Forest yet. 
He was so busy the last time he was at Kingston that he 
quite forgot it, but he goes again to-morrow. So very odd 
we should happen to meet! Well, Miss Woodhouse, is he 
like what you expected? What do you think of him? Do you 
think him so very plain?” 

“He is very plain, undoubtedly — remarkably plain: — 
but that is nothing compared with his entire want of 
gentility. I had no right to expect much, and I did not expect 
much; but I had no idea that he could be so very clownish, 
so totally without air. I had imagined him, I confess, a 
degree or two nearer gentility.” 

“To be sure,” said Harriet, in a mortified voice, “he is not 
so genteel as real gentlemen.” 

“T think, Harriet, since your acquaintance with us, you 
have been repeatedly in the company of some such very 


real gentlemen, that you must yourself be struck with the 
difference in Mr. Martin. At Hartfield, you have had very 
good specimens of well educated, well bred men. I should 
be surprized if, after seeing them, you could be in company 
with Mr. Martin again without perceiving him to be a very 
inferior creature — and rather wondering at yourself for 
having ever thought him at all agreeable before. Do not you 
begin to feel that now? Were not you struck? I am sure you 
must have been struck by his awkward look and abrupt 
manner, and the uncouthness of a voice which I heard to be 
wholly unmodulated as I stood here.” 

“Certainly, he is not like Mr. Knightley. He has not such a 
fine air and way of walking as Mr. Knightley. I see the 
difference plain enough. But Mr. Knightley is so very fine a 
man!” 

“Mr. Knightley’s air is so remarkably good that it is not 
fair to compare Mr. Martin with him. You might not see one 
in a hundred with gentleman so plainly written as in Mr. 
Knightley. But he is not the only gentleman you have been 
lately used to. What say you to Mr. Weston and Mr. Elton? 
Compare Mr. Martin with either of them. Compare their 
manner of carrying themselves; of walking; of speaking; of 
being silent. You must see the difference.” 

“Oh yes! — there is a great difference. But Mr. Weston is 
almost an old man. Mr. Weston must be between forty and 
fifty.” 

“Which makes his good manners the more valuable. The 
older a person grows, Harriet, the more important it is that 
their manners should not be bad; the more glaring and 
disgusting any loudness, or coarseness, or awkwardness 
becomes. What is passable in youth is detestable in later 
age. Mr. Martin is now awkward and abrupt; what will he 
be at Mr. Weston’s time of life?” 

“There is no saying, indeed,” replied Harriet rather 
solemnly. 


“But there may be pretty good guessing. He will be a 
completely gross, vulgar farmer, totally inattentive to 
appearances, and thinking of nothing but profit and loss.” 

“Will he, indeed? That will be very bad.” 

“How much his business engrosses him already is very 
plain from the circumstance of his forgetting to inquire for 
the book you recommended. He was a great deal too full of 
the market to think of any thing else — which is just as it 
should be, for a thriving man. What has he to do with 
books? And I have no doubt that he will thrive, and be a 
very rich man in time — and his being illiterate and coarse 
need not disturb us.” 

“T wonder he did not remember the book” — was all 
Harriet’s answer, and spoken with a degree of grave 
displeasure which Emma thought might be safely left to 
itself. She, therefore, said no more for some time. Her next 
beginning was, 

“In one respect, perhaps, Mr. Elton’s manners are 
superior to Mr. Knightley’s or Mr. Weston’s. They have 
more gentleness. They might be more safely held up as a 
pattern. There is an openness, a quickness, almost a 
bluntness in Mr. Weston, which every body likes in him, 
because there is so much good-humour with it — but that 
would not do to be copied. Neither would Mr. Knightley’s 
downright, decided, commanding sort of manner, though it 
suits him very well; his figure, and look, and situation in life 
seem to allow it; but if any young man were to set about 
copying him, he would not be sufferable. On the contrary, I 
think a young man might be very safely recommended to 
take Mr. Elton as a model. Mr. Elton is good-humoured, 
cheerful, obliging, and gentle. He seems to me to be grown 
particularly gentle of late. I do not know whether he has 
any design of ingratiating himself with either of us, Harriet, 
by additional softness, but it strikes me that his manners 
are softer than they used to be. If he means any thing, it 


must be to please you. Did not I tell you what he said of you 
the other day?” 

She then repeated some warm personal praise which she 
had drawn from Mr. Elton, and now did full justice to; and 
Harriet blushed and smiled, and said she had always 
thought Mr. Elton very agreeable. 

Mr. Elton was the very person fixed on by Emma for 
driving the young farmer out of Harriet’s head. She thought 
it would be an excellent match; and only too palpably 
desirable, natural, and probable, for her to have much 
merit in planning it. She feared it was what every body else 
must think of and predict. It was not likely, however, that 
any body should have equalled her in the date of the plan, 
as it had entered her brain during the very first evening of 
Harriet’s coming to Hartfield. The longer she considered it, 
the greater was her sense of its expediency. Mr. Elton’s 
situation was most suitable, quite the gentleman himself, 
and without low connexions; at the same time, not of any 
family that could fairly object to the doubtful birth of 
Harriet. He had a comfortable home for her, and Emma 
imagined a very sufficient income; for though the vicarage 
of Highbury was not large, he was known to have some 
independent property; and she thought very highly of him 
as a good-humoured, well-meaning, respectable young 
man, without any deficiency of useful understanding or 
knowledge of the world. 

She had already satisfied herself that he thought Harriet 
a beautiful girl, which she trusted, with such frequent 
meetings at Hartfield, was foundation enough on his side; 
and on Harriet’s there could be little doubt that the idea of 
being preferred by him would have all the usual weight and 
efficacy. And he was really a very pleasing young man, a 
young man whom any woman not fastidious might like. He 
was reckoned very handsome; his person much admired in 
general, though not by her, there being a want of elegance 
of feature which she could not dispense with: — but the girl 


who could be gratified by a Robert Martin’s riding about 
the country to get walnuts for her might very well be 
conquered by Mr. Elton’s admiration. 


CHAPTER V 


“T do not know what your opinion may be, Mrs. Weston,” 
said Mr. Knightley, “of this great intimacy between Emma 
and Harriet Smith, but I think it a bad thing.” 

“A bad thing! Do you really think it a bad thing? — why 
SO?” 

“T think they will neither of them do the other any good.” 

“You surprize me! Emma must do Harriet good: and by 
supplying her with a new object of interest, Harriet may be 
said to do Emma good. I have been seeing their intimacy 
with the greatest pleasure. How very differently we feel! — 
Not think they will do each other any good! This will 
certainly be the beginning of one of our quarrels about 
Emma, Mr. Knightley.” 

“Perhaps you think I am come on purpose to quarrel with 
you, knowing Weston to be out, and that you must still fight 
your own battle.” 

“Mr. Weston would undoubtedly support me, if he were 
here, for he thinks exactly as I do on the subject. We were 
speaking of it only yesterday, and agreeing how fortunate it 
was for Emma, that there should be such a girl in Highbury 
for her to associate with. Mr. Knightley, I shall not allow 
you to be a fair judge in this case. You are so much used to 
live alone, that you do not know the value of a companion; 
and, perhaps no man can be a good judge of the comfort a 
woman feels in the society of one of her own sex, after 
being used to it all her life. I can imagine your objection to 
Harriet Smith. She is not the superior young woman which 
Emma’s friend ought to be. But on the other hand, as 
Emma wants to see her better informed, it will be an 
inducement to her to read more herself. They will read 
together. She means it, I know.” 


“Emma has been meaning to read more ever since she 
was twelve years old. I have seen a great many lists of her 
drawing-up at various times of books that she meant to 
read regularly through — and very good lists they were — 
very well chosen, and very neatly arranged — sometimes 
alphabetically, and sometimes by some other rule. The list 
she drew up when only fourteen — I remember thinking it 
did her judgment so much credit, that I preserved it some 
time; and I dare say she may have made out a very good list 
now. But I have done with expecting any course of steady 
reading from Emma. She will never submit to any thing 
requiring industry and patience, and a subjection of the 
fancy to the understanding. Where Miss Taylor failed to 
stimulate, I may safely affirm that Harriet Smith will do 
nothing. — You never could persuade her to read half so 
much as you wished. — You know you could not.” 

“T dare say,” replied Mrs. Weston, smiling, “that I thought 
so then; — but since we have parted, I can never remember 
Emma’s omitting to do any thing I wished.” 

“There is hardly any desiring to refresh such a memory 
as that,” — said Mr. Knightley, feelingly; and for a moment 
or two he had done. “But I,” he soon added, “who have had 
no such charm thrown over my senses, must still see, hear, 
and remember. Emma is spoiled by being the cleverest of 
her family. At ten years old, she had the misfortune of being 
able to answer questions which puzzled her sister at 
seventeen. She was always quick and assured: Isabella slow 
and diffident. And ever since she was twelve, Emma has 
been mistress of the house and of you all. In her mother she 
lost the only person able to cope with her. She inherits her 
mother’s talents, and must have been under subjection to 
her.” 

“T should have been sorry, Mr. Knightley, to be dependent 
on your recommendation, had I quitted Mr. Woodhouse’s 
family and wanted another situation; I do not think you 


would have spoken a good word for me to any body. I am 
sure you always thought me unfit for the office I held.” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling. “You are better placed here; very 
fit for a wife, but not at all for a governess. But you were 
preparing yourself to be an excellent wife all the time you 
were at Hartfield. You might not give Emma such a 
complete education as your powers would seem to promise; 
but you were receiving a very good education from her, on 
the very material matrimonial point of submitting your own 
will, and doing as you were bid; and if Weston had asked 
me to recommend him a wife, I should certainly have 
named Miss Taylor.” 

“Thank you. There will be very little merit in making a 
good wife to such a man as Mr. Weston.” 

“Why, to own the truth, I am afraid you are rather thrown 
away, and that with every disposition to bear, there will be 
nothing to be borne. We will not despair, however. Weston 
may grow cross from the wantonness of comfort, or his son 
may plague him.” 

“T hope not that. — It is not likely. No, Mr. Knightley, do 
not foretell vexation from that quarter.” 

“Not I, indeed. I only name possibilities. I do not pretend 
to Emma’s genius for foretelling and guessing. I hope, with 
all my heart, the young man may be a Weston in merit, and 
a Churchill in fortune. — But Harriet Smith — I have not 
half done about Harriet Smith. I think her the very worst 
sort of companion that Emma could possibly have. She 
knows nothing herself, and looks upon Emma as knowing 
every thing. She is a flatterer in all her ways; and so much 
the worse, because undesigned. Her ignorance is hourly 
flattery. How can Emma imagine she has any thing to learn 
herself, while Harriet is presenting such a delightful 
inferiority? And as for Harriet, I will venture to say that she 
cannot gain by the acquaintance. Hartfield will only put her 
out of conceit with all the other places she belongs to. She 
will grow just refined enough to be uncomfortable with 


those among whom birth and circumstances have placed 
her home. I am much mistaken if Emma’s doctrines give 
any strength of mind, or tend at all to make a girl adapt 
herself rationally to the varieties of her situation in life. — 
They only give a little polish.” 

“T either depend more upon Emma’s good sense than you 
do, or am more anxious for her present comfort; for I 
cannot lament the acquaintance. How well she looked last 
night!” 

“Oh! you would rather talk of her person than her mind, 
would you? Very well; I shall not attempt to deny Emma’s 
being pretty.” 

“Pretty! say beautiful rather. Can you imagine any thing 
nearer perfect beauty than Emma altogether — face and 
figure?” 

“T do not know what I could imagine, but I confess that I 
have seldom seen a face or figure more pleasing to me than 
hers. But I am a partial old friend.” 

“Such an eye! — the true hazle eye — and so brilliant! 
regular features, open countenance, with a complexion! oh! 
what a bloom of full health, and such a pretty height and 
size; such a firm and upright figure! There is health, not 
merely in her bloom, but in her air, her head, her glance. 
One hears sometimes of a child being ‘the picture of 
health;’ now, Emma always gives me the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health. She is loveliness 
itself. Mr. Knightley, is not she?” 

“T have not a fault to find with her person,” he replied. “I 
think her all you describe. I love to look at her; and I will 
add this praise, that I do not think her personally vain. 
Considering how very handsome she is, she appears to be 
little occupied with it; her vanity lies another way. Mrs. 
Weston, I am not to be talked out of my dislike of Harriet 
Smith, or my dread of its doing them both harm.” 

“And I, Mr. Knightley, am equally stout in my confidence 
of its not doing them any harm. With all dear Emma’s little 


faults, she is an excellent creature. Where shall we see a 
better daughter, or a kinder sister, or a truer friend? No, 
no; she has qualities which may be trusted; she will never 
lead any one really wrong; she will make no lasting 
blunder; where Emma errs once, she is in the right a 
hundred times.” 

“Very well; I will not plague you any more. Emma shall 
be an angel, and I will keep my spleen to myself till 
Christmas brings John and Isabella. John loves Emma with 
a reasonable and therefore not a blind affection, and 
Isabella always thinks as he does; except when he is not 
quite frightened enough about the children. I am sure of 
having their opinions with me.” 

“T know that you all love her really too well to be unjust 
or unkind; but excuse me, Mr. Knightley, if I take the liberty 
(I consider myself, you know, as having somewhat of the 
privilege of speech that Emma’s mother might have had) 
the liberty of hinting that I do not think any possible good 
can arise from Harriet Smith’s intimacy being made a 
matter of much discussion among you. Pray excuse me; but 
supposing any little inconvenience may be apprehended 
from the intimacy, it cannot be expected that Emma, 
accountable to nobody but her father, who perfectly 
approves the acquaintance, should put an end to it, so long 
as it is a source of pleasure to herself. It has been so many 
years my province to give advice, that you cannot be 
surprized, Mr. Knightley, at this little remains of office.” 

“Not at all,” cried he; “I am much obliged to you for it. It 
is very good advice, and it shall have a better fate than your 
advice has often found; for it shall be attended to.” 

“Mrs. John Knightley is easily alarmed, and might be 
made unhappy about her sister.” 

“Be satisfied,” said he, “I will not raise any outcry. I will 
keep my ill-humour to myself. I have a very sincere interest 
in Emma. Isabella does not seem more my sister; has never 
excited a greater interest; perhaps hardly so great. There is 


an anxiety, a curiosity in what one feels for Emma. I wonder 
what will become of her!” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Weston gently, “very much.” 

“She always declares she will never marry, which, of 
course, means just nothing at all. But I have no idea that 
she has yet ever seen a man she cared for. It would not be a 
bad thing for her to be very much in love with a proper 
object. I should like to see Emma in love, and in some doubt 
of a return; it would do her good. But there is nobody 
hereabouts to attach her; and she goes so seldom from 
home.” 

“There does, indeed, seem as little to tempt her to break 
her resolution at present,” said Mrs. Weston, “as can well 
be; and while she is so happy at Hartfield, I cannot wish her 
to be forming any attachment which would be creating 
such difficulties on poor Mr. Woodhouse’s account. I do not 
recommend matrimony at present to Emma, though I mean 
no slight to the state, I assure you.” 

Part of her meaning was to conceal some favourite 
thoughts of her own and Mr. Weston’s on the subject, as 
much as_ possible. There were wishes at Randalls 
respecting Emma’s destiny, but it was not desirable to have 
them suspected; and the quiet transition which Mr. 
Knightley soon afterwards made to “What does Weston 
think of the weather; shall we have rain?” convinced her 
that he had nothing more to say or surmise about Hartfield. 


CHAPTER VI 


Emma could not feel a doubt of having given Harriet’s 
fancy a proper direction and raised the gratitude of her 
young vanity to a very good purpose, for she found her 
decidedly more sensible than before of Mr. Elton’s being a 
remarkably handsome man, with most agreeable manners; 
and as she had no hesitation in following up the assurance 
of his admiration by agreeable hints, she was soon pretty 
confident of creating as much liking on Harriet’s side, as 
there could be any occasion for. She was quite convinced of 
Mr. Elton’s being in the fairest way of falling in love, if not 
in love already. She had no scruple with regard to him. He 
talked of Harriet, and praised her so warmly, that she could 
not suppose any thing wanting which a little time would not 
add. His perception of the striking improvement of 
Harriet’s manner, since her introduction at Hartfield, was 
not one of the least agreeable proofs of his growing 
attachment. 

“You have given Miss Smith all that she required,” said 
he; “you have made her graceful and easy. She was a 
beautiful creature when she came to you, but, in my 
opinion, the attractions you have added are _ infinitely 
superior to what she received from nature.” 

“T am glad you think I have been useful to her; but 
Harriet only wanted drawing out, and receiving a few, very 
few hints. She had all the natural grace of sweetness of 
temper and artlessness in herself. I have done very little.” 

“If it were admissible to contradict a lady,” said the 
gallant Mr. Elton — 

“IT have perhaps given her a little more decision of 
character, have taught her to think on points which had not 
fallen in her way before.” 


“Exactly so; that is what principally strikes me. So much 
superadded decision of character! Skilful has been the 
hand!” 

“Great has been the pleasure, I am sure. I never met with 
a disposition more truly amiable.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” And it was spoken with a sort of 
sighing animation, which had a vast deal of the lover. She 
was not less pleased another day with the manner in which 
he seconded a sudden wish of hers, to have Harriet’s 
picture. 

“Did you ever have your likeness taken, Harriet?” said 
She: “did you ever sit for your picture?” 

Harriet was on the point of leaving the room, and only 
stopt to say, with a very interesting naivete, 

“Oh! dear, no, never.” 

No sooner was she out of sight, than Emma exclaimed, 

“What an exquisite possession a good picture of her 
would be! I would give any money for it. I almost long to 
attempt her likeness myself. You do not know it I dare say, 
but two or three years ago I had a great passion for taking 
likenesses, and attempted several of my friends, and was 
thought to have a tolerable eye in general. But from one 
cause or another, I gave it up in disgust. But really, I could 
almost venture, if Harriet would sit to me. It would be such 
a delight to have her picture!” 

“Let me entreat you,” cried Mr. Elton; “it would indeed 
be a delight! Let me entreat you, Miss Woodhouse, to 
exercise so Charming a talent in favour of your friend. I 
know what your drawings are. How could you suppose me 
ignorant? Is not this room rich in specimens of your 
landscapes and flowers; and has not Mrs. Weston some 
inimitable figure-pieces in her drawing-room, at Randalls?” 

Yes, good man! — thought Emma — but what has all that 
to do with taking likenesses? You know nothing of drawing. 
Don’t pretend to be in raptures about mine. Keep your 
raptures for Harriet’s face. “Well, if you give me such kind 


encouragement, Mr. Elton, I believe I shall try what I can 
do. Harriet’s features are very delicate, which makes a 
likeness difficult; and yet there is a peculiarity in the shape 
of the eye and the lines about the mouth which one ought 
to catch.” 

“Exactly so — The shape of the eye and the lines about 
the mouth — I have not a doubt of your success. Pray, pray 
attempt it. As you will do it, it will indeed, to use your own 
words, be an exquisite possession.” 

“But I am afraid, Mr. Elton, Harriet will not like to sit. 
She thinks so little of her own beauty. Did not you observe 
her manner of answering me? How completely it meant, 
‘why should my picture be drawn?’ 

“Oh! yes, I observed it, I assure you. It was not lost on 
me. But still I cannot imagine she would not be persuaded.” 

Harriet was soon back again, and the proposal almost 
immediately made; and she had no scruples which could 
stand many minutes against the earnest pressing of both 
the others. Emma wished to go to work directly, and 
therefore produced the portfolio containing her various 
attempts at portraits, for not one of them had ever been 
finished, that they might decide together on the best size 
for Harriet. Her many beginnings were _ displayed. 
Miniatures, half-lengths, whole-lengths, pencil, crayon, and 
water-colours had been all tried in turn. She had always 
wanted to do every thing, and had made more progress 
both in drawing and music than many might have done 
with so little labour as she would ever submit to. She 
played and sang; — and drew in almost every style; but 
steadiness had always been wanting; and in nothing had 
she approached the degree of excellence which she would 
have been glad to command, and ought not to have failed 
of. She was not much deceived as to her own skill either as 
an artist or a musician, but she was not unwilling to have 
others deceived, or sorry to know her reputation for 
accomplishment often higher than it deserved. 


There was merit in every drawing — in the least finished, 
perhaps the most; her style was spirited; but had there 
been much less, or had there been ten times more, the 
delight and admiration of her two companions would have 
been the same. They were both in ecstasies. A likeness 
pleases every body; and Miss Woodhouse’s performances 
must be capital. 

“No great variety of faces for you,” said Emma. “I had 
only my own family to study from. There is my father — 
another of my father — but the idea of sitting for his 
picture made him so nervous, that I could only take him by 
stealth; neither of them very like therefore. Mrs. Weston 
again, and again, and again, you see. Dear Mrs. Weston! 
always my kindest friend on every occasion. She would sit 
whenever I asked her. There is my sister; and really quite 
her own little elegant figure! — and the face not unlike. I 
should have made a good likeness of her, if she would have 
sat longer, but she was in such a hurry to have me draw her 
four children that she would not be quiet. Then, here come 
all my attempts at three of those four children; — there 
they are, Henry and John and Bella, from one end of the 
sheet to the other, and any one of them might do for any 
one of the rest. She was so eager to have them drawn that I 
could not refuse; but there is no making children of three 
or four years old stand still you know; nor can it be very 
easy to take any likeness of them, beyond the air and 
complexion, unless they are coarser featured than any of 
mama’s children ever were. Here is my sketch of the 
fourth, who was a baby. I took him as he was sleeping on 
the sofa, and it is as strong a likeness of his cockade as you 
would wish to see. He had nestled down his head most 
conveniently. That’s very like. I am rather proud of little 
George. The corner of the sofa is very good. Then here is 
my last,” — unclosing a pretty sketch of a gentleman in 
small size, whole-length—’my last and my best — my 
brother, Mr. John Knightley. — This did not want much of 
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being finished, when I put it away in a pet, and vowed I 
would never take another likeness. I could not help being 
provoked; for after all my pains, and when I had really 
made a very good likeness of it — (Mrs. Weston and I were 
quite agreed in thinking it very like) — only too handsome 
— too flattering — but that was a fault on the right side” — 
after all this, came poor dear Isabella’s cold approbation of 
—’ Yes, it was a little like — but to be sure it did not do him 
justice. We had had a great deal of trouble in persuading 
him to sit at all. It was made a great favour of; and 
altogether it was more than I could bear; and so I never 
would finish it, to have it apologised over as an 
unfavourable likeness, to every morning visitor in 
Brunswick Square; — and, as I said, I did then forswear 
ever drawing any body again. But for Harriet’s sake, or 
rather for my own, and as there are no husbands and wives 
in the case at present, I will break my resolution now.” 

Mr. Elton seemed very properly struck and delighted by 
the idea, and was repeating, “No husbands and wives in the 
case at present indeed, as you observe. Exactly so. No 
husbands and wives,” with so interesting a consciousness, 
that Emma began to consider whether she had not better 
leave them together at once. But as she wanted to be 
drawing, the declaration must wait a little longer. 

She had soon fixed on the size and sort of portrait. It was 
to be a whole-length in water-colours, like Mr. John 
Knightley’s, and was destined, if she could please herself, 
to hold a very honourable station over the mantelpiece. 

The sitting began; and Harriet, smiling and blushing, and 
afraid of not keeping her attitude and countenance, 
presented a very sweet mixture of youthful expression to 
the steady eyes of the artist. But there was no doing any 
thing, with Mr. Elton fidgeting behind her and watching 
every touch. She gave him credit for stationing himself 
where he might gaze and gaze again without offence; but 
was really obliged to put an end to it, and request him to 


place himself elsewhere. It then occurred to her to employ 
him in reading. 

“If he would be so good as to read to them, it would be a 
kindness indeed! It would amuse away the difficulties of 
her part, and lessen the irksomeness of Miss Smith’s.” 

Mr. Elton was only too happy. Harriet listened, and 
Emma drew in peace. She must allow him to be still 
frequently coming to look; any thing less would certainly 
have been too little in a lover; and he was ready at the 
smallest intermission of the pencil, to jump up and see the 
progress, and be charmed. — There was no _ being 
displeased with such an encourager, for his admiration 
made him discern a likeness almost before it was possible. 
She could not respect his eye, but his love and his 
complaisance were unexceptionable. 

The sitting was altogether very satisfactory; she was 
quite enough pleased with the first day’s sketch to wish to 
go on. There was no want of likeness, she had been 
fortunate in the attitude, and as she meant to throw in a 
little improvement to the figure, to give a little more height, 
and considerably more elegance, she had great confidence 
of its being in every way a pretty drawing at last, and of its 
filling its destined place with credit to them both — a 
standing memorial of the beauty of one, the skill of the 
other, and the friendship of both; with as many other 
agreeable associations as Mr. Elton’s very promising 
attachment was likely to add. 

Harriet was to sit again the next day; and Mr. Elton, just 
as he ought, entreated for the permission of attending and 
reading to them again. 

“By all means. We shall be most happy to consider you as 
one of the party.” 

The same civilities and courtesies, the same success and 
satisfaction, took place on the morrow, and accompanied 
the whole progress of the picture, which was rapid and 
happy. Every body who saw it was pleased, but Mr. Elton 


was in continual raptures, and defended it through every 
criticism. 

“Miss Woodhouse has given her friend the only beauty 
she wanted,” — observed Mrs. Weston to him — not in the 
least suspecting that she was addressing a lover.—”’ The 
expression of the eye is most correct, but Miss Smith has 
not those eyebrows and eyelashes. It is the fault of her face 
that she has them not.” 

“Do you think so?” replied he. “I cannot agree with you. 
It appears to me a most perfect resemblance in every 
feature. I never saw such a likeness in my life. We must 
allow for the effect of shade, you know.” 

“You have made her too tall, Emma,” said Mr. Knightley. 

Emma knew that she had, but would not own it; and Mr. 
Elton warmly added, 

“Oh no! certainly not too tall; not in the least too tall. 
Consider, she is sitting down — which naturally presents a 
different — which in short gives exactly the idea — and the 
proportions must be preserved, you know. Proportions, 
fore-shortening. — Oh no! it gives one exactly the idea of 
such a height as Miss Smith’s. Exactly so indeed!” 

“Tt is very pretty,” said Mr. Woodhouse. “So prettily done! 
Just as your drawings always are, my dear. I do not know 
any body who draws so well as you do. The only thing I do 
not thoroughly like is, that she seems to be sitting out of 
doors, with only a little shawl over her shoulders — and it 
makes one think she must catch cold.” 

“But, my dear papa, it is supposed to be summer; a warm 
day in summer. Look at the tree.” 

“But it is never safe to sit out of doors, my dear.” 

“You, sir, may say any thing,” cried Mr. Elton, “but I must 
confess that I regard it as a most happy thought, the 
placing of Miss Smith out of doors; and the tree is touched 
with such inimitable spirit! Any other situation would have 
been much less in character. The naivete of Miss Smith’s 


manners — and altogether — Oh, it is most admirable! I 
cannot keep my eyes from it. I never saw such a likeness.” 

The next thing wanted was to get the picture framed; 
and here were a few difficulties. It must be done directly; it 
must be done in London; the order must go through the 
hands of some intelligent person whose taste could be 
depended on; and Isabella, the usual doer of all 
commissions, must not be applied to, because it was 
December, and Mr. Woodhouse could not bear the idea of 
her stirring out of her house in the fogs of December. But 
no sooner was the distress known to Mr. Elton, than it was 
removed. His gallantry was always on the alert. “Might he 
be trusted with the commission, what infinite pleasure 
should he have in executing it! he could ride to London at 
any time. It was impossible to say how much he should be 
gratified by being employed on such an errand.” 

“He was too good! — she could not endure the thought! 
— she would not give him such a troublesome office for the 
world,” — brought on the desired repetition of entreaties 
and assurances, — and a very few minutes settled the 
business. 

Mr. Elton was to take the drawing to London, chuse the 
frame, and give the directions; and Emma thought she 
could so pack it as to ensure its safety without much 
incommoding him, while he seemed mostly fearful of not 
being incommoded enough. 

“What a precious deposit!” said he with a tender sigh, as 
he received it. 

“This man is almost too gallant to be in love,” thought 
Emma. “I should say so, but that I suppose there may be a 
hundred different ways of being in love. He is an excellent 
young man, and will suit Harriet exactly; it will be an 
‘Exactly so,’ as he says himself; but he does sigh and 
languish, and study for compliments rather more than I 
could endure as a principal. I come in for a pretty good 


share as a second. But it is his gratitude on Harriet’s 
account.” 


CHAPTER VII 


The very day of Mr. Elton’s going to London produced a 
fresh occasion for Emma’s services towards her friend. 
Harriet had been at Hartfield, as usual, soon after 
breakfast; and, after a time, had gone home to return again 
to dinner: she returned, and sooner than had been talked 
of, and with an agitated, hurried look, announcing 
something extraordinary to have happened which she was 
longing to tell. Half a minute brought it all out. She had 
heard, as soon as she got back to Mrs. Goddard’s, that Mr. 
Martin had been there an hour before, and finding she was 
not at home, nor particularly expected, had left a little 
parcel for her from one of his sisters, and gone away; and 
on opening this parcel, she had actually found, besides the 
two songs which she had lent Elizabeth to copy, a letter to 
herself; and this letter was from him, from Mr. Martin, and 
contained a direct proposal of marriage. “Who could have 
thought it? She was so surprized she did not know what to 
do. Yes, quite a proposal of marriage; and a very good 
letter, at least she thought so. And he wrote as if he really 
loved her very much — but she did not know — and so, she 
was come as fast as she could to ask Miss Woodhouse what 
she should do.—” Emma was half-ashamed of her friend for 
seeming so pleased and so doubtful. 

“Upon my word,” she cried, “the young man is 
determined not to lose any thing for want of asking. He will 
connect himself well if he can.” 

“Will you read the letter?” cried Harriet. “Pray do. I’d 
rather you would.” 

Emma was not sorry to be pressed. She read, and was 
surprized. The style of the letter was much above her 
expectation. There were not merely no grammatical errors, 
but as a composition it would not have disgraced a 


gentleman; the language, though plain, was strong and 
unaffected, and the sentiments it conveyed very much to 
the credit of the writer. It was short, but expressed good 
sense, warm attachment, liberality, propriety, even delicacy 
of feeling. She paused over it, while Harriet stood anxiously 
watching for her opinion, with a “Well, well,” and was at 
last forced to add, “Is it a good letter? or is it too short?” 

“Yes, indeed, a very good letter,” replied Emma rather 
slowly—”so good a letter, Harriet, that every thing 
considered, I think one of his sisters must have helped him. 
I can hardly imagine the young man whom I saw talking 
with you the other day could express himself so well, if left 
quite to his own powers, and yet it is not the style of a 
woman; no, certainly, it is too strong and concise; not 
diffuse enough for a woman. No doubt he is a sensible man, 
and I suppose may have a natural talent for — thinks 
strongly and clearly — and when he takes a pen in hand, 
his thoughts naturally find proper words. It is so with some 
men. Yes, I understand the sort of mind. Vigorous, decided, 
with sentiments to a certain point, not coarse. A better 
written letter, Harriet (returning it,) than I had expected.” 

“Well,” said the still waiting Harriet;—” well — and — and 
what shall I do?” 

“What shall you do! In what respect? Do you mean with 
regard to this letter?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what are you in doubt of? You must answer it of 
course — and speedily.” 

“Yes. But what shall I say? Dear Miss Woodhouse, do 
advise me.” 

“Oh no, no! the letter had much better be all your own. 
You will express yourself very properly, I am sure. There is 
no danger of your not being intelligible, which is the first 
thing. Your meaning must be unequivocal; no doubts or 
demurs: and such expressions of gratitude and concern for 
the pain you are inflicting as propriety requires, will 


present themselves unbidden to your mind, I am 
persuaded. You need not be prompted to write with the 
appearance of sorrow for his disappointment.” 

“You think I ought to refuse him then,” said Harriet, 
looking down. 

“Ought to refuse him! My dear Harriet, what do you 
mean? Are you in any doubt as to that? I thought — but I 
beg your pardon, perhaps I have been under a mistake. I 
certainly have been misunderstanding you, if you feel in 
doubt as to the purport of your answer. I had imagined you 
were consulting me only as to the wording of it.” 

Harriet was silent. With a little reserve of manner, Emma 
continued: 

“You mean to return a favourable answer, I collect.” 

“No, I do not; that is, I do not mean — What shall I do? 
What would you advise me to do? Pray, dear Miss 
Woodhouse, tell me what I ought to do.” 

“T shall not give you any advice, Harriet. I will have 
nothing to do with it. This is a point which you must settle 
with your feelings.” 

“T had no notion that he liked me so very much,” said 
Harriet, contemplating the letter. For a little while Emma 
persevered in her silence; but beginning to apprehend the 
bewitching flattery of that letter might be too powerful, she 
thought it best to say, 

“T lay it down as a general rule, Harriet, that if a woman 
doubts as to whether she should accept a man or not, she 
certainly ought to refuse him. If she can hesitate as to ‘Yes,’ 
she ought to say ‘No’ directly. It is not a state to be safely 
entered into with doubtful feelings, with half a heart. I 
thought it my duty as a friend, and older than yourself, to 
say thus much to you. But do not imagine that I want to 
influence you.” 

“Oh! no, Iam sure you are a great deal too kind to — but 
if you would just advise me what I had best do — No, no, I 
do not mean that — As you say, one’s mind ought to be 


quite made up — One should not be hesitating — It is a 
very serious thing. — It will be safer to say ‘No,’ perhaps. 
— Do you think I had better say ‘No?’ 

“Not for the world,” said Emma, smiling graciously, 
“would I advise you either way. You must be the best judge 
of your own happiness. If you prefer Mr. Martin to every 
other person; if you think him the most agreeable man you 
have ever been in company with, why should you hesitate? 
You blush, Harriet. — Does any body else occur to you at 
this moment under such a definition? Harriet, Harriet, do 
not deceive yourself; do not be run away with by gratitude 
and compassion. At this moment whom are you thinking 
of?” 

The symptoms were favourable. — Instead of answering, 
Harriet turned away confused, and stood thoughtfully by 
the fire; and though the letter was still in her hand, it was 
now mechanically twisted about without regard. Emma 
waited the result with impatience, but not without strong 
hopes. At last, with some hesitation, Harriet said — 

“Miss Woodhouse, as you will not give me your opinion, I 
must do as well as I can by myself; and I have now quite 
determined, and really almost made up my mind — to 
refuse Mr. Martin. Do you think I am right?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly right, my dearest Harriet; you are 
doing just what you ought. While you were at all in 
suspense I kept my feelings to myself, but now that you are 
so completely decided I have no hesitation in approving. 
Dear Harriet, I give myself joy of this. It would have 
grieved me to lose your acquaintance, which must have 
been the consequence of your marrying Mr. Martin. While 
you were in the smallest degree wavering, I said nothing 
about it, because I would not influence; but it would have 
been the loss of a friend to me. I could not have visited Mrs. 
Robert Martin, of Abbey-Mill Farm. Now I am secure of you 
for ever.” 


Harriet had not surmised her own danger, but the idea of 
it struck her forcibly. 

“You could not have visited me!” she cried, looking 
aghast. “No, to be sure you could not; but I never thought 
of that before. That would have been too dreadful! — What 
an escape! — Dear Miss Woodhouse, I would not give up 
the pleasure and honour of being intimate with you for any 
thing in the world.” 

“Indeed, Harriet, it would have been a severe pang to 
lose you; but it must have been. You would have thrown 
yourself out of all good society. I must have given you up.” 

“Dear me! — How should I ever have borne it! It would 
have killed me never to come to Hartfield any more!” 

“Dear affectionate creature! — You banished to Abbey- 
Mill Farm! — You confined to the society of the illiterate 
and vulgar all your life! I wonder how the young man could 
have the assurance to ask it. He must have a pretty good 
opinion of himself.” 

“T do not think he is conceited either, in general,” said 
Harriet, her conscience opposing such censure; “at least, 
he is very good natured, and I shall always feel much 
obliged to him, and have a great regard for — but that is 
quite a different thing from — and you know, though he 
may like me, it does not follow that I should — and 
certainly I must confess that since my visiting here I have 
seen people — and if one comes to compare them, person 
and manners, there is no comparison at all, one is so very 
handsome and agreeable. However, I do really think Mr. 
Martin a very amiable young man, and have a great opinion 
of him; and his being so much attached to me — and his 
writing such a letter — but as to leaving you, it is what I 
would not do upon any consideration.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my own sweet little friend. We 
will not be parted. A woman is not to marry a man merely 
because she is asked, or because he is attached to her, and 
can write a tolerable letter.” 


“Oh no; — and it is but a short letter too.” 

Emma felt the bad taste of her friend, but let it pass with 
a “very true; and it would be a small consolation to her, for 
the clownish manner which might be offending her every 
hour of the day, to know that her husband could write a 
good letter.” 

“Oh! yes, very. Nobody cares for a letter; the thing is, to 
be always happy with pleasant companions. I am quite 
determined to refuse him. But how shall I do? What shall I 
say?” 

Emma assured her there would be no difficulty in the 
answer, and advised its being written directly, which was 
agreed to, in the hope of her assistance; and though Emma 
continued to protest against any assistance being wanted, 
it was in fact given in the formation of every sentence. The 
looking over his letter again, in replying to it, had such a 
softening tendency, that it was particularly necessary to 
brace her up with a few decisive expressions; and she was 
so very much concerned at the idea of making him 
unhappy, and thought so much of what his mother and 
sisters would think and say, and was so anxious that they 
should not fancy her ungrateful, that Emma believed if the 
young man had come in her way at that moment, he would 
have been accepted after all. 

This letter, however, was written, and sealed, and sent. 
The business was finished, and Harriet safe. She was rather 
low all the evening, but Emma could allow for her amiable 
regrets, and sometimes relieved them by speaking of her 
own affection, sometimes by bringing forward the idea of 
Mr. Elton. 

“T shall never be invited to Abbey-Mill again,” was said in 
rather a sorrowful tone. 

“Nor, if you were, could I ever bear to part with you, my 
Harriet. You are a great deal too necessary at Hartfield to 
be spared to Abbey-Mill.” 


“And I am sure I should never want to go there; for I am 
never happy but at Hartfield.” 

Some time afterwards it was, “I think Mrs. Goddard 
would be very much surprized if she knew what had 
happened. I am sure Miss Nash would — for Miss Nash 
thinks her own sister very well married, and it is only a 
linen-draper.” 

“One should be sorry to see greater pride or refinement 
in the teacher of a school, Harriet. I dare say Miss Nash 
would envy you such an opportunity as this of being 
married. Even this conquest would appear valuable in her 
eyes. As to any thing superior for you, I suppose she is 
quite in the dark. The attentions of a certain person can 
hardly be among the tittle-tattle of Highbury yet. Hitherto I 
fancy you and I are the only people to whom his looks and 
manners have explained themselves.” 

Harriet blushed and smiled, and said something about 
wondering that people should like her so much. The idea of 
Mr. Elton was certainly cheering; but still, after a time, she 
was tender-hearted again towards the rejected Mr. Martin. 

“Now he has got my letter,” said she softly. “I wonder 
what they are all doing — whether his sisters know — if he 
is unhappy, they will be unhappy too. I hope he will not 
mind it so very much.” 

“Let us think of those among our absent friends who are 
more cheerfully employed,” cried Emma. “At this moment, 
perhaps, Mr. Elton is shewing your picture to his mother 
and sisters, telling how much more beautiful is the original, 
and after being asked for it five or six times, allowing them 
to hear your name, your own dear name.” 

“My picture! — But he has left my picture in Bond- 
street.” 

“Has he so! — Then I know nothing of Mr. Elton. No, my 
dear littke modest Harriet, depend upon it the picture will 
not be in Bond-street till just before he mounts his horse to- 
morrow. It is his companion all this evening, his solace, his 


delight. It opens his designs to his family, it introduces you 
among them, it diffuses through the party those pleasantest 
feelings of our nature, eager curiosity and warm 
prepossession. How cheerful, how animated, how 
suspicious, how busy their imaginations all are!” 

Harriet smiled again, and her smiles grew stronger. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Harriet slept at Hartfield that night. For some weeks past 
she had been spending more than half her time there, and 
gradually getting to have a bed-room appropriated to 
herself; and Emma judged it best in every respect, safest 
and kindest, to keep her with them as much as possible just 
at present. She was obliged to go the next morning for an 
hour or two to Mrs. Goddard’s, but it was then to be settled 
that she should return to Hartfield, to make a regular visit 
of some days. 

While she was gone, Mr. Knightley called, and sat some 
time with Mr. Woodhouse and Emma, till Mr. Woodhouse, 
who had previously made up his mind to walk out, was 
persuaded by his daughter not to defer it, and was induced 
by the entreaties of both, though against the scruples of his 
own civility, to leave Mr. Knightley for that purpose. Mr. 
Knightley, who had nothing of ceremony about him, was 
offering by his short, decided answers, an amusing contrast 
to the protracted apologies and civil hesitations of the 
other. 

“Well, I believe, if you will excuse me, Mr. Knightley, if 
you will not consider me as doing a very rude thing, I shall 
take Emma’s advice and go out for a quarter of an hour. As 
the sun is out, I believe I had better take my three turns 
while I can. I treat you without ceremony, Mr. Knightley. We 
invalids think we are privileged people.” 

“My dear sir, do not make a stranger of me.” 

“T leave an excellent substitute in my daughter. Emma 
will be happy to entertain you. And therefore I think I will 
beg your excuse and take my three turns — my winter 
walk.” 

“You cannot do better, sir.” 


“T would ask for the pleasure of your company, Mr. 
Knightley, but I am a very slow walker, and my pace would 
be tedious to you; and, besides, you have another long walk 
before you, to Donwell Abbey.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you; I am going this moment 
myself; and I think the sooner you go the better. I will fetch 
your greatcoat and open the garden door for you.” 

Mr. Woodhouse at last was off; but Mr. Knightley, instead 
of being immediately off likewise, sat down again, 
seemingly inclined for more chat. He began speaking of 
Harriet, and speaking of her with more voluntary praise 
than Emma had ever heard before. 

“T cannot rate her beauty as you do,” said he; “but she is 
a pretty little creature, and I am inclined to think very well 
of her disposition. Her character depends upon those she is 
with; but in good hands she will turn out a valuable 
woman.” 

“T am glad you think so; and the good hands, I hope, may 
not be wanting.” 

“Come,” said he, “you are anxious for a compliment, so I 
will tell you that you have improved her. You have cured her 
of her school-girl’s giggle; she really does you credit.” 

“Thank you. I should be mortified indeed if I did not 
believe I had been of some use; but it is not every body who 
will bestow praise where they may. You do not often 
overpower me with it.” 

“You are expecting her again, you say, this morning?” 

“Almost every moment. She has been gone longer 
already than she intended.” 

“Something has happened to delay her; some visitors 
perhaps.” 

“Highbury gossips! — Tiresome wretches!” 

“Harriet may not consider every body tiresome that you 
would.” 

Emma knew this was too true for contradiction, and 
therefore said nothing. He presently added, with a smile, 


“T do not pretend to fix on times or places, but I must tell 
you that I have good reason to believe your little friend will 
soon hear of something to her advantage.” 

“Indeed! how so? of what sort?” 

“A very serious sort, I assure you;” still smiling. 

“Very serious! I can think of but one thing — Who is in 
love with her? Who makes you their confidant?” 

Emma was more than half in hopes of Mr. Elton’s having 
dropt a hint. Mr. Knightley was a sort of general friend and 
adviser, and she knew Mr. Elton looked up to him. 

“T have reason to think,” he replied, “that Harriet Smith 
will soon have an offer of marriage, and from a most 
unexceptionable quarter: — Robert Martin is the man. Her 
visit to Abbey-Mill, this summer, seems to have done his 
business. He is desperately in love and means to marry 
her.” 

“He is very obliging,” said Emma; “but is he sure that 
Harriet means to marry him?” 

“Well, well, means to make her an offer then. Will that 
do? He came to the Abbey two evenings ago, on purpose to 
consult me about it. He knows I have a thorough regard for 
him and all his family, and, I believe, considers me as one of 
his best friends. He came to ask me whether I thought it 
would be imprudent in him to settle so early; whether I 
thought her too young: in short, whether I approved his 
choice altogether; having some apprehension perhaps of 
her being considered (especially since your making so 
much of her) as in a line of society above him. I was very 
much pleased with all that he said. I never hear better 
sense from any one than Robert Martin. He always speaks 
to the purpose; open, straightforward, and very well 
judging. He told me every thing; his circumstances and 
plans, and what they all proposed doing in the event of his 
marriage. He is an excellent young man, both as son and 
brother. I had no hesitation in advising him to marry. He 
proved to me that he could afford it; and that being the 


case, I was convinced he could not do better. I praised the 
fair lady too, and altogether sent him away very happy. If 
he had never esteemed my opinion before, he would have 
thought highly of me then; and, I dare say, left the house 
thinking me the best friend and counsellor man ever had. 
This happened the night before last. Now, as we may fairly 
suppose, he would not allow much time to pass before he 
spoke to the lady, and as he does not appear to have spoken 
yesterday, it is not unlikely that he should be at Mrs. 
Goddard’s to-day; and she may be detained by a visitor, 
without thinking him at all a tiresome wretch.” 

“Pray, Mr. Knightley,” said Emma, who had been smiling 
to herself through a great part of this speech, “how do you 
know that Mr. Martin did not speak yesterday?” 

“Certainly,” replied he, surprized, “I do not absolutely 
know it; but it may be inferred. Was not she the whole day 
with you?” 

“Come,” said she, “I will tell you something, in return for 
what you have told me. He did speak yesterday — that is, 
he wrote, and was refused.” 

This was obliged to be repeated before it could be 
believed; and Mr. Knightley actually looked red with 
surprize and displeasure, as he stood up, in tall indignation, 
and said, 

“Then she is a greater simpleton than I ever believed her. 
What is the foolish girl about?” 

“Oh! to be sure,” cried Emma, “it is always 
incomprehensible to a man that a woman should ever 
refuse an offer of marriage. A man always imagines a 
woman to be ready for any body who asks her.” 

“Nonsense! a man does not imagine any such thing. But 
what is the meaning of this? Harriet Smith refuse Robert 
Martin? madness, if it is so; but I hope you are mistaken.” 

“T saw her answer! — nothing could be clearer.” 

“You saw her answer! — you wrote her answer too. 
Emma, this is your doing. You persuaded her to refuse 


him.” 

“And if I did, (which, however, I am far from allowing) I 
should not feel that I had done wrong. Mr. Martin is a very 
respectable young man, but I cannot admit him to be 
Harriet’s equal; and am rather surprized indeed that he 
should have ventured to address her. By your account, he 
does seem to have had some scruples. It is a pity that they 
were ever got over.” 

“Not Harriet’s equal!” exclaimed Mr. Knightley loudly 
and warmly; and with calmer asperity, added, a few 
moments afterwards, “No, he is not her equal indeed, for 
he is as much her superior in sense as in situation. Emma, 
your infatuation about that girl blinds you. What are 
Harriet Smith’s claims, either of birth, nature or education, 
to any connexion higher than Robert Martin? She is the 
natural daughter of nobody knows whom, with probably no 
settled provision at all, and certainly no respectable 
relations. She is known only as parlour-boarder at a 
common school. She is not a sensible girl, nor a girl of any 
information. She has been taught nothing useful, and is too 
young and too simple to have acquired any thing herself. At 
her age she can have no experience, and with her little wit, 
is not very likely ever to have any that can avail her. She is 
pretty, and she is good tempered, and that is all. My only 
scruple in advising the match was on his account, as being 
beneath his deserts, and a bad connexion for him. I felt 
that, as to fortune, in all probability he might do much 
better; and that as to a rational companion or useful 
helpmate, he could not do worse. But I could not reason so 
to a man in love, and was willing to trust to there being no 
harm in her, to her having that sort of disposition, which, in 
good hands, like his, might be easily led aright and turn out 
very well. The advantage of the match I felt to be all on her 
side; and had not the smallest doubt (nor have I now) that 
there would be a general cry-out upon her extreme good 
luck. Even your satisfaction I made sure of. It crossed my 


mind immediately that you would not regret your friend’s 
leaving Highbury, for the sake of her being settled so well. I 
remember saying to myself, ‘Even Emma, with all her 
partiality for Harriet, will think this a good match.” 

“T cannot help wondering at your knowing so little of 
Emma as to say any such thing. What! think a farmer, (and 
with all his sense and all his merit Mr. Martin is nothing 
more,) a good match for my intimate friend! Not regret her 
leaving Highbury for the sake of marrying a man whom I 
could never admit as an acquaintance of my own! I wonder 
you should think it possible for me to have such feelings. I 
assure you mine are very different. I must think your 
statement by no means fair. You are not just to Harriet’s 
claims. They would be estimated very differently by others 
as well as myself; Mr. Martin may be the richest of the two, 
but he is undoubtedly her inferior as to rank in society. — 
The sphere in which she moves is much above his. — It 
would be a degradation.” 

“A degradation to illegitimacy and ignorance, to be 
married to a respectable, intelligent gentleman-farmer!” 

“As to the circumstances of her birth, though in a legal 
sense she may be called Nobody, it will not hold in common 
sense. She is not to pay for the offence of others, by being 
held below the level of those with whom she is brought up. 
— There can scarcely be a doubt that her father is a 
gentleman — and a gentleman of fortune. — Her allowance 
is very liberal; nothing has ever been grudged for her 
improvement or comfort. — That she is a gentleman’s 
daughter, is indubitable to me; that she associates with 
gentlemen’s daughters, no one, I apprehend, will deny. — 
She is superior to Mr. Robert Martin.” 

“Whoever might be her parents,” said Mr. Knightley, 
“whoever may have had the charge of her, it does not 
appear to have been any part of their plan to introduce her 
into what you would call good society. After receiving a 
very indifferent education she is left in Mrs. Goddard’s 


hands to shift as she can; — to move, in short, in Mrs. 
Goddard’s line, to have Mrs. Goddard’s acquaintance. Her 
friends evidently thought this good enough for her; and it 
was good enough. She desired nothing better herself. Till 
you chose to turn her into a friend, her mind had no 
distaste for her own set, nor any ambition beyond it. She 
was as happy as possible with the Martins in the summer. 
She had no sense of superiority then. If she has it now, you 
have given it. You have been no friend to Harriet Smith, 
Emma. Robert Martin would never have proceeded so far, if 
he had not felt persuaded of her not being disinclined to 
him. I know him well. He has too much real feeling to 
address any woman on the haphazard of selfish passion. 
And as to conceit, he is the farthest from it of any man I 
know. Depend upon it he had encouragement.” 

It was most convenient to Emma not to make a direct 
reply to this assertion; she chose rather to take up her own 
line of the subject again. 

“You are a very warm friend to Mr. Martin; but, as I said 
before, are unjust to Harriet. Harriet’s claims to marry well 
are not so contemptible as you represent them. She is not a 
clever girl, but she has better sense than you are aware of, 
and does not deserve to have her understanding spoken of 
so slightingly. Waiving that point, however, and supposing 
her to be, as you describe her, only pretty and good- 
natured, let me tell you, that in the degree she possesses 
them, they are not trivial recommendations to the world in 
general, for she is, in fact, a beautiful girl, and must be 
thought so by ninety-nine people out of an hundred; and till 
it appears that men are much more philosophic on the 
subject of beauty than they are generally supposed; till they 
do fall in love with well-informed minds instead of 
handsome faces, a girl, with such loveliness as Harriet, has 
a certainty of being admired and sought after, of having the 
power of chusing from among many, consequently a claim 
to be nice. Her good-nature, too, is not so very slight a 


claim, comprehending, as it does, real, thorough sweetness 
of temper and manner, a very humble opinion of herself, 
and a great readiness to be pleased with other people. I am 
very much mistaken if your sex in general would not think 
such beauty, and such temper, the highest claims a woman 
could possess.” 

“Upon my word, Emma, to hear you abusing the reason 
you have, is almost enough to make me think so too. Better 
be without sense, than misapply it as you do.” 

“To be sure!” cried she playfully. “I know that is the 
feeling of you all. I know that such a girl as Harriet is 
exactly what every man delights in — what at once 
bewitches his senses and satisfies his judgment. Oh! 
Harriet may pick and chuse. Were you, yourself, ever to 
marry, she is the very woman for you. And is she, at 
seventeen, just entering into life, just beginning to be 
known, to be wondered at because she does not accept the 
first offer she receives? No — pray let her have time to look 
about her.” 

“T have always thought it a very foolish intimacy,” said 
Mr. Knightley presently, “though I have kept my thoughts to 
myself; but I now perceive that it will be a very unfortunate 
one for Harriet. You will puff her up with such ideas of her 
own beauty, and of what she has a claim to, that, in a little 
while, nobody within her reach will be good enough for her. 
Vanity working on a weak head, produces every sort of 
mischief. Nothing so easy as for a young lady to raise her 
expectations too high. Miss Harriet Smith may not find 
offers of marriage flow in so fast, though she is a very 
pretty girl. Men of sense, whatever you may chuse to Say, 
do not want silly wives. Men of family would not be very 
fond of connecting themselves with a girl of such obscurity 
— and most prudent men would be afraid of the 
inconvenience and disgrace they might be involved in, 
when the mystery of her parentage came to be revealed. 
Let her marry Robert Martin, and she is safe, respectable, 
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and happy for ever; but if you encourage her to expect to 
marry greatly, and teach her to be satisfied with nothing 
less than a man of consequence and large fortune, she may 
be a parlour-boarder at Mrs. Goddard’s all the rest of her 
life — or, at least, (for Harriet Smith is a girl who will marry 
somebody or other,) till she grow desperate, and is glad to 
catch at the old writing-master’s son.” 

“We think so very differently on this point, Mr. Knightley, 
that there can be no use in canvassing it. We shall only be 
making each other more angry. But as to my Jetting her 
marry Robert Martin, it is impossible; she has refused him, 
and so decidedly, I think, as must prevent any second 
application. She must abide by the evil of having refused 
him, whatever it may be; and as to the refusal itself, I will 
not pretend to say that I might not influence her a little; but 
I assure you there was very little for me or for any body to 
do. His appearance is so much against him, and his manner 
so bad, that if she ever were disposed to favour him, she is 
not now. I can imagine, that before she had seen any body 
superior, she might tolerate him. He was the brother of her 
friends, and he took pains to please her; and altogether, 
having seen nobody better (that must have been his great 
assistant) she might not, while she was at Abbey-Mill, find 
him disagreeable. But the case is altered now. She knows 
now what gentlemen are; and nothing but a gentleman in 
education and manner has any chance with Harriet.” 

“Nonsense, errant nonsense, as ever was talked!” cried 
Mr. Knightley.—’Robert Martin’s manners have _ sense, 
sincerity, and good-humour to recommend them; and his 
mind has more true gentility than Harriet Smith could 
understand.” 

Emma made no answer, and tried to look cheerfully 
unconcerned, but was really feeling uncomfortable and 
wanting him very much to be gone. She did not repent what 
she had done; she still thought herself a better judge of 
such a point of female right and refinement than he could 


be; but yet she had a sort of habitual respect for his 
judgment in general, which made her dislike having it so 
loudly against her; and to have him sitting just opposite to 
her in angry state, was very disagreeable. Some minutes 
passed in this unpleasant silence, with only one attempt on 
Emma’s side to talk of the weather, but he made no answer. 
He was thinking. The result of his thoughts appeared at last 
in these words. 

“Robert Martin has no great loss — if he can but think 
so; and I hope it will not be long before he does. Your views 
for Harriet are best known to yourself; but as you make no 
secret of your love of match-making, it is fair to suppose 
that views, and plans, and projects you have; — and as a 
friend I shall just hint to you that if Elton is the man, I think 
it will be all labour in vain.” 

Emma laughed and disclaimed. He continued, 

“Depend upon it, Elton will not do. Elton is a very good 
sort of man, and a very respectable vicar of Highbury, but 
not at all likely to make an imprudent match. He knows the 
value of a good income as well as any body. Elton may talk 
sentimentally, but he will act rationally. He is as well 
acquainted with his own claims, as you can be with 
Harriet’s. He knows that he is a very handsome young man, 
and a great favourite wherever he goes; and from his 
general way of talking in unreserved moments, when there 
are only men present, I am convinced that he does not 
mean to throw himself away. I have heard him speak with 
great animation of a large family of young ladies that his 
sisters are intimate with, who have all twenty thousand 
pounds apiece.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” said Emma, laughing 
again. “If I had set my heart on Mr. Elton’s marrying 
Harriet, it would have been very kind to open my eyes; but 
at present I only want to keep Harriet to myself. I have 
done with match-making indeed. I could never hope to 


equal my own doings at Randalls. I shall leave off while I 
am well.” 

“Good morning to you,” — said he, rising and walking off 
abruptly. He was very much vexed. He felt the 
disappointment of the young man, and was mortified to 
have been the means of promoting it, by the sanction he 
had given; and the part which he was persuaded Emma had 
taken in the affair, was provoking him exceedingly. 

Emma remained in a state of vexation too; but there was 
more indistinctness in the causes of her’s, than in his. She 
did not always feel so absolutely satisfied with herself, so 
entirely convinced that her opinions were right and her 
adversary’s wrong, as Mr. Knightley. He walked off in more 
complete self-approbation than he left for her. She was not 
so materially cast down, however, but that a little time and 
the return of Harriet were very adequate restoratives. 
Harriet’s staying away so long was beginning to make her 
uneasy. The possibility of the young man’s coming to Mrs. 
Goddard’s that morning, and meeting with Harriet and 
pleading his own cause, gave alarming ideas. The dread of 
such a failure after all became the prominent uneasiness; 
and when Harriet appeared, and in very good spirits, and 
without having any such reason to give for her long 
absence, she felt a satisfaction which settled her with her 
own mind, and convinced her, that let Mr. Knightley think 
or say what he would, she had done nothing which woman’s 
friendship and woman’s feelings would not justify. 

He had frightened her a little about Mr. Elton; but when 
she considered that Mr. Knightley could not have observed 
him as she had done, neither with the interest, nor (she 
must be allowed to tell herself, in spite of Mr. Knightley’s 
pretensions) with the skill of such an observer on such a 
question as herself, that he had spoken it hastily and in 
anger, she was able to believe, that he had rather said what 
he wished resentfully to be true, than what he knew any 
thing about. He certainly might have heard Mr. Elton speak 


with more unreserve than she had ever done, and Mr. Elton 
might not be of an imprudent, inconsiderate disposition as 
to money matters; he might naturally be rather attentive 
than otherwise to them; but then, Mr. Knightley did not 
make due allowance for the influence of a strong passion at 
war with all interested motives. Mr. Knightley saw no such 
passion, and of course thought nothing of its effects; but 
she saw too much of it to feel a doubt of its overcoming any 
hesitations that a reasonable prudence might originally 
suggest; and more than a reasonable, becoming degree of 
prudence, she was very sure did not belong to Mr. Elton. 
Harriet’s cheerful look and manner established hers: she 
came back, not to think of Mr. Martin, but to talk of Mr. 
Elton. Miss Nash had been telling her something, which 
she repeated immediately with great delight. Mr. Perry had 
been to Mrs. Goddard’s to attend a sick child, and Miss 
Nash had seen him, and he had told Miss Nash, that as he 
was coming back yesterday from Clayton Park, he had met 
Mr. Elton, and found to his great surprize, that Mr. Elton 
was actually on his road to London, and not meaning to 
return till the morrow, though it was the whist-club night, 
which he had been never known to miss before; and Mr. 
Perry had remonstrated with him about it, and told him 
how shabby it was in him, their best player, to absent 
himself, and tried very much to persuade him to put off his 
journey only one day; but it would not do; Mr. Elton had 
been determined to go on, and had said in a very particular 
way indeed, that he was going on business which he would 
not put off for any inducement in the world; and something 
about a very enviable commission, and being the bearer of 
something exceedingly precious. Mr. Perry could not quite 
understand him, but he was very sure there must be a lady 
in the case, and he told him so; and Mr. Elton only looked 
very conscious and smiling, and rode off in great spirits. 
Miss Nash had told her all this, and had talked a great deal 
more about Mr. Elton; and said, looking so _ very 


significantly at her, “that she did not pretend to understand 
what his business might be, but she only knew that any 
woman whom Mr. Elton could prefer, she should think the 
luckiest woman in the world; for, beyond a doubt, Mr. Elton 
had not his equal for beauty or agreeableness.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Mr. Knightley might quarrel with her, but Emma could not 
quarrel with herself. He was so much displeased, that it 
was longer than usual before he came to Hartfield again; 
and when they did meet, his grave looks shewed that she 
was not forgiven. She was sorry, but could not repent. On 
the contrary, her plans and proceedings were more and 
more justified and endeared to her by the general 
appearances of the next few days. 

The Picture, elegantly framed, came safely to hand soon 
after Mr. Elton’s return, and being hung over the 
mantelpiece of the common sitting-room, he got up to look 
at it, and sighed out his half sentences of admiration just as 
he ought; and as for Harriet’s feelings, they were visibly 
forming themselves into as_ strong and steady an 
attachment as her youth and sort of mind admitted. Emma 
was soon perfectly satisfied of Mr. Martin’s being no 
otherwise remembered, than as he furnished a contrast 
with Mr. Elton, of the utmost advantage to the latter. 

Her views of improving her little friend’s mind, by a 
great deal of useful reading and conversation, had never 
yet led to more than a few first chapters, and the intention 
of going on to-morrow. It was much easier to chat than to 
study; much pleasanter to let her imagination range and 
work at Harriet’s fortune, than to be labouring to enlarge 
her comprehension or exercise it on sober facts; and the 
only literary pursuit which engaged Harriet at present, the 
only mental provision she was making for the evening of 
life, was the collecting and transcribing all the riddles of 
every sort that she could meet with, into a thin quarto of 
hot-pressed paper, made up by her friend, and ornamented 
with ciphers and trophies. 


In this age of literature, such collections on a very grand 
scale are not uncommon. Miss Nash, head-teacher at Mrs. 
Goddard’s, had written out at least three hundred; and 
Harriet, who had taken the first hint of it from her, hoped, 
with Miss Woodhouse’s help, to get a great many more. 
Emma assisted with her invention, memory and taste; and 
as Harriet wrote a very pretty hand, it was likely to be an 
arrangement of the first order, in form as well as quantity. 

Mr. Woodhouse was almost as much interested in the 
business as the girls, and tried very often to recollect 
something worth their putting in. “So many clever riddles 
as there used to be when he was young — he wondered he 
could not remember them! but he hoped he should in time.” 
And it always ended in “ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid.” 

His good friend Perry, too, whom he had spoken to on the 
subject, did not at present recollect any thing of the riddle 
kind; but he had desired Perry to be upon the watch, and as 
he went about so much, something, he thought, might come 
from that quarter. 

It was by no means his daughter’s wish that the intellects 
of Highbury in general should be put under requisition. Mr. 
Elton was the only one whose assistance she asked. He was 
invited to contribute any really good enigmas, charades, or 
conundrums that he might recollect; and she had the 
pleasure of seeing him most intently at work with his 
recollections; and at the same time, as she could perceive, 
most earnestly careful that nothing ungallant, nothing that 
did not breathe a compliment to the sex should pass his 
lips. They owed to him their two or three politest puzzles; 
and the joy and exultation with which at last he recalled, 
and rather sentimentally recited, that well-known charade, 

My first doth affliction denote, 

Which my second is destin’d to feel 

And my whole is the best antidote 

That affliction to soften and heal. — 


made her quite sorry to acknowledge that they had 
transcribed it some pages ago already. 

“Why will not you write one yourself for us, Mr. Elton?” 
said she; “that is the only security for its freshness; and 
nothing could be easier to you.” 

“Oh no! he had never written, hardly ever, any thing of 
the kind in his life. The stupidest fellow! He was afraid not 
even Miss Woodhouse” — he stopt a moment—”or Miss 
Smith could inspire him.” 

The very next day however produced some proof of 
inspiration. He called for a few moments, just to leave a 
piece of paper on the table containing, as he said, a 
charade, which a friend of his had addressed to a young 
lady, the object of his admiration, but which, from his 
manner, Emma was immediately convinced must be his 
own. 

“T do not offer it for Miss Smith’s collection,” said he. 
“Being my friend’s, I have no right to expose it in any 
degree to the public eye, but perhaps you may not dislike 
looking at it.” 

The speech was more to Emma than to Harriet, which 
Emma could understand. There was deep consciousness 
about him, and he found it easier to meet her eye than her 
friend’s. He was gone the next moment: — after another 
moment’s pause, 

“Take it,” said Emma, smiling, and pushing the paper 
towards Harriet—’ it is for you. Take your own.” 

But Harriet was in a tremor, and could not touch it; and 
Emma, never loth to be first, was obliged to examine it 
herself. 

To Miss — 


CHARADE. 


My first displays the wealth and pomp of kings, 
Lords of the earth! their luxury and ease. 


Another view of man, my second brings, 
Behold him there, the monarch of the seas! 


But ah! united, what reverse we have! 

Man’s boasted power and freedom, all are flown; 
Lord of the earth and sea, he bends a slave, 

And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone. 


Thy ready wit the word will soon supply, 

May its approval beam in that soft eye! 

She cast her eye over it, pondered, caught the meaning, 
read it through again to be quite certain, and quite mistress 
of the lines, and then passing it to Harriet, sat happily 
smiling, and saying to herself, while Harriet was puzzling 
over the paper in all the confusion of hope and dulness, 
“Very well, Mr. Elton, very well indeed. I have read worse 
charades. Courtship — a very good hint. I give you credit 
for it. This is feeling your way. This is saying very plainly 
—’Pray, Miss Smith, give me leave to pay my addresses to 
you. Approve my charade and my intentions in the same 
glance.’ 

May its approval beam in that soft eye! 

Harriet exactly. Soft is the very word for her eye — of all 
epithets, the justest that could be given. 

Thy ready wit the word will soon supply. 

Humph — Harriet’s ready wit! All the better. A man must 
be very much in love, indeed, to describe her so. Ah! Mr. 
Knightley, I wish you had the benefit of this; I think this 
would convince you. For once in your life you would be 
obliged to own yourself mistaken. An excellent charade 
indeed! and very much to the purpose. Things must come 
to a crisis soon now.” 

She was obliged to break off from these very pleasant 
observations, which were otherwise of a sort to run into 
great length, by the eagerness of Harriet’s wondering 
questions. 


“What can it be, Miss Woodhouse? — what can it be? I 
have not an idea — I cannot guess it in the least. What can 
it possibly be? Do try to find it out, Miss Woodhouse. Do 
help me. I never saw any thing so hard. Is it kingdom? I 
wonder who the friend was — and who could be the young 
lady. Do you think it is a good one? Can it be woman? 

And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone. 

Can it be Neptune? 

Behold him there, the monarch of the seas! 

Or a trident? or a mermaid? or a shark? Oh, no! shark is 
only one syllable. It must be very clever, or he would not 
have brought it. Oh! Miss Woodhouse, do you think we shall 
ever find it out?” 

“Mermaids and sharks! Nonsense! My dear Harriet, what 
are you thinking of? Where would be the use of his bringing 
us a Charade made by a friend upon a mermaid or a shark? 
Give me the paper and listen. 

For Miss —— — , read Miss Smith. 

My first displays the wealth and pomp of kings, 

Lords of the earth! their luxury and ease. 

That is court. 

Another view of man, my second brings; 

Behold him there, the monarch of the seas! 

That is ship; — plain as it can be. — Now for the cream. 

But ah! united, (courtship, you know,) what reverse we 
have! 

Man’s boasted power and freedom, all are flown. 

Lord of the earth and sea, he bends a slave, 

And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone. 

A very proper compliment! — and then follows the 
application, which I think, my dear Harriet, you cannot find 
much difficulty in comprehending. Read it in comfort to 
yourself. There can be no doubt of its being written for you 
and to you.” 

Harriet could not long resist so delightful a persuasion. 
She read the concluding lines, and was all flutter and 


happiness. She could not speak. But she was not wanted to 
speak. It was enough for her to feel. Emma spoke for her. 

“There is so pointed, and so particular a meaning in this 
compliment,” said she, “that I cannot have a doubt as to 
Mr. Elton’s intentions. You are his object — and you will 
soon receive the completest proof of it. I thought it must be 
so. I thought I could not be so deceived; but now, it is clear; 
the state of his mind is as clear and decided, as my wishes 
on the subject have been ever since I knew you. Yes, 
Harriet, just so long have I been wanting the very 
circumstance to happen what has happened. I could never 
tell whether an attachment between you and Mr. Elton 
were most desirable or most natural. Its probability and its 
eligibility have really so equalled each other! I am very 
happy. I congratulate you, my dear Harriet, with all my 
heart. This is an attachment which a woman may well feel 
pride in creating. This is a connexion which offers nothing 
but good. It will give you every thing that you want — 
consideration, independence, a proper home — it will fix 
you in the centre of all your real friends, close to Hartfield 
and to me, and confirm our intimacy for ever. This, Harriet, 
is an alliance which can never raise a blush in either of us.” 

“Dear Miss Woodhouse!” — and “Dear Miss Woodhouse,” 
was all that Harriet, with many tender embraces could 
articulate at first; but when they did arrive at something 
more like conversation, it was sufficiently clear to her 
friend that she saw, felt, anticipated, and remembered just 
as she ought. Mr. Elton’s superiority had very ample 
acknowledgment. 

“Whatever you say is always right,” cried Harriet, “and 
therefore I suppose, and believe, and hope it must be so; 
but otherwise I could not have imagined it. It is so much 
beyond any thing I deserve. Mr. Elton, who might marry 
any body! There cannot be two opinions about him. He is so 
very superior. Only think of those sweet verses—’To Miss 


—— — .’ Dear me, how clever! — Could it really be meant 
for me?” 

“T cannot make a question, or listen to a question about 
that. It is a certainty. Receive it on my judgment. It is a sort 
of prologue to the play, a motto to the chapter; and will be 
soon followed by matter-of-fact prose.” 

“Tt is a sort of thing which nobody could have expected. I 
am sure, a month ago, I had no more idea myself! — The 
strangest things do take place!” 

“When Miss Smiths and Mr. Eltons get acquainted — 
they do indeed — and really it is strange; it is out of the 
common course that what is so evidently, so palpably 
desirable — what courts the pre-arrangement of other 
people, should so immediately shape itself into the proper 
form. You and Mr. Elton are by situation called together; 
you belong to one another by every circumstance of your 
respective homes. Your marrying will be equal to the match 
at Randalls. There does seem to be a something in the air 
of Hartfield which gives love exactly the right direction, 
and sends it into the very channel where it ought to flow. 

The course of true love never did run smooth — 

A Hartfield edition of Shakespeare would have a long 
note on that passage.” 

“That Mr. Elton should really be in love with me, — me, 
of all people, who did not know him, to speak to him, at 
Michaelmas! And he, the very handsomest man that ever 
was, and a man that every body looks up to, quite like Mr. 
Knightley! His company so sought after, that every body 
says he need not eat a single meal by himself if he does not 
chuse it; that he has more invitations than there are days in 
the week. And so excellent in the Church! Miss Nash has 
put down all the texts he has ever preached from since he 
came to Highbury. Dear me! When I look back to the first 
time I saw him! How little did I think! — The two Abbots 
and I ran into the front room and peeped through the blind 
when we heard he was going by, and Miss Nash came and 


scolded us away, and staid to look through herself; 
however, she called me back presently, and let me look too, 
which was very good-natured. And how beautiful we 
thought he looked! He was arm-in-arm with Mr. Cole.” 

“This is an alliance which, whoever — whatever your 
friends may be, must be agreeable to them, provided at 
least they have common sense; and we are not to be 
addressing our conduct to fools. If they are anxious to see 
you happily married, here is a man whose amiable 
character gives every assurance of it; — if they wish to 
have you settled in the same country and circle which they 
have chosen to place you in, here it will be accomplished; 
and if their only object is that you should, in the common 
phrase, be well married, here is the comfortable fortune, 
the respectable establishment, the rise in the world which 
must satisfy them.” 

“Yes, very true. How nicely you talk; I love to hear you. 
You understand every thing. You and Mr. Elton are one as 
clever as the other. This charade! — If I had studied a 
twelvemonth, I could never have made any thing like it.” 

“T thought he meant to try his skill, by his manner of 
declining it yesterday.” 

“I do think it is, without exception, the best charade I 
ever read.” 

“T never read one more to the purpose, certainly.” 

“Tt is as long again as almost all we have had before.” 

“T do not consider its length as particularly in its favour. 
Such things in general cannot be too short.” 

Harriet was too intent on the lines to hear. The most 
satisfactory comparisons were rising in her mind. 

“Tt is one thing,” said she, presently — her cheeks in a 
glow—”to have very good sense in a common way, like 
every body else, and if there is any thing to say, to sit down 
and write a letter, and say just what you must, in a short 
way; and another, to write verses and charades like this.” 


Emma could not have desired a more spirited rejection of 
Mr. Martin’s prose. 

“Such sweet lines!” continued Harriet—’ these two last! 
— But how shall I ever be able to return the paper, or say I 
have found it out? — Oh! Miss Woodhouse, what can we do 
about that?” 

“Leave it to me. You do nothing. He will be here this 
evening, I dare say, and then I will give it him back, and 
some nonsense or other will pass between us, and you shall 
not be committed. — Your soft eyes shall chuse their own 
time for beaming. Trust to me.” 

“Oh! Miss Woodhouse, what a pity that I must not write 
this beautiful charade into my book! I am sure I have not 
got one half so good.” 

“Leave out the two last lines, and there is no reason why 
you should not write it into your book.” 

“Oh! but those two lines are” — 

—” The best of all. Granted; — for private enjoyment; and 
for private enjoyment keep them. They are not at all the 
less written you know, because you divide them. The 
couplet does not cease to be, nor does its meaning change. 
But take it away, and all appropriation ceases, and a very 
pretty gallant charade remains, fit for any collection. 
Depend upon it, he would not like to have his charade 
slighted, much better than his passion. A poet in love must 
be encouraged in both capacities, or neither. Give me the 
book, I will write it down, and then there can be no possible 
reflection on you.” 

Harriet submitted, though her mind could hardly 
separate the parts, so as to feel quite sure that her friend 
were not writing down a declaration of love. It seemed too 
precious an offering for any degree of publicity. 

“T shall never let that book go out of my own hands,” said 
she. 

“Very well,” replied Emma; “a most natural feeling; and 
the longer it lasts, the better I shall be pleased. But here is 


my father coming: you will not object to my reading the 
charade to him. It will be giving him so much pleasure! He 
loves any thing of the sort, and especially any thing that 
pays woman a compliment. He has the tenderest spirit of 
gallantry towards us all! — You must let me read it to him.” 

Harriet looked grave. 

“My dear Harriet, you must not refine too much upon 
this charade. — You will betray your feelings improperly, if 
you are too conscious and too quick, and appear to affix 
more meaning, or even quite all the meaning which may be 
affixed to it. Do not be overpowered by such a little tribute 
of admiration. If he had been anxious for secrecy, he would 
not have left the paper while I was by; but he rather pushed 
it towards me than towards you. Do not let us be too 
solemn on the business. He has encouragement enough to 
proceed, without our sighing out our souls over this 
charade.” 

“Oh! no — I hope I shall not be ridiculous about it. Do as 
you please.” 

Mr. Woodhouse came in, and very soon led to the subject 
again, by the recurrence of his very frequent inquiry of 
“Well, my dears, how does your book go on? — Have you 
got any thing fresh?” 

“Yes, papa; we have something to read you, something 
quite fresh. A piece of paper was found on the table this 
morning — (dropt, we suppose, by a fairy) — containing a 
very pretty charade, and we have just copied it in.” 

She read it to him, just as he liked to have any thing 
read, slowly and distinctly, and two or three times over, 
with explanations of every part as she proceeded — and he 
was very much pleased, and, as she had foreseen, 
especially struck with the complimentary conclusion. 

“Aye, that’s very just, indeed, that’s very properly said. 
Very true. ‘Woman, lovely woman.’ It is such a pretty 
charade, my dear, that I can easily guess what fairy brought 


it. — Nobody could have written so prettily, but you, 
Emma.” 

Emma only nodded, and smiled. — After a little thinking, 
and a very tender sigh, he added, 

“Ah! it is no difficulty to see who you take after! Your 
dear mother was so clever at all those things! If I had but 
her memory! But I can remember nothing; — not even that 
particular riddle which you have heard me mention; I can 
only recollect the first stanza; and there are several. 

Kitty, a fair but frozen maid, 

Kindled a flame I yet deplore, 

The hood-wink’d boy I called to aid, 

Though of his near approach afraid, 

So fatal to my suit before. 

And that is all that I can recollect of it — but it is very 
clever all the way through. But I think, my dear, you said 
you had got it.” 

“Yes, papa, it is written out in our second page. We 
copied it from the Elegant Extracts. It was Garrick’s, you 
know.” 

“Aye, very true. — I wish I could recollect more of it. 

Kitty, a fair but frozen maid. 

The name makes me think of poor Isabella; for she was 
very near being christened Catherine after her grandmama. 
I hope we shall have her here next week. Have you thought, 
my dear, where you shall put her — and what room there 
will be for the children?” 

“Oh! yes — she will have her own room, of course; the 
room she always has; — and there is the nursery for the 
children, — just as usual, you know. Why should there be 
any change?” 

“T do not know, my dear — but it is so long since she was 
here! — not since last Easter, and then only for a few days. 
— Mr. John Knightley’s being a lawyer is very inconvenient. 
— Poor Isabella! — she is sadly taken away from us all! — 


and how sorry she will be when she comes, not to see Miss 
Taylor here!” 

“She will not be surprized, papa, at least.” 

“IT do not know, my dear. I am sure I was very much 
surprized when I first heard she was going to be married.” 

“We must ask Mr. and Mrs. Weston to dine with us, while 
Isabella is here.” 

“Yes, my dear, if there is time. — But — (in a very 
depressed tone) — she is coming for only one week. There 
will not be time for any thing.” 

“It is unfortunate that they cannot stay longer — but it 
seems a case of necessity. Mr. John Knightley must be in 
town again on the 28th, and we ought to be thankful, papa, 
that we are to have the whole of the time they can give to 
the country, that two or three days are not to be taken out 
for the Abbey. Mr. Knightley promises to give up his claim 
this Christmas — though you know it is longer since they 
were with him, than with us.” 

“Tt would be very hard, indeed, my dear, if poor Isabella 
were to be anywhere but at Hartfield.” 

Mr. Woodhouse could never allow for Mr. Knightley’s 
claims on his brother, or any body’s claims on Isabella, 
except his own. He sat musing a little while, and then said, 

“But I do not see why poor Isabella should be obliged to 
go back so soon, though he does. I think, Emma, I shall try 
and persuade her to stay longer with us. She and the 
children might stay very well.” 

“Ah! papa — that is what you never have been able to 
accomplish, and I do not think you ever will. Isabella 
cannot bear to stay behind her husband.” 

This was too true for contradiction. Unwelcome as it was, 
Mr. Woodhouse could only give a submissive sigh; and as 
Emma saw his spirits affected by the idea of his daughter’s 
attachment to her husband, she immediately led to such a 
branch of the subject as must raise them. 


“Harriet must give us as much of her company as she can 
while my brother and sister are here. I am sure she will be 
pleased with the children. We are very proud of the 
children, are not we, papa? I wonder which she will think 
the handsomest, Henry or John?” 

“Aye, I wonder which she will. Poor little dears, how glad 
they will be to come. They are very fond of being at 
Hartfield, Harriet.” 

“T dare say they are, sir. I am sure I do not know who is 
not.” 

“Henry is a fine boy, but John is very like his mama. 
Henry is the eldest, he was named after me, not after his 
father. John, the second, is named after his father. Some 
people are surprized, I believe, that the eldest was not, but 
Isabella would have him called Henry, which I thought very 
pretty of her. And he is a very clever boy, indeed. They are 
all remarkably clever; and they have so many pretty ways. 
They will come and stand by my chair, and say, ‘Grandpapa, 
can you give me a bit of string?’ and once Henry asked me 
for a knife, but I told him knives were only made for 
grandpapas. I think their father is too rough with them very 
often.” 

“He appears rough to you,” said Emma, “because you are 
so very gentle yourself; but if you could compare him with 
other papas, you would not think him rough. He wishes his 
boys to be active and hardy; and if they misbehave, can 
give them a sharp word now and then; but he is an 
affectionate father — certainly Mr. John Knightley is an 
affectionate father. The children are all fond of him.” 

“And then their uncle comes in, and tosses them up to 
the ceiling in a very frightful way!” 

“But they like it, papa; there is nothing they like so 
much. It is such enjoyment to them, that if their uncle did 
not lay down the rule of their taking turns, whichever 
began would never give way to the other.” 

“Well, I cannot understand it.” 


“That is the case with us all, papa. One half of the world 
cannot understand the pleasures of the other.” 

Later in the morning, and just as the girls were going to 
separate in preparation for the regular four o’clock dinner, 
the hero of this inimitable charade walked in again. Harriet 
turned away; but Emma could receive him with the usual 
smile, and her quick eye soon discerned in his the 
consciousness of having made a push — of having thrown a 
die; and she imagined he was come to see how it might 
turn up. His ostensible reason, however, was to ask 
whether Mr. Woodhouse’s party could be made up in the 
evening without him, or whether he should be in the 
smallest degree necessary at Hartfield. If he were, every 
thing else must give way; but otherwise his friend Cole had 
been saying so much about his dining with him — had made 
such a point of it, that he had promised him conditionally to 
come. 

Emma thanked him, but could not allow of his 
disappointing his friend on their account; her father was 
sure of his rubber. He re-urged — she re-declined; and he 
seemed then about to make his bow, when taking the paper 
from the table, she returned it — 

“Oh! here is the charade you were so obliging as to leave 
with us; thank you for the sight of it. We admired it so 
much, that I have ventured to write it into Miss Smith’s 
collection. Your friend will not take it amiss I hope. Of 
course I have not transcribed beyond the first eight lines.” 

Mr. Elton certainly did not very well know what to say. 
He looked rather doubtingly — rather confused; said 
something about “honour,” — glanced at Emma and at 
Harriet, and then seeing the book open on the table, took it 
up, and examined it very attentively. With the view of 
passing off an awkward moment, Emma smilingly said, 

“You must make my apologies to your friend; but so good 
a charade must not be confined to one or two. He may be 


sure of every woman’s approbation while he writes with 
such gallantry.” 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” replied Mr. Elton, 
though hesitating a good deal while he spoke; “I have no 
hesitation in saying — at least if my friend feels at all as J 
do — I have not the smallest doubt that, could he see his 
little effusion honoured as I see it, (looking at the book 
again, and replacing it on the table), he would consider it 
as the proudest moment of his life.” 

After this speech he was gone as soon as possible. Emma 
could not think it too soon; for with all his good and 
agreeable qualities, there was a sort of parade in his 
speeches which was very apt to incline her to laugh. She 
ran away to indulge the inclination, leaving the tender and 
the sublime of pleasure to Harriet’s share. 


CHAPTER X 


Though now the middle of December, there had yet been no 
weather to prevent the young ladies from tolerably regular 
exercise; and on the morrow, Emma had a charitable visit 
to pay to a poor sick family, who lived a little way out of 
Highbury. 

Their road to this detached cottage was down Vicarage 
Lane, a lane leading at right angles from the broad, though 
irregular, main street of the place; and, as may be inferred, 
containing the blessed abode of Mr. Elton. A few inferior 
dwellings were first to be passed, and then, about a quarter 
of a mile down the lane rose the Vicarage, an old and not 
very good house, almost as close to the road as it could be. 
It had no advantage of situation; but had been very much 
smartened up by the present proprietor; and, such as it 
was, there could be no possibility of the two friends passing 
it without a slackened pace and observing eyes. — Emma’s 
remark was — 

“There it is. There go you and your riddle-book one of 
these days.” — Harriet’s was — 

“Oh, what a sweet house! — How very beautiful! — There 
are the yellow curtains that Miss Nash admires so much.” 

“T do not often walk this way now,” said Emma, as they 
proceeded, “but then there will be an inducement, and I 
Shall gradually get intimately acquainted with all the 
hedges, gates, pools and pollards of this part of Highbury.” 

Harriet, she found, had never in her life been within side 
the Vicarage, and her curiosity to see it was so extreme, 
that, considering exteriors and probabilities, Emma could 
only class it, as a proof of love, with Mr. Elton’s seeing 
ready wit in her. 

“T wish we could contrive it,” said she; “but I cannot 
think of any tolerable pretence for going in; — no servant 


that I want to inquire about of his housekeeper — no 
message from my father.” 

She pondered, but could think of nothing. After a mutual 
silence of some minutes, Harriet thus began again — 

“T do so wonder, Miss Woodhouse, that you should not be 
married, or going to be married! so charming as you are!” 

Emma laughed, and replied, 

“My being charming, Harriet, is not quite enough to 
induce me to marry; I must find other people charming — 
one other person at least. And I am not only, not going to be 
married, at present, but have very little intention of ever 
marrying at all.” 

“Ah! — so you say; but I cannot believe it.” 

“IT must see somebody very superior to any one I have 
seen yet, to be tempted; Mr. Elton, you know, (recollecting 
herself,) is out of the question: and I do not wish to see any 
such person. I would rather not be tempted. I cannot really 
change for the better. If I were to marry, I must expect to 
repent it.” 

“Dear me! — it is so odd to hear a woman talk so!” — 

“T have none of the usual inducements of women to 
marry. Were I to fall in love, indeed, it would be a different 
thing! but I never have been in love; it is not my way, or my 
nature; and I do not think I ever shall. And, without love, I 
am sure I should be a fool to change such a situation as 
mine. Fortune I do not want; employment I do not want; 
consequence I do not want: I believe few married women 
are half as much mistress of their husband’s house as I am 
of Hartfield; and never, never could I expect to be so truly 
beloved and important; so always first and always right in 
any man’s eyes as I am in my father’s.” 

“But then, to be an old maid at last, like Miss Bates!” 

“That is as formidable an image as you could present, 
Harriet; and if I thought I should ever be like Miss Bates! 
so silly — so satisfied — so smiling — so prosing — so 


undistinguishing and unfastidious — and so apt to tell every 
thing relative to every body about me, I would marry to- 
morrow. But between us, I am convinced there never can 
be any likeness, except in being unmarried.” 

“But still, you will be an old maid! and that’s so 
dreadful!” 

“Never mind, Harriet, I shall not be a poor old maid; and 
it is poverty only which makes celibacy contemptible to a 
generous public! A single woman, with a very narrow 
income, must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old maid! the 
proper sport of boys and girls, but a single woman, of good 
fortune, is always respectable, and may be as sensible and 
pleasant as any body else. And the distinction is not quite 
so much against the candour and common sense of the 
world as appears at first; for a very narrow income has a 
tendency to contract the mind, and sour the temper. Those 
who can barely live, and who live perforce in a very small, 
and generally very inferior, society, may well be illiberal 
and cross. This does not apply, however, to Miss Bates; she 
is only too good natured and too silly to suit me; but, in 
general, she is very much to the taste of every body, though 
single and though poor. Poverty certainly has _ not 
contracted her mind: I really believe, if she had only a 
shilling in the world, she would be very likely to give away 
sixpence of it; and nobody is afraid of her: that is a great 
charm.” 

“Dear me! but what shall you do? how shall you employ 
yourself when you grow old?” 

“If I know myself, Harriet, mine is an active, busy mind, 
with a great many independent resources; and I do not 
perceive why I should be more in want of employment at 
forty or fifty than one-and-twenty. Woman’s_ usual 
occupations of hand and mind will be as open to me then as 
they are now; or with no important variation. If I draw less, 
I shall read more; if I give up music, I shall take to carpet- 
work. And as for objects of interest, objects for the 


affections, which is in truth the great point of inferiority, 
the want of which is really the great evil to be avoided in 
not marrying, I shall be very well off, with all the children 
of a sister I love so much, to care about. There will be 
enough of them, in all probability, to supply every sort of 
sensation that declining life can need. There will be enough 
for every hope and every fear; and though my attachment 
to none can equal that of a parent, it suits my ideas of 
comfort better than what is warmer and blinder. My 
nephews and nieces! — I shall often have a niece with me.” 

“Do you know Miss Bates’s niece? That is, I know you 
must have seen her a hundred times — but are you 
acquainted?” 

“Oh! yes; we are always forced to be acquainted 
whenever she comes to Highbury. By the bye, that is almost 
enough to put one out of conceit with a niece. Heaven 
forbid! at least, that I should ever bore people half so much 
about all the Knightleys together, as she does about Jane 
Fairfax. One is sick of the very name of Jane Fairfax. Every 
letter from her is read forty times over; her compliments to 
all friends go round and round again; and if she does but 
send her aunt the pattern of a stomacher, or knit a pair of 
garters for her grandmother, one hears of nothing else for a 
month. I wish Jane Fairfax very well; but she tires me to 
death.” 

They were now approaching the cottage, and all idle 
topics were superseded. Emma was very compassionate; 
and the distresses of the poor were as sure of relief from 
her personal attention and kindness, her counsel and her 
patience, as from her purse. She understood their ways, 
could allow for their ignorance and their temptations, had 
no romantic expectations of extraordinary virtue from those 
for whom education had done so little; entered into their 
troubles with ready sympathy, and always gave her 
assistance with as much intelligence as good-will. In the 
present instance, it was sickness and poverty together 


which she came to visit; and after remaining there as long 
as she could give comfort or advice, she quitted the cottage 
with such an impression of the scene as made her say to 
Harriet, as they walked away, 

“These are the sights, Harriet, to do one good. How 
trifling they make every thing else appear! — I feel now as 
if I could think of nothing but these poor creatures all the 
rest of the day; and yet, who can say how soon it may all 
vanish from my mind?” 

“Very true,” said Harriet. “Poor creatures! one can think 
of nothing else.” 

“And really, I do not think the impression will soon be 
over,” said Emma, as she crossed the low hedge, and 
tottering footstep which ended the narrow, slippery path 
through the cottage garden, and brought them into the lane 
again. “I do not think it will,” stopping to look once more at 
all the outward wretchedness of the place, and recall the 
still greater within. 

“Oh! dear, no,” said her companion. 

They walked on. The lane made a slight bend; and when 
that bend was passed, Mr. Elton was immediately in sight; 
and so near as to give Emma time only to say farther, 

“Ah! Harriet, here comes a very sudden trial of our 
stability in good thoughts. Well, (smiling,) I hope it may be 
allowed that if compassion has produced exertion and relief 
to the sufferers, it has done all that is truly important. If we 
feel for the wretched, enough to do all we can for them, the 
rest is empty sympathy, only distressing to ourselves.” 

Harriet could just answer, “Oh! dear, yes,” before the 
gentleman joined them. The wants and sufferings of the 
poor family, however, were the first subject on meeting. He 
had been going to call on them. His visit he would now 
defer; but they had a very interesting parley about what 
could be done and should be done. Mr. Elton then turned 
back to accompany them. 


“To fall in with each other on such an errand as this,” 
thought Emma; “to meet in a charitable scheme; this will 
bring a great increase of love on each side. I should not 
wonder if it were to bring on the declaration. It must, if I 
were not here. I wish I were anywhere else.” 

Anxious to separate herself from them as far as she 
could, she soon afterwards took possession of a narrow 
footpath, a little raised on one side of the lane, leaving 
them together in the main road. But she had not been there 
two minutes when she found that Harriet’s habits of 
dependence and imitation were bringing her up too, and 
that, in short, they would both be soon after her. This would 
not do; she immediately stopped, under pretence of having 
some alteration to make in the lacing of her half-boot, and 
stooping down in complete occupation of the footpath, 
begged them to have the goodness to walk on, and she 
would follow in half a minute. They did as they were 
desired; and by the time she judged it reasonable to have 
done with her boot, she had the comfort of farther delay in 
her power, being overtaken by a child from the cottage, 
setting out, according to orders, with her pitcher, to fetch 
broth from Hartfield. To walk by the side of this child, and 
talk to and question her, was the most natural thing in the 
world, or would have been the most natural, had she been 
acting just then without design; and by this means the 
others were still able to keep ahead, without any obligation 
of waiting for her. She gained on them, however, 
involuntarily: the child’s pace was quick, and theirs rather 
slow; and she was the more concerned at it, from their 
being evidently in a conversation which interested them. 
Mr. Elton was speaking with animation, Harriet listening 
with a very pleased attention; and Emma, having sent the 
child on, was beginning to think how she might draw back 
a little more, when they both looked around, and she was 
obliged to join them. 


Mr. Elton was still talking, still engaged in some 
interesting detail; and Emma_ experienced some 
disappointment when she found that he was only giving his 
fair companion an account of the yesterday’s party at his 
friend Cole’s, and that she was come in herself for the 
Stilton cheese, the north Wiltshire, the butter, the celery, 
the beet-root, and all the dessert. 

“This would soon have led to something better, of 
course,” was her consoling reflection; “any thing interests 
between those who love; and any thing will serve as 
introduction to what is near the heart. If I could but have 
kept longer away!” 

They now walked on together quietly, till within view of 
the vicarage pales, when a sudden resolution, of at least 
getting Harriet into the house, made her again find 
something very much amiss about her boot, and fall behind 
to arrange it once more. She then broke the lace off short, 
and dexterously throwing it into a ditch, was presently 
obliged to entreat them to stop, and acknowledged her 
inability to put herself to rights so as to be able to walk 
home in tolerable comfort. 

“Part of my lace is gone,” said she, “and I do not know 
how I am to contrive. I really am a most troublesome 
companion to you both, but I hope I am not often so ill- 
equipped. Mr. Elton, I must beg leave to stop at your house, 
and ask your housekeeper for a bit of ribband or string, or 
any thing just to keep my boot on.” 

Mr. Elton looked all happiness at this proposition; and 
nothing could exceed his alertness and attention in 
conducting them into his house and endeavouring to make 
every thing appear to advantage. The room they were taken 
into was the one he chiefly occupied, and looking forwards; 
behind it was another with which it immediately 
communicated; the door between them was open, and 
Emma passed into it with the housekeeper to receive her 
assistance in the most comfortable manner. She was 


obliged to leave the door ajar as she found it; but she fully 
intended that Mr. Elton should close it. It was not closed, 
however, it still remained ajar; but by engaging the 
housekeeper in incessant conversation, she hoped to make 
it practicable for him to chuse his own subject in the 
adjoining room. For ten minutes she could hear nothing but 
herself. It could be protracted no longer. She was then 
obliged to be finished, and make her appearance. 

The lovers were standing together at one of the windows. 
It had a most favourable aspect; and, for half a minute, 
Emma felt the glory of having schemed successfully. But it 
would not do; he had not come to the point. He had been 
most agreeable, most delightful; he had told Harriet that he 
had seen them go by, and had purposely followed them; 
other little gallantries and allusions had been dropt, but 
nothing serious. 

“Cautious, very cautious,” thought Emma; “he advances 
inch by inch, and will hazard nothing till he believes himself 
secure.” 

Still, however, though every thing had not been 
accomplished by her ingenious device, she could not but 
flatter herself that it had been the occasion of much 
present enjoyment to both, and must be leading them 
forward to the great event. 


CHAPTER XI 


Mr. Elton must now be left to himself. It was no longer in 
Emma’s power to superintend his happiness or quicken his 
measures. The coming of her sister’s family was so very 
near at hand, that first in anticipation, and then in reality, it 
became henceforth her prime object of interest; and during 
the ten days of their stay at Hartfield it was not to be 
expected — she did not herself expect — that any thing 
beyond occasional, fortuitous assistance could be afforded 
by her to the lovers. They might advance rapidly if they 
would, however; they must advance somehow or other 
whether they would or no. She hardly wished to have more 
leisure for them. There are people, who the more you do for 
them, the less they will do for themselves. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley, from having been longer 
than usual absent from Surry, were exciting of course 
rather more than the usual interest. Till this year, every 
long vacation since their marriage had been divided 
between Hartfield and Donwell Abbey; but all the holidays 
of this autumn had been given to sea-bathing for the 
children, and it was therefore many months since they had 
been seen in a regular way by their Surry connexions, or 
seen at all by Mr. Woodhouse, who could not be induced to 
get so far as London, even for poor Isabella’s sake; and who 
consequently was now most nervously and apprehensively 
happy in forestalling this too short visit. 

He thought much of the evils of the journey for her, and 
not a little of the fatigues of his own horses and coachman 
who were to bring some of the party the last half of the 
way; but his alarms were needless; the sixteen miles being 
happily accomplished, and Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley, 
their five children, and a competent number of nursery- 
maids, all reaching Hartfield in safety. The bustle and joy of 


such an arrival, the many to be talked to, welcomed, 
encouraged, and variously dispersed and disposed of, 
produced a noise and confusion which his nerves could not 
have borne under any other cause, nor have endured much 
longer even for this; but the ways of Hartfield and the 
feelings of her father were so respected by Mrs. John 
Knightley, that in spite of maternal solicitude for the 
immediate enjoyment of her little ones, and for their having 
instantly all the liberty and attendance, all the eating and 
drinking, and sleeping and playing, which they could 
possibly wish for, without the smallest delay, the children 
were never allowed to be long a disturbance to him, either 
in themselves or in any restless attendance on them. 

Mrs. John Knightley was a pretty, elegant little woman, of 
gentle, quiet manners, and a disposition remarkably 
amiable and affectionate; wrapt up in her family; a devoted 
wife, a doating mother, and so tenderly attached to her 
father and sister that, but for these higher ties, a warmer 
love might have seemed impossible. She could never see a 
fault in any of them. She was not a woman of strong 
understanding or any quickness; and with this resemblance 
of her father, she inherited also much of his constitution; 
was delicate in her own health, over-careful of that of her 
children, had many fears and many nerves, and was as fond 
of her own Mr. Wingfield in town as her father could be of 
Mr. Perry. They were alike too, in a general benevolence of 
temper, and a strong habit of regard for every old 
acquaintance. 

Mr. John Knightley was a tall, gentleman-like, and very 
clever man; rising in his profession, domestic, and 
respectable in his private character; but with reserved 
manners which prevented his being generally pleasing; and 
capable of being sometimes out of humour. He was not an 
ill-tempered man, not so often unreasonably cross as to 
deserve such a reproach; but his temper was not his great 
perfection; and, indeed, with such a worshipping wife, it 


was hardly possible that any natural defects in it should not 
be increased. The extreme sweetness of her temper must 
hurt his. He had all the clearness and quickness of mind 
which she wanted, and he could sometimes act an 
ungracious, or say a severe thing. 

He was not a great favourite with his fair sister-in-law. 
Nothing wrong in him escaped her. She was quick in feeling 
the little injuries to Isabella, which Isabella never felt 
herself. Perhaps she might have passed over more had his 
manners been flattering to Isabella’s sister, but they were 
only those of a calmly kind brother and friend, without 
praise and without blindness; but hardly any degree of 
personal compliment could have made her regardless of 
that greatest fault of all in her eyes which he sometimes fell 
into, the want of respectful forbearance towards her father. 
There he had not always the patience that could have been 
wished. Mr. Woodhouse’s peculiarities and fidgetiness were 
sometimes provoking him to a rational remonstrance or 
sharp retort equally ill-bestowed. It did not often happen; 
for Mr. John Knightley had really a great regard for his 
father-in-law, and generally a strong sense of what was due 
to him; but it was too often for Emma’s charity, especially 
as there was all the pain of apprehension frequently to be 
endured, though the offence came not. The beginning, 
however, of every visit displayed none but the properest 
feelings, and this being of necessity so short might be 
hoped to pass away in unsullied cordiality. They had not 
been long seated and composed when Mr. Woodhouse, with 
a melancholy shake of the head and a sigh, called his 
daughter’s attention to the sad change at Hartfield since 
she had been there last. 

“Ah, my dear,” said he, “poor Miss Taylor — It is a 
grievous business.” 

“Oh yes, sir,” cried she with ready sympathy, “how you 
must miss her! And dear Emma, too! — What a dreadful 
loss to you both! — I have been so grieved for you. — I 


could not imagine how you could possibly do without her. — 
It is a sad change indeed. — But I hope she is pretty well, 
sir.” 

“Pretty well, my dear — I hope — pretty well. — I do not 
know but that the place agrees with her tolerably.” 

Mr. John Knightley here asked Emma quietly whether 
there were any doubts of the air of Randalls. 

“Oh! no — none in the least. I never saw Mrs. Weston 
better in my life — never looking so well. Papa is only 
speaking his own regret.” 

“Very much to the honour of both,” was the handsome 
reply. 

“And do you see her, sir, tolerably often?” asked Isabella 
in the plaintive tone which just suited her father. 

Mr. Woodhouse hesitated.—” Not near so often, my dear, 
as I could wish.” 

“Oh! papa, we have missed seeing them but one entire 
day since they married. Either in the morning or evening of 
every day, excepting one, have we seen either Mr. Weston 
or Mrs. Weston, and generally both, either at Randalls or 
here — and as you may suppose, Isabella, most frequently 
here. They are very, very kind in their visits. Mr. Weston is 
really as kind as herself. Papa, if you speak in that 
melancholy way, you will be giving Isabella a false idea of 
us all. Every body must be aware that Miss Taylor must be 
missed, but every body ought also to be assured that Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston do really prevent our missing her by any 
means to the extent we ourselves anticipated — which is 
the exact truth.” 

“Just as it should be,” said Mr. John Knightley, “and just 
as I hoped it was from your letters. Her wish of shewing 
you attention could not be doubted, and his being a 
disengaged and social man makes it all easy. I have been 
always telling you, my love, that I had no idea of the change 
being so very material to Hartfield as you apprehended; 


and now you have Emma’s account, I hope you will be 
satisfied.” 

“Why, to be sure,” said Mr. Woodhouse—’ yes, certainly — 
I cannot deny that Mrs. Weston, poor Mrs. Weston, does 
come and see us pretty often — but then — she is always 
obliged to go away again.” 

“Tt would be very hard upon Mr. Weston if she did not, 
papa. — You quite forget poor Mr. Weston.” 

“T think, indeed,” said John Knightley pleasantly, “that 
Mr. Weston has some little claim. You and I, Emma, will 
venture to take the part of the poor husband. I, being a 
husband, and you not being a wife, the claims of the man 
may very likely strike us with equal force. As for Isabella, 
she has been married long enough to see the convenience 
of putting all the Mr. Westons aside as much as she can.” 

“Me, my love,” cried his wife, hearing and understanding 
only in part.—”’Are you talking about me? — I am sure 
nobody ought to be, or can be, a greater advocate for 
matrimony than I am; and if it had not been for the misery 
of her leaving Hartfield, I should never have thought of 
Miss Taylor but as the most fortunate woman in the world; 
and as to slighting Mr. Weston, that excellent Mr. Weston, I 
think there is nothing he does not deserve. I believe he is 
one of the very best-tempered men that ever existed. 
Excepting yourself and your brother, I do not know his 
equal for temper. I shall never forget his flying Henry’s kite 
for him that very windy day last Easter — and ever since 
his particular kindness last September twelvemonth in 
writing that note, at twelve o’clock at night, on purpose to 
assure me that there was no scarlet fever at Cobham, I 
have been convinced there could not be a more feeling 
heart nor a better man in existence. — If any body can 
deserve him, it must be Miss Taylor.” 

“Where is the young man?” said John Knightley. “Has he 
been here on this occasion — or has he not?” 


“He has not been here yet,” replied Emma. “There was a 
strong expectation of his coming soon after the marriage, 
but it ended in nothing; and I have not heard him 
mentioned lately.” 

“But you should tell them of the letter, my dear,” said her 
father. “He wrote a letter to poor Mrs. Weston, to 
congratulate her, and a very proper, handsome letter it was. 
She shewed it to me. I thought it very well done of him 
indeed. Whether it was his own idea you know, one cannot 
tell. He is but young, and his uncle, perhaps—” 

“My dear papa, he is three-and-twenty. You forget how 
time passes.” 

“Three-and-twenty! — is he indeed? — Well, I could not 
have thought it — and he was but two years old when he 
lost his poor mother! Well, time does fly indeed! — and my 
memory is very bad. However, it was an exceeding good, 
pretty letter, and gave Mr. and Mrs. Weston a great deal of 
pleasure. I remember it was written from Weymouth, and 
dated Sept. 28th — and began, ‘My dear Madam,’ but I 
forget how it went on; and it was signed ‘F. C. Weston 
Churchill.’ — I remember that perfectly.” 

“How very pleasing and proper of him!” cried the good- 
hearted Mrs. John Knightley. “I have no doubt of his being a 
most amiable young man. But how sad it is that he should 
not live at home with his father! There is something so 
shocking in a child’s being taken away from his parents and 
natural home! I never could comprehend how Mr. Weston 
could part with him. To give up one’s child! I really never 
could think well of any body who proposed such a thing to 
any body else.” 

“Nobody ever did think well of the Churchills, I fancy,” 
observed Mr. John Knightley coolly. “But you need not 
imagine Mr. Weston to have felt what you would feel in 
giving up Henry or John. Mr. Weston is rather an easy, 
cheerful-tempered man, than a man of strong feelings; he 
takes things as he finds them, and makes enjoyment of 


them somehow or other, depending, I suspect, much more 
upon what is called society for his comforts, that is, upon 
the power of eating and drinking, and playing whist with 
his neighbours five times a week, than upon family 
affection, or any thing that home affords.” 

Emma could not like what bordered on a reflection on 
Mr. Weston, and had half a mind to take it up; but she 
struggled, and let it pass. She would keep the peace if 
possible; and there was something honourable and valuable 
in the strong domestic habits, the all-sufficiency of home to 
himself, whence resulted her brother’s disposition to look 
down on the common rate of social intercourse, and those 
to whom it was important. — It had a high claim to 
forbearance. 


CHAPTER XII 


Mr. Knightley was to dine with them — rather against the 
inclination of Mr. Woodhouse, who did not like that any one 
should share with him in Isabella’s first day. Emma’s sense 
of right however had decided it; and besides the 
consideration of what was due to each brother, she had 
particular pleasure, from the circumstance of the late 
disagreement between Mr. Knightley and herself, in 
procuring him the proper invitation. 

She hoped they might now become friends again. She 
thought it was time to make up. Making-up indeed would 
not do. She certainly had not been in the wrong, and he 
would never own that he had. Concession must be out of 
the question; but it was time to appear to forget that they 
had ever quarrelled; and she hoped it might rather assist 
the restoration of friendship, that when he came into the 
room she had one of the children with her — the youngest, 
a nice little girl about eight months old, who was now 
making her first visit to Hartfield, and very happy to be 
danced about in her aunt’s arms. It did assist; for though he 
began with grave looks and short questions, he was soon 
led on to talk of them all in the usual way, and to take the 
child out of her arms with all the unceremoniousness of 
perfect amity. Emma felt they were friends again; and the 
conviction giving her at first great satisfaction, and then a 
little sauciness, she could not help saying, as he was 
admiring the baby, 

“What a comfort it is, that we think alike about our 
nephews and nieces. As to men and women, our opinions 
are sometimes very different; but with regard to these 
children, I observe we never disagree.” 

“If you were as much guided by nature in your estimate 
of men and women, and as little under the power of fancy 


and whim in your dealings with them, as you are where 
these children are concerned, we might always think alike.” 

“To be sure — our discordancies must always arise from 
my being in the wrong.” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling—”’and reason good. I was sixteen 
years old when you were born.” 

“A material difference then,” she replied—” and no doubt 
you were much my superior in judgment at that period of 
our lives; but does not the lapse of one-and-twenty years 
bring our understandings a good deal nearer?” 

“Yes — a good deal nearer.” 

“But still, not near enough to give me a chance of being 
right, if we think differently.” 

“T have still the advantage of you by sixteen years’ 
experience, and by not being a pretty young woman and a 
spoiled child. Come, my dear Emma, let us be friends, and 
say no more about it. Tell your aunt, littke Emma, that she 
ought to set you a better example than to be renewing old 
grievances, and that if she were not wrong before, she is 
now.” 

“That’s true,” she cried—’very true. Little Emma, grow 
up a better woman than your aunt. Be infinitely cleverer 
and not half so conceited. Now, Mr. Knightley, a word or 
two more, and I have done. As far as good intentions went, 
we were both right, and I must say that no effects on my 
side of the argument have yet proved wrong. I only want to 
know that Mr. Martin is not very, very bitterly 
disappointed.” 

“A man cannot be more so,” was his short, full answer. 

“Ah! — Indeed I am very sorry. — Come, shake hands 
with me.” 

This had just taken place and with great cordiality, when 
John Knightley made his appearance, and “How d’ye do, 
George?” and “John, how are you?” succeeded in the true 
English style, burying under a calmness that seemed all but 
indifference, the real attachment which would have led 


either of them, if requisite, to do every thing for the good of 
the other. 

The evening was quiet and conversable, as Mr. 
Woodhouse declined cards entirely for the sake of 
comfortable talk with his dear Isabella, and the little party 
made two natural divisions; on one side he and his 
daughter; on the other the two Mr. Knightleys; their 
subjects totally distinct, or very rarely mixing — and Emma 
only occasionally joining in one or the other. 

The brothers talked of their own concerns and pursuits, 
but principally of those of the elder, whose temper was by 
much the most communicative, and who was always the 
greater talker. As a magistrate, he had generally some 
point of law to consult John about, or, at least, some curious 
anecdote to give; and as a farmer, as keeping in hand the 
home-farm at Donwell, he had to tell what every field was 
to bear next year, and to give all such local information as 
could not fail of being interesting to a brother whose home 
it had equally been the longest part of his life, and whose 
attachments were strong. The plan of a drain, the change of 
a fence, the felling of a tree, and the destination of every 
acre for wheat, turnips, or spring corn, was entered into 
with as much equality of interest by John, as his cooler 
manners rendered possible; and if his willing brother ever 
left him any thing to inquire about, his inquiries even 
approached a tone of eagerness. 

While they were thus comfortably occupied, Mr. 
Woodhouse was enjoying a full flow of happy regrets and 
fearful affection with his daughter. 

“My poor dear Isabella,” said he, fondly taking her hand, 
and interrupting, for a few moments, her busy labours for 
some one of her five children—” How long it is, how terribly 
long since you were here! And how tired you must be after 
your journey! You must go to bed early, my dear — and I 
recommend a little gruel to you before you go. — You and I 


will have a nice basin of gruel together. My dear Emma, 
suppose we all have a little gruel.” 

Emma could not suppose any such thing, knowing as she 
did, that both the Mr. Knightleys were as unpersuadable on 
that article as herself; — and two basins only were ordered. 
After a little more discourse in praise of gruel, with some 
wondering at its not being taken every evening by every 
body, he proceeded to say, with an air of grave reflection, 

“Tt was an awkward business, my dear, your spending the 
autumn at South End instead of coming here. I never had 
much opinion of the sea air.” 

“Mr. Wingfield most strenuously recommended it, sir — 
or we should not have gone. He recommended it for all the 
children, but particularly for the weakness in little Bella’s 
throat, — both sea air and bathing.” 

“Ah! my dear, but Perry had many doubts about the sea 
doing her any good; and as to myself, I have been long 
perfectly convinced, though perhaps I never told you so 
before, that the sea is very rarely of use to any body. I am 
sure it almost killed me once.” 

“Come, come,” cried Emma, feeling this to be an unsafe 
subject, “I must beg you not to talk of the sea. It makes me 
envious and miserable; — I who have never seen it! South 
End is prohibited, if you please. My dear Isabella, I have 
not heard you make one inquiry about Mr. Perry yet; and he 
never forgets you.” 

“Oh! good Mr. Perry — how is he, sir?” 

“Why, pretty well; but not quite well. Poor Perry is 
bilious, and he has not time to take care of himself — he 
tells me he has not time to take care of himself — which is 
very sad — but he is always wanted all round the country. I 
suppose there is not a man in such practice anywhere. But 
then there is not so clever a man any where.” 

“And Mrs. Perry and the children, how are they? do the 
children grow? I have a great regard for Mr. Perry. I hope 


he will be calling soon. He will be so pleased to see my 
little ones.” 

“T hope he will be here to-morrow, for I have a question 
or two to ask him about myself of some consequence. And, 
my dear, whenever he comes, you had better let him look at 
little Bella’s throat.” 

“Oh! my dear sir, her throat is so much better that I have 
hardly any uneasiness about it. Either bathing has been of 
the greatest service to her, or else it is to be attributed to 
an excellent embrocation of Mr. Wingfield’s, which we have 
been applying at times ever since August.” 

“Tt is not very likely, my dear, that bathing should have 
been of use to her — and if I had known you were wanting 
an embrocation, I would have spoken to — 

“You seem to me to have forgotten Mrs. and Miss Bates,” 
said Emma, “I have not heard one inquiry after them.” 

“Oh! the good Bateses — I am quite ashamed of myself — 
but you mention them in most of your letters. I hope they 
are quite well. Good old Mrs. Bates — I will call upon her 
to-morrow, and take my children. — They are always so 
pleased to see my children. — And that excellent Miss 
Bates! — such thorough worthy people! — How are they, 
sir?” 

“Why, pretty well, my dear, upon the whole. But poor 
Mrs. Bates had a bad cold about a month ago.” 

“How sorry I am! But colds were never so prevalent as 
they have been this autumn. Mr. Wingfield told me that he 
has never known them more general or heavy — except 
when it has been quite an influenza.” 

“That has been a good deal the case, my dear; but not to 
the degree you mention. Perry says that colds have been 
very general, but not so heavy as he has very often known 
them in November. Perry does not call it altogether a sickly 
season.” 

“No, I do not know that Mr. Wingfield considers it very 
sickly except — 


“Ah! my poor dear child, the truth is, that in London it is 
always a sickly season. Nobody is healthy in London, 
nobody can be. It is a dreadful thing to have you forced to 
live there! so far off! — and the air so bad!” 

“No, indeed — we are not at all in a bad air. Our part of 
London is very superior to most others! — You must not 
confound us with London in general, my dear sir. The 
neighbourhood of Brunswick Square is very different from 
almost all the rest. We are so very airy! I should be 
unwilling, I own, to live in any other part of the town; — 
there is hardly any other that I could be satisfied to have 
my children in: but we are so remarkably airy! — Mr. 
Wingfield thinks the vicinity of Brunswick Square decidedly 
the most favourable as to air.” 

“Ah! my dear, it is not like Hartfield. You make the best of 
it — but after you have been a week at Hartfield, you are all 
of you different creatures; you do not look like the same. 
Now I cannot say, that I think you are any of you looking 
well at present.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say so, sir; but I assure you, 
excepting those little nervous head-aches and palpitations 
which I am never entirely free from anywhere, I am quite 
well myself; and if the children were rather pale before 
they went to bed, it was only because they were a little 
more tired than usual, from their journey and the happiness 
of coming. I hope you will think better of their looks to- 
morrow; for I assure you Mr. Wingfield told me, that he did 
not believe he had ever sent us off altogether, in such good 
case. I trust, at least, that you do not think Mr. Knightley 
looking ill,” turning her eyes with affectionate anxiety 
towards her husband. 

“Middling, my dear; I cannot compliment you. I think Mr. 
John Knightley very far from looking well.” 

“What is the matter, sir? — Did you speak to me?” cried 
Mr. John Knightley, hearing his own name. 


“T am sorry to find, my love, that my father does not think 
you looking well — but I hope it is only from being a little 
fatigued. I could have wished, however, as you know, that 
you had seen Mr. Wingfield before you left home.” 

“My dear Isabella,” — exclaimed he hastily—” pray do not 
concern yourself about my looks. Be _ satisfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself and the children, and let 
me look as I chuse.” 

“T did not thoroughly understand what you were telling 
your brother,” cried Emma, “about your friend Mr. 
Graham’s intending to have a bailiff from Scotland, to look 
after his new estate. What will it answer? Will not the old 
prejudice be too strong?” 

And she talked in this way so long and successfully that, 
when forced to give her attention again to her father and 
sister, she had nothing worse to hear than Isabella’s kind 
inquiry after Jane Fairfax; and Jane Fairfax, though no great 
favourite with her in general, she was at that moment very 
happy to assist in praising. 

“That sweet, amiable Jane Fairfax!” said Mrs. John 
Knightley.—” It is so long since I have seen her, except now 
and then for a moment accidentally in town! What 
happiness it must be to her good old grandmother and 
excellent aunt, when she comes to visit them! I always 
regret excessively on dear Emma’s account that she cannot 
be more at Highbury; but now their daughter is married, I 
suppose Colonel and Mrs. Campbell will not be able to part 
with her at all. She would be such a delightful companion 
for Emma.” 

Mr. Woodhouse agreed to it all, but added, 

“Our little friend Harriet Smith, however, is just such 
another pretty kind of young person. You will like Harriet. 
Emma could not have a better companion than Harriet.” 

“T am most happy to hear it — but only Jane Fairfax one 
knows to be so very accomplished and superior! — and 
exactly Emma’s age.” 


This topic was discussed very happily, and others 
succeeded of similar moment, and passed away with similar 
harmony; but the evening did not close without a little 
return of agitation. The gruel came and supplied a great 
deal to be said — much praise and many comments — 
undoubting decision of its wholesomeness for every 
constitution, and pretty severe Philippics upon the many 
houses where it was never met with tolerable; — but, 
unfortunately, among the failures which the daughter had 
to instance, the most recent, and therefore most prominent, 
was in her own cook at South End, a young woman hired 
for the time, who never had been able to understand what 
she meant by a basin of nice smooth gruel, thin, but not too 
thin. Often as she had wished for and ordered it, she had 
never been able to get any thing tolerable. Here was a 
dangerous opening. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Woodhouse, shaking his head and fixing 
his eyes on her with tender concern. — The ejaculation in 
Emma’s ear expressed, “Ah! there is no end of the sad 
consequences of your going to South End. It does not bear 
talking of.” And for a little while she hoped he would not 
talk of it, and that a silent rumination might suffice to 
restore him to the relish of his own smooth gruel. After an 
interval of some minutes, however, he began with, 

“T shall always be very sorry that you went to the sea this 
autumn, instead of coming here.” 

“But why should you be sorry, sir? — I assure you, it did 
the children a great deal of good.” 

“And, moreover, if you must go to the sea, it had better 
not have been to South End. South End is an unhealthy 
place. Perry was surprized to hear you had fixed upon 
South End.” 

“IT know there is such an idea with many people, but 
indeed it is quite a mistake, sir. — We all had our health 
perfectly well there, never found the least inconvenience 
from the mud; and Mr. Wingfield says it is entirely a 


mistake to suppose the place unhealthy; and I am sure he 
may be depended on, for he thoroughly understands the 
nature of the air, and his own brother and family have been 
there repeatedly.” 

“You should have gone to Cromer, my dear, if you went 
anywhere. — Perry was a week at Cromer once, and he 
holds it to be the best of all the sea-bathing places. A fine 
open sea, he says, and very pure air. And, by what I 
understand, you might have had lodgings there quite away 
from the sea — a quarter of a mile off — very comfortable. 
You should have consulted Perry.” 

“But, my dear sir, the difference of the journey; — only 
consider how great it would have been. — An hundred 
miles, perhaps, instead of forty.” 

“Ah! my dear, as Perry says, where health is at stake, 
nothing else should be considered; and if one is to travel, 
there is not much to chuse between forty miles and an 
hundred. — Better not move at all, better stay in London 
altogether than travel forty miles to get into a worse air. 
This is just what Perry said. It seemed to him a very ill- 
judged measure.” 

Emma’s attempts to stop her father had been vain; and 
when he had reached such a point as this, she could not 
wonder at her brother-in-law’s breaking out. 

“Mr. Perry,” said he, in a voice of very strong displeasure, 
“would do as well to keep his opinion till it is asked for. 
Why does he make it any business of his, to wonder at what 
I do? — at my taking my family to one part of the coast or 
another? — I may be allowed, I hope, the use of my 
judgment as well as Mr. Perry. — I want his directions no 
more than his drugs.” He paused — and growing cooler ina 
moment, added, with only sarcastic dryness, “If Mr. Perry 
can tell me how to convey a wife and five children a 
distance of an hundred and thirty miles with no greater 
expense or inconvenience than a distance of forty, I should 


be as willing to prefer Cromer to South End as he could 
himself.” 

“True, true,” cried Mr. Knightley, with most ready 
interposition—” very true. That’s a consideration indeed. — 
But John, as to what I was telling you of my idea of moving 
the path to Langham, of turning it more to the right that it 
may not cut through the home meadows, I cannot conceive 
any difficulty. I should not attempt it, if it were to be the 
means of inconvenience to the Highbury people, but if you 
call to mind exactly the present line of the path.... The only 
way of proving it, however, will be to turn to our maps. I 
Shall see you at the Abbey to-morrow morning I hope, and 
then we will look them over, and you shall give me your 
opinion.” 

Mr. Woodhouse was rather agitated by such harsh 
reflections on his friend Perry, to whom he had, in fact, 
though unconsciously, been attributing many of his own 
feelings and expressions; — but the soothing attentions of 
his daughters gradually removed the present evil, and the 
immediate alertness of one _ brother, and_ better 
recollections of the other, prevented any renewal of it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


There could hardly be a happier creature in the world than 
Mrs. John Knightley, in this short visit to Hartfield, going 
about every morning among her old acquaintance with her 
five children, and talking over what she had done every 
evening with her father and sister. She had nothing to wish 
otherwise, but that the days did not pass so swiftly. It was a 
delightful visit; — perfect, in being much too short. 

In general their evenings were less engaged with friends 
than their mornings; but one complete dinner engagement, 
and out of the house too, there was no avoiding, though at 
Christmas. Mr. Weston would take no denial; they must all 
dine at Randalls one day; — even Mr. Woodhouse was 
persuaded to think it a possible thing in preference to a 
division of the party. 

How they were all to be conveyed, he would have made a 
difficulty if he could, but as his son and daughter’s carriage 
and horses were actually at Hartfield, he was not able to 
make more than a simple question on that head; it hardly 
amounted to a doubt; nor did it occupy Emma long to 
convince him that they might in one of the carriages find 
room for Harriet also. 

Harriet, Mr. Elton, and Mr. Knightley, their own especial 
set, were the only persons invited to meet them; — the 
hours were to be early, as well as the numbers few; Mr. 
Woodhouse’s habits and inclination being consulted in 
every thing. 

The evening before this great event (for it was a very 
great event that Mr. Woodhouse should dine out, on the 
24th of December) had been spent by Harriet at Hartfield, 
and she had gone home so much indisposed with a cold, 
that, but for her own earnest wish of being nursed by Mrs. 
Goddard, Emma could not have allowed her to leave the 


house. Emma called on her the next day, and found her 
doom already signed with regard to Randalls. She was very 
feverish and had a bad sore throat: Mrs. Goddard was full 
of care and affection, Mr. Perry was talked of, and Harriet 
herself was too ill and low to resist the authority which 
excluded her from this delightful engagement, though she 
could not speak of her loss without many tears. 

Emma Sat with her as long as she could, to attend her in 
Mrs. Goddard’s unavoidable absences, and raise her spirits 
by representing how much Mr. Elton’s would be depressed 
when he knew her state; and left her at last tolerably 
comfortable, in the sweet dependence of his having a most 
comfortless visit, and of their all missing her very much. 
She had not advanced many yards from Mrs. Goddard’s 
door, when she was met by Mr. Elton himself, evidently 
coming towards it, and as they walked on slowly together in 
conversation about the invalid — of whom he, on the 
rumour of considerable illness, had been going to inquire, 
that he might carry some report of her to Hartfield — they 
were overtaken by Mr. John Knightley returning from the 
daily visit to Donwell, with his two eldest boys, whose 
healthy, glowing faces shewed all the benefit of a country 
run, and seemed to ensure a quick despatch of the roast 
mutton and rice pudding they were hastening home for. 
They joined company and proceeded together. Emma was 
just describing the nature of her friend’s complaint;—’a 
throat very much inflamed, with a great deal of heat about 
her, a quick, low pulse, &c. and she was sorry to find from 
Mrs. Goddard that Harriet was liable to very bad sore- 
throats, and had often alarmed her with them.” Mr. Elton 
looked all alarm on the occasion, as he exclaimed, 

“A sore-throat! — I hope not infectious. I hope not of a 
putrid infectious sort. Has Perry seen her? Indeed you 
should take care of yourself as well as of your friend. Let 
me entreat you to run no risks. Why does not Perry see 
her?” 


Emma, who was not really at all frightened herself, 
tranquillised this excess of apprehension by assurances of 
Mrs. Goddard’s experience and care; but as there must still 
remain a degree of uneasiness which she could not wish to 
reason away, which she would rather feed and assist than 
not, she added soon afterwards — as if quite another 
subject, 

“It is so cold, so very cold — and looks and feels so very 
much like snow, that if it were to any other place or with 
any other party, I should really try not to go out to-day — 
and dissuade my father from venturing; but as he has made 
up his mind, and does not seem to feel the cold himself, I do 
not like to interfere, as I know it would be so great a 
disappointment to Mr. and Mrs. Weston. But, upon my 
word, Mr. Elton, in your case, I should certainly excuse 
myself. You appear to me a little hoarse already, and when 
you consider what demand of voice and what fatigues to- 
morrow will bring, I think it would be no more than 
common prudence to stay at home and take care of yourself 
to-night.” 

Mr. Elton looked as if he did not very well know what 
answer to make; which was exactly the case; for though 
very much gratified by the kind care of such a fair lady, and 
not liking to resist any advice of her’s, he had not really the 
least inclination to give up the visit; — but Emma, too eager 
and busy in her own previous conceptions and views to 
hear him impartially, or see him with clear vision, was very 
well satisfied with his muttering acknowledgment of its 
being “very cold, certainly very cold,” and walked on, 
rejoicing in having extricated him from Randalls, and 
secured him the power of sending to inquire after Harriet 
every hour of the evening. 

“You do quite right,” said she;—’we will make your 
apologies to Mr. and Mrs. Weston.” 

But hardly had she so spoken, when she found her 
brother was civilly offering a seat in his carriage, if the 


weather were Mr. Elton’s only objection, and Mr. Elton 
actually accepting the offer with much prompt satisfaction. 
It was a done thing; Mr. Elton was to go, and never had his 
broad handsome face expressed more pleasure than at this 
moment; never had his smile been stronger, nor his eyes 
more exulting than when he next looked at her. 

“Well,” said she to herself, “this is most strange! — After 
I had got him off so well, to chuse to go into company, and 
leave Harriet ill behind! — Most strange indeed! — But 
there is, I believe, in many men, especially single men, such 
an inclination — such a passion for dining out — a dinner 
engagement is so high in the class of their pleasures, their 
employments, their dignities, almost their duties, that any 
thing gives way to it — and this must be the case with Mr. 
Elton; a most valuable, amiable, pleasing young man 
undoubtedly, and very much in love with Harriet; but still, 
he cannot refuse an invitation, he must dine out wherever 
he is asked. What a strange thing love is! he can see ready 
wit in Harriet, but will not dine alone for her.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Elton quitted them, and she could 
not but do him the justice of feeling that there was a great 
deal of sentiment in his manner of naming Harriet at 
parting; in the tone of his voice while assuring her that he 
should call at Mrs. Goddard’s for news of her fair friend, 
the last thing before he prepared for the happiness of 
meeting her again, when he hoped to be able to give a 
better report; and he sighed and smiled himself off in a way 
that left the balance of approbation much in his favour. 

After a few minutes of entire silence between them, John 
Knightley began with — 

“T never in my life saw a man more intent on being 
agreeable than Mr. Elton. It is downright labour to him 
where ladies are concerned. With men he can be rational 
and unaffected, but when he has ladies to please, every 
feature works.” 


“Mr. Elton’s manners are not perfect,” replied Emma; 
“but where there is a wish to please, one ought to overlook, 
and one does overlook a great deal. Where a man does his 
best with only moderate powers, he will have the 
advantage over negligent superiority. There is such perfect 
good-temper and good-will in Mr. Elton as one cannot but 
value.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. John Knightley presently, with some 
slyness, “he seems to have a great deal of good-will 
towards you.” 

“Me!” she replied with a smile of astonishment, “are you 
imagining me to be Mr. Elton’s object?” 

“Such an imagination has crossed me, I own, Emma; and 
if it never occurred to you before, you may as well take it 
into consideration now.” 

“Mr. Elton in love with me! — What an idea!” 

“T do not say it is so; but you will do well to consider 
whether it is so or not, and to regulate your behaviour 
accordingly. I think your manners to him encouraging. I 
speak as a friend, Emma. You had better look about you, 
and ascertain what you do, and what you mean to do.” 

“T thank you; but I assure you you are quite mistaken. 
Mr. Elton and I are very good friends, and nothing more;” 
and she walked on, amusing herself in the consideration of 
the blunders which often arise from a partial knowledge of 
circumstances, of the mistakes which people of high 
pretensions to judgment are for ever falling into; and not 
very well pleased with her brother for imagining her blind 
and ignorant, and in want of counsel. He said no more. 

Mr. Woodhouse had so completely made up his mind to 
the visit, that in spite of the increasing coldness, he seemed 
to have no idea of shrinking from it, and set forward at last 
most punctually with his eldest daughter in his own 
Carriage, with less apparent consciousness of the weather 
than either of the others; too full of the wonder of his own 
going, and the pleasure it was to afford at Randalls to see 


that it was cold, and too well wrapt up to feel it. The cold, 
however, was severe; and by the time the second carriage 
was in motion, a few flakes of snow were finding their way 
down, and the sky had the appearance of being so 
overcharged as to want only a milder air to produce a very 
white world in a very short time. 

Emma soon saw that her companion was not in the 
happiest humour. The preparing and the going abroad in 
such weather, with the sacrifice of his children after dinner, 
were evils, were disagreeables at least, which Mr. John 
Knightley did not by any means like; he anticipated nothing 
in the visit that could be at all worth the purchase; and the 
whole of their drive to the vicarage was spent by him in 
expressing his discontent. 

“A man,” said he, “must have a very good opinion of 
himself when he asks people to leave their own fireside, 
and encounter such a day as this, for the sake of coming to 
see him. He must think himself a most agreeable fellow; I 
could not do such a thing. It is the greatest absurdity — 
Actually snowing at this moment! — The folly of not 
allowing people to be comfortable at home — and the folly 
of people’s not staying comfortably at home when they can! 
If we were obliged to go out such an evening as this, by any 
call of duty or business, what a hardship we should deem it; 
— and here are we, probably with rather thinner clothing 
than usual, setting forward voluntarily, without excuse, in 
defiance of the voice of nature, which tells man, in every 
thing given to his view or his feelings, to stay at home 
himself, and keep all under shelter that he can; — here are 
we setting forward to spend five dull hours in another 
man’s house, with nothing to say or to hear that was not 
said and heard yesterday, and may not be said and heard 
again to-morrow. Going in dismal weather, to return 
probably in worse; — four horses and four servants taken 
out for nothing but to convey five idle, shivering creatures 


into colder rooms and worse company than they might have 
had at home.” 

Emma did not find herself equal to give the pleased 
assent, which no doubt he was in the habit of receiving, to 
emulate the “Very true, my love,” which must have been 
usually administered by his travelling companion; but she 
had resolution enough to refrain from making any answer 
at all. She could not be complying, she dreaded being 
gquarrelsome; her heroism reached only to silence. She 
allowed him to talk, and arranged the glasses, and wrapped 
herself up, without opening her lips. 

They arrived, the carriage turned, the step was let down, 
and Mr. Elton, spruce, black, and smiling, was with them 
instantly. Emma thought with pleasure of some change of 
subject. Mr. Elton was all obligation and cheerfulness; he 
was so very cheerful in his civilities indeed, that she began 
to think he must have received a different account of 
Harriet from what had reached her. She had sent while 
dressing, and the answer had been, “Much the same — not 
better.” 

“My report from Mrs. Goddard’s,” said she presently, 
“was not so pleasant as I had hoped—’Not better’ was my 
answer.” 

His face lengthened immediately; and his voice was the 
voice of sentiment as he answered. 

“Oh! no — I am grieved to find — I was on the point of 
telling you that when I called at Mrs. Goddard’s door, which 
I did the very last thing before I returned to dress, I was 
told that Miss Smith was not better, by no means better, 
rather worse. Very much grieved and concerned — I had 
flattered myself that she must be better after such a cordial 
as I knew had been given her in the morning.” 

Emma smiled and answered—” My visit was of use to the 
nervous part of her complaint, I hope; but not even I can 
charm away a sore throat; it is a most severe cold indeed. 
Mr. Perry has been with her, as you probably heard.” 


“Yes — I imagined — that is — I did not—” 

“He has been used to her in these complaints, and I hope 
to-morrow morning will bring us both a more comfortable 
report. But it is impossible not to feel uneasiness. Such a 
sad loss to our party to-day!” 

“Dreadful! — Exactly so, indeed. — She will be missed 
every moment.” 

This was very proper; the sigh which accompanied it was 
really estimable; but it should have lasted longer. Emma 
was rather in dismay when only half a minute afterwards 
he began to speak of other things, and in a voice of the 
greatest alacrity and enjoyment. 

“What an excellent device,” said he, “the use of a 
sheepskin for carriages. How very comfortable they make 
it; — impossible to feel cold with such precautions. The 
contrivances of modern days indeed have rendered a 
gentleman’s carriage perfectly complete. One is so fenced 
and guarded from the weather, that not a breath of air can 
find its way unpermitted. Weather becomes absolutely of no 
consequence. It is a very cold afternoon — but in this 
carriage we know nothing of the matter. — Ha! snows a 
little I see.” 

“Yes,” said John Knightley, “and I think we shall have a 
good deal of it.” 

“Christmas weather,” observed Mr. Elton. “Quite 
seasonable; and extremely fortunate we may think 
ourselves that it did not begin yesterday, and prevent this 
day’s party, which it might very possibly have done, for Mr. 
Woodhouse would hardly have ventured had there been 
much snow on the ground; but now it is of no consequence. 
This is quite the season indeed for friendly meetings. At 
Christmas every body invites their friends about them, and 
people think little of even the worst weather. I was snowed 
up at a friend’s house once for a week. Nothing could be 
pleasanter. I went for only one night, and could not get 
away till that very day se’nnight.” 


Mr. John Knightley looked as if he did not comprehend 
the pleasure, but said only, coolly, 

“T cannot wish to be snowed up a week at Randalls.” 

At another time Emma might have been amused, but she 
was too much astonished now at Mr. Elton’s spirits for 
other feelings. Harriet seemed quite forgotten in the 
expectation of a pleasant party. 

“We are sure of excellent fires,” continued he, “and every 
thing in the greatest comfort. Charming people, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weston; — Mrs. Weston indeed is much beyond praise, 
and he is exactly what one values, so hospitable, and so 
fond of society; — it will be a small party, but where small 
parties are select, they are perhaps the most agreeable of 
any. Mr. Weston’s dining-room does not accommodate more 
than ten comfortably; and for my part, I would rather, 
under such circumstances, fall short by two than exceed by 
two. I think you will agree with me, (turning with a soft air 
to Emma,) I think I shall certainly have your approbation, 
though Mr. Knightley perhaps, from being used to the large 
parties of London, may not quite enter into our feelings.” 

“T know nothing of the large parties of London, sir — I 
never dine with any body.” 

“Indeed! (in a tone of wonder and pity,) I had no idea that 
the law had been so great a slavery. Well, sir, the time must 
come when you will be paid for all this, when you will have 
little labour and great enjoyment.” 

“My first enjoyment,” replied John Knightley, as they 
passed through the sweep-gate, “will be to find myself safe 
at Hartfield again.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Some change of countenance was necessary for each 
gentleman as they walked into Mrs. Weston’s drawing- 
room; — Mr. Elton must compose his joyous looks, and Mr. 
John Knightley disperse his ill-humour. Mr. Elton must smile 
less, and Mr. John Knightley more, to fit them for the place. 
— Emma only might be as nature prompted, and shew 
herself just as happy as she was. To her it was real 
enjoyment to be with the Westons. Mr. Weston was a great 
favourite, and there was not a creature in the world to 
whom she spoke with such unreserve, as to his wife; not 
any one, to whom she related with such conviction of being 
listened to and understood, of being always interesting and 
always intelligible, the little affairs, arrangements, 
perplexities, and pleasures of her father and herself. She 
could tell nothing of Hartfield, in which Mrs. Weston had 
not a lively concern; and half an hour’s uninterrupted 
communication of all those little matters on which the daily 
happiness of private life depends, was one of the first 
gratifications of each. 

This was a pleasure which perhaps the whole day’s visit 
might not afford, which certainly did not belong to the 
present half-hour; but the very sight of Mrs. Weston, her 
smile, her touch, her voice was grateful to Emma, and she 
determined to think as little as possible of Mr. Elton’s 
oddities, or of any thing else unpleasant, and enjoy all that 
was enjoyable to the utmost. 

The misfortune of Harriet’s cold had been pretty well 
gone through before her arrival. Mr. Woodhouse had been 
safely seated long enough to give the history of it, besides 
all the history of his own and Isabella’s coming, and of 
Emma’s being to follow, and had indeed just got to the end 
of his satisfaction that James should come and see his 


daughter, when the others appeared, and Mrs. Weston, who 
had been almost wholly engrossed by her attentions to him, 
was able to turn away and welcome her dear Emma. 

Emma’s project of forgetting Mr. Elton for a while made 
her rather sorry to find, when they had all taken their 
places, that he was close to her. The difficulty was great of 
driving his strange insensibility towards Harriet, from her 
mind, while he not only sat at her elbow, but was 
continually obtruding his happy countenance on her notice, 
and solicitously addressing her upon every occasion. 
Instead of forgetting him, his behaviour was such that she 
could not avoid the internal suggestion of “Can it really be 
as my brother imagined? can it be possible for this man to 
be beginning to transfer his affections from Harriet to me? 
— Absurd and insufferable!” — Yet he would be so anxious 
for her being perfectly warm, would be so interested about 
her father, and so delighted with Mrs. Weston; and at last 
would begin admiring her drawings with so much zeal and 
so little knowledge as seemed terribly like a would-be lover, 
and made it some effort with her to preserve her good 
manners. For her own sake she could not be rude; and for 
Harriet’s, in the hope that all would yet turn out right, she 
was even positively civil; but it was an effort; especially as 
something was going on amongst the others, in the most 
overpowering period of Mr. Elton’s nonsense, which she 
particularly wished to listen to. She heard enough to know 
that Mr. Weston was giving some information about his son; 
she heard the words “my son,” and “Frank,” and “my son,” 
repeated several times over; and, from a few other half- 
syllables very much suspected that he was announcing an 
early visit from his son; but before she could quiet Mr. 
Elton, the subject was so completely past that any reviving 
question from her would have been awkward. 

Now, it so happened that in spite of Emma’s resolution of 
never marrying, there was something in the name, in the 
idea of Mr. Frank Churchill, which always interested her. 


She had frequently thought — especially since his father’s 
marriage with Miss Taylor — that if she were to marry, he 
was the very person to suit her in age, character and 
condition. He seemed by this connexion between the 
families, quite to belong to her. She could not but suppose 
it to be a match that every body who knew them must think 
of. That Mr. and Mrs. Weston did think of it, she was very 
strongly persuaded; and though not meaning to be induced 
by him, or by any body else, to give up a situation which 
she believed more replete with good than any she could 
change it for, she had a great curiosity to see him, a 
decided intention of finding him pleasant, of being liked by 
him to a certain degree, and a sort of pleasure in the idea 
of their being coupled in their friends’ imaginations. 

With such sensations, Mr. Elton’s civilities were 
dreadfully ill-timed; but she had the comfort of appearing 
very polite, while feeling very cross — and of thinking that 
the rest of the visit could not possibly pass without bringing 
forward the same information again, or the substance of it, 
from the open-hearted Mr. Weston. — So it proved; — for 
when happily released from Mr. Elton, and seated by Mr. 
Weston, at dinner, he made use of the very first interval in 
the cares of hospitality, the very first leisure from the 
saddle of mutton, to say to her, 

“We want only two more to be just the right number. I 
should like to see two more here, — your pretty little 
friend, Miss Smith, and my son — and then I should say we 
were quite complete. I believe you did not hear me telling 
the others in the drawing-room that we are expecting 
Frank. I had a letter from him this morning, and he will be 
with us within a fortnight.” 

Emma spoke with a very proper degree of pleasure; and 
fully assented to his proposition of Mr. Frank Churchill and 
Miss Smith making their party quite complete. 

“He has been wanting to come to us,” continued Mr. 
Weston, “ever since September: every letter has been full 


of it; but he cannot command his own time. He has those to 
please who must be pleased, and who (between ourselves) 
are sometimes to be pleased only by a good many 
sacrifices. But now I have no doubt of seeing him here 
about the second week in January.” 

“What a very great pleasure it will be to you! and Mrs. 
Weston is so anxious to be acquainted with him, that she 
must be almost as happy as yourself.” 

“Yes, she would be, but that she thinks there will be 
another put-off. She does not depend upon his coming so 
much as I do: but she does not know the parties so well as I 
do. The case, you see, is — (but this is quite between 
ourselves: I did not mention a syllable of it in the other 
room. There are secrets in all families, you know) — The 
case is, that a party of friends are invited to pay a visit at 
Enscombe in January; and that Frank’s coming depends 
upon their being put off. If they are not put off, he cannot 
stir. But I know they will, because it is a family that a 
certain lady, of some consequence, at Enscombe, has a 
particular dislike to: and though it is thought necessary to 
invite them once in two or three years, they always are put 
off when it comes to the point. I have not the smallest 
doubt of the issue. I am as confident of seeing Frank here 
before the middle of January, as I am of being here myself: 
but your good friend there (nodding towards the upper end 
of the table) has so few vagaries herself, and has been so 
little used to them at Hartfield, that she cannot calculate on 
their effects, as I have been long in the practice of doing.” 

“T am sorry there should be any thing like doubt in the 
case,” replied Emma; “but am disposed to side with you, 
Mr. Weston. If you think he will come, I shall think so too; 
for you know Enscombe.” 

“Yes — I have some right to that knowledge; though I 
have never been at the place in my life. — She is an odd 
woman! — But I never allow myself to speak ill of her, on 
Frank’s account; for I do believe her to be very fond of him. 


I used to think she was not capable of being fond of any 
body, except herself: but she has always been kind to him 
(in her way — allowing for little whims and caprices, and 
expecting every thing to be as she likes). And it is no small 
credit, in my opinion, to him, that he should excite such an 
affection; for, though I would not say it to any body else, 
she has no more heart than a stone to people in general; 
and the devil of a temper.” 

Emma liked the subject so well, that she began upon it, 
to Mrs. Weston, very soon after their moving into the 
drawing-room: wishing her joy — yet observing, that she 
knew the first meeting must be rather alarming. — Mrs. 
Weston agreed to it; but added, that she should be very 
glad to be secure of undergoing the anxiety of a first 
meeting at the time talked of: “for I cannot depend upon his 
coming. I cannot be so sanguine as Mr. Weston. I am very 
much afraid that it will all end in nothing. Mr. Weston, I 
dare say, has been telling you exactly how the matter 
stands?” 

“Yes — it seems to depend upon nothing but the ill- 
humour of Mrs. Churchill, which I imagine to be the most 
certain thing in the world.” 

“My Emma!” replied Mrs. Weston, smiling, “what is the 
certainty of caprice?” Then turning to Isabella, who had not 
been attending before—”You must know, my dear Mrs. 
Knightley, that we are by no means so sure of seeing Mr. 
Frank Churchill, in my opinion, as his father thinks. It 
depends entirely upon his aunt’s spirits and pleasure; in 
short, upon her temper. To you — to my two daughters — I 
may venture on the truth. Mrs. Churchill rules at 
Enscombe, and is a very odd-tempered woman; and his 
coming now, depends upon her being willing to spare him.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Churchill; every body knows Mrs. Churchill,” 
replied Isabella: “and I am sure I never think of that poor 
young man without the greatest compassion. To be 
constantly living with an ill-tempered person, must be 


dreadful. It is what we happily have never known any thing 
of; but it must be a life of misery. What a blessing, that she 
never had any children! Poor little creatures, how unhappy 
she would have made them!” 

Emma wished she had been alone with Mrs. Weston. She 
should then have heard more: Mrs. Weston would speak to 
her, with a degree of unreserve which she would not hazard 
with Isabella; and, she really believed, would scarcely try to 
conceal any thing relative to the Churchills from her, 
excepting those views on the young man, of which her own 
imagination had already given her such _ instinctive 
knowledge. But at present there was nothing more to be 
said. Mr. Woodhouse very soon followed them into the 
drawing-room. To be sitting long after dinner, was a 
confinement that he could not endure. Neither wine nor 
conversation was any thing to him; and gladly did he move 
to those with whom he was always comfortable. 

While he talked to Isabella, however, Emma found an 
opportunity of saying, 

“And so you do not consider this visit from your son as by 
any means certain. I am sorry for it. The introduction must 
be unpleasant, whenever it takes place; and the sooner it 
could be over, the better.” 

“Yes; and every delay makes one more apprehensive of 
other delays. Even if this family, the Braithwaites, are put 
off, I am still afraid that some excuse may be found for 
disappointing us. I cannot bear to imagine any reluctance 
on his side; but I am sure there is a great wish on the 
Churchills’ to keep him to themselves. There is jealousy. 
They are jealous even of his regard for his father. In short, I 
can feel no dependence on his coming, and I wish Mr. 
Weston were less sanguine.” 

“He ought to come,” said Emma. “If he could stay only a 
couple of days, he ought to come; and one can hardly 
conceive a young man’s not having it in his power to do as 
much as that. A young woman, if she fall into bad hands, 


may be teased, and kept at a distance from those she wants 
to be with; but one cannot comprehend a young man’s 
being under such restraint, as not to be able to spend a 
week with his father, if he likes it.” 

“One ought to be at Enscombe, and know the ways of the 
family, before one decides upon what he can do,” replied 
Mrs. Weston. “One ought to use the same caution, perhaps, 
in judging of the conduct of any one individual of any one 
family; but Enscombe, I believe, certainly must not be 
judged by general rules: she is so very unreasonable; and 
every thing gives way to her.” 

“But she is so fond of the nephew: he is so very great a 
favourite. Now, according to my idea of Mrs. Churchill, it 
would be most natural, that while she makes no sacrifice 
for the comfort of the husband, to whom she owes every 
thing, while she exercises incessant caprice towards him, 
she should frequently be governed by the nephew, to whom 
she owes nothing at all.” 

“My dearest Emma, do not pretend, with your sweet 
temper, to understand a bad one, or to lay down rules for it: 
you must let it go its own way. I have no doubt of his 
having, at times, considerable influence; but it may be 
perfectly impossible for him to know beforehand when it 
will be.” 

Emma listened, and then coolly said, “I shall not be 
satisfied, unless he comes.” 

“He may have a great deal of influence on some points,” 
continued Mrs. Weston, “and on others, very little: and 
among those, on which she is beyond his reach, it is but too 
likely, may be this very circumstance of his coming away 
from them to visit us.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Mr. Woodhouse was soon ready for his tea; and when he 
had drank his tea he was quite ready to go home; and it 
was as much as his three companions could do, to entertain 
away his notice of the lateness of the hour, before the other 
gentlemen appeared. Mr. Weston was chatty and convivial, 
and no friend to early separations of any sort; but at last 
the drawing-room party did receive an augmentation. Mr. 
Elton, in very good spirits, was one of the first to walk in. 
Mrs. Weston and Emma were sitting together on a sofa. He 
joined them immediately, and, with scarcely an invitation, 
seated himself between them. 

Emma, in good spirits too, from the amusement afforded 
her mind by the expectation of Mr. Frank Churchill, was 
willing to forget his late improprieties, and be as well 
satisfied with him as before, and on his making Harriet his 
very first subject, was ready to listen with most friendly 
smiles. 

He professed himself extremely anxious about her fair 
friend — her fair, lovely, amiable friend. “Did she know? — 
had she heard any thing about her, since their being at 
Randalls? — he felt much anxiety — he must confess that 
the nature of her complaint alarmed him considerably.” And 
in this style he talked on for some time very properly, not 
much attending to any answer, but altogether sufficiently 
awake to the terror of a bad sore throat; and Emma was 
quite in charity with him. 

But at last there seemed a perverse turn; it seemed all at 
once as if he were more afraid of its being a bad sore throat 
on her account, than on Harriet’s — more anxious that she 
should escape the infection, than that there should be no 
infection in the complaint. He began with great earnestness 
to entreat her to refrain from visiting the sick-chamber 


again, for the present — to entreat her to promise him not 
to venture into such hazard till he had seen Mr. Perry and 
learnt his opinion; and though she tried to laugh it off and 
bring the subject back into its proper course, there was no 
putting an end to his extreme solicitude about her. She was 
vexed. It did appear — there was no concealing it — exactly 
like the pretence of being in love with her, instead of 
Harriet; an inconstancy, if real, the most contemptible and 
abominable! and she had difficulty in behaving with temper. 
He turned to Mrs. Weston to implore her assistance, 
“Would not she give him her support? — would not she add 
her persuasions to his, to induce Miss Woodhouse not to go 
to Mrs. Goddard’s till it were certain that Miss Smith’s 
disorder had no infection? He could not be satisfied without 
a promise — would not she give him her influence in 
procuring it?” 

“So scrupulous for others,” he continued, “and yet so 
careless for herself! She wanted me to nurse my cold by 
staying at home to-day, and yet will not promise to avoid 
the danger of catching an ulcerated sore throat herself. Is 
this fair, Mrs. Weston? — Judge between us. Have not I 
some right to complain? I am sure of your kind support and 
aid.” 

Emma saw Mrs. Weston’s surprize, and felt that it must 
be great, at an address which, in words and manner, was 
assuming to himself the right of first interest in her; and as 
for herself, she was too much provoked and offended to 
have the power of directly saying any thing to the purpose. 
She could only give him a look; but it was such a look as 
she thought must restore him to his senses, and then left 
the sofa, removing to a seat by her sister, and giving her all 
her attention. 

She had not time to know how Mr. Elton took the reproof, 
so rapidly did another subject succeed; for Mr. John 
Knightley now came into the room from examining the 
weather, and opened on them all with the information of 


the ground being covered with snow, and of its still snowing 
fast, with a strong drifting wind; concluding with these 
words to Mr. Woodhouse: 

“This will prove a spirited beginning of your winter 
engagements, sir. Something new for your coachman and 
horses to be making their way through a storm of snow.” 

Poor Mr. Woodhouse was silent from consternation; but 
every body else had something to say; every body was 
either surprized or not surprized, and had some question to 
ask, or some comfort to offer. Mrs. Weston and Emma tried 
earnestly to cheer him and turn his attention from his son- 
in-law, who was pursuing his triumph rather unfeelingly. 

“T admired your resolution very much, sir,” said he, “in 
venturing out in such weather, for of course you saw there 
would be snow very soon. Every body must have seen the 
snow coming on. I admired your spirit; and I dare say we 
shall get home very well. Another hour or two’s snow can 
hardly make the road impassable; and we are two 
carriages; if one is blown over in the bleak part of the 
common field there will be the other at hand. I dare say we 
Shall be all safe at Hartfield before midnight.” 

Mr. Weston, with triumph of a different sort, was 
confessing that he had known it to be snowing some time, 
but had not said a word, lest it should make Mr. Woodhouse 
uncomfortable, and be an excuse for his hurrying away. As 
to there being any quantity of snow fallen or likely to fall to 
impede their return, that was a mere joke; he was afraid 
they would find no difficulty. He wished the road might be 
impassable, that he might be able to keep them all at 
Randalls; and with the utmost good-will was sure that 
accommodation might be found for every body, calling on 
his wife to agree with him, that with a little contrivance, 
every body might be lodged, which she hardly knew how to 
do, from the consciousness of there being but two spare 
rooms in the house. 


“What is to be done, my dear Emma? — what is to be 
done?” was Mr. Woodhouse’s first exclamation, and all that 
he could say for some time. To her he looked for comfort; 
and her assurances of safety, her representation of the 
excellence of the horses, and of James, and of their having 
so many friends about them, revived him a little. 

His eldest daughter’s alarm was equal to his own. The 
horror of being blocked up at Randalls, while her children 
were at Hartfield, was full in her imagination; and fancying 
the road to be now just passable for adventurous people, 
but in a state that admitted no delay, she was eager to have 
it settled, that her father and Emma should remain at 
Randalls, while she and her husband set forward instantly 
through all the possible accumulations of drifted snow that 
might impede them. 

“You had better order the carriage directly, my love,” 
said she; “I dare say we shall be able to get along, if we set 
off directly; and if we do come to any thing very bad, I can 
get out and walk. I am not at all afraid. I should not mind 
walking half the way. I could change my shoes, you know, 
the moment I got home; and it is not the sort of thing that 
gives me cold.” 

“Indeed!” replied he. “Then, my dear Isabella, it is the 
most extraordinary sort of thing in the world, for in general 
every thing does give you cold. Walk home! — you are 
prettily shod for walking home, I dare say. It will be bad 
enough for the horses.” 

Isabella turned to Mrs. Weston for her approbation of the 
plan. Mrs. Weston could only approve. Isabella then went to 
Emma; but Emma could not so entirely give up the hope of 
their being all able to get away; and they were still 
discussing the point, when Mr. Knightley, who had left the 
room immediately after his brother’s first report of the 
snow, came back again, and told them that he had been out 
of doors to examine, and could answer for there not being 
the smallest difficulty in their getting home, whenever they 


liked it, either now or an hour hence. He had gone beyond 
the sweep — some way along the Highbury road — the 
snow was nowhere above half an inch deep — in many 
places hardly enough to whiten the ground; a very few 
flakes were falling at present, but the clouds were parting, 
and there was every appearance of its being soon over. He 
had seen the coachmen, and they both agreed with him in 
there being nothing to apprehend. 

To Isabella, the relief of such tidings was very great, and 
they were scarcely less acceptable to Emma on her father’s 
account, who was immediately set as much at ease on the 
subject as his nervous constitution allowed; but the alarm 
that had been raised could not be appeased so as to admit 
of any comfort for him while he continued at Randalls. He 
was Satisfied of there being no present danger in returning 
home, but no assurances could convince him that it was 
safe to stay; and while the others were variously urging and 
recommending, Mr. Knightley and Emma settled it in a few 
brief sentences: thus — 

“Your father will not be easy; why do not you go?” 

“T am ready, if the others are.” 

“Shall I ring the bell?” 

“Yes, do.” 

And the bell was rung, and the carriages spoken for. A 
few minutes more, and Emma hoped to see one 
troublesome companion deposited in his own house, to get 
sober and cool, and the other recover his temper and 
happiness when this visit of hardship were over. 

The carriage came: and Mr. Woodhouse, always the first 
object on such occasions, was carefully attended to his own 
by Mr. Knightley and Mr. Weston; but not all that either 
could say could prevent some renewal of alarm at the sight 
of the snow which had actually fallen, and the discovery of 
a much darker night than he had been prepared for. “He 
was afraid they should have a very bad drive. He was afraid 
poor Isabella would not like it. And there would be poor 


Emma in the carriage behind. He did not know what they 
had best do. They must keep as much together as they 
could;” and James was talked to, and given a charge to go 
very slow and wait for the other carriage. 

Isabella stept in after her father; John Knightley, 
forgetting that he did not belong to their party, stept in 
after his wife very naturally; so that Emma found, on being 
escorted and followed into the second carriage by Mr. 
Elton, that the door was to be lawfully shut on them, and 
that they were to have a tete-a-tete drive. It would not have 
been the awkwardness of a moment, it would have been 
rather a pleasure, previous to the suspicions of this very 
day; she could have talked to him of Harriet, and the three- 
quarters of a mile would have seemed but one. But now, 
she would rather it had not happened. She believed he had 
been drinking too much of Mr. Weston’s good wine, and felt 
sure that he would want to be talking nonsense. 

To restrain him as much as might be, by her own 
manners, she was immediately preparing to speak with 
exquisite calmness and gravity of the weather and the 
night; but scarcely had she begun, scarcely had they 
passed the sweep-gate and joined the other carriage, than 
she found her subject cut up — her hand seized — her 
attention demanded, and Mr. Elton actually making violent 
love to her: availing himself of the precious opportunity, 
declaring sentiments which must be already well known, 
hoping — fearing — adoring — ready to die if she refused 
him; but flattering himself that his ardent attachment and 
unequalled love and unexampled passion could not fail of 
having some effect, and in short, very much resolved on 
being seriously accepted as soon as possible. It really was 
so. Without scruple — without apology — without much 
apparent diffidence, Mr. Elton, the lover of Harriet, was 
professing himself her lover. She tried to stop him; but 
vainly; he would go on, and say it all. Angry as she was, the 
thought of the moment made her resolve to restrain herself 


when she did speak. She felt that half this folly must be 
drunkenness, and therefore could hope that it might belong 
only to the passing hour. Accordingly, with a mixture of the 
serious and the playful, which she hoped would best suit 
his half and half state, she replied, 

“T am very much astonished, Mr. Elton. This to me! you 
forget yourself — you take me for my friend — any message 
to Miss Smith I shall be happy to deliver; but no more of 
this to me, if you please.” 

“Miss Smith! — message to Miss Smith! — What could 
she possibly mean!” — And he repeated her words with 
such assurance of accent, such boastful pretence of 
amazement, that she could not help replying with 
quickness, 

“Mr. Elton, this is the most extraordinary conduct! and I 
can account for it only in one way; you are not yourself, or 
you could not speak either to me, or of Harriet, in such a 
manner. Command yourself enough to say no more, and I 
will endeavour to forget it.” 

But Mr. Elton had only drunk wine enough to elevate his 
Spirits, not at all to confuse his intellects. He perfectly 
knew his own meaning; and having warmly protested 
against her suspicion as most injurious, and _ slightly 
touched upon his respect for Miss Smith as her friend, — 
but acknowledging his wonder that Miss Smith should be 
mentioned at all, — he resumed the subject of his own 
passion, and was very urgent for a favourable answer. 

As she thought less of his inebriety, she thought more of 
his inconstancy and presumption; and with fewer struggles 
for politeness, replied, 

“It is impossible for me to doubt any longer. You have 
made yourself too clear. Mr. Elton, my astonishment is 
much beyond any thing I can express. After such behaviour, 
as I have witnessed during the last month, to Miss Smith — 
such attentions as I have been in the daily habit of 
observing — to be addressing me in this manner — this is 


an unsteadiness of character, indeed, which I had not 
supposed possible! Believe me, sir, I am far, very far, from 
gratified in being the object of such professions.” 

“Good Heaven!” cried Mr. Elton, “what can be the 
meaning of this? — Miss Smith! — I never thought of Miss 
Smith in the whole course of my existence — never paid her 
any attentions, but as your friend: never cared whether she 
were dead or alive, but as your friend. If she has fancied 
otherwise, her own wishes have misled her, and I am very 
sorry — extremely sorry — But, Miss Smith, indeed! — Oh! 
Miss Woodhouse! who can think of Miss Smith, when Miss 
Woodhouse is near! No, upon my honour, there is no 
unsteadiness of character. I have thought only of you. I 
protest against having paid the smallest attention to any 
one else. Every thing that I have said or done, for many 
weeks past, has been with the sole view of marking my 
adoration of yourself. You cannot really, seriously, doubt it. 
No! — (in an accent meant to be insinuating) — I am sure 
you have seen and understood me.” 

It would be impossible to say what Emma felt, on hearing 
this — which of all her unpleasant sensations was 
uppermost. She was too completely overpowered to be 
immediately able to reply: and two moments of silence 
being ample encouragement for Mr. Elton’s sanguine state 
of mind, he tried to take her hand again, as he joyously 
exclaimed — 

“Charming Miss Woodhouse! allow me to interpret this 
interesting silence. It confesses that you have long 
understood me.” 

“No, sir,” cried Emma, “it confesses no such thing. So far 
from having long understood you, I have been in a most 
complete error with respect to your views, till this moment. 
As to myself, I am very sorry that you should have been 
giving way to any feelings — Nothing could be farther from 
my wishes — your attachment to my friend Harriet — your 
pursuit of her, (pursuit, it appeared,) gave me great 


pleasure, and I have been very earnestly wishing you 
success: but had I supposed that she were not your 
attraction to Hartfield, I should certainly have thought you 
judged ill in making your visits so frequent. Am I to believe 
that you have never sought to recommend yourself 
particularly to Miss Smith? — that you have never thought 
seriously of her?” 

“Never, madam,” cried he, affronted in his turn: “never, I 
assure you. / think seriously of Miss Smith! — Miss Smith is 
a very good sort of girl; and I should be happy to see her 
respectably settled. I wish her extremely well: and, no 
doubt, there are men who might not object to — Every body 
has their level: but as for myself, I am not, I think, quite so 
much at a loss. I need not so totally despair of an equal 
alliance, as to be addressing myself to Miss Smith! — No, 
madam, my visits to Hartfield have been for yourself only; 
and the encouragement I received—” 

“Encouragement! — I give you encouragement! — Sir, 
you have been entirely mistaken in supposing it. I have 
seen you only as the admirer of my friend. In no other light 
could you have been more to me than a common 
acquaintance. I am exceedingly sorry: but it is well that the 
mistake ends where it does. Had the same behaviour 
continued, Miss Smith might have been led into a 
misconception of your views; not being aware, probably, 
any more than myself, of the very great inequality which 
you are so sensible of. But, as it is, the disappointment is 
single, and, I trust, will not be lasting. I have no thoughts of 
matrimony at present.” 

He was too angry to say another word; her manner too 
decided to invite supplication; and in this state of swelling 
resentment, and mutually deep mortification, they had to 
continue together a few minutes longer, for the fears of Mr. 
Woodhouse had confined them to a foot-pace. If there had 
not been so much anger, there would have been desperate 
awkwardness; but their straightforward emotions left no 


room for the little zigzags of embarrassment. Without 
knowing when the carriage turned into Vicarage Lane, or 
when it stopped, they found themselves, all at once, at the 
door of his house; and he was out before another syllable 
passed. — Emma then felt it indispensable to wish him a 
good night. The compliment was just returned, coldly and 
proudly; and, under indescribable irritation of spirits, she 
was then conveyed to Hartfield. 

There she was welcomed, with the utmost delight, by her 
father, who had been trembling for the dangers of a solitary 
drive from Vicarage Lane — turning a corner which he 
could never bear to think of — and in strange hands — a 
mere common coachman — no James; and there it seemed 
as if her return only were wanted to make every thing go 
well: for Mr. John Knightley, ashamed of his ill-humour, was 
now all kindness and attention; and so _ particularly 
solicitous for the comfort of her father, as to seem — if not 
quite ready to join him in a basin of gruel — perfectly 
sensible of its being exceedingly wholesome; and the day 
was concluding in peace and comfort to all their little party, 
except herself. — But her mind had never been in such 
perturbation; and it needed a very strong effort to appear 
attentive and cheerful till the usual hour of separating 
allowed her the relief of quiet reflection. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The hair was curled, and the maid sent away, and Emma 
sat down to think and be miserable. — It was a wretched 
business indeed! — Such an overthrow of every thing she 
had been wishing for! — Such a development of every thing 
most unwelcome! — Such a blow for Harriet! — that was 
the worst of all. Every part of it brought pain and 
humiliation, of some sort or other; but, compared with the 
evil to Harriet, all was light; and she would gladly have 
submitted to feel yet more mistaken — more in error — 
more disgraced by mis-judgment, than she actually was, 
could the effects of her blunders have been confined to 
herself. 

“If I had not persuaded Harriet into liking the man, I 
could have borne any thing. He might have doubled his 
presumption to me — but poor Harriet!” 

How she could have been so deceived! — He protested 
that he had never thought seriously of Harriet — never! 
She looked back as well as she could; but it was all 
confusion. She had taken up the idea, she supposed, and 
made every thing bend to it. His manners, however, must 
have been unmarked, wavering, dubious, or she could not 
have been so misled. 

The picture! — How eager he had been about the 
picture! — and the charade! — and an hundred other 
circumstances; — how clearly they had seemed to point at 
Harriet. To be sure, the charade, with its “ready wit” — but 
then the “soft eyes” — in fact it suited neither; it was a 
jumble without taste or truth. Who could have seen through 
such thick-headed nonsense? 

Certainly she had often, especially of late, thought his 
manners to herself unnecessarily gallant; but it had passed 
as his way, as a mere error of judgment, of knowledge, of 


taste, as one proof among others that he had not always 
lived in the best society, that with all the gentleness of his 
address, true elegance was sometimes wanting; but, till 
this very day, she had never, for an instant, suspected it to 
mean any thing but grateful respect to her as Harriet’s 
friend. 

To Mr. John Knightley was she indebted for her first idea 
on the subject, for the first start of its possibility. There was 
no denying that those brothers had penetration. She 
remembered what Mr. Knightley had once said to her about 
Mr. Elton, the caution he had given, the conviction he had 
professed that Mr. Elton would never marry indiscreetly; 
and blushed to think how much truer a knowledge of his 
character had been there shewn than any she had reached 
herself. It was dreadfully mortifying; but Mr. Elton was 
proving himself, in many respects, the very reverse of what 
she had meant and believed him; proud, assuming, 
conceited; very full of his own claims, and little concerned 
about the feelings of others. 

Contrary to the usual course of things, Mr. Elton’s 
wanting to pay his addresses to her had sunk him in her 
opinion. His professions and his proposals did him no 
service. She thought nothing of his attachment, and was 
insulted by his hopes. He wanted to marry well, and having 
the arrogance to raise his eyes to her, pretended to be in 
love; but she was perfectly easy as to his not suffering any 
disappointment that need be cared for. There had been no 
real affection either in his language or manners. Sighs and 
fine words had been given in abundance; but she could 
hardly devise any set of expressions, or fancy any tone of 
voice, less allied with real love. She need not trouble 
herself to pity him. He only wanted to aggrandise and 
enrich himself; and if Miss Woodhouse of Hartfield, the 
heiress of thirty thousand pounds, were not quite so easily 
obtained as he had fancied, he would soon try for Miss 
Somebody else with twenty, or with ten. 


But — that he should talk of encouragement, should 
consider her as aware of his views, accepting his 
attentions, meaning (in short), to marry him! — should 
suppose himself her equal in connexion or mind! — look 
down upon her friend, so well understanding the 
gradations of rank below him, and be so blind to what rose 
above, as to fancy himself shewing no presumption in 
addressing her! — It was most provoking. 

Perhaps it was not fair to expect him to feel how very 
much he was her inferior in talent, and all the elegancies of 
mind. The very want of such equality might prevent his 
perception of it; but he must know that in fortune and 
consequence she was greatly his superior. He must know 
that the Woodhouses had been settled for several 
generations at Hartfield, the younger branch of a very 
ancient family — and that the Eltons were nobody. The 
landed property of Hartfield certainly was inconsiderable, 
being but a sort of notch in the Donwell Abbey estate, to 
which all the rest of Highbury belonged; but their fortune, 
from other sources, was such as to make them scarcely 
secondary to Donwell Abbey itself, in every other kind of 
consequence; and the Woodhouses had long held a high 
place in the consideration of the neighbourhood which Mr. 
Elton had first entered not two years ago, to make his way 
as he could, without any alliances but in trade, or any thing 
to recommend him to notice but his situation and his 
civility. — But he had fancied her in love with him; that 
evidently must have been his dependence; and after raving 
a little about the seeming incongruity of gentle manners 
and a conceited head, Emma was obliged in common 
honesty to stop and admit that her own behaviour to him 
had been so complaisant and obliging, so full of courtesy 
and attention, as (supposing her real motive unperceived) 
might warrant a man of ordinary observation and delicacy, 
like Mr. Elton, in fancying himself a very decided favourite. 
If she had so misinterpreted his feelings, she had little right 


to wonder that he, with self-interest to blind him, should 
have mistaken hers. 

The first error and the worst lay at her door. It was 
foolish, it was wrong, to take so active a part in bringing 
any two people together. It was adventuring too far, 
assuming too much, making light of what ought to be 
serious, a trick of what ought to be simple. She was quite 
concerned and ashamed, and resolved to do such things no 
more. 

“Here have I,” said she, “actually talked poor Harriet 
into being very much attached to this man. She might never 
have thought of him but for me; and certainly never would 
have thought of him with hope, if I had not assured her of 
his attachment, for she is as modest and humble as I used 
to think him. Oh! that I had been satisfied with persuading 
her not to accept young Martin. There I was quite right. 
That was well done of me; but there I should have stopped, 
and left the rest to time and chance. I was introducing her 
into good company, and giving her the opportunity of 
pleasing some one worth having; I ought not to have 
attempted more. But now, poor girl, her peace is cut up for 
some time. I have been but half a friend to her; and if she 
were not to feel this disappointment so very much, I am 
sure I have not an idea of any body else who would be at all 
desirable for her; — William Coxe — Oh! no, I could not 
endure William Coxe — a pert young lawyer.” 

She stopt to blush and laugh at her own relapse, and 
then resumed a more serious, more dispiriting cogitation 
upon what had been, and might be, and must be. The 
distressing explanation she had to make to Harriet, and all 
that poor Harriet would be suffering, with the awkwardness 
of future meetings, the difficulties of continuing or 
discontinuing the acquaintance, of subduing feelings, 
concealing resentment, and avoiding eclat, were enough to 
occupy her in most unmirthful reflections some time longer, 


and she went to bed at last with nothing settled but the 
conviction of her having blundered most dreadfully. 

To youth and natural cheerfulness like Emma’s, though 
under temporary gloom at night, the return of day will 
hardly fail to bring return of spirits. The youth and 
cheerfulness of morning are in happy analogy, and of 
powerful operation; and if the distress be not poignant 
enough to keep the eyes unclosed, they will be sure to open 
to sensations of softened pain and brighter hope. 

Emma got up on the morrow more disposed for comfort 
than she had gone to bed, more ready to see alleviations of 
the evil before her, and to depend on getting tolerably out 
of it. 

It was a great consolation that Mr. Elton should not be 
really in love with her, or so particularly amiable as to make 
it shocking to disappoint him — that Harriet’s nature 
should not be of that superior sort in which the feelings are 
most acute and retentive — and that there could be no 
necessity for any body’s knowing what had passed except 
the three principals, and especially for her father’s being 
given a moment’s uneasiness about it. 

These were very cheering thoughts; and the sight of a 
great deal of snow on the ground did her further service, 
for any thing was welcome that might justify their all three 
being quite asunder at present. 

The weather was most favourable for her; though 
Christmas Day, she could not go to church. Mr. Woodhouse 
would have been miserable had his daughter attempted it, 
and she was therefore safe from either exciting or receiving 
unpleasant and most unsuitable ideas. The ground covered 
with snow, and the atmosphere in that unsettled state 
between frost and thaw, which is of all others the most 
unfriendly for exercise, every morning beginning in rain or 
snow, and every evening setting in to freeze, she was for 
many days a most honourable prisoner. No intercourse with 
Harriet possible but by note; no church for her on Sunday 


any more than on Christmas Day; and no need to find 
excuses for Mr. Elton’s absenting himself. 

It was weather which might fairly confine every body at 
home; and though she hoped and believed him to be really 
taking comfort in some society or other, it was very 
pleasant to have her father so well satisfied with his being 
all alone in his own house, too wise to stir out; and to hear 
him say to Mr. Knightley, whom no weather could keep 
entirely from them, — 

“Ah! Mr. Knightley, why do not you stay at home like poor 
Mr. Elton?” 

These days of confinement would have been, but for her 
private perplexities, remarkably comfortable, as such 
seclusion exactly suited her brother, whose feelings must 
always be of great importance to his companions; and he 
had, besides, so thoroughly cleared off his ill-humour at 
Randalls, that his amiableness never failed him during the 
rest of his stay at Hartfield. He was always agreeable and 
obliging, and speaking pleasantly of every body. But with all 
the hopes of cheerfulness, and all the present comfort of 
delay, there was still such an evil hanging over her in the 
hour of explanation with Harriet, as made it impossible for 
Emma to be ever perfectly at ease. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley were not detained long at 
Hartfield. The weather soon improved enough for those to 
move who must move; and Mr. Woodhouse having, as usual, 
tried to persuade his daughter to stay behind with all her 
children, was obliged to see the whole party set off, and 
return to his lamentations over the destiny of poor Isabella; 
— which poor Isabella, passing her life with those she 
doated on, full of their merits, blind to their faults, and 
always innocently busy, might have been a model of right 
feminine happiness. 

The evening of the very day on which they went brought 
a note from Mr. Elton to Mr. Woodhouse, a long, civil, 
ceremonious note, to. say, with Mr. Elton’s best 
compliments, “that he was proposing to leave Highbury the 
following morning in his way to Bath; where, in compliance 
with the pressing entreaties of some friends, he had 
engaged to spend a few weeks, and very much regretted 
the impossibility he was under, from various circumstances 
of weather and business, of taking a personal leave of Mr. 
Woodhouse, of whose friendly civilities he should ever 
retain a grateful sense — and had Mr. Woodhouse any 
commands, should be happy to attend to them.” 

Emma was most agreeably surprized. — Mr. Elton’s 
absence just at this time was the very thing to be desired. 
She admired him for contriving it, though not able to give 
him much credit for the manner in which it was announced. 
Resentment could not have been more plainly spoken than 
in a civility to her father, from which she was so pointedly 
excluded. She had not even a share in his opening 
compliments. — Her name was not mentioned; — and there 
was So Striking a change in all this, and such an ill-judged 
solemnity of leave-taking in his graceful acknowledgments, 


as she thought, at first, could not escape her father’s 
suspicion. 

It did, however. — Her father was quite taken up with the 
surprize of so sudden a journey, and his fears that Mr. Elton 
might never get safely to the end of it, and saw nothing 
extraordinary in his language. It was a very useful note, for 
it supplied them with fresh matter for thought and 
conversation during the rest of their lonely evening. Mr. 
Woodhouse talked over his alarms, and Emma was in spirits 
to persuade them away with all her usual promptitude. 

She now resolved to keep Harriet no longer in the dark. 
She had reason to believe her nearly recovered from her 
cold, and it was desirable that she should have as much 
time as possible for getting the better of her other 
complaint before the gentleman’s return. She went to Mrs. 
Goddard’s accordingly the very next day, to undergo the 
necessary penance of communication; and a severe one it 
was. — She had to destroy all the hopes which she had 
been so industriously feeding — to appear in the 
ungracious character of the one preferred — and 
acknowledge herself grossly mistaken and mis-judging in 
all her ideas on one subject, all her observations, all her 
convictions, all her prophecies for the last six weeks. 

The confession completely renewed her first shame — 
and the sight of Harriet’s tears made her think that she 
should never be in charity with herself again. 

Harriet bore the intelligence very well — blaming nobody 
— and in every thing testifying such an ingenuousness of 
disposition and lowly opinion of herself, as must appear 
with particular advantage at that moment to her friend. 

Emma was in the humour to value simplicity and 
modesty to the utmost; and all that was amiable, all that 
ought to be attaching, seemed on Harriet’s side, not her 
own. Harriet did not consider herself as having any thing to 
complain of. The affection of such a man as Mr. Elton would 
have been too great a distinction. — She never could have 


deserved him — and nobody but so partial and kind a friend 
as Miss Woodhouse would have thought it possible. 

Her tears fell abundantly — but her grief was so truly 
artless, that no dignity could have made it more 
respectable in Emma’s eyes — and she listened to her and 
tried to console her with all her heart and understanding — 
really for the time convinced that Harriet was the superior 
creature of the two — and that to resemble her would be 
more for her own welfare and happiness than all that 
genius or intelligence could do. 

It was rather too late in the day to set about being 
simple-minded and ignorant; but she left her with every 
previous resolution confirmed of being humble and 
discreet, and repressing imagination all the rest of her life. 
Her second duty now, inferior only to her father’s claims, 
was to promote Harriet’s comfort, and endeavour to prove 
her own affection in some better method than by match- 
making. She got her to Hartfield, and shewed her the most 
unvarying kindness, striving to occupy and amuse her, and 
by books and conversation, to drive Mr. Elton from her 
thoughts. 

Time, she knew, must be allowed for this being 
thoroughly done; and she could suppose herself but an 
indifferent judge of such matters in general, and very 
inadequate to sympathise in an attachment to Mr. Elton in 
particular; but it seemed to her reasonable that at Harriet’s 
age, and with the entire extinction of all hope, such a 
progress might be made towards a state of composure by 
the time of Mr. Elton’s return, as to allow them all to meet 
again in the common routine of acquaintance, without any 
danger of betraying sentiments or increasing them. 

Harriet did think him all perfection, and maintained the 
non-existence of any body equal to him in person or 
goodness — and did, in truth, prove herself more resolutely 
in love than Emma had foreseen; but yet it appeared to her 
so natural, so inevitable to strive against an inclination of 


that sort unrequited, that she could not comprehend its 
continuing very long in equal force. 

If Mr. Elton, on his return, made his own indifference as 
evident and indubitable as she could not doubt he would 
anxiously do, she could not imagine Harriet’s persisting to 
place her happiness in the sight or the recollection of him. 

Their being fixed, so absolutely fixed, in the same place, 
was bad for each, for all three. Not one of them had the 
power of removal, or of effecting any material change of 
society. They must encounter each other, and make the best 
of it. 

Harriet was farther unfortunate in the tone of her 
companions at Mrs. Goddard’s; Mr. Elton being the 
adoration of all the teachers and great girls in the school; 
and it must be at Hartfield only that she could have any 
chance of hearing him spoken of with cooling moderation 
or repellent truth. Where the wound had been given, there 
must the cure be found if anywhere; and Emma felt that, till 
she saw her in the way of cure, there could be no true 
peace for herself. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Mr. Frank Churchill did not come. When the time proposed 
drew near, Mrs. Weston’s fears were justified in the arrival 
of a letter of excuse. For the present, he could not be 
spared, to his “very great mortification and regret; but still 
he looked forward with the hope of coming to Randalls at 
no distant period.” 

Mrs. Weston was exceedingly disappointed — much more 
disappointed, in fact, than her husband, though her 
dependence on seeing the young man had been so much 
more sober: but a sanguine temper, though for ever 
expecting more good than occurs, does not always pay for 
its hopes by any proportionate depression. It soon flies over 
the present failure, and begins to hope again. For half an 
hour Mr. Weston was surprized and sorry; but then he 
began to perceive that Frank’s coming two or three months 
later would be a much better plan; better time of year; 
better weather; and that he would be able, without any 
doubt, to stay considerably longer with them than if he had 
come sooner. 

These feelings rapidly restored his comfort, while Mrs. 
Weston, of a more apprehensive disposition, foresaw 
nothing but a repetition of excuses and delays; and after all 
her concern for what her husband was to suffer, suffered a 
great deal more herself. 

Emma was not at this time in a state of spirits to care 
really about Mr. Frank Churchill’s not coming, except as a 
disappointment at Randalls. The acquaintance at present 
had no charm for her. She wanted, rather, to be quiet, and 
out of temptation; but still, as it was desirable that she 
should appear, in general, like her usual self, she took care 
to express as much interest in the circumstance, and enter 


as warmly into Mr. and Mrs. Weston’s disappointment, as 
might naturally belong to their friendship. 

She was the first to announce it to Mr. Knightley; and 
exclaimed quite as much as was necessary, (or, being acting 
a part, perhaps rather more,) at the conduct of the 
Churchills, in keeping him away. She then proceeded to say 
a good deal more than she felt, of the advantage of such an 
addition to their confined society in Surry; the pleasure of 
looking at somebody new; the gala-day to Highbury entire, 
which the sight of him would have made; and ending with 
reflections on the Churchills again, found herself directly 
involved in a disagreement with Mr. Knightley; and, to her 
great amusement, perceived that she was taking the other 
side of the question from her real opinion, and making use 
of Mrs. Weston’s arguments against herself. 

“The Churchills are very likely in fault,” said Mr. 
Knightley, coolly; “but I dare say he might come if he 
would.” 

“IT do not know why you should say so. He wishes 
exceedingly to come; but his uncle and aunt will not spare 
him.” 

“T cannot believe that he has not the power of coming, if 
he made a point of it. It is too unlikely, for me to believe it 
without proof.” 

“How odd you are! What has Mr. Frank Churchill done, 
to make you suppose him such an unnatural creature?” 

“T am not supposing him at all an unnatural creature, in 
suspecting that he may have learnt to be above his 
connexions, and to care very little for any thing but his own 
pleasure, from living with those who have always set him 
the example of it. It is a great deal more natural than one 
could wish, that a young man, brought up by those who are 
proud, luxurious, and selfish, should be proud, luxurious, 
and selfish too. If Frank Churchill had wanted to see his 
father, he would have contrived it between September and 
January. A man at his age — what is he? — three or four- 


and-twenty — cannot be without the means of doing as 
much as that. It is impossible.” 

“That’s easily said, and easily felt by you, who have 
always been your own master. You are the worst judge in 
the world, Mr. Knightley, of the difficulties of dependence. 
You do not know what it is to have tempers to manage.” 

“Tt is not to be conceived that a man of three or four-and- 
twenty should not have liberty of mind or limb to that 
amount. He cannot want money — he cannot want leisure. 
We know, on the contrary, that he has so much of both, that 
he is glad to get rid of them at the idlest haunts in the 
kingdom. We hear of him for ever at some watering-place 
or other. A little while ago, he was at Weymouth. This 
proves that he can leave the Churchills.” 

“Yes, sometimes he can.” 

“And those times are whenever he thinks it worth his 
while; whenever there is any temptation of pleasure.” 

“It is very unfair to judge of any body’s conduct, without 
an intimate knowledge of their situation. Nobody, who has 
not been in the interior of a family, can say what the 
difficulties of any individual of that family may be. We 
ought to be acquainted with Enscombe, and with Mrs. 
Churchill’s temper, before we pretend to decide upon what 
her nephew can do. He may, at times, be able to do a great 
deal more than he can at others.” 

“There is one thing, Emma, which a man can always do, 
if he chuses, and that is, his duty; not by manoeuvring and 
finessing, but by vigour and resolution. It is Frank 
Churchill’s duty to pay this attention to his father. He 
knows it to be so, by his promises and messages; but if he 
wished to do it, it might be done. A man who felt rightly 
would say at once, simply and resolutely, to Mrs. Churchill 
—’Every sacrifice of mere pleasure you will always find me 
ready to make to your convenience; but I must go and see 
my father immediately. I know he would be hurt by my 
failing in such a mark of respect to him on the present 


occasion. I shall, therefore, set off to-morrow.’ — If he 
would say so to her at once, in the tone of decision 
becoming a man, there would be no opposition made to his 
going.” 

“No,” said Emma, laughing; “but perhaps there might be 
some made to his coming back again. Such language for a 
young man entirely dependent, to use! — Nobody but you, 
Mr. Knightley, would imagine it possible. But you have not 
an idea of what is requisite in situations directly opposite to 
your own. Mr. Frank Churchill to be making such a speech 
as that to the uncle and aunt, who have brought him up, 
and are to provide for him! — Standing up in the middle of 
the room, I suppose, and speaking as loud as he could! — 
How can you imagine such conduct practicable?” 

“Depend upon it, Emma, a sensible man would find no 
difficulty in it. He would feel himself in the right; and the 
declaration — made, of course, as a man of sense would 
make it, in a proper manner — would do him more good, 
raise him higher, fix his interest stronger with the people 
he depended on, than all that a line of shifts and expedients 
can ever do. Respect would be added to affection. They 
would feel that they could trust him; that the nephew who 
had done rightly by his father, would do rightly by them; for 
they know, as well as he does, as well as all the world must 
know, that he ought to pay this visit to his father; and while 
meanly exerting their power to delay it, are in their hearts 
not thinking the better of him for submitting to their 
whims. Respect for right conduct is felt by every body. If he 
would act in this sort of manner, on principle, consistently, 
regularly, their little minds would bend to his.” 

“T rather doubt that. You are very fond of bending little 
minds; but where little minds belong to rich people in 
authority, I think they have a knack of swelling out, till they 
are quite as unmanageable as great ones. I can imagine, 
that if you, as you are, Mr. Knightley, were to be 
transported and placed all at once in Mr. Frank Churchill’s 


situation, you would be able to say and do just what you 
have been recommending for him; and it might have a very 
good effect. The Churchills might not have a word to say in 
return; but then, you would have no habits of early 
obedience and long observance to break through. To him 
who has, it might not be so easy to burst forth at once into 
perfect independence, and set all their claims on his 
gratitude and regard at nought. He may have as strong a 
sense of what would be right, as you can have, without 
being so equal, under particular circumstances, to act up to 
it.” 

“Then it would not be so strong a sense. If it failed to 
produce equal exertion, it could not be an _ equal 
conviction.” 

“Oh, the difference of situation and habit! I wish you 
would try to understand what an amiable young man may 
be likely to feel in directly opposing those, whom as child 
and boy he has been looking up to all his life.” 

“Our amiable young man is a very weak young man, if 
this be the first occasion of his carrying through a 
resolution to do right against the will of others. It ought to 
have been a habit with him by this time, of following his 
duty, instead of consulting expediency. I can allow for the 
fears of the child, but not of the man. As he became 
rational, he ought to have roused himself and shaken off all 
that was unworthy in their authority. He ought to have 
opposed the first attempt on their side to make him slight 
his father. Had he begun as he ought, there would have 
been no difficulty now.” 

“We shall never agree about him,” cried Emma; “but that 
is nothing extraordinary. I have not the least idea of his 
being a weak young man: I feel sure that he is not. Mr. 
Weston would not be blind to folly, though in his own son; 
but he is very likely to have a more yielding, complying, 
mild disposition than would suit your notions of man’s 


perfection. I dare say he has; and though it may cut him off 
from some advantages, it will secure him many others.” 

“Yes; all the advantages of sitting still when he ought to 
move, and of leading a life of mere idle pleasure, and 
fancying himself extremely expert in finding excuses for it. 
He can sit down and write a fine flourishing letter, full of 
professions and falsehoods, and persuade himself that he 
has hit upon the very best method in the world of 
preserving peace at home and preventing his father’s 
having any right to complain. His letters disgust me.” 

“Your feelings are singular. They seem to satisfy every 
body else.” 

“T suspect they do not satisfy Mrs. Weston. They hardly 
can satisfy a woman of her good sense and quick feelings: 
standing in a mother’s place, but without a mother’s 
affection to blind her. It is on her account that attention to 
Randalls is doubly due, and she must doubly feel the 
omission. Had she been a person of consequence herself, 
he would have come I dare say; and it would not have 
signified whether he did or no. Can you think your friend 
behindhand in these sort of considerations? Do you suppose 
she does not often say all this to herself? No, Emma, your 
amiable young man can be amiable only in French, not in 
English. He may be very ‘amiable,’ have very good 
manners, and be very agreeable; but he can have no 
English delicacy towards the feelings of other people: 
nothing really amiable about him.” 

“You seem determined to think ill of him.” 

“Me! — not at all,” replied Mr. Knightley, rather 
displeased; “I do not want to think ill of him. I should be as 
ready to acknowledge his merits as any other man; but I 
hear of none, except what are merely personal; that he is 
well-grown and good-looking, with smooth, plausible 
manners.” 

“Well, if he have nothing else to recommend him, he will 
be a treasure at Highbury. We do not often look upon fine 


young men, well-bred and agreeable. We must not be nice 
and ask for all the virtues into the bargain. Cannot you 
imagine, Mr. Knightley, what a sensation his coming will 
produce? There will be but one subject throughout the 
parishes of Donwell and Highbury; but one interest — one 
object of curiosity; it will be all Mr. Frank Churchill; we 
shall think and speak of nobody else.” 

“You will excuse my being so much over-powered. If I 
find him conversable, I shall be glad of his acquaintance; 
but if he is only a chattering coxcomb, he will not occupy 
much of my time or thoughts.” 

“My idea of him is, that he can adapt his conversation to 
the taste of every body, and has the power as well as the 
wish of being universally agreeable. To you, he will talk of 
farming; to me, of drawing or music; and so on to every 
body, having that general information on all subjects which 
will enable him to follow the lead, or take the lead, just as 
propriety may require, and to speak extremely well on 
each; that is my idea of him.” 

“And mine,” said Mr. Knightley warmly, “is, that if he turn 
out any thing like it, he will be the most insufferable fellow 
breathing! What! at three-and-twenty to be the king of his 
company — the great man — the practised politician, who 
is to read every body’s character, and make every body’s 
talents conduce to the display of his own superiority; to be 
dispensing his flatteries around, that he may make all 
appear like fools compared with himself! My dear Emma, 
your own good sense could not endure such a puppy when 
it came to the point.” 

“T will say no more about him,” cried Emma, “you turn 
every thing to evil. We are both prejudiced; you against, I 
for him; and we have no chance of agreeing till he is really 
here.” 

“Prejudiced! I am not prejudiced.” 

“But I am very much, and without being at all ashamed 
of it. My love for Mr. and Mrs. Weston gives me a decided 


prejudice in his favour.” 

“He is a person I never think of from one month’s end to 
another,” said Mr. Knightley, with a degree of vexation, 
which made Emma immediately talk of something else, 
though she could not comprehend why he should be angry. 

To take a dislike to a young man, only because he 
appeared to be of a different disposition from himself, was 
unworthy the real liberality of mind which she was always 
used to acknowledge in him; for with all the high opinion of 
himself, which she had often laid to his charge, she had 
never before for a moment supposed it could make him 
unjust to the merit of another. 


VOLUME II 


CHAPTER I 


Emma and Harriet had been walking together one morning, 
and, in Emma’s opinion, had been talking enough of Mr. 
Elton for that day. She could not think that Harriet’s solace 
or her own sins required more; and she was therefore 
industriously getting rid of the subject as they returned; — 
but it burst out again when she thought she had succeeded, 
and after speaking some time of what the poor must suffer 
in winter, and receiving no other answer than a very 
plaintive—” Mr. Elton is so good to the poor!” she found 
something else must be done. 

They were just approaching the house where lived Mrs. 
and Miss Bates. She determined to call upon them and seek 
safety in numbers. There was always sufficient reason for 
such an attention; Mrs. and Miss Bates loved to be called 
on, and she knew she was considered by the very few who 
presumed ever to see imperfection in her, as rather 
negligent in that respect, and as not contributing what she 
ought to the stock of their scanty comforts. 

She had had many a hint from Mr. Knightley and some 
from her own heart, as to her deficiency — but none were 
equal to counteract the persuasion of its being very 
disagreeable, — a waste of time — tiresome women — and 
all the horror of being in danger of falling in with the 
second-rate and third-rate of Highbury, who were calling on 
them for ever, and therefore she seldom went near them. 
But now she made the sudden resolution of not passing 
their door without going in — observing, as she proposed it 
to Harriet, that, as well as she could calculate, they were 
just now quite safe from any letter from Jane Fairfax. 

The house belonged to people in business. Mrs. and Miss 
Bates occupied the drawing-room floor; and there, in the 
very moderate-sized apartment, which was every thing to 


them, the visitors were most cordially and even gratefully 
welcomed; the quiet neat old lady, who with her knitting 
was Seated in the warmest corner, wanting even to give up 
her place to Miss Woodhouse, and her more active, talking 
daughter, almost ready to overpower them with care and 
kindness, thanks for their visit, solicitude for their shoes, 
anxious inquiries after Mr. Woodhouse’s health, cheerful 
communications about her mother’s, and sweet-cake from 
the beaufet—” Mrs. Cole had just been there, just called in 
for ten minutes, and had been so good as to sit an hour 
with them, and she had taken a piece of cake and been so 
kind as to say she liked it very much; and, therefore, she 
hoped Miss Woodhouse and Miss Smith would do them the 
favour to eat a piece too.” 

The mention of the Coles was sure to be followed by that 
of Mr. Elton. There was intimacy between them, and Mr. 
Cole had heard from Mr. Elton since his going away. Emma 
knew what was coming; they must have the letter over 
again, and settle how long he had been gone, and how 
much he was engaged in company, and what a favourite he 
was wherever he went, and how full the Master of the 
Ceremonies’ ball had been; and she went through it very 
well, with all the interest and all the commendation that 
could be requisite, and always putting forward to prevent 
Harriet’s being obliged to say a word. 

This she had been prepared for when she entered the 
house; but meant, having once talked him handsomely over, 
to be no farther incommoded by any troublesome topic, and 
to wander at large amongst all the Mistresses and Misses 
of Highbury, and their card-parties. She had not been 
prepared to have Jane Fairfax succeed Mr. Elton; but he 
was actually hurried off by Miss Bates, she jumped away 
from him at last abruptly to the Coles, to usher in a letter 
from her niece. 

“Oh! yes — Mr. Elton, I understand — certainly as to 
dancing — Mrs. Cole was telling me that dancing at the 


rooms at Bath was — Mrs. Cole was so kind as to sit some 
time with us, talking of Jane; for as soon as she came in, 
she began inquiring after her, Jane is so very great a 
favourite there. Whenever she is with us, Mrs. Cole does 
not know how to shew her kindness enough; and I must say 
that Jane deserves it as much as any body can. And so she 
began inquiring after her directly, saying, ‘I know you 
cannot have heard from Jane lately, because it is not her 
time for writing;’ and when I immediately said, ‘But indeed 
we have, we had a letter this very morning,’ I do not know 
that I ever saw any body more surprized. ‘Have you, upon 
your honour?’ said she; ‘well, that is quite unexpected. Do 
let me hear what she says.” 

Emma’s politeness was at hand directly, to say, with 
smiling interest — 

“Have you heard from Miss Fairfax so lately? I am 
extremely happy. I hope she is well?” 

“Thank you. You are so kind!” replied the happily 
deceived aunt, while eagerly hunting for the letter.—”’ Oh! 
here it is. I was sure it could not be far off; but I had put my 
huswife upon it, you see, without being aware, and so it 
was quite hid, but I had it in my hand so very lately that I 
was almost sure it must be on the table. I was reading it to 
Mrs. Cole, and since she went away, I was reading it again 
to my mother, for it is such a pleasure to her — a letter 
from Jane — that she can never hear it often enough; so I 
knew it could not be far off, and here it is, only just under 
my huswife — and since you are so kind as to wish to hear 
what she says; — but, first of all, I really must, in justice to 
Jane, apologise for her writing so short a letter — only two 
pages you see — hardly two — and in general she fills the 
whole paper and crosses half. My mother often wonders 
that I can make it out so well. She often says, when the 
letter is first opened, ‘Well, Hetty, now I think you will be 
put to it to make out all that checker-work’ — don’t you, 
ma’am? — And then I tell her, I am sure she would contrive 


to make it out herself, if she had nobody to do it for her — 
every word of it — I am sure she would pore over it till she 
had made out every word. And, indeed, though my mother’s 
eyes are not so good as they were, she can see amazingly 
well still, thank God! with the help of spectacles. It is such 
a blessing! My mother’s are really very good indeed. Jane 
often says, when she is here, ‘I am sure, grandmama, you 
must have had very strong eyes to see as you do — and so 
much fine work as you have done too! — I only wish my 
eyes may last me as well.” 

All this spoken extremely fast obliged Miss Bates to stop 
for breath; and Emma said something very civil about the 
excellence of Miss Fairfax’s handwriting. 

“You are extremely kind,” replied Miss Bates, highly 
gratified; “you who are such a judge, and write so 
beautifully yourself. I am sure there is nobody’s praise that 
could give us so much pleasure as Miss Woodhouse’s. My 
mother does not hear; she is a little deaf you know. 
Ma’am,” addressing her, “do you hear what Miss 
Woodhouse is so obliging to say about Jane’s handwriting?” 

And Emma had the advantage of hearing her own silly 
compliment repeated twice over before the good old lady 
could comprehend it. She was pondering, in the meanwhile, 
upon the possibility, without seeming very rude, of making 
her escape from Jane Fairfax’s letter, and had almost 
resolved on hurrying away directly under some slight 
excuse, when Miss Bates turned to her again and seized 
her attention. 

“My mother’s deafness is very trifling you see — just 
nothing at all. By only raising my voice, and saying any 
thing two or three times over, she is sure to hear; but then 
she is used to my voice. But it is very remarkable that she 
should always hear Jane better than she does me. Jane 
speaks so distinct! However, she will not find her 
grandmama at all deafer than she was two years ago; 
which is saying a great deal at my mother’s time of life — 


and it really is full two years, you know, since she was here. 
We never were so long without seeing her before, and as I 
was telling Mrs. Cole, we shall hardly know how to make 
enough of her now.” 

“Are you expecting Miss Fairfax here soon?” 

“Oh yes; next week.” 

“Indeed! — that must be a very great pleasure.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind. Yes, next week. Every 
body is so surprized; and every body says the same obliging 
things. I am sure she will be as happy to see her friends at 
Highbury, as they can be to see her. Yes, Friday or 
Saturday; she cannot say which, because Colonel Campbell 
will be wanting the carriage himself one of those days. So 
very good of them to send her the whole way! But they 
always do, you know. Oh yes, Friday or Saturday next. That 
is what she writes about. That is the reason of her writing 
out of rule, as we call it; for, in the common course, we 
should not have heard from her before next Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“Yes, so I imagined. I was afraid there could be little 
chance of my hearing any thing of Miss Fairfax to-day.” 

“So obliging of you! No, we should not have heard, if it 
had not been for this particular circumstance, of her being 
to come here so soon. My mother is so delighted! — for she 
is to be three months with us at least. Three months, she 
Says so, positively, as I am going to have the pleasure of 
reading to you. The case is, you see, that the Campbells are 
going to Ireland. Mrs. Dixon has persuaded her father and 
mother to come over and see her directly. They had not 
intended to go over till the summer, but she is so impatient 
to see them again — for till she married, last October, she 
was never away from them so much as a week, which must 
make it very strange to be in different kingdoms, I was 
going to say, but however different countries, and so she 
wrote a very urgent letter to her mother — or her father, I 
declare I do not know which it was, but we shall see 


presently in Jane’s letter — wrote in Mr. Dixon’s name as 
well as her own, to press their coming over directly, and 
they would give them the meeting in Dublin, and take them 
back to their country seat, Baly-craig, a beautiful place, I 
fancy. Jane has heard a great deal of its beauty; from Mr. 
Dixon, I mean — I do not know that she ever heard about it 
from any body else; but it was very natural, you know, that 
he should like to speak of his own place while he was 
paying his addresses — and as Jane used to be very often 
walking out with them — for Colonel and Mrs. Campbell 
were very particular about their daughter’s not walking out 
often with only Mr. Dixon, for which I do not at all blame 
them; of course she heard every thing he might be telling 
Miss Campbell about his own home in Ireland; and I think 
she wrote us word that he had shewn them some drawings 
of the place, views that he had taken himself. He is a most 
amiable, charming young man, I believe. Jane was quite 
longing to go to Ireland, from his account of things.” 

At this moment, an ingenious and animating suspicion 
entering Emma’s brain with regard to Jane Fairfax, this 
charming Mr. Dixon, and the not going to Ireland, she said, 
with the insidious design of farther discovery, 

“You must feel it very fortunate that Miss Fairfax should 
be allowed to come to you at such a time. Considering the 
very particular friendship between her and Mrs. Dixon, you 
could hardly have expected her to be excused from 
accompanying Colonel and Mrs. Campbell.” 

“Very true, very true, indeed. The very thing that we 
have always been rather afraid of; for we should not have 
liked to have her at such a distance from us, for months 
together — not able to come if any thing was to happen. 
But you see, every thing turns out for the best. They want 
her (Mr. and Mrs. Dixon) excessively to come over with 
Colonel and Mrs. Campbell; quite depend upon it; nothing 
can be more kind or pressing than their joint invitation, 
Jane says, as you will hear presently; Mr. Dixon does not 


seem in the least backward in any attention. He is a most 
charming young man. Ever since the service he rendered 
Jane at Weymouth, when they were out in that party on the 
water, and she, by the sudden whirling round of something 
or other among the sails, would have been dashed into the 
sea at once, and actually was all but gone, if he had not, 
with the greatest presence of mind, caught hold of her 
habit — (I can never think of it without trembling!) — But 
ever since we had the history of that day, I have been so 
fond of Mr. Dixon!” 

“But, in spite of all her friends’ urgency, and her own 
wish of seeing Ireland, Miss Fairfax prefers devoting the 
time to you and Mrs. Bates?” 

“Yes — entirely her own doing, entirely her own choice; 
and Colonel and Mrs. Campbell think she does quite right, 
just what they should recommend; and indeed they 
particularly wish her to try her native air, as she has not 
been quite so well as usual lately.” 

“T am concerned to hear of it. I think they judge wisely. 
But Mrs. Dixon must be very much disappointed. Mrs. 
Dixon, I understand, has no remarkable degree of personal 
beauty; is not, by any means, to be compared with Miss 
Fairfax.” 

“Oh! no. You are very obliging to say such things — but 
certainly not. There is no comparison between them. Miss 
Campbell always was absolutely plain — but extremely 
elegant and amiable.” 

“Yes, that of course.” 

“Jane caught a bad cold, poor thing! so long ago as the 
7th of November, (as I am going to read to you,) and has 
never been well since. A long time, is not it, for a cold to 
hang upon her? She never mentioned it before, because she 
would not alarm us. Just like her! so considerate! — But 
however, she is so far from well, that her kind friends the 
Campbells think she had better come home, and try an air 
that always agrees with her; and they have no doubt that 


three or four months at Highbury will entirely cure her — 
and it is certainly a great deal better that she should come 
here, than go to Ireland, if she is unwell. Nobody could 
nurse her, as we should do.” 

“It appears to me the most desirable arrangement in the 
world.” 

“And so she is to come to us next Friday or Saturday, and 
the Campbells leave town in their way to Holyhead the 
Monday following — as you will find from Jane’s letter. So 
sudden! — You may guess, dear Miss Woodhouse, what a 
flurry it has thrown me in! If it was not for the drawback of 
her illness — but I am afraid we must expect to see her 
grown thin, and looking very poorly. I must tell you what an 
unlucky thing happened to me, as to that. I always make a 
point of reading Jane’s letters through to myself first, 
before I read them aloud to my mother, you know, for fear 
of there being any thing in them to distress her. Jane 
desired me to do it, so I always do: and so I began to-day 
with my usual caution; but no sooner did I come to the 
mention of her being unwell, than I burst out, quite 
frightened, with ‘Bless me! poor Jane is ill!’ — which my 
mother, being on the watch, heard distinctly, and was sadly 
alarmed at. However, when I read on, I found it was not 
near so bad as I had fancied at first; and I make so light of 
it now to her, that she does not think much about it. But I 
cannot imagine how I could be so off my guard. If Jane does 
not get well soon, we will call in Mr. Perry. The expense 
shall not be thought of; and though he is so liberal, and so 
fond of Jane that I dare say he would not mean to charge 
any thing for attendance, we could not suffer it to be so, 
you know. He has a wife and family to maintain, and is not 
to be giving away his time. Well, now I have just given you 
a hint of what Jane writes about, we will turn to her letter, 
and I am sure she tells her own story a great deal better 
than I can tell it for her.” 


“T am afraid we must be running away,” said Emma, 
glancing at Harriet, and beginning to rise—” My father will 
be expecting us. I had no intention, I thought I had no 
power of staying more than five minutes, when I first 
entered the house. I merely called, because I would not 
pass the door without inquiring after Mrs. Bates; but I have 
been so pleasantly detained! Now, however, we must wish 
you and Mrs. Bates good morning.” 

And not all that could be urged to detain her succeeded. 
She regained the street — happy in this, that though much 
had been forced on her against her will, though she had in 
fact heard the whole substance of Jane Fairfax’s letter, she 
had been able to escape the letter itself. 


CHAPTER II 


Jane Fairfax was an orphan, the only child of Mrs. Bates’s 
youngest daughter. 

The marriage of Lieut. Fairfax of the —— regiment of 
infantry, and Miss Jane Bates, had had its day of fame and 
pleasure, hope and interest; but nothing now remained of 
it, save the melancholy remembrance of him dying in action 
abroad — of his widow sinking under consumption and 
grief soon afterwards — and this girl. 

By birth she belonged to Highbury: and when at three 
years old, on losing her mother, she became the property, 
the charge, the consolation, the fondling of her 
grandmother and aunt, there had seemed every probability 
of her being permanently fixed there; of her being taught 
only what very limited means could command, and growing 
up with no advantages of connexion or improvement, to be 
engrafted on what nature had given her in a pleasing 
person, good understanding, and warm-hearted, well- 
meaning relations. 

But the compassionate feelings of a friend of her father 
gave a change to her destiny. This was Colonel Campbell, 
who had very highly regarded Fairfax, as an excellent 
officer and most deserving young man; and farther, had 
been indebted to him for such attentions, during a severe 
camp-fever, as he believed had saved his life. These were 
claims which he did not learn to overlook, though some 
years passed away from the death of poor Fairfax, before 
his own return to England put any thing in his power. When 
he did return, he sought out the child and took notice of 
her. He was a married man, with only one living child, a 
girl, about Jane’s age: and Jane became their guest, paying 
them long visits and growing a favourite with all; and 
before she was nine years old, his daughter’s great 


fondness for her, and his own wish of being a real friend, 
united to produce an offer from Colonel Campbell of 
undertaking the whole charge of her education. It was 
accepted; and from that period Jane had belonged to 
Colonel Campbell’s family, and had lived with them entirely, 
only visiting her grandmother from time to time. 

The plan was that she should be brought up for 
educating others; the very few hundred pounds which she 
inherited from her father making independence impossible. 
To provide for her otherwise was out of Colonel Campbell’s 
power; for though his income, by pay and appointments, 
was handsome, his fortune was moderate and must be all 
his daughter’s; but, by giving her an education, he hoped to 
be supplying the means of respectable subsistence 
hereafter. 

Such was Jane Fairfax’s history. She had fallen into good 
hands, known nothing but kindness from the Campbells, 
and been given an excellent education. Living constantly 
with right-minded and well-informed people, her heart and 
understanding had received every advantage of discipline 
and culture; and Colonel Campbell’s residence being in 
London, every lighter talent had been done full justice to, 
by the attendance of first-rate masters. Her disposition and 
abilities were equally worthy of all that friendship could do; 
and at eighteen or nineteen she was, as far as such an early 
age can be qualified for the care of children, fully 
competent to the office of instruction herself; but she was 
too much beloved to be parted with. Neither father nor 
mother could promote, and the daughter could not endure 
it. The evil day was put off. It was easy to decide that she 
was Still too young; and Jane remained with them, sharing, 
as another daughter, in all the rational pleasures of an 
elegant society, and a judicious mixture of home and 
amusement, with only the drawback of the future, the 
sobering suggestions of her own good understanding to 
remind her that all this might soon be over. 


The affection of the whole family, the warm attachment 
of Miss Campbell in particular, was the more honourable to 
each party from the circumstance of Jane’s decided 
superiority both in beauty and acquirements. That nature 
had given it in feature could not be unseen by the young 
woman, nor could her higher powers of mind be unfelt by 
the parents. They continued together with unabated regard 
however, till the marriage of Miss Campbell, who by that 
chance, that luck which so often defies anticipation in 
matrimonial affairs, giving attraction to what is moderate 
rather than to what is superior, engaged the affections of 
Mr. Dixon, a young man, rich and agreeable, almost as soon 
as they were acquainted; and was eligibly and happily 
settled, while Jane Fairfax had yet her bread to earn. 

This event had very lately taken place; too lately for any 
thing to be yet attempted by her less fortunate friend 
towards entering on her path of duty; though she had now 
reached the age which her own judgment had fixed on for 
beginning. She had long resolved that one-and-twenty 
should be the period. With the fortitude of a devoted 
novitiate, she had resolved at one-and-twenty to complete 
the sacrifice, and retire from all the pleasures of life, of 
rational intercourse, equal society, peace and hope, to 
penance and mortification for ever. 

The good sense of Colonel and Mrs. Campbell could not 
oppose such a resolution, though their feelings did. As long 
as they lived, no exertions would be necessary, their home 
might be hers for ever; and for their own comfort they 
would have retained her wholly; but this would be 
selfishness: — what must be at last, had better be soon. 
Perhaps they began to feel it might have been kinder and 
wiser to have resisted the temptation of any delay, and 
spared her from a taste of such enjoyments of ease and 
leisure as must now be relinquished. Still, however, 
affection was glad to catch at any reasonable excuse for not 
hurrying on the wretched moment. She had never been 


quite well since the time of their daughter’s marriage; and 
till she should have completely recovered her usual 
strength, they must forbid her engaging in duties, which, so 
far from being compatible with a weakened frame and 
varying spirits, seemed, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to require something more than human 
perfection of body and mind to be discharged with tolerable 
comfort. 

With regard to her not accompanying them to Ireland, 
her account to her aunt contained nothing but truth, 
though there might be some truths not told. It was her own 
choice to give the time of their absence to Highbury; to 
spend, perhaps, her last months of perfect liberty with 
those kind relations to whom she was so very dear: and the 
Campbells, whatever might be their motive or motives, 
whether single, or double, or treble, gave the arrangement 
their ready sanction, and said, that they depended more on 
a few months spent in her native air, for the recovery of her 
health, than on any thing else. Certain it was that she was 
to come; and that Highbury, instead of welcoming that 
perfect novelty which had been so long promised it — Mr. 
Frank Churchill — must put up for the present with Jane 
Fairfax, who could bring only the freshness of a two years’ 
absence. 

Emma was sorry; — to have to pay civilities to a person 
She did not like through three long months! — to be always 
doing more than she wished, and less than she ought! Why 
she did not like Jane Fairfax might be a difficult question to 
answer; Mr. Knightley had once told her it was because she 
saw in her the really accomplished young woman, which 
She wanted to be thought herself; and though the 
accusation had been eagerly refuted at the time, there 
were moments of self-examination in which her conscience 
could not quite acquit her. But “she could never get 
acquainted with her: she did not know how it was, but 
there was such coldness and reserve — such apparent 


indifference whether she pleased or not — and then, her 
aunt was such an eternal talker! — and she was made such 
a fuss with by every body! — and it had been always 
imagined that they were to be so intimate — because their 
ages were the same, every body had supposed they must be 
so fond of each other.” These were her reasons — she had 
no better. 

It was a dislike so little just — every imputed fault was so 
magnified by fancy, that she never saw Jane Fairfax the first 
time after any considerable absence, without feeling that 
she had injured her; and now, when the due visit was paid, 
on her arrival, after a two years’ interval, she was 
particularly struck with the very appearance and manners, 
which for those two whole years she had been depreciating. 
Jane Fairfax was very elegant, remarkably elegant; and she 
had herself the highest value for elegance. Her height was 
pretty, just such as almost every body would think tall, and 
nobody could think very tall; her figure particularly 
graceful; her size a most becoming medium, between fat 
and thin, though a slight appearance of ill-health seemed to 
point out the likeliest evil of the two. Emma could not but 
feel all this; and then, her face — her features — there was 
more beauty in them altogether than she had remembered; 
it was not regular, but it was very pleasing beauty. Her 
eyes, a deep grey, with dark eye-lashes and eyebrows, had 
never been denied their praise; but the skin, which she had 
been used to cavil at, as wanting colour, had a clearness 
and delicacy which really needed no fuller bloom. It was a 
style of beauty, of which elegance was the reigning 
character, and as such, she must, in honour, by all her 
principles, admire it: — elegance, which, whether of person 
or of mind, she saw so little in Highbury. There, not to be 
vulgar, was distinction, and merit. 

In short, she sat, during the first visit, looking at Jane 
Fairfax with twofold complacency; the sense of pleasure 
and the sense of rendering justice, and was determining 


that she would dislike her no longer. When she took in her 
history, indeed, her situation, as well as her beauty; when 
she considered what all this elegance was destined to, what 
she was going to sink from, how she was going to live, it 
seemed impossible to feel any thing but compassion and 
respect; especially, if to every well-known particular 
entitling her to interest, were added the highly probable 
circumstance of an attachment to Mr. Dixon, which she had 
so naturally started to herself. In that case, nothing could 
be more pitiable or more honourable than the sacrifices she 
had resolved on. Emma was very willing now to acquit her 
of having seduced Mr. Dixon’s actions from his wife, or of 
any thing mischievous which her imagination had 
suggested at first. If it were love, it might be simple, single, 
successless love on her side alone. She might have been 
unconsciously sucking in the sad poison, while a sharer of 
his conversation with her friend; and from the best, the 
purest of motives, might now be denying herself this visit to 
Ireland, and resolving to divide herself effectually from him 
and his connexions by soon beginning her career of 
laborious duty. 

Upon the whole, Emma left her with such softened, 
charitable feelings, as made her look around in walking 
home, and lament that Highbury afforded no young man 
worthy of giving her independence; nobody that she could 
wish to scheme about for her. 

These were charming feelings — but not lasting. Before 
she had committed herself by any public profession of 
eternal friendship for Jane Fairfax, or done more towards a 
recantation of past prejudices and errors, than saying to 
Mr. Knightley, “She certainly is handsome; she is better 
than handsome!” Jane had spent an evening at Hartfield 
with her grandmother and aunt, and every thing was 
relapsing much into its usual state. Former provocations 
reappeared. The aunt was as tiresome as ever; more 
tiresome, because anxiety for her health was now added to 


admiration of her powers; and they had to listen to the 
description of exactly how little bread and butter she ate 
for breakfast, and how small a slice of mutton for dinner, as 
well as to see exhibitions of new caps and new workbags 
for her mother and herself; and Jane’s offences rose again. 
They had music; Emma was obliged to play; and the thanks 
and praise which necessarily followed appeared to her an 
affectation of candour, an air of greatness, meaning only to 
shew off in higher style her own very superior performance. 
She was, besides, which was the worst of all, so cold, so 
cautious! There was no getting at her real opinion. Wrapt 
up in a cloak of politeness, she seemed determined to 
hazard nothing. She was disgustingly, was suspiciously 
reserved. 

If any thing could be more, where all was most, she was 
more reserved on the subject of Weymouth and the Dixons 
than any thing. She seemed bent on giving no real insight 
into Mr. Dixon’s character, or her own value for his 
company, or opinion of the suitableness of the match. It was 
all general approbation and smoothness; nothing 
delineated or distinguished. It did her no service however. 
Her caution was thrown away. Emma Saw its artifice, and 
returned to her first surmises. There probably was 
something more to conceal than her own preference; Mr. 
Dixon, perhaps, had been very near changing one friend for 
the other, or been fixed only to Miss Campbell, for the sake 
of the future twelve thousand pounds. 

The like reserve prevailed on other topics. She and Mr. 
Frank Churchill had been at Weymouth at the same time. It 
was known that they were a little acquainted; but not a 
syllable of real information could Emma procure as to what 
he truly was. “Was he handsome?”—” She believed he was 
reckoned a_ very fine young man.” “Was _ he 
agreeable?”—”He was generally thought so.” “Did he 
appear a_ sensible young man; a young man of 
information?” —”At a watering-place, or in a common 


London acquaintance, it was difficult to decide on such 
points. Manners were all that could be safely judged of, 
under a much longer knowledge than they had yet had of 
Mr. Churchill. She believed every body found his manners 
pleasing.” Emma could not forgive her. 


CHAPTER IIT 


Emma could not forgive her; — but as neither provocation 
nor resentment were discerned by Mr. Knightley, who had 
been of the party, and had seen only proper attention and 
pleasing behaviour on each side, he was expressing the 
next morning, being at Hartfield again on business with Mr. 
Woodhouse, his approbation of the whole; not so openly as 
he might have done had her father been out of the room, 
but speaking plain enough to be very intelligible to Emma. 
He had been used to think her unjust to Jane, and had now 
great pleasure in marking an improvement. 

“A very pleasant evening,” he began, as soon as Mr. 
Woodhouse had been talked into what was necessary, told 
that he understood, and the papers swept away; 
—” particularly pleasant. You and Miss Fairfax gave us some 
very good music. I do not know a more luxurious state, sir, 
than sitting at one’s ease to be entertained a whole evening 
by two such young women; sometimes with music and 
sometimes with conversation. I am sure Miss Fairfax must 
have found the evening pleasant, Emma. You left nothing 
undone. I was glad you made her play so much, for having 
no instrument at her grandmother’s, it must have been a 
real indulgence.” 

“T am happy you approved,” said Emma, smiling; “but I 
hope I am not often deficient in what is due to guests at 
Hartfield.” 

“No, my dear,” said her father instantly; “that I am sure 
you are not. There is nobody half so attentive and civil as 
you are. If any thing, you are too attentive. The muffin last 
night — if it had been handed round once, I think it would 
have been enough.” 

“No,” said Mr. Knightley, nearly at the same time; “you 
are not often deficient; not often deficient either in manner 


or comprehension. I think you understand me, therefore.” 

An arch look expressed—”I understand you well enough;” 
but she said only, “Miss Fairfax is reserved.” 

“T always told you she was — a little; but you will soon 
overcome all that part of her reserve which ought to be 
overcome, all that has its foundation in diffidence. What 
arises from discretion must be honoured.” 

“You think her diffident. I do not see it.” 

“My dear Emma,” said he, moving from his chair into one 
close by her, “you are not going to tell me, I hope, that you 
had not a pleasant evening.” 

“Oh! no; I was pleased with my own perseverance in 
asking questions; and amused to think how little 
information I obtained.” 

“T am disappointed,” was his only answer. 

“T hope every body had a pleasant evening,” said Mr. 
Woodhouse, in his quiet way. “I had. Once, I felt the fire 
rather too much; but then I moved back my chair a little, a 
very little, and it did not disturb me. Miss Bates was very 
chatty and good-humoured, as she always is, though she 
speaks rather too quick. However, she is very agreeable, 
and Mrs. Bates too, in a different way. I like old friends; and 
Miss Jane Fairfax is a very pretty sort of young lady, a very 
pretty and a very well-behaved young lady indeed. She 
must have found the evening agreeable, Mr. Knightley, 
because she had Emma.” 

“True, sir; and Emma, because she had Miss Fairfax.” 

Emma Saw his anxiety, and wishing to appease it, at least 
for the present, said, and with a sincerity which no one 
could question — 

“She is a sort of elegant creature that one cannot keep 
one’s eyes from. I am always watching her to admire; and I 
do pity her from my heart.” 

Mr. Knightley looked as if he were more gratified than he 
cared to express; and before he could make any reply, Mr. 
Woodhouse, whose thoughts were on the Bates’s, said — 


“It is a great pity that their circumstances should be so 
confined! a great pity indeed! and I have often wished — 
but it is so little one can venture to do — small, trifling 
presents, of any thing uncommon — Now we have killed a 
porker, and Emma thinks of sending them a loin or a leg; it 
is very small and delicate — Hartfield pork is not like any 
other pork — but still it is pork — and, my dear Emma, 
unless one could be sure of their making it into steaks, 
nicely fried, as ours are fried, without the smallest grease, 
and not roast it, for no stomach can bear roast pork — I 
think we had better send the leg — do not you think so, my 
dear?” 

“My dear papa, I sent the whole hind-quarter. I knew you 
would wish it. There will be the leg to be salted, you know, 
which is so very nice, and the loin to be dressed directly in 
any manner they like.” 

“That’s right, my dear, very right. I had not thought of it 
before, but that is the best way. They must not over-salt the 
leg; and then, if it is not over-salted, and if it is very 
thoroughly boiled, just as Serle boils ours, and eaten very 
moderately of, with a boiled turnip, and a little carrot or 
parsnip, I do not consider it unwholesome.” 

“Emma,” said Mr. Knightley presently, “I have a piece of 
news for you. You like news — and I heard an article in my 
way hither that I think will interest you.” 

“News! Oh! yes, I always like news. What is it? — why do 
you smile so? — where did you hear it? — at Randalls?” 

He had time only to say, 

“No, not at Randalls; I have not been near Randalls,” 
when the door was thrown open, and Miss Bates and Miss 
Fairfax walked into the room. Full of thanks, and full of 
news, Miss Bates knew not which to give quickest. Mr. 
Knightley soon saw that he had lost his moment, and that 
not another syllable of communication could rest with him. 

“Oh! my dear sir, how are you this morning? My dear 
Miss Woodhouse — I come quite over-powered. Such a 


beautiful hind-quarter of pork! You are too bountiful! Have 
you heard the news? Mr. Elton is going to be married.” 

Emma had not had time even to think of Mr. Elton, and 
she was so completely surprized that she could not avoid a 
little start, and a little blush, at the sound. 

“There is my news: — I thought it would interest you,” 
said Mr. Knightley, with a smile which implied a conviction 
of some part of what had passed between them. 

“But where could you hear it?” cried Miss Bates. “Where 
could you possibly hear it, Mr. Knightley? For it is not five 
minutes since I received Mrs. Cole’s note — no, it cannot 
be more than five — or at least ten — for I had got my 
bonnet and spencer on, just ready to come out — I was only 
gone down to speak to Patty again about the pork — Jane 
was standing in the passage — were not you, Jane? — for 
my mother was so afraid that we had not any salting-pan 
large enough. So I said I would go down and see, and Jane 
said, ‘Shall I go down instead? for I think you have a little 
cold, and Patty has been washing the kitchen.’—’Oh! my 
dear,’ said I — well, and just then came the note. A Miss 
Hawkins — that’s all I know. A Miss Hawkins of Bath. But, 
Mr. Knightley, how could you possibly have heard it? for the 
very moment Mr. Cole told Mrs. Cole of it, she sat down 
and wrote to me. A Miss Hawkins—” 

“T was with Mr. Cole on business an hour and a half ago. 
He had just read Elton’s letter as I was shewn in, and 
handed it to me directly.” 

“Well! that is quite — I suppose there never was a piece 
of news more generally interesting. My dear sir, you really 
are too bountiful. My mother desires her very best 
compliments and regards, and a thousand thanks, and says 
you really quite oppress her.” 

“We consider our Hartfield pork,” replied Mr. Woodhouse 
—” indeed it certainly is, so very superior to all other pork, 
that Emma and I cannot have a greater pleasure than—” 


“Oh! my dear sir, as my mother says, our friends are only 
too good to us. If ever there were people who, without 
having great wealth themselves, had every thing they could 
wish for, I am sure it is us. We may well say that ‘our lot is 
cast in a goodly heritage.’ Well, Mr. Knightley, and so you 
actually saw the letter; well—” 

“It was short — merely to announce — but cheerful, 
exulting, of course.” — Here was a sly glance at Emma. “He 
had been so fortunate as to — I forget the precise words — 
one has no business to remember them. The information 
was, as you State, that he was going to be married to a Miss 
Hawkins. By his style, I should imagine it just settled.” 

“Mr. Elton going to be married!” said Emma, as soon as 
she could speak. “He will have every body’s wishes for his 
happiness.” 

“He is very young to settle,” was Mr. Woodhouse’s 
observation. “He had better not be in a hurry. He seemed to 
me very well off as he was. We were always glad to see him 
at Hartfield.” 

“A new neighbour for us all, Miss Woodhouse!” said Miss 
Bates, joyfully; “my mother is so pleased! — she says she 
cannot bear to have the poor old Vicarage without a 
mistress. This is great news, indeed. Jane, you have never 
seen Mr. Elton! — no wonder that you have such a curiosity 
to see him.” 

Jane’s curiosity did not appear of that absorbing nature 
as wholly to occupy her. 

“No — I have never seen Mr. Elton,” she replied, starting 
on this appeal; “is he — is he a tall man?” 

“Who shall answer that question?” cried Emma. “My 
father would say ‘yes,’ Mr. Knightley ‘no;’ and Miss Bates 
and I that he is just the happy medium. When you have 
been here a little longer, Miss Fairfax, you will understand 
that Mr. Elton is the standard of perfection in Highbury, 
both in person and mind.” 


“Very true, Miss Woodhouse, so she will. He is the very 
best young man — But, my dear Jane, if you remember, I 
told you yesterday he was precisely the height of Mr. Perry. 
Miss Hawkins, — I dare say, an excellent young woman. His 
extreme attention to my mother — wanting her to sit in the 
vicarage pew, that she might hear the better, for my mother 
is a little deaf, you know — it is not much, but she does not 
hear quite quick. Jane says that Colonel Campbell is a little 
deaf. He fancied bathing might be good for it — the warm 
bath — but she says it did him no lasting benefit. Colonel 
Campbell, you know, is quite our angel. And Mr. Dixon 
seems a very charming young man, quite worthy of him. It 
is such a happiness when good people get together — and 
they always do. Now, here will be Mr. Elton and Miss 
Hawkins; and there are the Coles, such very good people; 
and the Perrys — I suppose there never was a happier or a 
better couple than Mr. and Mrs. Perry. I say, sir,” turning to 
Mr. Woodhouse, “I think there are few places with such 
society as Highbury. I always say, we are quite blessed in 
our neighbours. — My dear sir, if there is one thing my 
mother loves better than another, it is pork — a roast loin of 
pork—” 

“As to who, or what Miss Hawkins is, or how long he has 
been acquainted with her,” said Emma, “nothing I suppose 
can be known. One feels that it cannot be a very long 
acquaintance. He has been gone only four weeks.” 

Nobody had any information to give; and, after a few 
more wonderings, Emma said, 

“You are silent, Miss Fairfax — but I hope you mean to 
take an interest in this news. You, who have been hearing 
and seeing so much of late on these subjects, who must 
have been so deep in the business on Miss Campbell’s 
account — we Shall not excuse your being indifferent about 
Mr. Elton and Miss Hawkins.” 

“When I have seen Mr. Elton,” replied Jane, “I dare say I 
shall be interested — but I believe it requires that with me. 


And as it is some months since Miss Campbell married, the 
impression may be a little worn off.” 

“Yes, he has been gone just four weeks, as you observe, 
Miss Woodhouse,” said Miss Bates, “four weeks yesterday. 
— A Miss Hawkins! — Well, I had always rather fancied it 
would be some young lady hereabouts; not that I ever — 
Mrs. Cole once whispered to me — but I immediately said, 
‘No, Mr. Elton is a most worthy young man — but’ — In 
short, I do not think I am particularly quick at those sort of 
discoveries. I do not pretend to it. What is before me, I see. 
At the same time, nobody could wonder if Mr. Elton should 
have aspired — Miss Woodhouse lets me chatter on, so 
good-humouredly. She knows I would not offend for the 
world. How does Miss Smith do? She seems quite 
recovered now. Have you heard from Mrs. John Knightley 
lately? Oh! those dear little children. Jane, do you know I 
always fancy Mr. Dixon like Mr. John Knightley. I mean in 
person — tall, and with that sort of look — and not very 
talkative.” 

“Quite wrong, my dear aunt; there is no likeness at all.” 

“Very odd! but one never does form a just idea of any 
body beforehand. One takes up a notion, and runs away 
with it. Mr. Dixon, you say, is not, strictly speaking, 
handsome?” 

“Handsome! Oh! no — far from it — certainly plain. I told 
you he was plain.” 

“My dear, you said that Miss Campbell would not allow 
him to be plain, and that you yourself—” 

“Oh! as for me, my judgment is worth nothing. Where I 
have a regard, I always think a person well-looking. But I 
gave what I believed the general opinion, when I called him 
plain.” 

“Well, my dear Jane, I believe we must be running away. 
The weather does not look well, and grandmama will be 
uneasy. You are too obliging, my dear Miss Woodhouse; but 
we really must take leave. This has been a most agreeable 


piece of news indeed. I shall just go round by Mrs. Cole’s; 
but I shall not stop three minutes: and, Jane, you had better 
go home directly — I would not have you out in a shower! 
— We think she is the better for Highbury already. Thank 
you, we do indeed. I shall not attempt calling on Mrs. 
Goddard, for I really do not think she cares for any thing 
but boiled pork: when we dress the leg it will be another 
thing. Good morning to you, my dear sir. Oh! Mr. Knightley 
is coming too. Well, that is so very! — I am sure if Jane is 
tired, you will be so kind as to give her your arm. — Mr. 
Elton, and Miss Hawkins! — Good morning to you.” 

Emma, alone with her father, had half her attention 
wanted by him while he lamented that young people would 
be in such a hurry to marry — and to marry strangers too 
— and the other half she could give to her own view of the 
subject. It was to herself an amusing and a very welcome 
piece of news, as proving that Mr. Elton could not have 
suffered long; but she was sorry for Harriet: Harriet must 
feel it — and all that she could hope was, by giving the first 
information herself, to save her from hearing it abruptly 
from others. It was now about the time that she was likely 
to call. If she were to meet Miss Bates in her way! — and 
upon its beginning to rain, Emma was obliged to expect 
that the weather would be detaining her at Mrs. Goddard’s, 
and that the intelligence would undoubtedly rush upon her 
without preparation. 

The shower was heavy, but short; and it had not been 
over five minutes, when in came Harriet, with just the 
heated, agitated look which hurrying thither with a full 
heart was likely to give; and the “Oh! Miss Woodhouse, 
what do you think has happened!” which instantly burst 
forth, had all the evidence of corresponding perturbation. 
As the blow was given, Emma felt that she could not now 
shew greater kindness than in listening; and Harriet, 
unchecked, ran eagerly through what she had to tell. “She 
had set out from Mrs. Goddard’s half an hour ago — she 


had been afraid it would rain — she had been afraid it 
would pour down every moment — but she thought she 
might get to Hartfield first — she had hurried on as fast as 
possible; but then, as she was passing by the house where a 
young woman was making up a gown for her, she thought 
she would just step in and see how it went on; and though 
she did not seem to stay half a moment there, soon after 
she came out it began to rain, and she did not know what to 
do; so she ran on directly, as fast as she could, and took 
Shelter at Ford’s.” — Ford’s was the principal woollen- 
draper, linen-draper, and haberdasher’s shop united; the 
shop first in size and fashion in the place.—”And so, there 
she had set, without an idea of any thing in the world, full 
ten minutes, perhaps — when, all of a sudden, who should 
come in — to be sure it was so very odd! — but they always 
dealt at Ford’s — who should come in, but Elizabeth Martin 
and her brother! — Dear Miss Woodhouse! only think. I 
thought I should have fainted. I did not know what to do. I 
was sitting near the door — Elizabeth saw me directly; but 
he did not; he was busy with the umbrella. I am sure she 
saw me, but she looked away directly, and took no notice; 
and they both went to quite the farther end of the shop; 
and I kept sitting near the door! — Oh! dear; I was so 
miserable! I am sure I must have been as white as my 
gown. I could not go away you know, because of the rain; 
but I did so wish myself anywhere in the world but there. — 
Oh! dear, Miss Woodhouse — well, at last, I fancy, he looked 
round and saw me; for instead of going on with her 
buyings, they began whispering to one another. I am sure 
they were talking of me; and I could not help thinking that 
he was persuading her to speak to me — (do you think he 
was, Miss Woodhouse?) — for presently she came forward 
— came quite up to me, and asked me how I did, and 
seemed ready to shake hands, if I would. She did not do any 
of it in the same way that she used; I could see she was 
altered; but, however, she seemed to try to be very friendly, 


and we shook hands, and stood talking some time; but I 
know no more what I said — I was in such a tremble! — I 
remember she said she was sorry we never met now; which 
I thought almost too kind! Dear, Miss Woodhouse, I was 
absolutely miserable! By that time, it was beginning to hold 
up, and I was determined that nothing should stop me from 
getting away — and then — only think! — I found he was 
coming up towards me too — slowly you know, and as if he 
did not quite know what to do; and so he came and spoke, 
and I answered — and I stood for a minute, feeling 
dreadfully, you know, one can’t tell how; and then I took 
courage, and said it did not rain, and I must go; and so off I 
set; and I had not got three yards from the door, when he 
came after me, only to say, if I was going to Hartfield, he 
thought I had much better go round by Mr. Cole’s stables, 
for I should find the near way quite floated by this rain. Oh! 
dear, I thought it would have been the death of me! So I 
said, I was very much obliged to him: you know I could not 
do less; and then he went back to Elizabeth, and I came 
round by the stables — I believe I did — but I hardly knew 
where I was, or any thing about it. Oh! Miss Woodhouse, I 
would rather done any thing than have it happen: and yet, 
you know, there was a sort of satisfaction in seeing him 
behave so pleasantly and so kindly. And Elizabeth, too. Oh! 
Miss Woodhouse, do talk to me and make me comfortable 
again.” 

Very sincerely did Emma wish to do so; but it was not 
immediately in her power. She was obliged to stop and 
think. She was not thoroughly comfortable herself. The 
young man’s conduct, and his sister’s, seemed the result of 
real feeling, and she could not but pity them. As Harriet 
described it, there had been an interesting mixture of 
wounded affection and genuine delicacy in their behaviour. 
But she had believed them to be well-meaning, worthy 
people before; and what difference did this make in the 
evils of the connexion? It was folly to be disturbed by it. Of 


course, he must be sorry to lose her — they must be all 
sorry. Ambition, as well as love, had probably been 
mortified. They might all have hoped to rise by Harriet’s 
acquaintance: and besides, what was the value of Harriet’s 
description? — So easily pleased — so little discerning; — 
what signified her praise? 

She exerted herself, and did try to make her comfortable, 
by considering all that had passed as a mere trifle, and 
quite unworthy of being dwelt on, 

“Tt might be distressing, for the moment,” said she; “but 
you seem to have behaved extremely well; and it is over — 
and may never — can never, as a first meeting, occur again, 
and therefore you need not think about it.” 

Harriet said, “very true,” and she “would not think about 
it;” but still she talked of it — still she could talk of nothing 
else; and Emma, at last, in order to put the Martins out of 
her head, was obliged to hurry on the news, which she had 
meant to give with so much tender caution; hardly knowing 
herself whether to rejoice or be angry, ashamed or only 
amused, at such a state of mind in poor Harriet — such a 
conclusion of Mr. Elton’s importance with her! 

Mr. Elton’s rights, however, gradually revived. Though 
she did not feel the first intelligence as she might have 
done the day before, or an hour before, its interest soon 
increased; and before their first conversation was over, she 
had talked herself into all the sensations of curiosity, 
wonder and regret, pain and pleasure, as to this fortunate 
Miss Hawkins, which could conduce to place the Martins 
under proper subordination in her fancy. 

Emma learned to be rather glad that there had been such 
a meeting. It had been serviceable in deadening the first 
shock, without retaining any influence to alarm. As Harriet 
now lived, the Martins could not get at her, without seeking 
her, where hitherto they had wanted either the courage or 
the condescension to seek her; for since her refusal of the 
brother, the sisters never had been at Mrs. Goddard’s; and 


a twelvemonth might pass without their being thrown 
together again, with any necessity, or even any power of 
speech. 


CHAPTER IV 


Human nature is so well disposed towards those who are in 
interesting situations, that a young person, who either 
marries or dies, is sure of being kindly spoken of. 

A week had not passed since Miss Hawkins’s name was 
first mentioned in Highbury, before she was, by some 
means or other, discovered to have every recommendation 
of person and mind; to be handsome, elegant, highly 
accomplished, and perfectly amiable: and when Mr. Elton 
himself arrived to triumph in his happy prospects, and 
circulate the fame of her merits, there was very little more 
for him to do, than to tell her Christian name, and say 
whose music she principally played. 

Mr. Elton returned, a very happy man. He had gone away 
rejected and mortified — disappointed in a very sanguine 
hope, after a series of what appeared to him strong 
encouragement; and not only losing the right lady, but 
finding himself debased to the level of a very wrong one. 
He had gone away deeply offended — he came back 
engaged to another — and to another as superior, of 
course, to the first, as under such circumstances what is 
gained always is to what is lost. He came back gay and self- 
satisfied, eager and busy, caring nothing for Miss 
Woodhouse, and defying Miss Smith. 

The charming Augusta Hawkins, in addition to all the 
usual advantages of perfect beauty and merit, was in 
possession of an independent fortune, of so many 
thousands as would always be called ten; a point of some 
dignity, as well as some convenience: the story told well; he 
had not thrown himself away — he had gained a woman of 
10,000 1. or thereabouts; and he had gained her with such 
delightful rapidity — the first hour of introduction had been 
so very soon followed by distinguishing notice; the history 


which he had to give Mrs. Cole of the rise and progress of 
the affair was so glorious — the steps so quick, from the 
accidental rencontre, to the dinner at Mr. Green’s, and the 
party at Mrs. Brown’s — smiles and blushes rising in 
importance — with consciousness and agitation richly 
scattered — the lady had been so easily impressed — so 
sweetly disposed — had in short, to use a most intelligible 
phrase, been so very ready to have him, that vanity and 
prudence were equally contented. 

He had caught both substance and shadow — both 
fortune and affection, and was just the happy man he ought 
to be; talking only of himself and his own concerns — 
expecting to be congratulated — ready to be laughed at — 
and, with cordial, fearless smiles, now addressing all the 
young ladies of the place, to whom, a few weeks ago, he 
would have been more cautiously gallant. 

The wedding was no distant event, as the parties had 
only themselves to please, and nothing but the necessary 
preparations to wait for; and when he set out for Bath 
again, there was a general expectation, which a certain 
glance of Mrs. Cole’s did not seem to contradict, that when 
he next entered Highbury he would bring his bride. 

During his present short stay, Emma had barely seen 
him; but just enough to feel that the first meeting was over, 
and to give her the impression of his not being improved by 
the mixture of pique and pretension, now spread over his 
air. She was, in fact, beginning very much to wonder that 
she had ever thought him pleasing at all; and his sight was 
so inseparably connected with some very disagreeable 
feelings, that, except in a moral light, as a penance, a 
lesson, a source of profitable humiliation to her own mind, 
she would have been thankful to be assured of never seeing 
him again. She wished him very well; but he gave her pain, 
and his welfare twenty miles off would administer most 
satisfaction. 


The pain of his continued residence in Highbury, 
however, must certainly be lessened by his marriage. Many 
vain solicitudes would be prevented — many 
awkwardnesses smoothed by it. A Mrs. Elton would be an 
excuse for any change of intercourse; former intimacy 
might sink without remark. It would be almost beginning 
their life of civility again. 

Of the lady, individually, Emma thought very little. She 
was good enough for Mr. Elton, no doubt; accomplished 
enough for Highbury — handsome enough — to look plain, 
probably, by Harriet’s side. As to connexion, there Emma 
was perfectly easy; persuaded, that after all his own 
vaunted claims and disdain of Harriet, he had done 
nothing. On that article, truth seemed attainable. What she 
was, must be uncertain; but who she was, might be found 
out; and setting aside the 10,000 I., it did not appear that 
she was at all Harriet’s superior. She brought no name, no 
blood, no alliance. Miss Hawkins was the youngest of the 
two daughters of a Bristol — merchant, of course, he must 
be called; but, as the whole of the profits of his mercantile 
life appeared so very moderate, it was not unfair to guess 
the dignity of his line of trade had been very moderate also. 
Part of every winter she had been used to spend in Bath; 
but Bristol was her home, the very heart of Bristol; for 
though the father and mother had died some years ago, an 
uncle remained — in the law line — nothing more distinctly 
honourable was hazarded of him, than that he was in the 
law line; and with him the daughter had lived. Emma 
guessed him to be the drudge of some attorney, and too 
stupid to rise. And all the grandeur of the connexion 
seemed dependent on the elder sister, who was very well 
married, to a gentleman in a great way, near Bristol, who 
kept two carriages! That was the wind-up of the history; 
that was the glory of Miss Hawkins. 

Could she but have given Harriet her feelings about it 
all! She had talked her into love; but, alas! she was not so 


easily to be talked out of it. The charm of an object to 
occupy the many vacancies of Harriet’s mind was not to be 
talked away. He might be superseded by another; he 
certainly would indeed; nothing could be clearer; even a 
Robert Martin would have been sufficient; but nothing else, 
she feared, would cure her. Harriet was one of those, who, 
having once begun, would be always in love. And now, poor 
girl! she was considerably worse from this reappearance of 
Mr. Elton. She was always having a glimpse of him 
somewhere or other. Emma saw him only once; but two or 
three times every day Harriet was sure just to meet with 
him, or just to miss him, just to hear his voice, or see his 
shoulder, just to have something occur to preserve him in 
her fancy, in all the favouring warmth of surprize and 
conjecture. She was, moreover, perpetually hearing about 
him; for, excepting when at Hartfield, she was always 
among those who saw no fault in Mr. Elton, and found 
nothing so interesting as the discussion of his concerns; 
and every report, therefore, every guess — all that had 
already occurred, all that might occur in the arrangement 
of his affairs, comprehending income, servants, and 
furniture, was continually in agitation around her. Her 
regard was receiving strength by invariable praise of him, 
and her regrets kept alive, and feelings irritated by 
ceaseless repetitions of Miss Hawkins’s happiness, and 
continual observation of, how much he seemed attached! — 
his air as he walked by the house — the very sitting of his 
hat, being all in proof of how much he was in love! 

Had it been allowable entertainment, had there been no 
pain to her friend, or reproach to herself, in the waverings 
of Harriet’s mind, Emma would have been amused by its 
variations. Sometimes Mr. Elton predominated, sometimes 
the Martins; and each was occasionally useful as a check to 
the other. Mr. Elton’s engagement had been the cure of the 
agitation of meeting Mr. Martin. The unhappiness produced 
by the knowledge of that engagement had been a little put 


aside by Elizabeth Martin’s calling at Mrs. Goddard’s a few 
days afterwards. Harriet had not been at home; but a note 
had been prepared and left for her, written in the very style 
to touch; a small mixture of reproach, with a great deal of 
kindness; and till Mr. Elton himself appeared, she had been 
much occupied by it, continually pondering over what could 
be done in return, and wishing to do more than she dared 
to confess. But Mr. Elton, in person, had driven away all 
such cares. While he staid, the Martins were forgotten; and 
on the very morning of his setting off for Bath again, 
Emma, to dissipate some of the distress it occasioned, 
judged it best for her to return Elizabeth Martin’s visit. 

How that visit was to be acknowledged — what would be 
necessary — and what might be safest, had been a point of 
some doubtful consideration. Absolute neglect of the 
mother and sisters, when invited to come, would be 
ingratitude. It must not be: and yet the danger of a renewal 
of the acquaintance — ! 

After much thinking, she could determine on nothing 
better, than Harriet’s returning the visit; but in a way that, 
if they had understanding, should convince them that it was 
to be only a formal acquaintance. She meant to take her in 
the carriage, leave her at the Abbey Mill, while she drove a 
little farther, and call for her again so soon, as to allow no 
time for insidious applications or dangerous recurrences to 
the past, and give the most decided proof of what degree of 
intimacy was chosen for the future. 

She could think of nothing better: and though there was 
something in it which her own heart could not approve — 
something of ingratitude, merely glossed over — it must be 
done, or what would become of Harriet? 


CHAPTER V 


Small heart had Harriet for visiting. Only half an hour 
before her friend called for her at Mrs. Goddard’s, her evil 
stars had led her to the very spot where, at that moment, a 
trunk, directed to The Rev. Philip Elton, White-Hart, Bath, 
was to be seen under the operation of being lifted into the 
butcher’s cart, which was to convey it to where the coaches 
past; and every thing in this world, excepting that trunk 
and the direction, was consequently a blank. 

She went, however; and when they reached the farm, 
and she was to be put down, at the end of the broad, neat 
gravel walk, which led between espalier apple-trees to the 
front door, the sight of every thing which had given her so 
much pleasure the autumn before, was beginning to revive 
a little local agitation; and when they parted, Emma 
observed her to be looking around with a sort of fearful 
curiosity, which determined her not to allow the visit to 
exceed the proposed quarter of an hour. She went on 
herself, to give that portion of time to an old servant who 
was married, and settled in Donwell. 

The quarter of an hour brought her punctually to the 
white gate again; and Miss Smith receiving her summons, 
was with her without delay, and unattended by any 
alarming young man. She came solitarily down the gravel 
walk — a Miss Martin just appearing at the door, and 
parting with her seemingly with ceremonious civility. 

Harriet could not very soon give an intelligible account. 
She was feeling too much; but at last Emma collected from 
her enough to understand the sort of meeting, and the sort 
of pain it was creating. She had seen only Mrs. Martin and 
the two girls. They had received her doubtingly, if not 
coolly; and nothing beyond the merest commonplace had 
been talked almost all the time — till just at last, when Mrs. 


Martin’s saying, all of a sudden, that she thought Miss 
Smith was grown, had brought on a more interesting 
subject, and a warmer manner. In that very room she had 
been measured last September, with her two friends. There 
were the pencilled marks and memorandums on the 
wainscot by the window. He had done it. They all seemed to 
remember the day, the hour, the party, the occasion — to 
feel the same consciousness, the same regrets — to be 
ready to return to the same good understanding; and they 
were just growing again like themselves, (Harriet, as Emma 
must suspect, as ready as the best of them to be cordial 
and happy,) when the carriage reappeared, and all was 
over. The style of the visit, and the shortness of it, were 
then felt to be decisive. Fourteen minutes to be given to 
those with whom she had thankfully passed six weeks not 
six months ago! — Emma could not but picture it all, and 
feel how justly they might resent, how naturally Harriet 
must suffer. It was a bad business. She would have given a 
great deal, or endured a great deal, to have had the 
Martins in a higher rank of life. They were so deserving, 
that a little higher should have been enough: but as it was, 
how could she have done otherwise? — Impossible! — She 
could not repent. They must be separated; but there was a 
great deal of pain in the process — so much to herself at 
this time, that she soon felt the necessity of a little 
consolation, and resolved on going home by way of 
Randalls to procure it. Her mind was quite sick of Mr. Elton 
and the Martins. The refreshment of Randalls was 
absolutely necessary. 

It was a good scheme; but on driving to the door they 
heard that neither “master nor mistress was at home;” they 
had both been out some time; the man believed they were 
gone to Hartfield. 

“This is too bad,” cried Emma, as they turned away. “And 
now we shall just miss them; too provoking! — I do not 
know when I have been so disappointed.” And she leaned 


back in the corner, to indulge her murmurs, or to reason 
them away; probably a little of both — such being the 
commonest process of a not ill-disposed mind. Presently the 
Carriage stopt; she looked up; it was stopt by Mr. and Mrs. 
Weston, who were standing to speak to her. There was 
instant pleasure in the sight of them, and still greater 
pleasure was conveyed in sound — for Mr. Weston 
immediately accosted her with, 

“How d’ye do? — how d’ye do? — We have been sitting 
with your father — glad to see him so well. Frank comes to- 
morrow — I had a letter this morning — we see him to- 
morrow by dinner-time to a certainty — he is at Oxford to- 
day, and he comes for a whole fortnight; I knew it would be 
so. If he had come at Christmas he could not have staid 
three days; I was always glad he did not come at Christmas; 
now we are going to have just the right weather for him, 
fine, dry, settled weather. We shall enjoy him completely; 
every thing has turned out exactly as we could wish.” 

There was no resisting such news, no possibility of 
avoiding the influence of such a happy face as Mr. 
Weston’s, confirmed as it all was by the words and the 
countenance of his wife, fewer and quieter, but not less to 
the purpose. To know that she thought his coming certain 
was enough to make Emma consider it so, and sincerely did 
she rejoice in their joy. It was a most delightful reanimation 
of exhausted spirits. The worn-out past was sunk in the 
freshness of what was coming; and in the rapidity of half a 
moment’s thought, she hoped Mr. Elton would now be 
talked of no more. 

Mr. Weston gave her the history of the engagements at 
Enscombe, which allowed his son to answer for having an 
entire fortnight at his command, as well as the route and 
the method of his journey; and she listened, and smiled, 
and congratulated. 

“T shall soon bring him over to Hartfield,” said he, at the 
conclusion. 


Emma could imagine she saw a touch of the arm at this 
speech, from his wife. 

“We had better move on, Mr. Weston,” said she, “we are 
detaining the girls.” 

“Well, well, I am ready;” — and turning again to Emma, 
“but you must not be expecting such a very fine young man; 
you have only had my account you know; I dare say he is 
really nothing extraordinary:” — though his own sparkling 
eyes at the moment were speaking a very different 
conviction. 

Emma could look perfectly unconscious and innocent, 
and answer in a manner that appropriated nothing. 

“Think of me to-morrow, my dear Emma, about four 
o’clock,” was Mrs. Weston’s parting injunction; spoken with 
some anxiety, and meant only for her. 

“Four o’clock! — depend upon it he will be here by 
three,” was Mr. Weston’s quick amendment; and so ended a 
most satisfactory meeting. Emma’s spirits were mounted 
quite up to happiness; every thing wore a different air; 
James and his horses seemed not half so sluggish as before. 
When she looked at the hedges, she thought the elder at 
least must soon be coming out; and when she turned round 
to Harriet, she saw something like a look of spring, a 
tender smile even there. 

“Will Mr. Frank Churchill pass through Bath as well as 
Oxford?” — was a question, however, which did not augur 
much. 

But neither geography nor tranquillity could come all at 
once, and Emma was now in a humour to resolve that they 
should both come in time. 

The morning of the interesting day arrived, and Mrs. 
Weston’s faithful pupil did not forget either at ten, or 
eleven, or twelve o’clock, that she was to think of her at 
four. 

“My dear, dear anxious friend,” — said she, in mental 
soliloquy, while walking downstairs from her own room, 


“always overcareful for every body’s comfort but your own; 
I see you now in all your little fidgets, going again and 
again into his room, to be sure that all is right.” The clock 
struck twelve as she passed through the hall. ““Tis twelve; I 
Shall not forget to think of you four hours hence; and by 
this time to-morrow, perhaps, or a little later, I may be 
thinking of the possibility of their all calling here. I am sure 
they will bring him soon.” 

She opened the parlour door, and saw two gentlemen 
sitting with her father — Mr. Weston and his son. They had 
been arrived only a few minutes, and Mr. Weston had 
scarcely finished his explanation of Frank’s being a day 
before his time, and her father was yet in the midst of his 
very civil welcome and _ congratulations, when she 
appeared, to have her share of surprize, introduction, and 
pleasure. 

The Frank Churchill so long talked of, so high in interest, 
was actually before her — he was presented to her, and she 
did not think too much had been said in his praise; he was a 
very good looking young man; height, air, address, all were 
unexceptionable, and his countenance had a great deal of 
the spirit and liveliness of his father’s; he looked quick and 
sensible. She felt immediately that she should like him; and 
there was a well-bred ease of manner, and a readiness to 
talk, which convinced her that he came intending to be 
acquainted with her, and that acquainted they soon must 
be. 

He had reached Randalls the evening before. She was 
pleased with the eagerness to arrive which had made him 
alter his plan, and travel earlier, later, and quicker, that he 
might gain half a day. 

“T told you yesterday,” cried Mr. Weston with exultation, 
“T told you all that he would be here before the time named. 
I remembered what I used to do myself. One cannot creep 
upon a journey; one cannot help getting on faster than one 
has planned; and the pleasure of coming in upon one’s 


friends before the look-out begins, is worth a great deal 
more than any little exertion it needs.” 

“It is a great pleasure where one can indulge in it,” said 
the young man, “though there are not many houses that I 
should presume on so far; but in coming home I felt I might 
do any thing.” 

The word home made his father look on him with fresh 
complacency. Emma was directly sure that he knew how to 
make himself agreeable; the conviction was strengthened 
by what followed. He was very much pleased with Randalls, 
thought it a most admirably arranged house, would hardly 
allow it even to be very small, admired the situation, the 
walk to Highbury, Highbury itself, Hartfield still more, and 
professed himself to have always felt the sort of interest in 
the country which none but one’s own country gives, and 
the greatest curiosity to visit it. That he should never have 
been able to indulge so amiable a feeling before, passed 
suspiciously through Emma’s brain; but still, if it were a 
falsehood, it was a pleasant one, and pleasantly handled. 
His manner had no air of study or exaggeration. He did 
really look and speak as if in a state of no common 
enjoyment. 

Their subjects in general were such as belong to an 
opening acquaintance. On his side were the inquiries, 
—” Was she a horsewoman? — Pleasant rides? — Pleasant 
walks? — Had they a large neighbourhood? — Highbury, 
perhaps, afforded society enough? — There were several 
very pretty houses in and about it. — Balls — had they 
balls? — Was it a musical society?” 

But when satisfied on all these points, and their 
acquaintance proportionably advanced, he contrived to find 
an opportunity, while their two fathers were engaged with 
each other, of introducing his mother-in-law, and speaking 
of her with so much handsome praise, so much warm 
admiration, so much gratitude for the happiness she 
secured to his father, and her very kind reception of 


himself, as was an additional proof of his knowing how to 
please — and of his certainly thinking it worth while to try 
to please her. He did not advance a word of praise beyond 
what she knew to be thoroughly deserved by Mrs. Weston; 
but, undoubtedly he could know very little of the matter. He 
understood what would be welcome; he could be sure of 
little else. “His father’s marriage,” he said, “had been the 
wisest measure, every friend must rejoice in it; and the 
family from whom he had received such a blessing must be 
ever considered as having conferred the highest obligation 
on him.” 

He got as near as he could to thanking her for Miss 
Taylor’s merits, without seeming quite to forget that in the 
common course of things it was to be rather supposed that 
Miss Taylor had formed Miss Woodhouse’s character, than 
Miss Woodhouse Miss Taylor’s. And at last, as if resolved to 
qualify his opinion completely for travelling round to its 
object, he wound it all up with astonishment at the youth 
and beauty of her person. 

“Elegant, agreeable manners, I was prepared for,” said 
he; “but I confess that, considering every thing, I had not 
expected more than a very tolerably well-looking woman of 
a certain age; I did not know that I was to find a pretty 
young woman in Mrs. Weston.” 

“You cannot see too much perfection in Mrs. Weston for 
my feelings,” said Emma; “were you to guess her to be 
eighteen, I should listen with pleasure; but she would be 
ready to quarrel with you for using such words. Don’t let 
her imagine that you have spoken of her as a pretty young 
woman.” 

“IT hope I should know better,” he replied; “no, depend 
upon it, (with a gallant bow,) that in addressing Mrs. 
Weston I should understand whom I might praise without 
any danger of being thought extravagant in my terms.” 

Emma wondered whether the same suspicion of what 
might be expected from their knowing each other, which 


had taken strong possession of her mind, had ever crossed 
his; and whether his compliments were to be considered as 
marks of acquiescence, or proofs of defiance. She must see 
more of him to understand his ways; at present she only 
felt they were agreeable. 

She had no doubt of what Mr. Weston was often thinking 
about. His quick eye she detected again and again glancing 
towards them with a happy expression; and even, when he 
might have determined not to look, she was confident that 
he was often listening. 

Her own father’s perfect exemption from any thought of 
the kind, the entire deficiency in him of all such sort of 
penetration or suspicion, was a most comfortable 
circumstance. Happily he was not farther from approving 
matrimony than from foreseeing it. — Though always 
objecting to every marriage that was arranged, he never 
suffered beforehand from the apprehension of any; it 
seemed as if he could not think so ill of any two persons’ 
understanding as to suppose they meant to marry till it 
were proved against them. She blessed the favouring 
blindness. He could now, without the drawback of a single 
unpleasant surmise, without a glance forward at any 
possible treachery in his guest, give way to all his natural 
kind-hearted civility in solicitous inquiries after Mr. Frank 
Churchill’s accommodation on his journey, through the sad 
evils of sleeping two nights on the road, and express very 
genuine unmixed anxiety to know that he had certainly 


escaped catching cold — which, however, he could not 
allow him to feel quite assured of himself till after another 
night. 


A reasonable visit paid, Mr. Weston began to move.—” He 
must be going. He had business at the Crown about his hay, 
and a great many errands for Mrs. Weston at Ford’s, but he 
need not hurry any body else.” His son, too well bred to 
hear the hint, rose immediately also, saying, 


“As you are going farther on business, sir, I will take the 
opportunity of paying a visit, which must be paid some day 
or other, and therefore may as well be paid now. I have the 
honour of being acquainted with a neighbour of yours, 
(turning to Emma,) a lady residing in or near Highbury; a 
family of the name of Fairfax. I shall have no difficulty, I 
suppose, in finding the house; though Fairfax, I believe, is 
not the proper name — I should rather say Barnes, or 
Bates. Do you know any family of that name?” 

“To be sure we do,” cried his father; “Mrs. Bates — we 
passed her house — I saw Miss Bates at the window. True, 
true, you are acquainted with Miss Fairfax; I remember you 
knew her at Weymouth, and a fine girl she is. Call upon her, 
by all means.” 

“There is no necessity for my calling this morning,” said 
the young man; “another day would do as well; but there 
was that degree of acquaintance at Weymouth which—” 

“Oh! go to-day, go to-day. Do not defer it. What is right to 
be done cannot be done too soon. And, besides, I must give 
you a hint, Frank; any want of attention to her here should 
be carefully avoided. You saw her with the Campbells, when 
she was the equal of every body she mixed with, but here 
she is with a poor old grandmother, who has barely enough 
to live on. If you do not call early it will be a slight.” 

The son looked convinced. 

“IT have heard her speak of the acquaintance,” said 
Emma; “she is a very elegant young woman.” 

He agreed to it, but with so quiet a “Yes,” as inclined her 
almost to doubt his real concurrence; and yet there must be 
a very distinct sort of elegance for the fashionable world, if 
Jane Fairfax could be thought only ordinarily gifted with it. 

“If you were never particularly struck by her manners 
before,” said she, “I think you will to-day. You will see her 
to advantage; see her and hear her — no, I am afraid you 
will not hear her at all, for she has an aunt who never holds 
her tongue.” 


“You are acquainted with Miss Jane Fairfax, sir, are you?” 
said Mr. Woodhouse, always the last to make his way in 
conversation; “then give me leave to assure you that you 
will find her a very agreeable young lady. She is staying 
here on a visit to her grandmama and aunt, very worthy 
people; I have known them all my life. They will be 
extremely glad to see you, I am sure; and one of my 
servants shall go with you to shew you the way.” 

“My dear sir, upon no account in the world; my father 
can direct me.” 

“But your father is not going so far; he is only going to 
the Crown, quite on the other side of the street, and there 
are a great many houses; you might be very much at a loss, 
and it is a very dirty walk, unless you keep on the footpath; 
but my coachman can tell you where you had best cross the 
street.” 

Mr. Frank Churchill still declined it, looking as serious as 
he could, and his father gave his hearty support by calling 
out, “My good friend, this is quite unnecessary; Frank 
knows a puddle of water when he sees it, and as to Mrs. 
Bates’s, he may get there from the Crown in a hop, step, 
and jump.” 

They were permitted to go alone; and with a cordial nod 
from one, and a graceful bow from the other, the two 
gentlemen took leave. Emma remained very well pleased 
with this beginning of the acquaintance, and could now 
engage to think of them all at Randalls any hour of the day, 
with full confidence in their comfort. 


CHAPTER VI 


The next morning brought Mr. Frank Churchill again. He 
came with Mrs. Weston, to whom and to Highbury he 
seemed to take very cordially. He had been sitting with her, 
it appeared, most companionably at home, till her usual 
hour of exercise; and on being desired to chuse their walk, 
immediately fixed on Highbury.—”’He did not doubt there 
being very pleasant walks in every direction, but if left to 
him, he should always chuse the same. Highbury, that airy, 
cheerful, happy-looking Highbury, would be his constant 
attraction.” — Highbury, with Mrs. Weston, stood for 
Hartfield; and she trusted to its bearing the same 
construction with him. They walked thither directly. 

Emma had hardly expected them: for Mr. Weston, who 
had called in for half a minute, in order to hear that his son 
was very handsome, knew nothing of their plans; and it was 
an agreeable surprize to her, therefore, to perceive them 
walking up to the house together, arm in arm. She was 
wanting to see him again, and especially to see him in 
company with Mrs. Weston, upon his behaviour to whom 
her opinion of him was to depend. If he were deficient 
there, nothing should make amends for it. But on seeing 
them together, she became perfectly satisfied. It was not 
merely in fine words or hyperbolical compliment that he 
paid his duty; nothing could be more proper or pleasing 
than his whole manner to her — nothing could more 
agreeably denote his wish of considering her as a friend 
and securing her affection. And there was time enough for 
Emma to form a reasonable judgment, as their visit 
included all the rest of the morning. They were all three 
walking about together for an hour or two — first round the 
shrubberies of Hartfield, and afterwards in Highbury. He 
was. delighted with every thing; admired Hartfield 


sufficiently for Mr. Woodhouse’s ear; and when their going 
farther was resolved on, confessed his wish to be made 
acquainted with the whole village, and found matter of 
commendation and interest much oftener than Emma could 
have supposed. 

Some of the objects of his curiosity spoke very amiable 
feelings. He begged to be shewn the house which his father 
had lived in so long, and which had been the home of his 
father’s father; and on recollecting that an old woman who 
had nursed him was still living, walked in quest of her 
cottage from one end of the street to the other; and though 
in some points of pursuit or observation there was no 
positive merit, they shewed, altogether, a good-will towards 
Highbury in general, which must be very like a merit to 
those he was with. 

Emma watched and decided, that with such feelings as 
were now shewn, it could not be fairly supposed that he 
had been ever voluntarily absenting himself; that he had 
not been acting a part, or making a parade of insincere 
professions; and that Mr. Knightley certainly had not done 
him justice. 

Their first pause was at the Crown Inn, an inconsiderable 
house, though the principal one of the sort, where a couple 
of pair of post-horses were kept, more for the convenience 
of the neighbourhood than from any run on the road; and 
his companions had not expected to be detained by any 
interest excited there; but in passing it they gave the 
history of the large room visibly added; it had been built 
many years ago for aé_ ball-room, and while the 
neighbourhood had been in aé_ particularly populous, 
dancing state, had been occasionally used as such; — but 
such brilliant days had long passed away, and now the 
highest purpose for which it was ever wanted was to 
accommodate a whist club established among the 
gentlemen and half-gentlemen of the place. He was 
immediately interested. Its character as a ball-room caught 


him; and instead of passing on, he stopt for several minutes 
at the two superior sashed windows which were open, to 
look in and contemplate its capabilities, and lament that its 
original purpose should have ceased. He saw no fault in the 
room, he would acknowledge none which they suggested. 
No, it was long enough, broad enough, handsome enough. 
It would hold the very number for comfort. They ought to 
have balls there at least every fortnight through the winter. 
Why had not Miss Woodhouse revived the former good old 
days of the room? — She who could do any thing in 
Highbury! The want of proper families in the place, and the 
conviction that none beyond the place and its immediate 
environs could be tempted to attend, were mentioned; but 
he was not satisfied. He could not be persuaded that so 
many good-looking houses as he saw around him, could not 
furnish numbers enough for such a meeting; and even 
when particulars were given and families described, he was 
still unwilling to admit that the inconvenience of such a 
mixture would be any thing, or that there would be the 
smallest difficulty in every body’s returning into their 
proper place the next morning. He argued like a young man 
very much bent on dancing; and Emma was rather 
surprized to see the constitution of the Weston prevail so 
decidedly against the habits of the Churchills. He seemed 
to have all the life and spirit, cheerful feelings, and social 
inclinations of his father, and nothing of the pride or 
reserve of Enscombe. Of pride, indeed, there was, perhaps, 
scarcely enough; his indifference to a confusion of rank, 
bordered too much on inelegance of mind. He could be no 
judge, however, of the evil he was holding cheap. It was but 
an effusion of lively spirits. 

At last he was persuaded to move on from the front of 
the Crown; and being now almost facing the house where 
the Bateses lodged, Emma recollected his intended visit the 
day before, and asked him if he had paid it. 


“Yes, oh! yes” — he replied; “I was just going to mention 
it. A very successful visit: — I saw all the three ladies; and 
felt very much obliged to you for your preparatory hint. If 
the talking aunt had taken me quite by surprize, it must 
have been the death of me. As it was, I was only betrayed 
into paying a most unreasonable visit. Ten minutes would 
have been all that was necessary, perhaps all that was 
proper; and I had told my father I should certainly be at 
home before him — but there was no getting away, no 
pause; and, to my utter astonishment, I found, when he 
(finding me nowhere else) joined me there at last, that I 
had been actually sitting with them very nearly three- 
quarters of an hour. The good lady had not given me the 
possibility of escape before.” 

“And how did you think Miss Fairfax looking?” 

“Tll, very ill — that is, if a young lady can ever be allowed 
to look ill. But the expression is hardly admissible, Mrs. 
Weston, is it? Ladies can never look ill. And, seriously, Miss 
Fairfax is naturally so pale, as almost always to give the 
appearance of ill health. — A most deplorable want of 
complexion.” 

Emma would not agree to this, and began a warm 
defence of Miss Fairfax’s complexion. “It was certainly 
never brilliant, but she would not allow it to have a sickly 
hue in general; and there was a softness and delicacy in her 
skin which gave peculiar elegance to the character of her 
face.” He listened with all due deference; acknowledged 
that he had heard many people say the same — but yet he 
must confess, that to him nothing could make amends for 
the want of the fine glow of health. Where features were 
indifferent, a fine complexion gave beauty to them all; and 
where they were good, the effect was — fortunately he 
need not attempt to describe what the effect was. 

“Well,” said Emma, “there is no disputing about taste. — 
At least you admire her except her complexion.” 


He shook his head and laughed.—’I cannot separate Miss 
Fairfax and her complexion.” 

“Did you see her often at Weymouth? Were you often in 
the same society?” 

At this moment they were approaching Ford’s, and he 
hastily exclaimed, “Ha! this must be the very shop that 
every body attends every day of their lives, as my father 
informs me. He comes to Highbury himself, he says, six 
days out of the seven, and has always business at Ford’s. If 
it be not inconvenient to you, pray let us go in, that I may 
prove myself to belong to the place, to be a true citizen of 
Highbury. I must buy something at Ford’s. It will be taking 
out my freedom. — I dare say they sell gloves.” 

“Oh! yes, gloves and every thing. I do admire your 
patriotism. You will be adored in Highbury. You were very 
popular before you came, because you were Mr. Weston’s 
son — but lay out half a guinea at Ford’s, and your 
popularity will stand upon your own virtues.” 

They went in; and while the sleek, well-tied parcels of 
“Men’s Beavers” and “York Tan” were bringing down and 
displaying on the counter, he said—” But I beg your pardon, 
Miss Woodhouse, you were speaking to me, you were 
saying something at the very moment of this burst of my 
amor patriae. Do not let me lose it. I assure you the utmost 
stretch of public fame would not make me amends for the 
loss of any happiness in private life.” 

“T merely asked, whether you had known much of Miss 
Fairfax and her party at Weymouth.” 

“And now that I understand your question, I must 
pronounce it to be a very unfair one. It is always the lady’s 
right to decide on the degree of acquaintance. Miss Fairfax 
must already have given her account. — I shall not commit 
myself by claiming more than she may chuse to allow.” 

“Upon my word! you answer as discreetly as she could do 
herself. But her account of every thing leaves so much to be 
guessed, she is so very reserved, so very unwilling to give 


the least information about any body, that I really think you 
may say what you like of your acquaintance with her.” 

“May I, indeed? — Then I will speak the truth, and 
nothing suits me so well. I met her frequently at Weymouth. 
I had known the Campbells a little in town; and at 
Weymouth we were very much in the same set. Colonel 
Campbell is a very agreeable man, and Mrs. Campbell a 
friendly, warm-hearted woman. I like them all.” 

“You know Miss Fairfax’s situation in life, I conclude; 
what she is destined to be?” 

“Yes — (rather hesitatingly) — I believe I do.” 

“You get upon delicate subjects, Emma,” said Mrs. 
Weston smiling; “remember that I am here. — Mr. Frank 
Churchill hardly knows what to say when you speak of Miss 
Fairfax’s situation in life. I will move a little farther off.” 

“T certainly do forget to think of her,” said Emma, “as 
having ever been any thing but my friend and my dearest 
friend.” 

He looked as if he fully understood and honoured such a 
sentiment. 

When the gloves were bought, and they had quitted the 
shop again, “Did you ever hear the young lady we were 
speaking of, play?” said Frank Churchill. 

“Ever hear her!” repeated Emma. “ You forget how much 
she belongs to Highbury. I have heard her every year of our 
lives since we both began. She plays charmingly.” 

“You think so, do you? — I wanted the opinion of some 
one who could really judge. She appeared to me to play 
well, that is, with considerable taste, but I know nothing of 
the matter myself. — I am excessively fond of music, but 
without the smallest skill or right of judging of any body’s 
performance. — I have been used to hear her’s admired; 
and I remember one proof of her being thought to play 
well: — a man, a very musical man, and in love with 
another woman — engaged to her — on the point of 
marriage — would yet never ask that other woman to sit 


down to the instrument, if the lady in question could sit 
down instead — never seemed to like to hear one if he 
could hear the other. That, I thought, in a man of known 
musical talent, was some proof.” 

“Proof indeed!” said Emma, highly amused.—’ Mr. Dixon 
is very musical, is he? We shall know more about them all, 
in half an hour, from you, than Miss Fairfax would have 
vouchsafed in half a year.” 

“Yes, Mr. Dixon and Miss Campbell were the persons; 
and I thought it a very strong proof.” 

“Certainly — very strong it was; to own the truth, a great 
deal stronger than, if J had been Miss Campbell, would 
have been at all agreeable to me. I could not excuse a 
man’s having more music than love — more ear than eye — 
a more acute sensibility to fine sounds than to my feelings. 
How did Miss Campbell appear to like it?” 

“Tt was her very particular friend, you know.” 

“Poor comfort!” said Emma, laughing. “One would rather 
have a stranger preferred than one’s very particular friend 


— with a stranger it might not recur again — but the 
misery of having a very particular friend always at hand, to 
do every thing better than one does oneself! — Poor Mrs. 


Dixon! Well, I am glad she is gone to settle in Ireland.” 

“You are right. It was not very flattering to Miss 
Campbell; but she really did not seem to feel it.” 

“So much the better — or so much the worse: — I do not 
know which. But be it sweetness or be it stupidity in her — 
quickness of friendship, or dulness of feeling — there was 
one person, I think, who must have felt it: Miss Fairfax 
herself. She must have felt the improper and dangerous 
distinction.” 

“As to that — I do not—” 

“Oh! do not imagine that I expect an account of Miss 
Fairfax’s sensations from you, or from any body else. They 
are known to no human being, I guess, but herself. But if 


she continued to play whenever she was asked by Mr. 
Dixon, one may guess what one chuses.” 

“There appeared such a perfectly good understanding 
among them all—” he began rather quickly, but checking 
himself, added, “however, it is impossible for me to say on 
what terms they really were — how it might all be behind 
the scenes. I can only say that there was smoothness 
outwardly. But you, who have known Miss Fairfax from a 
child, must be a better judge of her character, and of how 
she is likely to conduct herself in critical situations, than I 
can be.” 

“T have known her from a child, undoubtedly; we have 
been children and women together; and it is natural to 
suppose that we should be intimate, — that we should have 
taken to each other whenever she visited her friends. But 
we never did. I hardly know how it has happened; a little, 
perhaps, from that wickedness on my side which was prone 
to take disgust towards a girl so idolized and so cried up as 
she always was, by her aunt and grandmother, and all their 
set. And then, her reserve — I never could attach myself to 
any one so completely reserved.” 

“It is a most repulsive quality, indeed,” said _ he. 
“Oftentimes very convenient, no doubt, but never pleasing. 
There is safety in reserve, but no attraction. One cannot 
love a reserved person.” 

“Not till the reserve ceases towards oneself; and then the 
attraction may be the greater. But I must be more in want 
of a friend, or an agreeable companion, than I have yet 
been, to take the trouble of conquering any body’s reserve 
to procure one. Intimacy between Miss Fairfax and me is 
quite out of the question. I have no reason to think ill of her 
— not the least — except that such extreme and perpetual 
cautiousness of word and manner, such a dread of giving a 
distinct idea about any body, is apt to suggest suspicions of 
there being something to conceal.” 


He perfectly agreed with her: and after walking together 
so long, and thinking so much alike, Emma felt herself so 
well acquainted with him, that she could hardly believe it to 
be only their second meeting. He was not exactly what she 
had expected; less of the man of the world in some of his 
notions, less of the spoiled child of fortune, therefore better 
than she had expected. His ideas seemed more moderate — 
his feelings warmer. She was particularly struck by his 
manner of considering Mr. Elton’s house, which, as well as 
the church, he would go and look at, and would not join 
them in finding much fault with. No, he could not believe it 
a bad house; not such a house as a man was to be pitied for 
having. If it were to be shared with the woman he loved, he 
could not think any man to be pitied for having that house. 
There must be ample room in it for every real comfort. The 
man must be a blockhead who wanted more. 

Mrs. Weston laughed, and said he did not know what he 
was talking about. Used only to a large house himself, and 
without ever thinking how many advantages and 
accommodations were attached to its size, he could be no 
judge of the privations inevitably belonging to a small one. 
But Emma, in her own mind, determined that he did know 
what he was talking about, and that he shewed a very 
amiable inclination to settle early in life, and to marry, from 
worthy motives. He might not be aware of the inroads on 
domestic peace to be occasioned by no housekeeper’s 
room, or a bad butler’s pantry, but no doubt he did 
perfectly feel that Enscombe could not make him happy, 
and that whenever he were attached, he would willingly 
give up much of wealth to be allowed an early 
establishment. 


CHAPTER VII 


Emma’s very good opinion of Frank Churchill was a little 
shaken the following day, by hearing that he was gone off to 
London, merely to have his hair cut. A sudden freak seemed 
to have seized him at breakfast, and he had sent for a 
Chaise and set off, intending to return to dinner, but with no 
more important view that appeared than having his hair 
cut. There was certainly no harm in his travelling sixteen 
miles twice over on such an errand; but there was an air of 
foppery and nonsense in it which she could not approve. It 
did not accord with the rationality of plan, the moderation 
in expense, or even the unselfish warmth of heart, which 
she had believed herself to discern in him yesterday. Vanity, 
extravagance, love of change, restlessness of temper, which 
must be doing something, good or bad; heedlessness as to 
the pleasure of his father and Mrs. Weston, indifferent as to 
how his conduct might appear in general; he became liable 
to all these charges. His father only called him a coxcomb, 
and thought it a very good story; but that Mrs. Weston did 
not like it, was clear enough, by her passing it over as 
quickly as possible, and making no other comment than 
that “all young people would have their little whims.” 

With the exception of this little blot, Emma found that his 
visit hitherto had given her friend only good ideas of him. 
Mrs. Weston was very ready to say how attentive and 
pleasant a companion he made himself — how much she 
saw to like in his disposition altogether. He appeared to 
have a very open temper — certainly a very cheerful and 
lively one; she could observe nothing wrong in his notions, 
a great deal decidedly right; he spoke of his uncle with 
warm regard, was fond of talking of him — said he would 
be the best man in the world if he were left to himself; and 
though there was no being attached to the aunt, he 


acknowledged her kindness with gratitude, and seemed to 
mean always to speak of her with respect. This was all very 
promising; and, but for such an unfortunate fancy for 
having his hair cut, there was nothing to denote him 
unworthy of the _ distinguished honour which her 
imagination had given him; the honour, if not of being 
really in love with her, of being at least very near it, and 
saved only by her own indifference — (for still her 
resolution held of never marrying) — the honour, in short, 
of being marked out for her by all their joint acquaintance. 

Mr. Weston, on his side, added a virtue to the account 
which must have some weight. He gave her to understand 
that Frank admired her extremely — thought her very 
beautiful and very charming; and with so much to be said 
for him altogether, she found she must not judge him 
harshly. As Mrs. Weston observed, “all young people would 
have their little whims.” 

There was one person among his new acquaintance in 
Surry, not so leniently disposed. In general he was judged, 
throughout the parishes of Donwell and Highbury, with 
great candour; liberal allowances were made for the little 
excesses of such a handsome young man — one who smiled 
so often and bowed so well; but there was one spirit among 
them not to be softened, from its power of censure, by 
bows or smiles — Mr. Knightley. The circumstance was told 
him at Hartfield; for the moment, he was silent; but Emma 
heard him almost immediately afterwards say to himself, 
over a newspaper he held in his hand, “Hum! just the 
trifling, silly fellow I took him for.” She had half a mind to 
resent; but an instant’s observation convinced her that it 
was really said only to relieve his own feelings, and not 
meant to provoke; and therefore she let it pass. 

Although in one instance the bearers of not good tidings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston’s visit this morning was in another 
respect particularly opportune. Something occurred while 
they were at Hartfield, to make Emma want their advice; 


and, which was still more lucky, she wanted exactly the 
advice they gave. 

This was the occurrence: — The Coles had been settled 
some years in Highbury, and were very good sort of people 
— friendly, liberal, and unpretending; but, on the other 
hand, they were of low origin, in trade, and only moderately 
genteel. On their first coming into the country, they had 
lived in proportion to their income, quietly, keeping little 
company, and that little unexpensively; but the last year or 
two had brought them a considerable increase of means — 
the house in town had yielded greater profits, and fortune 
in general had smiled on them. With their wealth, their 
views increased; their want of a larger house, their 
inclination for more company. They added to their house, to 
their number of servants, to their expenses of every sort; 
and by this time were, in fortune and style of living, second 
only to the family at Hartfield. Their love of society, and 
their new dining-room, prepared every body for their 
keeping dinner-company; and a few parties, chiefly among 
the single men, had already taken place. The regular and 
best families Emma could hardly suppose they would 
presume to invite — neither Donwell, nor Hartfield, nor 
Randalls. Nothing should tempt her to go, if they did; and 
she regretted that her father’s known habits would be 
giving her refusal less meaning than she could wish. The 
Coles were very respectable in their way, but they ought to 
be taught that it was not for them to arrange the terms on 
which the superior families would visit them. This lesson, 
she very much feared, they would receive only from herself; 
she had little hope of Mr. Knightley, none of Mr. Weston. 

But she had made up her mind how to meet this 
presumption so many weeks before it appeared, that when 
the insult came at last, it found her very differently 
affected. Donwell and Randalls had _ received their 
invitation, and none had come for her father and herself; 
and Mrs. Weston’s accounting for it with “I suppose they 


will not take the liberty with you; they know you do not 
dine out,” was not quite sufficient. She felt that she should 
like to have had the power of refusal; and afterwards, as 
the idea of the party to be assembled there, consisting 
precisely of those whose society was dearest to her, 
occurred again and again, she did not know that she might 
not have been tempted to accept. Harriet was to be there in 
the evening, and the Bateses. They had been speaking of it 
as they walked about Highbury the day before, and Frank 
Churchill had most earnestly lamented her absence. Might 
not the evening end in a dance? had been a question of his. 
The bare possibility of it acted as a farther irritation on her 
spirits; and her being left in solitary grandeur, even 
supposing the omission to be intended as a compliment, 
was but poor comfort. 

It was the arrival of this very invitation while the 
Westons were at Hartfield, which made their presence so 
acceptable; for though her first remark, on reading it, was 
that “of course it must be declined,” she so very soon 
proceeded to ask them what they advised her to do, that 
their advice for her going was most prompt and successful. 

She owned that, considering every thing, she was not 
absolutely without inclination for the party. The Coles 
expressed themselves so properly — there was so much 
real attention in the manner of it — so much consideration 
for her father. “They would have solicited the honour 
earlier, but had been waiting the arrival of a folding-screen 
from London, which they hoped might keep Mr. Woodhouse 
from any draught of air, and therefore induce him the more 
readily to give them the honour of his company.” Upon the 
whole, she was very persuadable; and it being briefly 
settled among themselves how it might be done without 
neglecting his comfort — how certainly Mrs. Goddard, if 
not Mrs. Bates, might be depended on for bearing him 
company — Mr. Woodhouse was to be talked into an 
acquiescence of his daughter’s going out to dinner on a day 


now near at hand, and spending the whole evening away 
from him. As for his going, Emma did not wish him to think 
it possible, the hours would be too late, and the party too 
numerous. He was soon pretty well resigned. 

“T am not fond of dinner-visiting,” said he—”I never was. 
No more is Emma. Late hours do not agree with us. I am 
sorry Mr. and Mrs. Cole should have done it. I think it 
would be much better if they would come in one afternoon 
next summer, and take their tea with us — take us in their 
afternoon walk; which they might do, as our hours are so 
reasonable, and yet get home without being out in the 
damp of the evening. The dews of a summer evening are 
what I would not expose any body to. However, as they are 
so very desirous to have dear Emma dine with them, and as 
you will both be there, and Mr. Knightley too, to take care 
of her, I cannot wish to prevent it, provided the weather be 
what it ought, neither damp, nor cold, nor windy.” Then 
turning to Mrs. Weston, with a look of gentle reproach 
—” Ah! Miss Taylor, if you had not married, you would have 
staid at home with me.” 

“Well, sir,” cried Mr. Weston, “as I took Miss Taylor away, 
it is incumbent on me to supply her place, if I can; and I 
will step to Mrs. Goddard in a moment, if you wish it.” 

But the idea of any thing to be done in a moment, was 
increasing, not lessening, Mr. Woodhouse’s agitation. The 
ladies knew better how to allay it. Mr. Weston must be 
quiet, and every thing deliberately arranged. 

With this treatment, Mr. Woodhouse was soon composed 
enough for talking as usual. “He should be happy to see 
Mrs. Goddard. He had a great regard for Mrs. Goddard; 
and Emma should write a line, and invite her. James could 
take the note. But first of all, there must be an answer 
written to Mrs. Cole.” 

“You will make my excuses, my dear, as civilly as 
possible. You will say that I am quite an invalid, and go no 
where, and therefore must decline their obliging invitation; 


beginning with my compliments, of course. But you will do 
every thing right. I need not tell you what is to be done. We 
must remember to let James know that the carriage will be 
wanted on Tuesday. I shall have no fears for you with him. 
We have never been there above once since the new 
approach was made; but still I have no doubt that James 
will take you very safely. And when you get there, you must 
tell him at what time you would have him come for you 
again; and you had better name an early hour. You will not 
like staying late. You will get very tired when tea is over.” 

“But you would not wish me to come away before I am 
tired, papa?” 

“Oh! no, my love; but you will soon be tired. There will be 
a great many people talking at once. You will not like the 
noise.” 

“But, my dear sir,” cried Mr. Weston, “if Emma comes 
away early, it will be breaking up the party.” 

“And no great harm if it does,” said Mr. Woodhouse. “The 
sooner every party breaks up, the better.” 

“But you do not consider how it may appear to the Coles. 
Emma’s going away directly after tea might be giving 
offence. They are good-natured people, and think little of 
their own claims; but still they must feel that any body’s 
hurrying away is no great compliment; and Miss 
Woodhouse’s doing it would be more thought of than any 
other person’s in the room. You would not wish to 
disappoint and mortify the Coles, I am sure, sir; friendly, 
good sort of people as ever lived, and who have been your 
neighbours these ten years.” 

“No, upon no account in the world, Mr. Weston; I am 
much obliged to you for reminding me. I should be 
extremely sorry to be giving them any pain. I know what 
worthy people they are. Perry tells me that Mr. Cole never 
touches malt liquor. You would not think it to look at him, 
but he is bilious — Mr. Cole is very bilious. No, I would not 
be the means of giving them any pain. My dear Emma, we 


must consider this. I am sure, rather than run the risk of 
hurting Mr. and Mrs. Cole, you would stay a little longer 
than you might wish. You will not regard being tired. You 
will be perfectly safe, you know, among your friends.” 

“Oh yes, papa. I have no fears at all for myself; and I 
should have no scruples of staying as late as Mrs. Weston, 
but on your account. I am only afraid of your sitting up for 
me. I am not afraid of your not being exceedingly 
comfortable with Mrs. Goddard. She loves piquet, you 
know; but when she is gone home, I am afraid you will be 
sitting up by yourself, instead of going to bed at your usual 
time — and the idea of that would entirely destroy my 
comfort. You must promise me not to sit up.” 

He did, on the condition of some promises on her side: 
such as that, if she came home cold, she would be sure to 
warm herself thoroughly; if hungry, that she would take 
something to eat; that her own maid should sit up for her; 
and that Serle and the butler should see that every thing 
were Safe in the house, as usual. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Frank Churchill came back again; and if he kept his 
father’s dinner waiting, it was not known at Hartfield; for 
Mrs. Weston was too anxious for his being a favourite with 
Mr. Woodhouse, to betray any imperfection which could be 
concealed. 

He came back, had had his hair cut, and laughed at 
himself with a very good grace, but without seeming really 
at all ashamed of what he had done. He had no reason to 
wish his hair longer, to conceal any confusion of face; no 
reason to wish the money unspent, to improve his spirits. 
He was quite as undaunted and as lively as ever; and, after 
seeing him, Emma thus moralised to herself: — 

“IT do not know whether it ought to be so, but certainly 
silly things do cease to be silly if they are done by sensible 
people in an impudent way. Wickedness is always 
wickedness, but folly is not always folly. — It depends upon 
the character of those who handle it. Mr. Knightley, he is 
not a trifling, silly young man. If he were, he would have 
done this differently. He would either have gloried in the 
achievement, or been ashamed of it. There would have 
been either the ostentation of a coxcomb, or the evasions of 
a mind too weak to defend its own vanities. — No, I am 
perfectly sure that he is not trifling or silly.” 

With Tuesday came the agreeable prospect of seeing him 
again, and for a longer time than hitherto; of judging of his 
general manners, and by inference, of the meaning of his 
manners towards herself; of guessing how soon it might be 
necessary for her to throw coldness into her air; and of 
fancying what the observations of all those might be, who 
were now seeing them together for the first time. 

She meant to be very happy, in spite of the scene being 
laid at Mr. Cole’s; and without being able to forget that 


among the failings of Mr. Elton, even in the days of his 
favour, none had disturbed her more than his propensity to 
dine with Mr. Cole. 

Her father’s comfort was amply secured, Mrs. Bates as 
well as Mrs. Goddard being able to come; and her last 
pleasing duty, before she left the house, was to pay her 
respects to them as they sat together after dinner; and 
while her father was fondly noticing the beauty of her 
dress, to make the two ladies all the amends in her power, 
by helping them to large slices of cake and full glasses of 
wine, for whatever unwilling self-denial his care of their 
constitution might have obliged them to practise during the 
meal. — She had provided a plentiful dinner for them; she 
wished she could know that they had been allowed to eat it. 

She followed another carriage to Mr. Cole’s door; and 
was pleased to see that it was Mr. Knightley’s; for Mr. 
Knightley keeping no horses, having little spare money and 
a great deal of health, activity, and independence, was too 
apt, in Emma’s opinion, to get about as he could, and not 
use his carriage so often as became the owner of Donwell 
Abbey. She had an opportunity now of speaking her 
approbation while warm from her heart, for he stopped to 
hand her out. 

“This is coming as you should do,” said she; “like a 
gentleman. — I am quite glad to see you.” 

He thanked her, observing, “How lucky that we should 
arrive at the same moment! for, if we had met first in the 
drawing-room, I doubt whether you would have discerned 
me to be more of a gentleman than usual. — You might not 
have distinguished how I came, by my look or manner.” 

“Yes I should, I am sure I should. There is always a look 
of consciousness or bustle when people come in a way 
which they know to be beneath them. You think you carry it 
off very well, I dare say, but with you it is a sort of bravado, 
an air of affected unconcern; I always observe it whenever I 
meet you under those circumstances. Now you have 


nothing to try for. You are not afraid of being supposed 
ashamed. You are not striving to look taller than any body 
else. Now I shall really be very happy to walk into the same 
room with you.” 

“Nonsensical girl!” was his reply, but not at all in anger. 

Emma had as much reason to be satisfied with the rest of 
the party as with Mr. Knightley. She was received with a 
cordial respect which could not but please, and given all 
the consequence she could wish for. When the Westons 
arrived, the kindest looks of love, the strongest of 
admiration were for her, from both husband and wife; the 
son approached her with a cheerful eagerness which 
marked her as his peculiar object, and at dinner she found 
him seated by her — and, as she firmly believed, not 
without some dexterity on his side. 

The party was rather large, as it included one other 
family, a proper unobjectionable country family, whom the 
Coles had the advantage of naming among their 
acquaintance, and the male part of Mr. Cox’s family, the 
lawyer of Highbury. The less worthy females were to come 
in the evening, with Miss Bates, Miss Fairfax, and Miss 
Smith; but already, at dinner, they were too numerous for 
any subject of conversation to be general; and, while 
politics and Mr. Elton were talked over, Emma could fairly 
surrender all her attention to the pleasantness of her 
neighbour. The first remote sound to which she felt herself 
obliged to attend, was the name of Jane Fairfax. Mrs. Cole 
seemed to be relating something of her that was expected 
to be very interesting. She listened, and found it well worth 
listening to. That very dear part of Emma, her fancy, 
received an amusing supply. Mrs. Cole was telling that she 
had been calling on Miss Bates, and as soon as she entered 
the room had been struck by the sight of a pianoforte — a 
very elegant looking instrument — not a grand, but a large- 
sized square pianoforte; and the substance of the story, the 
end of all the dialogue which ensued of surprize, and 


inquiry, and congratulations on her side, and explanations 
on Miss Bates’s, was, that this pianoforte had arrived from 
Broadwood’s the day before, to the great astonishment of 
both aunt and niece — entirely unexpected; that at first, by 
Miss Bates’s account, Jane herself was quite at a loss, quite 
bewildered to think who could possibly have ordered it — 
but now, they were both perfectly satisfied that it could be 
from only one quarter; — of course it must be from Colonel 
Campbell. 

“One can suppose nothing else,” added Mrs. Cole, “and I 
was only surprized that there could ever have been a doubt. 
But Jane, it seems, had a letter from them very lately, and 
not a word was said about it. She knows their ways best; 
but I should not consider their silence as any reason for 
their not meaning to make the present. They might chuse 
to surprize her.” 

Mrs. Cole had many to agree with her; every body who 
spoke on the subject was equally convinced that it must 
come from Colonel Campbell, and equally rejoiced that 
such a present had been made; and there were enough 
ready to speak to allow Emma to think her own way, and 
still listen to Mrs. Cole. 

“T declare, I do not know when I have heard any thing 
that has given me more satisfaction! — It always has quite 
hurt me that Jane Fairfax, who plays so delightfully, should 
not have an instrument. It seemed quite a shame, especially 
considering how many houses there are where fine 
instruments are absolutely thrown away. This is like giving 
ourselves a slap, to be sure! and it was but yesterday I was 
telling Mr. Cole, I really was ashamed to look at our new 
grand pianoforte in the drawing-room, while I do not know 
one note from another, and our little girls, who are but just 
beginning, perhaps may never make any thing of it; and 
there is poor Jane Fairfax, who is mistress of music, has not 
any thing of the nature of an instrument, not even the 
pitifullest old spinet in the world, to amuse herself with. — 


I was saying this to Mr. Cole but yesterday, and he quite 
agreed with me; only he is so particularly fond of music 
that he could not help indulging himself in the purchase, 
hoping that some of our good neighbours might be so 
obliging occasionally to put it to a better use than we can; 
and that really is the reason why the instrument was 
bought — or else Iam sure we ought to be ashamed of it. — 
We are in great hopes that Miss Woodhouse may be 
prevailed with to try it this evening.” 

Miss Woodhouse made the proper acquiescence; and 
finding that nothing more was to be entrapped from any 
communication of Mrs. Cole’s, turned to Frank Churchill. 

“Why do you smile?” said she. 

“Nay, why do you?” 

“Me! — I suppose I smile for pleasure at Colonel 
Campbell’s being so rich and so liberal. — It is a handsome 
present.” 

“Very.” 

“T rather wonder that it was never made before.” 

“Perhaps Miss Fairfax has never been staying here so 
long before.” 

“Or that he did not give her the use of their own 
instrument — which must now be shut up in London, 
untouched by any body.” 

“That is a grand pianoforte, and he might think it too 
large for Mrs. Bates’s house.” 

“You may say what you chuse — but your countenance 
testifies that your thoughts on this subject are very much 
like mine.” 

“TI do not know. I rather believe you are giving me more 
credit for acuteness than I deserve. I smile because you 
smile, and shall probably suspect whatever I find you 
suspect; but at present I do not see what there is to 
question. If Colonel Campbell is not the person, who can 
be?” 

“What do you say to Mrs. Dixon?” 


“Mrs. Dixon! very true indeed. I had not thought of Mrs. 
Dixon. She must know as well as her father, how acceptable 
an instrument would be; and perhaps the mode of it, the 
mystery, the surprize, is more like a young woman’s 
scheme than an elderly man’s. It is Mrs. Dixon, I dare say. I 
told you that your suspicions would guide mine.” 

“If so, you must extend your suspicions and comprehend 
Mr. Dixon in them.” 

“Mr. Dixon. — Very well. Yes, I immediately perceive that 
it must be the joint present of Mr. and Mrs. Dixon. We were 
speaking the other day, you know, of his being so warm an 
admirer of her performance.” 

“Yes, and what you told me on that head, confirmed an 
idea which I had entertained before. — I do not mean to 
reflect upon the good intentions of either Mr. Dixon or Miss 
Fairfax, but I cannot help suspecting either that, after 
making his proposals to her friend, he had the misfortune 
to fall in love with her, or that he became conscious of a 
little attachment on her side. One might guess twenty 
things without guessing exactly the right; but I am sure 
there must be a particular cause for her chusing to come to 
Highbury instead of going with the Campbells to Ireland. 
Here, she must be leading a life of privation and penance; 
there it would have been all enjoyment. As to the pretence 
of trying her native air, I look upon that as a mere excuse. 
— In the summer it might have passed; but what can any 
body’s native air do for them in the months of January, 
February, and March? Good fires and carriages would be 
much more to the purpose in most cases of delicate health, 
and I dare say in her’s. I do not require you to adopt all my 
suspicions, though you make so noble a profession of doing 
it, but I honestly tell you what they are.” 

“And, upon my word, they have an air of great 
probability. Mr. Dixon’s preference of her music to her 
friend’s, I can answer for being very decided.” 


“And then, he saved her life. Did you ever hear of that? — 
A water party; and by some accident she was falling 
overboard. He caught her.” 

“He did. I was there — one of the party.” 

“Were you really? — Well! — But you observed nothing of 
course, for it seems to be a new idea to you. — If I had been 
there, I think I should have made some discoveries.” 

“T dare say you would; but I, simple I, saw nothing but 
the fact, that Miss Fairfax was nearly dashed from the 
vessel and that Mr. Dixon caught her. — It was the work of 
a moment. And though the consequent shock and alarm 
was very great and much more durable — indeed I believe 
it was half an hour before any of us were comfortable again 
— yet that was too general a sensation for any thing of 
peculiar anxiety to be observable. I do not mean to Say, 
however, that you might not have made discoveries.” 

The conversation was here interrupted. They were called 
on to share in the awkwardness of a rather long interval 
between the courses, and obliged to be as formal and as 
orderly as the others; but when the table was again safely 
covered, when every corner dish was placed exactly right, 
and occupation and ease were generally restored, Emma 
said, 

“The arrival of this pianoforte is decisive with me. I 
wanted to know a little more, and this tells me quite 
enough. Depend upon it, we shall soon hear that it is a 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Dixon.” 

“And if the Dixons should absolutely deny all knowledge 
of it we must conclude it to come from the Campbells.” 

“No, I am sure it is not from the Campbells. Miss Fairfax 
knows it is not from the Campbells, or they would have 
been guessed at first. She would not have been puzzled, 
had she dared fix on them. I may not have convinced you 
perhaps, but I am perfectly convinced myself that Mr. Dixon 
is a principal in the business.” 


“Indeed you injure me if you suppose me unconvinced. 
Your reasonings carry my judgment along with them 
entirely. At first, while I supposed you satisfied that Colonel 
Campbell was the giver, I saw it only as paternal kindness, 
and thought it the most natural thing in the world. But 
when you mentioned Mrs. Dixon, I felt how much more 
probable that it should be the tribute of warm female 
friendship. And now I can see it in no other light than as an 
offering of love.” 

There was no occasion to press the matter farther. The 
conviction seemed real; he looked as if he felt it. She said 
no more, other subjects took their turn; and the rest of the 
dinner passed away; the dessert succeeded, the children 
came in, and were talked to and admired amid the usual 
rate of conversation; a few clever things said, a few 
downright silly, but by much the larger proportion neither 
the one nor the other — nothing worse than everyday 
remarks, dull repetitions, old news, and heavy jokes. 

The ladies had not been long in the drawing-room, before 
the other ladies, in their different divisions, arrived. Emma 
watched the entree of her own particular little friend; and if 
she could not exult in her dignity and grace, she could not 
only love the blooming sweetness and the artless manner, 
but could most heartily rejoice in that light, cheerful, 
unsentimental disposition which allowed her so many 
alleviations of pleasure, in the midst of the pangs of 
disappointed affection. There she sat — and who would 
have guessed how many tears she had been lately 
shedding? To be in company, nicely dressed herself and 
seeing others nicely dressed, to sit and smile and look 
pretty, and say nothing, was enough for the happiness of 
the present hour. Jane Fairfax did look and move superior; 
but Emma suspected she might have been glad to change 
feelings with Harriet, very glad to have purchased the 
mortification of having loved — yes, of having loved even 
Mr. Elton in vain — by the surrender of all the dangerous 


pleasure of knowing herself beloved by the husband of her 
friend. 

In so large a party it was not necessary that Emma 
should approach her. She did not wish to speak of the 
pianoforte, she felt too much in the secret herself, to think 
the appearance of curiosity or interest fair, and therefore 
purposely kept at a distance; but by the others, the subject 
was almost immediately introduced, and she saw the blush 
of consciousness with which congratulations were received, 
the blush of guilt which accompanied the name of “my 
excellent friend Colonel Campbell.” 

Mrs. Weston, kind-hearted and musical, was particularly 
interested by the circumstance, and Emma could not help 
being amused at her perseverance in dwelling on the 
subject; and having so much to ask and to say as to tone, 
touch, and pedal, totally unsuspicious of that wish of saying 
as little about it as possible, which she plainly read in the 
fair heroine’s countenance. 

They were soon joined by some of the gentlemen; and the 
very first of the early was Frank Churchill. In he walked, 
the first and the handsomest; and after paying his 
compliments en passant to Miss Bates and her niece, made 
his way directly to the opposite side of the circle, where sat 
Miss Woodhouse; and till he could find a seat by her, would 
not sit at all. Emma divined what every body present must 
be thinking. She was his object, and every body must 
perceive it. She introduced him to her friend, Miss Smith, 
and, at convenient moments afterwards, heard what each 
thought of the other. “He had never seen so lovely a face, 
and was delighted with her naivete.” And she, “Only to be 
sure it was paying him too great a compliment, but she did 
think there were some looks a little like Mr. Elton.” Emma 
restrained her indignation, and only turned from her in 
silence. 

Smiles of intelligence passed between her and the 
gentleman on first glancing towards Miss Fairfax; but it 


was most prudent to avoid speech. He told her that he had 
been impatient to leave the dining-room — hated sitting 
long — was always the first to move when he could — that 
his father, Mr. Knightley, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Cole, were left 
very busy over parish business — that as long as he had 
staid, however, it had been pleasant enough, as he had 
found them in general a set of gentlemanlike, sensible men; 
and spoke so handsomely of Highbury altogether — 
thought it so abundant in agreeable families — that Emma 
began to feel she had been used to despise the place rather 
too much. She questioned him as to the society in Yorkshire 
— the extent of the neighbourhood about Enscombe, and 
the sort; and could make out from his answers that, as far 
as Enscombe was concerned, there was very little going on, 
that their visitings were among a range of great families, 
none very near; and that even when days were fixed, and 
invitations accepted, it was an even chance that Mrs. 
Churchill were not in health and spirits for going; that they 
made a point of visiting no fresh person; and that, though 
he had his separate engagements, it was not without 
difficulty, without considerable address at times, that he 
could get away, or introduce an acquaintance for a night. 

She saw that Enscombe could not satisfy, and that 
Highbury, taken at its best, might reasonably please a 
young man who had more retirement at home than he 
liked. His importance at Enscombe was very evident. He 
did not boast, but it naturally betrayed itself, that he had 
persuaded his aunt where his uncle could do nothing, and 
on her laughing and noticing it, he owned that he believed 
(excepting one or two points) he could with time persuade 
her to any thing. One of those points on which his influence 
failed, he then mentioned. He had wanted very much to go 
abroad — had been very eager indeed to be allowed to 
travel — but she would not hear of it. This had happened 
the year before. Now, he said, he was beginning to have no 
longer the same wish. 


The unpersuadable point, which he did not mention, 
Emma guessed to be good behaviour to his father. 

“T have made a most wretched discovery,” said he, after a 
short pause.—”I have been here a week to-morrow — half 
my time. I never knew days fly so fast. A week to-morrow! 
— And I have hardly begun to enjoy myself. But just got 
acquainted with Mrs. Weston, and others! — I hate the 
recollection.” 

“Perhaps you may now begin to regret that you spent one 
whole day, out of so few, in having your hair cut.” 

“No,” said he, smiling, “that is no subject of regret at all. 
I have no pleasure in seeing my friends, unless I can 
believe myself fit to be seen.” 

The rest of the gentlemen being now in the room, Emma 
found herself obliged to turn from him for a few minutes, 
and listen to Mr. Cole. When Mr. Cole had moved away, and 
her attention could be restored as before, she saw Frank 
Churchill looking intently across the room at Miss Fairfax, 
who was sitting exactly opposite. 

“What is the matter?” said she. 

He started. “Thank you for rousing me,” he replied. “I 
believe I have been very rude; but really Miss Fairfax has 
done her hair in so odd a way — so very odd a way — that I 
cannot keep my eyes from her. I never saw any thing so 
outree! — Those curls! — This must be a fancy of her own. I 


see nobody else looking like her! — I must go and ask her 
whether it is an Irish fashion. Shall I? — Yes, I will — I 
declare I will — and you shall see how she takes it; — 


whether she colours.” 

He was gone immediately; and Emma soon saw him 
standing before Miss Fairfax, and talking to her; but as to 
its effect on the young lady, as he had improvidently placed 
himself exactly between them, exactly in front of Miss 
Fairfax, she could absolutely distinguish nothing. 

Before he could return to his chair, it was taken by Mrs. 
Weston. 


“This is the luxury of a large party,” said she:—”one can 
get near every body, and say every thing. My dear Emma, I 
am longing to talk to you. I have been making discoveries 
and forming plans, just like yourself, and I must tell them 
while the idea is fresh. Do you know how Miss Bates and 
her niece came here?” 

“How? — They were invited, were not they?” 

“Oh! yes — but how they were conveyed hither? — the 
manner of their coming?” 

“They walked, I conclude. How else could they come?” 

“Very true. — Well, a little while ago it occurred to me 
how very sad it would be to have Jane Fairfax walking home 
again, late at night, and cold as the nights are now. And as I 
looked at her, though I never saw her appear to more 
advantage, it struck me that she was heated, and would 
therefore be particularly liable to take cold. Poor girl! I 
could not bear the idea of it; so, as soon as Mr. Weston 
came into the room, and I could get at him, I spoke to him 
about the carriage. You may guess how readily he came 
into my wishes; and having his approbation, I made my way 
directly to Miss Bates, to assure her that the carriage 
would be at her service before it took us home; for I 
thought it would be making her comfortable at once. Good 
soul! she was as grateful as possible, you may be sure. 
‘Nobody was ever so fortunate as herself!’ — but with 
many, many thanks—’there was no occasion to trouble us, 
for Mr. Knightley’s carriage had brought, and was to take 
them home again.’ I was quite surprized; — very glad, I am 
sure; but really quite surprized. Such a very kind attention 
— and so thoughtful an attention! — the sort of thing that 
so few men would think of. And, in short, from knowing his 
usual ways, I am very much inclined to think that it was for 
their accommodation the carriage was used at all. I do 
suspect he would not have had a pair of horses for himself, 
and that it was only as an excuse for assisting them.” 


“Very likely,” said Emma—’ nothing more likely. I know no 
man more likely than Mr. Knightley to do the sort of thing 
— to do any thing really good-natured, useful, considerate, 
or benevolent. He is not a gallant man, but he is a very 
humane one; and this, considering Jane Fairfax’s ill-health, 
would appear a case of humanity to him; — and for an act 
of unostentatious kindness, there is nobody whom I would 
fix on more than on Mr. Knightley. I know he had horses to- 
day — for we arrived together; and I laughed at him about 
it, but he said not a word that could betray.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Weston, smiling, “you give him credit 
for more simple, disinterested benevolence in this instance 
than I do; for while Miss Bates was speaking, a suspicion 
darted into my head, and I have never been able to get it 
out again. The more I think of it, the more probable it 
appears. In short, I have made a match between Mr. 
Knightley and Jane Fairfax. See the consequence of keeping 
you company! — What do you Say to it?” 

“Mr. Knightley and Jane Fairfax!” exclaimed Emma. 
“Dear Mrs. Weston, how could you think of such a thing? — 
Mr. Knightley! — Mr. Knightley must not marry! — You 
would not have little Henry cut out from Donwell? — Oh! 
no, no, Henry must have Donwell. I cannot at all consent to 
Mr. Knightley’s marrying; and I am sure it is not at all 
likely. Iam amazed that you should think of such a thing.” 

“My dear Emma, I have told you what led me to think of 
it. I do not want the match — I do not want to injure dear 
little Henry — but the idea has been given me by 
circumstances; and if Mr. Knightley really wished to marry, 
you would not have him refrain on Henry’s account, a boy 
of six years old, who knows nothing of the matter?” 

“Yes, I would. I could not bear to have Henry supplanted. 
— Mr. Knightley marry! — No, I have never had such an 
idea, and I cannot adopt it now. And Jane Fairfax, too, of all 
women!” 


“Nay, she has always been a first favourite with him, as 
you very well know.” 

“But the imprudence of such a match!” 

“T am not speaking of its prudence; merely its 
probability.” 

“T see no probability in it, unless you have any better 
foundation than what you mention. His good-nature, his 
humanity, as I tell you, would be quite enough to account 
for the horses. He has a great regard for the Bateses, you 
know, independent of Jane Fairfax — and is always glad to 
shew them attention. My dear Mrs. Weston, do not take to 
match-making. You do it very ill. Jane Fairfax mistress of 
the Abbey! — Oh! no, no; — every feeling revolts. For his 
own sake, I would not have him do so mad a thing.” 

“Imprudent, if you please — but not mad. Excepting 
inequality of fortune, and perhaps a little disparity of age, I 
can see nothing unsuitable.” 

“But Mr. Knightley does not want to marry. I am sure he 
has not the least idea of it. Do not put it into his head. Why 
should he marry? — He is as happy as possible by himself; 
with his farm, and his sheep, and his library, and all the 
parish to manage; and he is extremely fond of his brother’s 
children. He has no occasion to marry, either to fill up his 
time or his heart.” 

“My dear Emma, as long as he thinks so, it is so; but if he 
really loves Jane Fairfax—” 

“Nonsense! He does not care about Jane Fairfax. In the 
way of love, I am sure he does not. He would do any good 
to her, or her family; but—” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Weston, laughing, “perhaps the 
greatest good he could do them, would be to give Jane such 
a respectable home.” 

“Tf it would be good to her, I am sure it would be evil to 
himself; a very shameful and degrading connexion. How 
would he bear to have Miss Bates belonging to him? — To 
have her haunting the Abbey, and thanking him all day long 


for his great kindness in marrying Jane?—’So very kind and 
obliging! — But he always had been such a very kind 
neighbour!’ And then fly off, through half a sentence, to her 
mother’s old petticoat. ‘Not that it was such a very old 
petticoat either — for still it would last a great while — and, 
indeed, she must thankfully say that their petticoats were 
all very strong.” 

“For shame, Emma! Do not mimic her. You divert me 
against my conscience. And, upon my word, I do not think 
Mr. Knightley would be much disturbed by Miss Bates. 
Little things do not irritate him. She might talk on; and if 
he wanted to say any thing himself, he would only talk 
louder, and drown her voice. But the question is not, 
whether it would be a bad connexion for him, but whether 
he wishes it; and I think he does. I have heard him speak, 
and so must you, so very highly of Jane Fairfax! The 
interest he takes in her — his anxiety about her health — 
his concern that she should have no happier prospect! I 
have heard him express himself so warmly on those points! 
— Such an admirer of her performance on the pianoforte, 
and of her voice! I have heard him say that he could listen 
to her for ever. Oh! and I had almost forgotten one idea 
that occurred to me — this pianoforte that has been sent 
here by somebody — though we have all been so well 
satisfied to consider it a present from the Campbells, may it 
not be from Mr. Knightley? I cannot help suspecting him. I 
think he is just the person to do it, even without being in 
love.” 

“Then it can be no argument to prove that he is in love. 
But I do not think it is at all a likely thing for him to do. Mr. 
Knightley does nothing mysteriously.” 

“T have heard him lamenting her having no instrument 
repeatedly; oftener than I should suppose such a 
circumstance would, in the common course of things, occur 
to him.” 


“Very well; and if he had intended to give her one, he 
would have told her so.” 

“There might be scruples of delicacy, my dear Emma. I 
have a very strong notion that it comes from him. I am sure 
he was particularly silent when Mrs. Cole told us of it at 
dinner.” 

“You take up an idea, Mrs. Weston, and run away with it; 
as you have many a time reproached me with doing. I see 
no sign of attachment — I believe nothing of the pianoforte 
— and proof only shall convince me that Mr. Knightley has 
any thought of marrying Jane Fairfax.” 

They combated the point some time longer in the same 
way; Emma rather gaining ground over the mind of her 
friend; for Mrs. Weston was the most used of the two to 
yield; till a little bustle in the room shewed them that tea 
was over, and the instrument in preparation; — and at the 
same moment Mr. Cole approaching to entreat Miss 
Woodhouse would do them the honour of trying it. Frank 
Churchill, of whom, in the eagerness of her conversation 
with Mrs. Weston, she had been seeing nothing, except that 
he had found a seat by Miss Fairfax, followed Mr. Cole, to 
add his very pressing entreaties; and as, in every respect, it 
suited Emma best to lead, she gave a very proper 
compliance. 

She knew the limitations of her own powers too well to 
attempt more than she could perform with credit; she 
wanted neither taste nor spirit in the little things which are 
generally acceptable, and could accompany her own voice 
well. One accompaniment to her song took her agreeably 
by surprize — a second, slightly but correctly taken by 
Frank Churchill. Her pardon was duly begged at the close 
of the song, and every thing usual followed. He was 
accused of having a delightful voice, and a_ perfect 
knowledge of music; which was properly denied; and that 
he knew nothing of the matter, and had no voice at all, 
roundly asserted. They sang together once more; and 


Emma would then resign her place to Miss Fairfax, whose 
performance, both vocal and instrumental, she never could 
attempt to conceal from herself, was infinitely superior to 
her own. 

With mixed feelings, she seated herself at a little 
distance from the numbers round the instrument, to listen. 
Frank Churchill sang again. They had sung together once 
or twice, it appeared, at Weymouth. But the sight of Mr. 
Knightley among the most attentive, soon drew away half 
Emma’s mind; and she fell into a train of thinking on the 
subject of Mrs. Weston’s suspicions, to which the sweet 
sounds of the united voices gave only momentary 
interruptions. Her objections to Mr. Knightley’s marrying 
did not in the least subside. She could see nothing but evil 
in it. It would be a great disappointment to Mr. John 
Knightley; consequently to Isabella. A real injury to the 
children — a most mortifying change, and material loss to 
them all; — a very great deduction from her father’s daily 
comfort — and, as to herself, she could not at all endure the 
idea of Jane Fairfax at Donwell Abbey. A Mrs. Knightley for 
them all to give way to! — No — Mr. Knightley must never 
marry. Little Henry must remain the heir of Donwell. 

Presently Mr. Knightley looked back, and came and sat 
down by her. They talked at first only of the performance. 
His admiration was certainly very warm; yet she thought, 
but for Mrs. Weston, it would not have struck her. As a sort 
of touchstone, however, she began to speak of his kindness 
in conveying the aunt and niece; and though his answer 
was in the spirit of cutting the matter short, she believed it 
to indicate only his disinclination to dwell on any kindness 
of his own. 

“T often feel concern,” said she, “that I dare not make our 
carriage more useful on such occasions. It is not that I am 
without the wish; but you know how impossible my father 
would deem it that James should put-to for such a 
purpose.” 


“Quite out of the question, quite out of the question,” he 
replied;—” but you must often wish it, I am sure.” And he 
smiled with such seeming pleasure at the conviction, that 
she must proceed another step. 

“This present from the Campbells,” said she—”this 
pianoforte is very kindly given.” 

“Yes,” he replied, and without the smallest apparent 
embarrassment.—” But they would have done better had 
they given her notice of it. Surprizes are foolish things. The 
pleasure is not enhanced, and the inconvenience is often 
considerable. I should have expected better judgment in 
Colonel Campbell.” 

From that moment, Emma could have taken her oath that 
Mr. Knightley had had no concern in giving the instrument. 
But whether he were entirely free from _ peculiar 
attachment — whether there were no actual preference — 
remained a little longer doubtful. Towards the end of Jane’s 
second song, her voice grew thick. 

“That will do,” said he, when it was finished, thinking 
aloud—”you have sung quite enough for one evening — 
now be quiet.” 

Another song, however, was soon begged for. “One more; 
— they would not fatigue Miss Fairfax on any account, and 
would only ask for one more.” And Frank Churchill was 
heard to say, “I think you could manage this without effort; 
the first part is so very trifling. The strength of the song 
falls on the second.” 

Mr. Knightley grew angry. 

“That fellow,” said he, indignantly, “thinks of nothing but 
shewing off his own voice. This must not be.” And touching 
Miss Bates, who at that moment passed near—” Miss Bates, 
are you mad, to let your niece sing herself hoarse in this 
manner? Go, and interfere. They have no mercy on her.” 

Miss Bates, in her real anxiety for Jane, could hardly stay 
even to be grateful, before she stept forward and put an 
end to all farther singing. Here ceased the concert part of 


the evening, for Miss Woodhouse and Miss Fairfax were the 
only young lady performers; but soon (within five minutes) 
the proposal of dancing — originating nobody exactly knew 
where — was so effectually promoted by Mr. and Mrs. Cole, 
that every thing was rapidly clearing away, to give proper 
space. Mrs. Weston, capital in her country-dances, was 
seated, and beginning an irresistible waltz; and Frank 
Churchill, coming up with most becoming gallantry to 
Emma, had secured her hand, and led her up to the top. 

While waiting till the other young people could pair 
themselves off, Emma found time, in spite of the 
compliments she was receiving on her voice and her taste, 
to look about, and see what became of Mr. Knightley. This 
would be a trial. He was no dancer in general. If he were to 
be very alert in engaging Jane Fairfax now, it might augur 
something. There was no immediate appearance. No; he 
was talking to Mrs. Cole — he was looking on unconcerned; 
Jane was asked by somebody else, and he was still talking 
to Mrs. Cole. 

Emma had no longer an alarm for Henry; his interest was 
yet safe; and she led off the dance with genuine spirit and 
enjoyment. Not more than five couple could be mustered; 
but the rarity and the suddenness of it made it very 
delightful, and she found herself well matched in a partner. 
They were a couple worth looking at. 

Two dances, unfortunately, were all that could be 
allowed. It was growing late, and Miss Bates became 
anxious to get home, on her mother’s account. After some 
attempts, therefore, to be permitted to begin again, they 
were obliged to thank Mrs. Weston, look sorrowful, and 
have done. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” said Frank Churchill, as he 
attended Emma to her carriage. “I must have asked Miss 
Fairfax, and her languid dancing would not have agreed 
with me, after yours.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Emma did not repent her condescension in going to the 
Coles. The visit afforded her many pleasant recollections 
the next day; and all that she might be supposed to have 
lost on the side of dignified seclusion, must be amply repaid 
in the splendour of popularity. She must have delighted the 
Coles — worthy people, who deserved to be made happy! — 
And left a name behind her that would not soon die away. 

Perfect happiness, even in memory, is not common; and 
there were two points on which she was not quite easy. She 
doubted whether she had not transgressed the duty of 
woman by woman, in betraying her suspicions of Jane 
Fairfax’s feelings to Frank Churchill. It was hardly right; 
but it had been so strong an idea, that it would escape her, 
and his submission to all that she told, was a compliment to 
her penetration, which made it difficult for her to be quite 
certain that she ought to have held her tongue. 

The other circumstance of regret related also to Jane 
Fairfax; and there she had no doubt. She did unfeignedly 
and unequivocally regret the inferiority of her own playing 
and singing. She did most heartily grieve over the idleness 
of her childhood — and sat down and practised vigorously 
an hour and a half. 

She was then interrupted by Harriet’s coming in; and if 
Harriet’s praise could have satisfied her, she might soon 
have been comforted. 

“Oh! if I could but play as well as you and Miss Fairfax!” 

“Don’t class us together, Harriet. My playing is no more 
like her’s, than a lamp is like sunshine.” 

“Oh! dear — I think you play the best of the two. I think 
you play quite as well as she does. I am sure I had much 
rather hear you. Every body last night said how well you 
played.” 


“Those who knew any thing about it, must have felt the 
difference. The truth is, Harriet, that my playing is just 
good enough to be praised, but Jane Fairfax’s is much 
beyond it.” 

“Well, I always shall think that you play quite as well as 
she does, or that if there is any difference nobody would 
ever find it out. Mr. Cole said how much taste you had; and 
Mr. Frank Churchill talked a great deal about your taste, 
and that he valued taste much more than execution.” 

“Ah! but Jane Fairfax has them both, Harriet.” 

“Are you sure? I saw she had execution, but I did not 
know she had any taste. Nobody talked about it. And I hate 
Italian singing. — There is no understanding a word of it. 
Besides, if she does play so very well, you know, it is no 
more than she is obliged to do, because she will have to 
teach. The Coxes were wondering last night whether she 
would get into any great family. How did you think the 
Coxes looked?” 

“Just as they always do — very vulgar.” 

“They told me _ something,” said Harriet rather 
hesitatingly; “but it is nothing of any consequence.” 

Emma was obliged to ask what they had told her, though 
fearful of its producing Mr. Elton. 

“They told me — that Mr. Martin dined with them last 
Saturday.” 

“Oh!” 

“He came to their father upon some business, and he 
asked him to stay to dinner.” 

“Oh!” 

“They talked a great deal about him, especially Anne 
Cox. I do not know what she meant, but she asked me if I 
thought I should go and stay there again next summer.” 

“She meant to be impertinently curious, just as such an 
Anne Cox should be.” 

“She said he was very agreeable the day he dined there. 
He sat by her at dinner. Miss Nash thinks either of the 


Coxes would be very glad to marry him.” 

“Very likely. — I think they are, without exception, the 
most vulgar girls in Highbury.” 

Harriet had business at Ford’s. — Emma thought it most 
prudent to go with her. Another accidental meeting with 
the Martins was possible, and in her present state, would 
be dangerous. 

Harriet, tempted by every thing and swayed by half a 
word, was always very long at a purchase; and while she 
was still hanging over muslins and changing her mind, 
Emma went to the door for amusement. — Much could not 
be hoped from the traffic of even the busiest part of 
Highbury; — Mr. Perry walking hastily by, Mr. William Cox 
letting himself in at the office-door, Mr. Cole’s carriage- 
horses returning from exercise, or a stray letter-boy on an 
obstinate mule, were the liveliest objects she could 
presume to expect; and when her eyes fell only on the 
butcher with his tray, a tidy old woman travelling 
homewards from shop with her full basket, two curs 
quarrelling over a dirty bone, and a string of dawdling 
children round the baker’s little bow-window eyeing the 
gingerbread, she knew she had no reason to complain, and 
was amused enough; quite enough still to stand at the door. 
A mind lively and at ease, can do with seeing nothing, and 
can see nothing that does not answer. 

She looked down the Randalls road. The scene enlarged; 
two persons appeared; Mrs. Weston and her son-in-law; 
they were walking into Highbury; — to Hartfield of course. 
They were stopping, however, in the first place at Mrs. 
Bates’s; whose house was a little nearer Randalls than 
Ford’s; and had all but knocked, when Emma caught their 
eye. — Immediately they crossed the road and came 
forward to her; and the agreeableness of yesterday’s 
engagement seemed to give fresh pleasure to the present 
meeting. Mrs. Weston informed her that she was going to 
call on the Bateses, in order to hear the new instrument. 


“For my companion tells me,” said she, “that I absolutely 
promised Miss Bates last night, that I would come this 
morning. I was not aware of it myself. I did not know that I 
had fixed a day, but as he says I did, I am going now.” 

“And while Mrs. Weston pays her visit, I may be allowed, 
I hope,” said Frank Churchill, “to join your party and wait 
for her at Hartfield — if you are going home.” 

Mrs. Weston was disappointed. 

“T thought you meant to go with me. They would be very 
much pleased.” 

“Me! I should be quite in the way. But, perhaps — I may 
be equally in the way here. Miss Woodhouse looks as if she 
did not want me. My aunt always sends me off when she is 
shopping. She says I fidget her to death; and Miss 
Woodhouse looks as if she could almost say the same. What 
am I to do?” 

“Tam here on no business of my own,” said Emma; “I am 
only waiting for my friend. She will probably have soon 
done, and then we shall go home. But you had better go 
with Mrs. Weston and hear the instrument.” 

“Well — if you advise it. — But (with a smile) if Colonel 
Campbell should have employed a careless friend, and if it 
should prove to have an indifferent tone — what shall I say? 
I shall be no support to Mrs. Weston. She might do very 
well by herself. A disagreeable truth would be palatable 
through her lips, but I am the wretchedest being in the 
world at a civil falsehood.” 

“T do not believe any such thing,” replied Emma.—”I am 
persuaded that you can be as insincere as your neighbours, 
when it is necessary; but there is no reason to suppose the 
instrument is indifferent. Quite otherwise indeed, if I 
understood Miss Fairfax’s opinion last night.” 

“Do come with me,” said Mrs. Weston, “if it be not very 
disagreeable to you. It need not detain us long. We will go 
to Hartfield afterwards. We will follow them to Hartfield. I 


really wish you to call with me. It will be felt so great an 
attention! and I always thought you meant it.” 

He could say no more; and with the hope of Hartfield to 
reward him, returned with Mrs. Weston to Mrs. Bates’s 
door. Emma watched them in, and then joined Harriet at 
the interesting counter, — trying, with all the force of her 
own mind, to convince her that if she wanted plain muslin it 
was of no use to look at figured; and that a blue ribbon, be 
it ever so beautiful, would still never match her yellow 
pattern. At last it was all settled, even to the destination of 
the parcel. 

“Should I send it to Mrs. Goddard’s, ma’am?” asked Mrs. 
Ford.—” Yes — no — yes, to Mrs. Goddard’s. Only my 
pattern gown is at Hartfield. No, you shall send it to 
Hartfield, if you please. But then, Mrs. Goddard will want 
to see it. — And I could take the pattern gown home any 
day. But I shall want the ribbon directly — so it had better 
go to Hartfield — at least the ribbon. You could make it into 
two parcels, Mrs. Ford, could not you?” 

“It is not worth while, Harriet, to give Mrs. Ford the 
trouble of two parcels.” 

“No more it is.” 

“No trouble in the world, ma’am,” said the obliging Mrs. 
Ford. 

“Oh! but indeed I would much rather have it only in one. 
Then, if you please, you shall send it all to Mrs. Goddard’s 
— I do not know — No, I think, Miss Woodhouse, I may just 
as well have it sent to Hartfield, and take it home with me 
at night. What do you advise?” 

“That you do not give another half-second to the subject. 
To Hartfield, if you please, Mrs. Ford.” 

“Aye, that will be much best,” said Harriet, quite 
satisfied, “I should not at all like to have it sent to Mrs. 
Goddard’s.” 

Voices approached the shop — or rather one voice and 
two ladies: Mrs. Weston and Miss Bates met them at the 


door. 

“My dear Miss Woodhouse,” said the latter, “I am just 
run across to entreat the favour of you to come and sit 
down with us a little while, and give us your opinion of our 
new instrument; you and Miss Smith. How do you do, Miss 
Smith? — Very well I thank you. — And I begged Mrs. 
Weston to come with me, that I might be sure of 
succeeding.” 

“T hope Mrs. Bates and Miss Fairfax are—” 

“Very well, I am much obliged to you. My mother is 
delightfully well; and Jane caught no cold last night. How is 
Mr. Woodhouse? — I am so glad to hear such a good 
account. Mrs. Weston told me you were here. — Oh! then, 
said I, I must run across, I am sure Miss Woodhouse will 
allow me just to run across and entreat her to come in; my 
mother will be so very happy to see her — and now we are 
such a nice party, she cannot refuse.—’Aye, pray do,’ said 
Mr. Frank Churchill, ‘Miss Woodhouse’s opinion of the 
instrument will be worth having.’ — But, said I, I shall be 
more sure of succeeding if one of you will go with me. 
—’Oh,’ said he, ‘wait half a minute, till I have finished my 
job;’ — For, would you believe it, Miss Woodhouse, there he 
is, in the most obliging manner in the world, fastening in 
the rivet of my mother’s spectacles. — The rivet came out, 
you know, this morning. — So very obliging! — For my 
mother had no use of her spectacles — could not put them 
on. And, by the bye, every body ought to have two pair of 
spectacles; they should indeed. Jane said so. I meant to 
take them over to John Saunders the first thing I did, but 
something or other hindered me all the morning; first one 
thing, then another, there is no saying what, you know. At 
one time Patty came to say she thought the kitchen 
chimney wanted sweeping. Oh, said I, Patty do not come 
with your bad news to me. Here is the rivet of your 
mistress’s spectacles out. Then the baked apples came 
home, Mrs. Wallis sent them by her boy; they are extremely 


civil and obliging to us, the Wallises, always — I have heard 
some people say that Mrs. Wallis can be uncivil and give a 
very rude answer, but we have never known any thing but 
the greatest attention from them. And it cannot be for the 
value of our custom now, for what is our consumption of 
bread, you know? Only three of us. — besides dear Jane at 
present — and she really eats nothing — makes such a 
shocking breakfast, you would be quite frightened if you 
saw it. I dare not let my mother know how little she eats — 
so I say one thing and then I say another, and it passes off. 
But about the middle of the day she gets hungry, and there 
is nothing she likes so well as these baked apples, and they 
are extremely wholesome, for I took the opportunity the 
other day of asking Mr. Perry; I happened to meet him in 
the street. Not that I had any doubt before — I have so 
often heard Mr. Woodhouse recommend a baked apple. I 
believe it is the only way that Mr. Woodhouse thinks the 
fruit thoroughly wholesome. We have apple-dumplings, 
however, very often. Patty makes an excellent apple- 
dumpling. Well, Mrs. Weston, you have prevailed, I hope, 
and these ladies will oblige us.” 

Emma would be “very happy to wait on Mrs. Bates, &c.,” 
and they did at last move out of the shop, with no farther 
delay from Miss Bates than, 

“How do you do, Mrs. Ford? I beg your pardon. I did not 
see you before. I hear you have a charming collection of 
new ribbons from town. Jane came back delighted 
yesterday. Thank ye, the gloves do very well — only a little 
too large about the wrist; but Jane is taking them in.” 

“What was I talking of?” said she, beginning again when 
they were all in the street. 

Emma wondered on what, of all the medley, she would 
fix. 

“T declare I cannot recollect what I was talking of. — Oh! 
my mother’s spectacles. So very obliging of Mr. Frank 
Churchill! ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I do think I can fasten the rivet; I 


like a job of this kind excessively.’ — Which you know 
shewed him to be so very.... Indeed I must say that, much 
as I had heard of him before and much as I had expected, 
he very far exceeds any thing.... I do congratulate you, Mrs. 
Weston, most warmly. He seems every thing the fondest 
parent could.... ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I can fasten the rivet. I like a 
job of that sort excessively.’ I never shall forget his manner. 
And when I brought out the baked apples from the closet, 
and hoped our friends would be so very obliging as to take 
some, ‘Oh!’ said he directly, ‘there is nothing in the way of 
fruit half so good, and these are the finest-looking home- 
baked apples I ever saw in my life.’ That, you know, was so 
very.... And I am sure, by his manner, it was no compliment. 
Indeed they are very delightful apples, and Mrs. Wallis does 
them full justice — only we do not have them baked more 
than twice, and Mr. Woodhouse made us promise to have 
them done three times — but Miss Woodhouse will be so 
good as not to mention it. The apples themselves are the 
very finest sort for baking, beyond a doubt; all from 
Donwell — some of Mr. Knightley’s most liberal supply. He 
sends us a sack every year; and certainly there never was 
such a keeping apple anywhere as one of his trees — I 
believe there is two of them. My mother says the orchard 
was always famous in her younger days. But I was really 
quite shocked the other day — for Mr. Knightley called one 
morning, and Jane was eating these apples, and we talked 
about them and said how much she enjoyed them, and he 
asked whether we were not got to the end of our stock. ‘I 
am sure you must be,’ said he, ‘and I will send you another 
supply; for I have a great many more than I can ever use. 
William Larkins let me keep a larger quantity than usual 
this year. I will send you some more, before they get good 
for nothing.’ So I begged he would not — for really as to 
ours being gone, I could not absolutely say that we had a 
great many left — it was but half a dozen indeed; but they 
should be all kept for Jane; and I could not at all bear that 


he should be sending us more, so liberal as he had been 
already; and Jane said the same. And when he was gone, 
she almost quarrelled with me — No, I should not say 
quarrelled, for we never had a quarrel in our lives; but she 
was quite distressed that I had owned the apples were so 
nearly gone; she wished I had made him believe we had a 
great many left. Oh, said I, my dear, I did say as much as | 
could. However, the very same evening William Larkins 
came over with a large basket of apples, the same sort of 
apples, a bushel at least, and I was very much obliged, and 
went down and spoke to William Larkins and said every 
thing, as you may suppose. William Larkins is such an old 
acquaintance! I am always glad to see him. But, however, I 
found afterwards from Patty, that William said it was all the 
apples of that sort his master had; he had brought them all 
— and now his master had not one left to bake or boil. 
William did not seem to mind it himself, he was so pleased 
to think his master had sold so many; for William, you 
know, thinks more of his master’s profit than any thing; but 
Mrs. Hodges, he said, was quite displeased at their being 
all sent away. She could not bear that her master should 
not be able to have another apple-tart this spring. He told 
Patty this, but bid her not mind it, and be sure not to say 
any thing to us about it, for Mrs. Hodges would be cross 
sometimes, and as long as so many sacks were sold, it did 
not signify who ate the remainder. And so Patty told me, 
and I was excessively shocked indeed! I would not have Mr. 
Knightley know any thing about it for the world! He would 
be so very.... I wanted to keep it from Jane’s knowledge; 
but, unluckily, I had mentioned it before I was aware.” 

Miss Bates had just done as Patty opened the door; and 
her visitors walked upstairs without having any regular 
narration to attend to, pursued only by the sounds of her 
desultory good-will. 

“Pray take care, Mrs. Weston, there is a step at the 
turning. Pray take care, Miss Woodhouse, ours is rather a 


dark staircase — rather darker and narrower than one 
could wish. Miss Smith, pray take care. Miss Woodhouse, I 
am quite concerned, I am sure you hit your foot. Miss 
Smith, the step at the turning.” 


CHAPTER X 


The appearance of the little sitting-room as they entered, 
was tranquillity itself; Mrs. Bates, deprived of her usual 
employment, slumbering on one side of the fire, Frank 
Churchill, at a table near her, most deedily occupied about 
her spectacles, and Jane Fairfax, standing with her back to 
them, intent on her pianoforte. 

Busy as he was, however, the young man was yet able to 
shew a most happy countenance on seeing Emma again. 

“This is a pleasure,” said he, in rather a low voice, 
“coming at least ten minutes earlier than I had calculated. 
You find me trying to be useful; tell me if you think I shall 
succeed.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Weston, “have not you finished it yet? 
you would not earn a very good livelihood as a working 
silversmith at this rate.” 

“T have not been working uninterruptedly,” he replied, “I 
have been assisting Miss Fairfax in trying to make her 
instrument stand steadily, it was not quite firm; an 
unevenness in the floor, I believe. You see we have been 
wedging one leg with paper. This was very kind of you to be 
persuaded to come. I was almost afraid you would be 
hurrying home.” 

He contrived that she should be seated by him; and was 
sufficiently employed in looking out the best baked apple 
for her, and trying to make her help or advise him in his 
work, till Jane Fairfax was quite ready to sit down to the 
pianoforte again. That she was not immediately ready, 
Emma did suspect to arise from the state of her nerves; she 
had not yet possessed the instrument long enough to touch 
it without emotion; she must reason herself into the power 
of performance; and Emma could not but pity such feelings, 


whatever their origin, and could not but resolve never to 
expose them to her neighbour again. 

At last Jane began, and though the first bars were feebly 
given, the powers of the instrument were gradually done 
full justice to. Mrs. Weston had been delighted before, and 
was delighted again; Emma joined her in all her praise; and 
the pianoforte, with every proper discrimination, was 
pronounced to be altogether of the highest promise. 

“Whoever Colonel Campbell might employ,” said Frank 
Churchill, with a smile at Emma, “the person has not 
chosen ill. I heard a good deal of Colonel Campbell’s taste 
at Weymouth; and the softness of the upper notes I am sure 
is exactly what he and all that party would particularly 
prize. I dare say, Miss Fairfax, that he either gave his friend 
very minute directions, or wrote to Broadwood himself. Do 
not you think so?” 

Jane did not look round. She was not obliged to hear. 
Mrs. Weston had been speaking to her at the same 
moment. 

“It is not fair,” said Emma, in a whisper; “mine was a 
random guess. Do not distress her.” 

He shook his head with a smile, and looked as if he had 
very little doubt and very little mercy. Soon afterwards he 
began again, 

“How much your friends in Ireland must be enjoying your 
pleasure on this occasion, Miss Fairfax. I dare say they 
often think of you, and wonder which will be the day, the 
precise day of the instrument’s coming to hand. Do you 
imagine Colonel Campbell knows the business to be going 
forward just at this time? — Do you imagine it to be the 
consequence of an immediate commission from him, or that 
he may have sent only a general direction, an order 
indefinite as to time, to depend upon contingencies and 
conveniences?” 

He paused. She could not but hear; she could not avoid 
answering, 


“Till I have a letter from Colonel Campbell,” said she, in 
a voice of forced calmness, “I can imagine nothing with any 
confidence. It must be all conjecture.” 

“Conjecture — aye, sometimes one conjectures right, and 
sometimes one conjectures wrong. I wish I could conjecture 
how soon I shall make this rivet quite firm. What nonsense 
one talks, Miss Woodhouse, when hard at work, if one talks 
at all; — your real workmen, I suppose, hold their tongues; 
but we gentlemen labourers if we get hold of a word — 
Miss Fairfax said something about conjecturing. There, it is 
done. I have the pleasure, madam, (to Mrs. Bates,) of 
restoring your spectacles, healed for the present.” 

He was very warmly thanked both by mother and 
daughter; to escape a little from the latter, he went to the 
pianoforte, and begged Miss Fairfax, who was still sitting at 
it, to play something more. 

“If you are very kind,” said he, “it will be one of the 
waltzes we danced last night; — let me live them over 
again. You did not enjoy them as I did; you appeared tired 
the whole time. I believe you were glad we danced no 
longer; but I would have given worlds — all the worlds one 
ever has to give — for another half-hour.” 


She played. 

“What felicity it is to hear a tune again which has made 
one happy! — If I mistake not that was danced at 
Weymouth.” 


She looked up at him for a moment, coloured deeply, and 
played something else. He took some music from a chair 
near the pianoforte, and turning to Emma, said, 

“Here is something quite new to me. Do you know it? — 
Cramer. — And here are a new Set of Irish melodies. That, 
from such a quarter, one might expect. This was all sent 
with the instrument. Very thoughtful of Colonel Campbell, 
was not it? — He knew Miss Fairfax could have no music 
here. I honour that part of the attention particularly; it 
shews it to have been so thoroughly from the heart. 


Nothing hastily done; nothing incomplete. True affection 
only could have prompted it.” 

Emma wished he would be less pointed, yet could not 
help being amused; and when on glancing her eye towards 
Jane Fairfax she caught the remains of a smile, when she 
saw that with all the deep blush of consciousness, there 
had been a smile of secret delight, she had less scruple in 
the amusement, and much less compunction with respect 
to her. — This amiable, upright, perfect Jane Fairfax was 
apparently cherishing very reprehensible feelings. 

He brought all the music to her, and they looked it over 
together. — Emma took the opportunity of whispering, 

“You speak too plain. She must understand you.” 

“T hope she does. I would have her understand me. I am 
not in the least ashamed of my meaning.” 

“But really, I am half ashamed, and wish I had never 
taken up the idea.” 

“T am very glad you did, and that you communicated it to 
me. I have now a key to all her odd looks and ways. Leave 
shame to her. If she does wrong, she ought to feel it.” 

“She is not entirely without it, I think.” 

“T do not see much sign of it. She is playing Robin Adair 
at this moment — his favourite.” 

Shortly afterwards Miss Bates, passing near the window, 
descried Mr. Knightley on horse-back not far off. 

“Mr. Knightley I declare! — I must speak to him if 
possible, just to thank him. I will not open the window here; 
it would give you all cold; but I can go into my mother’s 
room you know. I dare say he will come in when he knows 
who is here. Quite delightful to have you all meet so! — Our 
little room so honoured!” 

She was in the adjoining chamber while she still spoke, 
and opening the casement there, immediately called Mr. 
Knightley’s attention, and every syllable of their 
conversation was as distinctly heard by the others, as if it 
had passed within the same apartment. 


“How d’ ye do? — how d’ye do? — Very well, I thank you. 
So obliged to you for the carriage last night. We were just 
in time; my mother just ready for us. Pray come in; do come 
in. You will find some friends here.” 

So began Miss Bates; and Mr. Knightley seemed 
determined to be heard in his turn, for most resolutely and 
commandingly did he say, 

“How is your niece, Miss Bates? — I want to inquire after 
you all, but particularly your niece. How is Miss Fairfax? — 
I hope she caught no cold last night. How is she to-day? Tell 
me how Miss Fairfax is.” 

And Miss Bates was obliged to give a direct answer 
before he would hear her in any thing else. The listeners 
were amused; and Mrs. Weston gave Emma a look of 
particular meaning. But Emma still shook her head in 
steady scepticism. 

“So obliged to you! — so very much obliged to you for the 
carriage,” resumed Miss Bates. 

He cut her short with, 

“T am going to Kingston. Can I do any thing for you?” 

“Oh! dear, Kingston — are you? — Mrs. Cole was saying 
the other day she wanted something from Kingston.” 

“Mrs. Cole has servants to send. Can I do any thing for 
you?” 

“No, I thank you. But do come in. Who do you think is 
here? — Miss Woodhouse and Miss Smith; so kind as to call 
to hear the new pianoforte. Do put up your horse at the 
Crown, and come in.” 

“Well,” said he, in a deliberating manner, “for five 
minutes, perhaps.” 

“And here is Mrs. Weston and Mr. Frank Churchill too! — 
Quite delightful; so many friends!” 

“No, not now, I thank you. I could not stay two minutes. I 
must get on to Kingston as fast as I can.” 

“Oh! do come in. They will be so very happy to see you.” 


“No, no; your room is full enough. I will call another day, 
and hear the pianoforte.” 

“Well, I am so sorry! — Oh! Mr. Knightley, what a 
delightful party last night; how extremely pleasant. — Did 
you ever see such dancing? — Was not it delightful? — Miss 
Woodhouse and Mr. Frank Churchill; I never saw any thing 
equal to it.” 

“Oh! very delightful indeed; I can say nothing less, for I 
suppose Miss Woodhouse and Mr. Frank Churchill are 
hearing every thing that passes. And (raising his voice still 
more) I do not see why Miss Fairfax should not be 
mentioned too. I think Miss Fairfax dances very well; and 
Mrs. Weston is the very best country-dance player, without 
exception, in England. Now, if your friends have any 
gratitude, they will say something pretty loud about you 
and me in return; but I cannot stay to hear it.” 

“Oh! Mr. Knightley, one moment more; something of 
consequence — so shocked! — Jane and I are both so 
shocked about the apples!” 

“What is the matter now?” 

“To think of your sending us all your store apples. You 
said you had a great many, and now you have not one left. 
We really are so shocked! Mrs. Hodges may well be angry. 
William Larkins mentioned it here. You should not have 
done it, indeed you should not. Ah! he is off. He never can 
bear to be thanked. But I thought he would have staid now, 
and it would have been a pity not to have mentioned.... 
Well, (returning to the room,) I have not been able to 
succeed. Mr. Knightley cannot stop. He is going to 
Kingston. He asked me if he could do any thing....” 

“Yes,” said Jane, “we heard his kind offers, we heard 
every thing.” 

“Oh! yes, my dear, I dare say you might, because you 
know, the door was open, and the window was open, and 
Mr. Knightley spoke loud. You must have heard every thing 
to be sure. ‘Can I do any thing for you at Kingston?’ said 


he; so I just mentioned.... Oh! Miss Woodhouse, must you 
be going? — You seem but just come — so very obliging of 
you.” 

Emma found it really time to be at home; the visit had 
already lasted long; and on examining watches, so much of 
the morning was perceived to be gone, that Mrs. Weston 
and her companion taking leave also, could allow 
themselves only to walk with the two young ladies to 
Hartfield gates, before they set off for Randalls. 


CHAPTER XI 


It may be possible to do without dancing entirely. Instances 
have been known of young people passing many, many 
months successively, without being at any ball of any 
description, and no material injury accrue either to body or 
mind; — but when a beginning is made — when the 
felicities of rapid motion have once been, though slightly, 
felt — it must be a very heavy set that does not ask for 
more. 

Frank Churchill had danced once at Highbury, and 
longed to dance again; and the last half-hour of an evening 
which Mr. Woodhouse was persuaded to spend with his 
daughter at Randalls, was passed by the two young people 
in schemes on the subject. Frank’s was the first idea; and 
his the greatest zeal in pursuing it; for the lady was the 
best judge of the difficulties, and the most solicitous for 
accommodation and appearance. But still she had 
inclination enough for shewing people again how 
delightfully Mr. Frank Churchill and Miss Woodhouse 
danced — for doing that in which she need not blush to 
compare herself with Jane Fairfax — and even for simple 
dancing itself, without any of the wicked aids of vanity — to 
assist him first in pacing out the room they were in to see 
what it could be made to hold — and then in taking the 
dimensions of the other parlour, in the hope of discovering, 
in spite of all that Mr. Weston could say of their exactly 
equal size, that it was a little the largest. 

His first proposition and request, that the dance begun at 
Mr. Cole’s should be finished there — that the same party 
should be collected, and the same musician engaged, met 
with the readiest acquiescence. Mr. Weston entered into 
the idea with thorough enjoyment, and Mrs. Weston most 
willingly undertook to play as long as they could wish to 


dance; and the interesting employment had followed, of 
reckoning up exactly who there would be, and portioning 
out the indispensable division of space to every couple. 

“You and Miss Smith, and Miss Fairfax, will be three, and 
the two Miss Coxes five,” had been repeated many times 
over. “And there will be the two Gilberts, young Cox, my 
father, and myself, besides Mr. Knightley. Yes, that will be 
quite enough for pleasure. You and Miss Smith, and Miss 
Fairfax, will be three, and the two Miss Coxes five; and for 
five couple there will be plenty of room.” 

But soon it came to be on one side, 

“But will there be good room for five couple? — I really 
do not think there will.” 

On another, 

“And after all, five couple are not enough to make it 
worth while to stand up. Five couple are nothing, when one 
thinks seriously about it. It will not do to invite five couple. 
It can be allowable only as the thought of the moment.” 

Somebody said that Miss Gilbert was expected at her 
brother’s, and must be invited with the rest. Somebody else 
believed Mrs. Gilbert would have danced the other evening, 
if she had been asked. A word was put in for a second 
young Cox; and at last, Mr. Weston naming one family of 
cousins who must be included, and another of very old 
acquaintance who could not be left out, it became a 
certainty that the five couple would be at least ten, and a 
very interesting speculation in what possible manner they 
could be disposed of. 

The doors of the two rooms were just opposite each 
other. “Might not they use both rooms, and dance across 
the passage?” It seemed the best scheme; and yet it was 
not so good but that many of them wanted a better. Emma 
said it would be awkward; Mrs. Weston was in distress 
about the supper; and Mr. Woodhouse opposed it earnestly, 
on the score of health. It made him so very unhappy, 
indeed, that it could not be persevered in. 


“Oh! no,” said he; “it would be the extreme of 
imprudence. I could not bear it for Emma! — Emma is not 
strong. She would catch a dreadful cold. So would poor 
little Harriet. So you would all. Mrs. Weston, you would be 
quite laid up; do not let them talk of such a wild thing. Pray 
do not let them talk of it. That young man (speaking lower) 
is very thoughtless. Do not tell his father, but that young 
man is not quite the thing. He has been opening the doors 
very often this evening, and keeping them open very 
inconsiderately. He does not think of the draught. I do not 
mean to set you against him, but indeed he is not quite the 
thing!” 

Mrs. Weston was sorry for such a charge. She knew the 
importance of it, and said every thing in her power to do it 
away. Every door was now closed, the passage plan given 
up, and the first scheme of dancing only in the room they 
were in resorted to again; and with such good-will on Frank 
Churchill’s part, that the space which a quarter of an hour 
before had been deemed barely sufficient for five couple, 
was now endeavoured to be made out quite enough for ten. 

“We were too magnificent,” said he. “We allowed 
unnecessary room. Ten couple may stand here very well.” 

Emma demurred. “It would be a crowd — a sad crowd; 
and what could be worse than dancing without space to 
turn in?” 

“Very true,” he gravely replied; “it was very bad.” But 
still he went on measuring, and still he ended with, 

“T think there will be very tolerable room for ten couple.” 

“No, no,” said she, “you are quite unreasonable. It would 
be dreadful to be standing so close! Nothing can be farther 
from pleasure than to be dancing in a crowd — and a crowd 
in a little room!” 

“There is no denying it,” he replied. “I agree with you 
exactly. A crowd in a little room — Miss Woodhouse, you 
have the art of giving pictures in a few words. Exquisite, 
quite exquisite! — Still, however, having proceeded so far, 


one is unwilling to give the matter up. It would be a 
disappointment to my father — and altogether — I do not 
know that — I am rather of opinion that ten couple might 
stand here very well.” 

Emma perceived that the nature of his gallantry was a 
little self-willed, and that he would rather oppose than lose 
the pleasure of dancing with her; but she took the 
compliment, and forgave the rest. Had she intended ever to 
marry him, it might have been worth while to pause and 
consider, and try to understand the value of his preference, 
and the character of his temper; but for all the purposes of 
their acquaintance, he was quite amiable enough. 

Before the middle of the next day, he was at Hartfield; 
and he entered the room with such an agreeable smile as 
certified the continuance of the scheme. It soon appeared 
that he came to announce an improvement. 

“Well, Miss Woodhouse,” he almost immediately began, 
“your inclination for dancing has not been quite frightened 
away, I hope, by the terrors of my father’s little rooms. I 
bring a new proposal on the subject: — a thought of my 
father’s, which waits only your approbation to be acted 
upon. May I hope for the honour of your hand for the two 
first dances of this little projected ball, to be given, not at 
Randalls, but at the Crown Inn?” 

“The Crown!” 

“Yes; if you and Mr. Woodhouse see no objection, and I 
trust you cannot, my father hopes his friends will be so kind 
as to visit him there. Better accommodations, he can 
promise them, and not a less grateful welcome than at 
Randalls. It is his own idea. Mrs. Weston sees no objection 
to it, provided you are satisfied. This is what we all feel. 
Oh! you were perfectly right! Ten couple, in either of the 
Randalls rooms, would have been insufferable! — Dreadful! 
— I felt how right you were the whole time, but was too 
anxious for securing any thing to like to yield. Is not it a 
good exchange? — You consent — I hope you consent?” 


“It appears to me a plan that nobody can object to, if Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston do not. I think it admirable; and, as far as 
I can answer for myself, shall be most happy — It seems the 
only improvement that could be. Papa, do you not think it 
an excellent improvement?” 

She was obliged to repeat and explain it, before it was 
fully comprehended; and then, being quite new, farther 
representations were necessary to make it acceptable. 

“No; he thought it very far from an improvement — a 
very bad plan — much worse than the other. A room at an 
inn was always damp and dangerous; never properly aired, 
or fit to be inhabited. If they must dance, they had better 
dance at Randalls. He had never been in the room at the 
Crown in his life — did not know the people who kept it by 
sight. — Oh! no — a very bad plan. They would catch worse 
colds at the Crown than anywhere.” 

“T was going to observe, sir,” said Frank Churchill, “that 
one of the great recommendations of this change would be 
the very little danger of any body’s catching cold — so 
much less danger at the Crown than at Randalls! Mr. Perry 
might have reason to regret the alteration, but nobody else 
could.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Woodhouse, rather warmly, “you are very 
much mistaken if you suppose Mr. Perry to be that sort of 
character. Mr. Perry is extremely concerned when any of us 
are ill. But I do not understand how the room at the Crown 
can be safer for you than your father’s house.” 

“From the very circumstance of its being larger, sir. We 
shall have no occasion to open the windows at all — not 
once the whole evening; and it is that dreadful habit of 
opening the windows, letting in cold air upon heated 
bodies, which (as you well know, sir) does the mischief.” 

“Open the windows! — but surely, Mr. Churchill, nobody 
would think of opening the windows at Randalls. Nobody 
could be so imprudent! I never heard of such a thing. 
Dancing with open windows! — I am sure, neither your 


father nor Mrs. Weston (poor Miss Taylor that was) would 
suffer it.” 

“Ah! sir — but a thoughtless young person will sometimes 
step behind a window-curtain, and throw up a sash, without 
its being suspected. I have often known it done myself.” 

“Have you indeed, sir? — Bless me! I never could have 
supposed it. But I live out of the world, and am often 
astonished at what I hear. However, this does make a 
difference; and, perhaps, when we come to talk it over — 
but these sort of things require a good deal of 
consideration. One cannot resolve upon them in a hurry. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston will be so obliging as to call here one 
morning, we may talk it over, and see what can be done.” 

“But, unfortunately, sir, my time is so limited—” 

“Oh!” interrupted Emma, “there will be plenty of time for 
talking every thing over. There is no hurry at all. If it can be 
contrived to be at the Crown, papa, it will be very 
convenient for the horses. They will be so near their own 
stable.” 

“So they will, my dear. That is a great thing. Not that 
James ever complains; but it is right to spare our horses 
when we can. If I could be sure of the rooms being 
thoroughly aired — but is Mrs. Stokes to be trusted? I 
doubt it. I do not know her, even by sight.” 

“T can answer for every thing of that nature, sir, because 
it will be under Mrs. Weston’s care. Mrs. Weston 
undertakes to direct the whole.” 

“There, papa! — Now you must be satisfied — Our own 
dear Mrs. Weston, who is carefulness itself. Do not you 
remember what Mr. Perry said, so many years ago, when I 
had the measles? ‘If Miss Taylor undertakes to wrap Miss 
Emma up, you need not have any fears, sir.’ How often have 
I heard you speak of it as such a compliment to her!” 

“Aye, very true. Mr. Perry did say so. I shall never forget 
it. Poor little Emma! You were very bad with the measles; 
that is, you would have been very bad, but for Perry’s great 


attention. He came four times a day for a week. He said, 
from the first, it was a very good sort — which was our 
great comfort; but the measles are a dreadful complaint. I 
hope whenever poor Isabella’s little ones have the measles, 
she will send for Perry.” 

“My father and Mrs. Weston are at the Crown at this 
moment,” said Frank Churchill, “examining the capabilities 
of the house. I left them there and came on to Hartfield, 
impatient for your opinion, and hoping you might be 
persuaded to join them and give your advice on the spot. I 
was desired to say so from both. It would be the greatest 
pleasure to them, if you could allow me to attend you there. 
They can do nothing satisfactorily without you.” 

Emma was most happy to be called to such a council; and 
her father, engaging to think it all over while she was gone, 
the two young people set off together without delay for the 
Crown. There were Mr. and Mrs. Weston; delighted to see 
her and receive her approbation, very busy and very happy 
in their different way; she, in some little distress; and he, 
finding every thing perfect. 

“Emma,” said she, “this paper is worse than I expected. 
Look! in places you see it is dreadfully dirty; and the 
wainscot is more yellow and forlorn than any thing I could 
have imagined.” 

“My dear, you are too particular,” said her husband. 
“What does all that signify? You will see nothing of it by 
candlelight. It will be as clean as Randalls by candlelight. 
We never see any thing of it on our club-nights.” 

The ladies here probably exchanged looks which meant, 
“Men never know when things are dirty or not;” and the 
gentlemen perhaps thought each to himself, “Women will 
have their little nonsenses and needless cares.” 

One perplexity, however, arose, which the gentlemen did 
not disdain. It regarded a supper-room. At the time of the 
ballroom’s being built, suppers had not been in question; 
and a small card-room adjoining, was the only addition. 


What was to be done? This card-room would be wanted as a 
card-room now; or, if cards were conveniently voted 
unnecessary by their four selves, still was it not too small 
for any comfortable supper? Another room of much better 
size might be secured for the purpose; but it was at the 
other end of the house, and a long awkward passage must 
be gone through to get at it. This made a difficulty. Mrs. 
Weston was afraid of draughts for the young people in that 
passage; and neither Emma nor the gentlemen could 
tolerate the prospect of being miserably crowded at supper. 

Mrs. Weston proposed having no regular supper; merely 
sandwiches, &c., set out in the little room; but that was 
scouted as a wretched suggestion. A private dance, without 
sitting down to supper, was pronounced an infamous fraud 
upon the rights of men and women; and Mrs. Weston must 
not speak of it again. She then took another line of 
expediency, and looking into the doubtful room, observed, 

“T do not think it is so very small. We shall not be many, 
you know.” 

And Mr. Weston at the same time, walking briskly with 
long steps through the passage, was calling out, 

“You talk a great deal of the length of this passage, my 
dear. It is a mere nothing after all; and not the least 
draught from the stairs.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Weston, “one could know which 
arrangement our guests in general would like best. To do 
what would be most generally pleasing must be our object 
— if one could but tell what that would be.” 

“Yes, very true,” cried Frank, “very true. You want your 
neighbours’ opinions. I do not wonder at you. If one could 
ascertain what the chief of them — the Coles, for instance. 
They are not far off. Shall I call upon them? Or Miss Bates? 
She is still nearer. — And I do not know whether Miss Bates 
is not as likely to understand the inclinations of the rest of 
the people as any body. I think we do want a larger council. 
Suppose I go and invite Miss Bates to join us?” 


“Well — if you please,” said Mrs. Weston rather 
hesitating, “if you think she will be of any use.” 

“You will get nothing to the purpose from Miss Bates,” 
said Emma. “She will be all delight and gratitude, but she 
will tell you nothing. She will not even listen to your 
questions. I see no advantage in consulting Miss Bates.” 

“But she is so amusing, so extremely amusing! I am very 
fond of hearing Miss Bates talk. And I need not bring the 
whole family, you know.” 

Here Mr. Weston joined them, and on hearing what was 
proposed, gave it his decided approbation. 

“Aye, do, Frank. — Go and fetch Miss Bates, and let us 
end the matter at once. She will enjoy the scheme, I am 
sure; and I do not know a properer person for shewing us 
how to do away difficulties. Fetch Miss Bates. We are 
growing a little too nice. She is a standing lesson of how to 
be happy. But fetch them both. Invite them both.” 

“Both sir! Can the old lady?’”... 

“The old lady! No, the young lady, to be sure. I shall think 
you a great blockhead, Frank, if you bring the aunt without 
the niece.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, sir. I did not immediately 
recollect. Undoubtedly if you wish it, I will endeavour to 
persuade them both.” And away he ran. 

Long before he reappeared, attending the short, neat, 
brisk-moving aunt, and her elegant niece, — Mrs. Weston, 
like a sweet-tempered woman and a good wife, had 
examined the passage again, and found the evils of it much 
less than she had supposed before — indeed very trifling; 
and here ended the difficulties of decision. All the rest, in 
speculation at least, was perfectly smooth. All the minor 
arrangements of table and chair, lights and music, tea and 
supper, made themselves; or were left as mere trifles to be 
settled at any time between Mrs. Weston and Mrs. Stokes. 
— Every body invited, was certainly to come; Frank had 
already written to Enscombe to propose staying a few days 


beyond his fortnight, which could not possibly be refused. 
And a delightful dance it was to be. 

Most cordially, when Miss Bates arrived, did she agree 
that it must. As a counsellor she was not wanted; but as an 
approver, (a much safer character,) she was truly welcome. 
Her approbation, at once general and minute, warm and 
incessant, could not but please; and for another half-hour 
they were all walking to and fro, between the different 
rooms, some suggesting, some attending, and all in happy 
enjoyment of the future. The party did not break up without 
Emma’s being positively secured for the two first dances by 
the hero of the evening, nor without her overhearing Mr. 
Weston whisper to his wife, “He has asked her, my dear. 
That’s right. I knew he would!” 


CHAPTER XII 


One thing only was wanting to make the prospect of the 
ball completely satisfactory to Emma — its being fixed for a 
day within the granted term of Frank Churchill’s stay in 
Surry; for, in spite of Mr. Weston’s confidence, she could 
not think it so very impossible that the Churchills might not 
allow their nephew to remain a day beyond his fortnight. 
But this was not judged feasible. The preparations must 
take their time, nothing could be properly ready till the 
third week were entered on, and for a few days they must 
be planning, proceeding and hoping in uncertainty — at the 
risk — in her opinion, the great risk, of its being all in vain. 

Enscombe however was gracious, gracious in fact, if not 
in word. His wish of staying longer evidently did not please; 
but it was not opposed. All was safe and prosperous; and as 
the removal of one solicitude generally makes way for 
another, Emma, being now certain of her ball, began to 
adopt as the next vexation Mr. Knightley’s provoking 
indifference about it. Either because he did not dance 
himself, or because the plan had been formed without his 
being consulted, he seemed resolved that it should not 
interest him, determined against its exciting any present 
curiosity, or affording him any future amusement. To her 
voluntary communications Emma could get no more 
approving reply, than, 

“Very well. If the Westons think it worth while to be at all 
this trouble for a few hours of noisy entertainment, I have 
nothing to say against it, but that they shall not chuse 
pleasures for me. — Oh! yes, I must be there; I could not 
refuse; and I will keep as much awake as I can; but I would 
rather be at home, looking over William Larkins’s week’s 
account; much rather, I confess. — Pleasure in seeing 
dancing! — not I, indeed — I never look at it — I do not 


know who does. — Fine dancing, I believe, like virtue, must 
be its own reward. Those who are standing by are usually 
thinking of something very different.” 

This Emma felt was aimed at her; and it made her quite 
angry. It was not in compliment to Jane Fairfax however 
that he was so indifferent, or so indignant; he was not 
guided by her feelings in reprobating the ball, for she 
enjoyed the thought of it to an extraordinary degree. It 
made her animated — open hearted — she voluntarily said; 

“Oh! Miss Woodhouse, I hope nothing may happen to 
prevent the ball. What a disappointment it would be! I do 
look forward to it, I own, with very great pleasure.” 

It was not to oblige Jane Fairfax therefore that he would 
have preferred the society of William Larkins. No! — she 
was more and more convinced that Mrs. Weston was quite 
mistaken in that surmise. There was a great deal of friendly 
and of compassionate attachment on his side — but no love. 

Alas! there was soon no leisure for quarrelling with Mr. 
Knightley. Two days of joyful security were immediately 
followed by the over-throw of every thing. A letter arrived 
from Mr. Churchill to urge his nephew’s instant return. 
Mrs. Churchill was unwell — far too unwell to do without 
him; she had been in a very suffering state (so said her 
husband) when writing to her nephew two days before, 
though from her usual unwillingness to give pain, and 
constant habit of never thinking of herself, she had not 
mentioned it; but now she was too ill to trifle, and must 
entreat him to set off for Enscombe without delay. 

The substance of this letter was forwarded to Emma, in a 
note from Mrs. Weston, instantly. As to his going, it was 
inevitable. He must be gone within a few hours, though 
without feeling any real alarm for his aunt, to lessen his 
repugnance. He knew her illnesses; they never occurred 
but for her own convenience. 


Mrs. Weston added, “that he could only allow himself 
time to hurry to Highbury, after breakfast, and take leave of 
the few friends there whom he could suppose to feel any 
interest in him; and that he might be expected at Hartfield 
very soon.” 

This wretched note was the finale of Emma’s breakfast. 
When once it had been read, there was no doing any thing, 
but lament and exclaim. The loss of the ball — the loss of 
the young man — and all that the young man might be 
feeling! — It was too wretched! — Such a delightful 
evening as it would have been! — Every body so happy! and 
she and her partner the happiest!—’I said it would be so,” 
was the only consolation. 

Her father’s feelings were quite distinct. He thought 
principally of Mrs. Churchill’s illness, and wanted to know 
how she was treated; and as for the ball, it was shocking to 
have dear Emma disappointed; but they would all be safer 
at home. 

Emma was ready for her visitor some time before he 
appeared; but if this reflected at all upon his impatience, 
his sorrowful look and total want of spirits when he did 
come might redeem him. He felt the going away almost too 
much to speak of it. His dejection was most evident. He sat 
really lost in thought for the first few minutes; and when 
rousing himself, it was only to say, 

“Of all horrid things, leave-taking is the worst.” 

“But you will come again,” said Emma. “This will not be 
your only visit to Randalls.” 

“Ah! — (shaking his head) — the uncertainty of when I 
may be able to return! — I shall try for it with a zeal! — It 
will be the object of all my thoughts and cares! — and if my 
uncle and aunt go to town this spring — but I am afraid — 
they did not stir last spring — I am afraid it is a custom 
gone for ever.” 

“Our poor ball must be quite given up.” 


“Ah! that ball! — why did we wait for any thing? — why 
not seize the pleasure at once? — How often is happiness 
destroyed by preparation, foolish preparation! — You told 
us it would be so. — Oh! Miss Woodhouse, why are you 
always so right?” 

“Indeed, I am very sorry to be right in this instance. I 
would much rather have been merry than wise.” 

“Tf I can come again, we are still to have our ball. My 
father depends on it. Do not forget your engagement.” 

Emma looked graciously. 

“Such a fortnight as it has been!” he continued; “every 
day more precious and more delightful than the day before! 
— every day making me less fit to bear any other place. 
Happy those, who can remain at Highbury!” 

“As you do us such ample justice now,” said Emma, 
laughing, “I will venture to ask, whether you did not come a 
little doubtfully at first? Do not we rather surpass your 
expectations? I am sure we do. I am sure you did not much 
expect to like us. You would not have been so long in 
coming, if you had had a pleasant idea of Highbury.” 

He laughed rather consciously; and though denying the 
sentiment, Emma was convinced that it had been so. 

“And you must be off this very morning?” 

“Yes; my father is to join me here: we shall walk back 
together, and I must be off immediately. I am almost afraid 
that every moment will bring him.” 

“Not five minutes to spare even for your friends Miss 
Fairfax and Miss Bates? How unlucky! Miss Bates’s 
powerful, argumentative mind might have strengthened 
yours.” 

“Yes — I have called there; passing the door, I thought it 
better. It was a right thing to do. I went in for three 
minutes, and was detained by Miss Bates’s being absent. 
She was out; and I felt it impossible not to wait till she 
came in. She is a woman that one may, that one must laugh 


at; but that one would not wish to slight. It was better to 
pay my visit, then” — 

He hesitated, got up, walked to a window. 

“In short,” said he, “perhaps, Miss Woodhouse — I think 
you can hardly be quite without suspicion” — 

He looked at her, as if wanting to read her thoughts. She 
hardly knew what to say. It seemed like the forerunner of 
something absolutely serious, which she did not wish. 
Forcing herself to speak, therefore, in the hope of putting it 
by, she calmly said, 

“You are quite in the right; it was most natural to pay 
your visit, then” — 

He was silent. She believed he was looking at her; 
probably reflecting on what she had said, and trying to 
understand the manner. She heard him sigh. It was natural 
for him to feel that he had cause to sigh. He could not 
believe her to be encouraging him. A few awkward 
moments passed, and he sat down again; and in a more 
determined manner said, 

“It was something to feel that all the rest of my time 
might be given to Hartfield. My regard for Hartfield is most 
warm” — 

He stopt again, rose again, and seemed quite 
embarrassed. — He was more in love with her than Emma 
had supposed; and who can say how it might have ended, if 
his father had not made his appearance? Mr. Woodhouse 
soon followed; and the necessity of exertion made him 
composed. 

A very few minutes more, however, completed the 
present trial. Mr. Weston, always alert when business was 
to be done, and as incapable of procrastinating any evil 
that was inevitable, as of foreseeing any that was doubtful, 
said, “It was time to go;” and the young man, though he 
might and did sigh, could not but agree, to take leave. 

“T shall hear about you all,” said he; “that is my chief 
consolation. I shall hear of every thing that is going on 


among you. I have engaged Mrs. Weston to correspond 
with me. She has been so kind as to promise it. Oh! the 
blessing of a female correspondent, when one is really 
interested in the absent! — she will tell me every thing. In 
her letters I shall be at dear Highbury again.” 

A very friendly shake of the hand, a very earnest “Good- 
bye,” closed the speech, and the door had soon shut out 
Frank Churchill. Short had been the notice — short their 
meeting; he was gone; and Emma felt so sorry to part, and 
foresaw so great a loss to their little society from his 
absence as to begin to be afraid of being too sorry, and 
feeling it too much. 

It was a sad change. They had been meeting almost 
every day since his arrival. Certainly his being at Randalls 
had given great spirit to the last two weeks — indescribable 
spirit; the idea, the expectation of seeing him which every 
morning had brought, the assurance of his attentions, his 
liveliness, his manners! It had been a very happy fortnight, 
and forlorn must be the sinking from it into the common 
course of Hartfield days. To complete every other 
recommendation, he had almost told her that he loved her. 
What strength, or what constancy of affection he might be 
subject to, was another point; but at present she could not 
doubt his having a decidedly warm admiration, a conscious 
preference of herself; and this persuasion, joined to all the 
rest, made her think that she must be a little in love with 
him, in spite of every previous determination against it. 

“T certainly must,” said she. “This sensation of 
listlessness, weariness, stupidity, this disinclination to sit 
down and employ myself, this feeling of every thing’s being 
dull and insipid about the house! — I must be in love; I 
should be the oddest creature in the world if I were not — 
for a few weeks at least. Well! evil to some is always good 
to others. I shall have many fellow-mourners for the ball, if 
not for Frank Churchill; but Mr. Knightley will be happy. He 


may spend the evening with his dear William Larkins now if 
he likes.” 

Mr. Knightley, however, shewed no _ triumphant 
happiness. He could not say that he was sorry on his own 
account; his very cheerful look would have contradicted 
him if he had; but he said, and very steadily, that he was 
sorry for the disappointment of the others, and with 
considerable kindness added, 

“You, Emma, who have so few opportunities of dancing, 
you are really out of luck; you are very much out of luck!” 

It was some days before she saw Jane Fairfax, to judge of 
her honest regret in this woeful change; but when they did 
meet, her composure was odious. She had been particularly 
unwell, however, suffering from headache to a degree, 
which made her aunt declare, that had the ball taken place, 
she did not think Jane could have attended it; and it was 
charity to impute some of her unbecoming indifference to 
the languor of ill-health. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Emma continued to entertain no doubt of her being in love. 
Her ideas only varied as to the how much. At first, she 
thought it was a good deal; and afterwards, but little. She 
had great pleasure in hearing Frank Churchill talked of; 
and, for his sake, greater pleasure than ever in seeing Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston; she was very often thinking of him, and 
quite impatient for a letter, that she might know how he 
was, how were his spirits, how was his aunt, and what was 
the chance of his coming to Randalls again this spring. But, 
on the other hand, she could not admit herself to be 
unhappy, nor, after the first morning, to be less disposed for 
employment than usual; she was still busy and cheerful; 
and, pleasing as he was, she could yet imagine him to have 
faults; and farther, though thinking of him so much, and, as 
she sat drawing or working, forming a thousand amusing 
schemes for the progress and close of their attachment, 
fancying interesting dialogues, and inventing elegant 
letters; the conclusion of every imaginary declaration on 
his side was that she refused him. Their affection was 
always to subside into friendship. Every thing tender and 
charming was to mark their parting; but still they were to 
part. When she became sensible of this, it struck her that 
she could not be very much in love; for in spite of her 
previous and fixed determination never to quit her father, 
never to marry, a strong attachment certainly must produce 
more of a struggle than she could foresee in her own 
feelings. 

“IT do not find myself making any use of the word 
sacrifice,” said she.—’In not one of all my clever replies, 
my delicate negatives, is there any allusion to making a 
sacrifice. I do suspect that he is not really necessary to my 
happiness. So much the better. I certainly will not persuade 


myself to feel more than I do. I am quite enough in love. I 
should be sorry to be more.” 

Upon the whole, she was equally contented with her view 
of his feelings. 

“He is undoubtedly very much in love — every thing 
denotes it — very much in love indeed! — and when he 
comes again, if his affection continue, I must be on my 
guard not to encourage it. — It would be most inexcusable 
to do otherwise, as my own mind is quite made up. Not that 
I imagine he can think I have been encouraging him 
hitherto. No, if he had believed me at all to share his 
feelings, he would not have been so wretched. Could he 
have thought himself encouraged, his looks and language 
at parting would have been different. — Still, however, I 
must be on my guard. This is in the supposition of his 
attachment continuing what it now is; but I do not know 
that I expect it will; I do not look upon him to be quite the 
sort of man — I do not altogether build upon his steadiness 
or constancy. — His feelings are warm, but I can imagine 
them rather changeable. — Every consideration of the 
subject, in short, makes me thankful that my happiness is 
not more deeply involved. — I shall do very well again after 
a little while — and then, it will be a good thing over; for 
they say every body is in love once in their lives, and I shall 
have been let off easily.” 

When his letter to Mrs. Weston arrived, Emma had the 
perusal of it; and she read it with a degree of pleasure and 
admiration which made her at first shake her head over her 
own sensations, and think she had undervalued their 
strength. It was a long, well-written letter, giving the 
particulars of his journey and of his feelings, expressing all 
the affection, gratitude, and respect which was natural and 
honourable, and describing every thing exterior and local 
that could be supposed attractive, with spirit and precision. 
No suspicious flourishes now of apology or concern; it was 
the language of real feeling towards Mrs. Weston; and the 


transition from Highbury to Enscombe, the contrast 
between the places in some of the first blessings of social 
life was just enough touched on to shew how keenly it was 
felt, and how much more might have been said but for the 
restraints of propriety. — The charm of her own name was 
not wanting. Miss Woodhouse appeared more than once, 
and never without a something of pleasing connexion, 
either a compliment to her taste, or a remembrance of what 
she had said; and in the very last time of its meeting her 
eye, unadorned as it was by any such broad wreath of 
gallantry, she yet could discern the effect of her influence 
and acknowledge the greatest compliment perhaps of all 
conveyed. Compressed into the very lowest vacant corner 
were these words—”I had not a spare moment on Tuesday, 
as you know, for Miss Woodhouse’s beautiful little friend. 
Pray make my excuses and adieus to her.” This, Emma 
could not doubt, was all for herself. Harriet was 
remembered only from being her friend. His information 
and prospects as to Enscombe were neither worse nor 
better than had been anticipated; Mrs. Churchill was 
recovering, and he dared not yet, even in his own 
imagination, fix a time for coming to Randalls again. 
Gratifying, however, and stimulative as was the letter in 
the material part, its sentiments, she yet found, when it 
was folded up and returned to Mrs. Weston, that it had not 
added any lasting warmth, that she could still do without 
the writer, and that he must learn to do without her. Her 
intentions were unchanged. Her resolution of refusal only 
grew more interesting by the addition of a scheme for his 
subsequent consolation and happiness. His recollection of 
Harriet, and the words which clothed it, the “beautiful little 
friend,” suggested to her the idea of Harriet’s succeeding 
her in his affections. Was it impossible? — No. — Harriet 
undoubtedly was greatly his inferior in understanding; but 
he had been very much struck with the loveliness of her 
face and the warm simplicity of her manner; and all the 


probabilities of circumstance and connexion were in her 
favour. — For Harriet, it would be advantageous and 
delightful indeed. 

“T must not dwell upon it,” said she.—’I must not think of 
it. I know the danger of indulging such speculations. But 
stranger things have happened; and when we cease to care 
for each other as we do now, it will be the means of 
confirming us in that sort of true disinterested friendship 
which I can already look forward to with pleasure.” 

It was well to have a comfort in store on Harriet’s behalf, 
though it might be wise to let the fancy touch it seldom; for 
evil in that quarter was at hand. As Frank Churchill’s 
arrival had succeeded Mr. Elton’s engagement in the 
conversation of Highbury, as the latest interest had entirely 
borne down the first, so now upon Frank Churchill’s 
disappearance, Mr. Elton’s concerns were assuming the 
most irresistible form. — His wedding-day was named. He 
would soon be among them again; Mr. Elton and his bride. 
There was hardly time to talk over the first letter from 
Enscombe before “Mr. Elton and his bride” was in every 
body’s mouth, and Frank Churchill was forgotten. Emma 
grew sick at the sound. She had had three weeks of happy 
exemption from Mr. Elton; and Harriet’s mind, she had 
been willing to hope, had been lately gaining strength. With 
Mr. Weston’s ball in view at least, there had been a great 
deal of insensibility to other things; but it was now too 
evident that she had not attained such a state of composure 
as could stand against the actual approach — new carriage, 
bell-ringing, and all. 

Poor Harriet was in a flutter of spirits which required all 
the reasonings and soothings and attentions of every kind 
that Emma could give. Emma felt that she could not do too 
much for her, that Harriet had a right to all her ingenuity 
and all her patience; but it was heavy work to be for ever 
convincing without producing any effect, for ever agreed 
to, without being able to make their opinions the same. 


Harriet listened submissively, and said “it was very true — 
it was just as Miss Woodhouse described — it was not 
worth while to think about them — and she would not think 
about them any longer” but no change of subject could 
avail, and the next half-hour saw her as anxious and 
restless about the Eltons as before. At last Emma attacked 
her on another ground. 

“Your allowing yourself to be so occupied and so unhappy 
about Mr. Elton’s marrying, Harriet, is the strongest 
reproach you can make me. You could not give me a 
greater reproof for the mistake I fell into. It was all my 
doing, I know. I have not forgotten it, I assure you. — 
Deceived myself, I did very miserably deceive you — and it 
will be a painful reflection to me for ever. Do not imagine 
me in danger of forgetting it.” 

Harriet felt this too much to utter more than a few words 
of eager exclamation. Emma continued, 

“T have not said, exert yourself Harriet for my sake; think 
less, talk less of Mr. Elton for my sake; because for your 
own sake rather, I would wish it to be done, for the sake of 
what is more important than my comfort, a habit of self- 
command in you, a consideration of what is your duty, an 
attention to propriety, an endeavour to avoid the suspicions 
of others, to save your health and credit, and restore your 
tranquillity. These are the motives which I have been 
pressing on you. They are very important — and sorry I am 
that you cannot feel them sufficiently to act upon them. My 
being saved from pain is a very secondary consideration. I 
want you to save yourself from greater pain. Perhaps I may 
sometimes have felt that Harriet would not forget what was 
due — or rather what would be kind by me.” 

This appeal to her affections did more than all the rest. 
The idea of wanting gratitude and consideration for Miss 
Woodhouse, whom she really loved extremely, made her 
wretched for a while, and when the violence of grief was 


comforted away, still remained powerful enough to prompt 
to what was right and support her in it very tolerably. 

“You, who have been the best friend I ever had in my life 
— Want gratitude to you! — Nobody is equal to you! — I 
care for nobody as I do for you! — Oh! Miss Woodhouse, 
how ungrateful I have been!” 

Such expressions, assisted as they were by every thing 
that look and manner could do, made Emma feel that she 
had never loved Harriet so well, nor valued her affection so 
highly before. 

“There is no charm equal to tenderness of heart,” said 
she afterwards to herself. “There is nothing to be compared 
to it. Warmth and tenderness of heart, with an affectionate, 
open manner, will beat all the clearness of head in the 
world, for attraction, I am sure it will. It is tenderness of 
heart which makes my dear father so generally beloved — 
which gives Isabella all her popularity. — I have it not — 
but I know how to prize and respect it. — Harriet is my 
superior in all the charm and all the felicity it gives. Dear 
Harriet! — I would not change you for the clearest-headed, 
longest-sighted, best-judging female breathing. Oh! the 
coldness of a Jane Fairfax! — Harriet is worth a hundred 
such — And for a wife — a sensible man’s wife — it is 
invaluable. I mention no names; but happy the man who 
changes Emma for Harriet!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Mrs. Elton was first seen at church: but though devotion 
might be interrupted, curiosity could not be satisfied by a 
bride in a pew, and it must be left for the visits in form 
which were then to be paid, to settle whether she were 
very pretty indeed, or only rather pretty, or not pretty at all. 

Emma had feelings, less of curiosity than of pride or 
propriety, to make her resolve on not being the last to pay 
her respects; and she made a point of Harriet’s going with 
her, that the worst of the business might be gone through 
as soon as possible. 

She could not enter the house again, could not be in the 
Same room to which she had with such vain artifice 
retreated three months ago, to lace up her boot, without 
recollecting. A thousand vexatious thoughts would recur. 
Compliments, charades, and horrible blunders; and it was 
not to be supposed that poor Harriet should not be 
recollecting too; but she behaved very well, and was only 
rather pale and silent. The visit was of course short; and 
there was so much embarrassment and occupation of mind 
to shorten it, that Emma would not allow herself entirely to 
form an opinion of the lady, and on no account to give one, 
beyond the nothing-meaning terms of being “elegantly 
dressed, and very pleasing.” 

She did not really like her. She would not be in a hurry to 
find fault, but she suspected that there was no elegance; — 
ease, but not elegance. — She was almost sure that for a 
young woman, a stranger, a bride, there was too much 
ease. Her person was rather good; her face not unpretty; 
but neither feature, nor air, nor voice, nor manner, were 
elegant. Emma thought at least it would turn out so. 

As for Mr. Elton, his manners did not appear — but no, 
she would not permit a hasty or a witty word from herself 


about his manners. It was an awkward ceremony at any 
time to be receiving wedding visits, and a man had need be 
all grace to acquit himself well through it. The woman was 
better off; she might have the assistance of fine clothes, 
and the privilege of bashfulness, but the man had only his 
own good sense to depend on; and when she considered 
how peculiarly unlucky poor Mr. Elton was in being in the 
Same room at once with the woman he had just married, 
the woman he had wanted to marry, and the woman whom 
he had been expected to marry, she must allow him to have 
the right to look as little wise, and to be as much affectedly, 
and as little really easy as could be. 

“Well, Miss Woodhouse,” said Harriet, when they had 
quitted the house, and after waiting in vain for her friend to 
begin; “Well, Miss Woodhouse, (with a gentle sigh,) what do 
you think of her? — Is not she very charming?” 

There was a little hesitation in Emma’s answer. 

“Oh! yes — very — a very pleasing young woman.” 

“T think her beautiful, quite beautiful.” 

“Very nicely dressed, indeed; a remarkably elegant 
gown.” 

“T am not at all surprized that he should have fallen in 
love.” 

“Oh! no — there is nothing to surprize one at all. — A 
pretty fortune; and she came in his way.” 

“T dare say,” returned Harriet, sighing again, “I dare say 
she was very much attached to him.” 

“Perhaps she might; but it is not every man’s fate to 
marry the woman who loves him best. Miss Hawkins 
perhaps wanted a home, and thought this the best offer she 
was likely to have.” 

“Yes,” said Harriet earnestly, “and well she might, 
nobody could ever have a better. Well, I wish them happy 
with all my heart. And now, Miss Woodhouse, I do not think 
I shall mind seeing them again. He is just as superior as 
ever; — but being married, you know, it is quite a different 


thing. No, indeed, Miss Woodhouse, you need not be afraid; 
I can sit and admire him now without any great misery. To 
know that he has not thrown himself away, is such a 
comfort! — She does seem a charming young woman, just 
what he deserves. Happy creature! He called her ‘Augusta.’ 
How delightful!” 

When the visit was returned, Emma made up her mind. 
She could then see more and judge better. From Harriet’s 
happening not to be at Hartfield, and her father’s being 
present to engage Mr. Elton, she had a quarter of an hour 
of the lady’s conversation to herself, and could composedly 
attend to her; and the quarter of an hour quite convinced 
her that Mrs. Elton was a vain woman, extremely well 
satisfied with herself, and thinking much of her own 
importance; that she meant to shine and be very superior, 
but with manners which had been formed in a bad school, 
pert and familiar; that all her notions were drawn from one 
set of people, and one style of living; that if not foolish she 
was ignorant, and that her society would certainly do Mr. 
Elton no good. 

Harriet would have been a better match. If not wise or 
refined herself, she would have connected him with those 
who were; but Miss Hawkins, it might be fairly supposed 
from her easy conceit, had been the best of her own set. 
The rich brother-in-law near Bristol was the pride of the 
alliance, and his place and his carriages were the pride of 
him. 

The very first subject after being seated was Maple 
Grove, “My brother Mr. Suckling’s seat;” — a comparison of 
Hartfield to Maple Grove. The grounds of Hartfield were 
small, but neat and pretty; and the house was modern and 
well-built. Mrs. Elton seemed most favourably impressed by 
the size of the room, the entrance, and all that she could 
see or imagine. “Very like Maple Grove indeed! — She was 
quite struck by the likeness! — That room was the very 
shape and size of the morning-room at Maple Grove; her 


sister’s favourite room.” — Mr. Elton was appealed to. 
—” Was not it astonishingly like? — She could really almost 
fancy herself at Maple Grove.” 

“And the staircase — You know, as I came in, I observed 
how very like the staircase was; placed exactly in the same 
part of the house. I really could not help exclaiming! I 
assure you, Miss Woodhouse, it is very delightful to me, to 
be reminded of a place I am so extremely partial to as 
Maple Grove. I have spent so many happy months there! 
(with a little sigh of sentiment). A charming place, 
undoubtedly. Every body who sees it is struck by its beauty; 
but to me, it has been quite a home. Whenever you are 
transplanted, like me, Miss Woodhouse, you _ will 
understand how very delightful it is to meet with any thing 
at all like what one has left behind. I always say this is 
quite one of the evils of matrimony.” 

Emma made as slight a reply as she could; but it was 
fully sufficient for Mrs. Elton, who only wanted to be 
talking herself. 

“So extremely like Maple Grove! And it is not merely the 
house — the grounds, I assure you, as far as I could 
observe, are strikingly like. The laurels at Maple Grove are 
in the same profusion as here, and stand very much in the 
Same way — just across the lawn; and I had a glimpse of a 
fine large tree, with a bench round it, which put me so 
exactly in mind! My brother and sister will be enchanted 
with this place. People who have extensive grounds 
themselves are always pleased with any thing in the same 
style.” 

Emma doubted the truth of this sentiment. She had a 
great idea that people who had extensive grounds 
themselves cared very little for the extensive grounds of 
any body else; but it was not worth while to attack an error 
so double-dyed, and therefore only said in reply, 

“When you have seen more of this country, I am afraid 
you will think you have overrated Hartfield. Surry is full of 


beauties.” 

“Oh! yes, I am quite aware of that. It is the garden of 
England, you know. Surry is the garden of England.” 

“Yes; but we must not rest our claims on that distinction. 
Many counties, I believe, are called the garden of England, 
as well as Surry.” 

“No, I fancy not,” replied Mrs. Elton, with a most 
satisfied smile. “I never heard any county but Surry called 
so.” 

Emma was silenced. 

“My brother and sister have promised us a visit in the 
spring, or summer at farthest,” continued Mrs. Elton; “and 
that will be our time for exploring. While they are with us, 
we shall explore a great deal, I dare say. They will have 
their barouche-landau, of course, which holds four 
perfectly; and therefore, without saying any thing of our 
carriage, we should be able to explore the different 
beauties extremely well. They would hardly come in their 
Chaise, I think, at that season of the year. Indeed, when the 
time draws on, I shall decidedly recommend their bringing 
the barouche-landau; it will be so very much preferable. 
When people come into a beautiful country of this sort, you 
know, Miss Woodhouse, one naturally wishes them to see as 
much as possible; and Mr. Suckling is extremely fond of 
exploring. We explored to King’s-Weston twice last summer, 
in that way, most delightfully, just after their first having 
the barouche-landau. You have many parties of that kind 
here, I suppose, Miss Woodhouse, every summer?” 

“No; not immediately here. We are rather out of distance 
of the very striking beauties which attract the sort of 
parties you speak of; and we are a very quiet set of people, 
I believe; more disposed to stay at home than engage in 
schemes of pleasure.” 

“Ah! there is nothing like staying at home for real 
comfort. Nobody can be more devoted to home than I am. I 
was quite a proverb for it at Maple Grove. Many a time has 


Selina said, when she has been going to Bristol, ‘I really 
cannot get this girl to move from the house. I absolutely 
must go in by myself, though I hate being stuck up in the 
barouche-landau without a companion; but Augusta, I 
believe, with her own good-will, would never stir beyond 
the park paling.’ Many a time has she said so; and yet I am 
no advocate for entire seclusion. I think, on the contrary, 
when people shut themselves up entirely from society, it is 
a very bad thing; and that it is much more advisable to mix 
in the world in a proper degree, without living in it either 
too much or too little. I perfectly understand your situation, 
however, Miss Woodhouse — (looking towards Mr. 
Woodhouse), Your father’s state of health must be a great 
drawback. Why does not he try Bath? — Indeed he should. 
Let me recommend Bath to you. I assure you I have no 
doubt of its doing Mr. Woodhouse good.” 

“My father tried it more than once, formerly; but without 
receiving any benefit; and Mr. Perry, whose name, I dare 
say, is not unknown to you, does not conceive it would be at 
all more likely to be useful now.” 

“Ah! that’s a great pity; for I assure you, Miss 
Woodhouse, where the waters do agree, it is quite 
wonderful the relief they give. In my Bath life, I have seen 
such instances of it! And it is so cheerful a place, that it 
could not fail of being of use to Mr. Woodhouse’s spirits, 
which, I understand, are sometimes much depressed. And 
as to its recommendations to you, I fancy I need not take 
much pains to dwell on them. The advantages of Bath to 
the young are pretty generally understood. It would be a 
charming introduction for you, who have lived so secluded 
a life; and I could immediately secure you some of the best 
society in the place. A line from me would bring you a little 
host of acquaintance; and my particular friend, Mrs. 
Partridge, the lady I have always resided with when in 
Bath, would be most happy to shew you any attentions, and 
would be the very person for you to go into public with.” 


It was as much as Emma could bear, without being 
impolite. The idea of her being indebted to Mrs. Elton for 
what was called an introduction — of her going into public 
under the auspices of a friend of Mrs. Elton’s — probably 
some vulgar, dashing widow, who, with the help of a 
boarder, just made a shift to live! — The dignity of Miss 
Woodhouse, of Hartfield, was sunk indeed! 

She restrained herself, however, from any of the reproofs 
she could have given, and only thanked Mrs. Elton coolly; 
“but their going to Bath was quite out of the question; and 
she was not perfectly convinced that the place might suit 
her better than her father.” And then, to prevent farther 
outrage and indignation, changed the subject directly. 

“T do not ask whether you are musical, Mrs. Elton. Upon 
these occasions, a lady’s character generally precedes her; 
and Highbury has long known that you are a superior 
performer.” 

“Oh! no, indeed; I must protest against any such idea. A 
Superior performer! — very far from it, I assure you. 
Consider from how partial a quarter your information 
came. I am doatingly fond of music — passionately fond; — 
and my friends say I am not entirely devoid of taste; but as 
to any thing else, upon my honour my performance is 
mediocre to the last degree. You, Miss Woodhouse, I well 
know, play delightfully. I assure you it has been the greatest 
satisfaction, comfort, and delight to me, to hear what a 
musical society I am got into. I absolutely cannot do 
without music. It is a necessary of life to me; and having 
always been used to a very musical society, both at Maple 
Grove and in Bath, it would have been a most serious 
sacrifice. I honestly said as much to Mr. E. when he was 
speaking of my future home, and expressing his fears lest 
the retirement of it should be disagreeable; and the 
inferiority of the house too — knowing what I had been 
accustomed to — of course he was not wholly without 
apprehension. When he was speaking of it in that way, I 


honestly said that the world I could give up — parties, balls, 
plays — for I had no fear of retirement. Blessed with so 
many resources within myself, the world was not necessary 
to me. I could do very well without it. To those who had no 
resources it was a different thing; but my resources made 
me quite independent. And as to smaller-sized rooms than I 
had been used to, I really could not give it a thought. I 
hoped I was perfectly equal to any sacrifice of that 
description. Certainly I had been accustomed to every 
luxury at Maple Grove; but I did assure him that two 
Carriages were not necessary to my happiness, nor were 
Spacious apartments. ‘But,’ said I, ‘to be quite honest, I do 
not think I can live without something of a musical society. I 
condition for nothing else; but without music, life would be 
a blank to me.”“ 

“We cannot suppose,” said Emma, smiling, “that Mr. 
Elton would hesitate to assure you of there being a very 
musical society in Highbury; and I hope you will not find he 
has outstepped the truth more than may be pardoned, in 
consideration of the motive.” 

“No, indeed, I have no doubts at all on that head. I am 
delighted to find myself in such a circle. I hope we shall 
have many sweet little concerts together. I think, Miss 
Woodhouse, you and I must establish a musical club, and 
have regular weekly meetings at your house, or ours. Will 
not it be a good plan? If we exert ourselves, I think we shall 
not be long in want of allies. Something of that nature 
would be particularly desirable for me, as an inducement to 
keep me in practice; for married women, you know — there 
is a sad story against them, in general. They are but too apt 
to give up music.” 

“But you, who are so extremely fond of it — there can be 
no danger, surely?” 

“T should hope not; but really when I look around among 
my acquaintance, I tremble. Selina has entirely given up 
music — never touches the instrument — though she 


played sweetly. And the same may be said of Mrs. Jeffereys 
— Clara Partridge, that was — and of the two Milmans, now 
Mrs. Bird and Mrs. James Cooper; and of more than I can 
enumerate. Upon my word it is enough to put one in a 
fright. I used to be quite angry with Selina; but really I 
begin now to comprehend that a married woman has many 
things to call her attention. I believe I was half an hour this 
morning shut up with my housekeeper.” 

“But every thing of that kind,” said Emma, “will soon be 
in so regular a train—” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Elton, laughing, “we shall see.” 

Emma, finding her so determined upon neglecting her 
music, had nothing more to say; and, after a moment’s 
pause, Mrs. Elton chose another subject. 

“We have been calling at Randalls,” said she, “and found 
them both at home; and very pleasant people they seem to 
be. I like them extremely. Mr. Weston seems an excellent 
creature — quite a first-rate favourite with me already, I 
assure you. And she appears so truly good — there is 
something so motherly and kind-hearted about her, that it 
wins upon one directly. She was your governess, I think?” 

Emma was almost too much astonished to answer; but 
Mrs. Elton hardly waited for the affirmative before she 
went on. 

“Having understood as much, I was rather astonished to 
find her so very lady-like! But she is really quite the 
gentlewoman.” 

“Mrs. Weston’s manners,” said Emma, “were always 
particularly good. Their propriety, simplicity, and elegance, 
would make them the safest model for any young woman.” 

“And who do you think came in while we were there?” 

Emma was quite at a loss. The tone implied some old 
acquaintance — and how could she possibly guess? 

“Knightley!” continued Mrs. Elton; “Knightley himself! — 
Was not it lucky? — for, not being within when he called the 
other day, I had never seen him before; and of course, as so 


t 


particular a friend of Mr. E.’s, I had a great curiosity. ‘My 
friend Knightley’ had been so often mentioned, that I was 
really impatient to see him; and I must do my caro sposo 
the justice to say that he need not be ashamed of his friend. 
Knightley is quite the gentleman. I like him very much. 
Decidedly, I think, a very gentleman-like man.” 

Happily, it was now time to be gone. They were off; and 
Emma could breathe. 

“Insufferable woman!” was her immediate exclamation. 
“Worse than I had supposed. Absolutely insufferable! 
Knightley! — I could not have believed it. Knightley! — 
never seen him in her life before, and call him Knightley! — 
and discover that he is a gentleman! A little upstart, vulgar 
being, with her Mr. E., and her caro sposo, and her 
resources, and all her airs of pert pretension and 
underbred finery. Actually to discover that Mr. Knightley is 
a gentleman! I doubt whether he will return the 
compliment, and discover her to be a lady. I could not have 
believed it! And to propose that she and I should unite to 
form a musical club! One would fancy we were bosom 
friends! And Mrs. Weston! — Astonished that the person 
who had brought me up should be a gentlewoman! Worse 
and worse. I never met with her equal. Much beyond my 
hopes. Harriet is disgraced by any comparison. Oh! what 
would Frank Churchill say to her, if he were here? How 
angry and how diverted he would be! Ah! there I am — 
thinking of him directly. Always the first person to be 
thought of! How I catch myself out! Frank Churchill comes 
as regularly into my mind!” — 

All this ran so glibly through her thoughts, that by the 
time her father had arranged himself, after the bustle of 
the Eltons’ departure, and was ready to speak, she was 
very tolerably capable of attending. 

“Well, my dear,” he deliberately began, “considering we 
never saw her before, she seems a very pretty sort of young 
lady; and I dare say she was very much pleased with you. 


She speaks a little too quick. A little quickness of voice 
there is which rather hurts the ear. But I believe I am nice; 
I do not like strange voices; and nobody speaks like you and 
poor Miss Taylor. However, she seems a very obliging, 
pretty-behaved young lady, and no doubt will make him a 
very good wife. Though I think he had better not have 
married. I made the best excuses I could for not having 
been able to wait on him and Mrs. Elton on this happy 
occasion; I said that I hoped I should in the course of the 
summer. But I ought to have gone before. Not to wait upon 
a bride is very remiss. Ah! it shews what a sad invalid I am! 
But I do not like the corner into Vicarage Lane.” 

“I dare say your apologies were accepted, sir. Mr. Elton 
knows you.” 

“Yes: but a young lady — a bride — I ought to have paid 
my respects to her if possible. It was being very deficient.” 

“But, my dear papa, you are no friend to matrimony; and 
therefore why should you be so anxious to pay your 
respects to a bride? It ought to be no recommendation to 
you. It is encouraging people to marry if you make so much 
of them.” 

“No, my dear, I never encouraged any body to marry, but 
I would always wish to pay every proper attention to a lady 
— and a bride, especially, is never to be neglected. More is 
avowedly due to her. A bride, you know, my dear, is always 
the first in company, let the others be who they may.” 

“Well, papa, if this is not encouragement to marry, I do 
not know what is. And I should never have expected you to 
be lending your sanction to such vanity-baits for poor 
young ladies.” 

“My dear, you do not understand me. This is a matter of 
mere common politeness and good-breeding, and has 
nothing to do with any encouragement to people to marry.” 

Emma had done. Her father was growing nervous, and 
could not understand her. Her mind returned to Mrs. 
Elton’s offences, and long, very long, did they occupy her. 


CHAPTER XV 


Emma was not required, by any subsequent discovery, to 
retract her ill opinion of Mrs. Elton. Her observation had 
been pretty correct. Such as Mrs. Elton appeared to her on 
this second interview, such she appeared whenever they 
met again, — self-important, presuming, familiar, ignorant, 
and ill-bred. She had a little beauty and a little 
accomplishment, but so little judgment that she thought 
herself coming with superior knowledge of the world, to 
enliven and improve a country neighbourhood; and 
conceived Miss Hawkins to have held such a place in 
society as Mrs. Elton’s consequence only could surpass. 

There was no reason to suppose Mr. Elton thought at all 
differently from his wife. He seemed not merely happy with 
her, but proud. He had the air of congratulating himself on 
having brought such a woman to Highbury, as not even 
Miss Woodhouse could equal; and the greater part of her 
new acquaintance, disposed to commend, or not in the 
habit of judging, following the lead of Miss Bates’s good- 
will, or taking it for granted that the bride must be as 
clever and as agreeable as she professed herself, were very 
well satisfied; so that Mrs. Elton’s praise passed from one 
mouth to another as it ought to do, unimpeded by Miss 
Woodhouse, who readily continued her first contribution 
and talked with a good grace of her being “very pleasant 
and very elegantly dressed.” 

In one respect Mrs. Elton grew even worse than she had 
appeared at first. Her feelings altered towards Emma. — 
Offended, probably, by the little encouragement which her 
proposals of intimacy met with, she drew back in her turn 
and gradually became much more cold and distant; and 
though the effect was agreeable, the ill-will which produced 
it was necessarily increasing Emma’s dislike. Her manners, 


too — and Mr. Elton’s, were unpleasant towards Harriet. 
They were sneering and negligent. Emma hoped it must 
rapidly work Harriet’s cure; but the sensations which could 
prompt such behaviour sunk them both very much. — It 
was not to be doubted that poor Harriet’s attachment had 
been an offering to conjugal unreserve, and her own share 
in the story, under a colouring the least favourable to her 
and the most soothing to him, had in all likelihood been 
given also. She was, of course, the object of their joint 
dislike. — When they had nothing else to say, it must be 
always easy to begin abusing Miss Woodhouse; and the 
enmity which they dared not shew in open disrespect to 
her, found a broader vent in contemptuous treatment of 
Harriet. 

Mrs. Elton took a great fancy to Jane Fairfax; and from 
the first. Not merely when a state of warfare with one 
young lady might be supposed to recommend the other, but 
from the very first; and she was not satisfied with 
expressing a natural and reasonable admiration — but 
without solicitation, or plea, or privilege, she must be 
wanting to assist and befriend her. — Before Emma had 
forfeited her confidence, and about the third time of their 
meeting, she heard all Mrs. Elton’s knight-errantry on the 
subject. — 

“Jane Fairfax is absolutely charming, Miss Woodhouse. — 
I quite rave about Jane Fairfax. — A sweet, interesting 
creature. So mild and ladylike — and with such talents! — I 
assure you I think she has very extraordinary talents. I do 
not scruple to say that she plays extremely well. I know 
enough of music to speak decidedly on that point. Oh! she 
is absolutely charming! You will laugh at my warmth — but, 
upon my word, I talk of nothing but Jane Fairfax. — And her 
situation is so calculated to affect one! — Miss Woodhouse, 
we must exert ourselves and endeavour to do something for 
her. We must bring her forward. Such talent as hers must 


not be suffered to remain unknown. — I dare say you have 
heard those charming lines of the poet, 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

‘And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’ 

We must not allow them to be verified in sweet Jane 
Fairfax.” 

“T cannot think there is any danger of it,” was Emma’s 
calm answer—”and when you are better acquainted with 
Miss Fairfax’s situation and understand what her home has 
been, with Colonel and Mrs. Campbell, I have no idea that 
you will suppose her talents can be unknown.” 

“Oh! but dear Miss Woodhouse, she is now in such 
retirement, such obscurity, so thrown away. — Whatever 
advantages she may have enjoyed with the Campbells are 
so palpably at an end! And I think she feels it. I am sure she 
does. She is very timid and silent. One can see that she 
feels the want of encouragement. I like her the better for it. 
I must confess it is a recommendation to me. I am a great 
advocate for timidity — and I am sure one does not often 
meet with it. — But in those who are at all inferior, it is 
extremely prepossessing. Oh! I assure you, Jane Fairfax is a 
very delightful character, and interests me more than I can 
express.” 

“You appear to feel a great deal — but I am not aware 
how you or any of Miss Fairfax’s acquaintance here, any of 
those who have known her longer than yourself, can shew 
her any other attention than” — 

“My dear Miss Woodhouse, a vast deal may be done by 
those who dare to act. You and I need not be afraid. If we 
set the example, many will follow it as far as they can; 
though all have not our situations. We have carriages to 
fetch and convey her home, and we live in a style which 
could not make the addition of Jane Fairfax, at any time, the 
least inconvenient. — I should be extremely displeased if 
Wright were to send us up such a dinner, as could make me 
regret having asked more than Jane Fairfax to partake of it. 


I have no idea of that sort of thing. It is not likely that I 
should, considering what I have been used to. My greatest 
danger, perhaps, in housekeeping, may be quite the other 
way, in doing too much, and being too careless of expense. 
Maple Grove will probably be my model more than it ought 
to be — for we do not at all affect to equal my brother, Mr. 
Suckling, in income. — However, my resolution is taken as 
to noticing Jane Fairfax. — I shall certainly have her very 
often at my house, shall introduce her wherever I can, shall 
have musical parties to draw out her talents, and shall be 
constantly on the watch for an eligible situation. My 
acquaintance is so very extensive, that I have little doubt of 
hearing of something to suit her shortly. — I shall introduce 
her, of course, very particularly to my brother and sister 
when they come to us. I am sure they will like her 
extremely; and when she gets a little acquainted with them, 
her fears will completely wear off, for there really is 
nothing in the manners of either but what is highly 
conciliating. — I shall have her very often indeed while they 
are with me, and I dare say we shall sometimes find a seat 
for her in the barouche-landau in some of our exploring 
parties.” 

“Poor Jane Fairfax!” — thought Emma.—”You have not 
deserved this. You may have done wrong with regard to Mr. 
Dixon, but this is a punishment beyond what you can have 
merited! — The kindness and protection of Mrs. Elton! 
—’Jane Fairfax and Jane Fairfax.’ Heavens! Let me not 
suppose that she dares go about, Emma Woodhouse-ing 
me! — But upon my honour, there seems no limits to the 
licentiousness of that woman’s tongue!” 

Emma had not to listen to such paradings again — to any 
so exclusively addressed to herself — so disgustingly 
decorated with a “dear Miss Woodhouse.” The change on 
Mrs. Elton’s side soon afterwards appeared, and she was 
left in peace — neither forced to be the very particular 
friend of Mrs. Elton, nor, under Mrs. Elton’s guidance, the 


very active patroness of Jane Fairfax, and only sharing with 
others in a general way, in knowing what was felt, what was 
meditated, what was done. 

She looked on with some amusement. — Miss Bates’s 
gratitude for Mrs. Elton’s attentions to Jane was in the first 
style of guileless simplicity and warmth. She was quite one 
of her worthies — the most amiable, affable, delightful 
woman — just as accomplished and condescending as Mrs. 
Elton meant to be considered. Emma’s only surprize was 
that Jane Fairfax should accept those attentions and 
tolerate Mrs. Elton as she seemed to do. She heard of her 
walking with the Eltons, sitting with the Eltons, spending a 
day with the Eltons! This was astonishing! — She could not 
have believed it possible that the taste or the pride of Miss 
Fairfax could endure such society and friendship as the 
Vicarage had to offer. 

“She is a riddle, quite a riddle!” said she.—”To chuse to 
remain here month after month, under privations of every 
sort! And now to chuse the mortification of Mrs. Elton’s 
notice and the penury of her conversation, rather than 
return to the superior companions who have always loved 
her with such real, generous affection.” 

Jane had come to Highbury professedly for three months; 
the Campbells were gone to Ireland for three months; but 
now the Campbells had promised their daughter to stay at 
least till Midsummer, and fresh invitations had arrived for 
her to join them there. According to Miss Bates — it all 
came from her — Mrs. Dixon had written most pressingly. 
Would Jane but go, means were to be found, servants sent, 
friends contrived — no travelling difficulty allowed to exist; 
but still she had declined it! 

“She must have some motive, more powerful than 
appears, for refusing this invitation,” was Emma’s 
conclusion. “She must be under some sort of penance, 
inflicted either by the Campbells or herself. There is great 
fear, great caution, great resolution somewhere. — She is 


not to be with the Dixons. The decree is issued by 
somebody. But why must she consent to be with the Eltons? 
— Here is quite a separate puzzle.” 

Upon her speaking her wonder aloud on that part of the 
subject, before the few who knew her opinion of Mrs. Elton, 
Mrs. Weston ventured this apology for Jane. 

“We cannot suppose that she has any great enjoyment at 
the Vicarage, my dear Emma — but it is better than being 
always at home. Her aunt is a good creature, but, as a 
constant companion, must be very tiresome. We must 
consider what Miss Fairfax quits, before we condemn her 
taste for what she goes to.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Weston,” said Mr. Knightley warmly, 
“Miss Fairfax is as capable as any of us of forming a just 
opinion of Mrs. Elton. Could she have chosen with whom to 
associate, she would not have chosen her. But (with a 
reproachful smile at Emma) she receives attentions from 
Mrs. Elton, which nobody else pays her.” 

Emma felt that Mrs. Weston was giving her a momentary 
glance; and she was herself struck by his warmth. With a 
faint blush, she presently replied, 

“Such attentions as Mrs. Elton’s, I should have imagined, 
would rather disgust than gratify Miss Fairfax. Mrs. Elton’s 
invitations I should have imagined any thing but inviting.” 

“T should not wonder,” said Mrs. Weston, “if Miss Fairfax 
were to have been drawn on beyond her own inclination, by 
her aunt’s eagerness in accepting Mrs. Elton’s civilities for 
her. Poor Miss Bates may very likely have committed her 
niece and hurried her into a greater appearance of 
intimacy than her own good sense would have dictated, in 
spite of the very natural wish of a little change.” 

Both felt rather anxious to hear him speak again; and 
after a few minutes silence, he said, 

“Another thing must be taken into consideration too — 
Mrs. Elton does not talk to Miss Fairfax as she speaks of 
her. We all know the difference between the pronouns he or 


she and thou, the plainest spoken amongst us; we all feel 
the influence of a something beyond common civility in our 
personal intercourse with each other — a something more 
early implanted. We cannot give any body the disagreeable 
hints that we may have been very full of the hour before. 
We feel things differently. And besides the operation of this, 
as a general principle, you may be sure that Miss Fairfax 
awes Mrs. Elton by her superiority both of mind and 
manner; and that, face to face, Mrs. Elton treats her with 
all the respect which she has a claim to. Such a woman as 
Jane Fairfax probably never fell in Mrs. Elton’s way before 
— and no degree of vanity can prevent her acknowledging 
her own comparative littleness in action, if not in 
consciousness.” 

“IT know how highly you think of Jane Fairfax,” said 
Emma. Little Henry was in her thoughts, and a mixture of 
alarm and delicacy made her irresolute what else to say. 

“Yes,” he replied, “any body may know how highly I think 
of her.” 

“And yet,” said Emma, beginning hastily and with an arch 
look, but soon stopping — it was better, however, to know 
the worst at once — she hurried on—” And yet, perhaps, you 
may hardly be aware yourself how highly it is. The extent of 
your admiration may take you by surprize some day or 
other.” 

Mr. Knightley was hard at work upon the lower buttons 
of his thick leather gaiters, and either the exertion of 
getting them together, or some other cause, brought the 
colour into his face, as he answered, 

“Oh! are you there? — But you are miserably 
behindhand. Mr. Cole gave me a hint of it six weeks ago.” 

He stopped. — Emma felt her foot pressed by Mrs. 
Weston, and did not herself know what to think. In a 
moment he went on — 

“That will never be, however, I can assure you. Miss 
Fairfax, I dare say, would not have me if I were to ask her 


— and I am very sure I shall never ask her.” 

Emma returned her friend’s pressure with interest; and 
was pleased enough to exclaim, 

“You are not vain, Mr. Knightley. I will say that for you.” 

He seemed hardly to hear her; he was thoughtful — and 
in a manner which shewed him not pleased, soon 
afterwards said, 

“So you have been settling that I should marry Jane 
Fairfax?” 

“No indeed I have not. You have scolded me too much for 
match-making, for me to presume to take such a liberty 
with you. What I said just now, meant nothing. One says 
those sort of things, of course, without any idea of a serious 
meaning. Oh! no, upon my word I have not the smallest 
wish for your marrying Jane Fairfax or Jane any body. You 
would not come in and sit with us in this comfortable way, if 
you were married.” 

Mr. Knightley was thoughtful again. The result of his 
reverie was, “No, Emma, I do not think the extent of my 
admiration for her will ever take me by surprize. — I never 
had a thought of her in that way, I assure you.” And soon 
afterwards, “Jane Fairfax is a very charming young woman 
— but not even Jane Fairfax is perfect. She has a fault. She 
has not the open temper which a man would wish for in a 
wife.” 

Emma could not but rejoice to hear that she had a fault. 
“Well,” said she, “and you soon silenced Mr. Cole, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, very soon. He gave me a quiet hint; I told him he 
was mistaken; he asked my pardon and said no more. Cole 
does not want to be wiser or wittier than his neighbours.” 

“In that respect how unlike dear Mrs. Elton, who wants 
to be wiser and wittier than all the world! I wonder how 
she speaks of the Coles — what she calls them! How can 
she find any appellation for them, deep enough in familiar 
vulgarity? She calls you, Knightley — what can she do for 


Mr. Cole? And so I am not to be surprized that Jane Fairfax 
accepts her civilities and consents to be with her. Mrs. 
Weston, your argument weighs most with me. I can much 
more readily enter into the temptation of getting away from 
Miss Bates, than I can believe in the triumph of Miss 
Fairfax’s mind over Mrs. Elton. I have no faith in Mrs. 
Elton’s acknowledging herself the inferior in thought, word, 
or deed; or in her being under any restraint beyond her 
own scanty rule of good-breeding. I cannot imagine that 
she will not be continually insulting her visitor with praise, 
encouragement, and offers of service; that she will not be 
continually detailing her magnificent intentions, from the 
procuring her a permanent situation to the including her in 
those delightful exploring parties which are to take place in 
the barouche-landau.” 

“Jane Fairfax has feeling,” said Mr. Knightley—’I do not 
accuse her of want of feeling. Her sensibilities, I suspect, 
are strong — and her temper excellent in its power of 
forbearance, patience, self-control; but it wants openness. 
She is reserved, more reserved, I think, than she used to be 
— And I love an open temper. No — till Cole alluded to my 
supposed attachment, it had never entered my head. I saw 
Jane Fairfax and conversed with her, with admiration and 
pleasure always — but with no thought beyond.” 

“Well, Mrs. Weston,” said Emma triumphantly when he 
left them, “what do you say now to Mr. Knightley’s 
marrying Jane Fairfax?” 

“Why, really, dear Emma, I say that he is so very much 
occupied by the idea of not being in love with her, that I 
should not wonder if it were to end in his being so at last. 
Do not beat me.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Every body in and about Highbury who had ever visited Mr. 
Elton, was disposed to pay him attention on his marriage. 
Dinner-parties and evening-parties were made for him and 
his lady; and invitations flowed in so fast that she had soon 
the pleasure of apprehending they were never to have a 
disengaged day. 

“T see how it is,” said she. “I see what a life I am to lead 
among you. Upon my word we shall be absolutely 
dissipated. We really seem quite the fashion. If this is living 
in the country, it is nothing very formidable. From Monday 
next to Saturday, I assure you we have not a disengaged 
day! — A woman with fewer resources than I have, need 
not have been at a loss.” 

No invitation came amiss to her. Her Bath habits made 
evening-parties perfectly natural to her, and Maple Grove 
had given her a taste for dinners. She was a little shocked 
at the want of two drawing rooms, at the poor attempt at 
rout-cakes, and there being no ice in the Highbury card- 
parties. Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Goddard and others, 
were a good deal behind-hand in knowledge of the world, 
but she would soon shew them how every thing ought to be 
arranged. In the course of the spring she must return their 
civilities by one very superior party — in which her card- 
tables should be set out with their separate candles and 
unbroken packs in the true style — and more waiters 
engaged for the evening than their own establishment 
could furnish, to carry round the refreshments at exactly 
the proper hour, and in the proper order. 

Emma, in the meanwhile, could not be satisfied without a 
dinner at Hartfield for the Eltons. They must not do less 
than others, or she should be exposed to odious suspicions, 
and imagined capable of pitiful resentment. A dinner there 


must be. After Emma had talked about it for ten minutes, 
Mr. Woodhouse felt no unwillingness, and only made the 
usual stipulation of not sitting at the bottom of the table 
himself, with the usual regular difficulty of deciding who 
should do it for him. 

The persons to be invited, required little thought. 
Besides the Eltons, it must be the Westons and Mr. 
Knightley; so far it was all of course — and it was hardly 
less inevitable that poor little Harriet must be asked to 
make the eighth: — but this invitation was not given with 
equal satisfaction, and on many accounts Emma was 
particularly pleased by Harriet’s begging to be allowed to 
decline it. “She would rather not be in his company more 
than she could help. She was not yet quite able to see him 
and his charming happy wife together, without feeling 
uncomfortable. If Miss Woodhouse would not be displeased, 
she would rather stay at home.” It was precisely what 
Emma would have wished, had she deemed it possible 
enough for wishing. She was delighted with the fortitude of 
her little friend — for fortitude she knew it was in her to 
give up being in company and stay at home; and she could 
now invite the very person whom she really wanted to 
make the eighth, Jane Fairfax. — Since her last 
conversation with Mrs. Weston and Mr. Knightley, she was 
more conscience-stricken about Jane Fairfax than she had 
often been. — Mr. Knightley’s words dwelt with her. He had 
said that Jane Fairfax received attentions from Mrs. Elton 
which nobody else paid her. 

“This is very true,” said she, “at least as far as relates to 
me, which was all that was meant — and it is very 
shameful. — Of the same age — and always knowing her — 
I ought to have been more her friend. — She will never like 
me now. I have neglected her too long. But I will shew her 
greater attention than I have done.” 

Every invitation was_ successful. They were all 
disengaged and all happy. — The preparatory interest of 


this dinner, however, was not yet over. A circumstance 
rather unlucky occurred. The two eldest little Knightleys 
were engaged to pay their grandpapa and aunt a visit of 
some weeks in the spring, and their papa now proposed 
bringing them, and staying one whole day at Hartfield — 
which one day would be the very day of this party. — His 
professional engagements did not allow of his being put off, 
but both father and daughter were disturbed by its 
happening so. Mr. Woodhouse considered eight persons at 
dinner together as the utmost that his nerves could bear — 
and here would be a ninth — and Emma apprehended that 
it would be a ninth very much out of humour at not being 
able to come even to Hartfield for forty-eight hours without 
falling in with a dinner-party. 

She comforted her father better than she could comfort 
herself, by representing that though he certainly would 
make them nine, yet he always said so little, that the 
increase of noise would be very immaterial. She thought it 
in reality a sad exchange for herself, to have him with his 
grave looks and reluctant conversation opposed to her 
instead of his brother. 

The event was more favourable to Mr. Woodhouse than to 
Emma. John Knightley came; but Mr. Weston was 
unexpectedly summoned to town and must be absent on the 
very day. He might be able to join them in the evening, but 
certainly not to dinner. Mr. Woodhouse was quite at ease; 
and the seeing him so, with the arrival of the little boys and 
the philosophic composure of her brother on hearing his 
fate, removed the chief of even Emma’s vexation. 

The day came, the party were punctually assembled, and 
Mr. John Knightley seemed early to devote himself to the 
business of being agreeable. Instead of drawing his brother 
off to a window while they waited for dinner, he was talking 
to Miss Fairfax. Mrs. Elton, as elegant as lace and pearls 
could make her, he looked at in silence — wanting only to 
observe enough for Isabella’s information — but Miss 


Fairfax was an old acquaintance and a quiet girl, and he 
could talk to her. He had met her before breakfast as he 
was returning from a walk with his little boys, when it had 
been just beginning to rain. It was natural to have some 
civil hopes on the subject, and he said, 

“T hope you did not venture far, Miss Fairfax, this 
morning, or I am sure you must have been wet. — We 
scarcely got home in time. I hope you turned directly.” 

“T went only to the post-office,” said she, “and reached 
home before the rain was much. It is my daily errand. I 
always fetch the letters when I am here. It saves trouble, 
and is a something to get me out. A walk before breakfast 
does me good.” 

“Not a walk in the rain, I should imagine.” 

“No, but it did not absolutely rain when I set out.” 

Mr. John Knightley smiled, and replied, 

“That is to say, you chose to have your walk, for you were 
not six yards from your own door when I had the pleasure 
of meeting you; and Henry and John had seen more drops 
than they could count long before. The post-office has a 
great charm at one period of our lives. When you have lived 
to my age, you will begin to think letters are never worth 
going through the rain for.” 

There was a little blush, and then this answer, 

“T must not hope to be ever situated as you are, in the 
midst of every dearest connexion, and therefore I cannot 
expect that simply growing older should make me 
indifferent about letters.” 

“Indifferent! Oh! no — I never conceived you could 
become indifferent. Letters are no matter of indifference; 
they are generally a very positive curse.” 

“You are speaking of letters of business; mine are letters 
of friendship.” 

“T have often thought them the worst of the two,” replied 
he coolly. “Business, you know, may bring money, but 
friendship hardly ever does.” 


“Ah! you are not serious now. I know Mr. John Knightley 
too well — I am very sure he understands the value of 
friendship as well as any body. I can easily believe that 
letters are very little to you, much less than to me, but it is 
not your being ten years older than myself which makes the 
difference, it is not age, but situation. You have every body 
dearest to you always at hand, I, probably, never shall 
again; and therefore till I have outlived all my affections, a 
post-office, I think, must always have power to draw me 
out, in worse weather than to-day.” 

“When I talked of your being altered by time, by the 
progress of years,” said John Knightley, “I meant to imply 
the change of situation which time usually brings. I 
consider one as including the other. Time will generally 
lessen the interest of every attachment not within the daily 
circle — but that is not the change I had in view for you. As 
an old friend, you will allow me to hope, Miss Fairfax, that 
ten years hence you may have as many concentrated 
objects as I have.” 

It was kindly said, and very far from giving offence. A 
pleasant “thank you” seemed meant to laugh it off, but a 
blush, a quivering lip, a tear in the eye, shewed that it was 
felt beyond a laugh. Her attention was now claimed by Mr. 
Woodhouse, who being, according to his custom on such 
occasions, making the circle of his guests, and paying his 
particular compliments to the ladies, was ending with her 
— and with all his mildest urbanity, said, 

“T am very sorry to hear, Miss Fairfax, of your being out 
this morning in the rain. Young ladies should take care of 
themselves. — Young ladies are delicate plants. They 
should take care of their health and their complexion. My 
dear, did you change your stockings?” 

“Yes, sir, I did indeed; and I am very much obliged by 
your kind solicitude about me.” 

“My dear Miss Fairfax, young ladies are very sure to be 
cared for. — I hope your good grand-mama and aunt are 


well. They are some of my very old friends. I wish my 
health allowed me to be a better neighbour. You do us a 
great deal of honour to-day, I am sure. My daughter and I 
are both highly sensible of your goodness, and have the 
greatest satisfaction in seeing you at Hartfield.” 

The kind-hearted, polite old man might then sit down and 
feel that he had done his duty, and made every fair lady 
welcome and easy. 

By this time, the walk in the rain had reached Mrs. Elton, 
and her remonstrances now opened upon Jane. 

“My dear Jane, what is this I hear? — Going to the post- 
office in the rain! — This must not be, I assure you. — You 
sad girl, how could you do such a thing? — It is a sign I was 
not there to take care of you.” 

Jane very patiently assured her that she had not caught 
any cold. 

“Oh! do not tell me. You really are a very sad girl, and do 
not know how to take care of yourself. — To the post-office 
indeed! Mrs. Weston, did you ever hear the like? You and I 
must positively exert our authority.” 

“My advice,” said Mrs. Weston kindly and persuasively, “1 
certainly do feel tempted to give. Miss Fairfax, you must 
not run such risks. — Liable as you have been to severe 
colds, indeed you ought to be particularly careful, 
especially at this time of year. The spring I always think 
requires more than common care. Better wait an hour or 
two, or even half a day for your letters, than run the risk of 
bringing on your cough again. Now do not you feel that you 
had? Yes, Iam sure you are much too reasonable. You look 
as if you would not do such a thing again.” 

“Oh! she shall not do such a thing again,” eagerly 
rejoined Mrs. Elton. “We will not allow her to do such a 
thing again:” — and nodding significantly—” there must be 
some arrangement made, there must indeed. I shall speak 
to Mr. E. The man who fetches our letters every morning 
(one of our men, I forget his name) shall inquire for yours 


too and bring them to you. That will obviate all difficulties 
you know; and from us I really think, my dear Jane, you can 
have no scruple to accept such an accommodation.” 

“You are extremely kind,” said Jane; “but I cannot give 
up my early walk. I am advised to be out of doors as much 
as I can, I must walk somewhere, and the post-office is an 
object; and upon my word, I have scarcely ever had a bad 
morning before.” 

“My dear Jane, say no more about it. The thing is 
determined, that is (laughing affectedly) as far as I can 
presume to determine any thing without the concurrence of 
my lord and master. You know, Mrs. Weston, you and I must 
be cautious how we express ourselves. But I do flatter 
myself, my dear Jane, that my influence is not entirely worn 
out. If I meet with no insuperable difficulties therefore, 
consider that point as settled.” 

“Excuse me,” said Jane earnestly, “I cannot by any means 
consent to such an arrangement, so needlessly troublesome 
to your servant. If the errand were not a pleasure to me, it 
could be done, as it always is when I am not here, by my 
grandmama’s.” 

“Oh! my dear; but so much as Patty has to do! — And it is 
a kindness to employ our men.” 

Jane looked as if she did not mean to be conquered; but 
instead of answering, she began speaking again to Mr. John 
Knightley. 

“The post-office is a wonderful establishment!” said she. 
—” The regularity and despatch of it! If one thinks of all that 
it has to do, and all that it does so well, it is really 
astonishing!” 

“Tt is certainly very well regulated.” 

“So seldom that any negligence or blunder appears! So 
seldom that a letter. among the thousands that are 
constantly passing about the kingdom, is even carried 
wrong — and not one in a million, I suppose, actually lost! 
And when one considers the variety of hands, and of bad 


hands too, that are to be deciphered, it increases the 
wonder.” 

“The clerks grow expert from habit. — They must begin 
with some quickness of sight and hand, and exercise 
improves them. If you want any farther explanation,” 
continued he, smiling, “they are paid for it. That is the key 
to a great deal of capacity. The public pays and must be 
served well.” 

The varieties of handwriting were farther talked of, and 
the usual observations made. 

“T have heard it asserted,” said John Knightley, “that the 
same sort of handwriting often prevails in a family; and 
where the same master teaches, it is natural enough. But 
for that reason, I should imagine the likeness must be 
chiefly confined to the females, for boys have very little 
teaching after an early age, and scramble into any hand 
they can get. Isabella and Emma, I think, do write very 
much alike. I have not always known their writing apart.” 

“Yes,” said his brother hesitatingly, “there is a likeness. I 
know what you mean — but Emma’s hand is the strongest.” 

“Isabella and Emma both write beautifully,” said Mr. 
Woodhouse; “and always did. And so does poor Mrs. 
Weston” — with half a sigh and half a smile at her. 

“T never saw any gentleman’s handwriting” — Emma 
began, looking also at Mrs. Weston; but stopped, on 
perceiving that Mrs. Weston was attending to some one 
else — and the pause gave her time to reflect, “Now, how 
am I going to introduce him? — Am I unequal to speaking 
his name at once before all these people? Is it necessary for 
me to use any roundabout phrase? — Your Yorkshire friend 
— your correspondent in Yorkshire; — that would be the 
way, I suppose, if I were very bad. — No, I can pronounce 
his name without the smallest distress. I certainly get 
better and better. — Now for it.” 

Mrs. Weston was disengaged and Emma began again 
—”"Mr. Frank Churchill writes one of the best gentleman’s 


hands I ever saw.” 

“T do not admire it,” said Mr. Knightley. “It is too small — 
wants strength. It is like a woman’s writing.” 

This was not submitted to by either lady. They vindicated 
him against the base aspersion. “No, it by no means wanted 
strength — it was not a large hand, but very clear and 
certainly strong. Had not Mrs. Weston any letter about her 
to produce?” No, she had heard from him very lately, but 
having answered the letter, had put it away. 

“If we were in the other room,” said Emma, “if I had my 
writing-desk, I am sure I could produce a specimen. I have 
a note of his. — Do not you remember, Mrs. Weston, 
employing him to write for you one day?” 

“He chose to say he was employed” — 

“Well, well, I have that note; and can shew it after dinner 
to convince Mr. Knightley.” 

“Oh! when a gallant young man, like Mr. Frank 
Churchill,” said Mr. Knightley dryly, “writes to a fair lady 
like Miss Woodhouse, he will, of course, put forth his best.” 

Dinner was on table. — Mrs. Elton, before she could be 
spoken to, was ready; and before Mr. Woodhouse had 
reached her with his request to be allowed to hand her into 
the dining-parlour, was saying — 

“Must I go first? I really am ashamed of always leading 
the way.” 

Jane’s solicitude about fetching her own letters had not 
escaped Emma. She had heard and seen it all; and felt 
some curiosity to know whether the wet walk of this 
morning had produced any. She suspected that it had; that 
it would not have been so resolutely encountered but in full 
expectation of hearing from some one very dear, and that it 
had not been in vain. She thought there was an air of 
greater happiness than usual — a glow both of complexion 
and spirits. 

She could have made an inquiry or two, as to the 
expedition and the expense of the Irish mails; — it was at 


her tongue’s end — but she abstained. She was quite 
determined not to utter a word that should hurt Jane 
Fairfax’s feelings; and they followed the other ladies out of 
the room, arm in arm, with an appearance of good-will 
highly becoming to the beauty and grace of each. 


CHAPTER XVII 


When the ladies returned to the drawing-room after dinner, 
Emma found it hardly possible to prevent their making two 
distinct parties; — with so much perseverance in judging 
and behaving ill did Mrs. Elton engross Jane Fairfax and 
slight herself. She and Mrs. Weston were obliged to be 
almost always either talking together or silent together. 
Mrs. Elton left them no choice. If Jane repressed her for a 
little time, she soon began again; and though much that 
passed between them was in a half-whisper, especially on 
Mrs. Elton’s side, there was no avoiding a knowledge of 
their principal subjects: The post-office — catching cold — 
fetching letters — and friendship, were long under 
discussion; and to them succeeded one, which must be at 
least equally unpleasant to Jane — inquiries whether she 
had yet heard of any situation likely to suit her, and 
professions of Mrs. Elton’s meditated activity. 

“Here is April come!” said she, “I get quite anxious about 
you. June will soon be here.” 

“But I have never fixed on June or any other month — 
merely looked forward to the summer in general.” 

“But have you really heard of nothing?” 

“T have not even made any inquiry; I do not wish to make 
any yet.” 

“Oh! my dear, we cannot begin too early; you are not 
aware of the difficulty of procuring exactly the desirable 
thing.” 

“T not aware!” said Jane, shaking her head; “dear Mrs. 
Elton, who can have thought of it as I have done?” 

“But you have not seen so much of the world as I have. 
You do not know how many candidates there always are for 
the first situations. I saw a vast deal of that in the 
neighbourhood round Maple Grove. A cousin of Mr. 


Suckling, Mrs. Bragge, had such an infinity of applications; 
every body was anxious to be in her family, for she moves in 
the first circle. Wax-candles in the schoolroom! You may 
imagine how desirable! Of all houses in the kingdom Mrs. 
Bragge’s is the one I would most wish to see you in.” 

“Colonel and Mrs. Campbell are to be in town again by 
midsummer,” said Jane. “I must spend some time with 
them; I am sure they will want it; — afterwards I may 
probably be glad to dispose of myself. But I would not wish 
you to take the trouble of making any inquiries at present.” 

“Trouble! aye, I know your scruples. You are afraid of 
giving me trouble; but I assure you, my dear Jane, the 
Campbells can hardly be more interested about you than I 
am. I shall write to Mrs. Partridge in a day or two, and shall 
give her a strict charge to be on the look-out for any thing 
eligible.” 

“Thank you, but I would rather you did not mention the 
subject to her; till the time draws nearer, I do not wish to 
be giving any body trouble.” 

“But, my dear child, the time is drawing near; here is 
April, and June, or say even July, is very near, with such 
business to accomplish before us. Your inexperience really 
amuses me! A situation such as you deserve, and your 
friends would require for you, is no everyday occurrence, is 
not obtained at a moment’s notice; indeed, indeed, we must 
begin inquiring directly.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but this is by no means my 
intention; I make no inquiry myself, and should be sorry to 
have any made by my friends. When I am quite determined 
as to the time, I am not at all afraid of being long 
unemployed. There are places in town, offices, where 
inquiry would soon produce something — Offices for the 
sale — not quite of human flesh — but of human intellect.” 

“Oh! my dear, human flesh! You quite shock me; if you 
mean a fling at the slave-trade, I assure you Mr. Suckling 
was always rather a friend to the abolition.” 


“T did not mean, I was not thinking of the slave-trade,” 
replied Jane; “governess-trade, I assure you, was all that I 
had in view; widely different certainly as to the guilt of 
those who carry it on; but as to the greater misery of the 
victims, I do not know where it lies. But I only mean to say 
that there are advertising offices, and that by applying to 
them I should have no doubt of very soon meeting with 
something that would do.” 

“Something that would do!” repeated Mrs. Elton. “Aye, 
that may suit your humble ideas of yourself; — I know what 
a modest creature you are; but it will not satisfy your 
friends to have you taking up with any thing that may offer, 
any inferior, commonplace situation, in a family not moving 
in a certain circle, or able to command the elegancies of 
life.” 

“You are very obliging; but as to all that, I am very 
indifferent; it would be no object to me to be with the rich; 
my mortifications, I think, would only be the greater; I 
should suffer more from comparison. A gentleman’s family 
is all that I should condition for.” 

“T know you, I know you; you would take up with any 
thing; but I shall be a little more nice, and I am sure the 
good Campbells will be quite on my side; with your 
superior talents, you have a right to move in the first circle. 
Your musical knowledge alone would entitle you to name 
your own terms, have as many rooms as you like, and mix 
in the family as much as you chose; — that is — I do not 
know — if you knew the harp, you might do all that, I am 
very sure; but you sing as well as play; — yes, I really 
believe you might, even without the harp, stipulate for what 
you chose; — and you must and shall be delightfully, 
honourably and comfortably settled before the Campbells 
or I have any rest.” 

“You may well class the delight, the honour, and the 
comfort of such a situation together,” said Jane, “they are 
pretty sure to be equal; however, I am very serious in not 


wishing any thing to be attempted at present for me. I am 
exceedingly obliged to you, Mrs. Elton, I am obliged to any 
body who feels for me, but I am quite serious in wishing 
nothing to be done till the summer. For two or three months 
longer I shall remain where I am, and as I am.” 

“And I am quite serious too, I assure you,” replied Mrs. 
Elton gaily, “in resolving to be always on the watch, and 
employing my friends to watch also, that nothing really 
unexceptionable may pass us.” 

In this style she ran on; never thoroughly stopped by any 
thing till Mr. Woodhouse came into the room; her vanity 
had then a change of object, and Emma heard her saying in 
the same half-whisper to Jane, 

“Here comes this dear old beau of mine, I protest! — 
Only think of his gallantry in coming away before the other 
men! — what a dear creature he is; — I assure you I like 
him excessively. I admire all that quaint, old-fashioned 
politeness; it is much more to my taste than modern ease; 
modern ease often disgusts me. But this good old Mr. 
Woodhouse, I wish you had heard his gallant speeches to 
me at dinner. Oh! I assure you I began to think my caro 
sposo would be absolutely jealous. I fancy I am rather a 
favourite; he took notice of my gown. How do you like it? — 
Selina’s choice — handsome, I think, but I do not know 
whether it is not over-trimmed; I have the greatest dislike 
to the idea of being over-trimmed — quite a horror of 
finery. I must put on a few ornaments now, because it is 
expected of me. A bride, you know, must appear like a 
bride, but my natural taste is all for simplicity; a simple 
style of dress is so infinitely preferable to finery. But I am 
quite in the minority, I believe; few people seem to value 
simplicity of dress, — show and finery are every thing. I 
have some notion of putting such a trimming as this to my 
white and silver poplin. Do you think it will look well?” 

The whole party were but just reassembled in the 
drawing-room when Mr. Weston made his appearance 


among them. He had returned to a late dinner, and walked 
to Hartfield as soon as it was over. He had been too much 
expected by the best judges, for surprize — but there was 
great joy. Mr. Woodhouse was almost as glad to see him 
now, as he would have been sorry to see him before. John 
Knightley only was in mute astonishment. — That a man 
who might have spent his evening quietly at home after a 
day of business in London, should set off again, and walk 
half a mile to another man’s house, for the sake of being in 
mixed company till bed-time, of finishing his day in the 
efforts of civility and the noise of numbers, was a 
circumstance to strike him deeply. A man who had been in 
motion since eight o’clock in the morning, and might now 
have been still, who had been long talking, and might have 
been silent, who had been in more than one crowd, and 
might have been alone! — Such a man, to quit the 
tranquillity and independence of his own fireside, and on 
the evening of a cold sleety April day rush out again into 
the world! — Could he by a touch of his finger have 
instantly taken back his wife, there would have been a 
motive; but his coming would probably prolong rather than 
break up the party. John Knightley looked at him with 
amazement, then shrugged his shoulders, and said, “I could 
not have believed it even of him.” 

Mr. Weston meanwhile, perfectly unsuspicious of the 
indignation he was exciting, happy and cheerful as usual, 
and with all the right of being principal talker, which a day 
spent anywhere from home confers, was making himself 
agreeable among the rest; and having satisfied the 
inquiries of his wife as to his dinner, convincing her that 
none of all her careful directions to the servants had been 
forgotten, and spread abroad what public news he had 
heard, was proceeding to a family communication, which, 
though principally addressed to Mrs. Weston, he had not 
the smallest doubt of being highly interesting to every body 
in the room. He gave her a letter, it was from Frank, and to 


herself; he had met with it in his way, and had taken the 
liberty of opening it. 

“Read it, read it,” said he, “it will give you pleasure; only 
a few lines — will not take you long; read it to Emma.” 

The two ladies looked over it together; and he sat smiling 
and talking to them the whole time, in a voice a little 
subdued, but very audible to every body. 

“Well, he is coming, you see; good news, I think. Well, 
what do you say to it? — I always told you he would be here 
again soon, did not 1? — Anne, my dear, did not I always tell 
you so, and you would not believe me? — In town next 
week, you see — at the latest, I dare say; for she is as 
impatient as the black gentleman when any thing is to be 
done; most likely they will be there to-morrow or Saturday. 
As to her illness, all nothing of course. But it is an excellent 
thing to have Frank among us again, so near as town. They 
will stay a good while when they do come, and he will be 
half his time with us. This is precisely what I wanted. Well, 
pretty good news, is not it? Have you finished it? Has 
Emma read it all? Put it up, put it up; we will have a good 
talk about it some other time, but it will not do now. I shall 
only just mention the circumstance to the others in a 
common way.” 

Mrs. Weston was most comfortably pleased on the 
occasion. Her looks and words had nothing to restrain 
them. She was happy, she knew she was happy, and knew 
she ought to be happy. Her congratulations were warm and 
open; but Emma could not speak so fluently. She was a little 
occupied in weighing her own feelings, and trying to 
understand the degree of her agitation, which she rather 
thought was considerable. 

Mr. Weston, however, too eager to be very observant, too 
communicative to want others to talk, was very well 
satisfied with what she did say, and soon moved away to 
make the rest of his friends happy by a= partial 


communication of what the whole room must have 
overheard already. 

It was well that he took every body’s joy for granted, or 
he might not have thought either Mr. Woodhouse or Mr. 
Knightley particularly delighted. They were the first 
entitled, after Mrs. Weston and Emma, to be made happy; 
— from them he would have proceeded to Miss Fairfax, but 
she was so deep in conversation with John Knightley, that it 
would have been too positive an interruption; and finding 
himself close to Mrs. Elton, and her attention disengaged, 
he necessarily began on the subject with her. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“T hope I shall soon have the pleasure of introducing my 
son to you,” said Mr. Weston. 

Mrs. Elton, very willing to suppose a_ particular 
compliment intended her by such a hope, smiled most 
graciously. 

“You have heard of a certain Frank Churchill, I 
presume,” he continued—”and know him to be my son, 
though he does not bear my name.” 

“Oh! yes, and I shall be very happy in his acquaintance. I 
am sure Mr. Elton will lose no time in calling on him; and 
we shall both have great pleasure in seeing him at the 


Vicarage.” 
“You are very obliging. — Frank will be extremely happy, 
I am sure. — He is to be in town next week, if not sooner. 


We have notice of it in a letter to-day. I met the letters in 
my way this morning, and seeing my son’s hand, presumed 
to open it — though it was not directed to me — it was to 
Mrs. Weston. She is his principal correspondent, I assure 
you. I hardly ever get a letter.” 

“And so you absolutely opened what was directed to her! 
Oh! Mr. Weston — (laughing affectedly) I must protest 
against that. — A most dangerous precedent indeed! — I 
beg you will not let your neighbours follow your example. 
— Upon my word, if this is what I am to expect, we married 
women must begin to exert ourselves! — Oh! Mr. Weston, I 
could not have believed it of you!” 

“Aye, we men are sad fellows. You must take care of 
yourself, Mrs. Elton. — This letter tells us — it is a short 
letter — written in a hurry, merely to give us notice — it 
tells us that they are all coming up to town directly, on Mrs. 
Churchill’s account — she has not been well the whole 


winter, and thinks Enscombe too cold for her — so they are 
all to move southward without loss of time.” 

“Indeed! — from Yorkshire, I think. Enscombe is in 
Yorkshire?” 

“Yes, they are about one hundred and ninety miles from 
London, a considerable journey.” 

“Yes, upon my word, very considerable. Sixty-five miles 
farther than from Maple Grove to London. But what is 
distance, Mr. Weston, to people of large fortune? — You 
would be amazed to hear how my brother, Mr. Suckling, 
sometimes flies about. You will hardly believe me — but 
twice in one week he and Mr. Bragge went to London and 
back again with four horses.” 

“The evil of the distance from Enscombe,” said Mr. 
Weston, “is, that Mrs. Churchill, as we understand, has not 
been able to leave the sofa for a week together. In Frank’s 
last letter she complained, he said, of being too weak to get 
into her conservatory without having both his arm and his 
uncle’s! This, you know, speaks a great degree of weakness 
— but now she is so impatient to be in town, that she 
means to sleep only two nights on the road. — So Frank 
writes word. Certainly, delicate ladies have _ very 
extraordinary constitutions, Mrs. Elton. You must grant me 
that.” 

“No, indeed, I shall grant you nothing. I always take the 
part of my own sex. I do indeed. I give you notice — You 
will find me a formidable antagonist on that point. I always 
stand up for women — and I assure you, if you knew how 
Selina feels with respect to sleeping at an inn, you would 
not wonder at Mrs. Churchill’s making incredible exertions 
to avoid it. Selina says it is quite horror to her — and I 
believe I have caught a little of her nicety. She always 
travels with her own sheets; an excellent precaution. Does 
Mrs. Churchill do the same?” 

“Depend upon it, Mrs. Churchill does every thing that 
any other fine lady ever did. Mrs. Churchill will not be 


second to any lady in the land for’ — 

Mrs. Elton eagerly interposed with, 

“Oh! Mr. Weston, do not mistake me. Selina is no fine 
lady, I assure you. Do not run away with such an idea.” 

“Ts not she? Then she is no rule for Mrs. Churchill, who is 
as thorough a fine lady as any body ever beheld.” 

Mrs. Elton began to think she had been wrong in 
disclaiming so warmly. It was by no means her object to 
have it believed that her sister was not a fine lady; perhaps 
there was want of spirit in the pretence of it; — and she 
was considering in what way she had best retract, when 
Mr. Weston went on. 

“Mrs. Churchill is not much in my good graces, as you 
may suspect — but this is quite between ourselves. She is 
very fond of Frank, and therefore I would not speak ill of 
her. Besides, she is out of health now; but that indeed, by 
her own account, she has always been. I would not say so 
to every body, Mrs. Elton, but I have not much faith in Mrs. 
Churchill's illness.” 

“Tf she is really ill, why not go to Bath, Mr. Weston? — To 
Bath, or to Clifton?” “She has taken it into her head that 
Enscombe is too cold for her. The fact is, I suppose, that 
she is tired of Enscombe. She has now been a longer time 
stationary there, than she ever was before, and she begins 
to want change. It is a retired place. A fine place, but very 
retired.” 

“Aye — like Maple Grove, I dare say. Nothing can stand 
more retired from the road than Maple Grove. Such an 
immense plantation all round it! You seem shut out from 
every thing — in the most complete retirement. — And Mrs. 
Churchill probably has not health or spirits like Selina to 
enjoy that sort of seclusion. Or, perhaps she may not have 
resources enough in herself to be qualified for a country 
life. I always say a woman cannot have too many resources 
— and I feel very thankful that I have so many myself as to 
be quite independent of society.” 


“Frank was here in February for a fortnight.” 

“So I remember to have heard. He will find an addition to 
the society of Highbury when he comes again; that is, if I 
may presume to call myself an addition. But perhaps he 
may never have heard of there being such a creature in the 
world.” 

This was too loud a call for a compliment to be passed by, 
and Mr. Weston, with a very good grace, immediately 
exclaimed, 

“My dear madam! Nobody but yourself could imagine 
such a thing possible. Not heard of you! — I believe Mrs. 
Weston’s letters lately have been full of very little else than 
Mrs. Elton.” 

He had done his duty and could return to his son. 

“When Frank left us,” continued he, “it was quite 
uncertain when we might see him again, which makes this 
day’s news doubly welcome. It has been completely 
unexpected. That is, J always had a strong persuasion he 
would be here again soon, I was sure something favourable 
would turn up — but nobody believed me. He and Mrs. 
Weston were both dreadfully desponding. ‘How could he 
contrive to come? And how could it be supposed that his 
uncle and aunt would spare him again?’ and so forth — I 
always felt that something would happen in our favour; and 
so it has, you see. I have observed, Mrs. Elton, in the 
course of my life, that if things are going untowardly one 
month, they are sure to mend the next.” 

“Very true, Mr. Weston, perfectly true. It is just what I 
used to say to a certain gentleman in company in the days 
of courtship, when, because things did not go quite right, 
did not proceed with all the rapidity which suited his 
feelings, he was apt to be in despair, and exclaim that he 
was sure at this rate it would be May before Hymen’s 
saffron robe would be put on for us. Oh! the pains I have 
been at to dispel those gloomy ideas and give him 
cheerfuller views! The carriage — we had disappointments 


about the carriage; — one morning, I remember, he came to 
me quite in despair.” 

She was stopped by a slight fit of coughing, and Mr. 
Weston instantly seized the opportunity of going on. 

“You were mentioning May. May is the very month which 
Mrs. Churchill is ordered, or has ordered herself, to spend 
in some warmer place than Enscombe — in short, to spend 
in London; so that we have the agreeable prospect of 
frequent visits from Frank the whole spring — precisely the 
season of the year which one should have chosen for it: 
days almost at the longest; weather genial and pleasant, 
always inviting one out, and never too hot for exercise. 
When he was here before, we made the best of it; but there 
was a good deal of wet, damp, cheerless weather; there 
always is in February, you know, and we could not do half 
that we intended. Now will be the time. This will be 
complete enjoyment; and I do not know, Mrs. Elton, 
whether the uncertainty of our meetings, the sort of 
constant expectation there will be of his coming in to-day 
or to-morrow, and at any hour, may not be more friendly to 
happiness than having him actually in the house. I think it 
is so. I think it is the state of mind which gives most spirit 
and delight. I hope you will be pleased with my son; but you 
must not expect a prodigy. He is generally thought a fine 
young man, but do not expect a prodigy. Mrs. Weston’s 
partiality for him is very great, and, as you may suppose, 
most gratifying to me. She thinks nobody equal to him.” 

“And I assure you, Mr. Weston, I have very little doubt 
that my opinion will be decidedly in his favour. I have heard 
so much in praise of Mr. Frank Churchill. — At the same 
time it is fair to observe, that I am one of those who always 
judge for themselves, and are by no means implicitly 
guided by others. I give you notice that as I find your son, 
so I shall judge of him. — I am no flatterer.” 

Mr. Weston was musing. 


“T hope,” said he presently, “I have not been severe upon 
poor Mrs. Churchill. If she is ill I should be sorry to do her 
injustice; but there are some traits in her character which 
make it difficult for me to speak of her with the forbearance 
I could wish. You cannot be ignorant, Mrs. Elton, of my 
connexion with the family, nor of the treatment I have met 
with; and, between ourselves, the whole blame of it is to be 
laid to her. She was the instigator. Frank’s mother would 
never have been slighted as she was but for her. Mr. 
Churchill has pride; but his pride is nothing to his wife’s: 
his is a quiet, indolent, gentlemanlike sort of pride that 
would harm nobody, and only make himself a little helpless 
and tiresome; but her pride is arrogance and insolence! 
And what inclines one less to bear, she has no fair pretence 
of family or blood. She was nobody when he married her, 
barely the daughter of a gentleman; but ever since her 
being turned into a Churchill she has out-Churchill’d them 
all in high and mighty claims: but in herself, I assure you, 
she is an upstart.” 

“Only think! well, that must be infinitely provoking! I 
have quite a horror of upstarts. Maple Grove has given me 
a thorough disgust to people of that sort; for there is a 
family in that neighbourhood who are such an annoyance to 
my brother and sister from the airs they give themselves! 
Your description of Mrs. Churchill made me think of them 
directly. People of the name of Tupman, very lately settled 
there, and encumbered with many low connexions, but 
giving themselves immense airs, and expecting to be on a 
footing with the old established families. A year and a half 
is the very utmost that they can have lived at West Hall; 
and how they got their fortune nobody knows. They came 
from Birmingham, which is not a place to promise much, 
you know, Mr. Weston. One has not great hopes from 
Birmingham. I always say there is something direful in the 
sound: but nothing more is positively known of the 
Tupmans, though a good many things I assure you are 


suspected; and yet by their manners they evidently think 
themselves equal even to my brother, Mr. Suckling, who 
happens to be one of their nearest neighbours. It is 
infinitely too bad. Mr. Suckling, who has been eleven years 
a resident at Maple Grove, and whose father had it before 
him — I believe, at least — I am almost sure that old Mr. 
Suckling had completed the purchase before his death.” 

They were interrupted. Tea was carrying round, and Mr. 
Weston, having said all that he wanted, soon took the 
opportunity of walking away. 

After tea, Mr. and Mrs. Weston, and Mr. Elton sat down 
with Mr. Woodhouse to cards. The remaining five were left 
to their own powers, and Emma doubted their getting on 
very well; for Mr. Knightley seemed little disposed for 
conversation; Mrs. Elton was wanting notice, which nobody 
had inclination to pay, and she was herself in a worry of 
spirits which would have made her prefer being silent. 

Mr. John Knightley proved more talkative than his 
brother. He was to leave them early the next day; and he 
soon began with — 

“Well, Emma, I do not believe I have any thing more to 
say about the boys; but you have your sister’s letter, and 
every thing is down at full length there we may be sure. My 
charge would be much more concise than her’s, and 
probably not much in the same spirit; all that I have to 
recommend being comprised in, do not spoil them, and do 
not physic them.” 

“T rather hope to satisfy you both,” said Emma, “for I 
shall do all in my power to make them happy, which will be 
enough for Isabella; and happiness must preclude false 
indulgence and physic.” 

“And if you find them troublesome, you must send them 
home again.” 

“That is very likely. You think so, do not you?” 

“T hope I am aware that they may be too noisy for your 
father — or even may be some encumbrance to you, if your 


visiting engagements continue to increase as much as they 
have done lately.” 

“Increase!” 

“Certainly; you must be sensible that the last half-year 
has made a great difference in your way of life.” 

“Difference! No indeed I am not.” 

“There can be no doubt of your being much more 
engaged with company than you used to be. Witness this 
very time. Here am I come down for only one day, and you 
are engaged with a dinner-party! — When did it happen 
before, or any thing like it? Your neighbourhood is 
increasing, and you mix more with it. A little while ago, 
every letter to Isabella brought an account of fresh 
gaieties; dinners at Mr. Cole’s, or balls at the Crown. The 
difference which Randalls, Randalls alone makes in your 
goings-on, is very great.” 

“Yes,” said his brother quickly, “it is Randalls that does it 
all.” 

“Very well — and as Randalls, I suppose, is not likely to 
have less influence than heretofore, it strikes me as a 
possible thing, Emma, that Henry and John may be 
sometimes in the way. And if they are, I only beg you to 
send them home.” 

“No,” cried Mr. Knightley, “that need not be the 
consequence. Let them be sent to Donwell. I shall certainly 
be at leisure.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Emma, “you amuse me! I 
should like to know how many of all my numerous 
engagements take place without your being of the party; 
and why I am to be supposed in danger of wanting leisure 
to attend to the little boys. These amazing engagements of 
mine — what have they been? Dining once with the Coles — 
and having a ball talked of, which never took place. I can 
understand you — (nodding at Mr. John Knightley) — your 
good fortune in meeting with so many of your friends at 
once here, delights you too much to pass unnoticed. But 


you, (turning to Mr. Knightley,) who know how very, very 
seldom I am ever two hours from Hartfield, why you should 
foresee such a series of dissipation for me, I cannot 
imagine. And as to my dear little boys, I must say, that if 
Aunt Emma has not time for them, I do not think they 
would fare much better with Uncle Knightley, who is absent 
from home about five hours where she is absent one — and 
who, when he is at home, is either reading to himself or 
settling his accounts.” 

Mr. Knightley seemed to be trying not to smile; and 
succeeded without difficulty, upon Mrs. Elton’s beginning 
to talk to him. 


VOLUME III 


CHAPTER I 


A very little quiet reflection was enough to satisfy Emma as 
to the nature of her agitation on hearing this news of Frank 
Churchill. She was soon convinced that it was not for 
herself she was feeling at all apprehensive or embarrassed; 
it was for him. Her own attachment had really subsided 
into a mere nothing; it was not worth thinking of; — but if 
he, who had undoubtedly been always so much the most in 
love of the two, were to be returning with the same warmth 
of sentiment which he had taken away, it would be very 
distressing. If a separation of two months should not have 
cooled him, there were dangers and evils before her: — 
caution for him and for herself would be necessary. She did 
not mean to have her own affections entangled again, and it 
would be incumbent on her to avoid any encouragement of 
his. 

She wished she might be able to keep him from an 
absolute declaration. That would be so very painful a 
conclusion of their present acquaintance! and yet, she 
could not help rather anticipating something decisive. She 
felt as if the spring would not pass without bringing a 
crisis, an event, a something to alter her present composed 
and tranquil state. 

It was not very long, though rather longer than Mr. 
Weston had foreseen, before she had the power of forming 
some opinion of Frank Churchill’s feelings. The Enscombe 
family were not in town quite so soon as had been 
imagined, but he was at Highbury very soon afterwards. He 
rode down for a couple of hours; he could not yet do more; 
but as he came from Randalls immediately to Hartfield, she 
could then exercise all her quick observation, and speedily 
determine how he was influenced, and how she must act. 
They met with the utmost friendliness. There could be no 


doubt of his great pleasure in seeing her. But she had an 
almost instant doubt of his caring for her as he had done, of 
his feeling the same tenderness in the same degree. She 
watched him well. It was a clear thing he was less in love 
than he had been. Absence, with the conviction probably of 
her indifference, had produced this very natural and very 
desirable effect. 

He was in high spirits; as ready to talk and laugh as ever, 
and seemed delighted to speak of his former visit, and 
recur to old stories: and he was not without agitation. It 
was not in his calmness that she read his comparative 
difference. He was not calm; his spirits were evidently 
fluttered; there was restlessness about him. Lively as he 
was, it seemed a liveliness that did not satisfy himself; but 
what decided her belief on the subject, was his staying only 
a quarter of an hour, and hurrying away to make other calls 
in Highbury. “He had seen a group of old acquaintance in 
the street as he passed — he had not stopped, he would not 
stop for more than a word — but he had the vanity to think 
they would be disappointed if he did not call, and much as 
he wished to stay longer at Hartfield, he must hurry off.” 
She had no doubt as to his being less in love — but neither 
his agitated spirits, nor his hurrying away, seemed like a 
perfect cure; and she was rather inclined to think it implied 
a dread of her returning power, and a discreet resolution of 
not trusting himself with her long. 

This was the only visit from Frank Churchill in the course 
of ten days. He was often hoping, intending to come — but 
was always prevented. His aunt could not bear to have him 
leave her. Such was his own account at Randall’s. If he 
were quite sincere, if he really tried to come, it was to be 
inferred that Mrs. Churchill’s removal to London had been 
of no service to the wilful or nervous part of her disorder. 
That she was really ill was very certain; he had declared 
himself convinced of it, at Randalls. Though much might be 
fancy, he could not doubt, when he looked back, that she 


was in a weaker state of health than she had been half a 
year ago. He did not believe it to proceed from any thing 
that care and medicine might not remove, or at least that 
she might not have many years of existence before her; but 
he could not be prevailed on, by all his father’s doubts, to 
say that her complaints were merely imaginary, or that she 
was as Strong as ever. 

It soon appeared that London was not the place for her. 
She could not endure its noise. Her nerves were under 
continual irritation and suffering; and by the ten days’ end, 
her nephew’s letter to Randalls communicated a change of 
plan. They were going to remove immediately to Richmond. 
Mrs. Churchill had been recommended to the medical skill 
of an eminent person there, and had otherwise a fancy for 
the place. A ready-furnished house in a favourite spot was 
engaged, and much benefit expected from the change. 

Emma heard that Frank wrote in the highest spirits of 
this arrangement, and seemed most fully to appreciate the 
blessing of having two months before him of such near 
neighbourhood to many dear friends — for the house was 
taken for May and June. She was told that now he wrote 
with the greatest confidence of being often with them, 
almost as often as he could even wish. 

Emma saw how Mr. Weston understood these joyous 
prospects. He was considering her as the source of all the 
happiness they offered. She hoped it was not so. Two 
months must bring it to the proof. 

Mr. Weston’s own happiness was indisputable. He was 
quite delighted. It was the very circumstance he could have 
wished for. Now, it would be really having Frank in their 
neighbourhood. What were nine miles to a young man? — 
An hour’s ride. He would be always coming over. The 
difference in that respect of Richmond and London was 
enough to make the whole difference of seeing him always 
and seeing him never. Sixteen miles — nay, eighteen — it 
must be full eighteen to Manchester-street — was a serious 


obstacle. Were he ever able to get away, the day would be 
spent in coming and returning. There was no comfort in 
having him in London; he might as well be at Enscombe; 
but Richmond was the very distance for easy intercourse. 
Better than nearer! 

One good thing was immediately brought to a certainty 
by this removal, — the ball at the Crown. It had not been 
forgotten before, but it had been soon acknowledged vain 
to attempt to fix a day. Now, however, it was absolutely to 
be; every preparation was resumed, and very soon after the 
Churchills had removed to Richmond, a few lines from 
Frank, to say that his aunt felt already much better for the 
change, and that he had no doubt of being able to join them 
for twenty-four hours at any given time, induced them to 
name as early a day as possible. 

Mr. Weston’s ball was to be a real thing. A very few to- 
morrows stood between the young people of Highbury and 
happiness. 

Mr. Woodhouse was resigned. The time of year lightened 
the evil to him. May was better for every thing than 
February. Mrs. Bates was engaged to spend the evening at 
Hartfield, James had due notice, and he sanguinely hoped 
that neither dear little Henry nor dear little John would 
have any thing the matter with them, while dear Emma 
were gone. 


CHAPTER II 


No misfortune occurred, again to prevent the ball. The day 
approached, the day arrived; and after a morning of some 
anxious watching, Frank Churchill, in all the certainty of 
his own self, reached Randalls before dinner, and every 
thing was safe. 

No second meeting had there yet been between him and 
Emma. The room at the Crown was to witness it; — but it 
would be better than a common meeting in a crowd. Mr. 
Weston had been so very earnest in his entreaties for her 
arriving there as soon as possible after themselves, for the 
purpose of taking her opinion as to the propriety and 
comfort of the rooms before any other persons came, that 
she could not refuse him, and must therefore spend some 
quiet interval in the young man’s company. She was to 
convey Harriet, and they drove to the Crown in good time, 
the Randalls party just sufficiently before them. 

Frank Churchill seemed to have been on the watch; and 
though he did not say much, his eyes declared that he 
meant to have a delightful evening. They all walked about 
together, to see that every thing was as it should be; and 
within a few minutes were joined by the contents of 
another carriage, which Emma could not hear the sound of 
at first, without great surprize. “So unreasonably early!” 
she was going to exclaim; but she presently found that it 
was a family of old friends, who were coming, like herself, 
by particular desire, to help Mr. Weston’s judgment; and 
they were so very closely followed by another carriage of 
cousins, who had been entreated to come early with the 
same distinguishing earnestness, on the same errand, that 
it seemed as if half the company might soon be collected 
together for the purpose of preparatory inspection. 


Emma perceived that her taste was not the only taste on 
which Mr. Weston depended, and felt, that to be the 
favourite and intimate of a man who had so many intimates 
and confidantes, was not the very first distinction in the 
scale of vanity. She liked his open manners, but a little less 
of open-heartedness would have made him a_ higher 
character. — General benevolence, but not general 
friendship, made a man what he ought to be. — She could 
fancy such a man. The whole party walked about, and 
looked, and praised again; and then, having nothing else to 
do, formed a sort of half-circle round the fire, to observe in 
their various modes, till other subjects were started, that, 
though May, a fire in the evening was still very pleasant. 

Emma found that it was not Mr. Weston’s fault that the 
number of privy councillors was not yet larger. They had 
stopped at Mrs. Bates’s door to offer the use of their 
carriage, but the aunt and niece were to be brought by the 
Eltons. 

Frank was standing by her, but not steadily; there was a 
restlessness, which shewed a mind not at ease. He was 
looking about, he was going to the door, he was watching 
for the sound of other carriages, — impatient to begin, or 
afraid of being always near her. 

Mrs. Elton was spoken of. “I think she must be here 
soon,” said he. “I have a great curiosity to see Mrs. Elton, I 
have heard so much of her. It cannot be long, I think, 
before she comes.” 

A carriage was heard. He was on the move immediately; 
but coming back, said, 

“T am forgetting that I am not acquainted with her. I have 
never seen either Mr. or Mrs. Elton. I have no business to 
put myself forward.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Elton appeared; and all the smiles and the 
proprieties passed. 

“But Miss Bates and Miss Fairfax!” said Mr. Weston, 
looking about. “We thought you were to bring them.” 


The mistake had been slight. The carriage was sent for 
them now. Emma longed to know what Frank’s first opinion 
of Mrs. Elton might be; how he was affected by the studied 
elegance of her dress, and her smiles of graciousness. He 
was immediately qualifying himself to form an opinion, by 
giving her very proper attention, after the introduction had 
passed. 

In a few minutes the carriage returned. — Somebody 
talked of rain.—’I will see that there are umbrellas, sir,” 
said Frank to his father: “Miss Bates must not be 
forgotten:” and away he went. Mr. Weston was following; 
but Mrs. Elton detained him, to gratify him by her opinion 
of his son; and so briskly did she begin, that the young man 
himself, though by no means moving slowly, could hardly be 
out of hearing. 

“A very fine young man indeed, Mr. Weston. You know I 
candidly told you I should form my own opinion; and I am 
happy to say that I am extremely pleased with him. — You 
may believe me. I never compliment. I think him a very 
handsome young man, and his manners are precisely what I 


like and approve — so truly the gentleman, without the 
least conceit or puppyism. You must know I have a vast 
dislike to puppies — quite a horror of them. They were 


never tolerated at Maple Grove. Neither Mr. Suckling nor 
me had ever any patience with them; and we _ used 
sometimes to say very cutting things! Selina, who is mild 
almost to a fault, bore with them much better.” 

While she talked of his son, Mr. Weston’s attention was 
chained; but when she got to Maple Grove, he could 
recollect that there were ladies just arriving to be attended 
to, and with happy smiles must hurry away. 

Mrs. Elton turned to Mrs. Weston. “I have no doubt of its 
being our carriage with Miss Bates and Jane. Our 
coachman and horses are so extremely expeditious! — I 
believe we drive faster than any body. — What a pleasure it 
is to send one’s carriage for a friend! — I understand you 


were so kind as to offer, but another time it will be quite 
unnecessary. You may be very sure I shall always take care 
of them.” 

Miss Bates and Miss Fairfax, escorted by the two 
gentlemen, walked into the room; and Mrs. Elton seemed to 
think it as much her duty as Mrs. Weston’s to receive them. 
Her gestures and movements might be understood by any 
one who looked on like Emma; but her words, every body’s 
words, were soon lost under the incessant flow of Miss 
Bates, who came in talking, and had not finished her 
speech under many minutes after her being admitted into 
the circle at the fire. As the door opened she was heard, 

“So very obliging of you! — No rain at all. Nothing to 
signify. I do not care for myself. Quite thick shoes. And Jane 
declares — Well! — (as soon as she was within the door) 
Well! This is brilliant indeed! — This is admirable! — 
Excellently contrived, upon my word. Nothing wanting. 
Could not have imagined it. — So well lighted up! — Jane, 
Jane, look! — did you ever see any thing? Oh! Mr. Weston, 
you must really have had Aladdin’s lamp. Good Mrs. Stokes 
would not know her own room again. I saw her as I came 
in; she was standing in the entrance. ‘Oh! Mrs. Stokes,’ 
said I — but I had not time for more.” She was now met by 
Mrs. Weston.—’ Very well, I thank you, ma’am. I hope you 
are quite well. Very happy to hear it. So afraid you might 
have a headache! — seeing you pass by so often, and 
knowing how much trouble you must have. Delighted to 
hear it indeed. Ah! dear Mrs. Elton, so obliged to you for 
the carriage! — excellent time. Jane and I quite ready. Did 
not keep the horses a moment. Most comfortable carriage. 
— Oh! and I am sure our thanks are due to you, Mrs. 
Weston, on that score. Mrs. Elton had most kindly sent Jane 


a note, or we should have been. — But two such offers in 
one day! — Never were such neighbours. I said to my 
mother, ‘Upon my word, ma’am — .’ Thank you, my mother 


is remarkably well. Gone to Mr. Woodhouse’s. I made her 


take her shawl — for the evenings are not warm — her 
large new shawl — Mrs. Dixon’s wedding-present. — So 
kind of her to think of my mother! Bought at Weymouth, 
you know — Mr. Dixon’s choice. There were three others, 
Jane says, which they hesitated about some time. Colonel 
Campbell rather preferred an olive. My dear Jane, are you 
sure you did not wet your feet? — It was but a drop or two, 


but I am so afraid: — but Mr. Frank Churchill was so 
extremely — and there was a mat to step upon — I shall 
never forget his extreme politeness. — Oh! Mr. Frank 


Churchill, I must tell you my mother’s spectacles have 
never been in fault since; the rivet never came out again. 
My mother often talks of your good-nature. Does not she, 
Jane? — Do not we often talk of Mr. Frank Churchill? — Ah! 
here’s Miss Woodhouse. — Dear Miss Woodhouse, how do 
you do? — Very well I thank you, quite well. This is meeting 
quite in fairy-land! — Such a transformation! — Must not 
compliment, I know (eyeing Emma most complacently) — 
that would be rude — but upon my word, Miss Woodhouse, 
you do look — how do you like Jane’s hair? — You are a 
judge. — She did it all herself. Quite wonderful how she 
does her hair! — No hairdresser from London I think could. 
— Ah! Dr. Hughes I declare — and Mrs. Hughes. Must go 
and speak to Dr. and Mrs. Hughes for a moment. — How do 
you do? How do you do? — Very well, I thank you. This is 
delightful, is not it? — Where’s dear Mr. Richard? — Oh! 
there he is. Don’t disturb him. Much better employed 
talking to the young ladies. How do you do, Mr. Richard? — 
I saw you the other day as you rode through the town — 
Mrs. Otway, I protest! — and good Mr. Otway, and Miss 
Otway and Miss Caroline. — Such a host of friends! — and 
Mr. George and Mr. Arthur! — How do you do? How do you 
all do? — Quite well, I am much obliged to you. Never 
better. — Don’t I hear another carriage? — Who can this 
be? — very likely the worthy Coles. — Upon my word, this 
is charming to be standing about among such friends! And 


such a noble fire! — I am quite roasted. No coffee, I thank 
you, for me — never take coffee. — A little tea if you please, 
sir, by and bye, — no hurry — Oh! here it comes. Every 
thing so good!” 

Frank Churchill returned to his station by Emma; and as 
soon as Miss Bates was quiet, she found herself necessarily 
overhearing the discourse of Mrs. Elton and Miss Fairfax, 
who were standing a little way behind her. — He was 
thoughtful. Whether he were overhearing too, she could not 
determine. After a good many compliments to Jane on her 
dress and look, compliments very quietly and properly 
taken, Mrs. Elton was evidently wanting to be 
complimented herself — and it was, “How do you like my 
gown? — How do you like my trimming? — How has Wright 
done my hair?” — with many other relative questions, all 
answered with patient politeness. Mrs. Elton then said, 
“Nobody can think less of dress in general than I do — but 
upon such an occasion as this, when every body’s eyes are 
so much upon me, and in compliment to the Westons — 
who I have no doubt are giving this ball chiefly to do me 
honour — I would not wish to be inferior to others. And I 
see very few pearls in the room except mine. — So Frank 
Churchill is a capital dancer, I understand. — We shall see 
if our styles suit. — A fine young man certainly is Frank 
Churchill. I like him very well.” 

At this moment Frank began talking so vigorously, that 
Emma could not but imagine he had overheard his own 
praises, and did not want to hear more; — and the voices of 
the ladies were drowned for a while, till another suspension 
brought Mrs. Elton’s tones again distinctly forward. — Mr. 
Elton had just joined them, and his wife was exclaiming, 

“Oh! you have found us out at last, have you, in our 
seclusion? — I was this moment telling Jane, I thought you 
would begin to be impatient for tidings of us.” 

“Jane!” — repeated Frank Churchill, with a look of 
surprize and displeasure.—” That is easy — but Miss Fairfax 


does not disapprove it, I suppose.” 

“How do you like Mrs. Elton?” said Emma in a whisper. 

“Not at all.” 

“You are ungrateful.” 

“Ungrateful! — What do you mean?” Then changing from 
a frown to a smile—” No, do not tell me — I do not want to 
know what you mean. — Where is my father? — When are 
we to begin dancing?” 

Emma could hardly understand him; he seemed in an odd 
humour. He walked off to find his father, but was quickly 
back again with both Mr. and Mrs. Weston. He had met 
with them in a little perplexity, which must be laid before 
Emma. It had just occurred to Mrs. Weston that Mrs. Elton 
must be asked to begin the ball; that she would expect it; 
which interfered with all their wishes of giving Emma that 
distinction. — Emma heard the sad truth with fortitude. 

“And what are we to do for a proper partner for her?” 
said Mr. Weston. “She will think Frank ought to ask her.” 

Frank turned instantly to Emma, to claim her former 
promise; and boasted himself an engaged man, which his 
father looked his most perfect approbation of — and it then 
appeared that Mrs. Weston was wanting him to dance with 
Mrs. Elton himself, and that their business was to help to 
persuade him into it, which was done pretty soon. — Mr. 
Weston and Mrs. Elton led the way, Mr. Frank Churchill and 
Miss Woodhouse followed. Emma must submit to stand 
second to Mrs. Elton, though she had always considered 
the ball as peculiarly for her. It was almost enough to make 
her think of marrying. Mrs. Elton had undoubtedly the 
advantage, at this time, in vanity completely gratified; for 
though she had intended to begin with Frank Churchill, she 
could not lose by the change. Mr. Weston might be his son’s 
superior. — In spite of this little rub, however, Emma was 
smiling with enjoyment, delighted to see the respectable 
length of the set as it was forming, and to feel that she had 
so many hours of unusual festivity before her. — She was 


more disturbed by Mr. Knightley’s not dancing than by any 
thing else. — There he was, among the standers-by, where 
he ought not to be; he ought to be dancing, — not classing 
himself with the husbands, and fathers, and whist-players, 
who were pretending to feel an interest in the dance till 
their rubbers were made up, — so young as he looked! — 
He could not have appeared to greater advantage perhaps 
anywhere, than where he had placed himself. His tall, firm, 
upright figure, among the bulky forms and _ stooping 
shoulders of the elderly men, was such as Emma felt must 
draw every body’s eyes; and, excepting her own partner, 
there was not one among the whole row of young men who 
could be compared with him. — He moved a few steps 
nearer, and those few steps were enough to prove in how 
gentlemanlike a manner, with what natural grace, he must 
have danced, would he but take the trouble. — Whenever 
she caught his eye, she forced him to smile; but in general 
he was looking grave. She wished he could love a ballroom 
better, and could like Frank Churchill better. — He seemed 
often observing her. She must not flatter herself that he 
thought of her dancing, but if he were criticising her 
behaviour, she did not feel afraid. There was nothing like 
flirtation between her and her partner. They seemed more 
like cheerful, easy friends, than lovers. That Frank 
Churchill thought less of her than he had done, was 
indubitable. 

The ball proceeded pleasantly. The anxious cares, the 
incessant attentions of Mrs. Weston, were not thrown away. 
Every body seemed happy; and the praise of being a 
delightful ball, which is seldom bestowed till after a ball 
has ceased to be, was repeatedly given in the very 
beginning of the existence of this. Of very important, very 
recordable events, it was not more productive than such 
meetings usually are. There was one, however, which 
Emma thought something of. — The two last dances before 
supper were begun, and Harriet had no partner; — the only 


young lady sitting down; — and so equal had been hitherto 
the number of dancers, that how there could be any one 
disengaged was the wonder! — But Emma’s wonder 
lessened soon afterwards, on seeing Mr. Elton sauntering 
about. He would not ask Harriet to dance if it were possible 
to be avoided: she was sure he would not — and she was 
expecting him every moment to escape into the card-room. 

Escape, however, was not his plan. He came to the part 
of the room where the sitters-by were collected, spoke to 
some, and walked about in front of them, as if to shew his 
liberty, and his resolution of maintaining it. He did not omit 
being sometimes directly before Miss Smith, or speaking to 
those who were close to her. — Emma saw it. She was not 
yet dancing; she was working her way up from the bottom, 
and had therefore leisure to look around, and by only 
turning her head a little she saw it all. When she was half- 
way up the set, the whole group were exactly behind her, 
and she would no longer allow her eyes to watch; but Mr. 
Elton was so near, that she heard every syllable of a 
dialogue which just then took place between him and Mrs. 
Weston; and she perceived that his wife, who was standing 
immediately above her, was not only listening also, but 
even encouraging him by significant glances. — The kind- 
hearted, gentle Mrs. Weston had left her seat to join him 
and say, “Do not you dance, Mr. Elton?” to which his 
prompt reply was, “Most readily, Mrs. Weston, if you will 
dance with me.” 

“Me! — oh! no — I would get you a better partner than 
myself. Iam no dancer.” 

“If Mrs. Gilbert wishes to dance,” said he, “I shall have 
great pleasure, I am sure — for, though beginning to feel 
myself rather an old married man, and that my dancing 
days are over, it would give me very great pleasure at any 
time to stand up with an old friend like Mrs. Gilbert.” 

“Mrs. Gilbert does not mean to dance, but there is a 
young lady disengaged whom I should be very glad to see 


dancing — Miss Smith.” “Miss Smith! — oh! — I had not 
observed. — You are extremely obliging — and if I were not 
an old married man. — But my dancing days are over, Mrs. 
Weston. You will excuse me. Any thing else I should be most 
happy to do, at your command — but my dancing days are 
over.” 

Mrs. Weston said no more; and Emma could imagine with 
what surprize and mortification she must be returning to 
her seat. This was Mr. Elton! the amiable, obliging, gentle 
Mr. Elton. — She looked round for a moment; he had joined 
Mr. Knightley at a little distance, and was arranging 
himself for settled conversation, while smiles of high glee 
passed between him and his wife. 

She would not look again. Her heart was in a glow, and 
she feared her face might be as hot. 

In another moment a happier sight caught her; — Mr. 
Knightley leading Harriet to the set! — Never had she been 
more surprized, seldom more delighted, than at that 
instant. She was all pleasure and gratitude, both for 
Harriet and herself, and longed to be thanking him; and 
though too distant for speech, her countenance said much, 
as soon as she could catch his eye again. 

His dancing proved to be just what she had believed it, 
extremely good; and Harriet would have seemed almost too 
lucky, if it had not been for the cruel state of things before, 
and for the very complete enjoyment and very high sense of 
the distinction which her happy features announced. It was 
not thrown away on her, she bounded higher than ever, flew 
farther down the middle, and was in a continual course of 
smiles. 

Mr. Elton had retreated into the card-room, looking 
(Emma trusted) very foolish. She did not think he was quite 
so hardened as his wife, though growing very like her; — 
she spoke some of her feelings, by observing audibly to her 
partner, 


“Knightley has taken pity on poor little Miss Smith! — 
Very good-natured, I declare.” 

Supper was announced. The move began; and Miss Bates 
might be heard from that moment, without interruption, till 
her being seated at table and taking up her spoon. 

“Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, where are you? — Here is your 
tippet. Mrs. Weston begs you to put on your tippet. She 
says she is afraid there will be draughts in the passage, 
though every thing has been done — One door nailed up — 
Quantities of matting — My dear Jane, indeed you must. 
Mr. Churchill, oh! you are too obliging! How well you put it 
on! — so gratified! Excellent dancing indeed! — Yes, my 
dear, I ran home, as I said I should, to help grandmama to 
bed, and got back again, and nobody missed me. — I set off 
without saying a word, just as I told you. Grandmama was 
quite well, had a charming evening with Mr. Woodhouse, a 
vast deal of chat, and backgammon. — Tea was made 
downstairs, biscuits and baked apples and wine before she 
Came away: amazing luck in some of her throws: and she 
inquired a great deal about you, how you were amused, and 
who were your partners. ‘Oh!’ said I, ‘I shall not forestall 
Jane; I left her dancing with Mr. George Otway; she will 
love to tell you all about it herself to-morrow: her first 
partner was Mr. Elton, I do not know who will ask her next, 
perhaps Mr. William Cox.’ My dear sir, you are too obliging. 
— Is there nobody you would not rather? — I am not 
helpless. Sir, you are most kind. Upon my word, Jane on 
one arm, and me on the other! — Stop, stop, let us stand a 
little back, Mrs. Elton is going; dear Mrs. Elton, how 
elegant she looks! — Beautiful lace! — Now we all follow in 
her train. Quite the queen of the evening! — Well, here we 
are at the passage. Two steps, Jane, take care of the two 
steps. Oh! no, there is but one. Well, I was persuaded there 
were two. How very odd! I was convinced there were two, 
and there is but one. I never saw any thing equal to the 
comfort and style — Candles everywhere. — I was telling 


you of your grandmama, Jane, — There was a little 
disappointment. — The baked apples and biscuits, excellent 
in their way, you know; but there was a delicate fricassee of 
sweetbread and some asparagus brought in at first, and 
good Mr. Woodhouse, not thinking the asparagus quite 
boiled enough, sent it all out again. Now there is nothing 
grandmama loves better than sweetbread and asparagus — 
so she was rather disappointed, but we agreed we would 
not speak of it to any body, for fear of its getting round to 
dear Miss Woodhouse, who would be so very much 


concerned! — Well, this is brilliant! I am all amazement! 
could not have supposed any thing! — Such elegance and 
profusion! — I have seen nothing like it since — Well, 


where shall we sit? where shall we sit? Anywhere, so that 
Jane is not in a draught. Where / sit is of no consequence. 
Oh! do you recommend this side? — Well, I am sure, Mr. 
Churchill — only it seems too good — but just as you 
please. What you direct in this house cannot be wrong. 
Dear Jane, how shall we ever recollect half the dishes for 
grandmama? Soup too! Bless me! I should not be helped so 
soon, but it smells most excellent, and I cannot help 
beginning.” 

Emma had no opportunity of speaking to Mr. Knightley 
till after supper; but, when they were all in the ballroom 
again, her eyes invited him irresistibly to come to her and 
be thanked. He was warm in his reprobation of Mr. Elton’s 
conduct; it had been unpardonable rudeness; and Mrs. 
Elton’s looks also received the due share of censure. 

“They aimed at wounding more than Harriet,” said he. 
“Emma, why is it that they are your enemies?” 

He looked with smiling penetration; and, on receiving no 
answer, added, “She ought not to be angry with you, I 
suspect, whatever he may be. — To that surmise, you say 
nothing, of course; but confess, Emma, that you did want 
him to marry Harriet.” 

“T did,” replied Emma, “and they cannot forgive me.” 


He shook his head; but there was a smile of indulgence 
with it, and he only said, 

“T shall not scold you. I leave you to your own 
reflections.” 

“Can you trust me with such flatterers? — Does my vain 
Spirit ever tell me I am wrong?” 

“Not your vain spirit, but your serious spirit. — If one 
leads you wrong, I am sure the other tells you of it.” 

“T do own myself to have been completely mistaken in 
Mr. Elton. There is a littleness about him which you 
discovered, and which I did not: and I was fully convinced 
of his being in love with Harriet. It was through a series of 
strange blunders!” 

“And, in return for your acknowledging so much, I will do 
you the justice to say, that you would have chosen for him 
better than he has chosen for himself. — Harriet Smith has 
some first-rate qualities, which Mrs. Elton is_ totally 
without. An unpretending, single-minded, artless girl — 
infinitely to be preferred by any man of sense and taste to 
such a woman as Mrs. Elton. I found Harriet more 
conversable than I expected.” 

Emma was extremely gratified. — They were interrupted 
by the bustle of Mr. Weston calling on every body to begin 
dancing again. 

“Come Miss Woodhouse, Miss Otway, Miss Fairfax, what 
are you all doing? — Come Emma, set your companions the 
example. Every body is lazy! Every body is asleep!” 

“Tam ready,” said Emma, “whenever I am wanted.” 

“Whom are you going to dance with?” asked Mr. 
Knightley. 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied, “With you, if 
you will ask me.” 

“Will you?” said he, offering his hand. 

“Indeed I will. You have shewn that you can dance, and 
you know we are not really so much brother and sister as to 
make it at all improper.” 


“Brother and sister! no, indeed.” 


CHAPTER IIT 


This little explanation with Mr. Knightley gave Emma 
considerable pleasure. It was one of the agreeable 
recollections of the ball, which she walked about the lawn 
the next morning to enjoy. — She was extremely glad that 
they had come to so good an understanding respecting the 
Eltons, and that their opinions of both husband and wife 
were so much alike; and his praise of Harriet, his 
concession in her favour, was peculiarly gratifying. The 
impertinence of the Eltons, which for a few minutes had 
threatened to ruin the rest of her evening, had been the 
occasion of some of its highest satisfactions; and she looked 
forward to another happy result — the cure of Harriet’s 
infatuation. — From Harriet’s manner of speaking of the 
circumstance before they quitted the ballroom, she had 
strong hopes. It seemed as if her eyes were suddenly 
opened, and she were enabled to see that Mr. Elton was not 
the superior creature she had believed him. The fever was 
over, and Emma could harbour little fear of the pulse being 
quickened again by injurious courtesy. She depended on 
the evil feelings of the Eltons for supplying all the discipline 
of pointed neglect that could be farther requisite. — 
Harriet rational, Frank Churchill not too much in love, and 
Mr. Knightley not wanting to quarrel with her, how very 
happy a summer must be before her! 

She was not to see Frank Churchill this morning. He had 
told her that he could not allow himself the pleasure of 
stopping at Hartfield, as he was to be at home by the 
middle of the day. She did not regret it. 

Having arranged all these matters, looked them through, 
and put them all to rights, she was just turning to the house 
with spirits freshened up for the demands of the two little 
boys, as well as of their grandpapa, when the great iron 


sweep-gate opened, and two persons entered whom she 
had never less expected to see together — Frank Churchill, 
with Harriet leaning on his arm — actually Harriet! — A 
moment’ sufficed to convince her that something 
extraordinary had happened. Harriet looked white and 
frightened, and he was trying to cheer her. — The iron 
gates and the front-door were not twenty yards asunder; — 
they were all three soon in the hall, and Harriet 
immediately sinking into a chair fainted away. 

A young lady who faints, must be recovered; questions 
must be answered, and surprizes be explained. Such events 
are very interesting, but the suspense of them cannot last 
long. A few minutes made Emma acquainted with the 
whole. 

Miss Smith, and Miss Bickerton, another parlour boarder 
at Mrs. Goddard’s, who had been also at the ball, had 
walked out together, and taken a road, the Richmond road, 
which, though apparently public enough for safety, had led 
them into alarm. — About half a mile beyond Highbury, 
making a sudden turn, and deeply shaded by elms on each 
side, it became for a considerable stretch very retired; and 
when the young ladies had advanced some way into it, they 
had suddenly perceived at a small distance before them, on 
a broader patch of greensward by the side, a party of 
gipsies. A child on the watch, came towards them to beg; 
and Miss Bickerton, excessively frightened, gave a great 
scream, and calling on Harriet to follow her, ran up a steep 
bank, cleared a slight hedge at the top, and made the best 
of her way by a short cut back to Highbury. But poor 
Harriet could not follow. She had suffered very much from 
cramp after dancing, and her first attempt to mount the 
bank brought on such a return of it as made her absolutely 
powerless — and in this state, and exceedingly terrified, 
she had been obliged to remain. 

How the trampers might have behaved, had the young 
ladies been more courageous, must be doubtful; but such 


an invitation for attack could not be resisted; and Harriet 
was soon assailed by half a dozen children, headed by a 
stout woman and aé great boy, all clamorous, and 
impertinent in look, though not absolutely in word. — More 
and more frightened, she immediately promised them 
money, and taking out her purse, gave them a shilling, and 
begged them not to want more, or to use her ill. — She was 
then able to walk, though but slowly, and was moving away 
— but her terror and her purse were too tempting, and she 
was followed, or rather surrounded, by the whole gang, 
demanding more. 

In this state Frank Churchill had found her, she 
trembling and conditioning, they loud and insolent. By a 
most fortunate chance his leaving Highbury had been 
delayed so as to bring him to her assistance at this critical 
moment. The pleasantness of the morning had induced him 
to walk forward, and leave his horses to meet him by 
another road, a mile or two beyond Highbury — and 
happening to have borrowed a pair of scissors the night 
before of Miss Bates, and to have forgotten to restore them, 
he had been obliged to stop at her door, and go in for a few 
minutes: he was therefore later than he had intended; and 
being on foot, was unseen by the whole party till almost 
close to them. The terror which the woman and boy had 
been creating in Harriet was then their own portion. He 
had left them completely frightened; and Harriet eagerly 
clinging to him, and hardly able to speak, had just strength 
enough to reach Hartfield, before her spirits were quite 
overcome. It was his idea to bring her to Hartfield: he had 
thought of no other place. 


This was the amount of the whole story, — of his 
communication and of Harriet’s as soon as she had 
recovered her senses and speech. — He dared not stay 


longer than to see her well; these several delays left him 
not another minute to lose; and Emma engaging to give 
assurance of her safety to Mrs. Goddard, and notice of 


there being such a set of people in the neighbourhood to 
Mr. Knightley, he set off, with all the grateful blessings that 
she could utter for her friend and herself. 

Such an adventure as this, — a fine young man and a 
lovely young woman thrown together in such a way, could 
hardly fail of suggesting certain ideas to the coldest heart 
and the steadiest brain. So Emma thought, at least. Could a 
linguist, could a grammarian, could even a mathematician 
have seen what she did, have witnessed their appearance 
together, and heard their history of it, without feeling that 
circumstances had been at work to make them peculiarly 


interesting to each other? — How much more must an 
imaginist, like herself, be on fire with speculation and 
foresight! — especially with such a groundwork of 


anticipation as her mind had already made. 

It was a very extraordinary thing! Nothing of the sort had 
ever occurred before to any young ladies in the place, 
within her memory; no rencontre, no alarm of the kind; — 
and now it had happened to the very person, and at the 
very hour, when the other very person was chancing to pass 
by to rescue her! — It certainly was very extraordinary! — 
And knowing, as she did, the favourable state of mind of 
each at this period, it struck her the more. He was wishing 
to get the better of his attachment to herself, she just 
recovering from her mania for Mr. Elton. It seemed as if 
every thing united to promise the most interesting 
consequences. It was not possible that the occurrence 
should not be strongly recommending each to the other. 

In the few minutes’ conversation which she had yet had 
with him, while Harriet had been partially insensible, he 
had spoken of her terror, her naivete, her fervour as she 
seized and clung to his arm, with a sensibility amused and 
delighted; and just at last, after Harriet’s own account had 
been given, he had expressed his indignation at the 
abominable folly of Miss Bickerton in the warmest terms. 
Every thing was to take its natural course, however, neither 


impelled nor assisted. She would not stir a step, nor drop a 
hint. No, she had had enough of interference. There could 
be no harm in a scheme, a mere passive scheme. It was no 
more than a wish. Beyond it she would on no account 
proceed. 

Emma’s first resolution was to keep her father from the 
knowledge of what had passed, — aware of the anxiety and 
alarm it would occasion: but she soon felt that concealment 
must be impossible. Within half an hour it was known all 
over Highbury. It was the very event to engage those who 
talk most, the young and the low; and all the youth and 
servants in the place were soon in the happiness of frightful 
news. The last night’s ball seemed lost in the gipsies. Poor 
Mr. Woodhouse trembled as he sat, and, as Emma had 
foreseen, would scarcely be_ satisfied without their 
promising never to go beyond the shrubbery again. It was 
some comfort to him that many inquiries after himself and 
Miss Woodhouse (for his neighbours knew that he loved to 
be inquired after), as well as Miss Smith, were coming in 
during the rest of the day; and he had the pleasure of 
returning for answer, that they were all very indifferent — 
which, though not exactly true, for she was perfectly well, 
and Harriet not much otherwise, Emma would not interfere 
with. She had an unhappy state of health in general for the 
child of such a man, for she hardly knew what indisposition 
was; and if he did not invent illnesses for her, she could 
make no figure in a message. 

The gipsies did not wait for the operations of justice; 
they took themselves off in a hurry. The young ladies of 
Highbury might have walked again in safety before their 
panic began, and the whole history dwindled soon into a 
matter of little importance but to Emma and her nephews: 
— in her imagination it maintained its ground, and Henry 
and John were still asking every day for the story of Harriet 
and the gipsies, and still tenaciously setting her right if she 
varied in the slightest particular from the original recital. 


CHAPTER IV 


A very few days had passed after this adventure, when 
Harriet came one morning to Emma with a small parcel in 
her hand, and after sitting down and hesitating, thus 
began: 

“Miss Woodhouse — if you are at leisure — I have 
something that I should like to tell you — a sort of 
confession to make — and then, you know, it will be over.” 

Emma was a good deal surprized; but begged her to 
speak. There was a seriousness in Harriet’s manner which 
prepared her, quite as much as her words, for something 
more than ordinary. 

“It is my duty, and I am sure it is my wish,” she 
continued, “to have no reserves with you on this subject. As 
I am happily quite an altered creature in one respect, it is 
very fit that you should have the satisfaction of knowing it. 
I do not want to say more than is necessary — I am too 
much ashamed of having given way as I have done, and I 
dare say you understand me.” 

“Yes,” said Emma, “I hope I do.” 

“How I could so long a time be fancying myself!...” cried 
Harriet, warmly. “It seems like madness! I can see nothing 
at all extraordinary in him now. — I do not care whether I 
meet him or not — except that of the two I had rather not 
see him — and indeed I would go any distance round to 
avoid him — but I do not envy his wife in the least; I neither 
admire her nor envy her, as I have done: she is very 
charming, I dare say, and all that, but I think her very ill- 
tempered and disagreeable — I shall never forget her look 
the other night! — However, I assure you, Miss Woodhouse, 
I wish her no evil. — No, let them be ever so happy 
together, it will not give me another moment’s pang: and to 
convince you that I have been speaking truth, I am now 
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going to destroy — what I ought to have destroyed long ago 
— what I ought never to have kept — I know that very well 
(blushing as she spoke). — However, now I will destroy it 
all — and it is my particular wish to do it in your presence, 
that you may see how rational I am grown. Cannot you 
guess what this parcel holds?” said she, with a conscious 
look. 

“Not the least in the world. — Did he ever give you any 
thing?” 

“No — I cannot call them gifts; but they are things that I 
have valued very much.” 

She held the parcel towards her, and Emma read the 
words Most precious treasures on the top. Her curiosity 
was greatly excited. Harriet unfolded the parcel, and she 
looked on with impatience. Within abundance of silver 
paper was a pretty little Tunbridge-ware box, which Harriet 
opened: it was well lined with the softest cotton; but, 
excepting the cotton, Emma saw only a small piece of 
court-plaister. 

“Now,” said Harriet, “you must recollect.” 

“No, indeed I do not.” 

“Dear me! I should not have thought it possible you could 
forget what passed in this very room about court-plaister, 
one of the very last times we ever met in it! — It was but a 
very few days before I had my sore throat — just before Mr. 
and Mrs. John Knightley came — I think the very evening. 
— Do not you remember his cutting his finger with your 
new penknife, and your recommending court-plaister? — 
But, as you had none about you, and knew I had, you 
desired me to supply him; and so I took mine out and cut 
him a piece; but it was a great deal too large, and he cut it 
smaller, and kept playing some time with what was left, 
before he gave it back to me. And so then, in my nonsense, 
I could not help making a treasure of it — so I put it by 
never to be used, and looked at it now and then as a great 
treat.” 


“My dearest Harriet!” cried Emma, putting her hand 
before her face, and jumping up, “you make me more 
ashamed of myself than I can bear. Remember it? Aye, I 
remember it all now; all, except your saving this relic — I 
knew nothing of that till this moment — but the cutting the 
finger, and my recommending court-plaister, and saying I 
had none about me! — Oh! my sins, my sins! — And I had 
plenty all the while in my pocket! — One of my senseless 
tricks! — I deserve to be under a continual blush all the 
rest of my life. — Well — (sitting down again) — go on — 
what else?” 

“And had you really some at hand yourself? I am sure I 
never suspected it, you did it so naturally.” 

“And so you actually put this piece of court-plaister by for 
his sake!” said Emma, recovering from her state of shame 
and feeling divided between wonder and amusement. And 
secretly she added to herself, “Lord bless me! when should 
I ever have thought of putting by in cotton a piece of court- 
plaister that Frank Churchill had been pulling about! I 
never was equal to this.” 

“Here,” resumed Harriet, turning to her box again, “here 
is something still more valuable, I mean that has been more 
valuable, because this is what did really once belong to 
him, which the court-plaister never did.” 

Emma was quite eager to see this superior treasure. It 
was the end of an old pencil, — the part without any lead. 

“This was really his,” said MHarriet.—”’Do not you 
remember one morning? — no, I dare say you do not. But 
one morning — I forget exactly the day — but perhaps it 
was the Tuesday or Wednesday before that evening, he 
wanted to make a memorandum in his pocket-book; it was 
about spruce-beer. Mr. Knightley had been telling him 
something about brewing spruce-beer, and he wanted to 
put it down; but when he took out his pencil, there was so 
little lead that he soon cut it all away, and it would not do, 
so you lent him another, and this was left upon the table as 


good for nothing. But I kept my eye on it; and, as soon as I 
dared, caught it up, and never parted with it again from 
that moment.” 

“T do remember it,” cried Emma; “I perfectly remember 
it. — Talking about spruce-beer. — Oh! yes — Mr. Knightley 
and I both saying we liked it, and Mr. Elton’s seeming 
resolved to learn to like it too. I perfectly remember it. — 
Stop; Mr. Knightley was standing just here, was not he? I 
have an idea he was standing just here.” 


“Ah! I do not know. I cannot recollect. — It is very odd, 
but I cannot recollect. — Mr. Elton was sitting here, I 
remember, much about where I am now.” — 

“Well, go on.” 

“Oh! that’s all. I have nothing more to shew you, or to 
say — except that I am now going to throw them both 


behind the fire, and I wish you to see me do it.” 

“My poor dear Harriet! and have you actually found 
happiness in treasuring up these things?” 

“Yes, simpleton as I was! — but I am quite ashamed of it 
now, and wish I could forget as easily as I can burn them. It 
was very wrong of me, you know, to keep any 
remembrances, after he was married. I knew it was — but 
had not resolution enough to part with them.” 

“But, Harriet, is it necessary to burn the court-plaister? 
— I have not a word to say for the bit of old pencil, but the 
court-plaister might be useful.” 

“T shall be happier to burn it,” replied Harriet. “It has a 
disagreeable look to me. I must get rid of every thing. — 
There it goes, and there is an end, thank Heaven! of Mr. 
Elton.” 

“And when,” thought Emma, “will there be a beginning of 
Mr. Churchill?” 

She had soon afterwards reason to believe that the 
beginning was already made, and could not but hope that 
the gipsy, though she had told no fortune, might be proved 
to have made Harriet’s. — About a fortnight after the 


alarm, they came to a sufficient explanation, and quite 
undesignedly. Emma was not thinking of it at the moment, 
which made the information she received more valuable. 
She merely said, in the course of some trivial chat, “ Well, 
Harriet, whenever you marry I would advise you to do so 
and so” — and thought no more of it, till after a minute’s 
silence she heard Harriet say in a very serious tone, “I shall 
never marry.” 

Emma then looked up, and immediately saw how it was; 
and after a moment’s debate, as to whether it should pass 
unnoticed or not, replied, 

“Never marry! — This is a new resolution.” 

“Tt is one that I shall never change, however.” 

After another short hesitation, “I hope it does not 
proceed from — I hope it is not in compliment to Mr. 
Elton?” 

“Mr. Elton indeed!” cried Harriet indignantly.—” Oh! no” 
— and Emma could just catch the words, “so superior to 
Mr. Elton!” 

She then took a longer time for consideration. Should 
she proceed no farther? — should she let it pass, and seem 
to suspect nothing? — Perhaps Harriet might think her cold 
or angry if she did; or perhaps if she were totally silent, it 
might only drive Harriet into asking her to hear too much; 
and against any thing like such an unreserve as had been, 
such an open and frequent discussion of hopes and 
chances, she was perfectly resolved. — She believed it 
would be wiser for her to say and know at once, all that she 
meant to say and know. Plain dealing was always best. She 
had previously determined how far she would proceed, on 
any application of the sort; and it would be safer for both, 
to have the judicious law of her own brain laid down with 
speed. — She was decided, and thus spoke — 

“Harriet, I will not affect to be in doubt of your meaning. 
Your resolution, or rather your expectation of never 
marrying, results from an idea that the person whom you 


might prefer, would be too greatly your superior in 
situation to think of you. Is not it so?” 

“Oh! Miss Woodhouse, believe me I have not the 
presumption to suppose — Indeed I am not so mad. — But 
it is a pleasure to me to admire him at a distance — and to 
think of his infinite superiority to all the rest of the world, 
with the gratitude, wonder, and veneration, which are so 
proper, in me especially.” 

“T am not at all surprized at you, Harriet. The service he 
rendered you was enough to warm your heart.” 

“Service! oh! it was such an inexpressible obligation! — 
The very recollection of it, and all that I felt at the time — 
when I saw him coming — his noble look — and my 
wretchedness before. Such a change! In one moment such 
a change! From perfect misery to perfect happiness!” 

“Tt is very natural. It is natural, and it is honourable. — 
Yes, honourable, I think, to chuse so well and so gratefully. 
— But that it will be a fortunate preference is more than I 
can promise. I do not advise you to give way to it, Harriet. I 
do not by any means engage for its being returned. 
Consider what you are about. Perhaps it will be wisest in 
you to check your feelings while you can: at any rate do not 
let them carry you far, unless you are persuaded of his 
liking you. Be observant of him. Let his behaviour be the 
guide of your sensations. I give you this caution now, 
because I shall never speak to you again on the subject. I 
am determined against all interference. Henceforward I 
know nothing of the matter. Let no name ever pass our lips. 
We were very wrong before; we will be cautious now. — He 
is your superior, no doubt, and there do seem objections 
and obstacles of a very serious nature; but yet, Harriet, 
more wonderful things have taken place, there have been 
matches of greater disparity. But take care of yourself. I 
would not have you too sanguine; though, however it may 
end, be assured your raising your thoughts to him, is a 


mark of good taste which I shall always know how to 
value.” 

Harriet kissed her hand in silent and submissive 
gratitude. Emma was very decided in thinking such an 
attachment no bad thing for her friend. Its tendency would 
be to raise and refine her mind — and it must be saving her 
from the danger of degradation. 


CHAPTER V 


In this state of schemes, and hopes, and connivance, June 
opened upon Hartfield. To Highbury in general it brought 
no material change. The Eltons were still talking of a visit 
from the Sucklings, and of the use to be made of their 
barouche-landau; and Jane Fairfax was still at her 
grandmother’s; and as the return of the Campbells from 
Ireland was again delayed, and August, instead of 
Midsummer, fixed for it, she was likely to remain there full 
two months longer, provided at least she were able to 
defeat Mrs. Elton’s activity in her service, and save herself 
from being hurried into a delightful situation against her 
will. 

Mr. Knightley, who, for some reason best known to 
himself, had certainly taken an early dislike to Frank 
Churchill, was only growing to dislike him more. He began 
to suspect him of some double dealing in his pursuit of 
Emma. That Emma was his object appeared indisputable. 
Every thing declared it; his own attentions, his father’s 
hints, his mother-in-law’s guarded silence; it was all in 
unison; words, conduct, discretion, and indiscretion, told 
the same story. But while so many were devoting him to 
Emma, and Emma herself making him over to Harriet, Mr. 
Knightley began to suspect him of some inclination to trifle 
with Jane Fairfax. He could not understand it; but there 
were symptoms of intelligence between them — he thought 
so at least — symptoms of admiration on his side, which, 
having once observed, he could not persuade himself to 
think entirely void of meaning, however he might wish to 
escape any of Emma’s errors of imagination. She was not 
present when the suspicion first arose. He was dining with 
the Randalls family, and Jane, at the Eltons’; and he had 
seen a look, more than a single look, at Miss Fairfax, which, 


from the admirer of Miss Woodhouse, seemed somewhat 
out of place. When he was again in their company, he could 
not help remembering what he had seen; nor could he 
avoid observations which, unless it were like Cowper and 
his fire at twilight, 

“Myself creating what I saw,” 

brought him yet stronger suspicion of there being a 
something of private liking, of private understanding even, 
between Frank Churchill and Jane. 

He had walked up one day after dinner, as he very often 
did, to spend his evening at Hartfield. Emma and Harriet 
were going to walk; he joined them; and, on returning, they 
fell in with a larger party, who, like themselves, judged it 
wisest to take their exercise early, as the weather 
threatened rain; Mr. and Mrs. Weston and their son, Miss 
Bates and her niece, who had accidentally met. They all 
united; and, on reaching Hartfield gates, Emma, who knew 
it was exactly the sort of visiting that would be welcome to 
her father, pressed them all to go in and drink tea with him. 
The Randalls party agreed to it immediately; and after a 
pretty long speech from Miss Bates, which few persons 
listened to, she also found it possible to accept dear Miss 
Woodhouse’s most obliging invitation. 

As they were turning into the grounds, Mr. Perry passed 
by on horseback. The gentlemen spoke of his horse. 

“By the bye,” said Frank Churchill to Mrs. Weston 
presently, “what became of Mr. Perry’s plan of setting up 
his carriage?” 

Mrs. Weston looked surprized, and said, “I did not know 
that he ever had any such plan.” 

“Nay, I had it from you. You wrote me word of it three 
months ago.” 

“Me! impossible 

“Indeed you did. I remember it perfectly. You mentioned 
it as what was certainly to be very soon. Mrs. Perry had 
told somebody, and was extremely happy about it. It was 
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owing to her persuasion, as she thought his being out in 
bad weather did him a great deal of harm. You must 
remember it now?” 

“Upon my word I never heard of it till this moment.” 

“Never! really, never! — Bless me! how could it be? — 
Then I must have dreamt it — but I was completely 
persuaded — Miss Smith, you walk as if you were tired. You 
will not be sorry to find yourself at home.” 

“What is this? — What is this?” cried Mr. Weston, “about 
Perry and a carriage? Is Perry going to set up his carriage, 
Frank? I am glad he can afford it. You had it from himself, 
had you?” 

“No, sir,” replied his son, laughing, “I seem to have had it 
from nobody. — Very odd! — I really was persuaded of Mrs. 
Weston’s having mentioned it in one of her letters to 
Enscombe, many weeks ago, with all these particulars — 
but as she declares she never heard a syllable of it before, 
of course it must have been a dream. I am a great dreamer. 
I dream of every body at Highbury when I am away — and 
when I have gone through my particular friends, then I 
begin dreaming of Mr. and Mrs. Perry.” 

“It is odd though,” observed his father, “that you should 
have had such a regular connected dream about people 
whom it was not very likely you should be thinking of at 
Enscombe. Perry’s setting up his carriage! and his wife’s 
persuading him to it, out of care for his health — just what 
will happen, I have no doubt, some time or other; only a 
little premature. What an air of probability sometimes runs 
through a dream! And at others, what a heap of absurdities 
it is! Well, Frank, your dream certainly shews that 
Highbury is in your thoughts when you are absent. Emma, 
you are a great dreamer, I think?” 

Emma was out of hearing. She had hurried on before her 
guests to prepare her father for their appearance, and was 
beyond the reach of Mr. Weston’s hint. 


“Why, to own the truth,” cried Miss Bates, who had been 
trying in vain to be heard the last two minutes, “if I must 
speak on this subject, there is no denying that Mr. Frank 
Churchill might have — I do not mean to say that he did not 
dream it — I am sure I have sometimes the oddest dreams 
in the world — but if I am questioned about it, I must 
acknowledge that there was such an idea last spring; for 
Mrs. Perry herself mentioned it to my mother, and the 
Coles knew of it as well as ourselves — but it was quite a 
secret, known to nobody else, and only thought of about 
three days. Mrs. Perry was very anxious that he should 
have a Carriage, and came to my mother in great spirits one 
morning because she thought she had prevailed. Jane, don’t 
you remember grandmama’s telling us of it when we got 
home? I forget where we had been walking to — very likely 
to Randalls; yes, I think it was to Randalls. Mrs. Perry was 
always particularly fond of my mother — indeed I do not 
know who is not — and she had mentioned it to her in 
confidence; she had no objection to her telling us, of 
course, but it was not to go beyond: and, from that day to 
this, I never mentioned it to a soul that I know of. At the 
same time, I will not positively answer for my having never 
dropt a hint, because I know I do sometimes pop out a 
thing before I am aware. I am a talker, you know; I am 
rather a talker; and now and then I have let a thing escape 
me which I should not. I am not like Jane; I wish I were. I 
will answer for it she never betrayed the least thing in the 


world. Where is she? — Oh! just behind. Perfectly 
remember Mrs. Perry’s coming. — Extraordinary dream, 
indeed!” 


They were entering the hall. Mr. Knightley’s eyes had 
preceded Miss Bates’s in a glance at Jane. From Frank 
Churchill’s face, where he thought he saw confusion 
suppressed or laughed away, he had involuntarily turned to 
hers; but she was indeed behind, and too busy with her 
shawl. Mr. Weston had walked in. The two other gentlemen 


waited at the door to let her pass. Mr. Knightley suspected 
in Frank Churchill the determination of catching her eye — 
he seemed watching her intently — in vain, however, if it 
were so — Jane passed between them into the hall, and 
looked at neither. 

There was no time for farther remark or explanation. The 
dream must be borne with, and Mr. Knightley must take his 
seat with the rest round the large modern circular table 
which Emma had introduced at Hartfield, and which none 
but Emma could have had power to place there and 
persuade her father to use, instead of the small-sized 
Pembroke, on which two of his daily meals had, for forty 
years been crowded. Tea passed pleasantly, and nobody 
seemed in a hurry to move. 

“Miss Woodhouse,” said Frank Churchill, after examining 
a table behind him, which he could reach as he sat, “have 
your nephews taken away their alphabets — their box of 
letters? It used to stand here. Where is it? This is a sort of 
dull-looking evening, that ought to be treated rather as 
winter than summer. We had great amusement with those 
letters one morning. I want to puzzle you again.” 

Emma was pleased with the thought; and producing the 
box, the table was quickly scattered over with alphabets, 
which no one seemed so much disposed to employ as their 
two selves. They were rapidly forming words for each other, 
or for any body else who would be puzzled. The quietness 
of the game made it particularly eligible for Mr. 
Woodhouse, who had often been distressed by the more 
animated sort, which Mr. Weston had _ occasionally 
introduced, and who now sat happily occupied in 
lamenting, with tender melancholy, over the departure of 
the “poor little boys,” or in fondly pointing out, as he took 
up any stray letter near him, how beautifully Emma had 
written it. 

Frank Churchill placed a word before Miss Fairfax. She 
gave a slight glance round the table, and applied herself to 


it. Frank was next to Emma, Jane opposite to them — and 
Mr. Knightley so placed as to see them all; and it was his 
object to see as much as he could, with as little apparent 
observation. The word was discovered, and with a faint 
smile pushed away. If meant to be immediately mixed with 
the others, and buried from sight, she should have looked 
on the table instead of looking just across, for it was not 
mixed; and Harriet, eager after every fresh word, and 
finding out none, directly took it up, and fell to work. She 
was sitting by Mr. Knightley, and turned to him for help. 
The word was blunder, and as _ Harriet exultingly 
proclaimed it, there was a blush on Jane’s cheek which 
gave it a meaning not otherwise ostensible. Mr. Knightley 
connected it with the dream; but how it could all be, was 
beyond his comprehension. How the delicacy, the discretion 
of his favourite could have been so lain asleep! He feared 
there must be some decided involvement. 
Disingenuousness and double dealing seemed to meet him 
at every turn. These letters were but the vehicle for 
gallantry and trick. It was a child’s play, chosen to conceal 
a deeper game on Frank Churchill’s part. 

With great indignation did he continue to observe him; 
with great alarm and distrust, to observe also his two 
blinded companions. He saw a short word prepared for 
Emma, and given to her with a look sly and demure. He 
saw that Emma had soon made it out, and found it highly 
entertaining, though it was something which she judged it 
proper to appear to censure; for she said, “Nonsense! for 
shame!” He heard Frank Churchill next say, with a glance 
towards Jane, “I will give it to her — shall I?” — and as 
clearly heard Emma opposing it with eager laughing 
warmth. “No, no, you must not; you shall not, indeed.” 

It was done however. This gallant young man, who 
seemed to love without feeling, and to recommend himself 
without complaisance, directly handed over the word to 
Miss Fairfax, and with a particular degree of sedate civility 


entreated her to study it. Mr. Knightley’s excessive 
curiosity to know what this word might be, made him seize 
every possible moment for darting his eye towards it, and it 
was not long before he saw it to be Dixon. Jane Fairfax’s 
perception seemed to accompany his; her comprehension 
was certainly more equal to the covert meaning, the 
superior intelligence, of those five letters so arranged. She 
was evidently displeased; looked up, and seeing herself 
watched, blushed more deeply than he had ever perceived 
her, and saying only, “I did not know that proper names 
were allowed,” pushed away the letters with even an angry 
spirit, and looked resolved to be engaged by no other word 
that could be offered. Her face was averted from those who 
had made the attack, and turned towards her aunt. 

“Aye, very true, my dear,” cried the latter, though Jane 
had not spoken a word—”! was just going to say the same 
thing. It is time for us to be going indeed. The evening is 
closing in, and grandmama will be looking for us. My dear 
sir, you are too obliging. We really must wish you good 
night.” 

Jane’s alertness in moving, proved her as ready as her 
aunt had preconceived. She was immediately up, and 
wanting to quit the table; but so many were also moving, 
that she could not get away; and Mr. Knightley thought he 
saw another collection of letters anxiously pushed towards 
her, and resolutely swept away by her unexamined. She 
was afterwards looking for her shawl — Frank Churchill 
was looking also — it was growing dusk, and the room was 
in confusion; and how they parted, Mr. Knightley could not 
tell. 

He remained at Hartfield after all the rest, his thoughts 
full of what he had seen; so full, that when the candles 
came to assist his observations, he must — yes, he certainly 
must, as a friend — an anxious friend — give Emma some 
hint, ask her some question. He could not see her in a 


situation of such danger, without trying to preserve her. It 
was his duty. 

“Pray, Emma,” said he, “may I ask in what lay the great 
amusement, the poignant sting of the last word given to 
you and Miss Fairfax? I saw the word, and am curious to 
know how it could be so very entertaining to the one, and 
so very distressing to the other.” 

Emma was extremely confused. She could not endure to 
give him the true explanation; for though her suspicions 
were by no means removed, she was really ashamed of 
having ever imparted them. 

“Oh!” she cried in evident embarrassment, “it all meant 
nothing; a mere joke among ourselves.” 

“The joke,” he replied gravely, “seemed confined to you 
and Mr. Churchill.” 

He had hoped she would speak again, but she did not. 
She would rather busy herself about any thing than speak. 
He sat a little while in doubt. A variety of evils crossed his 
mind. Interference — fruitless interference. Emma’s 
confusion, and the acknowledged intimacy, seemed to 
declare her affection engaged. Yet he would speak. He 
owed it to her, to risk any thing that might be involved in an 
unwelcome interference, rather than her welfare; to 
encounter any thing, rather than the remembrance of 
neglect in such a cause. 

“My dear Emma,” said he at last, with earnest kindness, 
“do you think you perfectly understand the degree of 
acquaintance between the gentleman and lady we have 
been speaking of?” 

“Between Mr. Frank Churchill and Miss Fairfax? Oh! yes, 
perfectly. — Why do you make a doubt of it?” 

“Have you never at any time had reason to think that he 
admired her, or that she admired him?” 

“Never, never!” she cried with a most open eagerness 
—” Never, for the twentieth part of a moment, did such an 


idea occur to me. And how could it possibly come into your 
head?” 

“T have lately imagined that I saw symptoms of 
attachment between them — certain expressive looks, 
which I did not believe meant to be public.” 

“Oh! you amuse me excessively. I am delighted to find 
that you can vouchsafe to let your imagination wander — 
but it will not do — very sorry to check you in your first 
essay — but indeed it will not do. There is no admiration 
between them, I do assure you; and the appearances which 
have caught you, have arisen from some _ peculiar 
circumstances — feelings rather of a totally different 
nature — it is impossible exactly to explain: — there is a 
good deal of nonsense in it — but the part which is capable 
of being communicated, which is sense, is, that they are as 
far from any attachment or admiration for one another, as 
any two beings in the world can be. That is, I presume it to 
be so on her side, and I can answer for its being so on his. I 
will answer for the gentleman’s indifference.” 

She spoke with a confidence which staggered, with a 
satisfaction which silenced, Mr. Knightley. She was in gay 
spirits, and would have prolonged the conversation, 
wanting to hear the particulars of his suspicions, every look 
described, and all the wheres and hows of a circumstance 
which highly entertained her: but his gaiety did not meet 
hers. He found he could not be useful, and his feelings were 
too much irritated for talking. That he might not be 
irritated into an absolute fever, by the fire which Mr. 
Woodhouse’s tender habits required almost every evening 
throughout the year, he soon afterwards took a hasty leave, 
and walked home to the coolness and solitude of Donwell 
Abbey. 


CHAPTER VI 


After being long fed with hopes of a speedy visit from Mr. 
and Mrs. Suckling, the Highbury world were obliged to 
endure the mortification of hearing that they could not 
possibly come till the autumn. No such importation of 
novelties could enrich their intellectual stores at present. In 
the daily interchange of news, they must be again 
restricted to the other topics with which for a while the 
Sucklings’ coming had been united, such as the last 
accounts of Mrs. Churchill, whose health seemed every day 
to supply a different report, and the situation of Mrs. 
Weston, whose happiness it was to be hoped might 
eventually be as much increased by the arrival of a child, as 
that of all her neighbours was by the approach of it. 

Mrs. Elton was very much disappointed. It was the delay 
of a great deal of pleasure and parade. Her introductions 
and recommendations must all wait, and every projected 
party be still only talked of. So she thought at first; — buta 
little consideration convinced her that every thing need not 
be put off. Why should not they explore to Box Hill though 
the Sucklings did not come? They could go there again with 
them in the autumn. It was settled that they should go to 
Box Hill. That there was to be such a party had been long 
generally known: it had even given the idea of another. 
Emma had never been to Box Hill; she wished to see what 
every body found so well worth seeing, and she and Mr. 
Weston had agreed to chuse some fine morning and drive 
thither. Two or three more of the chosen only were to be 
admitted to join them, and it was to be done in a quiet, 
unpretending, elegant way, infinitely superior to the bustle 
and preparation, the regular eating and drinking, and 
picnic parade of the Eltons and the Sucklings. 


This was so very well understood between them, that 
Emma could not but feel some surprise, and a little 
displeasure, on hearing from Mr. Weston that he had been 
proposing to Mrs. Elton, as her brother and sister had 
failed her, that the two parties should unite, and go 
together; and that as Mrs. Elton had very readily acceded 
to it, so it was to be, if she had no objection. Now, as her 
objection was nothing but her very great dislike of Mrs. 
Elton, of which Mr. Weston must already be perfectly 
aware, it was not worth bringing forward again: — it could 
not be done without a reproof to him, which would be 
giving pain to his wife; and she found herself therefore 
obliged to consent to an arrangement which she would 
have done a great deal to avoid; an arrangement which 
would probably expose her even to the degradation of 
being said to be of Mrs. Elton’s party! Every feeling was 
offended; and the forbearance of her outward submission 
left a heavy arrear due of secret severity in her reflections 
on the unmanageable goodwill of Mr. Weston’s temper. 

“T am glad you approve of what I have done,” said he 
very comfortably. “But I thought you would. Such schemes 
as these are nothing without numbers. One cannot have too 
large a party. A large party secures its own amusement. 
And she is a good-natured woman after all. One could not 
leave her out.” 

Emma denied none of it aloud, and agreed to none of it in 
private. 

It was now the middle of June, and the weather fine; and 
Mrs. Elton was growing impatient to name the day, and 
settle with Mr. Weston as to pigeon-pies and cold lamb, 
when a lame carriage-horse threw every thing into sad 
uncertainty. It might be weeks, it might be only a few days, 
before the horse were useable; but no preparations could 
be ventured on, and it was all melancholy stagnation. Mrs. 
Elton’s resources were inadequate to such an attack. 


“Ts not this most vexatious, Knightley?” she cried.—” And 
such weather for exploring! — These delays and 
disappointments are quite odious. What are we to do? — 
The year will wear away at this rate, and nothing done. 
Before this time last year I assure you we had had a 
delightful exploring party from Maple Grove to Kings 
Weston.” 

“You had better explore to Donwell,” replied Mr. 
Knightley. “That may be done without horses. Come, and 
eat my strawberries. They are ripening fast.” 

If Mr. Knightley did not begin seriously, he was obliged to 
proceed so, for his proposal was caught at with delight; and 
the “Oh! I should like it of all things,” was not plainer in 
words than manner. Donwell was famous for its strawberry- 
beds, which seemed a plea for the invitation: but no plea 
was necessary; cabbage-beds would have been enough to 
tempt the lady, who only wanted to be going somewhere. 
She promised him again and again to come — much oftener 
than he doubted — and was extremely gratified by such a 
proof of intimacy, such a distinguishing compliment as she 
chose to consider it. 

“You may depend upon me,” said she. “I certainly will 
come. Name your day, and I will come. You will allow me to 
bring Jane Fairfax?” 

“T cannot name a day,” said he, “till I have spoken to 
some others whom I would wish to meet you.” 

“Oh! leave all that to me. Only give me a carte-blanche. 
— I am Lady Patroness, you know. It is my party. I will bring 
friends with me.” 

“T hope you will bring Elton,” said he: “but I will not 
trouble you to give any other invitations.” 

“Oh! now you are looking very sly. But consider — you 
need not be afraid of delegating power to me. I am no 
young lady on her preferment. Married women, you know, 
may be safely authorised. It is my party. Leave it all to me. I 
will invite your guests.” 


“No,” — he calmly replied,—’there is but one married 
woman in the world whom I can ever allow to invite what 
guests she pleases to Donwell, and that one is—” 

“ — Mrs. Weston, I suppose,” interrupted Mrs. Elton, 
rather mortified. 

“No — Mrs. Knightley; — and till she is in being, I will 
manage such matters myself.” 

“Ah! you are an odd creature!” she cried, satisfied to 
have no one preferred to herself.—”’ You are a humourist, 
and may say what you like. Quite a humourist. Well, I shall 
bring Jane with me — Jane and her aunt. — The rest I leave 
to you. I have no objections at all to meeting the Hartfield 
family. Don’t scruple. I know you are attached to them.” 

“You certainly will meet them if I can prevail; and I shall 
call on Miss Bates in my way home.” 

“That’s quite unnecessary; I see Jane every day: — but as 
you like. It is to be a morning scheme, you know, Knightley; 
quite a simple thing. I shall wear a large bonnet, and bring 
one of my little baskets hanging on my arm. Here, — 
probably this basket with pink ribbon. Nothing can be more 
simple, you see. And Jane will have such another. There is 
to be no form or parade — a sort of gipsy party. We are to 
walk about your gardens, and gather the strawberries 
ourselves, and sit under trees; — and whatever else you 
may like to provide, it is to be all out of doors — a table 
spread in the shade, you know. Every thing as natural and 
simple as possible. Is not that your idea?” 

“Not quite. My idea of the simple and the natural will be 
to have the table spread in the dining-room. The nature and 
the simplicity of gentlemen and ladies, with their servants 
and furniture, I think is best observed by meals within 
doors. When you are tired of eating strawberries in the 
garden, there shall be cold meat in the house.” 

“Well — as you please; only don’t have a great set out. 
And, by the bye, can I or my housekeeper be of any use to 


you with our opinion? — Pray be sincere, Knightley. If you 
wish me to talk to Mrs. Hodges, or to inspect anything—” 

“T have not the least wish for it, I thank you.” 

“Well — but if any difficulties should arise, my 
housekeeper is extremely clever.” 

“T will answer for it, that mine thinks herself full as 
clever, and would spurn any body’s assistance.” 

“T wish we had a donkey. The thing would be for us all to 
come on donkeys, Jane, Miss Bates, and me — and my caro 
sposo walking by. I really must talk to him about 
purchasing a donkey. In a country life I conceive it to be a 
sort of necessary; for, let a woman have ever so many 
resources, it is not possible for her to be always shut up at 
home; — and very long walks, you know — in summer there 
is dust, and in winter there is dirt.” 

“You will not find either, between Donwell and Highbury. 
Donwell Lane is never dusty, and now it is perfectly dry. 
Come on a donkey, however, if you prefer it. You can 
borrow Mrs. Cole’s. I would wish every thing to be as much 
to your taste as possible.” 

“That I am sure you would. Indeed I do you justice, my 
good friend. Under that peculiar sort of dry, blunt manner, I 
know you have the warmest heart. As I tell Mr. E., you area 
thorough humourist. — Yes, believe me, Knightley, I am 
fully sensible of your attention to me in the whole of this 
scheme. You have hit upon the very thing to please me.” 

Mr. Knightley had another reason for avoiding a table in 
the shade. He wished to persuade Mr. Woodhouse, as well 
as Emma, to join the party; and he knew that to have any of 
them sitting down out of doors to eat would inevitably 
make him ill. Mr. Woodhouse must not, under the specious 
pretence of a morning drive, and an hour or two spent at 
Donwell, be tempted away to his misery. 

He was invited on good faith. No lurking horrors were to 
upbraid him for his easy credulity. He did consent. He had 
not been at Donwell for two years. “Some very fine 


morning, he, and Emma, and Harriet, could go very well; 
and he could sit still with Mrs. Weston, while the dear girls 
walked about the gardens. He did not suppose they could 
be damp now, in the middle of the day. He should like to see 
the old house again exceedingly, and should be very happy 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Elton, and any other of his 
neighbours. — He could not see any objection at all to his, 
and Emma’s, and Harriet’s going there some very fine 
morning. He thought it very well done of Mr. Knightley to 
invite them — very kind and sensible — much cleverer than 
dining out. — He was not fond of dining out.” 

Mr. Knightley was fortunate in every body’s most ready 
concurrence. The invitation was everywhere so _ well 
received, that it seemed as if, like Mrs. Elton, they were all 
taking the scheme as aé_ particular compliment to 
themselves. — Emma and Harriet professed very high 
expectations of pleasure from it; and Mr. Weston, unasked, 
promised to get Frank over to join them, if possible; a proof 
of approbation and gratitude which could have been 
dispensed with. — Mr. Knightley was then obliged to say 
that he should be glad to see him; and Mr. Weston engaged 
to lose no time in writing, and spare no arguments to 
induce him to come. 

In the meanwhile the lame horse recovered so fast, that 
the party to Box Hill was again under happy consideration; 
and at last Donwell was settled for one day, and Box Hill for 
the next, — the weather appearing exactly right. 

Under a bright mid-day sun, at almost Midsummer, Mr. 
Woodhouse was safely conveyed in his carriage, with one 
window down, to partake of this al-fresco party; and in one 
of the most comfortable rooms in the Abbey, especially 
prepared for him by a fire all the morning, he was happily 
placed, quite at his ease, ready to talk with pleasure of 
what had been achieved, and advise every body to come 
and sit down, and not to heat themselves. — Mrs. Weston, 
who seemed to have walked there on purpose to be tired, 


and sit all the time with him, remained, when all the others 
were invited or persuaded out, his patient listener and 
sympathiser. 

It was so long since Emma had been at the Abbey, that as 
soon as she was Satisfied of her father’s comfort, she was 
glad to leave him, and look around her; eager to refresh 
and correct her memory with more particular observation, 
more exact understanding of a house and grounds which 
must ever be so interesting to her and all her family. 

She felt all the honest pride and complacency which her 
alliance with the present and future proprietor could fairly 
warrant, as she viewed the respectable size and style of the 
building, its suitable, becoming, characteristic situation, 
low and sheltered — its ample gardens stretching down to 
meadows washed by a stream, of which the Abbey, with all 
the old neglect of prospect, had scarcely a sight — and its 
abundance of timber in rows and avenues, which neither 
fashion nor extravagance had rooted up. — The house was 
larger than Hartfield, and totally unlike it, covering a good 
deal of ground, rambling and irregular, with many 
comfortable, and one or two handsome rooms. — It was just 
what it ought to be, and it looked what it was — and Emma 
felt an increasing respect for it, as the residence of a family 
of such true gentility, untainted in blood and 
understanding. — Some faults of temper John Knightley 
had; but Isabella had connected herself unexceptionably. 
She had given them neither men, nor names, nor places, 
that could raise a blush. These were pleasant feelings, and 
she walked about and indulged them till it was necessary to 
do as the others did, and collect round the strawberry-beds. 
— The whole party were assembled, excepting Frank 
Churchill, who was expected every moment from 
Richmond; and Mrs. Elton, in all her apparatus of 
happiness, her large bonnet and her basket, was very ready 
to lead the way in gathering, accepting, or talking — 
strawberries, and only strawberries, could now be thought 


or spoken of.—”The best fruit in England — every body’s 
favourite — always wholesome. — These the finest beds 
and finest sorts. — Delightful to gather for one’s self — the 
only way of really enjoying them. — Morning decidedly the 
best time — never tired — every sort good — hautboy 
infinitely superior — no comparison — the others hardly 
eatable — hautboys very scarce — Chili preferred — white 
wood finest flavour of all — price of strawberries in London 
— abundance about Bristol — Maple Grove — cultivation — 
beds when to be renewed — gardeners thinking exactly 
different — no general rule — gardeners never to be put 
out of their way — delicious fruit — only too rich to be 
eaten much of — inferior to cherries — currants more 
refreshing — only objection to gathering strawberries the 
stooping — glaring sun — tired to death — could bear it no 
longer — must go and sit in the shade.” 

Such, for half an hour, was the conversation — 
interrupted only once by Mrs. Weston, who came out, in her 
solicitude after her son-in-law, to inquire if he were come — 
and she was a little uneasy. — She had some fears of his 
horse. 

Seats tolerably in the shade were found; and now Emma 
was obliged to overhear what Mrs. Elton and Jane Fairfax 
were talking of. — A situation, a most desirable situation, 
was in question. Mrs. Elton had received notice of it that 
morning, and was in raptures. It was not with Mrs. 
Suckling, it was not with Mrs. Bragge, but in felicity and 
splendour it fell short only of them: it was with a cousin of 
Mrs. Bragge, an acquaintance of Mrs. Suckling, a lady 
known at Maple Grove. Delightful, charming, superior, first 
circles, spheres, lines, ranks, every thing — and Mrs. Elton 
was wild to have the offer closed with immediately. — On 
her side, all was warmth, energy, and triumph — and she 
positively refused to take her friend’s negative, though 
Miss Fairfax continued to assure her that she would not at 
present engage in any thing, repeating the same motives 


which she had been heard to urge before. — Still Mrs. 
Elton insisted on being authorised to write an acquiescence 
by the morrow’s post. — How Jane could bear it at all, was 
astonishing to Emma. — She did look vexed, she did speak 
pointedly — and at last, with a decision of action unusual to 
her, proposed a removal.—’ Should not they walk? Would 
not Mr. Knightley shew them the gardens — all the 
gardens? — She wished to see the whole extent.” — The 
pertinacity of her friend seemed more than she could bear. 

It was hot; and after walking some time over the gardens 
in a scattered, dispersed way, scarcely any three together, 
they insensibly followed one another to the delicious shade 
of a broad short avenue of limes, which stretching beyond 
the garden at an equal distance from the river, seemed the 
finish of the pleasure grounds. — It led to nothing; nothing 
but a view at the end over a low stone wall with high 
pillars, which seemed intended, in their erection, to give 
the appearance of an approach to the house, which never 
had been there. Disputable, however, as might be the taste 
of such a termination, it was in itself a charming walk, and 
the view which closed it extremely pretty. — The 
considerable slope, at nearly the foot of which the Abbey 
stood, gradually acquired a steeper form beyond its 
grounds; and at half a mile distant was a bank of 
considerable abruptness and grandeur, well clothed with 
wood; — and at the bottom of this bank, favourably placed 
and sheltered, rose the Abbey Mill Farm, with meadows in 
front, and the river making a close and handsome curve 
around it. 

It was a sweet view — sweet to the eye and the mind. 
English verdure, English culture, English comfort, seen 
under a sun bright, without being oppressive. 

In this walk Emma and Mr. Weston found all the others 
assembled; and towards this view she immediately 
perceived Mr. Knightley and Harriet distinct from the rest, 
quietly leading the way. Mr. Knightley and Harriet! — It 


was an odd tete-a-tete; but she was glad to see it. — There 
had been a time when he would have scorned her as a 
companion, and turned from her with little ceremony. Now 
they seemed in pleasant conversation. There had been a 
time also when Emma would have been sorry to see Harriet 
in a spot so favourable for the Abbey Mill Farm; but now 
she feared it not. It might be safely viewed with all its 
appendages of prosperity and beauty, its rich pastures, 
spreading flocks, orchard in blossom, and light column of 
smoke ascending. — She joined them at the wall, and found 
them more engaged in talking than in looking around. He 
was giving Harriet information as to modes of agriculture, 
etc. and Emma received a smile which seemed to Say, 
“These are my own concerns. I have a right to talk on such 
subjects, without being suspected of introducing Robert 
Martin.” — She did not suspect him. It was too old a story. 
— Robert Martin had probably ceased to think of Harriet. 
— They took a few turns together along the walk. — The 
shade was most refreshing, and Emma found it the 
pleasantest part of the day. 

The next remove was to the house; they must all go in 
and eat; — and they were all seated and busy, and still 
Frank Churchill did not come. Mrs. Weston looked, and 
looked in vain. His father would not own himself uneasy, 
and laughed at her fears; but she could not be cured of 
wishing that he would part with his black mare. He had 
expressed himself as to coming, with more than common 
certainty. “His aunt was so much better, that he had not a 
doubt of getting over to them.” — Mrs. Churchill’s state, 
however, aS many were ready to remind her, was liable to 
such sudden variation as might disappoint her nephew in 
the most reasonable dependence — and Mrs. Weston was at 
last persuaded to believe, or to say, that it must be by some 
attack of Mrs. Churchill that he was prevented coming. — 
Emma looked at Harriet while the point was under 


consideration; she behaved very well, and betrayed no 
emotion. 

The cold repast was over, and the party were to go out 
once more to see what had not yet been seen, the old 
Abbey fish-ponds; perhaps get as far as the clover, which 
was to be begun cutting on the morrow, or, at any rate, 
have the pleasure of being hot, and growing cool again. — 
Mr. Woodhouse, who had already taken his little round in 
the highest part of the gardens, where no damps from the 
river were imagined even by him, stirred no more; and his 
daughter resolved to remain with him, that Mrs. Weston 
might be persuaded away by her husband to the exercise 
and variety which her spirits seemed to need. 

Mr. Knightley had done all in his power for Mr. 
Woodhouse’s entertainment. Books of engravings, drawers 
of medals, cameos, corals, shells, and every other family 
collection within his cabinets, had been prepared for his old 
friend, to while away the morning; and the kindness had 
perfectly answered. Mr. Woodhouse had been exceedingly 
well amused. Mrs. Weston had been shewing them all to 
him, and now he would shew them all to Emma; — 
fortunate in having no other resemblance to a child, than in 
a total want of taste for what he saw, for he was slow, 
constant, and methodical. — Before this second looking 
over was begun, however, Emma walked into the hall for 
the sake of a few moments’ free observation of the 
entrance and ground-plot of the house — and was hardly 
there, when Jane Fairfax appeared, coming quickly in from 
the garden, and with a look of escape. — Little expecting to 
meet Miss Woodhouse so soon, there was a start at first; 
but Miss Woodhouse was the very person she was in quest 
of. 

“Will you be so kind,” said she, “when I am missed, as to 
say that Iam gone home? — I am going this moment. — My 
aunt is not aware how late it is, nor how long we have been 
absent — but I am sure we shall be wanted, and I am 


determined to go directly. — I have said nothing about it to 
any body. It would only be giving trouble and distress. 
Some are gone to the ponds, and some to the lime walk. Till 
they all come in I shall not be missed; and when they do, 
will you have the goodness to say that I am gone?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; — but you are not going to walk 
to Highbury alone?” 

“Yes — what should hurt me? — I walk fast. I shall be at 
home in twenty minutes.” 

“But it is too far, indeed it is, to be walking quite alone. 
Let my father’s servant go with you. — Let me order the 
carriage. It can be round in five minutes.” 

“Thank you, thank you — but on no account. — I would 
rather walk. — And for me to be afraid of walking alone! — 
I, who may so soon have to guard others!” 

She spoke with great agitation; and Emma very feelingly 
replied, “That can be no reason for your being exposed to 
danger now. I must order the carriage. The heat even 
would be danger. — You are fatigued already.” 

“Tam,” — she answered—”! am fatigued; but it is not the 
sort of fatigue — quick walking will refresh me. — Miss 
Woodhouse, we all know at times what it is to be wearied in 
spirits. Mine, I confess, are exhausted. The greatest 
kindness you can shew me, will be to let me have my own 
way, and only say that Iam gone when it is necessary.” 

Emma had not another word to oppose. She saw it all; 
and entering into her feelings, promoted her quitting the 
house immediately, and watched her safely off with the zeal 
of a friend. Her parting look was grateful — and her parting 
words, “Oh! Miss Woodhouse, the comfort of being 
sometimes alone!” — seemed to burst from an overcharged 
heart, and to describe somewhat of the _ continual 
endurance to be practised by her, even towards some of 
those who loved her best. 

“Such a home, indeed! such an aunt!” said Emma, as she 
turned back into the hall again. “I do pity you. And the 


more sensibility you betray of their just horrors, the more I 
Shall like you.” 

Jane had not been gone a quarter of an hour, and they 
had only accomplished some views of St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice, when Frank Churchill entered the room. Emma had 
not been thinking of him, she had forgotten to think of him 
— but she was very glad to see him. Mrs. Weston would be 
at ease. The black mare was blameless; they were right 
who had named Mrs. Churchill as the cause. He had been 
detained by a temporary increase of illness in her; a 
nervous seizure, which had lasted some hours — and he 
had quite given up every thought of coming, till very late; 
— and had he known how hot a ride he should have, and 
how late, with all his hurry, he must be, he believed he 
should not have come at all. The heat was excessive; he had 
never suffered any thing like it — almost wished he had 
staid at home — nothing killed him like heat — he could 
bear any degree of cold, etc., but heat was intolerable — 
and he sat down, at the greatest possible distance from the 
slight remains of Mr. Woodhouse’s fire, looking very 
deplorable. 

“You will soon be cooler, if you sit still,” said Emma. 

“As soon as I am cooler I shall go back again. I could very 
ill be spared — but such a point had been made of my 
coming! You will all be going soon I suppose; the whole 
party breaking up. I met one as I came — Madness in such 
weather! — absolute madness!” 

Emma listened, and looked, and soon perceived that 
Frank Churchill’s state might be best defined by the 
expressive phrase of being out of humour. Some people 
were always cross when they were hot. Such might be his 
constitution; and as she knew that eating and drinking 
were often the cure of such incidental complaints, she 
recommended his taking some refreshment; he would find 
abundance of every thing in the dining-room — and she 
humanely pointed out the door. 


“No — he should not eat. He was not hungry; it would 
only make him hotter.” In two minutes, however, he 
relented in his own favour; and muttering something about 
spruce-beer, walked off. Emma returned all her attention to 
her father, saying in secret — 

“T am glad I have done being in love with him. I should 
not like a man who is so soon discomposed by a hot 
morning. Harriet’s sweet easy temper will not mind it.” 

He was gone long enough to have had a very comfortable 
meal, and came back all the better — grown quite cool — 
and, with good manners, like himself — able to draw a 
chair close to them, take an interest in their employment; 
and regret, in a reasonable way, that he should be so late. 
He was not in his best spirits, but seemed trying to improve 
them; and, at last, made himself talk nonsense very 
agreeably. They were looking over views in Swisserland. 

“As soon as my aunt gets well, I shall go abroad,” said he. 
“T shall never be easy till I have seen some of these places. 
You will have my sketches, some time or other, to look at — 
or my tour to read — or my poem. I shall do something to 
expose myself.” 

“That may be — but not by sketches in Swisserland. You 
will never go to Swisserland. Your uncle and aunt will never 
allow you to leave England.” 

“They may be induced to go too. A warm climate may be 
prescribed for her. I have more than half an expectation of 
our all going abroad. I assure you I have. I feel a strong 
persuasion, this morning, that I shall soon be abroad. I 
ought to travel. I am tired of doing nothing. I want a 
change. I am serious, Miss Woodhouse, whatever your 
penetrating eyes may fancy — I am sick of England — and 
would leave it to-morrow, if I could.” 

“You are sick of prosperity and indulgence. Cannot you 
invent a few hardships for yourself, and be contented to 
stay?” 


“IT sick of prosperity and indulgence! You are quite 
mistaken. I do not look upon myself as either prosperous or 
indulged. I am thwarted in every thing material. I do not 
consider myself at all a fortunate person.” 

“You are not quite so miserable, though, as when you 
first came. Go and eat and drink a little more, and you will 
do very well. Another slice of cold meat, another draught of 
Madeira and water, will make you nearly on a par with the 
rest of us.” 

“No — I shall not stir. I shall sit by you. You are my best 
cure.” 

“We are going to Box Hill to-morrow; — you will join us. 
It is not Swisserland, but it will be something for a young 
man so much in want of a change. You will stay, and go with 
us?” 

“No, certainly not; I shall go home in the cool of the 
evening.” 

“But you may come again in the cool of to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No — It will not be worth while. If I come, I shall be 
Cross.” 

“Then pray stay at Richmond.” 

“But if I do, I shall be crosser still. I can never bear to 
think of you all there without me.” 

“These are difficulties which you must settle for yourself. 
Chuse your own degree of crossness. I shall press you no 
more.” 

The rest of the party were now returning, and all were 
soon collected. With some there was great joy at the sight 
of Frank Churchill; others took it very composedly; but 
there was a very general distress and disturbance on Miss 
Fairfax’s disappearance being explained. That it was time 
for every body to go, concluded the subject; and with a 
short final arrangement for the next day’s scheme, they 
parted. Frank Churchill’s little inclination to exclude 


himself increased so much, that his last words to Emma 
were, 
“Well; — if you wish me to stay and join the party, I will.” 
She smiled her acceptance; and nothing less than a 
summons from Richmond was to take him back before the 
following evening. 


CHAPTER VII 


They had a very fine day for Box Hill; and all the other 
outward circumstances of arrangement, accommodation, 
and punctuality, were in favour of a pleasant party. Mr. 
Weston directed the whole, officiating safely between 
Hartfield and the Vicarage, and every body was in good 
time. Emma and Harriet went together; Miss Bates and her 
niece, with the Eltons; the gentlemen on horseback. Mrs. 
Weston remained with Mr. Woodhouse. Nothing was 
wanting but to be happy when they got there. Seven miles 
were travelled in expectation of enjoyment, and every body 
had a burst of admiration on first arriving; but in the 
general amount of the day there was deficiency. There was 
a languor, a want of spirits, a want of union, which could 
not be got over. They separated too much into parties. The 
Eltons walked together; Mr. Knightley took charge of Miss 
Bates and Jane; and Emma and Harriet belonged to Frank 
Churchill. And Mr. Weston tried, in vain, to make them 
harmonise better. It seemed at first an accidental division, 
but it never materially varied. Mr. and Mrs. Elton, indeed, 
shewed no unwillingness to mix, and be as agreeable as 
they could; but during the two whole hours that were spent 
on the hill, there seemed a principle of separation, between 
the other parties, too strong for any fine prospects, or any 
cold collation, or any cheerful Mr. Weston, to remove. 

At first it was downright dulness to Emma. She had never 
seen Frank Churchill so silent and stupid. He said nothing 
worth hearing — looked without seeing — admired without 
intelligence — listened without knowing what she said. 
While he was so dull, it was no wonder that Harriet should 
be dull likewise; and they were both insufferable. 

When they all sat down it was better; to her taste a great 
deal better, for Frank Churchill grew talkative and gay, 


making her his first object. Every distinguishing attention 
that could be paid, was paid to her. To amuse her, and be 
agreeable in her eyes, seemed all that he cared for — and 
Emma, glad to be enlivened, not sorry to be flattered, was 
gay and easy too, and gave him all the _ friendly 
encouragement, the admission to be gallant, which she had 
ever given in the first and most animating period of their 
acquaintance; but which now, in her own estimation, meant 
nothing, though in the judgment of most people looking on 
it must have had such an appearance as no English word 
but flirtation could very well describe. “Mr. Frank Churchill 
and Miss Woodhouse flirted together excessively.” They 
were laying themselves open to that very phrase — and to 
having it sent off in a letter to Maple Grove by one lady, to 
Ireland by another. Not that Emma was gay and 
thoughtless from any real felicity; it was rather because she 
felt less happy than she had expected. She laughed because 
she was disappointed; and though she liked him for his 
attentions, and thought them all, whether in friendship, 
admiration, or playfulness, extremely judicious, they were 
not winning back her heart. She still intended him for her 
friend. 

“How much I am obliged to you,” said he, “for telling me 
to come to-day! — If it had not been for you, I should 
certainly have lost all the happiness of this party. I had 
quite determined to go away again.” 

“Yes, you were very cross; and I do not know what about, 
except that you were too late for the best strawberries. I 
was a kinder friend than you deserved. But you were 
humble. You begged hard to be commanded to come.” 

“Don’t say I was cross. I was fatigued. The heat 
overcame me.” 

“Tt is hotter to-day.” 

“Not to my feelings. I am perfectly comfortable to-day.” 

“You are comfortable because you are under command.” 

“Your command? — Yes.” 


“Perhaps I intended you to say so, but I meant self- 
command. You had, somehow or other, broken bounds 
yesterday, and run away from your own management; but 
to-day you are got back again — and as I cannot be always 
with you, it is best to believe your temper under your own 
command rather than mine.” 

“Tt comes to the same thing. I can have no self-command 
without a motive. You order me, whether you speak or not. 
And you can be always with me. You are always with me.” 

“Dating from three o’clock yesterday. My perpetual 
influence could not begin earlier, or you would not have 
been so much out of humour before.” 

“Three o’clock yesterday! That is your date. I thought I 
had seen you first in February.” 

“Your gallantry is really unanswerable. But (lowering her 
voice) — nobody speaks except ourselves, and it is rather 
too much to be talking nonsense for the entertainment of 
seven silent people.” 

“T say nothing of which I am ashamed,” replied he, with 
lively impudence. “I saw you first in February. Let every 
body on the Hill hear me if they can. Let my accents swell 
to Mickleham on one side, and Dorking on the other. I saw 
you first in February.” And then  whispering—” Our 
companions are excessively stupid. What shall we do to 
rouse them? Any nonsense will serve. They shall talk. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am ordered by Miss Woodhouse 
(who, wherever she is, presides) to say, that she desires to 
know what you are all thinking of?” 

Some laughed, and answered good-humouredly. Miss 
Bates said a great deal; Mrs. Elton swelled at the idea of 
Miss Woodhouse’s presiding; Mr. Knightley’s answer was 
the most distinct. 

“Is Miss Woodhouse sure that she would like to hear 
what we are all thinking of?” 

“Oh! no, no” — cried Emma, laughing as carelessly as 
she could—”’Upon no account in the world. It is the very 


last thing I would stand the brunt of just now. Let me hear 
any thing rather than what you are all thinking of. I will not 
say quite all. There are one or two, perhaps, (glancing at 
Mr. Weston and Harriet,) whose thoughts I might not be 
afraid of knowing.” 

“It is a sort of thing,” cried Mrs. Elton emphatically, 
“which J should not have thought myself privileged to 
inquire into. Though, perhaps, as the Chaperon of the party 
— ] never was in any circle — exploring parties — young 
ladies — married women—” 

Her mutterings were chiefly to her husband; and he 
murmured, in reply, 

“Very true, my love, very true. Exactly so, indeed — quite 
unheard of — but some ladies say any thing. Better pass it 
off as a joke. Every body knows what is due to you.” 

“Tt will not do,” whispered Frank to Emma; “they are 
most of them affronted. I will attack them with more 
address. Ladies and gentlemen — I am ordered by Miss 
Woodhouse to say, that she waives her right of knowing 
exactly what you may all be thinking of, and only requires 
something very entertaining from each of you, in a general 
way. Here are seven of you, besides myself, (who, she is 
pleased to say, am very entertaining already,) and she only 
demands from each of you either one thing very clever, be 
it prose or verse, original or repeated — or two things 
moderately clever — or three things very dull indeed, and 
she engages to laugh heartily at them all.” 

“Oh! very well,” exclaimed Miss Bates, “then I need not 
be uneasy. “Three things very dull indeed.’ That will just do 
for me, you know. I shall be sure to say three dull things as 
soon as ever I open my mouth, shan’t I? (looking round with 
the most good-humoured dependence on every body’s 
assent) — Do not you all think I shall?” 

Emma could not resist. 

“Ah! ma’am, but there may be a difficulty. Pardon me — 
but you will be limited as to number — only three at once.” 


Miss Bates, deceived by the mock ceremony of her 
manner, did not immediately catch her meaning; but, when 
it burst on her, it could not anger, though a slight blush 
shewed that it could pain her. 

“Ah! — well — to be sure. Yes, I see what she means, 
(turning to Mr. Knightley,) and I will try to hold my tongue. 
I must make myself very disagreeable, or she would not 
have said such a thing to an old friend.” 

“T like your plan,” cried Mr. Weston. “Agreed, agreed. I 
will do my best. I am making a conundrum. How will a 
conundrum reckon?” 

“Low, I am afraid, sir, very low,” answered his son;—” but 
we Shall be indulgent — especially to any one who leads the 
way.” 

“No, no,” said Emma, “it will not reckon low. A 
conundrum of Mr. Weston’s shall clear him and his next 
neighbour. Come, sir, pray let me hear it.” 

“T doubt its being very clever myself,” said Mr. Weston. 
“Tt is too much a matter of fact, but here it is. — What two 
letters of the alphabet are there, that express perfection?” 

“What two letters! — express perfection! I am sure I do 
not know.” 

“Ah! you will never guess. You, (to Emma), I am certain, 
will never guess. — I will tell you. — M. and A. — Em-ma. — 
Do you understand?” 

Understanding and gratification came together. It might 
be a very indifferent piece of wit, but Emma found a great 
deal to laugh at and enjoy in it — and so did Frank and 
Harriet. — It did not seem to touch the rest of the party 
equally; some looked very stupid about it, and Mr. 
Knightley gravely said, 

“This explains the sort of clever thing that is wanted, and 
Mr. Weston has done very well for himself; but he must 
have knocked up every body else. Perfection should not 
have come quite so soon.” 
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“Oh! for myself, I protest I must be excused,” said Mrs. 
Elton; “J really cannot attempt — I am not at all fond of the 
sort of thing. I had an acrostic once sent to me upon my 
own name, which I was not at all pleased with. I knew who 
it came from. An abominable puppy! — You know who I 
mean (nodding to her husband). These kind of things are 
very well at Christmas, when one is sitting round the fire; 
but quite out of place, in my opinion, when one is exploring 
about the country in summer. Miss Woodhouse must excuse 
me. I am not one of those who have witty things at every 
body’s service. I do not pretend to be a wit. I have a great 
deal of vivacity in my own way, but I really must be allowed 
to judge when to speak and when to hold my tongue. Pass 
us, if you please, Mr. Churchill. Pass Mr. E., Knightley, Jane, 
and myself. We have nothing clever to say — not one of us. 

“Yes, yes, pray pass me,” added her husband, with a sort 
of sneering consciousness; “J have nothing to say that can 
entertain Miss Woodhouse, or any other young lady. An old 
married man — quite good for nothing. Shall we walk, 
Augusta?” 

“With all my heart. I am really tired of exploring so long 
on one spot. Come, Jane, take my other arm.” 

Jane declined it, however, and the husband and wife 
walked off. “Happy couple!” said Frank Churchill, as soon 
as they were out of hearing:—”’How well they suit one 
another! — Very lucky — marrying as they did, upon an 


acquaintance formed only in a public place! — They only 
knew each other, I think, a few weeks in Bath! Peculiarly 
lucky! — for as to any real knowledge of a person’s 


disposition that Bath, or any public place, can give — it is 
all nothing; there can be no knowledge. It is only by seeing 
women in their own homes, among their own set, just as 
they always are, that you can form any just judgment. Short 
of that, it is all guess and luck — and will generally be ill- 
luck. How many a man has committed himself on a short 
acquaintance, and rued it all the rest of his life!” 


Miss Fairfax, who had seldom spoken before, except 
among her own confederates, spoke now. 

“Such things do occur, undoubtedly.” — She was stopped 
by a cough. Frank Churchill turned towards her to listen. 

“You were speaking,” said he, gravely. She recovered her 
voice. 

“T was only going to observe, that though such 
unfortunate circumstances do sometimes occur both to 
men and women, I cannot imagine them to be very 
frequent. A hasty and imprudent attachment may arise — 
but there is generally time to recover from it afterwards. I 
would be understood to mean, that it can be only weak, 
irresolute characters, (whose happiness must be always at 
the mercy of chance,) who will suffer an unfortunate 
acquaintance to be an inconvenience, an oppression for 
ever.” 

He made no answer; merely looked, and bowed in 
submission; and soon afterwards said, in a lively tone, 

“Well, I have so little confidence in my own judgment, 
that whenever I marry, I hope some body will chuse my wife 
for me. Will you? (turning to Emma.) Will you chuse a wife 
for me? — I am sure I should like any body fixed on by you. 
You provide for the family, you know, (with a smile at his 
father). Find some body for me. I am in no hurry. Adopt her, 
educate her.” 

“And make her like myself.” 

“By all means, if you can.” 

“Very well. I undertake the commission. You shall have a 
charming wife.” 

“She must be very lively, and have hazle eyes. I care for 
nothing else. I shall go abroad for a couple of years — and 
when I return, I shall come to you for my wife. Remember.” 

Emma was in no danger of forgetting. It was a 
commission to touch every favourite feeling. Would not 
Harriet be the very creature described? Hazle eyes 
excepted, two years more might make her all that he 


wished. He might even have Harriet in his thoughts at the 
moment; who could say? Referring the education to her 
seemed to imply it. 

“Now, ma’am,” said Jane to her aunt, “shall we join Mrs. 
Elton?” 

“If you please, my dear. With all my heart. I am quite 
ready. I was ready to have gone with her, but this will do 
just as well. We shall soon overtake her. There she is — no, 
that’s somebody else. That’s one of the ladies in the Irish 
car party, not at all like her. — Well, I declare—” 

They walked off, followed in half a minute by Mr. 
Knightley. Mr. Weston, his son, Emma, and Harriet, only 
remained; and the young man’s spirits now rose to a pitch 
almost unpleasant. Even Emma grew tired at last of flattery 
and merriment, and wished herself rather walking quietly 
about with any of the others, or sitting almost alone, and 
quite unattended to, in tranquil observation of the beautiful 
views beneath her. The appearance of the servants looking 
out for them to give notice of the carriages was a joyful 
sight; and even the bustle of collecting and preparing to 
depart, and the solicitude of Mrs. Elton to have her 
carriage first, were gladly endured, in the prospect of the 
quiet drive home which was to close the very questionable 
enjoyments of this day of pleasure. Such another scheme, 
composed of so many ill-assorted people, she hoped never 
to be betrayed into again. 

While waiting for the carriage, she found Mr. Knightley 
by her side. He looked around, as if to see that no one were 
near, and then said, 

“Emma, I must once more speak to you as I have been 
used to do: a privilege rather endured than allowed, 
perhaps, but I must still use it. I cannot see you acting 
wrong, without a remonstrance. How could you be so 
unfeeling to Miss Bates? How could you be so insolent in 
your wit to a woman of her character, age, and situation? — 
Emma, I had not thought it possible.” 


Emma recollected, blushed, was sorry, but tried to laugh 
it off. 

“Nay, how could I help saying what I did? — Nobody 
could have helped it. It was not so very bad. I dare say she 
did not understand me.” 

“T assure you she did. She felt your full meaning. She has 
talked of it since. I wish you could have heard how she 
talked of it — with what candour and generosity. I wish you 
could have heard her honouring your forbearance, in being 
able to pay her such attentions, as she was for ever 
receiving from yourself and your father, when her society 
must be so irksome.” 

“Oh!” cried Emma, “I know there is not a better creature 
in the world: but you must allow, that what is good and 
what is ridiculous are most unfortunately blended in her.” 

“They are blended,” said he, “I acknowledge; and, were 
she prosperous, I could allow much for the occasional 
prevalence of the ridiculous over the good. Were she a 
woman of fortune, I would leave every harmless absurdity 
to take its chance, I would not quarrel with you for any 
liberties of manner. Were she your equal in situation — but, 
Emma, consider how far this is from being the case. She is 
poor; she has sunk from the comforts she was born to; and, 
if she live to old age, must probably sink more. Her 
situation should secure your compassion. It was badly 
done, indeed! You, whom she had known from an infant, 
whom she had seen grow up from a period when her notice 
was an honour, to have you now, in thoughtless spirits, and 
the pride of the moment, laugh at her, humble her — and 
before her niece, too — and before others, many of whom 
(certainly some,) would be entirely guided by your 
treatment of her. — This is not pleasant to you, Emma — 
and it is very far from pleasant to me; but I must, I will, — I 
will tell you truths while I can; satisfied with proving myself 
your friend by very faithful counsel, and trusting that you 


will some time or other do me greater justice than you can 
do now.” 

While they talked, they were advancing towards the 
Carriage; it was ready; and, before she could speak again, 
he had handed her in. He had misinterpreted the feelings 
which had kept her face averted, and her tongue 
motionless. They were combined only of anger against 
herself, mortification, and deep concern. She had not been 
able to speak; and, on entering the carriage, sunk back for 
a moment overcome — then reproaching herself for having 
taken no leave, making no acknowledgment, parting in 
apparent sullenness, she looked out with voice and hand 
eager to shew a difference; but it was just too late. He had 
turned away, and the horses were in motion. She continued 
to look back, but in vain; and soon, with what appeared 
unusual speed, they were half way down the hill, and every 
thing left far behind. She was vexed beyond what could 
have been expressed — almost beyond what she could 
conceal. Never had she felt so agitated, mortified, grieved, 
at any circumstance in her life. She was most forcibly 
struck. The truth of this representation there was no 
denying. She felt it at her heart. How could she have been 
so brutal, so cruel to Miss Bates! How could she have 
exposed herself to such ill opinion in any one she valued! 
And how suffer him to leave her without saying one word of 
gratitude, of concurrence, of common kindness! 

Time did not compose her. As she reflected more, she 
seemed but to feel it more. She never had been so 
depressed. Happily it was not necessary to speak. There 
was only Harriet, who seemed not in spirits herself, fagged, 
and very willing to be silent; and Emma felt the tears 
running down her cheeks almost all the way home, without 
being at any trouble to check them, extraordinary as they 
Were. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The wretchedness of a scheme to Box Hill was in Emma’s 
thoughts all the evening. How it might be considered by the 
rest of the party, she could not tell. They, in their different 
homes, and their different ways, might be looking back on 
it with pleasure; but in her view it was a morning more 
completely misspent, more totally bare of rational 
satisfaction at the time, and more to be abhorred in 
recollection, than any she had ever passed. A whole 
evening of back-gammon with her father, was felicity to it. 
There, indeed, lay real pleasure, for there she was giving 
up the sweetest hours of the twenty-four to his comfort; 
and feeling that, unmerited as might be the degree of his 
fond affection and confiding esteem, she could not, in her 
general conduct, be open to any severe reproach. As a 
daughter, she hoped she was not without a heart. She 
hoped no one could have said to her, “How could you be so 
unfeeling to your father? — I must, I will tell you truths 
while I can.” Miss Bates should never again — no, never! If 
attention, in future, could do away the past, she might hope 
to be forgiven. She had been often remiss, her conscience 
told her so; remiss, perhaps, more in thought than fact; 
scornful, ungracious. But it should be so no more. In the 
warmth of true contrition, she would call upon her the very 
next morning, and it should be the beginning, on her side, 
of a regular, equal, kindly intercourse. 

She was just as determined when the morrow came, and 
went early, that nothing might prevent her. It was not 
unlikely, she thought, that she might see Mr. Knightley in 
her way; or, perhaps, he might come in while she were 
paying her visit. She had no objection. She would not be 
ashamed of the appearance of the penitence, so justly and 


truly hers. Her eyes were towards Donwell as she walked, 
but she saw him not. 

“The ladies were all at home.” She had never rejoiced at 
the sound before, nor ever before entered the passage, nor 
walked up the stairs, with any wish of giving pleasure, but 
in conferring obligation, or of deriving it, except in 
subsequent ridicule. 

There was a bustle on her approach; a good deal of 
moving and talking. She heard Miss Bates’s_ voice, 
something was to be done in a hurry; the maid looked 
frightened and awkward; hoped she would be pleased to 
wait a moment, and then ushered her in too soon. The aunt 
and niece seemed both escaping into the adjoining room. 
Jane she had a distinct glimpse of, looking extremely ill; 
and, before the door had shut them out, she heard Miss 
Bates saying, “Well, my dear, I shall say you are laid down 
upon the bed, and I am sure you are ill enough.” 

Poor old Mrs. Bates, civil and humble as usual, looked as 
if she did not quite understand what was going on. 

“T am afraid Jane is not very well,” said she, “but I do not 
know; they tell me she is well. I dare say my daughter will 
be here presently, Miss Woodhouse. I hope you find a chair. 
I wish Hetty had not gone. I am very little able — Have you 
a chair, ma’am? Do you sit where you like? I am sure she 
will be here presently.” 

Emma seriously hoped she would. She had a moment’s 
fear of Miss Bates keeping away from her. But Miss Bates 
soon came—”’Very happy and obliged” — but Emma’s 
conscience told her that there was not the same cheerful 
volubility as before — less ease of look and manner. A very 
friendly inquiry after Miss Fairfax, she hoped, might lead 
the way to a return of old feelings. The touch seemed 
immediate. 

“Ah! Miss Woodhouse, how kind you are! — I suppose you 
have heard — and are come to give us joy. This does not 
seem much like joy, indeed, in me — (twinkling away a tear 


or two) — but it will be very trying for us to part with her, 
after having had her so long, and she has a dreadful 
headache just now, writing all the morning: — such long 
letters, you know, to be written to Colonel Campbell, and 
Mrs. Dixon. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘you will blind yourself’ — for 
tears were in her eyes perpetually. One cannot wonder, one 
cannot wonder. It is a great change; and though she is 
amazingly fortunate — such a situation, I suppose, as no 
young woman before ever met with on first going out — do 
not think us ungrateful, Miss Woodhouse, for such 
surprising good fortune — (again dispersing her tears) — 
but, poor dear soul! if you were to see what a headache she 
has. When one is in great pain, you know one cannot feel 
any blessing quite as it may deserve. She is as low as 
possible. To look at her, nobody would think how delighted 
and happy she is to have secured such a situation. You will 
excuse her not coming to you — she is not able — she is 
gone into her own room — I want her to lie down upon the 
bed. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘I shall say you are laid down upon 
the bed:’ but, however, she is not; she is walking about the 
room. But, now that she has written her letters, she says 
She shall soon be well. She will be extremely sorry to miss 
seeing you, Miss Woodhouse, but your kindness will excuse 
her. You were kept waiting at the door — I was quite 
ashamed — but somehow there was a little bustle — for it 
so happened that we had not heard the knock, and till you 
were on the stairs, we did not know any body was coming. 
‘It is only Mrs. Cole,’ said I, ‘depend upon it. Nobody else 
would come so early.’ ‘Well,’ said she, ‘it must be borne 
some time or other, and it may as well be now.’ But then 
Patty came in, and said it was you. ‘Oh!’ said I, ‘it is Miss 
Woodhouse: I am sure you will like to see her.’—’I can see 
nobody,’ said she; and up she got, and would go away; and 
that was what made us keep you waiting — and extremely 
sorry and ashamed we were. ‘If you must go, my dear,’ said 


I, ‘you must, and I will say you are laid down upon the 
bed.’”“ 

Emma was most sincerely interested. Her heart had been 
long growing kinder towards Jane; and this picture of her 
present sufferings acted as a cure of every former 
ungenerous suspicion, and left her nothing but pity; and 
the remembrance of the less just and less gentle sensations 
of the past, obliged her to admit that Jane might very 
naturally resolve on seeing Mrs. Cole or any other steady 
friend, when she might not bear to see herself. She spoke 
as she felt, with earnest regret and solicitude — sincerely 
wishing that the circumstances which she collected from 
Miss Bates to be now actually determined on, might be as 
much for Miss Fairfax’s advantage and comfort as possible. 
“Tt must be a severe trial to them all. She had understood it 
was to be delayed till Colonel Campbell’s return.” 

“So very kind!” replied Miss Bates. “But you are always 
kind.” 

There was no bearing such an “always;” and to break 
through her dreadful gratitude, Emma made the direct 


inquiry of — 
“Where — may I ask? — is Miss Fairfax going?” 
“To a Mrs. Smallridge — charming woman — most 


superior — to have the charge of her three little girls — 
delightful children. Impossible that any situation could be 
more replete with comfort; if we except, perhaps, Mrs. 
Suckling’s own family, and Mrs. Bragge’s; but Mrs. 
Smallridge is intimate with both, and in the very same 
neighbourhood: — lives only four miles from Maple Grove. 
Jane will be only four miles from Maple Grove.” 

“Mrs. Elton, I suppose, has been the person to whom 
Miss Fairfax owes—” 

“Yes, our good Mrs. Elton. The most indefatigable, true 
friend. She would not take a denial. She would not let Jane 
say, ‘No;’ for when Jane first heard of it, (it was the day 
before yesterday, the very morning we were at Donwell,) 


when Jane first heard of it, she was quite decided against 
accepting the offer, and for the reasons you mention; 
exactly as you say, she had made up her mind to close with 
nothing till Colonel Campbell’s return, and nothing should 
induce her to enter into any engagement at present — and 
so she told Mrs. Elton over and over again — and I am sure 
I had no more idea that she would change her mind! — but 
that good Mrs. Elton, whose judgment never fails her, saw 
farther than I did. It is not every body that would have 
stood out in such a kind way as she did, and refuse to take 
Jane’s answer; but she positively declared she would not 
write any such denial yesterday, as Jane wished her; she 
would wait — and, sure enough, yesterday evening it was 
all settled that Jane should go. Quite a surprize to me! I had 
not the least idea! — Jane took Mrs. Elton aside, and told 
her at once, that upon thinking over the advantages of Mrs. 
Smallridge’s situation, she had come to the resolution of 
accepting it. — I did not know a word of it till it was all 
settled.” 

“You spent the evening with Mrs. Elton?” 

“Yes, all of us; Mrs. Elton would have us come. It was 
settled so, upon the hill, while we were walking about with 
Mr. Knightley. ‘You must all spend your evening with us,’ 
said she—’I positively must have you al/ come.”“ 

“Mr. Knightley was there too, was he?” 

“No, not Mr. Knightley; he declined it from the first; and 
though I thought he would come, because Mrs. Elton 
declared she would not let him off, he did not; — but my 
mother, and Jane, and I, were all there, and a very 
agreeable evening we had. Such kind friends, you know, 
Miss Woodhouse, one must always find agreeable, though 
every body seemed rather fagged after the morning’s party. 
Even pleasure, you know, is fatiguing — and I cannot say 
that any of them seemed very much to have enjoyed it. 
However, / shall always think it a very pleasant party, and 


feel extremely obliged to the kind friends who included me 
in it.” 

“Miss Fairfax, I suppose, though you were not aware of 
it, had been making up her mind the whole day?” 

“T dare say she had.” 

“Whenever the time may come, it must be unwelcome to 
her and all her friends — but I hope her engagement will 
have every alleviation that is possible — I mean, as to the 
character and manners of the family.” 

“Thank you, dear Miss Woodhouse. Yes, indeed, there is 
every thing in the world that can make her happy in it. 
Except the Sucklings and Bragges, there is not such 
another nursery establishment, so liberal and elegant, in all 
Mrs. Elton’s acquaintance. Mrs. Smallridge, a most 
delightful woman! — A style of living almost equal to Maple 
Grove — and as to the children, except the little Sucklings 
and little Bragges, there are not such elegant sweet 
children anywhere. Jane will be treated with such regard 
and kindness! — It will be nothing but pleasure, a life of 
pleasure. — And her salary! — I really cannot venture to 
name her salary to you, Miss Woodhouse. Even you, used as 
you are to great sums, would hardly believe that so much 
could be given to a young person like Jane.” 

“Ah! madam,” cried Emma, “if other children are at all 
like what I remember to have been myself, I should think 
five times the amount of what I have ever yet heard named 
as a Salary on such occasions, dearly earned.” 

“You are so noble in your ideas!” 

“And when is Miss Fairfax to leave you?” 

“Very soon, very soon, indeed; that’s the worst of it. 
Within a fortnight. Mrs. Smallridge is in a great hurry. My 
poor mother does not know how to bear it. So then, I try to 
put it out of her thoughts, and say, Come ma’am, do not let 
us think about it any more.” 

“Her friends must all be sorry to lose her; and will not 
Colonel and Mrs. Campbell be sorry to find that she has 


engaged herself before their return?” 

“Yes; Jane says she is sure they will; but yet, this is such 
a situation as she cannot feel herself justified in declining. I 
was so astonished when she first told me what she had 
been saying to Mrs. Elton, and when Mrs. Elton at the same 
moment came congratulating me upon it! It was before tea 
— stay — no, it could not be before tea, because we were 
just going to cards — and yet it was before tea, because I 
remember thinking — Oh! no, now I recollect, now I have 
it; something happened before tea, but not that. Mr. Elton 
was Called out of the room before tea, old John Abdy’s son 
wanted to speak with him. Poor old John, I have a great 
regard for him; he was clerk to my poor father twenty- 
seven years; and now, poor old man, he is bed-ridden, and 
very poorly with the rheumatic gout in his joints — I must 
go and see him to-day; and so will Jane, I am sure, if she 
gets out at all. And poor John’s son came to talk to Mr. 
Elton about relief from the parish; he is very well to do 
himself, you know, being head man at the Crown, ostler, 
and every thing of that sort, but still he cannot keep his 
father without some help; and so, when Mr. Elton came 
back, he told us what John ostler had been telling him, and 
then it came out about the chaise having been sent to 
Randalls to take Mr. Frank Churchill to Richmond. That 
was what happened before tea. It was after tea that Jane 
spoke to Mrs. Elton.” 

Miss Bates would hardly give Emma time to say how 
perfectly new this circumstance was to her; but as without 
supposing it possible that she could be ignorant of any of 
the particulars of Mr. Frank Churchill’s going, she 
proceeded to give them all, it was of no consequence. 

What Mr. Elton had learned from the ostler on the 
subject, being the accumulation of the ostler’s own 
knowledge, and the knowledge of the servants at Randalls, 
was, that a messenger had come over from Richmond soon 
after the return of the party from Box Hill — which 


messenger, however, had been no more than was expected; 
and that Mr. Churchill had sent his nephew a few lines, 
containing, upon the whole, a tolerable account of Mrs. 
Churchill, and only wishing him not to delay coming back 
beyond the next morning early; but that Mr. Frank 
Churchill having resolved to go home directly, without 
waiting at all, and his horse seeming to have got a cold, 
Tom had been sent off immediately for the Crown chaise, 
and the ostler had stood out and seen it pass by, the boy 
going a good pace, and driving very steady. 

There was nothing in all this either to astonish or 
interest, and it caught Emma’s attention only as it united 
with the subject which already engaged her mind. The 
contrast between Mrs. Churchill’s importance in the world, 
and Jane Fairfax’s, struck her; one was every thing, the 
other nothing — and she sat musing on the difference of 
woman’s destiny, and quite unconscious on what her eyes 
were fixed, till roused by Miss Bates’s saying, 

“Aye, I see what you are thinking of, the pianoforte. What 


is to become of that? — Very true. Poor dear Jane was 
talking of it just now.—’You must go,’ said she. ‘You and I 
must part. You will have no business here. — Let it stay, 


however,’ said she; ‘give it houseroom till Colonel Campbell 
comes back. I shall talk about it to him; he will settle for 
me; he will help me out of all my difficulties.’ — And to this 
day, I do believe, she knows not whether it was his present 
or his daughter’s.” 

Now Emma was obliged to think of the pianoforte; and 
the remembrance of all her former fanciful and unfair 
conjectures was so little pleasing, that she soon allowed 
herself to believe her visit had been long enough; and, with 
a repetition of every thing that she could venture to say of 
the good wishes which she really felt, took leave. 


CHAPTER IX 


Emma’s pensive meditations, as she walked home, were not 
interrupted; but on entering the parlour, she found those 
who must rouse her. Mr. Knightley and Harriet had arrived 
during her absence, and were sitting with her father. — Mr. 
Knightley immediately got up, and in a manner decidedly 
graver than usual, said, 

“T would not go away without seeing you, but I have no 
time to spare, and therefore must now be gone directly. I 
am going to London, to spend a few days with John and 
Isabella. Have you any thing to send or say, besides the 
‘love,’ which nobody carries?” 

“Nothing at all. But is not this a sudden scheme?” 

“Yes — rather — I have been thinking of it some little 
time.” 

Emma was sure he had not forgiven her; he looked unlike 
himself. Time, however, she thought, would tell him that 
they ought to be friends again. While he stood, as if 
meaning to go, but not going — her father began his 
inquiries. 

“Well, my dear, and did you get there safely? — And how 
did you find my worthy old friend and her daughter? — I 
dare say they must have been very much obliged to you for 
coming. Dear Emma has been to call on Mrs. and Miss 
Bates, Mr. Knightley, as I told you before. She is always so 
attentive to them!” 

Emma’s colour was heightened by this unjust praise; and 
with a smile, and shake of the head, which spoke much, she 
looked at Mr. Knightley. — It seemed as if there were an 
instantaneous impression in her favour, as if his eyes 
received the truth from hers, and all that had passed of 
good in her feelings were at once caught and honoured. — 
He looked at her with a glow of regard. She was warmly 


gratified — and in another moment still more so, by a little 
movement of more than common friendliness on his part. — 
He took her hand; — whether she had not herself made the 
first motion, she could not say — she might, perhaps, have 
rather offered it — but he took her hand, pressed it, and 
certainly was on the point of carrying it to his lips — when, 
from some fancy or other, he suddenly let it go. — Why he 
should feel such a scruple, why he should change his mind 


when it was all but done, she could not perceive. — He 
would have judged better, she thought, if he had not 
stopped. — The intention, however, was indubitable; and 


whether it was that his manners had in general so little 
gallantry, or however else it happened, but she thought 
nothing became him more. — It was with him, of so simple, 
yet so dignified a nature. — She could not but recall the 
attempt with great satisfaction. It spoke such perfect amity. 
— He left them immediately afterwards — gone in a 
moment. He always moved with the alertness of a mind 
which could neither be undecided nor dilatory, but now he 
seemed more sudden than usual in his disappearance. 

Emma could not regret her having gone to Miss Bates, 
but she wished she had left her ten minutes earlier; — it 
would have been a great pleasure to talk over Jane 
Fairfax’s situation with Mr. Knightley. — Neither would she 
regret that he should be going to Brunswick Square, for 
she knew how much his visit would be enjoyed — but it 
might have happened at a better time — and to have had 
longer notice of it, would have been pleasanter. — They 
parted thorough friends, however; she could not be 
deceived as to the meaning of his countenance, and his 
unfinished gallantry; — it was all done to assure her that 
she had fully recovered his good opinion. — He had been 
sitting with them half an hour, she found. It was a pity that 
she had not come back earlier! 

In the hope of diverting her father’s thoughts from the 
disagreeableness of Mr. Knightley’s going to London; and 


going so suddenly; and going on horseback, which she 
knew would be all very bad; Emma communicated her news 
of Jane Fairfax, and her dependence on the effect was 
justified; it supplied a very useful check, — interested, 
without disturbing him. He had long made up his mind to 
Jane Fairfax’s going out as governess, and could talk of it 
cheerfully, but Mr. Knightley’s going to London had been an 
unexpected blow. 

“T am very glad, indeed, my dear, to hear she is to be so 
comfortably settled. Mrs. Elton is very good-natured and 
agreeable, and I dare say her acquaintance are just what 
they ought to be. I hope it is a dry situation, and that her 
health will be taken good care of. It ought to be a first 
object, as Iam sure poor Miss Taylor’s always was with me. 
You know, my dear, she is going to be to this new lady what 
Miss Taylor was to us. And I hope she will be better off in 
one respect, and not be induced to go away after it has 
been her home so long.” 

The following day brought news from Richmond to throw 
every thing else into the background. An express arrived at 
Randalls to announce the death of Mrs. Churchill! Though 
her nephew had had no particular reason to hasten back on 
her account, she had not lived above six-and-thirty hours 
after his return. A sudden seizure of a different nature from 
any thing foreboded by her general state, had carried her 
off after a short struggle. The great Mrs. Churchill was no 
more. 

It was felt as such things must be felt. Every body had a 
degree of gravity and sorrow; tenderness towards the 
departed, solicitude for the surviving friends; and, in a 
reasonable time, curiosity to know where she would be 
buried. Goldsmith tells us, that when lovely woman stoops 
to folly, she has nothing to do but to die; and when she 
stoops to be disagreeable, it is equally to be recommended 
as a Clearer of ill-fame. Mrs. Churchill, after being disliked 
at least twenty-five years, was now spoken of with 


compassionate allowances. In one point she was fully 
justified. She had never been admitted before to be 
seriously ill. The event acquitted her of all the fancifulness, 
and all the selfishness of imaginary complaints. 

“Poor Mrs. Churchill! no doubt she had been suffering a 
great deal: more than any body had ever supposed — and 
continual pain would try the temper. It was a sad event — a 
great shock — with all her faults, what would Mr. Churchill 
do without her? Mr. Churchill’s loss would be dreadful 
indeed. Mr. Churchill would never get over it.” — Even Mr. 
Weston shook his head, and looked solemn, and said, “Ah! 
poor woman, who would have thought it!” and resolved, 
that his mourning should be as handsome as possible; and 
his wife sat sighing and moralising over her broad hems 
with a commiseration and good sense, true and steady. 
How it would affect Frank was among the earliest thoughts 
of both. It was also a very early speculation with Emma. 
The character of Mrs. Churchill, the grief of her husband — 
her mind glanced over them both with awe and compassion 
— and then rested with lightened feelings on how Frank 
might be affected by the event, how benefited, how freed. 
She saw in a moment all the possible good. Now, an 
attachment to Harriet Smith would have nothing to 
encounter. Mr. Churchill, independent of his wife, was 
feared by nobody; an easy, guidable man, to be persuaded 
into any thing by his nephew. All that remained to be 
wished was, that the nephew should form the attachment, 
as, with all her goodwill in the cause, Emma could feel no 
certainty of its being already formed. 

Harriet behaved extremely well on the occasion, with 
great self-command. What ever she might feel of brighter 
hope, she betrayed nothing. Emma was gratified, to 
observe such a proof in her of strengthened character, and 
refrained from any allusion that might endanger its 
maintenance. They spoke, therefore, of Mrs. Churchill’s 
death with mutual forbearance. 


Short letters from Frank were received at Randalls, 
communicating all that was immediately important of their 
state and plans. Mr. Churchill was better than could be 
expected; and their first removal, on the departure of the 
funeral for Yorkshire, was to be to the house of a very old 
friend in Windsor, to whom Mr. Churchill had been 
promising a visit the last ten years. At present, there was 
nothing to be done for Harriet; good wishes for the future 
were all that could yet be possible on Emma’s side. 

It was a more pressing concern to shew attention to Jane 
Fairfax, whose prospects were closing, while Harriet’s 
opened, and whose engagements now allowed of no delay 
in any one at Highbury, who wished to shew her kindness — 
and with Emma it was grown into a first wish. She had 
scarcely a stronger regret than for her past coldness; and 
the person, whom she had been so many months 
neglecting, was now the very one on whom she would have 
lavished every distinction of regard or sympathy. She 
wanted to be of use to her; wanted to shew a value for her 
society, and testify respect and consideration. She resolved 
to prevail on her to spend a day at Hartfield. A note was 
written to urge it. The invitation was refused, and by a 
verbal message. “Miss Fairfax was not well enough to 
write;” and when Mr. Perry called at Hartfield, the same 
morning, it appeared that she was so much indisposed as to 
have been visited, though against her own consent, by 
himself, and that she was_ suffering under severe 
headaches, and a nervous fever to a degree, which made 
him doubt the possibility of her going to Mrs. Smallridge’s 
at the time proposed. Her health seemed for the moment 
completely deranged — appetite quite gone — and though 
there were no absolutely alarming symptoms, nothing 
touching the pulmonary complaint, which was the standing 
apprehension of the family, Mr. Perry was uneasy about her. 
He thought she had undertaken more than she was equal 
to, and that she felt it so herself, though she would not own 


it. Her spirits seemed overcome. Her present home, he 
could not but observe, was unfavourable to a nervous 
disorder: — confined always to one room; — he could have 
wished it otherwise — and her good aunt, though his very 
old friend, he must acknowledge to be not the best 
companion for an invalid of that description. Her care and 
attention could not be questioned; they were, in fact, only 
too great. He very much feared that Miss Fairfax derived 
more evil than good from them. Emma listened with the 
warmest concern; grieved for her more and more, and 
looked around eager to discover some way of being useful. 
To take her — be it only an hour or two — from her aunt, to 
give her change of air and scene, and quiet rational 
conversation, even for an hour or two, might do her good; 
and the following morning she wrote again to say, in the 
most feeling language she could command, that she would 
call for her in the carriage at any hour that Jane would 
name — mentioning that she had Mr. Perry’s decided 
opinion, in favour of such exercise for his patient. The 
answer was only in this short note: 

“Miss Fairfax’s compliments and thanks, but is quite 
unequal to any exercise.” 

Emma felt that her own note had deserved something 
better; but it was impossible to quarrel with words, whose 
tremulous inequality shewed indisposition so plainly, and 
she thought only of how she might best counteract this 
unwillingness to be seen or assisted. In spite of the answer, 
therefore, she ordered the carriage, and drove to Mrs. 
Bates’s, in the hope that Jane would be induced to join her 
— but it would not do; — Miss Bates came to the carriage 
door, all gratitude, and agreeing with her most earnestly in 
thinking an airing might be of the greatest service — and 
every thing that message could do was tried — but all in 
vain. Miss Bates was obliged to return without success; 
Jane was quite unpersuadable; the mere proposal of going 
out seemed to make her worse. — Emma wished she could 


have seen her, and tried her own powers; but, almost 
before she could hint the wish, Miss Bates made it appear 
that she had promised her niece on no account to let Miss 
Woodhouse in. “Indeed, the truth was, that poor dear Jane 
could not bear to see any body — any body at all — Mrs. 
Elton, indeed, could not be denied — and Mrs. Cole had 
made such a point — and Mrs. Perry had said so much — 
but, except them, Jane would really see nobody.” 

Emma did not want to be classed with the Mrs. Eltons, 
the Mrs. Perrys, and the Mrs. Coles, who would force 
themselves anywhere; neither could she feel any right of 
preference herself — she submitted, therefore, and only 
questioned Miss Bates farther as to her niece’s appetite 
and diet, which she longed to be able to assist. On that 
subject poor Miss Bates was very unhappy, and very 
communicative; Jane would hardly eat any thing: — Mr. 
Perry recommended nourishing food; but every thing they 
could command (and never had any body such good 
neighbours) was distasteful. 

Emma, on reaching home, called the housekeeper 
directly, to an examination of her stores; and some 
arrowroot of very superior quality was speedily despatched 
to Miss Bates with a most friendly note. In half an hour the 
arrowroot was returned, with a thousand thanks from Miss 
Bates, but “dear Jane would not be satisfied without its 
being sent back; it was a thing she could not take — and, 
moreover, she insisted on her saying, that she was not at all 
in want of any thing.” 

When Emma afterwards heard that Jane Fairfax had been 
seen wandering about the meadows, at some distance from 
Highbury, on the afternoon of the very day on which she 
had, under the plea of being unequal to any exercise, so 
peremptorily refused to go out with her in the carriage, she 
could have no doubt — putting every thing together — that 
Jane was resolved to receive no kindness from her. She was 
sorry, very sorry. Her heart was grieved for a state which 


seemed but the more pitiable from this sort of irritation of 
Spirits, inconsistency of action, and inequality of powers; 
and it mortified her that she was given so little credit for 
proper feeling, or esteemed so little worthy as a friend: but 
she had the consolation of knowing that her intentions 
were good, and of being able to say to herself, that could 
Mr. Knightley have been privy to all her attempts of 
assisting Jane Fairfax, could he even have seen into her 
heart, he would not, on this occasion, have found any thing 
to reprove. 


CHAPTER X 


One morning, about ten days after Mrs. Churchill’s 
decease, Emma was called downstairs to Mr. Weston, who 
“could not stay five minutes, and wanted particularly to 
speak with her.” — He met her at the parlour-door, and 
hardly asking her how she did, in the natural key of his 
voice, sunk it immediately, to say, unheard by her father, 

“Can you come to Randalls at any time this morning? — 
Do, if it be possible. Mrs. Weston wants to see you. She 
must see you.” 

“Ts she unwell?” 

“No, no, not at all — only a little agitated. She would 
have ordered the carriage, and come to you, but she must 
see you alone, and that you know — (nodding towards her 
father) — Humph! — Can you come?” 

“Certainly. This moment, if you please. It is impossible to 
refuse what you ask in such a way. But what can be the 
matter? — Is she really not ill?” 

“Depend upon me — but ask no more questions. You will 
know it all in time. The most unaccountable business! But 
hush, hush!” 

To guess what all this meant, was impossible even for 
Emma. Something really important seemed announced by 
his looks; but, as her friend was well, she endeavoured not 
to be uneasy, and settling it with her father, that she would 
take her walk now, she and Mr. Weston were soon out of 
the house together and on their way at a quick pace for 
Randalls. 

“Now,” — said Emma, when they were fairly beyond the 
sweep gates,—”now Mr. Weston, do let me know what has 
happened.” 

“No, no,” — he gravely replied.—’Don’t ask me. I 
promised my wife to leave it all to her. She will break it to 


you better than I can. Do not be impatient, Emma; it will all 
come out too soon.” 

“Break it to me,” cried Emma, standing still with terror. 
—” Good God! — Mr. Weston, tell me at once. — Something 
has happened in Brunswick Square. I know it has. Tell me, I 
charge you tell me this moment what it is.” 

“No, indeed you are mistaken.” — 

“Mr. Weston do not trifle with me. — Consider how many 
of my dearest friends are now in Brunswick Square. Which 
of them is it? — I charge you by all that is sacred, not to 
attempt concealment.” 

“Upon my word, Emma.” — 

“Your word! — why not your honour! — why not say upon 
your honour, that it has nothing to do with any of them? 
Good Heavens! — What can be to be broke to me, that does 
not relate to one of that family?” 

“Upon my honour,” said he very seriously, “it does not. It 
is not in the smallest degree connected with any human 
being of the name of Knightley.” 

Emma’s courage returned, and she walked on. 

“T was wrong,” he continued, “in talking of its being 
broke to you. I should not have used the expression. In fact, 
it does not concern you — it concerns only myself, — that 
is, we hope. — Humph! — In short, my dear Emma, there is 
no occasion to be so uneasy about it. I don’t say that it is 
not a disagreeable business — but things might be much 
worse. — If we walk fast, we shall soon be at Randalls.” 

Emma found that she must wait; and now it required 
little effort. She asked no more questions therefore, merely 
employed her own fancy, and that soon pointed out to her 
the probability of its being some money concern — 
something just come to light, of a disagreeable nature in 
the circumstances of the family, — something which the 
late event at Richmond had brought forward. Her fancy 
was very active. Half a dozen natural children, perhaps — 
and poor Frank cut off! — This, though very undesirable, 


would be no matter of agony to her. It inspired little more 
than an animating curiosity. 

“Who is that gentleman on horseback?” said she, as they 
proceeded — speaking more to assist Mr. Weston in 
keeping his secret, than with any other view. 

“T do not know. — One of the Otways. — Not Frank; — it 
is not Frank, I assure you. You will not see him. He is half 
way to Windsor by this time.” 

“Has your son been with you, then?” 

“Oh! yes — did not you know? — Well, well, never mind.” 

For a moment he was silent; and then added, in a tone 
much more guarded and demure, 

“Yes, Frank came over this morning, just to ask us how 
we did.” 

They hurried on, and were speedily at Randalls.—” Well, 
my dear,” said he, as they entered the room—”I have 
brought her, and now I hope you will soon be better. I shall 
leave you together. There is no use in delay. I shall not be 
far off, if you want me.” — And Emma distinctly heard him 
add, in a lower tone, before he quitted the room,—’”I have 
been as good as my word. She has not the least idea.” 

Mrs. Weston was looking so ill, and had an air of so much 
perturbation, that Emma’s uneasiness increased; and the 
moment they were alone, she eagerly said, 

“What is it my dear friend? Something of a very 
unpleasant nature, I find, has occurred; — do let me know 
directly what it is. I have been walking all this way in 
complete suspense. We both abhor suspense. Do not let 
mine continue longer. It will do you good to speak of your 
distress, whatever it may be.” 

“Have you indeed no idea?” said Mrs. Weston in a 
trembling voice. “Cannot you, my dear Emma — cannot you 
form a guess as to what you are to hear?” 

“So far as that it relates to Mr. Frank Churchill, I do 
guess.” 


“You are right. It does relate to him, and I will tell you 
directly;’” (resuming her work, and seeming resolved 
against looking up.) “He has been here this very morning, 
on a most extraordinary errand. It is impossible to express 
our surprize. He came to speak to his father on a subject, — 
to announce an attachment—” 

She stopped to breathe. Emma thought first of herself, 
and then of Harriet. 

“More than an attachment, indeed,” resumed Mrs. 
Weston; “an engagement — a positive engagement. — What 
will you say, Emma — what will any body say, when it is 
known that Frank Churchill and Miss Fairfax are engaged; 
— nay, that they have been long engaged!” 


Emma even jumped with surprize; — and, horror-struck, 
exclaimed, 
“Jane Fairfax! — Good God! You are not serious? You do 


not mean it?” 

“You may well be amazed,” returned Mrs. Weston, still 
averting her eyes, and talking on with eagerness, that 
Emma might have time to recover—”’You may well be 
amazed. But it is even so. There has been a solemn 
engagement between them ever since October — formed at 
Weymouth, and kept a secret from every body. Not a 
creature knowing it but themselves — neither the 
Campbells, nor her family, nor his. — It is so wonderful, 
that though perfectly convinced of the fact, it is yet almost 
incredible to myself. I can hardly believe it. — I thought I 
knew him.” 

Emma scarcely heard what was said. — Her mind was 
divided between two ideas — her own former conversations 
with him about Miss Fairfax; and poor Harriet; — and for 
some time she could only exclaim, and _ require 
confirmation, repeated confirmation. 

“Well,” said she at last, trying to recover herself; “this is 
a circumstance which I must think of at least half a day, 


before I can at all comprehend it. What! — engaged to her 
all the winter — before either of them came to Highbury?” 

“Engaged since October, — secretly engaged. — It has 
hurt me, Emma, very much. It has hurt his father equally. 
Some part of his conduct we cannot excuse.” 

Emma pondered a moment, and then replied, “I will not 
pretend not to understand you; and to give you all the relief 
in my power, be assured that no such effect has followed 
his attentions to me, as you are apprehensive of.” 

Mrs. Weston looked up, afraid to believe; but Emma’s 
countenance was as steady as her words. 

“That you may have less difficulty in believing this boast, 
of my present perfect indifference,” she continued, “I will 
farther tell you, that there was a period in the early part of 
our acquaintance, when I did like him, when I was very 
much disposed to be attached to him — nay, was attached 
— and how it came to cease, is perhaps the wonder. 
Fortunately, however, it did cease. I have really for some 
time past, for at least these three months, cared nothing 
about him. You may believe me, Mrs. Weston. This is the 
simple truth.” 

Mrs. Weston kissed her with tears of joy; and when she 
could find utterance, assured her, that this protestation had 
done her more good than any thing else in the world could 
do. 

“Mr. Weston will be almost as much relieved as myself,” 
said she. “On this point we have been wretched. It was our 
darling wish that you might be attached to each other — 
and we were persuaded that it was so. — Imagine what we 
have been feeling on your account.” 

“IT have escaped; and that I should escape, may be a 
matter of grateful wonder to you and myself. But this does 
not acquit him, Mrs. Weston; and I must say, that I think 
him greatly to blame. What right had he to come among us 
with affection and faith engaged, and with manners so very 
disengaged? What right had he to endeavour to please, as 


he certainly did — to distinguish any one young woman 
with persevering attention, as he certainly did — while he 
really belonged to another? — How could he tell what 
mischief he might be doing? — How could he tell that he 
might not be making me in love with him? — very wrong, 
very wrong indeed.” 

“From something that he said, my dear Emma, I rather 
imagine—” 

“And how could she bear such behaviour! Composure 
with a witness! to look on, while repeated attentions were 
offering to another woman, before her face, and not resent 
it. — That is a degree of placidity, which I can neither 
comprehend nor respect.” 

“There were misunderstandings between them, Emma; 
he said so expressly. He had not time to enter into much 
explanation. He was here only a quarter of an hour, and in 
a State of agitation which did not allow the full use even of 
the time he could stay — but that there had been 
misunderstandings he decidedly said. The present crisis, 
indeed, seemed to be brought on by them; and those 
misunderstandings might very possibly arise from the 
impropriety of his conduct.” 

“Impropriety! Oh! Mrs. Weston — it is too calm a 
censure. Much, much beyond impropriety! — It has sunk 
him, I cannot say how it has sunk him in my opinion. So 
unlike what a man should be! — None of that upright 
integrity, that strict adherence to truth and principle, that 
disdain of trick and littleness, which a man should display 
in every transaction of his life.” 

“Nay, dear Emma, now I must take his part; for though 
he has been wrong in this instance, I have known him long 
enough to answer for his having many, very many, good 
qualities; and—” 

“Good God!” cried Emma, not attending to her.—” Mrs. 
Smallridge, too! Jane actually on the point of going as 
governess! What could he mean by such _ horrible 


indelicacy? To suffer her to engage herself — to suffer her 
even to think of such a measure!” 

“He knew nothing about it, Emma. On this article I can 
fully acquit him. It was a private resolution of hers, not 
communicated to him — or at least not communicated in a 
way to carry conviction. — Till yesterday, I know he said he 
was in the dark as to her plans. They burst on him, I do not 
know how, but by some letter or message — and it was the 
discovery of what she was doing, of this very project of 
hers, which determined him to come forward at once, own 
it all to his uncle, throw himself on his kindness, and, in 
short, put an end to the miserable state of concealment that 
had been carrying on so long.” 

Emma began to listen better. 

“T am to hear from him soon,” continued Mrs. Weston. 
“He told me at parting, that he should soon write; and he 
spoke in a manner which seemed to promise me many 
particulars that could not be given now. Let us wait, 
therefore, for this letter. It may bring many extenuations. It 
may make many things intelligible and excusable which 
now are not to be understood. Don’t let us be severe, don’t 
let us be in a hurry to condemn him. Let us have patience. I 
must love him; and now that I am satisfied on one point, the 
one material point, I am sincerely anxious for its all turning 
out well, and ready to hope that it may. They must both 
have suffered a great deal under such a system of secresy 
and concealment.” 

“ His sufferings,” replied Emma dryly, “do not appear to 
have done him much harm. Well, and how did Mr. Churchill 
take it?” 

“Most favourably for his nephew — gave his consent with 
scarcely a difficulty. Conceive what the events of a week 
have done in that family! While poor Mrs. Churchill lived, I 
suppose there could not have been a hope, a chance, a 
possibility; — but scarcely are her remains at rest in the 
family vault, than her husband is persuaded to act exactly 


opposite to what she would have required. What a blessing 
it is, when undue influence does not survive the grave! — 
He gave his consent with very little persuasion.” 

“Ah!” thought Emma, “he would have done as much for 
Harriet.” 

“This was settled last night, and Frank was off with the 
light this morning. He stopped at Highbury, at the Bates’s, I 
fancy, some time — and then came on hither; but was in 
such a hurry to get back to his uncle, to whom he is just 
now more necessary than ever, that, as I tell you, he could 
stay with us but a quarter of an hour. — He was very much 
agitated — very much, indeed — to a degree that made him 
appear quite a different creature from any thing I had ever 
seen him before. — In addition to all the rest, there had 
been the shock of finding her so very unwell, which he had 
had no previous suspicion of — and there was every 
appearance of his having been feeling a great deal.” 

“And do you really believe the affair to have been 
carrying on with such perfect secresy? — The Campbells, 
the Dixons, did none of them know of the engagement?” 

Emma could not speak the name of Dixon without a little 
blush. 

“None; not one. He positively said that it had been 
known to no being in the world but their two selves.” 

“Well,” said Emma, “I suppose we shall gradually grow 
reconciled to the idea, and I wish them very happy. But I 
Shall always think it a very abominable sort of proceeding. 
What has it been but a system of hypocrisy and deceit, — 
espionage, and treachery? — To come among us with 
professions of openness and simplicity; and such a league 
in secret to judge us all! — Here have we been, the whole 
winter and spring, completely duped, fancying ourselves all 
on an equal footing of truth and honour, with two people in 
the midst of us who may have been carrying round, 
comparing and sitting in judgment on sentiments and 
words that were never meant for both to hear. — They must 


take the consequence, if they have heard each other spoken 
of in a way not perfectly agreeable!” 

“T am quite easy on that head,” replied Mrs. Weston. “I 
am very sure that I never said any thing of either to the 
other, which both might not have heard.” 

“You are in luck. — Your only blunder was confined to my 
ear, when you imagined a certain friend of ours in love with 
the lady.” 

“True. But as I have always had a thoroughly good 
opinion of Miss Fairfax, I never could, under any blunder, 
have spoken ill of her; and as to speaking ill of him, there I 
must have been safe.” 

At this moment Mr. Weston appeared at a little distance 
from the window, evidently on the watch. His wife gave him 
a look which invited him in; and, while he was coming 
round, added, “Now, dearest Emma, let me intreat you to 
say and look every thing that may set his heart at ease, and 
incline him to be satisfied with the match. Let us make the 
best of it — and, indeed, almost every thing may be fairly 
said in her favour. It is not a connexion to gratify; but if Mr. 
Churchill does not feel that, why should we? and it may be 
a very fortunate circumstance for him, for Frank, I mean, 
that he should have attached himself to a girl of such 
steadiness of character and good judgment as I have 
always given her credit for — and still am disposed to give 
her credit for, in spite of this one great deviation from the 
strict rule of right. And how much may be said in her 
situation for even that error!” 

“Much, indeed!” cried Emma feelingly. “If a woman can 
ever be excused for thinking only of herself, it is in a 
situation like Jane Fairfax’s. — Of such, one may almost Say, 
that ‘the world is not their’s, nor the world’s law.’“ 

She met Mr. Weston on his entrance, with a smiling 
countenance, exclaiming, 

“A very pretty trick you have been playing me, upon my 
word! This was a device, I suppose, to sport with my 


curiosity, and exercise my talent of guessing. But you really 
frightened me. I thought you had lost half your property, at 
least. And here, instead of its being a matter of condolence, 
it turns out to be one of congratulation. — I congratulate 
you, Mr. Weston, with all my heart, on the prospect of 
having one of the most lovely and accomplished young 
women in England for your daughter.” 

A glance or two between him and his wife, convinced him 
that all was as right as this speech proclaimed; and its 
happy effect on his spirits was immediate. His air and voice 
recovered their usual briskness: he shook her heartily and 
gratefully by the hand, and entered on the subject in a 
manner to prove, that he now only wanted time and 
persuasion to think the engagement no very bad thing. His 
companions suggested only what could palliate 
imprudence, or smooth objections; and by the time they 
had talked it all over together, and he had talked it all over 
again with Emma, in their walk back to Hartfield, he was 
become perfectly reconciled, and not far from thinking it 
the very best thing that Frank could possibly have done. 


CHAPTER XI 


“Harriet, poor Harriet!” — Those were the words; in them 
lay the tormenting ideas which Emma could not get rid of, 
and which constituted the real misery of the business to 
her. Frank Churchill had behaved very ill by herself — very 
ill in many ways, — but it was not so much his behaviour as 
her own, which made her so angry with him. It was the 
scrape which he had drawn her into on Harriet’s account, 
that gave the deepest hue to his offence. — Poor Harriet! to 
be a second time the dupe of her misconceptions and 
flattery. Mr. Knightley had spoken prophetically, when he 
once said, “Emma, you have been no friend to Harriet 
Smith.” — She was afraid she had done her nothing but 
disservice. — It was true that she had not to charge herself, 
in this instance as in the former, with being the sole and 
original author of the mischief; with having suggested such 
feelings as might otherwise never have entered Harriet’s 
imagination; for Harriet had acknowledged her admiration 
and preference of Frank Churchill before she had ever 
given her a hint on the subject; but she felt completely 
guilty of having encouraged what she might have 
repressed. She might have prevented the indulgence and 
increase of such sentiments. Her influence would have 
been enough. And now she was very conscious that she 
ought to have prevented them. — She felt that she had 
been risking her friend’s happiness on most insufficient 
grounds. Common sense would have directed her to tell 
Harriet, that she must not allow herself to think of him, and 
that there were five hundred chances to one against his 
ever caring for her.—” But, with common sense,” she added, 
“T am afraid I have had little to do.” 

She was extremely angry with herself. If she could not 
have been angry with Frank Churchill too, it would have 


been dreadful. — As for Jane Fairfax, she might at least 
relieve her feelings from any present solicitude on her 
account. Harriet would be anxiety enough; she need no 
longer be unhappy about Jane, whose troubles and whose 
ill-health having, of course, the same origin, must be 


equally under cure. — Her days of insignificance and evil 
were over. — She would soon be well, and happy, and 
prosperous. — Emma could now imagine why her own 


attentions had been slighted. This discovery laid many 
smaller matters open. No doubt it had been from jealousy. 
— In Jane’s eyes she had been a rival; and well might any 
thing she could offer of assistance or regard be repulsed. 
An airing in the Hartfield carriage would have been the 
rack, and arrowroot from the Hartfield storeroom must 
have been poison. She understood it all; and as far as her 
mind could disengage itself from the injustice and 
selfishness of angry feelings, she acknowledged that Jane 
Fairfax would have neither elevation nor happiness beyond 
her desert. But poor Harriet was such an engrossing 
charge! There was little sympathy to be spared for any 
body else. Emma was sadly fearful that this second 
disappointment would be more severe than the first. 
Considering the very superior claims of the object, it ought; 
and judging by its apparently stronger effect on Harriet’s 
mind, producing reserve and self-command, it would. — 
She must communicate the painful truth, however, and as 
soon as possible. An injunction of secresy had been among 
Mr. Weston’s parting words. “For the present, the whole 
affair was to be completely a secret. Mr. Churchill had 
made a point of it, as a token of respect to the wife he had 
so very recently lost; and every body admitted it to be no 
more than due decorum.” — Emma had promised; but still 
Harriet must be excepted. It was her superior duty. 

In spite of her vexation, she could not help feeling it 
almost ridiculous, that she should have the very same 
distressing and delicate office to perform by Harriet, which 


Mrs. Weston had just gone through by herself. The 
intelligence, which had been so anxiously announced to her, 
she was now to be anxiously announcing to another. Her 
heart beat quick on hearing Harriet’s footstep and voice; 
so, she supposed, had poor Mrs. Weston felt when she was 
approaching Randalls. Could the event of the disclosure 
bear an equal resemblance! — But of that, unfortunately, 
there could be no chance. 

“Well, Miss Woodhouse!” cried Harriet, coming eagerly 
into the room—’ is not this the oddest news that ever was?” 

“What news do you mean?” replied Emma, unable to 
guess, by look or voice, whether Harriet could indeed have 
received any hint. 

“About Jane Fairfax. Did you ever hear any thing so 
strange? Oh! — you need not be afraid of owning it to me, 
for Mr. Weston has told me himself. I met him just now. He 
told me it was to be a great secret; and, therefore, I should 
not think of mentioning it to any body but you, but he said 
you knew it.” 

“What did Mr. Weston tell you?” — said Emma, still 
perplexed. 

“Oh! he told me all about it; that Jane Fairfax and Mr. 
Frank Churchill are to be married, and that they have been 
privately engaged to one another this long while. How very 
odd!” 

It was, indeed, so odd; Harriet’s behaviour was so 
extremely odd, that Emma did not know how to understand 
it. Her character appeared absolutely changed. She seemed 
to propose shewing no agitation, or disappointment, or 
peculiar concern in the discovery. Emma looked at her, 
quite unable to speak. 

“Had you any idea,” cried Harriet, “of his being in love 
with her? — You, perhaps, might. — You (blushing as she 
spoke) who can see into every body’s heart; but nobody 
else—” 


“Upon my word,” said Emma, “I begin to doubt my 
having any such talent. Can you seriously ask me, Harriet, 
whether I imagined him attached to another woman at the 
very time that I was — tacitly, if not openly — encouraging 
you to give way to your own feelings? — I never had the 
slightest suspicion, till within the last hour, of Mr. Frank 
Churchill’s having the least regard for Jane Fairfax. You 
may be very sure that if I had, I should have cautioned you 
accordingly.” 

“Me!” cried Harriet, colouring, and astonished. “Why 
should you caution me? — You do not think I care about Mr. 
Frank Churchill.” 

“T am delighted to hear you speak so stoutly on the 
subject,” replied Emma, smiling; “but you do not mean to 
deny that there was a time — and not very distant either — 
when you gave me reason to understand that you did care 
about him?” 

“Him! — never, never. Dear Miss Woodhouse, how could 
you so mistake me?” turning away distressed. 

“Harriet!” cried Emma, after a moment’s pause—” What 
do you mean? — Good Heaven! what do you mean? — 
Mistake you! — Am I to suppose then?—” 

She could not speak another word. — Her voice was lost; 
and she sat down, waiting in great terror till Harriet should 
answer. 

Harriet, who was standing at some distance, and with 
face turned from her, did not immediately say any thing; 
and when she did speak, it was in a voice nearly as agitated 
as Emma’s. 

“T should not have thought it possible,” she began, “that 
you could have misunderstood me! I know we agreed never 
to name him — but considering how infinitely superior he is 
to every body else, I should not have thought it possible 
that I could be supposed to mean any other person. Mr. 
Frank Churchill, indeed! I do not know who would ever look 
at him in the company of the other. I hope I have a better 


taste than to think of Mr. Frank Churchill, who is like 
nobody by his side. And that you should have been so 
mistaken, is amazing! — I am sure, but for believing that 
you entirely approved and meant to encourage me in my 
attachment, I should have considered it at first too great a 
presumption almost, to dare to think of him. At first, if you 
had not told me that more wonderful things had happened; 
that there had been matches of greater disparity (those 
were your very words); — I should not have dared to give 
way to — I should not have thought it possible — But if you, 
who had been always acquainted with him—” 

“Harriet!” cried Emma, collecting herself resolutely 
—"Let us understand each other now, without the 
possibility of farther mistake. Are you speaking of — Mr. 
Knightley?” 

“To be sure I am. I never could have an idea of any body 
else — and so I thought you knew. When we talked about 
him, it was as clear as possible.” 

“Not quite,” returned Emma, with forced calmness, “for 
all that you then said, appeared to me to relate to a 
different person. I could almost assert that you had named 
Mr. Frank Churchill. I am sure the service Mr. Frank 
Churchill had rendered you, in protecting you from the 
gipsies, was spoken of.” 

“Oh! Miss Woodhouse, how you do forget!” 

“My dear Harriet, I perfectly remember the substance of 
what I said on the occasion. I told you that I did not wonder 
at your attachment; that considering the service he had 
rendered you, it was extremely natural: — and you agreed 
to it, expressing yourself very warmly as to your sense of 
that service, and mentioning even what your sensations 
had been in seeing him come forward to your rescue. — 
The impression of it is strong on my memory.” 

“Oh, dear,” cried Harriet, “now I recollect what you 
mean; but I was thinking of something very different at the 
time. It was not the gipsies — it was not Mr. Frank 


Churchill that I meant. No! (with some elevation) I was 
thinking of a much more precious circumstance — of Mr. 
Knightley’s coming and asking me to dance, when Mr. Elton 
would not stand up with me; and when there was no other 
partner in the room. That was the kind action; that was the 
noble benevolence and generosity; that was the service 
which made me begin to feel how superior he was to every 
other being upon earth.” 

“Good God!” cried Emma, “this has been a most 
unfortunate — most deplorable mistake! — What is to be 
done?” 

“You would not have encouraged me, then, if you had 
understood me? At least, however, I cannot be worse off 
than I should have been, if the other had been the person; 
and now — it is possible—” 

She paused a few moments. Emma could not speak. 

“TI do not wonder, Miss Woodhouse,” she resumed, “that 
you should feel a great difference between the two, as to 
me or as to any body. You must think one five hundred 
million times more above me than the other. But I hope, 
Miss Woodhouse, that supposing — that if — strange as it 
may appear — . But you know they were your own words, 
that more wonderful things had happened, matches of 
greater disparity had taken place than between Mr. Frank 
Churchill and me; and, therefore, it seems as if such a thing 
even as this, may have occurred before — and if I should be 
so fortunate, beyond expression, as to — if Mr. Knightley 
should really — if he does not mind the disparity, I hope, 
dear Miss Woodhouse, you will not set yourself against it, 
and try to put difficulties in the way. But you are too good 
for that, Iam sure.” 

Harriet was standing at one of the windows. Emma 
turned round to look at her in consternation, and hastily 
said, 

“Have you any idea of Mr. Knightley’s returning your 
affection?” 


“Yes,” replied Harriet modestly, but not fearfully—”’I! 
must say that I have.” 

Emma’s eyes were instantly withdrawn; and she sat 
silently meditating, in a fixed attitude, for a few minutes. A 
few minutes were sufficient for making her acquainted with 
her own heart. A mind like hers, once opening to suspicion, 
made rapid progress. She touched — she admitted — she 
acknowledged the whole truth. Why was it so much worse 
that Harriet should be in love with Mr. Knightley, than with 
Frank Churchill? Why was the evil so dreadfully increased 
by Harriet’s having some hope of a return? It darted 
through her, with the speed of an arrow, that Mr. Knightley 
must marry no one but herself! 

Her own conduct, as well as her own heart, was before 
her in the same few minutes. She saw it all with a clearness 
which had never blessed her before. How improperly had 
She been acting by Harriet! How inconsiderate, how 
indelicate, how irrational, how unfeeling had been her 
conduct! What blindness, what madness, had led her on! It 
struck her with dreadful force, and she was ready to give it 
every bad name in the world. Some portion of respect for 
herself, however, in spite of all these demerits — some 
concern for her own appearance, and a strong sense of 
justice by Harriet — (there would be no need of compassion 
to the girl who believed herself loved by Mr. Knightley — 
but justice required that she should not be made unhappy 
by any coldness now,) gave Emma the resolution to sit and 
endure farther with calmness, with even apparent 
kindness. — For her own advantage indeed, it was fit that 
the utmost extent of Harriet’s hopes should be enquired 
into; and Harriet had done nothing to forfeit the regard and 
interest which had been so voluntarily formed and 
maintained — or to deserve to be slighted by the person, 
whose counsels had never led her right. — Rousing from 
reflection, therefore, and subduing her emotion, she turned 
to Harriet again, and, in a more inviting accent, renewed 


the conversation; for as to the subject which had first 
introduced it, the wonderful story of Jane Fairfax, that was 
quite sunk and lost. — Neither of them thought but of Mr. 
Knightley and themselves. 

Harriet, who had been standing in no unhappy reverie, 
was yet very glad to be called from it, by the now 
encouraging manner of such a judge, and such a friend as 
Miss Woodhouse, and only wanted invitation, to give the 
history of her hopes with great, though trembling delight. 
— Emma’s tremblings as she asked, and as she listened, 
were better concealed than Harriet’s, but they were not 
less. Her voice was not unsteady; but her mind was in all 
the perturbation that such a development of self, such a 
burst of threatening evil, such a confusion of sudden and 
perplexing emotions, must create. — She listened with 
much inward suffering, but with great outward patience, to 
Harriet’s detail. — Methodical, or well arranged, or very 
well delivered, it could not be expected to be; but it 
contained, when separated from all the feebleness and 
tautology of the narration, a substance to sink her spirit — 
especially with the corroborating circumstances, which her 
own memory brought in favour of Mr. Knightley’s most 
improved opinion of Harriet. 

Harriet had been conscious of a difference in his 
behaviour ever since those two decisive dances. — Emma 
knew that he had, on that occasion, found her much 
superior to his expectation. From that evening, or at least 
from the time of Miss Woodhouse’s encouraging her to 
think of him, Harriet had begun to be sensible of his talking 
to her much more than he had been used to do, and of his 
having indeed quite a different manner towards her; a 
manner of kindness and sweetness! — Latterly she had 
been more and more aware of it. When they had been all 
walking together, he had so often come and walked by her, 
and talked so very delightfully! — He seemed to want to be 
acquainted with her. Emma knew it to have been very much 


the case. She had often observed the change, to almost the 
same extent. — Harriet repeated expressions of 
approbation and praise from him — and Emma felt them to 
be in the closest agreement with what she had known of his 
opinion of Harriet. He praised her for being without art or 
affectation, for having simple, honest, generous, feelings. — 
She knew that he saw such recommendations in Harriet; he 
had dwelt on them to her more than once. — Much that 
lived in Harriet’s memory, many little particulars of the 
notice she had received from him, a look, a speech, a 
removal from one chair to another, a compliment implied, a 
preference inferred, had been unnoticed, because 
unsuspected, by Emma. Circumstances that might swell to 
half an hour’s relation, and contained multiplied proofs to 
her who had seen them, had passed undiscerned by her 
who now heard them; but the two latest occurrences to be 
mentioned, the two of strongest promise to Harriet, were 
not without some degree of witness from Emma herself. — 
The first, was his walking with her apart from the others, in 
the lime-walk at Donwell, where they had been walking 
some time before Emma came, and he had taken pains (as 
she was convinced) to draw her from the rest to himself — 
and at first, he had talked to her in a more particular way 
than he had ever done before, in a very particular way 
indeed! — (Harriet could not recall it without a blush.) He 
seemed to be almost asking her, whether her affections 
were engaged. — But as soon as she (Miss Woodhouse) 
appeared likely to join them, he changed the subject, and 
began talking about farming: — The second, was his having 
sat talking with her nearly half an hour before Emma came 
back from her visit, the very last morning of his being at 
Hartfield — though, when he first came in, he had said that 
he could not stay five minutes — and his having told her, 
during their conversation, that though he must go to 
London, it was very much against his inclination that he left 
home at all, which was much more (as Emma felt) than he 


had acknowledged to her. The superior degree of 
confidence towards Harriet, which this one article marked, 
gave her severe pain. 

On the subject of the first of the two circumstances, she 
did, after a little reflection, venture the following question. 
“Might he not? — Is not it possible, that when enquiring, as 
you thought, into the state of your affections, he might be 
alluding to Mr. Martin — he might have Mr. Martin’s 
interest in view? But Harriet rejected the suspicion with 
Spirit. 

“Mr. Martin! No indeed! — There was not a hint of Mr. 
Martin. I hope I know better now, than to care for Mr. 
Martin, or to be suspected of it.” 

When Harriet had closed her evidence, she appealed to 
her dear Miss Woodhouse, to say whether she had not good 
ground for hope. 

“T never should have presumed to think of it at first,” said 
she, “but for you. You told me to observe him carefully, and 
let his behaviour be the rule of mine — and so I have. But 
now I seem to feel that I may deserve him; and that if he 
does chuse me, it will not be any thing so very wonderful.” 

The bitter feelings occasioned by this speech, the many 
bitter feelings, made the utmost exertion necessary on 
Emma’s side, to enable her to say on reply, 

“Harriet, I will only venture to declare, that Mr. 
Knightley is the last man in the world, who would 
intentionally give any woman the idea of his feeling for her 
more than he really does.” 

Harriet seemed ready to worship her friend for a 
sentence so satisfactory; and Emma was only saved from 
raptures and fondness, which at that moment would have 
been dreadful penance, by the sound of her father’s 
footsteps. He was coming through the hall. Harriet was too 
much agitated to encounter him. “She could not compose 
herself — Mr. Woodhouse would be alarmed — she had 
better go;” — with most ready encouragement from her 


friend, therefore, she passed off through another door — 
and the moment she was gone, this was the spontaneous 
burst of Emma’s feelings: “Oh God! that I had never seen 
her!” 

The rest of the day, the following night, were hardly 
enough for her thoughts. — She was bewildered amidst the 
confusion of all that had rushed on her within the last few 
hours. Every moment had brought a fresh surprize; and 
every surprize must be matter of humiliation to her. — How 
to understand it all! How to understand the deceptions she 
had been thus practising on herself, and living under! — 
The blunders, the blindness of her own head and heart! — 
she sat still, she walked about, she tried her own room, she 
tried the shrubbery — in every place, every posture, she 
perceived that she had acted most weakly; that she had 
been imposed on by others in a most mortifying degree; 
that she had been imposing on herself in a degree yet more 
mortifying; that she was wretched, and should probably 
find this day but the beginning of wretchedness. 

To understand, thoroughly understand her own heart, 
was the first endeavour. To that point went every leisure 
moment which her father’s claims on her allowed, and 
every moment of involuntary absence of mind. 

How long had Mr. Knightley been so dear to her, as every 
feeling declared him now to be? When had his influence, 
such influence begun? — When had he succeeded to that 
place in her affection, which Frank Churchill had once, for 
a short period, occupied? — She looked back; she 
compared the two — compared them, as they had always 
stood in her estimation, from the time of the latter’s 
becoming known to her — and as they must at any time 
have been compared by her, had it — oh! had it, by any 
blessed felicity, occurred to her, to _ institute the 
comparison. — She saw that there never had been a time 
when she did not consider Mr. Knightley as infinitely the 
superior, or when his regard for her had not been infinitely 


the most dear. She saw, that in persuading herself, in 
fancying, in acting to the contrary, she had been entirely 
under a delusion, totally ignorant of her own heart — and, 
in short, that she had never really cared for Frank Churchill 
at all! 

This was the conclusion of the first series of reflection. 
This was the knowledge of herself, on the first question of 
inquiry, which she reached; and without being long in 
reaching it. — She was most sorrowfully indignant; 
ashamed of every sensation but the one revealed to her — 
her affection for Mr. Knightley. — Every other part of her 
mind was disgusting. 

With insufferable vanity had she believed herself in the 
secret of every body’s feelings; with unpardonable 
arrogance proposed to arrange every body’s destiny. She 
was proved to have been universally mistaken; and she had 
not quite done nothing — for she had done mischief. She 
had brought evil on Harriet, on herself, and she too much 
feared, on Mr. Knightley. — Were this most unequal of all 
connexions to take place, on her must rest all the reproach 
of having given it a beginning; for his attachment, she must 
believe to be produced only by a consciousness of Harriet’s; 
— and even were this not the case, he would never have 
known Harriet at all but for her folly. 

Mr. Knightley and Harriet Smith! — It was a union to 
distance every wonder of the kind. — The attachment of 
Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax became commonplace, 
threadbare, stale in the comparison, exciting no surprize, 
presenting no disparity, affording nothing to be said or 
thought. — Mr. Knightley and Harriet Smith! — Such an 
elevation on her side! Such a debasement on his! It was 
horrible to Emma to think how it must sink him in the 
general opinion, to foresee the smiles, the sneers, the 
merriment it would prompt at his expense; the 
mortification and disdain of his brother, the thousand 
inconveniences to himself. — Could it be? — No; it was 


impossible. And yet it was far, very far, from impossible. — 
Was it a new circumstance for a man of first-rate abilities to 
be captivated by very inferior powers? Was it new for one, 
perhaps too busy to seek, to be the prize of a girl who 
would seek him? — Was it new for any thing in this world to 
be unequal, inconsistent, incongruous — or for chance and 
circumstance (as second causes) to direct the human fate? 

Oh! had she never brought Harriet forward! Had she left 
her where she ought, and where he had told her she ought! 
— Had she not, with a folly which no tongue could express, 
prevented her marrying the unexceptionable young man 
who would have made her happy and respectable in the 
line of life to which she ought to belong — all would have 
been safe; none of this dreadful sequel would have been. 

How Harriet could ever have had the presumption to 
raise her thoughts to Mr. Knightley! — How she could dare 
to fancy herself the chosen of such a man till actually 
assured of it! — But Harriet was less humble, had fewer 
scruples than formerly. — Her inferiority, whether of mind 
or situation, seemed little felt. — She had seemed more 
sensible of Mr. Elton’s being to stoop in marrying her, than 
she now seemed of Mr. Knightley’s. — Alas! was not that 
her own doing too? Who had been at pains to give Harriet 
notions of self-consequence but herself? — Who but herself 
had taught her, that she was to elevate herself if possible, 
and that her claims were great to a high worldly 
establishment? — If Harriet, from being humble, were 
grown vain, it was her doing too. 


CHAPTER XII 


Till now that she was threatened with its loss, Emma had 
never known how much of her happiness depended on 
being first with Mr. Knightley, first in interest and affection. 
— Satisfied that it was so, and feeling it her due, she had 
enjoyed it without reflection; and only in the dread of being 
supplanted, found how inexpressibly important it had been. 
— Long, very long, she felt she had been first; for, having 
no female connexions of his own, there had been only 
Isabella whose claims could be compared with hers, and 
she had always known exactly how far he loved and 
esteemed Isabella. She had herself been first with him for 
many years past. She had not deserved it; she had often 
been negligent or perverse, slighting his advice, or even 
wilfully opposing him, insensible of half his merits, and 
gquarrelling with him because he would not acknowledge 
her false and insolent estimate of her own — but still, from 
family attachment and habit, and thorough excellence of 
mind, he had loved her, and watched over her from a girl, 
with an endeavour to improve her, and an anxiety for her 
doing right, which no other creature had at all shared. In 
spite of all her faults, she knew she was dear to him; might 
she not say, very dear? — When the suggestions of hope, 
however, which must follow here, presented themselves, 
she could not presume to indulge them. Harriet Smith 
might think herself not unworthy of being peculiarly, 
exclusively, passionately loved by Mr. Knightley. She could 
not. She could not flatter herself with any idea of blindness 
in his attachment to her. She had received a very recent 
proof of its impartiality. — How shocked had he been by her 
behaviour to Miss Bates! How directly, how strongly had he 
expressed himself to her on the subject! — Not too strongly 
for the offence — but far, far too strongly to issue from any 


feeling softer than upright justice and _ clear-sighted 
goodwill. — She had no hope, nothing to deserve the name 
of hope, that he could have that sort of affection for herself 
which was now in question; but there was a hope (at times 
a Slight one, at times much stronger,) that Harriet might 
have deceived herself, and be overrating his regard for her. 
— Wish it she must, for his sake — be the consequence 
nothing to herself, but his remaining single all his life. 
Could she be secure of that, indeed, of his never marrying 
at all, she believed she should be perfectly satisfied. — Let 
him but continue the same Mr. Knightley to her and her 
father, the same Mr. Knightley to all the world; let Donwell 
and Hartfield lose none of their precious intercourse of 
friendship and confidence, and her peace would be fully 
secured. — Marriage, in fact, would not do for her. It would 
be incompatible with what she owed to her father, and with 
what she felt for him. Nothing should separate her from her 
father. She would not marry, even if she were asked by Mr. 
Knightley. 

It must be her ardent wish that Harriet might be 
disappointed; and she hoped, that when able to see them 
together again, she might at least be able to ascertain what 
the chances for it were. — She should see them 
henceforward with the closest observance; and wretchedly 
as she had hitherto misunderstood even those she was 
watching, she did not know how to admit that she could be 
blinded here. — He was expected back every day. The 
power of observation would be soon given — frightfully 
soon it appeared when her thoughts were in one course. In 
the meanwhile, she resolved against seeing Harriet. — It 
would do neither of them good, it would do the subject no 
good, to be talking of it farther. — She was resolved not to 
be convinced, as long as she could doubt, and yet had no 
authority for opposing Harriet’s confidence. To talk would 
be only to irritate. — She wrote to her, therefore, kindly, 
but decisively, to beg that she would not, at present, come 


to Hartfield; acknowledging it to be her conviction, that all 
farther confidential discussion of one topic had better be 
avoided; and hoping, that if a few days were allowed to 
pass before they met again, except in the company of 
others — she objected only to a tete-a-tete — they might be 
able to act as if they had forgotten the conversation of 
yesterday. — Harriet submitted, and approved, and was 
grateful. 

This point was just arranged, when a visitor arrived to 
tear Emma’s thoughts a little from the one subject which 
had engrossed them, sleeping or waking, the last twenty- 
four hours — Mrs. Weston, who had been calling on her 
daughter-in-law elect, and took Hartfield in her way home, 
almost as much in duty to Emma as in pleasure to herself, 
to relate all the particulars of so interesting an interview. 

Mr. Weston had accompanied her to Mrs. Bates’s, and 
gone through his share of this essential attention most 
handsomely; but she having then induced Miss Fairfax to 
join her in an airing, was now returned with much more to 
say, and much more to say with satisfaction, than a quarter 
of an hour spent in Mrs. Bates’s parlour, with all the 
encumbrance of awkward feelings, could have afforded. 

A little curiosity Emma had; and she made the most of it 
while her friend related. Mrs. Weston had set off to pay the 
visit in a good deal of agitation herself; and in the first 
place had wished not to go at all at present, to be allowed 
merely to write to Miss Fairfax instead, and to defer this 
ceremonious call till a little time had passed, and Mr. 
Churchill could be reconciled to the engagement’s 
becoming known; as, considering every thing, she thought 
such a visit could not be paid without leading to reports: — 
but Mr. Weston had thought differently; he was extremely 
anxious to shew his approbation to Miss Fairfax and her 
family, and did not conceive that any suspicion could be 
excited by it; or if it were, that it would be of any 
consequence; for “such things,” he observed, “always got 


about.” Emma smiled, and felt that Mr. Weston had very 
good reason for saying so. They had gone, in short — and 
very great had been the evident distress and confusion of 
the lady. She had hardly been able to speak a word, and 
every look and action had shewn how deeply she was 
suffering from consciousness. The _ quiet, heart-felt 
satisfaction of the old lady, and the rapturous delight of her 
daughter — who proved even too joyous to talk as usual, 
had been a gratifying, yet almost an affecting, scene. They 
were both so truly respectable in their happiness, so 
disinterested in every sensation; thought so much of Jane; 
so much of every body, and so little of themselves, that 
every kindly feeling was at work for them. Miss Fairfax’s 
recent illness had offered a fair plea for Mrs. Weston to 
invite her to an airing; she had drawn back and declined at 
first, but, on being pressed had yielded; and, in the course 
of their drive, Mrs. Weston had, by gentle encouragement, 
overcome so much of her embarrassment, as to bring her to 
converse on the important subject. Apologies for her 
seemingly ungracious silence in their first reception, and 
the warmest expressions of the gratitude she was always 
feeling towards herself and Mr. Weston, must necessarily 
open the cause; but when these effusions were put by, they 
had talked a good deal of the present and of the future 
state of the engagement. Mrs. Weston was convinced that 
such conversation must be the greatest relief to her 
companion, pent up within her own mind as every thing 
had so long been, and was very much pleased with all that 
she had said on the subject. 

“On the misery of what she had suffered, during the 
concealment of so many months,” continued Mrs. Weston, 
“she was energetic. This was one of her expressions. ‘I will 
not say, that since I entered into the engagement I have not 
had some happy moments; but I can say, that I have never 
known the blessing of one tranquil hour:’ — and the 


quivering lip, Emma, which uttered it, was an attestation 
that I felt at my heart.” 

“Poor girl!” said Emma. “She thinks herself wrong, then, 
for having consented to a private engagement?” 

“Wrong! No one, I believe, can blame her more than she 
is disposed to blame herself. “The consequence,’ said she, 
‘has been a state of perpetual suffering to me; and so it 
ought. But after all the punishment that misconduct can 
bring, it is still not less misconduct. Pain is no expiation. I 
never can be blameless. I have been acting contrary to all 
my sense of right; and the fortunate turn that every thing 
has taken, and the kindness I am now receiving, is what my 
conscience tells me ought not to be.’ ‘Do not imagine, 
madam,’ she continued, ‘that I was taught wrong. Do not 
let any reflection fall on the principles or the care of the 
friends who brought me up. The error has been all my own; 
and I do assure you that, with all the excuse that present 
circumstances may appear to give, I shall yet dread making 
the story known to Colonel Campbell.” 

“Poor girl!” said Emma again. “She loves him then 
excessively, I suppose. It must have been from attachment 
only, that she could be led to form the engagement. Her 
affection must have overpowered her judgment.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt of her being extremely attached to 
him.” 

“T am afraid,” returned Emma, sighing, “that I must often 
have contributed to make her unhappy.” 

“On your side, my love, it was very innocently done. But 
she probably had something of that in her thoughts, when 
alluding to the misunderstandings which he had given us 
hints of before. One natural consequence of the evil she 
had involved herself in,” she said, “was that of making her 
unreasonable. The consciousness of having done amiss, had 
exposed her to a thousand inquietudes, and made her 
captious and irritable to a degree that must have been — 
that had been — hard for him to bear. ‘I did not make the 


allowances,’ said she, ‘which I ought to have done, for his 
temper and spirits — his delightful spirits, and that gaiety, 
that playfulness of disposition, which, under any other 
circumstances, would, I am sure, have been as constantly 
bewitching to me, as they were at first.’ She then began to 
speak of you, and of the great kindness you had shewn her 
during her illness; and with a blush which shewed me how 
it was all connected, desired me, whenever I had an 
opportunity, to thank you — I could not thank you too much 
— for every wish and every endeavour to do her good. She 
was sensible that you had never received any proper 
acknowledgment from herself.” 

“If I did not know her to be happy now,” said Emma, 
seriously, “which, in spite of every little drawback from her 
scrupulous conscience, she must be, I could not bear these 
thanks; — for, oh! Mrs. Weston, if there were an account 
drawn up of the evil and the good I have done Miss Fairfax! 
— Well (checking herself, and trying to be more lively), this 
is all to be forgotten. You are very kind to bring me these 
interesting particulars. They shew her to the greatest 
advantage. I am sure she is very good — I hope she will be 
very happy. It is fit that the fortune should be on his side, 
for I think the merit will be all on hers.” 

Such a conclusion could not pass unanswered by Mrs. 
Weston. She thought well of Frank in almost every respect; 
and, what was more, she loved him very much, and her 
defence was, therefore, earnest. She talked with a great 
deal of reason, and at least equal affection — but she had 
too much to urge for Emma’s attention; it was soon gone to 
Brunswick Square or to Donwell; she forgot to attempt to 
listen; and when Mrs. Weston ended with, “We have not yet 
had the letter we are so anxious for, you know, but I hope it 
will soon come,” she was obliged to pause before she 
answered, and at last obliged to answer at random, before 
she could at all recollect what letter it was which they were 
so anxious for. 


“Are you well, my Emma?” was Mrs. Weston’s parting 
question. 

“Oh! perfectly. I am always well, you know. Be sure to 
give me intelligence of the letter as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Weston’s communications furnished Emma with 
more food for unpleasant reflection, by increasing her 
esteem and compassion, and her sense of past injustice 
towards Miss Fairfax. She bitterly regretted not having 
sought a closer acquaintance with her, and blushed for the 
envious feelings which had certainly been, in some 
measure, the cause. Had she followed Mr. Knightley’s 
known wishes, in paying that attention to Miss Fairfax, 
which was every way her due; had she tried to know her 
better; had she done her part towards intimacy; had she 
endeavoured to find a friend there instead of in Harriet 
Smith; she must, in all probability, have been spared from 
every pain which pressed on her now. — Birth, abilities, and 
education, had been equally marking one as an associate 
for her, to be received with gratitude; and the other — what 
was she? — Supposing even that they had never become 
intimate friends; that she had never been admitted into 
Miss Fairfax’s confidence on this important matter — which 
was most probable — still, in knowing her as she ought, 
and as she might, she must have been preserved from the 
abominable suspicions of an improper attachment to Mr. 
Dixon, which she had not only so foolishly fashioned and 
harboured herself, but had so unpardonably imparted; an 
idea which she greatly feared had been made a subject of 
material distress to the delicacy of Jane’s feelings, by the 
levity or carelessness of Frank Churchill’s. Of all the 
sources of evil surrounding the former, since her coming to 
Highbury, she was persuaded that she must herself have 
been the worst. She must have been a perpetual enemy. 
They never could have been all three together, without her 
having stabbed Jane Fairfax’s peace in a_ thousand 


instances; and on Box Hill, perhaps, it had been the agony 
of a mind that would bear no more. 

The evening of this day was very long, and melancholy, at 
Hartfield. The weather added what it could of gloom. A cold 
stormy rain set in, and nothing of July appeared but in the 
trees and shrubs, which the wind was despoiling, and the 
length of the day, which only made such cruel sights the 
longer visible. 

The weather affected Mr. Woodhouse, and he could only 
be kept tolerably comfortable by almost ceaseless attention 
on his daughter’s side, and by exertions which had never 
cost her half so much before. It reminded her of their first 
forlorn tete-a-tete, on the evening of Mrs. Weston’s 
wedding-day; but Mr. Knightley had walked in then, soon 
after tea, and dissipated every melancholy fancy. Alas! such 
delightful proofs of Hartfield’s attraction, as those sort of 
visits conveyed, might shortly be over. The picture which 
she had then drawn of the privations of the approaching 
winter, had proved erroneous; no friends had deserted 
them, no pleasures had been lost. — But her present 
forebodings she feared would experience no_ similar 
contradiction. The prospect before her now, was 
threatening to a degree that could not be entirely dispelled 
— that might not be even partially brightened. If all took 
place that might take place among the circle of her friends, 
Hartfield must be comparatively deserted; and she left to 
cheer her father with the spirits only of ruined happiness. 

The child to be born at Randalls must be a tie there even 
dearer than herself; and Mrs. Weston’s heart and time 
would be occupied by it. They should lose her; and, 
probably, in great measure, her husband also. — Frank 
Churchill would return among them no more; and Miss 
Fairfax, it was reasonable to suppose, would soon cease to 
belong to Highbury. They would be married, and settled 
either at or near Enscombe. All that were good would be 
withdrawn; and if to these losses, the loss of Donwell were 


to be added, what would remain of cheerful or of rational 
society within their reach? Mr. Knightley to be no longer 
coming there for his evening comfort! — No longer walking 
in at all hours, as if ever willing to change his own home for 
their’s! — How was it to be endured? And if he were to be 
lost to them for Harriet’s sake; if he were to be thought of 
hereafter, as finding in Harriet’s society all that he wanted; 
if Harriet were to be the chosen, the first, the dearest, the 
friend, the wife to whom he looked for all the best blessings 
of existence; what could be _ increasing Emma’s 
wretchedness but the reflection never far distant from her 
mind, that it had been all her own work? 

When it came to such a pitch as this, she was not able to 
refrain from a start, or a heavy sigh, or even from walking 
about the room for a few seconds — and the only source 
whence any thing like consolation or composure could be 
drawn, was in the resolution of her own better conduct, and 
the hope that, however inferior in spirit and gaiety might 
be the following and every future winter of her life to the 
past, it would yet find her more rational, more acquainted 
with herself, and leave her less to regret when it were 
gone. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The weather continued much the same all the following 
morning; and the same loneliness, and the same 
melancholy, seemed to reign at Hartfield — but in the 
afternoon it cleared; the wind changed into a softer 
quarter; the clouds were carried off; the sun appeared; it 
was summer again. With all the eagerness which such a 
transition gives, Emma resolved to be out of doors as soon 
as possible. Never had the exquisite sight, smell, sensation 
of nature, tranquil, warm, and brilliant after a storm, been 
more attractive to her. She longed for the serenity they 
might gradually introduce; and on Mr. Perry’s coming in 
soon after dinner, with a disengaged hour to give her 
father, she lost no time in hurrying into the shrubbery. — 
There, with spirits freshened, and thoughts a little relieved, 
she had taken a few turns, when she saw Mr. Knightley 
passing through the garden door, and coming towards her. 
— It was the first intimation of his being returned from 
London. She had been thinking of him the moment before, 
as unquestionably sixteen miles distant. — There was time 
only for the quickest arrangement of mind. She must be 
collected and calm. In half a minute they were together. 
The “How d’ye do’s” were quiet and constrained on each 
side. She asked after their mutual friends; they were all 
well. — When had he left them? — Only that morning. He 
must have had a wet ride. — Yes. — He meant to walk with 
her, she found. “He had just looked into the dining-room, 
and as he was not wanted there, preferred being out of 
doors.” — She thought he neither looked nor spoke 
cheerfully; and the first possible cause for it, suggested by 
her fears, was, that he had perhaps been communicating 
his plans to his brother, and was pained by the manner in 
which they had been received. 


They walked together. He was silent. She thought he was 
often looking at her, and trying for a fuller view of her face 
than it suited her to give. And this belief produced another 
dread. Perhaps he wanted to speak to her, of his 
attachment to Harriet; he might be watching for 
encouragement to begin. — She did not, could not, feel 
equal to lead the way to any such subject. He must do it all 
himself. Yet she could not bear this silence. With him it was 
most unnatural. She considered — resolved — and, trying 
to smile, began — 

“You have some news to hear, now you are come back, 
that will rather surprize you.” 

“Have I?” said he quietly, and looking at her; “of what 
nature?” 

“Oh! the best nature in the world — a wedding.” 

After waiting a moment, as if to be sure she intended to 
say no more, he replied, 

“If you mean Miss Fairfax and Frank Churchill, I have 
heard that already.” 

“How is it possible?” cried Emma, turning her glowing 
cheeks towards him; for, while she spoke, it occurred to her 
that he might have called at Mrs. Goddard’s in his way. 

“T had a few lines on parish business from Mr. Weston 
this morning, and at the end of them he gave me a brief 
account of what had happened.” 

Emma was quite relieved, and could presently say, with a 
little more composure, 

“You probably have been less surprized than any of us, 
for you have had your suspicions. — I have not forgotten 
that you once tried to give me a caution. — I wish I had 
attended to it — but — (with a sinking voice and a heavy 
sigh) I seem to have been doomed to blindness.” 

For a moment or two nothing was said, and she was 
unsuspicious of having excited any particular interest, till 
she found her arm drawn within his, and pressed against 


his heart, and heard him thus saying, in a tone of great 
sensibility, speaking low, 

“Time, my dearest Emma, time will heal the wound. — 
Your own excellent sense — your exertions for your father’s 
sake — I know you will not allow yourself — .” Her arm was 
pressed again, as he added, in a more broken and subdued 
accent, “The feelings of the warmest friendship — 
Indignation — Abominable scoundrel!” — And in a louder, 
steadier tone, he concluded with, “He will soon be gone. 
They will soon be in Yorkshire. I am sorry for her. She 
deserves a better fate.” 

Emma understood him; and as soon as she could recover 
from the flutter of pleasure, excited by such tender 
consideration, replied, 

“You are very kind — but you are mistaken — and I must 
set you right. — I am not in want of that sort of compassion. 
My blindness to what was going on, led me to act by them 
in a way that I must always be ashamed of, and I was very 
foolishly tempted to say and do many things which may 
well lay me open to unpleasant conjectures, but I have no 
other reason to regret that I was not in the secret earlier.” 

“Emma!” cried he, looking eagerly at her, “are you, 
indeed?” — but checking himself—’No, no, I understand 
you — forgive me — I am pleased that you can say even so 
much. — He is no object of regret, indeed! and it will not be 
very long, I hope, before that becomes the acknowledgment 
of more than your reason. — Fortunate that your affections 
were not farther entangled! — I could never, I confess, from 
your manners, assure myself as to the degree of what you 
felt — I could only be certain that there was a preference — 
and a preference which I never believed him to deserve. — 
He is a disgrace to the name of man. — And is he to be 
rewarded with that sweet young woman? — Jane, Jane, you 
will be a miserable creature.” 

“Mr. Knightley,” said Emma, trying to be lively, but really 
confused—”I am in a very extraordinary situation. I cannot 


let you continue in your error; and yet, perhaps, since my 
Manners gave such an impression, I have as much reason 
to be ashamed of confessing that I never have been at all 
attached to the person we are speaking of, as it might be 
natural for a woman to feel in confessing exactly the 
reverse. — But I never have.” 

He listened in perfect silence. She wished him to speak, 
but he would not. She supposed she must say more before 
she were entitled to his clemency; but it was a hard case to 
be obliged still to lower herself in his opinion. She went on, 
however. 

“T have very little to say for my own conduct. — I was 
tempted by his attentions, and allowed myself to appear 
pleased. — An old story, probably — a common case — and 
no more than has happened to hundreds of my sex before; 
and yet it may not be the more excusable in one who sets 
up as I do for Understanding. Many circumstances assisted 
the temptation. He was the son of Mr. Weston — he was 
continually here — I always found him very pleasant — and, 
in short, for (with a sigh) let me swell out the causes ever 
so ingeniously, they all centre in this at last — my vanity 
was flattered, and I allowed his attentions. Latterly, 
however — for some time, indeed — I have had no idea of 
their meaning any thing. — I thought them a habit, a trick, 
nothing that called for seriousness on my side. He has 
imposed on me, but he has not injured me. I have never 
been attached to him. And now I can tolerably comprehend 
his behaviour. He never wished to attach me. It was merely 
a blind to conceal his real situation with another. — It was 
his object to blind all about him; and no one, I am sure, 
could be more effectually blinded than myself — except 
that I was not blinded — that it was my good fortune — 
that, in short, I was somehow or other safe from him.” 

She had hoped for an answer here — for a few words to 
say that her conduct was at least intelligible; but he was 


silent; and, as far as she could judge, deep in thought. At 
last, and tolerably in his usual tone, he said, 

“T have never had a high opinion of Frank Churchill. — I 
can suppose, however, that I may have underrated him. My 
acquaintance with him has been but trifling. — And even if 
I have not underrated him hitherto, he may yet turn out 
well. — With such a woman he has a chance. — I have no 
motive for wishing him ill — and for her sake, whose 
happiness will be involved in his good character and 
conduct, I shall certainly wish him well.” 

“T have no doubt of their being happy together,” said 
Emma; “I believe them to be very mutually and very 
sincerely attached.” 

“He is a most fortunate man!” returned Mr. Knightley, 
with energy. “So early in life — at three-and-twenty — a 
period when, if a man chuses a wife, he generally chuses ill. 
At three-and-twenty to have drawn such a prize! What 
years of felicity that man, in all human calculation, has 
before him! — Assured of the love of such a woman — the 
disinterested love, for Jane Fairfax’s character vouches for 
her disinterestedness; every thing in his favour, — equality 
of situation — I mean, as far as regards society, and all the 
habits and manners that are important; equality in every 
point but one — and that one, since the purity of her heart 
is not to be doubted, such as must increase his felicity, for 
it will be his to bestow the only advantages she wants. — A 
man would always wish to give a woman a better home 
than the one he takes her from; and he who can do it, 
where there is no doubt of her regard, must, I think, be the 
happiest of mortals. — Frank Churchill is, indeed, the 
favourite of fortune. Every thing turns out for his good. — 
He meets with a young woman at a watering-place, gains 
her affection, cannot even weary her by negligent 
treatment — and had he and all his family sought round the 
world for a perfect wife for him, they could not have found 
her superior. — His aunt is in the way. — His aunt dies. — 


He has only to speak. — His friends are eager to promote 
his happiness. — He had used every body ill — and they are 
all delighted to forgive him. — He is a fortunate man 
indeed!” 

“You speak as if you envied him.” 

“And I do envy him, Emma. In one respect he is the 
object of my envy.” 

Emma could say no more. They seemed to be within half 
a sentence of Harriet, and her immediate feeling was to 
avert the subject, if possible. She made her plan; she would 
speak of something totally different — the children in 
Brunswick Square; and she only waited for breath to begin, 
when Mr. Knightley startled her, by saying, 

“You will not ask me what is the point of envy. — You are 
determined, I see, to have no curiosity. — You are wise — 
but J cannot be wise. Emma, I must tell you what you will 
not ask, though I may wish it unsaid the next moment.” 

“Oh! then, don’t speak it, don’t speak it,” she eagerly 
cried. “Take a little time, consider, do not commit yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said he, in an accent of deep mortification, 
and not another syllable followed. 

Emma could not bear to give him pain. He was wishing 
to confide in her — perhaps to consult her; — cost her what 
it would, she would listen. She might assist his resolution, 
or reconcile him to it; she might give just praise to Harriet, 
or, by representing to him his own independence, relieve 
him from that state of indecision, which must be more 
intolerable than any alternative to such a mind as his. — 
They had reached the house. 

“You are going in, I suppose?” said he. 

“No,” — replied Emma — quite confirmed by the 
depressed manner in which he still spoke—”I should like to 
take another turn. Mr. Perry is not gone.” And, after 
proceeding a few steps, she added—”I stopped you 
ungraciously, just now, Mr. Knightley, and, I am afraid, gave 
you pain. — But if you have any wish to speak openly to me 


as a friend, or to ask my opinion of any thing that you may 
have in contemplation — as a friend, indeed, you may 
command me. — I will hear whatever you like. I will tell you 
exactly what I think.” 

“As a friend!” — repeated Mr. Knightley.—” Emma, that I 
fear is a word — No, I have no wish — Stay, yes, why should 
I hesitate? — I have gone too far already for concealment. 
— Emma, I accept your offer — Extraordinary as it may 
seem, I accept it, and refer myself to you as a friend. — Tell 
me, then, have I no chance of ever succeeding?” 

He stopped in his earnestness to look the question, and 
the expression of his eyes overpowered her. 

“My dearest Emma,” said he, “for dearest you will always 
be, whatever the event of this hour’s conversation, my 
dearest, most beloved Emma — tell me at once. Say ‘No,’ if 
it is to be said.” — She could really say nothing.—” You are 
silent,” he cried, with great animation; “absolutely silent! at 
present I ask no more.” 

Emma was almost ready to sink under the agitation of 
this moment. The dread of being awakened from the 
happiest dream, was perhaps the most prominent feeling. 

“IT cannot make speeches, Emma:” he soon resumed; and 
in a tone of such sincere, decided, intelligible tenderness as 
was tolerably convincing.—’ If I loved you less, I might be 
able to talk about it more. But you know what I am. — You 
hear nothing but truth from me. — I have blamed you, and 
lectured you, and you have borne it as no other woman in 
England would have borne it. — Bear with the truths I 
would tell you now, dearest Emma, as well as you have 
borne with them. The manner, perhaps, may have as little 
to recommend them. God knows, I have been a very 
indifferent lover. — But you understand me. — Yes, you see, 
you understand my feelings — and will return them if you 
can. At present, I ask only to hear, once to hear your voice.” 

While he spoke, Emma’s mind was most busy, and, with 
all the wonderful velocity of thought, had been able — and 


yet without losing a word — to catch and comprehend the 
exact truth of the whole; to see that Harriet’s hopes had 
been entirely groundless, a mistake, a delusion, as 
complete a delusion as any of her own — that Harriet was 
nothing; that she was every thing herself; that what she 
had been saying relative to Harriet had been all taken as 
the language of her own feelings; and that her agitation, 
her doubts, her reluctance, her discouragement, had been 
all received as discouragement from herself. — And not 
only was there time for these convictions, with all their 
glow of attendant happiness; there was time also to rejoice 
that Harriet’s secret had not escaped her, and to resolve 
that it need not, and should not. — It was all the service she 
could now render her poor friend; for as to any of that 
heroism of sentiment which might have prompted her to 
entreat him to transfer his affection from herself to Harriet, 
as infinitely the most worthy of the two — or even the more 
simple sublimity of resolving to refuse him at once and for 
ever, without vouchsafing any motive, because he could not 
marry them both, Emma had it not. She felt for Harriet, 
with pain and with contrition; but no flight of generosity 
run mad, opposing all that could be probable or reasonable, 
entered her brain. She had led her friend astray, and it 
would be a reproach to her for ever; but her judgment was 
as strong as her feelings, and as strong as it had ever been 
before, in reprobating any such alliance for him, as most 
unequal and degrading. Her way was clear, though not 
quite smooth. — She spoke then, on being so entreated. — 
What did she say? — Just what she ought, of course. A lady 
always does. — She said enough to shew there need not be 
despair — and to invite him to say more himself. He had 
despaired at one period; he had received such an injunction 
to caution and silence, as for the time crushed every hope; 
— she had begun by refusing to hear him. — The change 
had perhaps been somewhat sudden; — her proposal of 
taking another turn, her renewing the conversation which 


she had just put an end to, might be a little extraordinary! 
— She felt its inconsistency; but Mr. Knightley was so 
obliging as to put up with it, and seek no farther 
explanation. 

Seldom, very seldom, does complete truth belong to any 
human disclosure; seldom can it happen that something is 
not a little disguised, or a little mistaken; but where, as in 
this case, though the conduct is mistaken, the feelings are 
not, it may not be very material. — Mr. Knightley could not 
impute to Emma a more relenting heart than she 
possessed, or a heart more disposed to accept of his. 

He had, in fact, been wholly unsuspicious of his own 
influence. He had followed her into the shrubbery with no 
idea of trying it. He had come, in his anxiety to see how she 
bore Frank Churchill’s engagement, with no selfish view, no 
view at all, but of endeavouring, if she allowed him an 
opening, to soothe or to counsel her. — The rest had been 
the work of the moment, the immediate effect of what he 
heard, on his feelings. The delightful assurance of her total 
indifference towards Frank Churchill, of her having a heart 
completely disengaged from him, had given birth to the 
hope, that, in time, he might gain her affection himself; — 
but it had been no present hope — he had only, in the 
momentary conquest of eagerness over judgment, aspired 
to be told that she did not forbid his attempt to attach her. 
— The superior hopes which gradually opened were so 
much the more enchanting. — The affection, which he had 
been asking to be allowed to create, if he could, was 
already his! — Within half an hour, he had passed from a 
thoroughly distressed state of mind, to something so like 
perfect happiness, that it could bear no other name. 

Her change was equal. — This one half-hour had given to 
each the same precious certainty of being beloved, had 
cleared from each the same degree of ignorance, jealousy, 
or distrust. — On his side, there had been a long-standing 
jealousy, old as the arrival, or even the expectation, of 


Frank Churchill. — He had been in love with Emma, and 
jealous of Frank Churchill, from about the same period, one 
sentiment having probably enlightened him as to the other. 
It was his jealousy of Frank Churchill that had taken him 
from the country. — The Box Hill party had decided him on 
going away. He would save himself from witnessing again 
such permitted, encouraged attentions. — He had gone to 
learn to be indifferent. — But he had gone to a wrong 
place. There was too much domestic happiness in his 
brother’s house; woman wore too amiable a form in it; 
Isabella was too much like Emma — differing only in those 
striking inferiorities, which always brought the other in 
brilliancy before him, for much to have been done, even 
had his time been longer. — He had stayed on, however, 
vigorously, day after day — till this very morning’s post had 
conveyed the history of Jane Fairfax. — Then, with the 
gladness which must be felt, nay, which he did not scruple 
to feel, having never believed Frank Churchill to be at all 
deserving Emma, was there so much fond solicitude, so 
much keen anxiety for her, that he could stay no longer. He 
had ridden home through the rain; and had walked up 
directly after dinner, to see how this sweetest and best of 
all creatures, faultless in spite of all her faults, bore the 


discovery. 
He had found her agitated and low. — Frank Churchill 
was a villain. — He heard her declare that she had never 


loved him. Frank Churchill’s character was not desperate. 
— She was his own Emma, by hand and word, when they 
returned into the house; and if he could have thought of 
Frank Churchill then, he might have deemed him a very 
good sort of fellow. 


CHAPTER XIV 


What totally different feelings did Emma take back into the 
house from what she had brought out! — she had then been 
only daring to hope for a little respite of suffering; — she 
was now in an exquisite flutter of happiness, and such 
happiness moreover as she believed must still be greater 
when the flutter should have passed away. 

They sat down to tea — the same party round the same 
table — how often it had been collected! — and how often 
had her eyes fallen on the same shrubs in the lawn, and 
observed the same beautiful effect of the western sun! — 
But never in such a state of spirits, never in any thing like 
it; and it was with difficulty that she could summon enough 
of her usual self to be the attentive lady of the house, or 
even the attentive daughter. 

Poor Mr. Woodhouse little suspected what was plotting 
against him in the breast of that man whom he was so 
cordially welcoming, and so anxiously hoping might not 
have taken cold from his ride. — Could he have seen the 
heart, he would have cared very little for the lungs; but 
without the most distant imagination of the impending evil, 
without the slightest perception of any thing extraordinary 
in the looks or ways of either, he repeated to them very 
comfortably all the articles of news he had received from 
Mr. Perry, and talked on with much self-contentment, totally 
unsuspicious of what they could have told him in return. 

As long as Mr. Knightley remained with them, Emma’s 
fever continued; but when he was gone, she began to be a 
little tranquillised and subdued — and in the course of the 
sleepless night, which was the tax for such an evening, she 
found one or two such very serious points to consider, as 
made her feel, that even her happiness must have some 
alloy. Her father — and Harriet. She could not be alone 


without feeling the full weight of their separate claims; and 
how to guard the comfort of both to the utmost, was the 
question. With respect to her father, it was a question soon 
answered. She hardly knew yet what Mr. Knightley would 
ask; but a very short parley with her own heart produced 
the most solemn resolution of never quitting her father. — 
She even wept over the idea of it, as a sin of thought. While 
he lived, it must be only an engagement; but she flattered 
herself, that if divested of the danger of drawing her away, 
it might become an increase of comfort to him. — How to 
do her best by Harriet, was of more difficult decision; — 
how to spare her from any unnecessary pain; how to make 
her any possible atonement; how to appear least her 
enemy? — On these subjects, her perplexity and distress 
were very great — and her mind had to pass again and 
again through every bitter reproach and sorrowful regret 
that had ever surrounded it. — She could only resolve at 
last, that she would still avoid a meeting with her, and 
communicate all that need be told by letter; that it would 
be inexpressibly desirable to have her removed just now for 
a time from Highbury, and — indulging in one scheme more 
— nearly resolve, that it might be practicable to get an 
invitation for her to Brunswick Square. — Isabella had been 
pleased with Harriet; and a few weeks spent in London 
must give her some amusement. — She did not think it in 
Harriet’s nature to escape being benefited by novelty and 
variety, by the streets, the shops, and the children. — At 
any rate, it would be a proof of attention and kindness in 
herself, from whom every thing was due; a separation for 
the present; an averting of the evil day, when they must all 
be together again. 

She rose early, and wrote her letter to Harriet; an 
employment which left her so very serious, so nearly sad, 
that Mr. Knightley, in walking up to Hartfield to breakfast, 
did not arrive at all too soon; and half an hour stolen 
afterwards to go over the same ground again with him, 


literally and figuratively, was quite necessary to reinstate 
her in a proper share of the happiness of the evening 
before. 

He had not left her long, by no means long enough for 
her to have the slightest inclination for thinking of any body 
else, when a letter was brought her from Randalls — a very 
thick letter; — she guessed what it must contain, and 
deprecated the necessity of reading it. — She was now in 
perfect charity with Frank Churchill; she wanted no 
explanations, she wanted only to have her thoughts to 
herself — and as for understanding any thing he wrote, she 
was sure she was incapable of it. — It must be waded 
through, however. She opened the packet; it was too surely 
so; — a note from Mrs. Weston to herself, ushered in the 
letter from Frank to Mrs. Weston. 

“T have the greatest pleasure, my dear Emma, in 
forwarding to you the enclosed. I know what thorough 
justice you will do it, and have scarcely a doubt of its happy 
effect. — I think we shall never materially disagree about 
the writer again; but I will not delay you by a long preface. 
— We are quite well. — This letter has been the cure of all 
the little nervousness I have been feeling lately. — I did not 
quite like your looks on Tuesday, but it was an ungenial 
morning; and though you will never own being affected by 
weather, I think every body feels a north-east wind. — I felt 
for your dear father very much in the storm of Tuesday 
afternoon and yesterday morning, but had the comfort of 
hearing last night, by Mr. Perry, that it had not made him 
ill. 

“Yours ever, 

“A. W.” 


[To Mrs. Weston. ] 
WINDSOR-JULY. 
MY DEAR MADAM, 


“If I made myself intelligible yesterday, this letter will be 
expected; but expected or not, I know it will be read with 
candour and indulgence. — You are all goodness, and I 
believe there will be need of even all your goodness to 
allow for some parts of my past conduct. — But I have been 
forgiven by one who had still more to resent. My courage 
rises while I write. It is very difficult for the prosperous to 
be humble. I have already met with such success in two 
applications for pardon, that I may be in danger of thinking 
myself too sure of yours, and of those among your friends 
who have had any ground of offence. — You must all 
endeavour to comprehend the exact nature of my situation 
when I first arrived at Randalls; you must consider me as 
having a secret which was to be kept at all hazards. This 
was the fact. My right to place myself in a situation 
requiring such concealment, is another question. I shall not 
discuss it here. For my temptation to think it a right, I refer 
every caviller to a brick house, sashed windows below, and 
casements above, in Highbury. I dared not address her 
openly; my difficulties in the then state of Enscombe must 
be too well known to require definition; and I was fortunate 
enough to prevail, before we parted at Weymouth, and to 
induce the most upright female mind in the creation to 
stoop in charity to a secret engagement. — Had she 
refused, I should have gone mad. — But you will be ready 
to say, what was your hope in doing this? — What did you 
look forward to? — To any thing, every thing — to time, 
chance, circumstance, slow effects, sudden _ bursts, 
perseverance and weariness, health and sickness. Every 
possibility of good was before me, and the first of blessings 
secured, in obtaining her promises of faith and 
correspondence. If you need farther explanation, I have the 
honour, my dear madam, of being your husband’s son, and 
the advantage of inheriting a disposition to hope for good, 
which no inheritance of houses or lands can ever equal the 
value of. — See me, then, under these circumstances, 


arriving on my first visit to Randalls; — and here I am 
conscious of wrong, for that visit might have been sooner 
paid. You will look back and see that I did not come till Miss 
Fairfax was in Highbury; and as you were the person 
slighted, you will forgive me instantly; but I must work on 
my father’s compassion, by reminding him, that so long as I 
absented myself from his house, so long I lost the blessing 
of knowing you. My behaviour, during the very happy 
fortnight which I spent with you, did not, I hope, lay me 
open to reprehension, excepting on one point. And now I 
come to the principal, the only important part of my 
conduct while belonging to you, which excites my own 
anxiety, or requires very solicitous explanation. With the 
greatest respect, and the warmest friendship, do I mention 
Miss Woodhouse; my father perhaps will think I ought to 
add, with the deepest humiliation. — A few words which 
dropped from him yesterday spoke his opinion, and some 
censure I acknowledge myself liable to. — My behaviour to 
Miss Woodhouse indicated, I believe, more than it ought. — 
In order to assist a concealment so essential to me, I was 
led on to make more than an allowable use of the sort of 
intimacy into which we were immediately thrown. — I 
cannot deny that Miss Woodhouse was my ostensible object 
— but I am sure you will believe the declaration, that had I 
not been convinced of her indifference, I would not have 
been induced by any selfish views to go on. — Amiable and 
delightful as Miss Woodhouse is, she never gave me the 
idea of a young woman likely to be attached; and that she 
was perfectly free from any tendency to being attached to 
me, was as much my conviction as my wish. — She received 
my attentions with an easy, friendly, goodhumoured 
playfulness, which exactly suited me. We seemed to 
understand each other. From our relative situation, those 
attentions were her due, and were felt to be so. — Whether 
Miss Woodhouse began really to understand me before the 
expiration of that fortnight, I cannot say; — when I called to 


take leave of her, I remember that I was within a moment of 
confessing the truth, and I then fancied she was not 
without suspicion; but I have no doubt of her having since 
detected me, at least in some degree. — She may not have 
surmised the whole, but her quickness must have 
penetrated a part. I cannot doubt it. You will find, whenever 
the subject becomes freed from its present restraints, that 
it did not take her wholly by surprize. She frequently gave 
me hints of it. I remember her telling me at the ball, that I 
owed Mrs. Elton gratitude for her attentions to Miss 
Fairfax. — I hope this history of my conduct towards her 
will be admitted by you and my father as great extenuation 
of what you saw amiss. While you considered me as having 
sinned against Emma Woodhouse, I could deserve nothing 
from either. Acquit me here, and procure for me, when it is 
allowable, the acquittal and good wishes of that said Emma 
Woodhouse, whom I regard with so much _ brotherly 
affection, as to long to have her as deeply and as happily in 
love as myself. — Whatever strange things I said or did 
during that fortnight, you have now a key to. My heart was 
in Highbury, and my business was to get my body thither as 
often as might be, and with the least suspicion. If you 
remember any queernesses, set them all to the right 
account. — Of the pianoforte so much talked of, I feel it 
only necessary to say, that its being ordered was absolutely 
unknown to Miss F — , who would never have allowed me 
to send it, had any choice been given her. — The delicacy of 
her mind throughout the whole engagement, my dear 
madam, is much beyond my power of doing justice to. You 
will soon, I earnestly hope, know her thoroughly yourself. 
— No description can describe her. She must tell you 
herself what she is — yet not by word, for never was there 
a human creature who would so designedly suppress her 
own merit. — Since I began this letter, which will be longer 
than I foresaw, I have heard from her. — She gives a good 
account of her own health; but as she never complains, I 


dare not depend. I want to have your opinion of her looks. I 
know you will soon call on her; she is living in dread of the 
visit. Perhaps it is paid already. Let me hear from you 
without delay; I am impatient for a thousand particulars. 
Remember how few minutes I was at Randalls, and in how 
bewildered, how mad a state: and I am not much better yet; 
still insane either from happiness or misery. When I think of 
the kindness and favour I have met with, of her excellence 
and patience, and my uncle’s generosity, I am mad with joy: 
but when I recollect all the uneasiness I occasioned her, 
and how little I deserve to be forgiven, I am mad with 
anger. If I could but see her again! — But I must not 
propose it yet. My uncle has been too good for me to 
encroach. — I must still add to this long letter. You have not 
heard all that you ought to hear. I could not give any 
connected detail yesterday; but the suddenness, and, in one 
light, the unseasonableness with which the affair burst out, 
needs explanation; for though the event of the 26th ult., as 
you will conclude, immediately opened to me the happiest 
prospects, I should not have presumed on such early 
measures, but from the very particular circumstances, 
which left me not an hour to lose. I should myself have 
shrunk from any thing so hasty, and she would have felt 
every scruple of mine with multiplied strength and 
refinement. — But I had no choice. The hasty engagement 
she had entered into with that woman — Here, my dear 
madam, I was obliged to leave off abruptly, to recollect and 
compose myself. — I have been walking over the country, 
and am now, I hope, rational enough to make the rest of my 
letter what it ought to be. — It is, in fact, a most mortifying 
retrospect for me. I behaved shamefully. And here I can 
admit, that my manners to Miss W,, in being unpleasant to 
Miss F., were highly blameable. She disapproved them, 
which ought to have been enough. — My plea of concealing 
the truth she did not think sufficient. — She was 
displeased; I thought unreasonably so: I thought her, on a 


thousand occasions, unnecessarily scrupulous and cautious: 
I thought her even cold. But she was always right. If I had 
followed her judgment, and subdued my spirits to the level 
of what she deemed proper, I should have escaped the 
greatest unhappiness I have ever known. — We quarrelled. 
— Do you remember the morning spent at Donwell? — 
There every little dissatisfaction that had occurred before 
came to a crisis. I was late; I met her walking home by 
herself, and wanted to walk with her, but she would not 
suffer it. She absolutely refused to allow me, which I then 
thought most unreasonable. Now, however, I see nothing in 
it but a very natural and consistent degree of discretion. 
While I, to blind the world to our engagement, was 
behaving one hour with objectionable particularity to 
another woman, was she to be consenting the next to a 
proposal which might have made every previous caution 
useless? — Had we been met walking together between 
Donwell and Highbury, the truth must have been suspected. 
— I was mad enough, however, to resent. — I doubted her 
affection. I doubted it more the next day on Box Hill; when, 
provoked by such conduct on my side, such shameful, 
insolent neglect of her, and such apparent devotion to Miss 
W., as it would have been impossible for any woman of 
sense to endure, she spoke her resentment in a form of 
words perfectly intelligible to me. — In short, my dear 
madam, it was a quarrel blameless on her side, abominable 
on mine; and I returned the same evening to Richmond, 
though I might have staid with you till the next morning, 
merely because I would be as angry with her as possible. 
Even then, I was not such a fool as not to mean to be 
reconciled in time; but I was the injured person, injured by 
her coldness, and I went away determined that she should 
make the first advances. — I shall always congratulate 
myself that you were not of the Box Hill party. Had you 
witnessed my behaviour there, I can hardly suppose you 
would ever have thought well of me again. Its effect upon 


her appears in the immediate resolution it produced: as 
soon as she found I was really gone from Randalls, she 
closed with the offer of that officious Mrs. Elton; the whole 
system of whose treatment of her, by the bye, has ever 
filled me with indignation and hatred. I must not quarrel 
with a spirit of forbearance which has been so richly 
extended towards myself; but, otherwise, I should loudly 
protest against the share of it which that woman has 
known.—’Jane,’ indeed! — You will observe that I have not 
yet indulged myself in calling her by that name, even to 
you. Think, then, what I must have endured in hearing it 
bandied between the Eltons with all the vulgarity of 
needless repetition, and all the insolence of imaginary 
superiority. Have patience with me, I shall soon have done. 
— She closed with this offer, resolving to break with me 
entirely, and wrote the next day to tell me that we never 
were to meet again. — She felt the engagement to be a 
source of repentance and misery to each: she dissolved it. 
— This letter reached me on the very morning of my poor 
aunt’s death. I answered it within an hour; but from the 
confusion of my mind, and the multiplicity of business 
falling on me at once, my answer, instead of being sent with 
all the many other letters of that day, was locked up in my 
writing-desk; and I, trusting that I had written enough, 
though but a few lines, to satisfy her, remained without any 
uneasiness. — I was rather disappointed that I did not hear 
from her again speedily; but I made excuses for her, and 
was too busy, and — may I add? — too cheerful in my views 
to be captious. — We removed to Windsor; and two days 
afterwards I received a parcel from her, my own letters all 
returned! — and a few lines at the same time by the post, 
stating her extreme surprize at not having had the smallest 
reply to her last; and adding, that as silence on such a point 
could not be misconstrued, and as it must be equally 
desirable to both to have every subordinate arrangement 
concluded as soon as possible, she now sent me, by a safe 


conveyance, all my letters, and requested, that if I could 
not directly command hers, so as to send them to Highbury 
within a week, I would forward them after that period to 
her at — : in short, the full direction to Mr. Smallridge’s, 
near Bristol, stared me in the face. I knew the name, the 
place, I knew all about it, and instantly saw what she had 
been doing. It was perfectly accordant with that resolution 
of character which I knew her to possess; and the secrecy 
she had maintained, as to any such design in her former 
letter, was equally descriptive of its anxious delicacy. For 
the world would not she have seemed to threaten me. — 
Imagine the shock; imagine how, till I had actually detected 
my own blunder, I raved at the blunders of the post. — 
What was to be done? — One thing only. — I must speak to 
my uncle. Without his sanction I could not hope to be 
listened to again. — I spoke; circumstances were in my 
favour; the late event had softened away his pride, and he 
was, earlier than I could have anticipated, wholly 
reconciled and complying; and could say at last, poor man! 
with a deep sigh, that he wished I might find as much 
happiness in the marriage state as he had done. — I felt 
that it would be of a different sort. — Are you disposed to 
pity me for what I must have suffered in opening the cause 
to him, for my suspense while all was at stake? — No; do 
not pity me till I reached Highbury, and saw how ill I had 
made her. Do not pity me till I saw her wan, sick looks. — I 
reached Highbury at the time of day when, from my 
knowledge of their late breakfast hour, I was certain of a 
good chance of finding her alone. — I was not disappointed; 
and at last I was not disappointed either in the object of my 
journey. A great deal of very reasonable, very just 
displeasure I had to persuade away. But it is done; we are 
reconciled, dearer, much dearer, than ever, and no 
moment’s uneasiness can ever occur between us again. 
Now, my dear madam, I will release you; but I could not 
conclude before. A thousand and a thousand thanks for all 


the kindness you have ever shewn me, and ten thousand for 
the attentions your heart will dictate towards her. — If you 
think me in a way to be happier than I deserve, I am quite 
of your opinion. — Miss W. calls me the child of good 
fortune. I hope she is right. — In one respect, my good 
fortune is undoubted, that of being able to subscribe 
myself, 
Your obliged and affectionate Son, 


F.C. WESTON CHURCHILL. 


CHAPTER XV 


This letter must make its way to Emma’s feelings. She was 
obliged, in spite of her previous determination to the 
contrary, to do it all the justice that Mrs. Weston foretold. 
As soon as she came to her own name, it was irresistible; 
every line relating to herself was interesting, and almost 
every line agreeable; and when this charm ceased, the 
subject could still maintain itself, by the natural return of 
her former regard for the writer, and the very strong 
attraction which any picture of love must have for her at 
that moment. She never stopt till she had gone through the 
whole; and though it was impossible not to feel that he had 
been wrong, yet he had been less wrong than she had 
supposed — and he had suffered, and was very sorry — and 
he was so grateful to Mrs. Weston, and so much in love 
with Miss Fairfax, and she was so happy herself, that there 
was no being severe; and could he have entered the room, 
she must have shaken hands with him as heartily as ever. 

She thought so well of the letter, that when Mr. Knightley 
came again, she desired him to read it. She was sure of 
Mrs. Weston’s wishing it to be communicated; especially to 
one, who, like Mr. Knightley, had seen so much to blame in 
his conduct. 

“T shall be very glad to look it over,” said he; “but it 
seems long. I will take it home with me at night.” 

But that would not do. Mr. Weston was to call in the 
evening, and she must return it by him. 

“T would rather be talking to you,” he replied; “but as it 
seems a matter of justice, it shall be done.” 

He began — stopping, however, almost directly to say, 
“Had I been offered the sight of one of this gentleman’s 
letters to his mother-in-law a few months ago, Emma, it 
would not have been taken with such indifference.” 


He proceeded a little farther, reading to himself; and 
then, with a_= smile, observed, “Humph! a_ fine 
complimentary opening: But it is his way. One man’s style 
must not be the rule of another’s. We will not be severe.” 

“Tt will be natural for me,” he added shortly afterwards, 
“to speak my opinion aloud as I read. By doing it, I shall 
feel that I am near you. It will not be so great a loss of time: 
but if you dislike it—” 

“Not at all. I should wish it.” 

Mr. Knightley returned to his reading with greater 
alacrity. 

“He trifles here,” said he, “as to the temptation. He 
knows he is wrong, and has nothing rational to urge. — 
Bad. — He ought not to have formed the engagement.—’ His 
father’s disposition:’ — he is unjust, however, to his father. 
Mr. Weston’s sanguine temper was a blessing on all his 
upright and honourable exertions; but Mr. Weston earned 
every present comfort before he endeavoured to gain it. — 
Very true; he did not come till Miss Fairfax was here.” 

“And I have not forgotten,” said Emma, “how sure you 
were that he might have come sooner if he would. You pass 
it over very handsomely — but you were perfectly right.” 

“T was not quite impartial in my judgment, Emma: — but 
yet, I think — had you not been in the case — I should still 
have distrusted him.” 

When he came to Miss Woodhouse, he was obliged to 
read the whole of it aloud — all that related to her, with a 
smile; a look; a shake of the head; a word or two of assent, 
or disapprobation; or merely of love, as the subject 
required; concluding, however, seriously, and, after steady 
reflection, thus — 

“Very bad — though it might have been worse. — Playing 
a most dangerous game. Too much indebted to the event 
for his acquittal. — No judge of his own manners by you. — 
Always deceived in fact by his own wishes, and regardless 
of little besides his own convenience. — Fancying you to 


have fathomed his secret. Natural enough! — his own mind 
full of intrigue, that he should suspect it in others. — 
Mystery; Finesse — how they pervert the understanding! 
My Emma, does not every thing serve to prove more and 
more the beauty of truth and sincerity in all our dealings 
with each other?” 

Emma agreed to it, and with a blush of sensibility on 
Harriet’s account, which she could not give any sincere 
explanation of. 

“You had better go on,” said she. 

He did so, but very soon stopt again to say, “the 
pianoforte! Ah! That was the act of a very, very young man, 
one too young to consider whether the inconvenience of it 
might not very much exceed the pleasure. A boyish scheme, 
indeed! — I cannot comprehend a man’s wishing to give a 
woman any proof of affection which he knows she would 
rather dispense with; and he did know that she would have 
prevented the instrument’s coming if she could.” 

After this, he made some progress without any pause. 
Frank Churchill’s confession of having behaved shamefully 
was the first thing to call for more than a word in passing. 

“T perfectly agree with you, sir,” — was then his remark. 
“You did behave very shamefully. You never wrote a truer 
line.” And having gone through what immediately followed 
of the basis of their disagreement, and his persisting to act 
in direct opposition to Jane Fairfax’s sense of right, he 
made a fuller pause to say, “This is very bad. — He had 
induced her to place herself, for his sake, in a situation of 
extreme difficulty and uneasiness, and it should have been 
his first object to prevent her from suffering unnecessarily. 
— She must have had much more to contend with, in 
carrying on the correspondence, than he could. He should 
have respected even unreasonable scruples, had there been 
such; but hers were all reasonable. We must look to her one 
fault, and remember that she had done a wrong thing in 


consenting to the engagement, to bear that she should have 
been in such a state of punishment.” 

Emma knew that he was now getting to the Box Hill 
party, and grew uncomfortable. Her own behaviour had 
been so very improper! She was deeply ashamed, and a 
little afraid of his next look. It was all read, however, 
steadily, attentively, and without the smallest remark; and, 
excepting one momentary glance at her instantly 
withdrawn, in the fear of giving pain — no remembrance of 
Box Hill seemed to exist. 

“There is no saying much for the delicacy of our good 
friends, the Eltons,” was his next observation.—” His 
feelings are natural. — What! actually resolve to break with 
him entirely! — She felt the engagement to be a source of 
repentance and misery to each — she dissolved it. — What 
a view this gives of her sense of his behaviour! — Well, he 
must be a most extraordinary—” 


“Nay, nay, read on. — You will find how very much he 
suffers.” 

“IT hope he does,” replied Mr. Knightley coolly, and 
resuming the letter. “‘Smallridge!’ — What does this mean? 


What is all this?” 

“She had engaged to go as governess to Mrs. 
Smallridge’s children — a dear friend of Mrs. Elton’s — a 
neighbour of Maple Grove; and, by the bye, I wonder how 
Mrs. Elton bears the disappointment?” 

“Say nothing, my dear Emma, while you oblige me to 
read — not even of Mrs. Elton. Only one page more. I shall 
soon have done. What a letter the man writes!” 

“T wish you would read it with a kinder spirit towards 
him.” 

“Well, there is feeling here. — He does seem to have 
suffered in finding her ill. — Certainly, I can have no doubt 
of his being fond of her. ‘Dearer, much dearer than ever.’ I 
hope he may long continue to feel all the value of such a 
reconciliation. — He is a very liberal thanker, with his 


thousands and tens of thousands.—’Happier than I 
deserve.’ Come, he knows himself there. ‘Miss Woodhouse 
calls me the child of good fortune.’ — Those were Miss 
Woodhouse’s words, were they? — And a fine ending — and 
there is the letter. The child of good fortune! That was your 
name for him, was it?” 

“You do not appear so well satisfied with his letter as I 
am; but still you must, at least I hope you must, think the 
better of him for it. I hope it does him some service with 
you.” 

“Yes, certainly it does. He has had great faults, faults of 
inconsideration and thoughtlessness; and I am very much 
of his opinion in thinking him likely to be happier than he 
deserves: but still as he is, beyond a doubt, really attached 
to Miss Fairfax, and will soon, it may be hoped, have the 
advantage of being constantly with her, I am very ready to 
believe his character will improve, and acquire from hers 
the steadiness and delicacy of principle that it wants. And 
now, let me talk to you of something else. I have another 
person’s interest at present so much at heart, that I cannot 
think any longer about Frank Churchill. Ever since I left 
you this morning, Emma, my mind has been hard at work 
on one subject.” 

The subject followed; it was in plain, unaffected, 
gentlemanlike English, such as Mr. Knightley used even to 
the woman he was in love with, how to be able to ask her to 
marry him, without attacking the happiness of her father. 
Emma’s answer was ready at the first word. “While her 
dear father lived, any change of condition must be 
impossible for her. She could never quit him.” Part only of 
this answer, however, was admitted. The impossibility of 
her quitting her father, Mr. Knightley felt as strongly as 
herself; but the inadmissibility of any other change, he 
could not agree to. He had been thinking it over most 
deeply, most intently; he had at first hoped to induce Mr. 
Woodhouse to remove with her to Donwell; he had wanted 


to believe it feasible, but his knowledge of Mr. Woodhouse 
would not suffer him to deceive himself long; and now he 
confessed his persuasion, that such a transplantation would 
be a risk of her father’s comfort, perhaps even of his life, 
which must not be hazarded. Mr. Woodhouse taken from 
Hartfield! — No, he felt that it ought not to be attempted. 
But the plan which had arisen on the sacrifice of this, he 
trusted his dearest Emma would not find in any respect 
objectionable; it was, that he should be received at 
Hartfield; that so long as her father’s happiness in other 
words his life — required Hartfield to continue her home, it 
should be his likewise. 

Of their all removing to Donwell, Emma had already had 
her own passing thoughts. Like him, she had tried the 
scheme and rejected it; but such an alternative as this had 
not occurred to her. She was sensible of all the affection it 
evinced. She felt that, in quitting Donwell, he must be 
sacrificing a great deal of independence of hours and 
habits; that in living constantly with her father, and in no 
house of his own, there would be much, very much, to be 
borne with. She promised to think of it, and advised him to 
think of it more; but he was fully convinced, that no 
reflection could alter his wishes or his opinion on the 
subject. He had given it, he could assure her, very long and 
calm consideration; he had been walking away from 
William Larkins the whole morning, to have his thoughts to 
himself. 

“Ah! there is one difficulty unprovided for,” cried Emma. 
“T am sure William Larkins will not like it. You must get his 
consent before you ask mine.” 

She promised, however, to think of it; and pretty nearly 
promised, moreover, to think of it, with the intention of 
finding it a very good scheme. 

It is remarkable, that Emma, in the many, very many, 
points of view in which she was now beginning to consider 
Donwell Abbey, was never struck with any sense of injury to 


her nephew Henry, whose rights as heir-expectant had 
formerly been so tenaciously regarded. Think she must of 
the possible difference to the poor little boy; and yet she 
only gave herself a saucy conscious smile about it, and 
found amusement in detecting the real cause of that violent 
dislike of Mr. Knightley’s marrying Jane Fairfax, or any 
body else, which at the time she had wholly imputed to the 
amiable solicitude of the sister and the aunt. 

This proposal of his, this plan of marrying and continuing 
at Hartfield — the more she contemplated it, the more 
pleasing it became. His evils seemed to lessen, her own 
advantages to increase, their mutual good to outweigh 
every drawback. Such a companion for herself in the 
periods of anxiety and cheerlessness before her! — Such a 
partner in all those duties and cares to which time must be 
giving increase of melancholy! 

She would have been too happy but for poor Harriet; but 
every blessing of her own seemed to involve and advance 
the sufferings of her friend, who must now be even 
excluded from Hartfield. The delightful family party which 
Emma was securing for herself, poor Harriet must, in mere 
charitable caution, be kept at a distance from. She would 
be a loser in every way. Emma could not deplore her future 
absence as any deduction from her own enjoyment. In such 
a party, Harriet would be rather a dead weight than 
otherwise; but for the poor girl herself, it seemed a 
peculiarly cruel necessity that was to be placing her in such 
a state of unmerited punishment. 

In time, of course, Mr. Knightley would be forgotten, that 
is, supplanted; but this could not be expected to happen 
very early. Mr. Knightley himself would be doing nothing to 
assist the cure; — not like Mr. Elton. Mr. Knightley, always 
so kind, so feeling, so truly considerate for every body, 
would never deserve to be less worshipped than now; and it 
really was too much to hope even of Harriet, that she could 
be in love with more than three men in one year. 


CHAPTER XVI 


It was a very great relief to Emma to find Harriet as 
desirous as herself to avoid a meeting. Their intercourse 
was painful enough by letter. How much worse, had they 
been obliged to meet! 

Harriet expressed herself very much as might be 
supposed, without reproaches, or apparent sense of ill- 
usage; and yet Emma fancied there was a something of 
resentment, a something bordering on it in her style, which 
increased the desirableness of their being separate. — It 
might be only her own consciousness; but it seemed as if an 
angel only could have been quite without resentment under 
such a stroke. 

She had no difficulty in procuring Isabella’s invitation; 
and she was fortunate in having a sufficient reason for 
asking it, without resorting to invention. — There was a 
tooth amiss. Harriet really wished, and had wished some 
time, to consult a dentist. Mrs. John Knightley was 
delighted to be of use; any thing of ill health was a 
recommendation to her — and though not so fond of a 
dentist as of a Mr. Wingfield, she was quite eager to have 
Harriet under her care. — When it was thus settled on her 
sister’s side, Emma proposed it to her friend, and found her 
very persuadable. — Harriet was to go; she was invited for 
at least a fortnight; she was to be conveyed in Mr. 
Woodhouse’s carriage. — It was all arranged, it was all 
completed, and Harriet was safe in Brunswick Square. 

Now Emma could, indeed, enjoy Mr. Knightley’s visits; 
now she could talk, and she could listen with true 
happiness, unchecked by that sense of injustice, of guilt, of 
something most painful, which had haunted her when 
remembering how disappointed a heart was near her, how 


much might at that moment, and at a little distance, be 
enduring by the feelings which she had led astray herself. 

The difference of Harriet at Mrs. Goddard’s, or in 
London, made perhaps an unreasonable difference in 
Emma’s sensations; but she could not think of her in 
London without objects of curiosity and employment, which 
must be averting the past, and carrying her out of herself. 

She would not allow any other anxiety to succeed 
directly to the place in her mind which Harriet had 
occupied. There was a communication before her, one 
which she only could be competent to make — the 
confession of her engagement to her father; but she would 
have nothing to do with it at present. — She had resolved 
to defer the disclosure till Mrs. Weston were safe and well. 
No additional agitation should be thrown at this period 
among those she loved — and the evil should not act on 
herself by anticipation before the appointed time. — A 
fortnight, at least, of leisure and peace of mind, to crown 
every warmer, but more agitating, delight, should be hers. 

She soon resolved, equally as a duty and a pleasure, to 
employ half an hour of this holiday of spirits in calling on 
Miss Fairfax. — She ought to go — and she was longing to 
see her; the resemblance of their present situations 
increasing every other motive of goodwill. It would be a 
secret satisfaction; but the consciousness of a similarity of 
prospect would certainly add to the interest with which she 
should attend to any thing Jane might communicate. 

She went — she had driven once unsuccessfully to the 
door, but had not been into the house since the morning 
after Box Hill, when poor Jane had been in such distress as 
had filled her with compassion, though all the worst of her 
sufferings had been unsuspected. — The fear of being still 
unwelcome, determined her, though assured of their being 
at home, to wait in the passage, and send up her name. — 
She heard Patty announcing it; but no such bustle 
succeeded as poor Miss Bates had before made so happily 


intelligible. — No; she heard nothing but the instant reply 
of, “Beg her to walk up;” — and a moment afterwards she 
was met on the stairs by Jane herself, coming eagerly 
forward, as if no other reception of her were felt sufficient. 
— Emma had never seen her look so well, so lovely, so 
engaging. There was consciousness, animation, and 
warmth; there was every thing which her countenance or 
manner could ever have wanted. — She came forward with 
an offered hand; and said, in a low, but very feeling tone, 

“This is most kind, indeed! — Miss Woodhouse, it is 
impossible for me to express — I hope you will believe — 
Excuse me for being so entirely without words.” 

Emma was gratified, and would soon have shewn no 
want of words, if the sound of Mrs. Elton’s voice from the 
sitting-room had not checked her, and made it expedient to 
compress all her friendly and all her congratulatory 
sensations into a very, very earnest shake of the hand. 

Mrs. Bates and Mrs. Elton were together. Miss Bates was 
out, which accounted for the previous tranquillity. Emma 
could have wished Mrs. Elton elsewhere; but she was in a 
humour to have patience with every body; and as Mrs. 
Elton met her with unusual graciousness, she hoped the 
rencontre would do them no harm. 

She soon believed herself to penetrate Mrs. Elton’s 
thoughts, and understand why she was, like herself, in 
happy spirits; it was being in Miss Fairfax’s confidence, and 
fancying herself acquainted with what was still a secret to 
other people. Emma saw symptoms of it immediately in the 
expression of her face; and while paying her own 
compliments to Mrs. Bates, and appearing to attend to the 
good old lady’s replies, she saw her with a sort of anxious 
parade of mystery fold up a letter which she had apparently 
been reading aloud to Miss Fairfax, and return it into the 
purple and gold reticule by her side, saying, with 
significant nods, 


“We can finish this some other time, you know. You and I 
shall not want opportunities. And, in fact, you have heard 
all the essential already. I only wanted to prove to you that 
Mrs. S. admits our apology, and is not offended. You see 
how delightfully she writes. Oh! she is a sweet creature! 
You would have doated on her, had you gone. — But not a 
word more. Let us be discreet — quite on our good 
behaviour. — Hush! — You remember those lines — I forget 
the poem at this moment: 

“For when a lady’s in the case, 

“You know all other things give place.” 


Now I say, my dear, in our case, for lady, read —— mum! 
a word to the wise. — I am in a fine flow of spirits, an’t I? 
But I want to set your heart at ease as to Mrs. S. — My 


representation, you see, has quite appeased her.” 

And again, on Emma’s merely turning her head to look at 
Mrs. Bates’s knitting, she added, in a half whisper, 

“T mentioned no names, you will observe. — Oh! no; 
cautious aS a minister of state. I managed it extremely 
well.” 

Emma could not doubt. It was a palpable display, 
repeated on every possible occasion. When they had all 
talked a little while in harmony of the weather and Mrs. 
Weston, she found herself abruptly addressed with, 

“Do not you think, Miss Woodhouse, our saucy little 
friend here is charmingly recovered? — Do not you think 
her cure does Perry the highest credit? — (here was a side- 
glance of great meaning at Jane.) Upon my word, Perry has 
restored her in a wonderful short time! — Oh! if you had 
seen her, as I did, when she was at the worst!” — And when 
Mrs. Bates was saying something to Emma, whispered 
farther, “We do not say a word of any assistance that Perry 
might have; not a word of a certain young physician from 
Windsor. — Oh! no; Perry shall have all the credit.” 

“IT have scarce had the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
Woodhouse,” she shortly afterwards began, “since the party 


to Box Hill. Very pleasant party. But yet I think there was 
something wanting. Things did not seem — that is, there 
seemed a little cloud upon the spirits of some. — So it 
appeared to me at least, but I might be mistaken. However, 
I think it answered so far as to tempt one to go again. What 
say you both to our collecting the same party, and exploring 
to Box Hill again, while the fine weather lasts? — It must be 
the same party, you know, quite the same party, not one 
exception.” 

Soon after this Miss Bates came in, and Emma could not 
help being diverted by the perplexity of her first answer to 
herself, resulting, she supposed, from doubt of what might 
be said, and impatience to say every thing. 

“Thank you, dear Miss Woodhouse, you are all kindness. 
— It is impossible to say — Yes, indeed, I quite understand 
— dearest Jane’s prospects — that is, I do not mean. — But 
she is charmingly recovered. — How is Mr. Woodhouse? — I 
am so glad. — Quite out of my power. — Such a happy little 
circle as you find us here. — Yes, indeed. — Charming 
young man! — that is — so very friendly; I mean good Mr. 
Perry! — such attention to Jane!” — And from her great, 
her more than commonly thankful delight towards Mrs. 
Elton for being there, Emma guessed that there had been a 
little show of resentment towards Jane, from the vicarage 
quarter, which was now graciously overcome. — After a few 
whispers, indeed, which placed it beyond a guess, Mrs. 
Elton, speaking louder, said, 

“Yes, here I am, my good friend; and here I have been so 
long, that anywhere else I should think it necessary to 
apologise; but, the truth is, that I am waiting for my lord 
and master. He promised to join me here, and pay his 
respects to you.” 

“What! are we to have the pleasure of a call from Mr. 
Elton? — That will be a favour indeed! for I know 
gentlemen do not like morning visits, and Mr. Elton’s time 
is So engaged.” 


“Upon my word it is, Miss Bates. — He really is engaged 
from morning to night. — There is no end of people’s 
coming to him, on some pretence or other. — The 
magistrates, and overseers, and churchwardens, are always 
wanting his opinion. They seem not able to do any thing 
without him.—’Upon my word, Mr. E.,’ I often say, ‘rather 
you than I. — I do not know what would become of my 
crayons and my instrument, if I had half so many 
applicants.’ — Bad enough as it is, for I absolutely neglect 
them both to an unpardonable degree. — I believe I have 
not played a bar this fortnight. — However, he is coming, I 
assure you: yes, indeed, on purpose to wait on you all.” And 
putting up her hand to screen her words from Emma—’A 
congratulatory visit, you know. — Oh! yes, quite 
indispensable.” 

Miss Bates looked about her, so happily — ! 

“He promised to come to me as soon as he could 
disengage himself from Knightley; but he and Knightley are 
shut up together in deep consultation. — Mr. E. is 
Knightley’s right hand.” 

Emma would not have smiled for the world, and only 
said, “Is Mr. Elton gone on foot to Donwell? — He will have 
a hot walk.” 

“Oh! no, it is a meeting at the Crown, a regular meeting. 
Weston and Cole will be there too; but one is apt to speak 
only of those who lead. — I fancy Mr. E. and Knightley have 
every thing their own way.” 

“Have not you mistaken the day?” said Emma. “I am 
almost certain that the meeting at the Crown is not till to- 
morrow. — Mr. Knightley was at Hartfield yesterday, and 
spoke of it as for Saturday.” 

“Oh! no, the meeting is certainly to-day,” was the abrupt 
answer, which denoted the impossibility of any blunder on 
Mrs. Elton’s side.—”I do believe,” she continued, “this is 
the most troublesome parish that ever was. We never heard 
of such things at Maple Grove.” 


“Your parish there was small,” said Jane. 

“Upon my word, my dear, I do not know, for I never heard 
the subject talked of.” 

“But it is proved by the smallness of the school, which I 
have heard you speak of, as under the patronage of your 
sister and Mrs. Bragge; the only school, and not more than 
five-and-twenty children.” 

“Ah! you clever creature, that’s very true. What a 
thinking brain you have! I say, Jane, what a_ perfect 
character you and I should make, if we could be shaken 
together. My liveliness and your solidity would produce 
perfection. — Not that I presume to insinuate, however, 
that some people may not think you perfection already. — 
But hush! — not a word, if you please.” 

It seemed an unnecessary caution; Jane was wanting to 
give her words, not to Mrs. Elton, but to Miss Woodhouse, 
as the latter plainly saw. The wish of distinguishing her, as 
far as civility permitted, was very evident, though it could 
not often proceed beyond a look. 

Mr. Elton made his appearance. His lady greeted him 
with some of her sparkling vivacity. 

“Very pretty, sir, upon my word; to send me on here, to 
be an encumbrance to my friends, so long before you 
vouchsafe to come! — But you knew what a dutiful creature 
you had to deal with. You knew I should not stir till my lord 
and master appeared. — Here have I been sitting this hour, 
giving these young ladies a sample of true conjugal 
obedience — for who can say, you know, how soon it may be 
wanted?” 

Mr. Elton was so hot and tired, that all this wit seemed 
thrown away. His civilities to the other ladies must be paid; 
but his subsequent object was to lament over himself for 
the heat he was suffering, and the walk he had had for 
nothing. 

“When I got to Donwell,” said he, “Knightley could not be 
found. Very odd! very unaccountable! after the note I sent 


him this morning, and the message he returned, that he 
should certainly be at home till one.” 

“Donwell!” cried his wife.—” My dear Mr. E., you have not 
been to Donwell! — You mean the Crown; you come from 
the meeting at the Crown.” 

“No, no, that’s to-morrow; and I particularly wanted to 
see Knightley to-day on that very account. — Such a 
dreadful broiling morning! — I went over the fields too — 
(speaking in a tone of great ill-usage,) which made it so 
much the worse. And then not to find him at home! I assure 
you I am not at all pleased. And no apology left, no message 
for me. The housekeeper declared she knew nothing of my 
being expected. — Very extraordinary! — And nobody knew 
at all which way he was gone. Perhaps to Hartfield, perhaps 
to the Abbey Mill, perhaps into his woods. — Miss 
Woodhouse, this is not like our friend Knightley! — Can you 
explain it?” 

Emma amused herself by protesting that it was very 
extraordinary, indeed, and that she had not a syllable to say 
for him. 

“T cannot imagine,” said Mrs. Elton, (feeling the indignity 
as a wife ought to do,) “I cannot imagine how he could do 
such a thing by you, of all people in the world! The very last 
person whom one should expect to be forgotten! — My dear 
Mr. E., he must have left a message for you, I am sure he 
must. — Not even Knightley could be so very eccentric; — 
and his servants forgot it. Depend upon it, that was the 
case: and very likely to happen with the Donwell servants, 
who are all, I have often observed, extremely awkward and 
remiss. — I am sure I would not have such a creature as his 
Harry stand at our sideboard for any consideration. And as 
for Mrs. Hodges, Wright holds her very cheap indeed. — 
She promised Wright a receipt, and never sent it.” 

“T met William Larkins,” continued Mr. Elton, “as I got 
near the house, and he told me I should not find his master 
at home, but I did not believe him. — William seemed 


rather out of humour. He did not know what was come to 
his master lately, he said, but he could hardly ever get the 
speech of him. I have nothing to do with William’s wants, 
but it really is of very great importance that J should see 
Knightley to-day; and it becomes a matter, therefore, of 
very serious inconvenience that I should have had this hot 
walk to no purpose.” 

Emma felt that she could not do better than go home 
directly. In all probability she was at this very time waited 
for there; and Mr. Knightley might be preserved from 
sinking deeper in aggression towards Mr. Elton, if not 
towards William Larkins. 

She was pleased, on taking leave, to find Miss Fairfax 
determined to attend her out of the room, to go with her 
even downstairs; it gave her an opportunity which she 
immediately made use of, to Say, 

“It is as well, perhaps, that I have not had the possibility. 
Had you not been surrounded by other friends, I might 
have been tempted to introduce a subject, to ask questions, 
to speak more openly than might have been strictly correct. 
— | feel that I should certainly have been impertinent.” 

“Oh!” cried Jane, with a blush and an hesitation which 
Emma thought infinitely more becoming to her than all the 
elegance of all her usual composure—’ there would have 
been no danger. The danger would have been of my 
wearying you. You could not have gratified me more than 
by expressing an interest — . Indeed, Miss Woodhouse, 
(speaking more collectedly,) with the consciousness which I 
have of misconduct, very great misconduct, it is 
particularly consoling to me to know that those of my 
friends, whose good opinion is most worth preserving, are 
not disgusted to such a degree as to — I have not time for 
half that I could wish to say. I long to make apologies, 
excuses, to urge something for myself. I feel it so very due. 
But, unfortunately — in short, if your compassion does not 
stand my friend—” 


“Oh! you are too scrupulous, indeed you are,” cried 
Emma warmly, and taking her hand. “You owe me no 
apologies; and every body to whom you might be supposed 
to owe them, is so perfectly satisfied, so delighted even—” 

“You are very kind, but I know what my manners were to 


you. — So cold and artificial! — I had always a part to act. 
— It was a life of deceit! — I know that I must have 
disgusted you.” 


“Pray say no more. I feel that all the apologies should be 
on my side. Let us forgive each other at once. We must do 
whatever is to be done quickest, and I think our feelings 
will lose no time there. I hope you have pleasant accounts 
from Windsor?” 

“Very.” 

“And the next news, I suppose, will be, that we are to 
lose you — just as I begin to know you.” 

“Oh! as to all that, of course nothing can be thought of 
yet. Iam here till claimed by Colonel and Mrs. Campbell.” 

“Nothing can be actually settled yet, perhaps,” replied 
Emma, smiling—” but, excuse me, it must be thought of.” 

The smile was returned as Jane answered, 

“You are very right; it has been thought of. And I will own 
to you, (I am sure it will be safe), that so far as our living 
with Mr. Churchill at Enscombe, it is settled. There must be 
three months, at least, of deep mourning; but when they 
are over, I imagine there will be nothing more to wait for.” 

“Thank you, thank you. — This is just what I wanted to be 
assured of. — Oh! if you knew how much I love every thing 
that is decided and open! — Good-bye, good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Mrs. Weston’s friends were all made happy by her safety; 
and if the satisfaction of her well-doing could be increased 
to Emma, it was by knowing her to be the mother of a little 
girl. She had been decided in wishing for a Miss Weston. 
She would not acknowledge that it was with any view of 
making a match for her, hereafter, with either of Isabella’s 
sons; but she was convinced that a daughter would suit 
both father and mother best. It would be a great comfort to 
Mr. Weston, as he grew older — and even Mr. Weston might 
be growing older ten years hence — to have his fireside 
enlivened by the sports and the nonsense, the freaks and 
the fancies of a child never banished from home; and Mrs. 
Weston — no one could doubt that a daughter would be 
most to her; and it would be quite a pity that any one who 
so well knew how to teach, should not have their powers in 
exercise again. 

“She has had the advantage, you know, of practising on 
me,” she continued—’like La Baronne d’Almane on La 
Comtesse d’Ostalis, in Madame de Genlis’ Adelaide and 
Theodore, and we shall now see her own little Adelaide 
educated on a more perfect plan.” 

“That is,” replied Mr. Knightley, “she will indulge her 
even more than she did you, and believe that she does not 
indulge her at all. It will be the only difference.” 

“Poor child!” cried Emma; “at that rate, what will 
become of her?” 

“Nothing very bad. — The fate of thousands. She will be 
disagreeable in infancy, and correct herself as she grows 
older. I am losing all my bitterness against spoilt children, 
my dearest Emma. I, who am owing all my happiness to 
you, would not it be horrible ingratitude in me to be severe 
on them?” 


Emma laughed, and replied: “But I had the assistance of 
all your endeavours to counteract the indulgence of other 
people. I doubt whether my own sense would have 
corrected me without it.” 

“Do you? — I have no doubt. Nature gave you 
understanding: — Miss Taylor gave you principles. You 
must have done well. My interference was quite as likely to 
do harm as good. It was very natural for you to say, what 
right has he to lecture me? — and I am afraid very natural 
for you to feel that it was done in a disagreeable manner. I 
do not believe I did you any good. The good was all to 
myself, by making you an object of the tenderest affection 
to me. I could not think about you so much without doating 
on you, faults and all; and by dint of fancying so many 
errors, have been in love with you ever since you were 
thirteen at least.” 

“T am sure you were of use to me,” cried Emma. “I was 
very often influenced rightly by you — oftener than I would 
own at the time. I am very sure you did me good. And if 
poor little Anna Weston is to be spoiled, it will be the 
greatest humanity in you to do as much for her as you have 
done for me, except falling in love with her when she is 
thirteen.” 

“How often, when you were a girl, have you said to me, 
with one of your saucy looks—’Mr. Knightley, I am going to 
do so-and-so; papa says I may, or I have Miss Taylor’s leave’ 
— something which, you knew, I did not approve. In such 
cases my interference was giving you two bad feelings 
instead of one.” 

“What an amiable creature I was! — No wonder you 
should hold my _ speeches’ in_ such _ affectionate 
remembrance.” 

““Mr. Knightley.’ — You always called me, ‘Mr. Knightley;’ 
and, from habit, it has not so very formal a sound. — And 
yet it is formal. I want you to call me something else, but I 
do not know what.” 


“T remember once calling you ‘George,’ in one of my 
amiable fits, about ten years ago. I did it because I thought 
it would offend you; but, as you made no objection, I never 
did it again.” 

“And cannot you call me ‘George’ now?” 

“Impossible! — I never can call you any thing but ‘Mr. 
Knightley.’ I will not promise even to equal the elegant 
terseness of Mrs. Elton, by calling you Mr. K. — But I will 
promise,” she added presently, laughing and blushing—” I 
will promise to call you once by your Christian name. I do 
not say when, but perhaps you may guess where; — in the 
building in which N. takes M. for better, for worse.” 

Emma grieved that she could not be more openly just to 
one important service which his better sense would have 
rendered her, to the advice which would have saved her 


from the worst of all her womanly follies — her wilful 
intimacy with Harriet Smith; but it was too tender a 
subject. — She could not enter on it. — Harriet was very 


seldom mentioned between them. This, on his side, might 
merely proceed from her not being thought of; but Emma 
was rather inclined to attribute it to delicacy, and a 
suspicion, from some appearances, that their friendship 
were declining. She was aware herself, that, parting under 
any other circumstances, they certainly should have 
corresponded more, and that her intelligence would not 
have rested, as it now almost wholly did, on Isabella’s 
letters. He might observe that it was so. The pain of being 
obliged to practise concealment towards him, was very 
little inferior to the pain of having made Harriet unhappy. 
Isabella sent quite as good an account of her visitor as 
could be expected; on her first arrival she had thought her 
out of spirits, which appeared perfectly natural, as there 
was a dentist to be consulted; but, since that business had 
been over, she did not appear to find Harriet different from 
what she had known her before. — Isabella, to be sure, was 
no very quick observer; yet if Harriet had not been equal to 


playing with the children, it would not have escaped her. 
Emma’s comforts and hopes were most agreeably carried 
on, by Harriet’s being to stay longer; her fortnight was 
likely to be a month at least. Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley 
were to come down in August, and she was invited to 
remain till they could bring her back. 

“John does not even mention your friend,” said Mr. 
Knightley. “Here is his answer, if you like to see it.” 

It was the answer to the communication of his intended 
marriage. Emma accepted it with a very eager hand, with 
an impatience all alive to know what he would say about it, 
and not at all checked by hearing that her friend was 
unmentioned. 

“John enters like a brother into my happiness,” continued 
Mr. Knightley, “but he is no complimenter; and though I 
well know him to have, likewise, a most brotherly affection 
for you, he is so far from making flourishes, that any other 
young woman might think him rather cool in her praise. 
But I am not afraid of your seeing what he writes.” 

“He writes like a sensible man,” replied Emma, when she 
had read the letter. “I honour his sincerity. It is very plain 
that he considers the good fortune of the engagement as all 
on my side, but that he is not without hope of my growing, 
in time, as worthy of your affection, as you think me 
already. Had he said any thing to bear a different 
construction, I should not have believed him.” 

“My Emma, he means no such thing. He only means—” 

“He and I should differ very little in our estimation of the 
two,” interrupted she, with a sort of serious smile—’ much 
less, perhaps, than he is aware of, if we could enter without 
ceremony or reserve on the subject.” 

“Emma, my dear Emma—” 

“Oh!” she cried with more thorough gaiety, “if you fancy 
your brother does not do me justice, only wait till my dear 
father is in the secret, and hear his opinion. Depend upon 
it, he will be much farther from doing you justice. He will 


think all the happiness, all the advantage, on your side of 
the question; all the merit on mine. I wish I may not sink 
into ‘poor Emma’ with him at once. — His tender 
compassion towards oppressed worth can go no farther.” 

“Ah!” he cried, “I wish your father might be half as easily 
convinced as John will be, of our having every right that 
equal worth can give, to be happy together. Iam amused by 
one part of John’s letter — did you notice it? — where he 
says, that my information did not take him wholly by 
surprize, that he was rather in expectation of hearing 
something of the kind.” 

“If I understand your brother, he only means so far as 
your having some thoughts of marrying. He had no idea of 
me. He seems perfectly unprepared for that.” 

“Yes, yes — but Iam amused that he should have seen so 
far into my feelings. What has he been judging by? — I am 
not conscious of any difference in my _ spirits or 
conversation that could prepare him at this time for my 
Marrying any more than at another. — But it was so, I 
suppose. I dare say there was a difference when I was 
staying with them the other day. I believe I did not play 
with the children quite so much as usual. I remember one 
evening the poor boys saying, ‘Uncle seems always tired 
now.’” 

The time was coming when the news must spread 
farther, and other persons’ reception of it tried. As soon as 
Mrs. Weston was sufficiently recovered to admit Mr. 
Woodhouse’s visits, Emma having it in view that her gentle 
reasonings should be employed in the cause, resolved first 
to announce it at home, and then at Randalls. — But how to 
break it to her father at last! — She had bound herself to do 
it, in such an hour of Mr. Knightley’s absence, or when it 
came to the point her heart would have failed her, and she 
must have put it off; but Mr. Knightley was to come at such 
a time, and follow up the beginning she was to make. — 
She was forced to speak, and to speak cheerfully too. She 


must not make it a more decided subject of misery to him, 
by a melancholy tone herself. She must not appear to think 
it a misfortune. — With all the spirits she could command, 
she prepared him first for something strange, and then, ina 
few words, said, that if his consent and approbation could 
be obtained — which, she trusted, would be attended with 
no difficulty, since it was a plan to promote the happiness of 
all — she and Mr. Knightley meant to marry; by which 
means Hartfield would receive the constant addition of that 
person’s company whom she knew he loved, next to his 
daughters and Mrs. Weston, best in the world. 

Poor man! — it was at first a considerable shock to him, 
and he tried earnestly to dissuade her from it. She was 
reminded, more than once, of having always said she would 
never marry, and assured that it would be a great deal 
better for her to remain single; and told of poor Isabella, 
and poor Miss Taylor. — But it would not do. Emma hung 
about him affectionately, and smiled, and said it must be so; 
and that he must not class her with Isabella and Mrs. 
Weston, whose marriages taking them from Hartfield, had, 
indeed, made a melancholy change: but she was not going 
from Hartfield; she should be always there; she was 
introducing no change in their numbers or their comforts 
but for the better; and she was very sure that he would be a 
great deal the happier for having Mr. Knightley always at 
hand, when he were once got used to the idea. — Did he 
not love Mr. Knightley very much? — He would not deny 
that he did, she was sure. — Whom did he ever want to 
consult on business but Mr. Knightley? — Who was so 
useful to him, who so ready to write his letters, who so glad 
to assist him? — Who so cheerful, so attentive, so attached 
to him? — Would not he like to have him always on the 
spot? — Yes. That was all very true. Mr. Knightley could not 
be there too often; he should be glad to see him every day; 
— but they did see him every day as it was. — Why could 
not they go on as they had done? 


Mr. Woodhouse could not be soon reconciled; but the 
worst was overcome, the idea was given; time and 
continual repetition must do the rest. — To Emma’s 
entreaties and assurances succeeded Mr. Knightley’s, 
whose fond praise of her gave the subject even a kind of 
welcome; and he was soon used to be talked to by each, on 
every fair occasion. — They had all the assistance which 
Isabella could give, by letters of the strongest approbation; 
and Mrs. Weston was ready, on the first meeting, to 
consider the subject in the most serviceable light — first, as 
a settled, and, secondly, as a good one — well aware of the 
nearly equal importance of the two recommendations to 
Mr. Woodhouse’s mind. — It was agreed upon, as what was 
to be; and every body by whom he was used to be guided 
assuring him that it would be for his happiness; and having 
some feelings himself which almost admitted it, he began to 
think that some time or other — in another year or two, 
perhaps — it might not be so very bad if the marriage did 
take place. 

Mrs. Weston was acting no part, feigning no feelings in 
all that she said to him in favour of the event. — She had 
been extremely surprized, never more so, than when Emma 
first opened the affair to her; but she saw in it only increase 
of happiness to all, and had no scruple in urging him to the 
utmost. — She had such a regard for Mr. Knightley, as to 
think he deserved even her dearest Emma; and it was in 
every respect so proper, suitable, and unexceptionable a 
connexion, and in one respect, one point of the highest 
importance, so peculiarly eligible, so singularly fortunate, 
that now it seemed as if Emma could not safely have 
attached herself to any other creature, and that she had 
herself been the stupidest of beings in not having thought 
of it, and wished it long ago. — How very few of those men 
in a rank of life to address Emma would have renounced 
their own home for Hartfield! And who but Mr. Knightley 
could know and bear with Mr. Woodhouse, so as to make 


such an arrangement desirable! — The difficulty of 
disposing of poor Mr. Woodhouse had been always felt in 
her husband’s plans and her own, for a marriage between 
Frank and Emma. How to settle the claims of Enscombe 
and Hartfield had been a continual impediment — less 
acknowledged by Mr. Weston than by herself — but even he 
had never been able to finish the subject better than by 
saying—” Those matters will take care of themselves; the 
young people will find a way.” But here there was nothing 
to be shifted off in a wild speculation on the future. It was 
all right, all open, all equal. No sacrifice on any side worth 
the name. It was a union of the highest promise of felicity 
in itself, and without one real, rational difficulty to oppose 
or delay it. 

Mrs. Weston, with her baby on her knee, indulging in 
such reflections as these, was one of the happiest women in 
the world. If any thing could increase her delight, it was 
perceiving that the baby would soon have outgrown its first 
set of caps. 

The news was universally a surprize wherever it spread; 
and Mr. Weston had his five minutes share of it; but five 
minutes were enough to familiarise the idea to his 
quickness of mind. — He saw the advantages of the match, 
and rejoiced in them with all the constancy of his wife; but 
the wonder of it was very soon nothing; and by the end of 
an hour he was not far from believing that he had always 
foreseen it. 

“Tt is to be a secret, I conclude,” said he. “These matters 
are always a secret, till it is found out that every body 
knows them. Only let me be told when I may speak out. — I 
wonder whether Jane has any suspicion.” 

He went to Highbury the next morning, and satisfied 
himself on that point. He told her the news. Was not she 
like a daughter, his eldest daughter? — he must tell her; 
and Miss Bates being present, it passed, of course, to Mrs. 
Cole, Mrs. Perry, and Mrs. Elton, immediately afterwards. It 


was no more than the principals were prepared for; they 
had calculated from the time of its being known at 
Randalls, how soon it would be over Highbury; and were 
thinking of themselves, as the evening wonder in many a 
family circle, with great sagacity. 

In general, it was a very well approved match. Some 
might think him, and others might think her, the most in 
luck. One set might recommend their all removing to 
Donwell, and leaving Hartfield for the John Knightleys; and 
another might predict disagreements among their servants; 
but yet, upon the whole, there was no serious objection 
raised, except in one habitation, the Vicarage. — There, the 
surprize was not softened by any satisfaction. Mr. Elton 
cared little about it, compared with his wife; he only hoped 
“the young lady’s pride would now be contented;” and 
supposed “she had always meant to catch Knightley if she 
could;” and, on the point of living at Hartfield, could 


daringly exclaim, “Rather he than I!” — But Mrs. Elton was 
very much discomposed indeed.—’Poor Knightley! poor 
fellow! — sad business for him.” — She was extremely 


concerned; for, though very eccentric, he had a thousand 
good qualities. — How could he be so taken in? — Did not 
think him at all in love — not in the least. — Poor Knightley! 
— There would be an end of all pleasant intercourse with 


him. — How happy he had been to come and dine with 
them whenever they asked him! But that would be all over 
now. — Poor fellow! — No more exploring parties to 


Donwell made for her. Oh! no; there would be a Mrs. 
Knightley to throw cold water on every thing. — Extremely 
disagreeable! But she was not at all sorry that she had 
abused the housekeeper the other day. — Shocking plan, 
living together. It would never do. She knew a family near 
Maple Grove who had tried it, and been obliged to separate 
before the end of the first quarter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Time passed on. A few more to-morrows, and the party 
from London would be arriving. It was an alarming change; 
and Emma was thinking of it one morning, as what must 
bring a great deal to agitate and grieve her, when Mr. 
Knightley came in, and distressing thoughts were put by. 
After the first chat of pleasure he was silent; and then, in a 
graver tone, began with, 

“T have something to tell you, Emma; some news.” 

“Good or bad?” said she, quickly, looking up in his face. 

“T do not know which it ought to be called.” 

“Oh! good I am sure. — I see it in your countenance. You 
are trying not to smile.” 

“Tam afraid,” said he, composing his features, “I am very 
much afraid, my dear Emma, that you will not smile when 
you hear it.” 

“Indeed! but why so? — I can hardly imagine that any 
thing which pleases or amuses you, should not please and 
amuse me too.” 

“There is one subject,” he replied, “I hope but one, on 
which we do not think alike.” He paused a moment, again 
smiling, with his eyes fixed on her face. “Does nothing 
occur to you? — Do not you recollect? — Harriet Smith.” 

Her cheeks flushed at the name, and she felt afraid of 
something, though she knew not what. 

“Have you heard from her yourself this morning?” cried 
he. “You have, I believe, and know the whole.” 

“No, I have not; I know nothing; pray tell me.” 

“You are prepared for the worst, I see — and very bad it 
is. Harriet Smith marries Robert Martin.” 

Emma gave a Start, which did not seem like being 
prepared — and her eyes, in eager gaze, said, “No, this is 
impossible!” but her lips were closed. 


“It is so, indeed,” continued Mr. Knightley; “I have it 
from Robert Martin himself. He left me not half an hour 
ago.” 

She was still looking at him with the most speaking 
amazement. 

“You like it, my Emma, as little as I feared. — I wish our 
opinions were the same. But in time they will. Time, you 
may be sure, will make one or the other of us think 
differently; and, in the meanwhile, we need not talk much 
on the subject.” 

“You mistake me, you quite mistake me,” she replied, 
exerting herself. “It is not that such a circumstance would 
now make me unhappy, but I cannot believe it. It seems an 
impossibility! — You cannot mean to say, that Harriet Smith 
has accepted Robert Martin. You cannot mean that he has 
even proposed to her again — yet. You only mean, that he 
intends it.” 

“T mean that he has done it,” answered Mr. Knightley, 
with smiling but determined decision, “and been accepted.” 

“Good God!” she cried.—” Well!” — Then having recourse 
to her workbasket, in excuse for leaning down her face, and 
concealing all the exquisite feelings of delight and 
entertainment which she knew she must be expressing, she 
added, “Well, now tell me every thing; make this intelligible 
to me. How, where, when? — Let me know it all. I never 
was more surprized — but it does not make me unhappy, I 
assure you. — How — how has it been possible?” 

“It is a very simple story. He went to town on business 
three days ago, and I got him to take charge of some 
papers which I was wanting to send to John. — He 
delivered these papers to John, at his chambers, and was 
asked by him to join their party the same evening to 
Astley’s. They were going to take the two eldest boys to 
Astley’s. The party was to be our brother and sister, Henry, 
John — and Miss Smith. My friend Robert could not resist. 
They called for him in their way; were all extremely 


amused; and my brother asked him to dine with them the 
next day — which he did — and in the course of that visit 
(as I understand) he found an opportunity of speaking to 
Harriet; and certainly did not speak in vain. — She made 
him, by her acceptance, as happy even as he is deserving. 
He came down by yesterday’s coach, and was with me this 
morning immediately after breakfast, to report his 
proceedings, first on my affairs, and then on his own. This 
is all that I can relate of the how, where, and when. Your 
friend Harriet will make a much longer history when you 
see her. — She will give you all the minute particulars, 
which only woman’s language can make interesting. — In 
our communications we deal only in the great. — However, 
I must say, that Robert Martin’s heart seemed for him, and 
to me, very overflowing; and that he did mention, without 
its being much to the purpose, that on quitting their box at 
Astley’s, my brother took charge of Mrs. John Knightley and 
little John, and he followed with Miss Smith and Henry; and 
that at one time they were in such a crowd, as to make 
Miss Smith rather uneasy.” 

He stopped. — Emma dared not attempt any immediate 
reply. To speak, she was sure would be to betray a most 
unreasonable degree of happiness. She must wait a 
moment, or he would think her mad. Her silence disturbed 
him; and after observing her a little while, he added, 

“Emma, my love, you said that this circumstance would 
not now make you unhappy; but I am afraid it gives you 
more pain than you expected. His situation is an evil — but 
you must consider it as what satisfies your friend; and I will 
answer for your thinking better and better of him as you 
know him more. His good sense and good principles would 
delight you. — As far as the man is concerned, you could 
not wish your friend in better hands. His rank in society I 
would alter if I could, which is saying a great deal I assure 
you, Emma. — You laugh at me about William Larkins; but I 
could quite as ill spare Robert Martin.” 


He wanted her to look up and smile; and having now 
brought herself not to smile too broadly — she did — 
cheerfully answering, 

“You need not be at any pains to reconcile me to the 
match. I think Harriet is doing extremely well. Her 
connexions may be worse than his. In respectability of 
character, there can be no doubt that they are. I have been 
silent from surprize merely, excessive surprize. You cannot 
imagine how suddenly it has come on me! how peculiarly 
unprepared I was! — for I had reason to believe her very 
lately more determined against him, much more, than she 
was before.” 

“You ought to know your friend best,” replied Mr. 
Knightley; “but I should say she was a good-tempered, soft- 
hearted girl, not likely to be very, very determined against 
any young man who told her he loved her.” 

Emma could not help laughing as she answered, “Upon 
my word, I believe you know her quite as well as I do. — 
But, Mr. Knightley, are you perfectly sure that she has 
absolutely and downright accepted him. I could suppose 
she might in time — but can she already? — Did not you 
misunderstand him? — You were both talking of other 
things; of business, shows of cattle, or new drills — and 
might not you, in the confusion of so many subjects, 
mistake him? — It was not Harriet’s hand that he was 
certain of — it was the dimensions of some famous ox.” 

The contrast between the countenance and air of Mr. 
Knightley and Robert Martin was, at this moment, so strong 
to Emma’s feelings, and so strong was the recollection of 
all that had so recently passed on Harriet’s side, so fresh 
the sound of those words, spoken with such emphasis, “No, 
I hope I know better than to think of Robert Martin,” that 
she was really expecting the intelligence to prove, in some 
measure, premature. It could not be otherwise. 

“Do you dare say this?” cried Mr. Knightley. “Do you dare 
to suppose me so great a blockhead, as not to know what a 


man is talking of? — What do you deserve?” 

“Oh! I always deserve the best treatment, because I 
never put up with any other; and, therefore, you must give 
me a plain, direct answer. Are you quite sure that you 
understand the terms on which Mr. Martin and Harriet now 
are?” 

“T am quite sure,” he replied, speaking very distinctly, 
“that he told me she had accepted him; and that there was 
no obscurity, nothing doubtful, in the words he used; and I 
think I can give you a proof that it must be so. He asked my 
opinion as to what he was now to do. He knew of no one 
but Mrs. Goddard to whom he could apply for information 
of her relations or friends. Could I mention any thing more 
fit to be done, than to go to Mrs. Goddard? I assured him 
that I could not. Then, he said, he would endeavour to see 
her in the course of this day.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied,” replied Emma, with the 
brightest smiles, “and most sincerely wish them happy.” 

“You are materially changed since we talked on this 
subject before.” 

“T hope so — for at that time I was a fool.” 

“And I am changed also; for I am now very willing to 
grant you all Harriet’s good qualities. I have taken some 
pains for your sake, and for Robert Martin’s sake, (whom I 
have always had reason to believe as much in love with her 
as ever,) to get acquainted with her. I have often talked to 
her a good deal. You must have seen that I did. Sometimes, 
indeed, I have thought you were half suspecting me of 
pleading poor Martin’s cause, which was never the case; 
but, from all my observations, I am convinced of her being 
an artless, amiable girl, with very good notions, very 
seriously good principles, and placing her happiness in the 
affections and utility of domestic life. — Much of this, I 
have no doubt, she may thank you for.” 

“Me!” cried Emma, shaking her head.—”’Ah! poor 
Harriet!” 


She checked herself, however, and submitted quietly to a 
little more praise than she deserved. 

Their conversation was soon afterwards closed by the 
entrance of her father. She was not sorry. She wanted to be 
alone. Her mind was in a state of flutter and wonder, which 
made it impossible for her to be collected. She was in 
dancing, singing, exclaiming spirits; and till she had moved 
about, and talked to herself, and laughed and reflected, she 
could be fit for nothing rational. 

Her father’s business was to announce James’s being 
gone out to put the horses to, preparatory to their now 
daily drive to Randalls; and she had, therefore, an 
immediate excuse for disappearing. 

The joy, the gratitude, the exquisite delight of her 
sensations may be imagined. The sole grievance and alloy 
thus removed in the prospect of Harriet’s welfare, she was 
really in danger of becoming too happy for security. — 
What had she to wish for? Nothing, but to grow more 
worthy of him, whose intentions and judgment had been 
ever so superior to her own. Nothing, but that the lessons 
of her past folly might teach her humility and 
circumspection in future. 

Serious she was, very serious in her thankfulness, and in 
her resolutions; and yet there was no preventing a laugh, 
sometimes in the very midst of them. She must laugh at 
such a close! Such an end of the doleful disappointment of 
five weeks back! Such a heart — such a Harriet! 

Now there would be pleasure in her returning — Every 
thing would be a pleasure. It would be a great pleasure to 
know Robert Martin. 

High in the rank of her most serious and _ heartfelt 
felicities, was the reflection that all necessity of 
concealment from Mr. Knightley would soon be over. The 
disguise, equivocation, mystery, so hateful to her to 
practise, might soon be over. She could now look forward to 


giving him that full and perfect confidence which her 
disposition was most ready to welcome as a duty. 

In the gayest and happiest spirits she set forward with 
her father; not always listening, but always agreeing to 
what he said; and, whether in speech or silence, conniving 
at the comfortable persuasion of his being obliged to go to 
Randalls every day, or poor Mrs. Weston would be 
disappointed. 

They arrived. — Mrs. Weston was alone in the drawing- 
room: — but hardly had they been told of the baby, and Mr. 
Woodhouse received the thanks for coming, which he asked 
for, when a glimpse was caught through the blind, of two 
figures passing near the window. 

“It is Frank and Miss Fairfax,” said Mrs. Weston. “I was 
just going to tell you of our agreeable surprize in seeing 
him arrive this morning. He stays till to-morrow, and Miss 
Fairfax has been persuaded to spend the day with us. — 
They are coming in, I hope.” 

In half a minute they were in the room. Emma was 
extremely glad to see him — but there was a degree of 
confusion — a number of embarrassing recollections on 
each side. They met readily and smiling, but with a 
consciousness which at first allowed little to be said; and 
having all sat down again, there was for some time such a 
blank in the circle, that Emma began to doubt whether the 
wish now indulged, which she had long felt, of seeing Frank 
Churchill once more, and of seeing him with Jane, would 
yield its proportion of pleasure. When Mr. Weston joined 
the party, however, and when the baby was fetched, there 
was no longer a want of subject or animation — or of 
courage and opportunity for Frank Churchill to draw near 
her and Say, 

“T have to thank you, Miss Woodhouse, for a very kind 
forgiving message in one of Mrs. Weston’s letters. I hope 
time has not made you less willing to pardon. I hope you do 
not retract what you then said.” 
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“No, indeed,” cried Emma, most happy to begin, “not in 
the least. I am particularly glad to see and shake hands 
with you — and to give you joy in person.” 

He thanked her with all his heart, and continued some 
time to speak with serious feeling of his gratitude and 
happiness. 

“Is not she looking well?” said he, turning his eyes 
towards Jane. “Better than she ever used to do? — You see 
how my father and Mrs. Weston doat upon her.” 

But his spirits were soon rising again, and with laughing 
eyes, after mentioning the expected return of the 
Campbells, he named the name of Dixon. — Emma blushed, 
and forbade its being pronounced in her hearing. 

“T can never think of it,” she cried, “without extreme 
shame.” 

“The shame,” he answered, “is all mine, or ought to be. 
But is it possible that you had no suspicion? — I mean of 
late. Early, I know, you had none.” 

“T never had the smallest, I assure you.” 

“That appears quite wonderful. I was once very near — 
and I wish I had — it would have been better. But though I 
was always doing wrong things, they were very bad wrong 
things, and such as did me no service. — It would have 
been a much better transgression had I broken the bond of 
secrecy and told you every thing.” 

“Tt is not now worth a regret,” said Emma. 

“T have some hope,” resumed he, “of my uncle’s being 
persuaded to pay a visit at Randalls; he wants to be 
introduced to her. When the Campbells are returned, we 
shall meet them in London, and continue there, I trust, till 
we may carry her northward. — But now, I am at sucha 
distance from her — is not it hard, Miss Woodhouse? — Till 
this morning, we have not once met since the day of 
reconciliation. Do not you pity me?” 

Emma spoke her pity so very kindly, that with a sudden 
accession of gay thought, he cried, 


“Ah! by the bye,” then sinking his voice, and looking 
demure for the moment—”I hope Mr. Knightley is well?” He 
paused. — She coloured and laughed.—”I know you saw my 
letter, and think you may remember my wish in your favour. 
Let me return your congratulations. — I assure you that I 
have heard the news with the warmest interest and 
satisfaction. — He is a man whom I cannot presume to 
praise.” 

Emma was delighted, and only wanted him to go on in 
the same style; but his mind was the next moment in his 
own concerns and with his own Jane, and his next words 
WETFe, 

“Did you ever see such a skin? — such smoothness! such 
delicacy! — and yet without being actually fair. — One 
cannot call her fair. It is a most uncommon complexion, 
with her dark eye-lashes and hair — a most distinguishing 
complexion! So peculiarly the lady in it. — Just colour 
enough for beauty.” 

“T have always admired her complexion,” replied Emma, 
archly; “but do not I remember the time when you found 
fault with her for being so pale? — When we first began to 
talk of her. — Have you quite forgotten?” 

“Oh! no — what an impudent dog I was! — How could I 
dare—” 

But he laughed so heartily at the recollection, that Emma 
could not help saying, 

“T do suspect that in the midst of your perplexities at that 
time, you had very great amusement in tricking us all. — I 
am sure you had. — I am sure it was a consolation to you.” 

“Oh! no, no, no — how can you suspect me of such a 
thing? I was the most miserable wretch!” 

“Not quite so miserable as to be insensible to mirth. I am 
sure it was a source of high entertainment to you, to feel 
that you were taking us all in. — Perhaps I am the readier 
to suspect, because, to tell you the truth, I think it might 


have been some amusement to myself in the same 
situation. I think there is a little likeness between us.” 

He bowed. 

“If not in our dispositions,” she presently added, with a 
look of true sensibility, “there is a likeness in our destiny; 
the destiny which bids fair to connect us with two 
characters so much superior to our own.” 

“True, true,” he answered, warmly. “No, not true on your 
side. You can have no superior, but most true on mine. — 
She is a complete angel. Look at her. Is not she an angel in 
every gesture? Observe the turn of her throat. Observe her 
eyes, as she is looking up at my father. — You will be glad 
to hear (inclining his head, and whispering seriously) that 
my uncle means to give her all my aunt’s jewels. They are 
to be new set. I am resolved to have some in an ornament 
for the head. Will not it be beautiful in her dark hair?” 

“Very beautiful, indeed,” replied Emma; and she spoke so 
kindly, that he gratefully burst out, 

“How delighted I am to see you again! and to see you in 
such excellent looks! — I would not have missed this 
meeting for the world. I should certainly have called at 
Hartfield, had you failed to come.” 

The others had been talking of the child, Mrs. Weston 
giving an account of a little alarm she had been under, the 
evening before, from the infant’s appearing not quite well. 
She believed she had been foolish, but it had alarmed her, 
and she had been within half a minute of sending for Mr. 
Perry. Perhaps she ought to be ashamed, but Mr. Weston 
had been almost as uneasy as herself. — In ten minutes, 
however, the child had been perfectly well again. This was 
her history; and particularly interesting it was to Mr. 
Woodhouse, who commended her very much for thinking of 
sending for Perry, and only regretted that she had not done 
it. “She should always send for Perry, if the child appeared 
in the slightest degree disordered, were it only for a 
moment. She could not be too soon alarmed, nor send for 


Perry too often. It was a pity, perhaps, that he had not come 
last night; for, though the child seemed well now, very well 
considering, it would probably have been better if Perry 
had seen it.” 

Frank Churchill caught the name. 

“Perry!” said he to Emma, and trying, as he spoke, to 
catch Miss Fairfax’s eye. “My friend Mr. Perry! What are 
they saying about Mr. Perry? — Has he been here this 
morning? — And how does he travel now? — Has he set up 
his carriage?” 

Emma soon recollected, and understood him; and while 
she joined in the laugh, it was evident from Jane’s 
countenance that she too was really hearing him, though 
trying to seem deaf. 

“Such an extraordinary dream of mine!” he cried. “I can 
never think of it without laughing. — She hears us, she 
hears us, Miss Woodhouse. I see it in her cheek, her smile, 
her vain attempt to frown. Look at her. Do not you see that, 
at this instant, the very passage of her own letter, which 
sent me the report, is passing under her eye — that the 
whole blunder is spread before her — that she can attend 
to nothing else, though pretending to listen to the others?” 

Jane was forced to smile completely, for a moment; and 
the smile partly remained as she turned towards him, and 
said in a conscious, low, yet steady voice, 

“How you can bear such recollections, is astonishing to 
me! — They will sometimes obtrude — but how you can 
court them!” 

He had a great deal to say in return, and very 
entertainingly; but Emma’s feelings were chiefly with Jane, 
in the argument; and on leaving Randalls, and falling 
naturally into a comparison of the two men, she felt, that 
pleased as she had been to see Frank Churchill, and really 
regarding him as she did with friendship, she had never 
been more sensible of Mr. Knightley’s high superiority of 
character. The happiness of this most happy day, received 


its completion, in the animated contemplation of his worth 
which this comparison produced. 


CHAPTER XIX 


If Emma had still, at intervals, an anxious feeling for 
Harriet, a momentary doubt of its being possible for her to 
be really cured of her attachment to Mr. Knightley, and 
really able to accept another man from’ unbiased 
inclination, it was not long that she had to suffer from the 
recurrence of any such uncertainty. A very few days 
brought the party from London, and she had no sooner an 
opportunity of being one hour alone with Harriet, than she 
became perfectly satisfied — unaccountable as it was! — 
that Robert Martin had thoroughly supplanted Mr. 
Knightley, and was now forming all her views of happiness. 

Harriet was a little distressed — did look a little foolish 
at first: but having once owned that she had been 
presumptuous and silly, and self-deceived, before, her pain 
and confusion seemed to die away with the words, and 
leave her without a care for the past, and with the fullest 
exultation in the present and future; for, as to her friend’s 
approbation, Emma had instantly removed every fear of 
that nature, by meeting her with the most unqualified 
congratulations. — Harriet was most happy to give every 
particular of the evening at Astley’s, and the dinner the 
next day; she could dwell on it all with the utmost delight. 
But what did such particulars explain? — The fact was, as 
Emma could now acknowledge, that Harriet had always 
liked Robert Martin; and that his continuing to love her had 
been irresistible. — Beyond this, it must ever be 
unintelligible to Emma. 

The event, however, was most joyful; and every day was 
giving her fresh reason for thinking so. — Harriet’s 
parentage became known. She proved to be the daughter of 
a tradesman, rich enough to afford her the comfortable 
maintenance which had ever been hers, and decent enough 


to have always wished for concealment. — Such was the 
blood of gentility which Emma had formerly been so ready 
to vouch for! — It was likely to be as untainted, perhaps, as 
the blood of many a gentleman: but what a connexion had 
she been preparing for Mr. Knightley — or for the 
Churchills — or even for Mr. Elton! — The stain of 
illegitimacy, unbleached by nobility or wealth, would have 
been a stain indeed. 

No objection was raised on the father’s side; the young 
man was treated liberally; it was all as it should be: and as 
Emma became acquainted with Robert Martin, who was 
now introduced at Hartfield, she fully acknowledged in him 
all the appearance of sense and worth which could bid 
fairest for her little friend. She had no doubt of Harriet’s 
happiness with any good-tempered man; but with him, and 
in the home he offered, there would be the hope of more, of 
security, stability, and improvement. She would be placed in 
the midst of those who loved her, and who had better sense 
than herself; retired enough for safety, and occupied 
enough for cheerfulness. She would be never led into 
temptation, nor left for it to find her out. She would be 
respectable and happy; and Emma admitted her to be the 
luckiest creature in the world, to have created so steady 
and persevering an affection in such a man; — or, if not 
quite the luckiest, to yield only to herself. 

Harriet, necessarily drawn away by her engagements 
with the Martins, was less and less at Hartfield; which was 
not to be regretted. — The intimacy between her and 
Emma must sink; their friendship must change into a 
calmer sort of goodwill; and, fortunately, what ought to be, 
and must be, seemed already beginning, and in the most 
gradual, natural manner. 

Before the end of September, Emma attended Harriet to 
church, and saw her hand bestowed on Robert Martin with 
so complete a satisfaction, as no remembrances, even 
connected with Mr. Elton as he stood before them, could 


impair. — Perhaps, indeed, at that time she scarcely saw 
Mr. Elton, but as the clergyman whose blessing at the altar 
might next fall on herself. — Robert Martin and Harriet 
Smith, the latest couple engaged of the three, were the first 
to be married. 

Jane Fairfax had already quitted Highbury, and was 
restored to the comforts of her beloved home with the 
Campbells. — The Mr. Churchills were also in town; and 
they were only waiting for November. 

The intermediate month was the one fixed on, as far as 
they dared, by Emma and Mr. Knightley. — They had 
determined that their marriage ought to be concluded 
while John and Isabella were still at Hartfield, to allow 
them the fortnight’s absence in a tour to the seaside, which 
was the plan. — John and Isabella, and every other friend, 
were agreed in approving it. But Mr. Woodhouse — how 
was Mr. Woodhouse to be induced to consent? — he, who 
had never yet alluded to their marriage but as a distant 
event. 

When first sounded on the subject, he was so miserable, 
that they were almost hopeless. — A second allusion, 
indeed, gave less pain. — He began to think it was to be, 
and that he could not prevent it — a very promising step of 
the mind on its way to resignation. Still, however, he was 
not happy. Nay, he appeared so much otherwise, that his 
daughter’s courage failed. She could not bear to see him 
suffering, to know him fancying himself neglected; and 
though her understanding almost acquiesced in the 
assurance of both the Mr. Knightleys, that when once the 
event were over, his distress would be soon over too, she 
hesitated — she could not proceed. 

In this state of suspense they were befriended, not by 
any sudden illumination of Mr. Woodhouse’s mind, or any 
wonderful change of his nervous system, but by the 
operation of the same system in another way. — Mrs. 
Weston’s poultry-house was robbed one night of all her 


turkeys — evidently by the ingenuity of man. Other poultry- 
yards in the neighbourhood also suffered. — Pilfering was 
housebreaking to Mr. Woodhouse’s fears. — He was very 
uneasy; and but for the sense of his son-in-law’s protection, 
would have been under wretched alarm every night of his 
life. The strength, resolution, and presence of mind of the 
Mr. Knightleys, commanded his fullest dependence. While 
either of them protected him and his, Hartfield was safe. — 
But Mr. John Knightley must be in London again by the end 
of the first week in November. 

The result of this distress was, that, with a much more 
voluntary, cheerful consent than his daughter had ever 
presumed to hope for at the moment, she was able to fix 
her wedding-day — and Mr. Elton was called on, within a 
month from the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Martin, to 
join the hands of Mr. Knightley and Miss Woodhouse. 

The wedding was very much like other weddings, where 
the parties have no taste for finery or parade; and Mrs. 
Elton, from the particulars detailed by her husband, 
thought it all extremely shabby, and very inferior to her 
own.—’ Very little white satin, very few lace veils; a most 
pitiful business! — Selina would stare when she heard of 
it.” — But, in spite of these deficiencies, the wishes, the 
hopes, the confidence, the predictions of the small band of 
true friends who witnessed the ceremony, were fully 
answered in the perfect happiness of the union. 
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Northanger Abbey was finally published, in conjunction 
with Persuasion, in 1818 by John Murray. It is believed that 
the novel was written in the late 1790’s and revised in early 
1803, shortly before Austen’s brother sold the book for ten 
pounds to Richard Crosby, a London publisher. However, 
Crosby failed to release the work and in 1809 Austen wrote 
to him insisting that he either publish it or she would seek 
to have it released by other means. Crosby responded to 
her by stating that there was no guaranteed timeframe for 
publication nor was he required to publish the work at all. 
He also threatened legal action if she attempted to sell the 
work to another publisher and wrote that he would only 
relinquish rights to the novel if she paid him ten pounds. It 
was not possible for Austen to pay that amount in 1809 and 
therefore the text remained ‘in limbo’ until 1816, when she 
asked her brother to buy the book back from Crosby. The 
author then made further revisions before releasing an 
advertisement which criticised Crosby, before she drew 
attention to the fact the novel had been written thirteen 
years earlier and as a result there would be aspects of it 
that appeared dated. Curiously, Austen did not publish it 
then and it was only released in December 1817 after she 
had died. 

Northanger Abbey satirises gothic novels, a particularly 
popular genre during the last decades of the eighteenth 
century. Austen makes explicit reference to The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, a successful 1794 gothic work by the widely 
read author Ann Radcliffe. Austen’s novel can be fairly 
easily interpreted in a conservative manner as a criticism of 
the irrational thought and excessive emotions that were 
politically linked to the social upheaval and violence of the 
French Revolution. However, there are interesting and 


possibly mildly subversive elements to the _ work, 
particularly in the author’s treatment of Mr Tilney and, to a 
lesser extent, her subtle satire of aspects of Henry’s 
character. An interesting facet of the work is that it is both 
highly critical of novels, but also contains Austen’s 
renowned defence of the genre at a time when novels were 
considered insubstantial, frivolous and intellectually and 
culturally inferior to poetry or history books. 

The novel centres on Catherine Morland, a young 
woman, who Austen dryly observes possesses none of the 
characteristics or attributes appropriate for the staple 
gothic heroine. She is invited by her family’s wealthy 
friends to Bath and begins to attend balls and social 
functions. It is here that she meets the Tilney and Thorpe 
siblings, who greatly influence her. The character of 
Isabella Thorpe is Austen’s vicious satire of the friend from 
sentimental and gothic novels and it is she that increases 
Catherine’s interest in reading such books. The second half 
of the work follows Catherine’s stay at the Tilney’s 
residence, Northanger Abbey. The author ably and 
humorously invokes and then exposes the tropes of gothic 
fiction, while allowing Catherine to mature and develop. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE 
AUTHORESS, TO NORTHANGER 
ABBEY 


THIS little work was finished in the year 1803, and 
intended for immediate publication. It was disposed of to a 
bookseller, it was even advertised, and why the business 
proceeded no farther, the author has never been able to 
learn. That any bookseller should think it worth-while to 
purchase what he did not think it worth-while to publish 
seems extraordinary. But with this, neither the author nor 
the public have any other concern than as some 
observation is necessary upon those parts of the work 
which thirteen years have made comparatively obsolete. 
The public are entreated to bear in mind that thirteen years 
have passed since it was finished, many more since it was 
begun, and that during that period, places, manners, books, 
and opinions have undergone considerable changes. 


CHAPTER 1 


No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her 
infancy would have supposed her born to be an heroine. 
Her situation in life, the character of her father and mother, 
her own person and disposition, were all equally against 
her. Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected, 
or poor, and a very respectable man, though his name was 
Richard — and he had never been handsome. He had a 
considerable independence besides two good livings — and 
he was not in the least addicted to locking up his 
daughters. Her mother was a woman of useful plain sense, 
with a good temper, and, what is more remarkable, with a 
good constitution. She had three sons before Catherine was 
born; and instead of dying in bringing the latter into the 
world, as anybody might expect, she still lived on — lived to 
have six children more — to see them growing up around 
her, and to enjoy excellent health herself. A family of ten 
children will be always called a fine family, where there are 
heads and arms and legs enough for the number; but the 
Morlands had little other right to the word, for they were in 
general very plain, and Catherine, for many years of her 
life, as plain as any. She had a thin awkward figure, a 
sallow skin without colour, dark lank hair, and strong 
features — so much for her person; and not less 
unpropitious for heroism seemed her mind. She was fond of 
all boy’s plays, and greatly preferred cricket not merely to 
dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments of infancy, nursing 
a dormouse, feeding a canary-bird, or watering a rose-bush. 
Indeed she had no taste for a garden; and if she gathered 
flowers at all, it was chiefly for the pleasure of mischief — 
at least so it was conjectured from her always preferring 
those which she was forbidden to take. Such were her 
propensities — her abilities were quite as extraordinary. 


She never could learn or understand anything before she 
was taught; and sometimes not even then, for she was often 
inattentive, and occasionally stupid. Her mother was three 
months in teaching her only to repeat the “Beggar’s 
Petition”; and after all, her next sister, Sally, could say it 
better than she did. Not that Catherine was always stupid 
— by no means; she learnt the fable of “The Hare and Many 
Friends” as quickly as any girl in England. Her mother 
wished her to learn music; and Catherine was sure she 
should like it, for she was very fond of tinkling the keys of 
the old forlorn spinnet; so, at eight years old she began. 
She learnt a year, and could not bear it; and Mrs. Morland, 
who did not insist on her daughters being accomplished in 
spite of incapacity or distaste, allowed her to leave off. The 
day which dismissed the music-master was one of the 
happiest of Catherine’s life. Her taste for drawing was not 
superior; though whenever she could obtain the outside of 
a letter from her mother or seize upon any other odd piece 
of paper, she did what she could in that way, by drawing 
houses and trees, hens and chickens, all very much like one 
another. Writing and accounts she was taught by her 
father; French by her mother: her proficiency in either was 
not remarkable, and she shirked her lessons in both 
whenever she could. What a strange, unaccountable 
character! — for with all these symptoms of profligacy at 
ten years old, she had neither a bad heart nor a bad 
temper, was seldom stubborn, scarcely ever quarrelsome, 
and very kind to the little ones, with few interruptions of 
tyranny; she was moreover noisy and wild, hated 
confinement and cleanliness, and loved nothing so well in 
the world as rolling down the green slope at the back of the 
house. 

Such was Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen, 
appearances were mending; she began to curl her hair and 
long for balls; her complexion improved, her features were 
softened by plumpness and colour, her eyes gained more 


animation, and her figure more consequence. Her love of 
dirt gave way to an inclination for finery, and she grew 
clean as she grew smart; she had now the pleasure of 
sometimes hearing her father and mother remark on her 
personal improvement. “Catherine grows quite a good- 
looking girl — she is almost pretty today,” were words 
which caught her ears now and then; and how welcome 
were the sounds! To look almost pretty is an acquisition of 
higher delight to a girl who has been looking plain the first 
fifteen years of her life than a beauty from her cradle can 
ever receive. 

Mrs. Morland was a very good woman, and wished to see 
her children everything they ought to be; but her time was 
so much occupied in lying-in and teaching the little ones, 
that her elder daughters were inevitably left to shift for 
themselves; and it was not very wonderful that Catherine, 
who had by nature nothing heroic about her, should prefer 
cricket, baseball, riding on horseback, and running about 
the country at the age of fourteen, to books — or at least 
books of information — for, provided that nothing like 
useful knowledge could be gained from them, provided they 
were all story and no reflection, she had never any 
objection to books at all. But from fifteen to seventeen she 
was in training for a heroine; she read all such works as 
heroines must read to supply their memories with those 
quotations which are so serviceable and so soothing in the 
vicissitudes of their eventful lives. 

From Pope, she learnt to censure those who “bear about 
the mockery of woe.” 

From Gray, that 

“Many a flower is born to blush unseen, “And waste its 
fragrance on the desert air.” 

From Thompson, that — 

“Tt is a delightful task “To teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” 


And from Shakespeare she gained a great store of 
information — amongst the rest, that — “Trifles light as air, 

“Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong, “As proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 


That 

“The poor beetle, which we tread upon, “In corporal 
sufferance feels a pang as great “As when a giant dies.” 

And that a young woman in love always looks — “like 
Patience on a monument “Smiling at Grief.” 

So far her improvement was sufficient — and in many 
other points she came on exceedingly well; for though she 
could not write sonnets, she brought herself to read them; 
and though there seemed no chance of her throwing a 
whole party into raptures by a prelude on the pianoforte, of 
her own composition, she could listen to other people’s 
performance with very little fatigue. Her greatest 
deficiency was in the pencil — she had no notion of drawing 
— not enough even to attempt a sketch of her lover’s 
profile, that she might be detected in the design. There she 
fell miserably short of the true heroic height. At present 
she did not know her own poverty, for she had no lover to 
portray. She had reached the age of seventeen, without 
having seen one amiable youth who could call forth her 
sensibility, without having inspired one real passion, and 
without having excited even any admiration but what was 
very moderate and very transient. This was strange indeed! 
But strange things may be generally accounted for if their 
cause be fairly searched out. There was not one lord in the 
neighbourhood; no — not even a baronet. There was not 
one family among their acquaintance who had reared and 
supported a boy accidentally found at their door — not one 
young man whose origin was unknown. Her father had no 
ward, and the squire of the parish no children. 

But when a young lady is to be a heroine, the 
perverseness of forty surrounding families cannot prevent 
her. Something must and will happen to throw a hero in her 
way. 

Mr. Allen, who owned the chief of the property about 
Fullerton, the village in Wiltshire where the Morlands lived, 
was ordered to Bath for the benefit of a gouty constitution 


— and his lady, a good-humoured woman, fond of Miss 
Morland, and probably aware that if adventures will not 
befall a young lady in her own village, she must seek them 
abroad, invited her to go with them. Mr. and Mrs. Morland 
were all compliance, and Catherine all happiness. 


CHAPTER 2 


In addition to what has been already said of Catherine 
Morland’s personal and mental endowments, when about to 
be launched into all the difficulties and dangers of a six 
weeks’ residence in Bath, it may be stated, for the reader’s 
more certain information, lest the following pages should 
otherwise fail of giving any idea of what her character is 
meant to be, that her heart was affectionate; her 
disposition cheerful and open, without conceit or 
affectation of any kind — her manners just removed from 
the awkwardness and shyness of a girl; her person 
pleasing, and, when in good looks, pretty — and her mind 
about as ignorant and uninformed as the female mind at 
seventeen usually is. 

When the hour of departure drew near, the maternal 
anxiety of Mrs. Morland will be naturally supposed to be 
most severe. A thousand alarming presentiments of evil to 
her beloved Catherine from this terrific separation must 
oppress her heart with sadness, and drown her in tears for 
the last day or two of their being together; and advice of 
the most important and applicable nature must of course 
flow from her wise lips in their parting conference in her 
closet. Cautions against the violence of such noblemen and 
baronets as delight in forcing young ladies away to some 
remote farm-house, must, at such a moment, relieve the 
fulness of her heart. Who would not think so? But Mrs. 
Morland knew so little of lords and baronets, that she 
entertained no notion of their general mischievousness, and 
was wholly unsuspicious of danger to her daughter from 
their machinations. Her cautions were confined to the 
following points. “I beg, Catherine, you will always wrap 
yourself up very warm about the throat, when you come 
from the rooms at night; and I wish you would try to keep 


some account of the money you spend; I will give you this 
little book on purpose.” 

Sally, or rather Sarah (for what young lady of common 
gentility will reach the age of sixteen without altering her 
name as far as she can?), must from situation be at this 
time the intimate friend and confidante of her sister. It is 
remarkable, however, that she neither insisted on 
Catherine’s writing by every post, nor exacted her promise 
of transmitting the character of every new acquaintance, 
nor a detail of every interesting conversation that Bath 
might produce. Everything indeed relative to this important 
journey was done, on the part of the Morlands, with a 
degree of moderation and composure, which seemed rather 
consistent with the common feelings of common life, than 
with the refined susceptibilities, the tender emotions which 
the first separation of a heroine from her family ought 
always to excite. Her father, instead of giving her an 
unlimited order on his banker, or even putting an hundred 
pounds bank-bill into her hands, gave her only ten guineas, 
and promised her more when she wanted it. 

Under these unpromising auspices, the parting took 
place, and the journey began. It was performed with 
suitable quietness and uneventful safety. Neither robbers 
nor tempests befriended them, nor one lucky overturn to 
introduce them to the hero. Nothing more alarming 
occurred than a fear, on Mrs. Allen’s side, of having once 
left her clogs behind her at an inn, and that fortunately 
proved to be groundless. 

They arrived at Bath. Catherine was all eager delight — 
her eyes were here, there, everywhere, as they approached 
its fine and striking environs, and afterwards drove through 
those streets which conducted them to the hotel. She was 
come to be happy, and she felt happy already. 

They were soon settled in comfortable lodgings in 
Pulteney Street. 


It is now expedient to give some description of Mrs. 
Allen, that the reader may be able to judge in what manner 
her actions will hereafter tend to promote the general 
distress of the work, and how she will, probably, contribute 
to reduce poor Catherine to all the desperate wretchedness 
of which a last volume is capable — whether by her 
imprudence, vulgarity, or jealousy — whether’ by 
intercepting her letters, ruining her character, or turning 
her out of doors. 

Mrs. Allen was one of that numerous class of females, 
whose society can raise no other emotion than surprise at 
there being any men in the world who could like them well 
enough to marry them. She had neither beauty, genius, 
accomplishment, nor manner. The air of a gentlewoman, a 
great deal of quiet, inactive good temper, and a trifling turn 
of mind were all that could account for her being the choice 
of a sensible, intelligent man like Mr. Allen. In one respect 
she was admirably fitted to introduce a young lady into 
public, being as fond of going everywhere and seeing 
everything herself as any young lady could be. Dress was 
her passion. She had a most harmless delight in being fine; 
and our heroine’s entree into life could not take place till 
after three or four days had been spent in learning what 
was mostly worn, and her chaperone was provided with a 
dress of the newest fashion. Catherine too made some 
purchases herself, and when all these matters were 
arranged, the important evening came which was to usher 
her into the Upper Rooms. Her hair was cut and dressed by 
the best hand, her clothes put on with care, and both Mrs. 
Allen and her maid declared she looked quite as she should 
do. With such encouragement, Catherine hoped at least to 
pass uncensured through the crowd. As for admiration, it 
was always very welcome when it came, but she did not 
depend on it. 

Mrs. Allen was so long in dressing that they did not enter 
the ballroom till late. The season was full, the room 


crowded, and the two ladies squeezed in as well as they 
could. As for Mr. Allen, he repaired directly to the card- 
room, and left them to enjoy a mob by themselves. With 
more care for the safety of her new gown than for the 
comfort of her protegee, Mrs. Allen made her way through 
the throng of men by the door, as swiftly as the necessary 
caution would allow; Catherine, however, kept close at her 
side, and linked her arm too firmly within her friend’s to be 
torn asunder by any common effort of a_ struggling 
assembly. But to her utter amazement she found that to 
proceed along the room was by no means the way to 
disengage themselves from the crowd; it seemed rather to 
increase as they went on, whereas she had imagined that 
when once fairly within the door, they should easily find 
seats and be able to watch the dances with perfect 
convenience. But this was far from being the case, and 
though by unwearied diligence they gained even the top of 
the room, their situation was just the same; they saw 
nothing of the dancers but the high feathers of some of the 
ladies. Still they moved on — something better was yet in 
view; and by a continued exertion of strength and ingenuity 
they found themselves at last in the passage behind the 
highest bench. Here there was something less of crowd 
than below; and hence Miss Morland had a comprehensive 
view of all the company beneath her, and of all the dangers 
of her late passage through them. It was a splendid sight, 
and she began, for the first time that evening, to feel 
herself at a ball: she longed to dance, but she had not an 
acquaintance in the room. Mrs. Allen did all that she could 
do in such a case by saying very placidly, every now and 
then, “I wish you could dance, my dear — I wish you could 
get a partner.” For some time her young friend felt obliged 
to her for these wishes; but they were repeated so often, 
and proved so totally ineffectual, that Catherine grew tired 
at last, and would thank her no more. 


They were not long able, however, to enjoy the repose of 
the eminence they had so laboriously gained. Everybody 
was shortly in motion for tea, and they must squeeze out 
like the rest. Catherine began to feel something of 
disappointment — she was tired of being continually 
pressed against by people, the generality of whose faces 
possessed nothing to interest, and with all of whom she was 
so wholly unacquainted that she could not relieve the 
irksomeness of imprisonment by the exchange of a syllable 
with any of her fellow captives; and when at last arrived in 
the tea-room, she felt yet more the awkwardness of having 
no party to join, no acquaintance to claim, no gentleman to 
assist them. They saw nothing of Mr. Allen; and after 
looking about them in vain for a more eligible situation, 
were obliged to sit down at the end of a table, at which a 
large party were already placed, without having anything to 
do there, or anybody to speak to, except each other. 

Mrs. Allen congratulated herself, as soon as they were 
seated, on having preserved her gown from injury. “It 
would have been very shocking to have it torn,” said she, 
“would not it? It is such a delicate muslin. For my part I 
have not seen anything I like so well in the whole room, I 
assure you.” 

“How uncomfortable it is,” whispered Catherine, “not to 
have a single acquaintance here!” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mrs. Allen, with perfect serenity, 
“it is very uncomfortable indeed.” 

“What shall we do? The gentlemen and ladies at this 
table look as if they wondered why we came here — we 
seem forcing ourselves into their party.” 

“Aye, so we do. That is very disagreeable. I wish we had a 
large acquaintance here.” 

“T wish we had any — it would be somebody to go to.” 

“Very true, my dear; and if we knew anybody we would 
join them directly. The Skinners were here last year — | 
wish they were here now.” 


“Had not we better go away as it is? Here are no tea- 
things for us, you see.” 

“No more there are, indeed. How very provoking! But I 
think we had better sit still, for one gets so tumbled in such 
a crowd! How is my head, my dear? Somebody gave me a 
push that has hurt it, I am afraid.” 

“No, indeed, it looks very nice. But, dear Mrs. Allen, are 
you sure there is nobody you know in all this multitude of 
people? I think you must know somebody.” 

“T don’t, upon my word — I wish I did. I wish I had a 
large acquaintance here with all my heart, and then I 
should get you a partner. I should be so glad to have you 
dance. There goes a strange-looking woman! What an odd 
gown she has got on! How old-fashioned it is! Look at the 
back.” 

After some time they received an offer of tea from one of 
their neighbours; it was thankfully accepted, and this 
introduced a light conversation with the gentleman who 
offered it, which was the only time that anybody spoke to 
them during the evening, till they were discovered and 
joined by Mr. Allen when the dance was over. 

“Well, Miss Morland,” said he, directly, “I hope you have 
had an agreeable ball.” 

“Very agreeable indeed,” she_- replied, vainly 
endeavouring to hide a great yawn. 

“T wish she had been able to dance,” said his wife; “I 
wish we could have got a partner for her. I have been 
saying how glad I should be if the Skinners were here this 
winter instead of last; or if the Parrys had come, as they 
talked of once, she might have danced with George Parry. I 
am so sorry she has not had a partner!” 

“We shall do better another evening I hope,” was Mr. 
Allen’s consolation. 

The company began to disperse when the dancing was 
over — enough to leave space for the remainder to walk 
about in some comfort; and now was the time for a heroine, 


who had not yet played a very distinguished part in the 
events of the evening, to be noticed and admired. Every 
five minutes, by removing some of the crowd, gave greater 
openings for her charms. She was now seen by many young 
men who had not been near her before. Not one, however, 
started with rapturous wonder on beholding her, no 
whisper of eager inquiry ran round the room, nor was she 
once called a divinity by anybody. Yet Catherine was in very 
good looks, and had the company only seen her three years 
before, they would now have thought her exceedingly 
handsome. 

She was looked at, however, and with some admiration; 
for, in her own hearing, two gentlemen pronounced her to 
be a pretty girl. Such words had their due effect; she 
immediately thought the evening pleasanter than she had 
found it before — her humble vanity was contented — she 
felt more obliged to the two young men for this simple 
praise than a true-quality heroine would have been for 
fifteen sonnets in celebration of her charms, and went to 
her chair in good humour with everybody, and perfectly 
satisfied with her share of public attention. 


CHAPTER 3 


Every morning now brought its regular duties — shops 
were to be visited; some new part of the town to be looked 
at; and the pump-room to be attended, where they paraded 
up and down for an hour, looking at everybody and 
speaking to no one. The wish of a numerous acquaintance 
in Bath was still uppermost with Mrs. Allen, and she 
repeated it after every fresh proof, which every morning 
brought, of her knowing nobody at all. 

They made their appearance in the Lower Rooms; and 
here fortune was more favourable to our heroine. The 
master of the ceremonies introduced to her a very 
gentlemanlike young man as a partner; his name was 
Tilney. He seemed to be about four or five and twenty, was 
rather tall, had a pleasing countenance, a very intelligent 
and lively eye, and, if not quite handsome, was very near it. 
His address was good, and Catherine felt herself in high 
luck. There was little leisure for speaking while they 
danced; but when they were seated at tea, she found him as 
agreeable as she had already given him credit for being. He 
talked with fluency and spirit — and there was an archness 
and pleasantry in his manner which interested, though it 
was hardly understood by her. After chatting some time on 
such matters as naturally arose from the objects around 
them, he suddenly addressed her with—”I have hitherto 
been very remiss, madam, in the proper attentions of a 
partner here; I have not yet asked you how long you have 
been in Bath; whether you were ever here before; whether 
you have been at the Upper Rooms, the theatre, and the 
concert; and how you like the place altogether. I have been 
very negligent — but are you now at leisure to satisfy me in 
these particulars? If you are I will begin directly.” 

“You need not give yourself that trouble, sir.” 


“No trouble, I assure you, madam.” Then forming his 
features into a set smile, and affectedly softening his voice, 
he added, with a simpering air, “Have you been long in 
Bath, madam?” 

“About a week, sir,” replied Catherine, trying not to 
laugh. 

“Really!” with affected astonishment. 

“Why should you be surprised, sir?” 

“Why, indeed!” said he, in his natural tone. “But some 
emotion must appear to be raised by your reply, and 
Surprise is more easily assumed, and not less reasonable 
than any other. Now let us go on. Were you never here 
before, madam?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Indeed! Have you yet honoured the Upper Rooms?” 

“Yes, sir, I was there last Monday.” 

“Have you been to the theatre?” 

“Yes, sir, I was at the play on Tuesday.” 

“To the concert?” 

“Yes, sir, on Wednesday.” 

“And are you altogether pleased with Bath?” 

“Yes — [| like it very well.” 

“Now I must give one smirk, and then we may be rational 
again.” Catherine turned away her head, not knowing 
whether she might venture to laugh. “I see what you think 
of me,” said he gravely—’I shall make but a poor figure in 
your journal tomorrow.” 

“My journal!” 

“Yes, I know exactly what you will say: Friday, went to 
the Lower Rooms; wore my sprigged muslin robe with blue 
trimmings — plain black shoes — appeared to much 
advantage; but was strangely harassed by a queer, half- 
witted man, who would make me dance with him, and 
distressed me by his nonsense.” 

“Indeed I shall say no such thing.” 

“Shall I tell you what you ought to say?” 


“Tf you please.” 

“T danced with a very agreeable young man, introduced 
by Mr. King; had a great deal of conversation with him — 
seems a most extraordinary genius — hope I may know 
more of him. That, madam, is what I wish you to say.” 

“But, perhaps, I keep no journal.” 

“Perhaps you are not sitting in this room, and I am not 
sitting by you. These are points in which a doubt is equally 
possible. Not keep a journal! How are your absent cousins 
to understand the tenour of your life in Bath without one? 
How are the civilities and compliments of every day to be 
related as they ought to be, unless noted down every 
evening in a journal? How are your various dresses to be 
remembered, and the particular state of your complexion, 
and curl of your hair to be described in all their diversities, 
without having constant recourse to a journal? My dear 
madam, I am not so ignorant of young ladies’ ways as you 
wish to believe me; it is this delightful habit of journaling 
which largely contributes to form the easy style of writing 
for which ladies are so generally celebrated. Everybody 
allows that the talent of writing agreeable letters is 
peculiarly female. Nature may have done something, but I 
am sure it must be essentially assisted by the practice of 
keeping a journal.” 

“T have sometimes thought,” said Catherine, doubtingly, 
“whether ladies do write so much better letters than 
gentlemen! That is — I should not think the superiority was 
always on our side.” 

“As far as I have had opportunity of judging, it appears to 
me that the usual style of letter-writing among women is 
faultless, except in three particulars.” 

“And what are they?” 

“A general deficiency of subject, a total inattention to 
stops, and a very frequent ignorance of grammar.” 

“Upon my word! I need not have been afraid of 
disclaiming the compliment. You do not think too highly of 


us in that way.” 

“IT should no more lay it down as a general rule that 
women write better letters than men, than that they sing 
better duets, or draw better landscapes. In every power, of 
which taste is the foundation, excellence is pretty fairly 
divided between the sexes.” 

They were interrupted by Mrs. Allen: “My dear 
Catherine,” said she, “do take this pin out of my sleeve; I 
am afraid it has torn a hole already; I shall be quite sorry if 
it has, for this is a favourite gown, though it cost but nine 
shillings a yard.” 

“That is exactly what I should have guessed it, madam,” 
said Mr. Tilney, looking at the muslin. 

“Do you understand muslins, sir?” 

“Particularly well; I always buy my own cravats, and am 
allowed to be an excellent judge; and my sister has often 
trusted me in the choice of a gown. I bought one for her the 
other day, and it was pronounced to be a prodigious 
bargain by every lady who saw it. I gave but five shillings a 
yard for it, and a true Indian muslin.” 

Mrs. Allen was quite struck by his genius. “Men 
commonly take so little notice of those things,” said she; “I 
can never get Mr. Allen to know one of my gowns from 
another. You must be a great comfort to your sister, sir.” 

“T hope Iam, madam.” 

“And pray, sir, what do you think of Miss Morland’s 
gown?” 

“Tt is very pretty, madam,” said he, gravely examining it; 
“but I do not think it will wash well; I am afraid it will fray.” 

“How can you,” said Catherine, laughing, “be so—” She 
had almost said “strange.” 

“T am quite of your opinion, sir,” replied Mrs. Allen; “and 
so I told Miss Morland when she bought it.” 

“But then you know, madam, muslin always turns to 
some account or other; Miss Morland will get enough out of 
it for a handkerchief, or a cap, or a cloak. Muslin can never 


be said to be wasted. I have heard my sister say so forty 
times, when she has been extravagant in buying more than 
she wanted, or careless in cutting it to pieces.” 

“Bath is a charming place, sir; there are so many good 
shops here. We are sadly off in the country; not but what 
we have very good shops in Salisbury, but it is so far to go 
— eight miles is a long way; Mr. Allen says it is nine, 
measured nine; but I am sure it cannot be more than eight; 
and it is such a fag — I come back tired to death. Now, here 
one can step out of doors and get a thing in five minutes.” 

Mr. Tilney was polite enough to seem interested in what 
she said; and she kept him on the subject of muslins till the 
dancing recommenced. Catherine feared, as she listened to 
their discourse, that he indulged himself a little too much 
with the foibles of others. “What are you thinking of so 
earnestly?” said he, as they walked back to the ballroom; 
“not of your partner, I hope, for, by that shake of the head, 
your meditations are not satisfactory.” 

Catherine coloured, and said, “I was not thinking of 
anything.” 

“That is artful and deep, to be sure; but I had rather be 
told at once that you will not tell me.” 

“Well then, I will not.” 

“Thank you; for now we shall soon be acquainted, as I am 
authorized to tease you on this subject whenever we meet, 
and nothing in the world advances intimacy so much.” 

They danced again; and, when the assembly closed, 
parted, on the lady’s side at least, with a strong inclination 
for continuing the acquaintance. Whether she thought of 
him so much, while she drank her warm wine and water, 
and prepared herself for bed, as to dream of him when 
there, cannot be ascertained; but I hope it was no more 
than in a slight slumber, or a morning doze at most; for if it 
be true, as a celebrated writer has maintained, that no 
young lady can be justified in falling in love before the 
gentleman’s love is declared,* it must be very improper 


that a young lady should dream of a gentleman before the 
gentleman is first known to have dreamt of her. How proper 
Mr. Tilney might be as a dreamer or a lover had not yet 
perhaps entered Mr. Allen’s head, but that he was not 
objectionable as a common acquaintance for his young 
charge he was on inquiry satisfied; for he had early in the 
evening taken pains to know who her partner was, and had 
been assured of Mr. Tilney’s being a clergyman, and of a 
very respectable family in Gloucestershire. 


CHAPTER 4 


With more than usual eagerness did Catherine hasten to 
the pump-room the next day, secure within herself of seeing 
Mr. Tilney there before the morning were over, and ready 
to meet him with a smile; but no smile was demanded — 
Mr. Tilney did not appear. Every creature in Bath, except 
himself, was to be seen in the room at different periods of 
the fashionable hours; crowds of people were every 
moment passing in and out, up the steps and down; people 
whom nobody cared about, and nobody wanted to see; and 
he only was absent. “What a delightful place Bath is,” said 
Mrs. Allen as they sat down near the great clock, after 
parading the room till they were tired; “and how pleasant it 
would be if we had any acquaintance here.” 

This sentiment had been uttered so often in vain that 
Mrs. Allen had no particular reason to hope it would be 
followed with more advantage now; but we are told to 
“despair of nothing we would attain,” as “unwearied 
diligence our point would gain’; and the unwearied 
diligence with which she had every day wished for the 
same thing was at length to have its just reward, for hardly 
had she been seated ten minutes before a lady of about her 
own age, who was sitting by her, and had been looking at 
her attentively for several minutes, addressed her with 
great complaisance in these words: “I think, madam, I 
cannot be mistaken; it is a long time since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, but is not your name Allen?” This 
question answered, as it readily was, the stranger 
pronounced hers to be Thorpe; and Mrs. Allen immediately 
recognized the features of a former schoolfellow and 
intimate, whom she had seen only once since _ their 
respective marriages, and that many years ago. Their joy 
on this meeting was very great, as well it might, since they 


had been contented to know nothing of each other for the 
last fifteen years. Compliments on good looks now passed; 
and, after observing how time had slipped away since they 
were last together, how little they had thought of meeting 
in Bath, and what a pleasure it was to see an old friend, 
they proceeded to make inquiries and give intelligence as 
to their families, sisters, and cousins, talking both together, 
far more ready to give than to receive information, and 
each hearing very little of what the other said. Mrs. Thorpe, 
however, had one great advantage as a talker, over Mrs. 
Allen, in a family of children; and when she expatiated on 
the talents of her sons, and the beauty of her daughters, 
when she related their different situations and views — that 
John was at Oxford, Edward at Merchant Taylors’, and 
William at sea — and all of them more beloved and 
respected in their different station than any other three 
beings ever were, Mrs. Allen had no similar information to 
give, no similar triumphs to press on the unwilling and 
unbelieving ear of her friend, and was forced to sit and 
appear to listen to all these maternal effusions, consoling 
herself, however, with the discovery, which her keen eye 
soon made, that the lace on Mrs. Thorpe’s pelisse was not 
half so handsome as that on her own. 

“Here come my dear girls,” cried Mrs. Thorpe, pointing 
at three smart-looking females who, arm in arm, were then 
moving towards her. “My dear Mrs. Allen, I long to 
introduce them; they will be so delighted to see you: the 
tallest is Isabella, my eldest; is not she a fine young 
woman? The others are very much admired too, but I 
believe Isabella is the handsomest.” 

The Miss Thorpes were introduced; and Miss Morland, 
who had been for a short time forgotten, was introduced 
likewise. The name seemed to strike them all; and, after 
speaking to her with great civility, the eldest young lady 
observed aloud to the rest, “How excessively like her 
brother Miss Morland is!” 


“The very picture of him indeed!” cried the mother — 
and “I should have known her anywhere for his sister!” was 
repeated by them all, two or three times over. For a 
moment Catherine was surprised; but Mrs. Thorpe and her 
daughters had scarcely begun the history of their 
acquaintance with Mr. James Morland, before she 
remembered that her eldest brother had lately formed an 
intimacy with a young man of his own college, of the name 
of Thorpe; and that he had spent the last week of the 
Christmas vacation with his family, near London. 

The whole being explained, many obliging things were 
said by the Miss Thorpes of their wish of being better 
acquainted with her; of being considered as already 
friends, through the friendship of their brothers, etc., which 
Catherine heard with pleasure, and answered with all the 
pretty expressions she could command; and, as the first 
proof of amity, she was soon invited to accept an arm of the 
eldest Miss Thorpe, and take a turn with her about the 
room. Catherine was delighted with this extension of her 
Bath acquaintance, and almost forgot Mr. Tilney while she 
talked to Miss Thorpe. Friendship is certainly the finest 
balm for the pangs of disappointed love. 

Their conversation turned upon those subjects, of which 
the free discussion has generally much to do in perfecting a 
sudden intimacy between two young ladies: such as dress, 
balls, flirtations, and quizzes. Miss Thorpe, however, being 
four years older than Miss Morland, and at least four years 
better informed, had a very decided advantage in 
discussing such points; she could compare the balls of Bath 
with those of Tunbridge, its fashions with the fashions of 
London; could rectify the opinions of her new friend in 
many articles of tasteful attire; could discover a flirtation 
between any gentleman and lady who only smiled on each 
other; and point out a quiz through the thickness of a 
crowd. These powers received due admiration from 
Catherine, to whom they were entirely new; and the 


respect which they naturally inspired might have been too 
great for familiarity, had not the easy gaiety of Miss 
Thorpe’s manners, and her frequent expressions of delight 
on this acquaintance with her, softened down every feeling 
of awe, and left nothing but tender affection. Their 
increasing attachment was not to be satisfied with half a 
dozen turns in the pump-room, but required, when they all 
gquitted it together, that Miss Thorpe should accompany 
Miss Morland to the very door of Mr. Allen’s house; and 
that they should there part with a most affectionate and 
lengthened shake of hands, after learning, to their mutual 
relief, that they should see each other across the theatre at 
night, and say their prayers in the same chapel the next 
morning. Catherine then ran directly upstairs, and watched 
Miss Thorpe’s progress down the street from the drawing- 
room window; admired the graceful spirit of her walk, the 
fashionable air of her figure and dress; and felt grateful, as 
well she might, for the chance which had procured her 
such a friend. 

Mrs. Thorpe was a widow, and not a very rich one; she 
was a good-humoured, well-meaning woman, and a very 
indulgent mother. Her eldest daughter had great personal 
beauty, and the younger ones, by pretending to be as 
handsome as their sister, imitating her air, and dressing in 
the same style, did very well. 

This brief account of the family is intended to supersede 
the necessity of a long and minute detail from Mrs. Thorpe 
herself, of her past adventures and sufferings, which might 
otherwise be expected to occupy the three or four following 
chapters; in which the worthlessness of lords and attorneys 
might be set forth, and conversations, which had passed 
twenty years before, be minutely repeated. 


CHAPTER 5 


Catherine was not so much engaged at the theatre that 
evening, in returning the nods and smiles of Miss Thorpe, 
though they certainly claimed much of her leisure, as to 
forget to look with an inquiring eye for Mr. Tilney in every 
box which her eye could reach; but she looked in vain. Mr. 
Tilney was no fonder of the play than the pump-room. She 
hoped to be more fortunate the next day; and when her 
wishes for fine weather were answered by seeing a 
beautiful morning, she hardly felt a doubt of it; for a fine 
Sunday in Bath empties every house of its inhabitants, and 
all the world appears on such an occasion to walk about 
and tell their acquaintance what a charming day it is. 

As soon as divine service was over, the Thorpes and 
Allens eagerly joined each other; and after staying long 
enough in the pump-room to discover that the crowd was 
insupportable, and that there was not a genteel face to be 
seen, which everybody discovers every Sunday throughout 
the season, they hastened away to the Crescent, to breathe 
the fresh air of better company. Here Catherine and 
Isabella, arm in arm, again tasted the sweets of friendship 
in an unreserved conversation; they talked much, and with 
much enjoyment; but again was Catherine disappointed in 
her hope of reseeing her partner. He was nowhere to be 
met with; every search for him was equally unsuccessful, in 
morning lounges or evening assemblies; neither at the 
Upper nor Lower Rooms, at dressed or undressed balls, 
was he perceivable; nor among the walkers, the horsemen, 
or the curricle-drivers of the morning. His name was not in 
the pump-room book, and curiosity could do no more. He 
must be gone from Bath. Yet he had not mentioned that his 
stay would be so short! This sort of mysteriousness, which 
is always so becoming in a hero, threw a fresh grace in 


Catherine’s imagination around his person and manners, 
and increased her anxiety to know more of him. From the 
Thorpes she could learn nothing, for they had been only 
two days in Bath before they met with Mrs. Allen. It was a 
subject, however, in which she often indulged with her fair 
friend, from whom_ she_ received’ every possible 
encouragement to continue to think of him; and his 
impression on her fancy was not suffered therefore to 
weaken. Isabella was very sure that he must be a charming 
young man, and was equally sure that he must have been 
delighted with her dear Catherine, and would therefore 
Shortly return. She liked him the better for being a 
clergyman, “for she must confess herself very partial to the 
profession”; and something like a sigh escaped her as she 
said it. Perhaps Catherine was wrong in not demanding the 
cause of that gentle emotion — but she was not 
experienced enough in the finesse of love, or the duties of 
friendship, to know when delicate raillery was properly 
called for, or when a confidence should be forced. 

Mrs. Allen was now quite happy — quite satisfied with 
Bath. She had found some acquaintance, had been so lucky 
too as to find in them the family of a most worthy old 
friend; and, as the completion of good fortune, had found 
these friends by no means so expensively dressed as 
herself. Her daily expressions were no longer, “I wish we 
had some acquaintance in Bath!” They were changed into, 
“How glad I am we have met with Mrs. Thorpe!” and she 
was as eager in promoting the intercourse of the two 
families, as her young charge and Isabella themselves 
could be; never satisfied with the day unless she spent the 
chief of it by the side of Mrs. Thorpe, in what they called 
conversation, but in which there was scarcely ever any 
exchange of opinion, and not often any resemblance of 
subject, for Mrs. Thorpe talked chiefly of her children, and 
Mrs. Allen of her gowns. 


The progress of the friendship between Catherine and 
Isabella was quick as its beginning had been warm, and 
they passed so rapidly through every gradation of 
increasing tenderness that there was shortly no fresh proof 
of it to be given to their friends or themselves. They called 
each other by their Christian name, were always arm in 
arm when they walked, pinned up each other’s train for the 
dance, and were not to be divided in the set; and if a rainy 
morning deprived them of other enjoyments, they were still 
resolute in meeting in defiance of wet and dirt, and shut 
themselves up, to read novels together. Yes, novels; for I 
will not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic custom so 
common with novel-writers, of degrading by their 
contemptuous censure the very performances, to the 
number of which they are themselves adding — joining with 
their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest epithets 
on such works, and scarcely ever permitting them to be 
read by their own heroine, who, if she accidentally take up 
a novel, is sure to turn over its insipid pages with disgust. 
Alas! If the heroine of one novel be not patronized by the 
heroine of another, from whom can she expect protection 
and regard? I cannot approve of it. Let us leave it to the 
reviewers to abuse such effusions of fancy at their leisure, 
and over every new novel to talk in threadbare strains of 
the trash with which the press now groans. Let us not 
desert one another; we are an injured body. Although our 
productions have afforded more extensive and unaffected 
pleasure than those of any other literary corporation in the 
world, no species of composition has been so much decried. 
From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes are almost as 
many as our readers. And while the abilities of the nine- 
hundredth abridger of the History of England, or of the 
man who collects and publishes in a volume some dozen 
lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a 
thousand pens — there seems almost a general wish of 


decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour of the 
novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only 
genius, wit, and taste to recommend them. “I am no novel- 
reader — I seldom look into novels — Do not imagine that I 
often read novels — It is really very well for a novel.” Such 
is the common cant. “And what are you reading, Miss — ?” 
“Oh! It is only a novel!” replies the young lady, while she 
lays down her book with affected indifference, or 
momentary shame. “It is only Cecilia, or Camilla, or 
Belinda”; or, in short, only some work in which the greatest 
powers of the mind are displayed, in which the most 
thorough knowledge of human nature, the happiest 
delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humour, are conveyed to the world in the best-chosen 
language. Now, had the same young lady been engaged 
with a volume of the Spectator, instead of such a work, how 
proudly would she have produced the book, and told its 
name; though the chances must be against her being 
occupied by any part of that voluminous publication, of 
which either the matter or manner would not disgust a 
young person of taste: the substance of its papers so often 
consisting in the statement of improbable circumstances, 
unnatural characters, and topics of conversation which no 
longer concern anyone living; and their language, too, 
frequently so coarse as to give no very favourable idea of 
the age that could endure it. 


CHAPTER 6 


The following conversation, which took place between the 
two friends in the pump-room one morning, after an 
acquaintance of eight or nine days, is given as a specimen 
of their very warm attachment, and of the delicacy, 
discretion, originality of thought, and literary taste which 
marked the reasonableness of that attachment. 

They met by appointment; and as Isabella had arrived 
nearly five minutes before her friend, her first address 
naturally was, “My dearest creature, what can have made 
you so late? I have been waiting for you at least this age!” 

“Have you, indeed! I am very sorry for it; but really I 
thought I was in very good time. It is but just one. I hope 
you have not been here long?” 

“Oh! These ten ages at least. I am sure I have been here 
this half hour. But now, let us go and sit down at the other 
end of the room, and enjoy ourselves. I have an hundred 
things to say to you. In the first place, I was so afraid it 
would rain this morning, just as I wanted to set off; it 
looked very showery, and that would have thrown me into 
agonies! Do you know, I saw the prettiest hat you can 
imagine, in a shop window in Milsom Street just now — 
very like yours, only with coquelicot ribbons instead of 
green; I quite longed for it. But, my dearest Catherine, 
what have you been doing with yourself all this morning? 
Have you gone on with Udolpho?” 

“Yes, I have been reading it ever since I woke; and I am 
got to the black veil.” 

“Are you, indeed? How delightful! Oh! I would not tell 
you what is behind the black veil for the world! Are not you 
wild to know?” 

“Oh! Yes, quite; what can it be? But do not tell me — I 
would not be told upon any account. I know it must be a 


skeleton, I am sure it is Laurentina’s skeleton. Oh! I am 
delighted with the book! I should like to spend my whole 
life in reading it. I assure you, if it had not been to meet 
you, I would not have come away from it for all the world.” 

“Dear creature! How much I am obliged to you; and 
when you have finished Udolpho, we will read the Italian 
together; and I have made out a list of ten or twelve more 
of the same kind for you.” 

“Have you, indeed! How glad I am! What are they all?” 

“T will read you their names directly; here they are, in my 
pocketbook. Castle of Wolfenbach, Clermont, Mysterious 
Warnings, Necromancer of the Black Forest, Midnight Bell, 
Orphan of the Rhine, and Horrid Mysteries. Those will last 
us some time.” 

“Yes, pretty well; but are they all horrid, are you sure 
they are all horrid?” 

“Yes, quite sure; for a particular friend of mine, a Miss 
Andrews, a sweet girl, one of the sweetest creatures in the 
world, has read every one of them. I wish you knew Miss 
Andrews, you would be delighted with her. She is netting 
herself the sweetest cloak you can conceive. I think her as 
beautiful as an angel, and I am so vexed with the men for 
not admiring her! I scold them all amazingly about it.” 

“Scold them! Do you scold them for not admiring her?” 

“Yes, that I do. There is nothing I would not do for those 
who are really my friends. I have no notion of loving people 
by halves; it is not my nature. My attachments are always 
excessively strong. I told Captain Hunt at one of our 
assemblies this winter that if he was to tease me all night, I 
would not dance with him, unless he would allow Miss 
Andrews to be as beautiful as an angel. The men think us 
incapable of real friendship, you know, and I am 
determined to show them the difference. Now, if I were to 
hear anybody speak slightingly of you, I should fire up in a 
moment: but that is not at all likely, for you are just the 
kind of girl to be a great favourite with the men.” 


“Oh, dear!” cried Catherine, colouring. “How can you say 
SO?” 

“IT know you very well; you have so much animation, 
which is exactly what Miss Andrews wants, for I must 
confess there is something amazingly insipid about her. Oh! 
I must tell you, that just after we parted yesterday, I saw a 
young man looking at you so earnestly — I am sure he is in 
love with you.” Catherine coloured, and disclaimed again. 
Isabella laughed. “It is very true, upon my honour, but I see 
how it is; you are indifferent to everybody’s admiration, 
except that of one gentleman, who shall be nameless. Nay, I 
cannot blame you” — speaking more seriously—” your 
feelings are easily understood. Where the heart is really 
attached, I know very well how little one can be pleased 
with the attention of anybody else. Everything is so insipid, 
so uninteresting, that does not relate to the beloved object! 
I can perfectly comprehend your feelings.” 

“But you should not persuade me that I think so very 
much about Mr. Tilney, for perhaps I may never see him 
again.” 

“Not see him again! My dearest creature, do not talk of 
it. Iam sure you would be miserable if you thought so!” 

“No, indeed, I should not. I do not pretend to say that I 
was not very much pleased with him; but while I have 
Udolpho to read, I feel as if nobody could make me 
miserable. Oh! The dreadful black veil! My dear Isabella, I 
am sure there must be Laurentina’s skeleton behind it.” 

“It is so odd to me, that you should never have read 
Udolpho before; but I suppose Mrs. Morland objects to 
novels.” 

“No, she does not. She very often reads Sir Charles 
Grandison herself; but new books do not fall in our way.” 

“Sir Charles Grandison! That is an amazing horrid book, 
is it not? I remember Miss Andrews could not get through 
the first volume.” 


“Tt is not like Udolpho at all; but yet I think it is very 
entertaining.” 

“Do you indeed! You surprise me; I thought it had not 
been readable. But, my dearest Catherine, have you settled 
what to wear on your head tonight? I am determined at all 
events to be dressed exactly like you. The men take notice 
of that sometimes, you know.” 

“But it does not signify if they do,” said Catherine, very 
innocently. 

“Signify! Oh, heavens! I make it a rule never to mind 
what they say. They are very often amazingly impertinent if 
you do not treat them with spirit, and make them keep their 
distance.” 

“Are they? Well, I never observed that. They always 
behave very well to me.” 

“Oh! They give themselves such airs. They are the most 
conceited creatures in the world, and think themselves of 
so much importance! By the by, though I have thought of it 
a hundred times, I have always forgot to ask you what is 
your favourite complexion in a man. Do you like them best 
dark or fair?” 

“T hardly know. I never much thought about it. Something 
between both, I think. Brown — not fair, and — and not 
very dark.” 

“Very well, Catherine. That is exactly he. I have not 
forgot your description of Mr. Tilney—’a brown skin, with 
dark eyes, and rather dark hair.’ Well, my taste is different. 
I prefer light eyes, and as to complexion — do you know — I 
like a sallow better than any other. You must not betray me, 
if you should ever meet with one of your acquaintance 
answering that description.” 

“Betray you! What do you mean?” 

“Nay, do not distress me. I believe I have said too much. 
Let us drop the subject.” 

Catherine, in some amazement, complied, and after 
remaining a few moments silent, was on the point of 


reverting to what interested her at that time rather more 
than anything else in the world, Laurentina’s skeleton, 
when her friend prevented her, by saying, “For heaven’s 
sake! Let us move away from this end of the room. Do you 
know, there are two odious young men who have been 
staring at me this half hour. They really put me quite out of 
countenance. Let us go and look at the arrivals. They will 
hardly follow us there.” 

Away they walked to the book; and while Isabella 
examined the names, it was Catherine’s employment to 
watch the proceedings of these alarming young men. 

“They are not coming this way, are they? I hope they are 
not so impertinent as to follow us. Pray let me know if they 
are coming. I am determined I will not look up.” 

In a few moments Catherine, with unaffected pleasure, 
assured her that she need not be longer uneasy, as the 
gentlemen had just left the pump-room. 

“And which way are they gone?” said Isabella, turning 
hastily round. “One was a very good-looking young man.” 

“They went towards the church-yard.” 

“Well, I am amazingly glad I have got rid of them! And 
now, what say you to going to Edgar’s Buildings with me, 
and looking at my new hat? You said you should like to see 
it.” 

Catherine readily agreed. “Only,” she added, “perhaps 
we may overtake the two young men.” 

“Oh! Never mind that. If we make haste, we shall pass by 
them presently, and I am dying to show you my hat.” 

“But if we only wait a few minutes, there will be no 
danger of our seeing them at all.” 

“T shall not pay them any such compliment, I assure you. 
I have no notion of treating men with such respect. That is 
the way to spoil them.” 

Catherine had nothing to oppose against such reasoning; 
and therefore, to show the independence of Miss Thorpe, 
and her resolution of humbling the sex, they set off 


immediately as fast as they could walk, in pursuit of the 
two young men. 


CHAPTER 7 


Half a minute conducted them through the pump-yard to 
the archway, opposite Union Passage; but here they were 
stopped. Everybody acquainted with Bath may remember 
the difficulties of crossing Cheap Street at this point; it is 
indeed a street of so impertinent a nature, so unfortunately 
connected with the great London and Oxford roads, and the 
principal inn of the city, that a day never passes in which 
parties of ladies, however important their business, 
whether in quest of pastry, millinery, or even (as in the 
present case) of young men, are not detained on one side or 
other by carriages, horsemen, or carts. This evil had been 
felt and lamented, at least three times a day, by Isabella 
since her residence in Bath; and she was now fated to feel 
and lament it once more, for at the very moment of coming 
opposite to Union Passage, and within view of the two 
gentlemen who were proceeding through the crowds, and 
threading the gutters of that interesting alley, they were 
prevented crossing by the approach of a gig, driven along 
on bad pavement by a most knowing-looking coachman 
with all the vehemence that could most fitly endanger the 
lives of himself, his companion, and his horse. 

“Oh, these odious gigs!” said Isabella, looking up. “How I 
detest them.” But this detestation, though so just, was of 
short duration, for she looked again and exclaimed, 
“Delightful! Mr. Morland and my brother!” 

“Good heaven! ‘Tis James!” was uttered at the same 
moment by Catherine; and, on catching the young men’s 
eyes, the horse was immediately checked with a violence 
which almost threw him on his haunches, and the servant 
having now scampered up, the gentlemen jumped out, and 
the equipage was delivered to his care. 


Catherine, by whom this meeting was wholly unexpected, 
received her brother with the liveliest pleasure; and he, 
being of a very amiable disposition, and sincerely attached 
to her, gave every proof on his side of equal satisfaction, 
which he could have leisure to do, while the bright eyes of 
Miss Thorpe were incessantly challenging his notice; and to 
her his devoirs were speedily paid, with a mixture of joy 
and embarrassment which might have informed Catherine, 
had she been more expert in the development of other 
people’s feelings, and less simply engrossed by her own, 
that her brother thought her friend quite as pretty as she 
could do herself. 

John Thorpe, who in the meantime had been giving 
orders about the horses, soon joined them, and from him 
she directly received the amends which were her due; for 
while he slightly and carelessly touched the hand of 
Isabella, on her he bestowed a whole scrape and half a 
short bow. He was a stout young man of middling height, 
who, with a plain face and ungraceful form, seemed fearful 
of being too handsome unless he wore the dress of a 
groom, and too much like a gentleman unless he were easy 
where he ought to be civil, and impudent where he might 
be allowed to be easy. He took out his watch: “How long do 
you think we have been running it from Tetbury, Miss 
Morland?” 

“T do not know the distance.” Her brother told her that it 
was twenty-three miles. 

“Three and twenty!” cried Thorpe. “Five and twenty if it 
is an inch.” Morland remonstrated, pleaded the authority of 
road-books, innkeepers, and milestones; but his friend 
disregarded them all; he had a surer test of distance. “I 
know it must be five and twenty,” said he, “by the time we 
have been doing it. It is now half after one; we drove out of 
the inn-yard at Tetbury as the town clock struck eleven; 
and I defy any man in England to make my horse go less 


than ten miles an hour in harness; that makes it exactly 
twenty-five.” 

“You have lost an hour,” said Morland; “it was only ten 
o’clock when we came from Tetbury.” 

“Ten o’clock! It was eleven, upon my soul! I counted 
every stroke. This brother of yours would persuade me out 
of my senses, Miss Morland; do but look at my horse; did 
you ever see an animal so made for speed in your life?” 
(The servant had just mounted the carriage and was driving 
off.) “Such true blood! Three hours and and a half indeed 
coming only three and twenty miles! Look at that creature, 
and suppose it possible if you can.” 

“He does look very hot, to be sure.” 

“Hot! He had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot 
Church; but look at his forehand; look at his loins; only see 
how he moves; that horse cannot go less than ten miles an 
hour: tie his legs and he will get on. What do you think of 
my gig, Miss Morland? A neat one, is not it? Well hung; 
town-built; I have not had it a month. It was built for a 
Christchurch man, a friend of mine, a very good sort of 
fellow; he ran it a few weeks, till, I believe, it was 
convenient to have done with it. I happened just then to be 
looking out for some light thing of the kind, though I had 
pretty well determined on a curricle too; but I chanced to 
meet him on Magdalen Bridge, as he was driving into 
Oxford, last term: ‘Ah! Thorpe,’ said he, ‘do you happen to 
want such a little thing as this? It is a capital one of the 
kind, but I am cursed tired of it.’ ‘Oh! D — ,’ said I; ‘I am 
your man; what do you ask?’ And how much do you think he 
did, Miss Morland?” 

“T am sure I cannot guess at all.” 

“Curricle-hung, you see; seat, trunk, sword-case, 
splashing-board, lamps, silver moulding, all you see 
complete; the iron-work as good as new, or better. He asked 
fifty guineas; I closed with him directly, threw down the 
money, and the carriage was mine.” 


“And I am sure,” said Catherine, “I know so little of such 
things that I cannot judge whether it was cheap or dear.” 

“Neither one nor t’other; I might have got it for less, I 
dare say; but I hate haggling, and poor Freeman wanted 
cash.” 

“That was very good-natured of you,’ 
quite pleased. 

“Oh! D —— it, when one has the means of doing a kind 
thing by a friend, I hate to be pitiful.” 

An inquiry now took place into the intended movements 
of the young ladies; and, on finding whither they were 
going, it was decided that the gentlemen should accompany 
them to Edgar’s Buildings, and pay their respects to Mrs. 
Thorpe. James and Isabella led the way; and so well 
satisfied was the latter with her lot, so contentedly was she 
endeavouring to ensure a pleasant walk to him who 
brought the double recommendation of being her brother’s 
friend, and her friend’s brother, so pure and uncoquettish 
were her feelings, that, though they overtook and passed 
the two offending young men in Milsom Street, she was so 
far from seeking to attract their notice, that she looked 
back at them only three times. 

John Thorpe kept of course with Catherine, and, after a 
few minutes’ silence, renewed the conversation about his 
gig. “You will find, however, Miss Morland, it would be 
reckoned a cheap thing by some people, for I might have 
sold it for ten guineas more the next day; Jackson, of Oriel, 
bid me sixty at once; Morland was with me at the time.” 

“Yes,” said Morland, who overheard this; “but you forget 
that your horse was included.” 

“My horse! Oh, d —— it! I would not sell my horse for a 
hundred. Are you fond of an open carriage, Miss Morland?” 

“Yes, very; I have hardly ever an opportunity of being in 
one; but I am particularly fond of it.” 

“T am glad of it; I will drive you out in mine every day.” 


7 


said Catherine, 


“Thank you,” said Catherine, in some distress, from a 
doubt of the propriety of accepting such an offer. 

“T will drive you up Lansdown Hill tomorrow.” 

“Thank you; but will not your horse want rest?” 

“Rest! He has only come three and twenty miles today; 
all nonsense; nothing ruins horses so much as rest; nothing 
knocks them up so soon. No, no; I shall exercise mine at the 
average of four hours every day while I am here.” 

“Shall you indeed!” said Catherine very seriously. “That 
will be forty miles a day.” 

“Forty! Aye, fifty, for what I care. Well, I will drive you up 
Lansdown tomorrow; mind, I am engaged.” 

“How delightful that will be!” cried Isabella, turning 
round. “My dearest Catherine, I quite envy you; but I am 
afraid, brother, you will not have room for a third.” 

“A third indeed! No, no; I did not come to Bath to drive 
my sisters about; that would be a good joke, faith! Morland 
must take care of you.” 

This brought on a dialogue of civilities between the other 
two; but Catherine heard neither the particulars nor the 
result. Her companion’s discourse now sunk from its 
hitherto animated pitch to nothing more than a short 
decisive sentence of praise or condemnation on the face of 
every woman they met; and Catherine, after listening and 
agreeing as long as she could, with all the civility and 
deference of the youthful female mind, fearful of hazarding 
an opinion of its own in opposition to that of a self-assured 
man, especially where the beauty of her own sex is 
concerned, ventured at length to vary the subject by a 
question which had been long uppermost in her thoughts; it 
was, “Have you ever read Udolpho, Mr. Thorpe?” 

“Udolpho! Oh, Lord! Not I; I never read novels; I have 
something else to do.” 

Catherine, humbled and ashamed, was going to 
apologize for her question, but he prevented her by saying, 
“Novels are all so full of nonsense and stuff; there has not 


been a tolerably decent one come out since Tom Jones, 
except The Monk; I read that t’other day; but as for all the 
others, they are the stupidest things in creation.” 

“T think you must like Udolpho, if you were to read it; it 
is SO very interesting.” 

“Not I, faith! No, if I read any, it shall be Mrs. Radcliffe’s; 
her novels are amusing enough; they are worth reading; 
some fun and nature in them.” 

“Udolpho was written by Mrs. Radcliffe,” said Catherine, 
with some hesitation, from the fear of mortifying him. 

“No sure; was it? Aye, I remember, so it was; I was 
thinking of that other stupid book, written by that woman 
they make such a fuss about, she who married the French 
emigrant.” 

“T suppose you mean Camilla?” 

“Yes, that’s the book; such unnatural stuff! An old man 
playing at see-saw, I took up the first volume once and 
looked it over, but I soon found it would not do; indeed I 
guessed what sort of stuff it must be before I saw it: as 
soon as I heard she had married an emigrant, I was sure I 
should never be able to get through it.” 

“T have never read it.” 

“You had no loss, I assure you; it is the horridest 
nonsense you can imagine; there is nothing in the world in 
it but an old man’s playing at see-saw and learning Latin; 
upon my soul there is not.” 

This critique, the justness of which was unfortunately 
lost on poor Catherine, brought them to the door of Mrs. 
Thorpe’s lodgings, and the feelings of the discerning and 
unprejudiced reader of Camilla gave way to the feelings of 
the dutiful and affectionate son, as they met Mrs. Thorpe, 
who had descried them from above, in the passage. “Ah, 
Mother! How do you do?” said he, giving her a hearty 
shake of the hand. “Where did you get that quiz of a hat? It 
makes you look like an old witch. Here is Morland and I 
come to stay a few days with you, so you must look out for 


a couple of good beds somewhere near.” And this address 
seemed to satisfy all the fondest wishes of the mother’s 
heart, for she received him with the most delighted and 
exulting affection. On his two younger sisters he then 
bestowed an equal portion of his fraternal tenderness, for 
he asked each of them how they did, and observed that 
they both looked very ugly. 

These manners did not please Catherine; but he was 
James’s friend and Isabella’s brother; and her judgment 
was further bought off by Isabella’s assuring her, when they 
withdrew to see the new hat, that John thought her the 
most charming girl in the world, and by John’s engaging 
her before they parted to dance with him that evening. Had 
she been older or vainer, such attacks might have done 
little; but, where youth and diffidence are united, it 
requires uncommon steadiness of reason to resist the 
attraction of being called the most charming girl in the 
world, and of being so very early engaged as a partner; and 
the consequence was that, when the two Morlands, after 
sitting an hour with the Thorpes, set off to walk together to 
Mr. Allen’s, and James, as the door was closed on them, 
said, “Well, Catherine, how do you like my friend Thorpe?” 
instead of answering, as she probably would have done, 
had there been no friendship and no flattery in the case, “I 
do not like him at all,” she directly replied, “I like him very 
much; he seems very agreeable.” 

“He is as good-natured a fellow as ever lived; a little of a 
rattle; but that will recommend him to your sex, I believe: 
and how do you like the rest of the family?” 

“Very, very much indeed: Isabella particularly.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so; she is just the kind of 
young woman I could wish to see you attached to; she has 
so much good sense, and is so thoroughly unaffected and 
amiable; I always wanted you to know her; and she seems 
very fond of you. She said the highest things in your praise 
that could possibly be; and the praise of such a girl as Miss 


Thorpe even you, Catherine,” taking her hand with 
affection, “may be proud of.” 

“Indeed I am,” she replied; “I love her exceedingly, and 
am delighted to find that you like her too. You hardly 
mentioned anything of her when you wrote to me after your 
visit there.” 

“Because I thought I should soon see you myself. I hope 
you will be a great deal together while you are in Bath. She 
is a most amiable girl; such a superior understanding! How 
fond all the family are of her; she is evidently the general 
favourite; and how much she must be admired in such a 
place as this — is not she?” 

“Yes, very much indeed, I fancy; Mr. Allen thinks her the 
prettiest girl in Bath.” 

“T dare say he does; and I do not know any man who is a 
better judge of beauty than Mr. Allen. I need not ask you 
whether you are happy here, my dear Catherine; with such 
a companion and friend as Isabella Thorpe, it would be 
impossible for you to be otherwise; and the Allens, I am 
sure, are very kind to you?” 

“Yes, very kind; I never was so happy before; and now 
you are come it will be more delightful than ever; how good 
it is of you to come so far on purpose to see me.” 

James accepted this tribute of gratitude, and qualified his 
conscience for accepting it too, by saying with perfect 
sincerity, “Indeed, Catherine, I love you dearly.” 

Inquiries and communications concerning brothers and 
sisters, the situation of some, the growth of the rest, and 
other family matters now passed between them, and 
continued, with only one small digression on James’s part, 
in praise of Miss Thorpe, till they reached Pulteney Street, 
where he was welcomed with great kindness by Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen, invited by the former to dine with them, and 
summoned by the latter to guess the price and weigh the 
merits of a new muff and tippet. A pre-engagement in 
Edgar’s Buildings prevented his accepting the invitation of 


one friend, and obliged him to hurry away as soon as he 
had satisfied the demands of the other. The time of the two 
parties uniting in the Octagon Room being correctly 
adjusted, Catherine was then left to the luxury of a raised, 
restless, and frightened imagination over the pages of 
Udolpho, lost from all worldly concerns of dressing and 
dinner, incapable of soothing Mrs. Allen’s fears on the delay 
of an expected dressmaker, and having only one minute in 
sixty to bestow even on the reflection of her own felicity, in 
being already engaged for the evening. 


CHAPTER & 


In spite of Udolpho and the dressmaker, however, the party 
from Pulteney Street reached the Upper Rooms in very 
good time. The Thorpes and James Morland were there only 
two minutes before them; and Isabella having gone through 
the usual ceremonial of meeting her friend with the most 
smiling and affectionate haste, of admiring the set of her 
gown, and envying the curl of her hair, they followed their 
chaperones, arm in arm, into the ballroom, whispering to 
each other whenever a thought occurred, and supplying the 
place of many ideas by a squeeze of the hand or a smile of 
affection. 

The dancing began within a few minutes after they were 
seated; and James, who had been engaged quite as long as 
his sister, was very importunate with Isabella to stand up; 
but John was gone into the card-room to speak to a friend, 
and nothing, she declared, should induce her to join the set 
before her dear Catherine could join it too. “I assure you,” 
said she, “I would not stand up without your dear sister for 
all the world; for if I did we should certainly be separated 
the whole evening.” Catherine accepted this kindness with 
gratitude, and they continued as they were for three 
minutes longer, when Isabella, who had been talking to 
James on the other side of her, turned again to his sister 
and whispered, “My dear creature, I am afraid I must leave 
you, your brother is so amazingly impatient to begin; I 
know you will not mind my going away, and I dare say John 
will be back in a moment, and then you may easily find me 
out.” Catherine, though a little disappointed, had too much 
good nature to make any opposition, and the others rising 
up, Isabella had only time to press her friend’s hand and 
say, “Good-bye, my dear love,” before they hurried off. The 
younger Miss Thorpes being also dancing, Catherine was 


left to the mercy of Mrs. Thorpe and Mrs. Allen, between 
whom she now remained. She could not help being vexed at 
the non-appearance of Mr. Thorpe, for she not only longed 
to be dancing, but was likewise aware that, as the real 
dignity of her situation could not be known, she was 
sharing with the scores of other young ladies still sitting 
down all the discredit of wanting a partner. To be disgraced 
in the eye of the world, to wear the appearance of infamy 
while her heart is all purity, her actions all innocence, and 
the misconduct of another the true source of her 
debasement, is one of those circumstances which peculiarly 
belong to the heroine’s life, and her fortitude under it what 
particularly dignifies her character. Catherine had fortitude 
too; she suffered, but no murmur passed her lips. 

From this state of humiliation, she was roused, at the end 
of ten minutes, to a pleasanter feeling, by seeing, not Mr. 
Thorpe, but Mr. Tilney, within three yards of the place 
where they sat; he seemed to be moving that way, but he 
did not see her, and therefore the smile and the blush, 
which his sudden reappearance raised in Catherine, passed 
away without sullying her heroic importance. He looked as 
handsome and as lively as ever, and was talking with 
interest to a fashionable and pleasing-looking young 
woman, who leant on his arm, and whom Catherine 
immediately guessed to be his sister; thus unthinkingly 
throwing away a fair opportunity of considering him lost to 
her forever, by being married already. But guided only by 
what was simple and probable, it had never entered her 
head that Mr. Tilney could be married; he had not behaved, 
he had not talked, like the married men to whom she had 
been used; he had never mentioned a wife, and he had 
acknowledged a sister. From these circumstances sprang 
the instant conclusion of his sister’s now being by his side; 
and therefore, instead of turning of a deathlike paleness 
and falling in a fit on Mrs. Allen’s bosom, Catherine sat 


erect, in the perfect use of her senses, and with cheeks only 
a little redder than usual. 

Mr. Tilney and his companion, who continued, though 
slowly, to approach, were immediately preceded by a lady, 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Thorpe; and this lady stopping to 
speak to her, they, as belonging to her, stopped likewise, 
and Catherine, catching Mr. Tilney’s eye, instantly received 
from him the smiling tribute of recognition. She returned it 
with pleasure, and then advancing still nearer, he spoke 
both to her and Mrs. Allen, by whom he was very civilly 
acknowledged. “I am very happy to see you again, Sir, 
indeed; I was afraid you had left Bath.” He thanked her for 
her fears, and said that he had quitted it for a week, on the 
very morning after his having had the pleasure of seeing 
her. 

“Well, sir, and I dare say you are not sorry to be back 
again, for it is just the place for young people — and indeed 
for everybody else too. I tell Mr. Allen, when he talks of 
being sick of it, that Iam sure he should not complain, for it 
is so very agreeable a place, that it is much better to be 
here than at home at this dull time of year. I tell him he is 
quite in luck to be sent here for his health.” 

“And I hope, madam, that Mr. Allen will be obliged to like 
the place, from finding it of service to him.” 

“Thank you, sir. I have no doubt that he will. A neighbour 
of ours, Dr. Skinner, was here for his health last winter, and 
came away quite stout.” 

“That circumstance must give great encouragement.” 

“Yes, sir — and Dr. Skinner and his family were here 
three months; so I tell Mr. Allen he must not be in a hurry 
to get away.” 

Here they were interrupted by a request from Mrs. 
Thorpe to Mrs. Allen, that she would move a little to 
accommodate Mrs. Hughes and Miss Tilney with seats, as 
they had agreed to join their party. This was accordingly 
done, Mr. Tilney still continuing standing before them; and 


after a few minutes’ consideration, he asked Catherine to 
dance with him. This compliment, delightful as it was, 
produced severe mortification to the lady; and in giving her 
denial, she expressed her sorrow on the occasion so very 
much as if she really felt it that had Thorpe, who joined her 
just afterwards, been half a minute earlier, he might have 
thought her sufferings rather too acute. The very easy 
manner in which he then told her that he had kept her 
waiting did not by any means reconcile her more to her lot; 
nor did the particulars which he entered into while they 
were standing up, of the horses and dogs of the friend 
whom he had just left, and of a proposed exchange of 
terriers between them, interest her so much as to prevent 
her looking very often towards that part of the room where 
she had left Mr. Tilney. Of her dear Isabella, to whom she 
particularly longed to point out that gentleman, she could 
see nothing. They were in different sets. She was separated 
from all her party, and away from all her acquaintance; one 
mortification succeeded another, and from the whole she 
deduced this useful lesson, that to go previously engaged to 
a ball does not necessarily increase either the dignity or 
enjoyment of a young lady. From such a moralizing strain 
as this, she was suddenly roused by a touch on the 
shoulder, and turning round, perceived Mrs. Hughes 
directly behind her, attended by Miss Tilney and a 
gentleman. “I beg your pardon, Miss Morland,” said she, 
“for this liberty — but I cannot anyhow get to Miss Thorpe, 
and Mrs. Thorpe said she was sure you would not have the 
least objection to letting in this young lady by you.” Mrs. 
Hughes could not have applied to any creature in the room 
more happy to oblige her than Catherine. The young ladies 
were introduced to each other, Miss Tilney expressing a 
proper sense of such goodness, Miss Morland with the real 
delicacy of a generous mind making light of the obligation; 
and Mrs. Hughes, satisfied with having so respectably 
settled her young charge, returned to her party. 


Miss Tilney had a good figure, a pretty face, and a very 
agreeable countenance; and her air, though it had not all 
the decided pretension, the resolute stylishness of Miss 
Thorpe’s, had more real elegance. Her manners showed 
good sense and good breeding; they were neither shy nor 
affectedly open; and she seemed capable of being young, 
attractive, and at a ball without wanting to fix the attention 
of every man near her, and without exaggerated feelings of 
ecstatic delight or inconceivable vexation on every little 
trifling occurrence. Catherine, interested at once by her 
appearance and her relationship to Mr. Tilney, was desirous 
of being acquainted with her, and readily talked therefore 
whenever she could think of anything to say, and had 
courage and leisure for saying it. But the hindrance thrown 
in the way of a very speedy intimacy, by the frequent want 
of one or more of these requisites, prevented their doing 
more than going through the first rudiments of an 
acquaintance, by informing themselves how well the other 
liked Bath, how much she admired its buildings and 
surrounding country, whether she drew, or played, or sang, 
and whether she was fond of riding on horseback. 

The two dances were scarcely concluded before 
Catherine found her arm gently seized by her faithful 
Isabella, who in great spirits exclaimed, “At last I have got 
you. My dearest creature, I have been looking for you this 
hour. What could induce you to come into this set, when 
you knew I was in the other? I have been quite wretched 
without you.” 

“My dear Isabella, how was it possible for me to get at 
you? I could not even see where you were.” 

“So I told your brother all the time — but he would not 
believe me. Do go and see for her, Mr. Morland, said I — 
but all in vain — he would not stir an inch. Was not it so, 
Mr. Morland? But you men are all so immoderately lazy! I 
have been scolding him to such a degree, my dear 


Catherine, you would be quite amazed. You know I never 
stand upon ceremony with such people.” 

“Look at that young lady with the white beads round her 
head,” whispered Catherine, detaching her friend from 
James. “It is Mr. Tilney’s sister.” 

“Oh! Heavens! You don’t say so! Let me look at her this 
moment. What a delightful girl! I never saw anything half 
so beautiful! But where is her all-conquering brother? Is he 
in the room? Point him out to me this instant, if he is. I die 
to see him. Mr. Morland, you are not to listen. We are not 
talking about you.” 

“But what is all this whispering about? What is going 
on?” 

“There now, I knew how it would be. You men have such 
restless curiosity! Talk of the curiosity of women, indeed! 
‘Tis nothing. But be satisfied, for you are not to know 
anything at all of the matter.” 

“And is that likely to satisfy me, do you think?” 

“Well, I declare I never knew anything like you. What can 
it signify to you, what we are talking of. Perhaps we are 
talking about you; therefore I would advise you not to 
listen, or you may happen to hear something not very 
agreeable.” 

In this commonplace chatter, which lasted some time, the 
original subject seemed entirely forgotten; and though 
Catherine was very well pleased to have it dropped for a 
while, she could not avoid a little suspicion at the total 
suspension of all Isabella’s impatient desire to see Mr. 
Tilney. When the orchestra struck up a fresh dance, James 
would have led his fair partner away, but she resisted. “I 
tell you, Mr. Morland,” she cried, “I would not do such a 
thing for all the world. How can you be so teasing; only 
conceive, my dear Catherine, what your brother wants me 
to do. He wants me to dance with him again, though I tell 
him that it is a most improper thing, and entirely against 


the rules. It would make us the talk of the place, if we were 
not to change partners.” 

“Upon my honour,” said James, “in these public 
assemblies, it is as often done as not.” 

“Nonsense, how can you say so? But when you men have 
a point to carry, you never stick at anything. My sweet 
Catherine, do support me; persuade your brother how 
impossible it is. Tell him that it would quite shock you to 
see me do such a thing; now would not it?” 

“No, not at all; but if you think it wrong, you had much 
better change.” 

“There,” cried Isabella, “you hear what your sister says, 
and yet you will not mind her. Well, remember that it is not 
my fault, if we set all the old ladies in Bath in a bustle. 
Come along, my dearest Catherine, for heaven’s sake, and 
stand by me.” And off they went, to regain their former 
place. John Thorpe, in the meanwhile, had walked away; 
and Catherine, ever willing to give Mr. Tilney an 
opportunity of repeating the agreeable request which had 
already flattered her once, made her way to Mrs. Allen and 
Mrs. Thorpe as fast as she could, in the hope of finding him 
still with them — a hope which, when it proved to be 
fruitless, she felt to have been highly unreasonable. “Well, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Thorpe, impatient for praise of her son, 
“T hope you have had an agreeable partner.” 

“Very agreeable, madam.” 

“T am glad of it. John has charming spirits, has not he?” 

“Did you meet Mr. Tilney, my dear?” said Mrs. Allen. 

“No, where is he?” 

“He was with us just now, and said he was so tired of 
lounging about, that he was resolved to go and dance; so I 
thought perhaps he would ask you, if he met with you.” 

“Where can he be?” said Catherine, looking round; but 
she had not looked round long before she saw him leading 
a young lady to the dance. 


“Ah! He has got a partner; I wish he had asked you,” said 
Mrs. Allen; and after a short silence, she added, “he is a 
very agreeable young man.” 

“Indeed he is, Mrs. Allen,” said Mrs. Thorpe, smiling 
complacently; “I must say it, though I am his mother, that 
there is not a more agreeable young man in the world.” 

This inapplicable answer might have been too much for 
the comprehension of many; but it did not puzzle Mrs. 
Allen, for after only a moment’s consideration, she said, in 
a whisper to Catherine, “I dare say she thought I was 
speaking of her son.” 

Catherine was disappointed and vexed. She seemed to 
have missed by so little the very object she had had in view; 
and this persuasion did not incline her to a very gracious 
reply, when John Thorpe came up to her soon afterwards 
and said, “Well, Miss Morland, I suppose you and I are to 
stand up and jig it together again.” 

“Oh, no; I am much obliged to you, our two dances are 
over; and, besides, I am tired, and do not mean to dance 
any more.” 

“Do not you? Then let us walk about and quiz people. 
Come along with me, and I will show you the four greatest 
quizzers in the room; my two younger sisters and their 
partners. I have been laughing at them this half hour.” 

Again Catherine excused herself; and at last he walked 
off to quiz his sisters by himself. The rest of the evening she 
found very dull; Mr. Tilney was drawn away from their 
party at tea, to attend that of his partner; Miss Tilney, 
though belonging to it, did not sit near her, and James and 
Isabella were so much engaged in conversing together that 
the latter had no leisure to bestow more on her friend than 
one smile, one squeeze, and one “dearest Catherine.” 


CHAPTER 9 


The progress of Catherine’s unhappiness from the events of 
the evening was as follows. It appeared first in a general 
dissatisfaction with everybody about her, while she 
remained in the rooms, which speedily brought on 
considerable weariness and a violent desire to go home. 
This, on arriving in Pulteney Street, took the direction of 
extraordinary hunger, and when that was appeased, 
changed into an earnest longing to be in bed; such was the 
extreme point of her distress; for when there she 
immediately fell into a sound sleep which lasted nine hours, 
and from which she awoke perfectly revived, in excellent 
Spirits, with fresh hopes and fresh schemes. The first wish 
of her heart was to improve her acquaintance with Miss 
Tilney, and almost her first resolution, to seek her for that 
purpose, in the pump-room at noon. In the pump-room, one 
so newly arrived in Bath must be met with, and that 
building she had already found so favourable for the 
discovery of female excellence, and the completion of 
female intimacy, so admirably adapted for secret discourses 
and unlimited confidence, that she was most reasonably 
encouraged to expect another friend from within its walls. 
Her plan for the morning thus settled, she sat quietly down 
to her book after breakfast, resolving to remain in the same 
place and the same employment till the clock struck one; 
and from habitude very little incommoded by the remarks 
and ejaculations of Mrs. Allen, whose vacancy of mind and 
incapacity for thinking were such, that as she never talked 
a great deal, so she could never be entirely silent; and, 
therefore, while she sat at her work, if she lost her needle 
or broke her thread, if she heard a carriage in the street, or 
Saw a speck upon her gown, she must observe it aloud, 
whether there were anyone at leisure to answer her or not. 


At about half past twelve, a remarkably loud rap drew her 
in haste to the window, and scarcely had she time to inform 
Catherine of there being two open carriages at the door, in 
the first only a servant, her brother driving Miss Thorpe in 
the second, before John Thorpe came running upstairs, 
calling out, “Well, Miss Morland, here I am. Have you been 
waiting long? We could not come before; the old devil of a 
coachmaker was such an eternity finding out a thing fit to 
be got into, and now it is ten thousand to one but they 
break down before we are out of the street. How do you do, 
Mrs. Allen? A famous ball last night, was not it? Come, Miss 
Morland, be quick, for the others are in a confounded hurry 
to be off. They want to get their tumble over.” 

“What do you mean?” said Catherine. “Where are you all 
going to?” 

“Going to? Why, you have not forgot our engagement! 
Did not we agree together to take a drive this morning? 
What a head you have! We are going up Claverton Down.” 

“Something was said about it, I remember,” said 
Catherine, looking at Mrs. Allen for her opinion; “but really 
I did not expect you.” 

“Not expect me! That’s a good one! And what a dust you 
would have made, if I had not come.” 

Catherine’s silent appeal to her friend, meanwhile, was 
entirely thrown away, for Mrs. Allen, not being at all in the 
habit of conveying any expression herself by a look, was not 
aware of its being ever intended by anybody else; and 
Catherine, whose desire of seeing Miss Tilney again could 
at that moment bear a short delay in favour of a drive, and 
who thought there could be no impropriety in her going 
with Mr. Thorpe, as Isabella was going at the same time 
with James, was therefore obliged to speak plainer. “Well, 
ma’am, what do you say to it? Can you spare me for an 
hour or two? Shall I go?” 

“Do just as you please, my dear,” replied Mrs. Allen, with 
the most placid indifference. Catherine took the advice, and 


ran off to get ready. In a very few minutes she reappeared, 
having scarcely allowed the two others time enough to get 
through a few short sentences in her praise, after Thorpe 
had procured Mrs. Allen’s admiration of his gig; and then 
receiving her friend’s parting good wishes, they both 
hurried downstairs. “My dearest creature,” cried Isabella, 
to whom the duty of friendship immediately called her 
before she could get into the carriage, “you have been at 
least three hours getting ready. I was afraid you were ill. 
What a delightful ball we had last night. I have a thousand 
things to say to you; but make haste and get in, for I long to 
be off.” 

Catherine followed her orders and turned away, but not 
too soon to hear her friend exclaim aloud to James, “What a 
sweet girl she is! I quite dote on her.” 

“You will not be frightened, Miss Morland,” said Thorpe, 
as he handed her in, “if my horse should dance about a 
little at first setting off. He will, most likely, give a plunge 
or two, and perhaps take the rest for a minute; but he will 
soon know his master. He is full of spirits, playful as can be, 
but there is no vice in him.” 

Catherine did not think the portrait a very inviting one, 
but it was too late to retreat, and she was too young to own 
herself frightened; so, resigning herself to her fate, and 
trusting to the animal’s boasted knowledge of its owner, 
she sat peaceably down, and saw Thorpe sit down by her. 
Everything being then arranged, the servant who stood at 
the horse’s head was bid in an important voice “to let him 
go,” and off they went in the quietest manner imaginable, 
without a plunge or a caper, or anything like one. 
Catherine, delighted at so happy an escape, spoke her 
pleasure aloud with grateful surprise; and her companion 
immediately made the matter perfectly simple by assuring 
her that it was entirely owing to the peculiarly judicious 
manner in which he had then held the reins, and the 
singular discernment and dexterity with which he had 


directed his whip. Catherine, though she could not help 
wondering that with such perfect command of his horse, he 
should think it necessary to alarm her with a relation of its 
tricks, congratulated herself sincerely on being under the 
care of so excellent a coachman; and perceiving that the 
animal continued to go on in the same quiet manner, 
without showing the smallest propensity towards any 
unpleasant vivacity, and (considering its inevitable pace 
was ten miles an hour) by no means alarmingly fast, gave 
herself up to all the enjoyment of air and exercise of the 
most invigorating kind, in a fine mild day of February, with 
the consciousness of safety. A silence of several minutes 
succeeded their first short dialogue; it was broken by 
Thorpe’s saying very abruptly, “Old Allen is as rich as a Jew 
— is not he?” Catherine did not understand him — and he 
repeated his question, adding in explanation, “Old Allen, 
the man you are with.” 

“Oh! Mr. Allen, you mean. Yes, I believe, he is very rich.” 

“And no children at all?” 

“No — not any.” 

“A famous thing for his next heirs. He is your godfather, 
is not he?” 

“My godfather! No.” 

“But you are always very much with them.” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Aye, that is what I meant. He seems a good kind of old 
fellow enough, and has lived very well in his time, I dare 
say; he is not gouty for nothing. Does he drink his bottle a 
day now?” 

“His bottle a day! No. Why should you think of such a 
thing? He is a very temperate man, and you could not fancy 
him in liquor last night?” 

“Lord help you! You women are always thinking of men’s 
being in liquor. Why, you do not suppose a man is overset 
by a bottle? I am sure of this — that if everybody was to 
drink their bottle a day, there would not be half the 


disorders in the world there are now. It would be a famous 
good thing for us all.” 

“T cannot believe it.” 

“Oh! Lord, it would be the saving of thousands. There is 
not the hundredth part of the wine consumed in this 
kingdom that there ought to be. Our foggy climate wants 
help.” 

“And yet I have heard that there is a great deal of wine 
drunk in Oxford.” 

“Oxford! There is no drinking at Oxford now, I assure 
you. Nobody drinks there. You would hardly meet with a 
man who goes beyond his four pints at the utmost. Now, for 
instance, it was reckoned a remarkable thing, at the last 
party in my rooms, that upon an average we cleared about 
five pints a head. It was looked upon as something out of 
the common way. Mine is famous good stuff, to be sure. You 
would not often meet with anything like it in Oxford — and 
that may account for it. But this will just give you a notion 
of the general rate of drinking there.” 

“Yes, it does give a notion,” said Catherine warmly, “and 
that is, that you all drink a great deal more wine than I 
thought you did. However, I am sure James does not drink 
so much.” 

This declaration brought on a loud and overpowering 
reply, of which no part was very distinct, except the 
frequent exclamations, amounting almost to oaths, which 
adorned it, and Catherine was left, when it ended, with 
rather a strengthened belief of there being a great deal of 
wine drunk in Oxford, and the same happy conviction of her 
brother’s comparative sobriety. 

Thorpe’s ideas then all reverted to the merits of his own 
equipage, and she was called on to admire the spirit and 
freedom with which his horse moved along, and the ease 
which his paces, as well as the excellence of the springs, 
gave the motion of the carriage. She followed him in all his 
admiration as well as she could. To go before or beyond 


him was impossible. His knowledge and her ignorance of 
the subject, his rapidity of expression, and her diffidence of 
herself put that out of her power; she could strike out 
nothing new in commendation, but she readily echoed 
whatever he chose to assert, and it was finally settled 
between them without any difficulty that his equipage was 
altogether the most complete of its kind in England, his 
carriage the neatest, his horse the best goer, and himself 
the best coachman. “You do not really think, Mr. Thorpe,” 
said Catherine, venturing after some time to consider the 
matter as entirely decided, and to offer some little variation 
on the subject, “that James’s gig will break down?” 

“Break down! Oh! Lord! Did you ever see such a little 
tittuppy thing in your life? There is not a sound piece of 
iron about it. The wheels have been fairly worn out these 
ten years at least — and as for the body! Upon my soul, you 
might shake it to pieces yourself with a touch. It is the most 
devilish little rickety business I ever beheld! Thank God! we 
have got a better. I would not be bound to go two miles in it 
for fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Catherine, quite frightened. “Then 
pray let us turn back; they will certainly meet with an 
accident if we go on. Do let us turn back, Mr. Thorpe; stop 
and speak to my brother, and tell him how very unsafe it 
is.” 

“Unsafe! Oh, lord! What is there in that? They will only 
get a roll if it does break down; and there is plenty of dirt; 
it will be excellent falling. Oh, curse it! The carriage is safe 
enough, if a man knows how to drive it; a thing of that sort 
in good hands will last above twenty years after it is fairly 
worn out. Lord bless you! I would undertake for five pounds 
to drive it to York and back again, without losing a nail.” 

Catherine listened with astonishment; she knew not how 
to reconcile two such very different accounts of the same 
thing; for she had not been brought up to understand the 
propensities of a rattle, nor to know to how many idle 


assertions and impudent falsehoods the excess of vanity 
will lead. Her own family were plain, matter-of-fact people 
who seldom aimed at wit of any kind; her father, at the 
utmost, being contented with a pun, and her mother with a 
proverb; they were not in the habit therefore of telling lies 
to increase their importance, or of asserting at one moment 
what they would contradict the next. She reflected on the 
affair for some time in much perplexity, and was more than 
once on the point of requesting from Mr. Thorpe a clearer 
insight into his real opinion on the subject; but she checked 
herself, because it appeared to her that he did not excel in 
giving those clearer insights, in making those things plain 
which he had before made ambiguous; and, joining to this, 
the consideration that he would not really suffer his sister 
and his friend to be exposed to a danger from which he 
might easily preserve them, she concluded at last that he 
must know the carriage to be in fact perfectly safe, and 
therefore would alarm herself no longer. By him the whole 
matter seemed entirely forgotten; and all the rest of his 
conversation, or rather talk, began and ended with himself 
and his own concerns. He told her of horses which he had 
bought for a trifle and sold for incredible sums; of racing 
matches, in which his judgment had infallibly foretold the 
winner; of shooting parties, in which he had killed more 
birds (though without having one good shot) than all his 
companions together; and described to her some famous 
day’s sport, with the fox-hounds, in which his foresight and 
skill in directing the dogs had repaired the mistakes of the 
most experienced huntsman, and in which the boldness of 
his riding, though it had never endangered his own life for 
a moment, had been constantly leading others into 
difficulties, which he calmly concluded had broken the 
necks of many. 

Little as Catherine was in the habit of judging for herself, 
and unfixed as were her general notions of what men ought 
to be, she could not entirely repress a doubt, while she 


bore with the effusions of his endless conceit, of his being 
altogether completely agreeable. It was a bold surmise, for 
he was Isabella’s brother; and she had been assured by 
James that his manners would recommend him to all her 
sex; but in spite of this, the extreme weariness of his 
company, which crept over her before they had been out an 
hour, and which continued unceasingly to increase till they 
stopped in Pulteney Street again, induced her, in some 
small degree, to resist such high authority, and to distrust 
his powers of giving universal pleasure. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Allen’s door, the astonishment 
of Isabella was hardly to be expressed, on finding that it 
was too late in the day for them to attend her friend into 
the house: “Past three o’clock!” It was inconceivable, 
incredible, impossible! And she would neither believe her 
own watch, nor her brother’s, nor the servant’s; she would 
believe no assurance of it founded on reason or reality, till 
Morland produced his watch, and ascertained the fact; to 
have doubted a moment longer then would have been 
equally inconceivable, incredible, and impossible; and she 
could only protest, over and over again, that no two hours 
and a half had ever gone off so swiftly before, as Catherine 
was called on to confirm; Catherine could not tell a 
falsehood even to please Isabella; but the latter was spared 
the misery of her friend’s dissenting voice, by not waiting 
for her answer. Her own feelings entirely engrossed her; 
her wretchedness was most acute on finding herself 
obliged to go directly home. It was ages since she had had 
a moment’s conversation with her dearest Catherine; and, 
though she had such thousands of things to say to her, it 
appeared as if they were never to be together again; so, 
with smiles of most exquisite misery, and the laughing eye 
of utter despondency, she bade her friend adieu and went 
on. 

Catherine found Mrs. Allen just returned from all the 
busy idleness of the morning, and was immediately greeted 


with, “Well, my dear, here you are,” a truth which she had 
no greater inclination than power to dispute; “and I hope 
you have had a pleasant airing?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I thank you; we could not have had a nicer 
day.” 

“So Mrs. Thorpe said; she was vastly pleased at your all 
going.” 

“You have seen Mrs. Thorpe, then?” 

“Yes, I went to the pump-room as soon as you were gone, 
and there I met her, and we had a great deal of talk 
together. She says there was hardly any veal to be got at 
market this morning, it is so uncommonly scarce.” 

“Did you see anybody else of our acquaintance?” 

“Yes; we agreed to take a turn in the Crescent, and there 
we met Mrs. Hughes, and Mr. and Miss Tilney walking with 
her.” 

“Did you indeed? And did they speak to you?” 

“Yes, we walked along the Crescent together for half an 
hour. They seem very agreeable people. Miss Tilney was in 
a very pretty spotted muslin, and I fancy, by what I can 
learn, that she always dresses very handsomely. Mrs. 
Hughes talked to me a great deal about the family.” 

“And what did she tell you of them?” 

“Oh! A vast deal indeed; she hardly talked of anything 
else.” 

“Did she tell you what part of Gloucestershire they come 
from?” 

“Yes, she did; but I cannot recollect now. But they are 
very good kind of people, and very rich. Mrs. Tilney was a 
Miss Drummond, and she and Mrs. Hughes’ were 
schoolfellows; and Miss Drummond had a very large 
fortune; and, when she married, her father gave her twenty 
thousand pounds, and five hundred to buy wedding-clothes. 
Mrs. Hughes saw all the clothes after they came from the 
warehouse.” 

“And are Mr. and Mrs. Tilney in Bath?” 


“Yes, I fancy they are, but I am not quite certain. Upon 
recollection, however, I have a notion they are both dead; 
at least the mother is; yes, I am sure Mrs. Tilney is dead, 
because Mrs. Hughes told me there was a very beautiful 
set of pearls that Mr. Drummond gave his daughter on her 
wedding-day and that Miss Tilney has got now, for they 
were put by for her when her mother died.” 

“And is Mr. Tilney, my partner, the only son?” 

“T cannot be quite positive about that, my dear; I have 
some idea he is; but, however, he is a very fine young man, 
Mrs. Hughes says, and likely to do very well.” 

Catherine inquired no further; she had heard enough to 
feel that Mrs. Allen had no real intelligence to give, and 
that she was most particularly unfortunate herself in 
having missed such a meeting with both brother and sister. 
Could she have foreseen such a circumstance, nothing 
should have persuaded her to go out with the others; and, 
as it was, she could only lament her ill luck, and think over 
what she had lost, till it was clear to her that the drive had 
by no means been very pleasant and that John Thorpe 
himself was quite disagreeable. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Allens, Thorpes, and Morlands all met in the evening at 
the theatre; and, as Catherine and Isabella sat together, 
there was then an opportunity for the latter to utter some 
few of the many thousand things which had been collecting 
within her for communication in the immeasurable length 
of time which had divided them. “Oh, heavens! My beloved 
Catherine, have I got you at last?” was her address on 
Catherine’s entering the box and sitting by her. “Now, Mr. 
Morland,” for he was close to her on the other side, “I shall 
not speak another word to you all the rest of the evening; 
so I charge you not to expect it. My sweetest Catherine, 
how have you been this long age? But I need not ask you, 
for you look delightfully. You really have done your hair in a 
more heavenly style than ever; you mischievous creature, 
do you want to attract everybody? I assure you, my brother 
is quite in love with you already; and as for Mr. Tilney — 
but that is a settled thing — even your modesty cannot 
doubt his attachment now; his coming back to Bath makes 
it too plain. Oh! What would not I give to see him! I really 
am quite wild with impatience. My mother says he is the 
most delightful young man in the world; she saw him this 
morning, you know; you must introduce him to me. Is he in 
the house now? Look about, for heaven’s sake! I assure 
you, I can hardly exist till I see him.” 

“No,” said Catherine, “he is not here; I cannot see him 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, horrid! Am I never to be acquainted with him? How 
do you like my gown? I think it does not look amiss; the 
sleeves were entirely my own thought. Do you know, I get 
so immoderately sick of Bath; your brother and I were 
agreeing this morning that, though it is vastly well to be 
here for a few weeks, we would not live here for millions. 


We soon found out that our tastes were exactly alike in 
preferring the country to every other place; really, our 
Opinions were so exactly the same, it was quite ridiculous! 
There was not a single point in which we differed; I would 
not have had you by for the world; you are such a sly thing, 
I am sure you would have made some droll remark or other 
about it.” 

“No, indeed I should not.” 

“Oh, yes you would indeed; I know you better than you 
know yourself. You would have told us that we seemed born 
for each other, or some nonsense of that kind, which would 
have distressed me beyond conception; my cheeks would 
have been as red as your roses; I would not have had you 
by for the world.” 

“Indeed you do me injustice; I would not have made so 
improper a remark upon any account; and besides, I am 
sure it would never have entered my head.” 

Isabella smiled incredulously and talked the rest of the 
evening to James. 

Catherine’s resolution of endeavouring to meet Miss 
Tilney again continued in full force the next morning; and 
till the usual moment of going to the pump-room, she felt 
some alarm from the dread of a second prevention. But 
nothing of that kind occurred, no visitors appeared to delay 
them, and they all three set off in good time for the pump- 
room, where the ordinary course of events and 
conversation took place; Mr. Allen, after drinking his glass 
of water, joined some gentlemen to talk over the politics of 
the day and compare the accounts of their newspapers; and 
the ladies walked about together, noticing every new face, 
and almost every new bonnet in the room. The female part 
of the Thorpe family, attended by James Morland, appeared 
among the crowd in less than a quarter of an hour, and 
Catherine immediately took her usual place by the side of 
her friend. James, who was now in constant attendance, 
maintained a similar position, and separating themselves 


from the rest of their party, they walked in that manner for 
some time, till Catherine began to doubt the happiness of a 
situation which, confining her entirely to her friend and 
brother, gave her very little share in the notice of either. 
They were always engaged in some sentimental discussion 
or lively dispute, but their sentiment was conveyed in such 
whispering voices, and their vivacity attended with so much 
laughter, that though Catherine’s supporting opinion was 
not unfrequently called for by one or the other, she was 
never able to give any, from not having heard a word of the 
subject. At length however she was empowered to 
disengage herself from her friend, by the avowed necessity 
of speaking to Miss Tilney, whom she most joyfully saw just 
entering the room with Mrs. Hughes, and whom she 
instantly joined, with a firmer determination to be 
acquainted, than she might have had courage to command, 
had she not been urged by the disappointment of the day 
before. Miss Tilney met her with great civility, returned her 
advances with equal goodwill, and they continued talking 
together as long as both parties remained in the room; and 
though in all probability not an observation was made, nor 
an expression used by either which had not been made and 
used some thousands of times before, under that roof, in 
every Bath season, yet the merit of their being spoken with 
simplicity and truth, and without personal conceit, might be 
something uncommon. 

“How well your brother dances!” was an_ artless 
exclamation of Catherine’s towards the close of their 
conversation, which at once surprised and amused her 
companion. 

“Henry!” she replied with a smile. “Yes, he does dance 
very well.” 

“He must have thought it very odd to hear me say I was 
engaged the other evening, when he saw me sitting down. 
But I really had been engaged the whole day to Mr. 
Thorpe.” Miss Tilney could only bow. “You cannot think,” 


added Catherine after a moment’s silence, “how surprised I 
was to see him again. I felt so sure of his being quite gone 
away.” 

“When Henry had the pleasure of seeing you before, he 
was in Bath but for a couple of days. He came only to 
engage lodgings for us.” 

“That never occurred to me; and of course, not seeing 
him anywhere, I thought he must be gone. Was not the 
young lady he danced with on Monday a Miss Smith?” 

“Yes, an acquaintance of Mrs. Hughes.” 

“T dare say she was very glad to dance. Do you think her 
pretty?” 

“Not very.” 

“He never comes to the pump-room, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sometimes; but he has rid out this morning with my 
father.” 

Mrs. Hughes now joined them, and asked Miss Tilney if 
she was ready to go. “I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you again soon,” said Catherine. “Shall you be at the 
cotillion ball tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps we — Yes, I think we certainly shall.” 

“T am glad of it, for we shall all be there.” This civility 
was duly returned; and they parted — on Miss Tilney’s side 
with some knowledge of her new acquaintance’s feelings, 
and on Catherine’s, without the smallest consciousness of 
having explained them. 

She went home very happy. The morning had answered 
all her hopes, and the evening of the following day was now 
the object of expectation, the future good. What gown and 
what head-dress she should wear on the occasion became 
her chief concern. She cannot be justified in it. Dress is at 
all times a frivolous distinction, and excessive solicitude 
about it often destroys its own aim. Catherine knew all this 
very well; her great aunt had read her a lecture on the 
subject only the Christmas before; and yet she lay awake 
ten minutes on Wednesday night debating between her 


spotted and her tamboured muslin, and nothing but the 
shortness of the time prevented her buying a new one for 
the evening. This would have been an error in judgment, 
great though not uncommon, from which one of the other 
sex rather than her own, a brother rather than a great 
aunt, might have warned her, for man only can be aware of 
the insensibility of man towards a new gown. It would be 
mortifying to the feelings of many ladies, could they be 
made to understand how little the heart of man is affected 
by what is costly or new in their attire; how little it is 
biased by the texture of their muslin, and how 
unsusceptible of peculiar tenderness towards the spotted, 
the sprigged, the mull, or the jackonet. Woman is fine for 
her own satisfaction alone. No man will admire her the 
more, no woman will like her the better for it. Neatness and 
fashion are enough for the former, and a something of 
shabbiness or impropriety will be most endearing to the 
latter. But not one of these grave reflections troubled the 
tranquillity of Catherine. 

She entered the rooms on Thursday evening with 
feelings very different from what had attended her thither 
the Monday before. She had then been exulting in her 
engagement to Thorpe, and was now chiefly anxious to 
avoid his sight, lest he should engage her again; for though 
she could not, dared not expect that Mr. Tilney should ask 
her a third time to dance, her wishes, hopes, and plans all 
centred in nothing less. Every young lady may feel for my 
heroine in this critical moment, for every young lady has at 
some time or other known the same agitation. All have 
been, or at least all have believed themselves to be, in 
danger from the pursuit of someone whom they wished to 
avoid; and all have been anxious for the attentions of 
someone whom they wished to please. As soon as they were 
joined by the Thorpes, Catherine’s agony began; she 
fidgeted about if John Thorpe came towards her, hid herself 
as much as possible from his view, and when he spoke to 


her pretended not to hear him. The cotillions were over, the 
country-dancing beginning, and she saw nothing of the 
Tilneys. 

“Do not be frightened, my dear Catherine,” whispered 
Isabella, “but I am really going to dance with your brother 
again. I declare positively it is quite shocking. I tell him he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, but you and John must 
keep us in countenance. Make haste, my dear creature, and 
come to us. John is just walked off, but he will be back ina 
moment.” 

Catherine had neither time nor inclination to answer. The 
others walked away, John Thorpe was still in view, and she 
gave herself up for lost. That she might not appear, 
however, to observe or expect him, she kept her eyes 
intently fixed on her fan; and a self-condemnation for her 
folly, in supposing that among such a crowd they should 
even meet with the Tilneys in any reasonable time, had just 
passed through her mind, when she suddenly found herself 
addressed and again solicited to dance, by Mr. Tilney 
himself. With what sparkling eyes and ready motion she 
granted his request, and with how pleasing a flutter of 
heart she went with him to the set, may be easily imagined. 
To escape, and, as she believed, so narrowly escape John 
Thorpe, and to be asked, so immediately on his joining her, 
asked by Mr. Tilney, as if he had sought her on purpose! — 
it did not appear to her that life could supply any greater 
felicity. 

Scarcely had they worked themselves into the quiet 
possession of a place, however, when her attention was 
claimed by John Thorpe, who stood behind her. “Heyday, 
Miss Morland!” said he. “What is the meaning of this? I 
thought you and I were to dance together.” 

“T wonder you should think so, for you never asked me.” 

“That is a good one, by Jove! I asked you as soon as I 
came into the room, and I was just going to ask you again, 
but when I turned round, you were gone! This is a cursed 


Shabby trick! I only came for the sake of dancing with you, 
and I firmly believe you were engaged to me ever since 
Monday. Yes; I remember, I asked you while you were 
waiting in the lobby for your cloak. And here have I been 
telling all my acquaintance that I was going to dance with 
the prettiest girl in the room; and when they see you 
standing up with somebody else, they will quiz me 
famously.” 

“Oh, no; they will never think of me, after such a 
description as that.” 

“By heavens, if they do not, I will kick them out of the 
room for blockheads. What chap have you _ there?” 
Catherine satisfied his curiosity. “Tilney,” he repeated. 
“Hum — I do not know him. A good figure of a man; well 
put together. Does he want a horse? Here is a friend of 
mine, Sam Fletcher, has got one to sell that would suit 
anybody. A famous clever animal for the road — only forty 
guineas. I had fifty minds to buy it myself, for it is one of my 
maxims always to buy a good horse when I meet with one; 
but it would not answer my purpose, it would not do for the 
field. I would give any money for a real good hunter. I have 
three now, the best that ever were backed. I would not take 
eight hundred guineas for them. Fletcher and I mean to get 
a house in Leicestershire, against the next season. It is so d 
— uncomfortable, living at an inn.” 

This was the last sentence by which he could weary 
Catherine’s attention, for he was just then borne off by the 
resistless pressure of a long string of passing ladies. Her 
partner now drew near, and said, “That gentleman would 
have put me out of patience, had he stayed with you half a 
minute longer. He has no business to withdraw the 
attention of my partner from me. We have entered into a 
contract of mutual agreeableness for the space of an 
evening, and all our agreeableness belongs solely to each 
other for that time. Nobody can fasten themselves on the 
notice of one, without injuring the rights of the other. I 


consider a country-dance as an emblem of marriage. 
Fidelity and complaisance are the principal duties of both; 
and those men who do not choose to dance or marry 
themselves, have no business with the partners or wives of 
their neighbours.” 

“But they are such very different things!” 

“ — That you think they cannot be compared together.” 

“To be sure not. People that marry can never part, but 
must go and keep house together. People that dance only 
stand opposite each other in a long room for half an hour.” 

“And such is your definition of matrimony and dancing. 
Taken in that light certainly, their resemblance is not 
striking; but I think I could place them in such a view. You 
will allow, that in both, man has the advantage of choice, 
woman only the power of refusal; that in both, it is an 
engagement between man and woman, formed for the 
advantage of each; and that when once entered into, they 
belong exclusively to each other till the moment of its 
dissolution; that it is their duty, each to endeavour to give 
the other no cause for wishing that he or she had bestowed 
themselves elsewhere, and their best interest to keep their 
own imaginations from wandering towards the perfections 
of their neighbours, or fancying that they should have been 
better off with anyone else. You will allow all this?” 

“Yes, to be sure, as you state it, all this sounds very well; 
but still they are so very different. I cannot look upon them 
at all in the same light, nor think the same duties belong to 
them.” 

“In one respect, there certainly is a difference. In 
marriage, the man is supposed to provide for the support of 
the woman, the woman to make the home agreeable to the 
man; he is to purvey, and she is to smile. But in dancing, 
their duties are exactly changed; the agreeableness, the 
compliance are expected from him, while she furnishes the 
fan and the lavender water. That, I suppose, was the 


difference of duties which struck you, as rendering the 
conditions incapable of comparison.” 

“No, indeed, I never thought of that.” 

“Then I am quite at a loss. One thing, however, I must 
observe. This disposition on your side is rather alarming. 
You totally disallow any similarity in the obligations; and 
may I not thence infer that your notions of the duties of the 
dancing state are not so strict as your partner might wish? 
Have I not reason to fear that if the gentleman who spoke 
to you just now were to return, or if any other gentleman 
were to address you, there would be nothing to restrain you 
from conversing with him as long as you chose?” 

“Mr. Thorpe is such a very particular friend of my 
brother’s, that if he talks to me, I must talk to him again; 
but there are hardly three young men in the room besides 
him that I have any acquaintance with.” 

“And is that to be my only security? Alas, alas!” 

“Nay, I am sure you cannot have a better; for if I do not 
know anybody, it is impossible for me to talk to them; and, 
besides, I do not want to talk to anybody.” 

“Now you have given me a security worth having; and I 
shall proceed with courage. Do you find Bath as agreeable 
as when I had the honour of making the inquiry before?” 

“Yes, quite — more so, indeed.” 

“More so! Take care, or you will forget to be tired of it at 
the proper time. You ought to be tired at the end of six 
weeks.” 

“T do not think I should be tired, if I were to stay here six 
months.” 

“Bath, compared with London, has little variety, and so 
everybody finds out every year. ‘For six weeks, I allow Bath 
is pleasant enough; but beyond that, it is the most tiresome 
place in the world.’ You would be told so by people of all 
descriptions, who come regularly every winter, lengthen 
their six weeks into ten or twelve, and go away at last 
because they can afford to stay no longer.” 


“Well, other people must judge for themselves, and those 
who go to London may think nothing of Bath. But I, who 
live in a small retired village in the country, can never find 
greater sameness in such a place as this than in my own 
home; for here are a variety of amusements, a variety of 
things to be seen and done all day long, which I can know 
nothing of there.” 

“You are not fond of the country.” 

“Yes, I am. I have always lived there, and always been 
very happy. But certainly there is much more sameness in a 
country life than in a Bath life. One day in the country is 
exactly like another.” 

“But then you spend your time so much more rationally 
in the country.” 

“Do I?” 

“Do you not?” 

“T do not believe there is much difference.” 

“Here you are in pursuit only of amusement all day 
long.” 

“And so Iam at home — only I do not find so much of it. I 
walk about here, and so I do there; but here I see a variety 
of people in every street, and there I can only go and call 
on Mrs. Allen.” 

Mr. Tilney was very much amused. 

“Only go and call on Mrs. Allen!” he repeated. “What a 
picture of intellectual poverty! However, when you sink into 
this abyss again, you will have more to say. You will be able 
to talk of Bath, and of all that you did here.” 

“Oh! Yes. I shall never be in want of something to talk of 
again to Mrs. Allen, or anybody else. I really believe I shall 
always be talking of Bath, when I am at home again — I do 
like it so very much. If I could but have Papa and Mamma, 
and the rest of them here, I suppose I should be too happy! 
James’s coming (my eldest brother) is quite delightful — 
and especially as it turns out that the very family we are 


just got so intimate with are his intimate friends already. 
Oh! Who can ever be tired of Bath?” 

“Not those who bring such fresh feelings of every sort to 
it as you do. But papas and mammas, and brothers, and 
intimate friends are a good deal gone by, to most of the 
frequenters of Bath — and the honest relish of balls and 
plays, and everyday sights, is past with them.” Here their 
conversation closed, the demands of the dance becoming 
now too importunate for a divided attention. 

Soon after their reaching the bottom of the set, 
Catherine perceived herself to be earnestly regarded by a 
gentleman who stood among the lookers-on, immediately 
behind her partner. He was a very handsome man, of a 
commanding aspect, past the bloom, but not past the 
vigour of life; and with his eye still directed towards her, 
she saw him presently address Mr. Tilney in a familiar 
whisper. Confused by his notice, and blushing from the fear 
of its being excited by something wrong in her appearance, 
she turned away her head. But while she did so, the 
gentleman retreated, and her partner, coming nearer, said, 
“T see that you guess what I have just been asked. That 
gentleman knows your name, and you have a right to know 
his. It is General Tilney, my father.” 

Catherine’s answer was only “Oh!” — but it was an “Oh!” 
expressing everything needful: attention to his words, and 
perfect reliance on their truth. With real interest and 
strong admiration did her eye now follow the general, as he 
moved through the crowd, and “How handsome a family 
they are!” was her secret remark. 

In chatting with Miss Tilney before the evening 
concluded, a new source of felicity arose to her. She had 
never taken a country walk since her arrival in Bath. Miss 
Tilney, to whom all the commonly frequented environs were 
familiar, spoke of them in terms which made her all 
eagerness to know them too; and on her openly fearing that 
she might find nobody to go with her, it was proposed by 


the brother and sister that they should join in a walk, some 
morning or other. “I shall like it,” she cried, “beyond 
anything in the world; and do not let us put it off — let us 
go tomorrow.” This was readily agreed to, with only a 
proviso of Miss Tilney’s, that it did not rain, which 
Catherine was sure it would not. At twelve o’clock, they 
were to call for her in Pulteney Street; and “Remember — 
twelve o’clock,” was her parting speech to her new friend. 
Of her other, her older, her more established friend, 
Isabella, of whose fidelity and worth she had enjoyed a 
fortnight’s experience, she scarcely saw anything during 
the evening. Yet, though longing to make her acquainted 
with her happiness, she cheerfully submitted to the wish of 
Mr. Allen, which took them rather early away, and her 
spirits danced within her, as she danced in her chair all the 
way home. 


CHAPTER 11 


The morrow brought a very sober-looking morning, the sun 
making only a few efforts to appear, and Catherine augured 
from it everything most favourable to her wishes. A bright 
morning so early in the year, she allowed, would generally 
turn to rain, but a cloudy one foretold improvement as the 
day advanced. She applied to Mr. Allen for confirmation of 
her hopes, but Mr. Allen, not having his own skies and 
barometer about him, declined giving any absolute promise 
of sunshine. She applied to Mrs. Allen, and Mrs. Allen’s 
opinion was more positive. “She had no doubt in the world 
of its being a very fine day, if the clouds would only go off, 
and the sun keep out.” 

At about eleven o’clock, however, a few specks of small 
rain upon the windows caught Catherine’s watchful eye, 
and “Oh! dear, I do believe it will be wet,” broke from her 
in a most desponding tone. 

“T thought how it would be,” said Mrs. Allen. 

“No walk for me today,” sighed Catherine; “but perhaps 
it may come to nothing, or it may hold up before twelve.” 

“Perhaps it may, but then, my dear, it will be so dirty.” 

“Oh! That will not signify; I never mind dirt.” 

“No,” replied her friend very placidly, “I know you never 
mind dirt.” 

After a short pause, “It comes on faster and faster!” said 
Catherine, as she stood watching at a window. 

“So it does indeed. If it keeps raining, the streets will be 
very wet.” 

“There are four umbrellas up already. How I hate the 
sight of an umbrella!” 

“They are disagreeable things to carry. I would much 
rather take a chair at any time.” 


“Tt was such a nice-looking morning! I felt so convinced it 
would be dry!” 

“Anybody would have thought so indeed. There will be 
very few people in the pump-room, if it rains all the 
morning. I hope Mr. Allen will put on his greatcoat when he 
goes, but I dare say he will not, for he had rather do 
anything in the world than walk out in a greatcoat; I 
wonder he should dislike it, it must be so comfortable.” 

The rain continued — fast, though not heavy. Catherine 
went every five minutes to the clock, threatening on each 
return that, if it still kept on raining another five minutes, 
she would give up the matter as hopeless. The clock struck 
twelve, and it still rained. “You will not be able to go, my 
dear.” 

“IT do not quite despair yet. I shall not give it up till a 
quarter after twelve. This is just the time of day for it to 
clear up, and I do think it looks a little lighter. There, it is 
twenty minutes after twelve, and now I shall give it up 
entirely. Oh! That we had such weather here as they had at 
Udolpho, or at least in Tuscany and the south of France! — 
the night that poor St. Aubin died! — such beautiful 
weather!” 

At half past twelve, when Catherine’s anxious attention 
to the weather was over and she could no longer claim any 
merit from its amendment, the sky began voluntarily to 
clear. A gleam of sunshine took her quite by surprise; she 
looked round; the clouds were parting, and she instantly 
returned to the window to watch over and encourage the 
happy appearance. Ten minutes more made it certain that a 
bright afternoon would succeed, and justified the opinion of 
Mrs. Allen, who had “always thought it would clear up.” 
But whether Catherine might still expect her friends, 
whether there had not been too much rain for Miss Tilney 
to venture, must yet be a question. 

It was too dirty for Mrs. Allen to accompany her husband 
to the pump-room; he accordingly set off by himself, and 


Catherine had barely watched him down the street when 
her notice was claimed by the approach of the same two 
open carriages, containing the same three people that had 
surprised her so much a few mornings back. 

“Tsabella, my brother, and Mr. Thorpe, I declare! They 
are coming for me perhaps — but I shall not go — I cannot 
go indeed, for you know Miss Tilney may still call.” Mrs. 
Allen agreed to it. John Thorpe was soon with them, and his 
voice was with them yet sooner, for on the stairs he was 
calling out to Miss Morland to be quick. “Make haste! Make 
haste!” as he threw open the door. “Put on your hat this 
moment — there is no time to be lost — we are going to 
Bristol. How d’ye do, Mrs. Allen?” 

“To Bristol! Is not that a great way off? But, however, I 
cannot go with you today, because I am engaged; I expect 
some friends every moment.” This was of course 
vehemently talked down as no reason at all; Mrs. Allen was 
called on to second him, and the two others walked in, to 
give their assistance. “My sweetest Catherine, is not this 
delightful? We shall have a most heavenly drive. You are to 
thank your brother and me for the scheme; it darted into 
our heads at breakfast-time, I verily believe at the same 
instant; and we should have been off two hours ago if it had 
not been for this detestable rain. But it does not signify, the 
nights are moonlight, and we shall do delightfully. Oh! I am 
in such ecstasies at the thoughts of a little country air and 
quiet! So much better than going to the Lower Rooms. We 
shall drive directly to Clifton and dine there; and, as soon 
as dinner is over, if there is time for it, go on to 
Kingsweston.” 

“T doubt our being able to do so much,” said Morland. 

“You croaking fellow!” cried Thorpe. “We shall be able to 
do ten times more. Kingsweston! Aye, and Blaize Castle 
too, and anything else we can hear of; but here is your 
sister says she will not go.” 

“Blaize Castle!” cried Catherine. “What is that?” 


“The finest place in England — worth going fifty miles at 
any time to see.” 

“What, is it really a castle, an old castle?” 

“The oldest in the kingdom.” 

“But is it like what one reads of?” 

“Exactly — the very same.” 

“But now really — are there towers and long galleries?” 

“By dozens.” 

“Then I should like to see it; but I cannot — I cannot go.” 

“Not go! My beloved creature, what do you mean?” 

“T cannot go, because” — looking down as she spoke, 
fearful of Isabella’s smile—”I expect Miss Tilney and her 
brother to call on me to take a country walk. They promised 
to come at twelve, only it rained; but now, as it is so fine, I 
dare say they will be here soon.” 

“Not they indeed,” cried Thorpe; “for, as we turned into 
Broad Street, I saw them — does he not drive a phaeton 
with bright chestnuts?” 

“T do not know indeed.” 

“Yes, I know he does; I saw him. You are talking of the 
man you danced with last night, are not you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I saw him at that moment turn up the Lansdown 
Road, driving a smart-looking girl.” 

“Did you indeed?” 

“Did upon my soul; knew him again directly, and he 
seemed to have got some very pretty cattle too.” 

“It is very odd! But I suppose they thought it would be 
too dirty for a walk.” 

“And well they might, for I never saw so much dirt in my 
life. Walk! You could no more walk than you could fly! It has 
not been so dirty the whole winter; it is ankle-deep 
everywhere.” 

Isabella corroborated it: “My dearest Catherine, you 
cannot form an idea of the dirt; come, you must go; you 
cannot refuse going now.” 


“T should like to see the castle; but may we go all over it? 
May we go up every staircase, and into every suite of 
rooms?” 

“Yes, yes, every hole and corner.” 

“But then, if they should only be gone out for an hour till 
it is dryer, and call by and by?” 

“Make yourself easy, there is no danger of that, for I 
heard Tilney hallooing to a man who was just passing by on 
horseback, that they were going as far as Wick Rocks.” 

“Then I will. Shall I go, Mrs. Allen?” 

“Just as you please, my dear.” 

“Mrs. Allen, you must persuade her to go,” was the 
general cry. Mrs. Allen was not inattentive to it: “Well, my 
dear,” said she, “suppose you go.” And in two minutes they 
were off. 

Catherine’s feelings, as she got into the carriage, were in 
a very unsettled state; divided between regret for the loss 
of one great pleasure, and the hope of soon enjoying 
another, almost its equal in degree, however unlike in kind. 
She could not think the Tilneys had acted quite well by her, 
in so readily giving up their engagement, without sending 
her any message of excuse. It was now but an hour later 
than the time fixed on for the beginning of their walk; and, 
in spite of what she had heard of the prodigious 
accumulation of dirt in the course of that hour, she could 
not from her own observation help thinking that they might 
have gone with very little inconvenience. To feel herself 
slighted by them was very painful. On the other hand, the 
delight of exploring an edifice like Udolpho, as her fancy 
represented Blaize Castle to be, was such a counterpoise of 
good as might console her for almost anything. 

They passed briskly down Pulteney Street, and through 
Laura Place, without the exchange of many words. Thorpe 
talked to his horse, and she meditated, by turns, on broken 
promises and broken arches, phaetons and false hangings, 
Tilneys and trap-doors. As they entered Argyle Buildings, 


however, she was roused by this address from her 
companion, “Who is that girl who looked at you so hard as 
she went by?” 

“Who? Where?” 

“On the right-hand pavement — she must be almost out 
of sight now.” Catherine looked round and saw Miss Tilney 
leaning on her brother’s arm, walking slowly down the 
street. She saw them both looking back at her. “Stop, stop, 
Mr. Thorpe,” she impatiently cried; “it is Miss Tilney; it is 
indeed. How could you tell me they were gone? Stop, stop, 
I will get out this moment and go to them.” But to what 
purpose did she speak? Thorpe only lashed his horse into a 
brisker trot; the Tilneys, who had soon ceased to look after 
her, were in a moment out of sight round the corner of 
Laura Place, and in another moment she was _ herself 
whisked into the marketplace. Still, however, and during 
the length of another street, she entreated him to stop. 
“Pray, pray stop, Mr. Thorpe. I cannot go on. I will not go 
on. I must go back to Miss Tilney.” But Mr. Thorpe only 
laughed, smacked his whip, encouraged his horse, made 
odd noises, and drove on; and Catherine, angry and vexed 
as she was, having no power of getting away, was obliged 
to give up the point and submit. Her reproaches, however, 
were not spared. “How could you deceive me so, Mr. 
Thorpe? How could you say that you saw them driving up 
the Lansdown Road? I would not have had it happen so for 
the world. They must think it so strange, so rude of me! To 
go by them, too, without saying a word! You do not know 
how vexed I am; I shall have no pleasure at Clifton, nor in 
anything else. I had rather, ten thousand times rather, get 
out now, and walk back to them. How could you say you 
saw them driving out in a phaeton?” Thorpe defended 
himself very stoutly, declared he had never seen two men 
so much alike in his life, and would hardly give up the point 
of its having been Tilney himself. 


Their drive, even when this subject was over, was not 
likely to be very agreeable. Catherine’s complaisance was 
no longer what it had been in their former airing. She 
listened reluctantly, and her replies were short. Blaize 
Castle remained her only comfort; towards that, she still 
looked at intervals with pleasure; though rather than be 
disappointed of the promised walk, and especially rather 
than be thought ill of by the Tilneys, she would willingly 
have given up all the happiness which its walls could supply 
— the happiness of a progress through a long suite of lofty 
rooms, exhibiting the remains of magnificent furniture, 
though now for many years deserted — the happiness of 
being stopped in their way along narrow, winding vaults, by 
a low, grated door; or even of having their lamp, their only 
lamp, extinguished by a sudden gust of wind, and of being 
left in total darkness. In the meanwhile, they proceeded on 
their journey without any mischance, and were within view 
of the town of Keynsham, when a halloo from Morland, who 
was behind them, made his friend pull up, to know what 
was the matter. The others then came close enough for 
conversation, and Morland said, “We had better go back, 
Thorpe; it is too late to go on today; your sister thinks so as 
well as I. We have been exactly an hour coming from 
Pulteney Street, very little more than seven miles; and, I 
suppose, we have at least eight more to go. It will never do. 
We set out a great deal too late. We had much better put it 
off till another day, and turn round.” 

“Tt is all one to me,” replied Thorpe rather angrily; and 
instantly turning his horse, they were on their way back to 
Bath. 

“Tf your brother had not got such a d — beast to drive,” 
said he soon afterwards, “we might have done it very well. 
My horse would have trotted to Clifton within the hour, if 
left to himself, and I have almost broke my arm with pulling 
him in to that cursed broken-winded jade’s pace. Morland 
is a fool for not keeping a horse and gig of his own.” 


“No, he is not,” said Catherine warmly, “for I am sure he 
could not afford it.” 

“And why cannot he afford it?” 

“Because he has not money enough.” 

“And whose fault is that?” 

“Nobody’s, that I know of.” Thorpe then said something 
in the loud, incoherent way to which he had often recourse, 
about its being a d — thing to be miserly; and that if people 
who rolled in money could not afford things, he did not 
know who could, which Catherine did not even endeavour 
to understand. Disappointed of what was to have been the 
consolation for her first disappointment, she was less and 
less disposed either to be agreeable herself or to find her 
companion so; and they returned to Pulteney Street without 
her speaking twenty words. 

As she entered the house, the footman told her that a 
gentleman and lady had called and inquired for her a few 
minutes after her setting off; that, when he told them she 
was gone out with Mr. Thorpe, the lady had asked whether 
any message had been left for her; and on his saying no, 
had felt for a card, but said she had none about her, and 
went away. Pondering over these heart-rending tidings, 
Catherine walked slowly upstairs. At the head of them she 
was met by Mr. Allen, who, on hearing the reason of their 
speedy return, said, “I am glad your brother had so much 
sense; I am glad you are come back. It was a strange, wild 
scheme.” 

They all spent the evening together at Thorpe’s. 
Catherine was disturbed and out of spirits; but Isabella 
seemed to find a pool of commerce, in the fate of which she 
shared, by private partnership with Morland, a very good 
equivalent for the quiet and country air of an inn at Clifton. 
Her satisfaction, too, in not being at the Lower Rooms was 
spoken more than once. “How I pity the poor creatures that 
are going there! How glad I am that I am not amongst 
them! I wonder whether it will be a full ball or not! They 


have not begun dancing yet. I would not be there for all the 
world. It is so delightful to have an evening now and then 
to oneself. I dare say it will not be a very good ball. I know 
the Mitchells will not be there. I am sure I pity everybody 
that is. But I dare say, Mr. Morland, you long to be at it, do 
not you? I am sure you do. Well, pray do not let anybody 
here be a restraint on you. I dare say we could do very well 
without you; but you men think yourselves of such 
consequence.” 

Catherine could almost have accused Isabella of being 
wanting in tenderness towards herself and her sorrows, so 
very little did they appear to dwell on her mind, and so very 
inadequate was the comfort she offered. “Do not be so dull, 
my dearest creature,” she whispered. “You will quite break 
my heart. It was amazingly shocking, to be sure; but the 
Tilneys were entirely to blame. Why were not they more 
punctual? It was dirty, indeed, but what did that signify? I 
am sure John and I should not have minded it. I never mind 
going through anything, where a friend is concerned; that 
is my disposition, and John is just the same; he has amazing 
strong feelings. Good heavens! What a delightful hand you 
have got! Kings, I vow! I never was so happy in my life! I 
would fifty times rather you should have them than myself.” 

And now I may dismiss my heroine to the sleepless 
couch, which is the true heroine’s portion; to a pillow 
strewed with thorns and wet with tears. And lucky may she 
think herself, if she get another good night’s rest in the 
course of the next three months. 


CHAPTER 12 


“Mrs. Allen,” said Catherine the next morning, “will there 
be any harm in my calling on Miss Tilney today? I shall not 
be easy till I have explained everything.” 

“Go, by all means, my dear; only put on a white gown; 
Miss Tilney always wears white.” 

Catherine cheerfully complied, and being properly 
equipped, was more impatient than ever to be at the pump- 
room, that she might inform herself of General Tilney’s 
lodgings, for though she believed they were in Milsom 
Street, she was not certain of the house, and Mrs. Allen’s 
wavering convictions only made it more doubtful. To 
Milsom Street she was directed, and having made herself 
perfect in the number, hastened away with eager steps and 
a beating heart to pay her visit, explain her conduct, and be 
forgiven; tripping lightly through the church-yard, and 
resolutely turning away her eyes, that she might not be 
obliged to see her beloved Isabella and her dear family, 
who, she had reason to believe, were in a shop hard by. She 
reached the house without any impediment, looked at the 
number, knocked at the door, and inquired for Miss Tilney. 
The man believed Miss Tilney to be at home, but was not 
quite certain. Would she be pleased to send up her name? 
She gave her card. In a few minutes the servant returned, 
and with a look which did not quite confirm his words, said 
he had been mistaken, for that Miss Tilney was walked out. 
Catherine, with a blush of mortification, left the house. She 
felt almost persuaded that Miss Tilney was at home, and 
too much offended to admit her; and as she retired down 
the street, could not withhold one glance at the drawing- 
room windows, in expectation of seeing her there, but no 
one appeared at them. At the bottom of the street, however, 
she looked back again, and then, not at a window, but 


issuing from the door, she saw Miss Tilney herself. She was 
followed by a gentleman, whom Catherine believed to be 
her father, and they turned up towards Edgar’s Buildings. 
Catherine, in deep mortification, proceeded on her way. 
She could almost be angry herself at such angry incivility; 
but she checked the resentful sensation; she remembered 
her own ignorance. She knew not how such an offence as 
hers might be classed by the laws of worldly politeness, to 
what a degree of unforgivingness it might with propriety 
lead, nor to what rigours of rudeness in return it might 
justly make her amenable. 

Dejected and humbled, she had even some thoughts of 
not going with the others to the theatre that night; but it 
must be confessed that they were not of long continuance, 
for she soon recollected, in the first place, that she was 
without any excuse for staying at home; and, in the second, 
that it was a play she wanted very much to see. To the 
theatre accordingly they all went; no Tilneys appeared to 
plague or please her; she feared that, amongst the many 
perfections of the family, a fondness for plays was not to be 
ranked; but perhaps it was because they were habituated 
to the finer performances of the London stage, which she 
knew, on Isabella’s authority, rendered everything else of 
the kind “quite horrid.” She was not deceived in her own 
expectation of pleasure; the comedy so well suspended her 
care that no one, observing her during the first four acts, 
would have supposed she had any wretchedness about her. 
On the beginning of the fifth, however, the sudden view of 
Mr. Henry Tilney and his father, joining a party in the 
opposite box, recalled her to anxiety and distress. The 
stage could no longer excite genuine merriment — no 
longer keep her whole attention. Every other look upon an 
average was directed towards the opposite box; and, for 
the space of two entire scenes, did she thus watch Henry 
Tilney, without being once able to catch his eye. No longer 
could he be suspected of indifference for a play; his notice 


was never withdrawn from the stage during two whole 
scenes. At length, however, he did look towards her, and he 
bowed — but such a bow! No smile, no continued 
observance attended it; his eyes were immediately returned 
to their former direction. Catherine was _ restlessly 
miserable; she could almost have run round to the box in 
which he sat and forced him to hear her explanation. 
Feelings rather natural than heroic possessed her; instead 
of considering her own dignity injured by this ready 
condemnation — instead of proudly resolving, in conscious 
innocence, to show her resentment towards him who could 
harbour a doubt of it, to leave to him all the trouble of 
seeking an explanation, and to enlighten him on the past 
only by avoiding his sight, or flirting with somebody else — 
she took to herself all the shame of misconduct, or at least 
of its appearance, and was only eager for an opportunity of 
explaining its cause. 

The play concluded — the curtain fell — Henry Tilney 
was no longer to be seen where he had hitherto sat, but his 
father remained, and perhaps he might be now coming 
round to their box. She was right; in a few minutes he 
appeared, and, making his way through the then thinning 
rows, spoke with like calm politeness to Mrs. Allen and her 
friend. Not with such calmness was he answered by the 
latter: “Oh! Mr. Tilney, I have been quite wild to speak to 
you, and make my apologies. You must have thought me so 
rude; but indeed it was not my own fault, was it, Mrs. 
Allen? Did not they tell me that Mr. Tilney and his sister 
were gone out in a phaeton together? And then what could 
I do? But I had ten thousand times rather have been with 
you; now had not I, Mrs. Allen?” 

“My dear, you tumble my gown,” was Mrs. Allen’s reply. 

Her assurance, however, standing sole as it did, was not 
thrown away; it brought a more cordial, more natural smile 
into his countenance, and he replied in a tone which 
retained only a little affected reserve: “We were much 


obliged to you at any rate for wishing us a pleasant walk 
after our passing you in Argyle Street: you were so kind as 
to look back on purpose.” 

“But indeed I did not wish you a pleasant walk; I never 
thought of such a thing; but I begged Mr. Thorpe so 
earnestly to stop; I called out to him as soon as ever I saw 
you; now, Mrs. Allen, did not — Oh! You were not there; but 
indeed I did; and, if Mr. Thorpe would only have stopped, I 
would have jumped out and run after you.” 

Is there a Henry in the world who could be insensible to 
such a declaration? Henry Tilney at least was not. With a 
yet sweeter smile, he said everything that need be said of 
his sister’s concern, regret, and dependence on Catherine’s 
honour. “Oh! Do not say Miss Tilney was not angry,” cried 
Catherine, “because I know she was; for she would not see 
me this morning when I called; I saw her walk out of the 
house the next minute after my leaving it; I was hurt, but I 
was not affronted. Perhaps you did not know I had been 
there.” 

“T was not within at the time; but I heard of it from 
Eleanor, and she has been wishing ever since to see you, to 
explain the reason of such incivility; but perhaps I can do it 
as well. It was nothing more than that my father — they 
were just preparing to walk out, and he being hurried for 
time, and not caring to have it put off — made a point of 
her being denied. That was all, I do assure you. She was 
very much vexed, and meant to make her apology as soon 
as possible.” 

Catherine’s mind was greatly eased by this information, 
yet a something of solicitude remained, from which sprang 
the following question, thoroughly artless in itself, though 
rather distressing to the gentleman: “But, Mr. Tilney, why 
were you less generous than your sister? If she felt such 
confidence in my good intentions, and could suppose it to 
be only a mistake, why should you be so ready to take 
offence?” 


“Me! I take offence!” 

“Nay, I am sure by your look, when you came into the 
box, you were angry.” 

“T angry! I could have no right.” 

“Well, nobody would have thought you had no right who 
saw your face.” He replied by asking her to make room for 
him, and talking of the play. 

He remained with them some time, and was only too 
agreeable for Catherine to be contented when he went 
away. Before they parted, however, it was agreed that the 
projected walk should be taken as soon as possible; and, 
setting aside the misery of his quitting their box, she was, 
upon the whole, left one of the happiest creatures in the 
world. 

While talking to each other, she had observed with some 
surprise that John Thorpe, who was never in the same part 
of the house for ten minutes together, was engaged in 
conversation with General Tilney; and she felt something 
more than surprise when she thought she could perceive 
herself the object of their attention and discourse. What 
could they have to say of her? She feared General Tilney 
did not like her appearance: she found it was implied in his 
preventing her admittance to his daughter, rather than 
postpone his own walk a few minutes. “How came Mr. 
Thorpe to know your father?” was her anxious inquiry, as 
she pointed them out to her companion. He knew nothing 
about it; but his father, like every military man, had a very 
large acquaintance. 

When the entertainment was over, Thorpe came to assist 
them in getting out. Catherine was the immediate object of 
his gallantry; and, while they waited in the lobby for a 
chair, he prevented the inquiry which had travelled from 
her heart almost to the tip of her tongue, by asking, in a 
consequential manner, whether she had seen him talking 
with General Tilney: “He is a fine old fellow, upon my soul! 
Stout, active — looks as young as his son. I have a great 


regard for him, I assure you: a gentleman-like, good sort of 
fellow as ever lived.” 

“But how came you to know him?” 

“Know him! There are few people much about town that I 
do not know. I have met him forever at the Bedford; and I 
knew his face again today the moment he came into the 
billiard-room. One of the best players we have, by the by; 
and we had a little touch together, though I was almost 
afraid of him at first: the odds were five to four against me; 
and, if I had not made one of the cleanest strokes that 
perhaps ever was made in this world — I took his ball 
exactly — but I could not make you understand it without a 
table; however, I did beat him. A very fine fellow; as rich as 
a Jew. I should like to dine with him; I dare say he gives 
famous dinners. But what do you think we have been 
talking of? You. Yes, by heavens! And the general thinks you 
the finest girl in Bath.” 

“Oh! Nonsense! How can you say so?” 

“And what do you think I said?” — lowering his voice 
—” well done, general, said I; I am quite of your mind.” 

Here Catherine, who was much less gratified by his 
admiration than by General Tilney’s, was not sorry to be 
called away by Mr. Allen. Thorpe, however, would see her 
to her chair, and, till she entered it, continued the same 
kind of delicate flattery, in spite of her entreating him to 
have done. 

That General Tilney, instead of disliking, should admire 
her, was very delightful; and she joyfully thought that there 
was not one of the family whom she need now fear to meet. 
The evening had done more, much more, for her than could 
have been expected. 


CHAPTER 13 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday have now passed in review before the reader; the 
events of each day, its hopes and fears, mortifications and 
pleasures, have been separately stated, and the pangs of 
Sunday only now remain to be described, and close the 
week. The Clifton scheme had been deferred, not 
relinquished, and on the afternoon’s Crescent of this day, it 
was brought forward again. In a private consultation 
between Isabella and James, the former of whom had 
particularly set her heart upon going, and the latter no less 
anxiously placed his upon pleasing her, it was agreed that, 
provided the weather were fair, the party should take place 
on the following morning; and they were to set off very 
early, in order to be at home in good time. The affair thus 
determined, and Thorpe’s approbation secured, Catherine 
only remained to be apprised of it. She had left them for a 
few minutes to speak to Miss Tilney. In that interval the 
plan was completed, and as soon as she came again, her 
agreement was demanded; but instead of the gay 
acquiescence expected by Isabella, Catherine looked grave, 
was very sorry, but could not go. The engagement which 
ought to have kept her from joining in the former attempt 
would make it impossible for her to accompany them now. 
She had that moment settled with Miss Tilney to take their 
proposed walk tomorrow; it was quite determined, and she 
would not, upon any account, retract. But that she must 
and should retract was instantly the eager cry of both the 
Thorpes; they must go to Clifton tomorrow, they would not 
go without her, it would be nothing to put off a mere walk 
for one day longer, and they would not hear of a refusal. 
Catherine was distressed, but not subdued. “Do not urge 
me, Isabella. I am engaged to Miss Tilney. I cannot go.” 


This availed nothing. The same arguments assailed her 
again; she must go, she should go, and they would not hear 
of a refusal. “It would be so easy to tell Miss Tilney that you 
had just been reminded of a prior engagement, and must 
only beg to put off the walk till Tuesday.” 

“No, it would not be easy. I could not do it. There has 
been no prior engagement.” But Isabella became only more 
and more urgent, calling on her in the most affectionate 
manner, addressing her by the most endearing names. She 
was sure her dearest, sweetest Catherine would not 
seriously refuse such a trifling request to a friend who 
loved her so dearly. She knew her beloved Catherine to 
have so feeling a heart, so sweet a temper, to be so easily 
persuaded by those she loved. But all in vain; Catherine felt 
herself to be in the right, and though pained by such 
tender, such flattering supplication, could not allow it to 
influence her. Isabella then tried another method. She 
reproached her with having more affection for Miss Tilney, 
though she had known her so little a while, than for her 
best and oldest friends, with being grown cold and 
indifferent, in short, towards herself. “I cannot help being 
jealous, Catherine, when I see myself slighted for 
strangers, I, who love you so excessively! When once my 
affections are placed, it is not in the power of anything to 
change them. But I believe my feelings are stronger than 
anybody’s; I am sure they are too strong for my own peace; 
and to see myself supplanted in your friendship by 
strangers does cut me to the quick, I own. These Tilneys 
seem to swallow up everything else.” 

Catherine thought this reproach equally strange and 
unkind. Was it the part of a friend thus to expose her 
feelings to the notice of others? Isabella appeared to her 
ungenerous and selfish, regardless of everything but her 
own gratification. These painful ideas crossed her mind, 
though she said nothing. Isabella, in the meanwhile, had 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes; and Morland, 


miserable at such a sight, could not help saying, “Nay, 
Catherine. I think you cannot stand out any longer now. The 
sacrifice is not much; and to oblige such a friend — I shall 
think you quite unkind, if you still refuse.” 

This was the first time of her brother’s openly siding 
against her, and anxious to avoid his displeasure, she 
proposed a compromise. If they would only put off their 
scheme till Tuesday, which they might easily do, as it 
depended only on themselves, she could go with them, and 
everybody might then be satisfied. But “No, no, no!” was 
the immediate answer; “that could not be, for Thorpe did 
not know that he might not go to town on Tuesday.” 
Catherine was sorry, but could do no more; and a short 
silence ensued, which was broken by Isabella, who in a 
voice of cold resentment said, “Very well, then there is an 
end of the party. If Catherine does not go, I cannot. I cannot 
be the only woman. I would not, upon any account in the 
world, do so improper a thing.” 

“Catherine, you must go,” said James. 

“But why cannot Mr. Thorpe drive one of his other 
sisters? I dare say either of them would like to go.” 

“Thank ye,” cried Thorpe, “but I did not come to Bath to 
drive my sisters about, and look like a fool. No, if you do 
not go, d —— me if I do. I only go for the sake of driving 
you.” 

“That is a compliment which gives me no pleasure.” But 
her words were lost on Thorpe, who had turned abruptly 
away. 

The three others still continued together, walking in a 
most uncomfortable manner to poor Catherine; sometimes 
not a word was said, sometimes she was again attacked 
with supplications or reproaches, and her arm was still 
linked within Isabella’s, though their hearts were at war. At 
one moment she was softened, at another irritated; always 
distressed, but always steady. 


“T did not think you had been so obstinate, Catherine,” 
said James; “you were not used to be so hard to persuade; 
you once were the kindest, best-tempered of my sisters.” 

“T hope I am not less so now,” she replied, very feelingly; 
“but indeed I cannot go. If I am wrong, I am doing what I 
believe to be right.” 

“T suspect,” said Isabella, in a low voice, “there is no 
great struggle.” 

Catherine’s heart swelled; she drew away her arm, and 
Isabella made no opposition. Thus passed a long ten 
minutes, till they were again joined by Thorpe, who, coming 
to them with a gayer look, said, “Well, I have settled the 
matter, and now we may all go tomorrow with a safe 
conscience. I have been to Miss Tilney, and made your 
excuses.” 

“You have not!” cried Catherine. 

“T have, upon my soul. Left her this moment. Told her you 
had sent me to say that, having just recollected a prior 
engagement of going to Clifton with us tomorrow, you could 
not have the pleasure of walking with her till Tuesday. She 
said very well, Tuesday was just as convenient to her; so 
there is an end of all our difficulties. A pretty good thought 
of mine — hey?” 

Isabella’s countenance was once more all smiles and 
good humour, and James too looked happy again. 

“A most heavenly thought indeed! Now, my sweet 
Catherine, all our distresses are over; you are honourably 
acquitted, and we shall have a most delightful party.” 

“This will not do,” said Catherine; “I cannot submit to 
this. I must run after Miss Tilney directly and set her 
right.” 

Isabella, however, caught hold of one hand, Thorpe of the 
other, and remonstrances poured in from all three. Even 
James was quite angry. When everything was settled, when 
Miss Tilney herself said that Tuesday would suit her as 


well, it was quite ridiculous, quite absurd, to make any 
further objection. 

“T do not care. Mr. Thorpe had no business to invent any 
such message. If I had thought it right to put it off, I could 
have spoken to Miss Tilney myself. This is only doing it ina 
ruder way; and how do I know that Mr. Thorpe has — He 
may be mistaken again perhaps; he led me into one act of 
rudeness by his mistake on Friday. Let me go, Mr. Thorpe; 
Isabella, do not hold me.” 

Thorpe told her it would be in vain to go after the 
Tilneys; they were turning the corner into Brock Street, 
when he had overtaken them, and were at home by this 
time. 

“Then I will go after them,” said Catherine; “wherever 
they are I will go after them. It does not signify talking. If I 
could not be persuaded into doing what I thought wrong, I 
never will be tricked into it.” And with these words she 
broke away and hurried off. Thorpe would have darted after 
her, but Morland withheld him. “Let her go, let her go, if 
she will go.” 

“She is as obstinate as—” 

Thorpe never finished the simile, for it could hardly have 
been a proper one. 

Away walked Catherine in great agitation, as fast as the 
crowd would permit her, fearful of being pursued, yet 
determined to persevere. As she walked, she reflected on 
what had passed. It was painful to her to disappoint and 
displease them, particularly to displease her brother; but 
she could not repent her resistance. Setting her own 
inclination apart, to have failed a second time in her 
engagement to Miss Tilney, to have retracted a promise 
voluntarily made only five minutes before, and on a false 
pretence too, must have been wrong. She had not been 
withstanding them on selfish principles alone, she had not 
consulted merely her own gratification; that might have 
been ensured in some degree by the excursion itself, by 


seeing Blaize Castle; no, she had attended to what was due 
to others, and to her own character in their opinion. Her 
conviction of being right, however, was not enough to 
restore her composure; till she had spoken to Miss Tilney 
she could not be at ease; and quickening her pace when 
she got clear of the Crescent, she almost ran over the 
remaining ground till she gained the top of Milsom Street. 
So rapid had been her movements that in spite of the 
Tilneys’ advantage in the outset, they were but just turning 
into their lodgings as she came within view of them; and 
the servant still remaining at the open door, she used only 
the ceremony of saying that she must speak with Miss 
Tilney that moment, and hurrying by him proceeded 
upstairs. Then, opening the first door before her, which 
happened to be the right, she immediately found herself in 
the drawing-room with General Tilney, his son, and 
daughter. Her explanation, defective only in being — from 
her irritation of nerves and shortness of breath — no 
explanation at all, was instantly given. “I am come in a 
great hurry — It was all a mistake — I never promised to go 
— I told them from the first I could not go. — I ran away in 
a great hurry to explain it. — I did not care what you 
thought of me. — I would not stay for the servant.” 

The business, however, though not perfectly elucidated 
by this speech, soon ceased to be a puzzle. Catherine found 
that John Thorpe had given the message; and Miss Tilney 
had no scruple in owning herself greatly surprised by it. 
But whether her brother had still exceeded her in 
resentment, Catherine, though she instinctively addressed 
herself as much to one as to the other in her vindication, 
had no means of knowing. Whatever might have been felt 
before her arrival, her eager declarations immediately 
made every look and sentence as friendly as she could 
desire. 

The affair thus happily settled, she was introduced by 
Miss Tilney to her father, and received by him with such 


ready, such solicitous politeness as recalled Thorpe’s 
information to her mind, and made her think with pleasure 
that he might be sometimes depended on. To such anxious 
attention was the general’s civility carried, that not aware 
of her extraordinary swiftness in entering the house, he 
was quite angry with the servant whose neglect had 
reduced her to open the door of the apartment herself. 
“What did William mean by it? He should make a point of 
inquiring into the matter.” And if Catherine had not most 
warmly asserted his innocence, it seemed likely that 
William would lose the favour of his master forever, if not 
his place, by her rapidity. 

After sitting with them a quarter of an hour, she rose to 
take leave, and was then most agreeably surprised by 
General Tilney’s asking her if she would do his daughter 
the honour of dining and spending the rest of the day with 
her. Miss Tilney added her own wishes. Catherine was 
greatly obliged; but it was quite out of her power. Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen would expect her back every moment. The 
general declared he could say no more; the claims of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen were not to be superseded; but on some 
other day he trusted, when longer notice could be given, 
they would not refuse to spare her to her friend. “Oh, no; 
Catherine was sure they would not have the least objection, 
and she should have great pleasure in coming.” The 
general attended her himself to the street-door, saying 
everything gallant as they went downstairs, admiring the 
elasticity of her walk, which corresponded exactly with the 
spirit of her dancing, and making her one of the most 
graceful bows she had ever beheld, when they parted. 

Catherine, delighted by all that had passed, proceeded 
gaily to Pulteney Street, walking, as she concluded, with 
great elasticity, though she had never thought of it before. 
She reached home without seeing anything more of the 
offended party; and now that she had been triumphant 
throughout, had carried her point, and was secure of her 


walk, she began (as the flutter of her spirits subsided) to 
doubt whether she had been perfectly right. A sacrifice was 
always noble; and if she had given way to their entreaties, 
she should have been spared the distressing idea of a 
friend displeased, a brother angry, and a scheme of great 
happiness to both destroyed, perhaps through her means. 
To ease her mind, and ascertain by the opinion of an 
unprejudiced person what her own conduct had really 
been, she took occasion to mention before Mr. Allen the 
half-settled scheme of her brother and the Thorpes for the 
following day. Mr. Allen caught at it directly. “Well,” said 
he, “and do you think of going too?” 

“No; I had just engaged myself to walk with Miss Tilney 
before they told me of it; and therefore you know I could 
not go with them, could I?” 

“No, certainly not; and I am glad you do not think of it. 
These schemes are not at all the thing. Young men and 
women driving about the country in open carriages! Now 
and then it is very well; but going to inns and public places 
together! It is not right; and I wonder Mrs. Thorpe should 
allow it. Iam glad you do not think of going; I am sure Mrs. 
Morland would not be pleased. Mrs. Allen, are not you of 
my way of thinking? Do not you think these kind of projects 
objectionable?” 

“Yes, very much so indeed. Open carriages are nasty 
things. A clean gown is not five minutes’ wear in them. You 
are splashed getting in and getting out; and the wind takes 
your hair and your bonnet in every direction. I hate an open 
carriage myself.” 

“T know you do; but that is not the question. Do not you 
think it has an odd appearance, if young ladies are 
frequently driven about in them by young men, to whom 
they are not even related?” 

“Yes, my dear, a very odd appearance indeed. I cannot 
bear to see it.” 


“Dear madam,” cried Catherine, “then why did not you 
tell me so before? I am sure if I had known it to be 
improper, I would not have gone with Mr. Thorpe at all; but 
I always hoped you would tell me, if you thought I was 
doing wrong.” 

“And so I should, my dear, you may depend on it; for as I 
told Mrs. Morland at parting, I would always do the best for 
you in my power. But one must not be over particular. 
Young people will be young people, as your good mother 
says herself. You know I wanted you, when we first came, 
not to buy that sprigged muslin, but you would. Young 
people do not like to be always thwarted.” 

“But this was something of real consequence; and I do 
not think you would have found me hard to persuade.” 

“As far as it has gone hitherto, there is no harm done,” 
said Mr. Allen; “and I would only advise you, my dear, not to 
go out with Mr. Thorpe any more.” 

“That is just what I was going to say,” added his wife. 

Catherine, relieved for herself, felt uneasy for Isabella, 
and after a moment’s thought, asked Mr. Allen whether it 
would not be both proper and kind in her to write to Miss 
Thorpe, and explain the indecorum of which she must be as 
insensible as herself; for she considered that Isabella might 
otherwise perhaps be going to Clifton the next day, in spite 
of what had passed. Mr. Allen, however, discouraged her 
from doing any such thing. “ You had better leave her alone, 
my dear; she is old enough to know what she is about, and 
if not, has a mother to advise her. Mrs. Thorpe is too 
indulgent beyond a doubt; but, however, you had better not 
interfere. She and your brother choose to go, and you will 
be only getting ill will.” 

Catherine submitted, and though sorry to think that 
Isabella should be doing wrong, felt greatly relieved by Mr. 
Allen’s approbation of her own conduct, and truly rejoiced 
to be preserved by his advice from the danger of falling into 
such an error herself. Her escape from being one of the 


party to Clifton was now an escape indeed; for what would 
the Tilneys have thought of her, if she had broken her 
promise to them in order to do what was wrong in itself, if 
she had been guilty of one breach of propriety, only to 
enable her to be guilty of another? 


CHAPTER 14 


The next morning was fair, and Catherine almost expected 
another attack from the assembled party. With Mr. Allen to 
support her, she felt no dread of the event: but she would 
gladly be spared a contest, where victory itself was painful, 
and was heartily rejoiced therefore at neither seeing nor 
hearing anything of them. The Tilneys called for her at the 
appointed time; and no new difficulty arising, no sudden 
recollection, no unexpected summons, no impertinent 
intrusion to disconcert their measures, my heroine was 
most unnaturally able to fulfil her engagement, though it 
was made with the hero himself. They determined on 
walking round Beechen Cliff, that noble hill whose beautiful 
verdure and hanging coppice render it so striking an object 
from almost every opening in Bath. 

“T never look at it,” said Catherine, as they walked along 
the side of the river, “without thinking of the south of 
France.” 

“You have been abroad then?” said Henry, a little 
surprised. 

“Oh! No, I only mean what I have read about. It always 
puts me in mind of the country that Emily and her father 
travelled through, in The Mysteries of Udolpho. But you 
never read novels, I dare say?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they are not clever enough for you — 
gentlemen read better books.” 

“The person, be it gentleman or lady, who has not 
pleasure in a good novel, must be intolerably stupid. I have 
read all Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, and most of them with 
great pleasure. The Mysteries of Udolpho, when I had once 
begun it, I could not lay down again; I remember finishing 
it in two days — my hair standing on end the whole time.” 


“Yes,” added Miss Tilney, “and I remember that you 
undertook to read it aloud to me, and that when I was 
called away for only five minutes to answer a note, instead 
of waiting for me, you took the volume into the Hermitage 
Walk, and I was obliged to stay till you had finished it.” 

“Thank you, Eleanor — a most honourable testimony. You 
see, Miss Morland, the injustice of your suspicions. Here 
was I, in my eagerness to get on, refusing to wait only five 
minutes for my sister, breaking the promise I had made of 
reading it aloud, and keeping her in suspense at a most 
interesting part, by running away with the volume, which, 
you are to observe, was her own, particularly her own. I am 
proud when I reflect on it, and I think it must establish me 
in your good opinion.” 

“T am very glad to hear it indeed, and now I shall never 
be ashamed of liking Udolpho myself. But I really thought 
before, young men despised novels amazingly.” 

“Tt is amazingly; it may well suggest amazement if they 
do — for they read nearly as many as women. I myself have 
read hundreds and hundreds. Do not imagine that you can 
cope with me in a knowledge of Julias and Louisas. If we 
proceed to particulars, and engage in the never-ceasing 
inquiry of ‘Have you read this?’ and ‘Have you read that?’ I 
shall soon leave you as far behind me as — what shall I say? 
— I want an appropriate simile. — as far as your friend 
Emily herself left poor Valancourt when she went with her 
aunt into Italy. Consider how many years I have had the 
start of you. I had entered on my studies at Oxford, while 
you were a good little girl working your sampler at home!” 

“Not very good, I am afraid. But now really, do not you 
think Udolpho the nicest book in the world?” 

“The nicest — by which I suppose you mean the neatest. 
That must depend upon the binding.” 

“Henry,” said Miss Tilney, “you are very impertinent. 
Miss Morland, he is treating you exactly as he does his 
sister. He is forever finding fault with me, for some 


incorrectness of language, and now he is taking the same 
liberty with you. The word ‘nicest,’ as you used it, did not 
suit him; and you had better change it as soon as you can, 
or we shall be overpowered with Johnson and Blair all the 
rest of the way.” 

“T am sure,” cried Catherine, “I did not mean to say 
anything wrong; but it is a nice book, and why should not I 
call it so?” 

“Very true,” said Henry, “and this is a very nice day, and 
we are taking a very nice walk, and you are two very nice 
young ladies. Oh! It is a very nice word indeed! It does for 
everything. Originally perhaps it was applied only to 
express neatness, propriety, delicacy, or refinement — 
people were nice in their dress, in their sentiments, or their 
choice. But now every commendation on every subject is 
comprised in that one word.” 

“While, in fact,” cried his sister, “it ought only to be 
applied to you, without any commendation at all. You are 
more nice than wise. Come, Miss Morland, let us leave him 
to meditate over our faults in the utmost propriety of 
diction, while we praise Udolpho in whatever terms we like 
best. It is a most interesting work. You are fond of that kind 
of reading?” 

“To say the truth, I do not much like any other.” 

“Indeed!” 

“That is, I can read poetry and plays, and things of that 
sort, and do not dislike travels. But history, real solemn 
history, I cannot be interested in. Can you?” 

“Yes, I am fond of history.” 

“T wish I were too. I read it a little as a duty, but it tells 
me nothing that does not either vex or weary me. The 
quarrels of popes and kings, with wars or pestilences, in 
every page; the men all so good for nothing, and hardly any 
women at all — it is very tiresome: and yet I often think it 
odd that it should be so dull, for a great deal of it must be 
invention. The speeches that are put into the heroes’ 


mouths, their thoughts and designs — the chief of all this 
must be invention, and invention is what delights me in 
other books.” 

“Historians, you think,” said Miss Tilney, “are not happy 
in their flights of fancy. They display imagination without 
raising interest. I am fond of history — and am very well 
contented to take the false with the true. In the principal 
facts they have sources of intelligence in former histories 
and records, which may be as much depended on, I 
conclude, as anything that does not actually pass under 
one’s own observation; and as for the little embellishments 
you speak of, they are embellishments, and I like them as 
such. If a speech be well drawn up, I read it with pleasure, 
by whomsoever it may be made — and probably with much 
greater, if the production of Mr. Hume or Mr. Robertson, 
than if the genuine words of Caractacus, Agricola, or Alfred 
the Great.” 

“You are fond of history! And so are Mr. Allen and my 
father; and I have two brothers who do not dislike it. So 
many instances within my small circle of friends is 
remarkable! At this rate, I shall not pity the writers of 
history any longer. If people like to read their books, it is all 
very well, but to be at so much trouble in filling great 
volumes, which, as I used to think, nobody would willingly 
ever look into, to be labouring only for the torment of little 
boys and girls, always struck me as a hard fate; and though 
I know it is all very right and necessary, I have often 
wondered at the person’s courage that could sit down on 
purpose to do it.” 

“That little boys and girls should be tormented,” said 
Henry, “is what no one at all acquainted with human nature 
in a civilized state can deny; but in behalf of our most 
distinguished historians, I must observe that they might 
well be offended at being supposed to have no higher aim, 
and that by their method and style, they are perfectly well 
qualified to torment readers of the most advanced reason 


and mature time of life. I use the verb ‘to torment,’ as I 
observed to be your own method, instead of ‘to instruct,’ 
Supposing them to be now admitted as synonymous.” 

“You think me foolish to call instruction a torment, but if 
you had been as much used as myself to hear poor little 
children first learning their letters and then learning to 
spell, if you had ever seen how stupid they can be for a 
whole morning together, and how tired my poor mother is 
at the end of it, as I am in the habit of seeing almost every 
day of my life at home, you would allow that ‘to torment’ 
and ‘to instruct’ might sometimes be used as synonymous 
words.” 

“Very probably. But historians are not accountable for 
the difficulty of learning to read; and even you yourself, 
who do not altogether seem particularly friendly to very 
severe, very intense application, may perhaps be brought to 
acknowledge that it is very well worth-while to be 
tormented for two or three years of one’s life, for the sake 
of being able to read all the rest of it. Consider — if reading 
had not been taught, Mrs. Radcliffe would have written in 
vain — or perhaps might not have written at all.” 

Catherine assented — and a very warm panegyric from 
her on that lady’s merits closed the subject. The Tilneys 
were soon engaged in another on which she had nothing to 
say. They were viewing the country with the eyes of 
persons accustomed to drawing, and decided on its 
capability of being formed into pictures, with all the 
eagerness of real taste. Here Catherine was quite lost. She 
knew nothing of drawing — nothing of taste: and she 
listened to them with an attention which brought her little 
profit, for they talked in phrases which conveyed scarcely 
any idea to her. The little which she could understand, 
however, appeared to contradict the very few notions she 
had entertained on the matter before. It seemed as if a 
good view were no longer to be taken from the top of an 
high hill, and that a clear blue sky was no longer a proof of 


a fine day. She was heartily ashamed of her ignorance. A 
misplaced shame. Where people wish to attach, they should 
always be ignorant. To come with a well-informed mind is 
to come with an inability of administering to the vanity of 
others, which a sensible person would always wish to avoid. 
A woman especially, if she have the misfortune of knowing 
anything, should conceal it as well as she can. 

The advantages of natural folly in a beautiful girl have 
been already set forth by the capital pen of a sister author; 
and to her treatment of the subject I will only add, in 
justice to men, that though to the larger and more trifling 
part of the sex, imbecility in females is a _ great 
enhancement of their personal charms, there is a portion of 
them too reasonable and too well informed themselves to 
desire anything more in woman than ignorance. But 
Catherine did not know her own advantages — did not 
know that a good-looking girl, with an affectionate heart 
and a very ignorant mind, cannot fail of attracting a clever 
young man, unless’ circumstances’ are _ particularly 
untoward. In the present instance, she confessed and 
lamented her want of knowledge, declared that she would 
give anything in the world to be able to draw; and a lecture 
on the picturesque immediately followed, in which his 
instructions were so clear that she soon began to see 
beauty in everything admired by him, and her attention was 
so earnest that he became perfectly satisfied of her having 
a great deal of natural taste. He talked of foregrounds, 
distances, and second distances — _ side-screens and 
perspectives — lights and shades; and Catherine was so 
hopeful a scholar that when they gained the top of Beechen 
Cliff, she voluntarily rejected the whole city of Bath as 
unworthy to make part of a landscape. Delighted with her 
progress, and fearful of wearying her with too much 
wisdom at once, Henry suffered the subject to decline, and 
by an easy transition from a piece of rocky fragment and 
the withered oak which he had placed near its summit, to 


oaks in general, to forests, the enclosure of them, waste 
lands, crown lands and government, he shortly found 
himself arrived at politics; and from politics, it was an easy 
step to silence. The general pause which succeeded his 
short disquisition on the state of the nation was put an end 
to by Catherine, who, in rather a solemn tone of voice, 
uttered these words, “I have heard that something very 
shocking indeed will soon come out in London.” 

Miss Tilney, to whom this was chiefly addressed, was 
startled, and hastily replied, “Indeed! And of what nature?” 

“That I do not know, nor who is the author. I have only 
heard that it is to be more horrible than anything we have 
met with yet.” 

“Good heaven! Where could you hear of such a thing?” 

“A particular friend of mine had an account of it in a 
letter from London yesterday. It is to be uncommonly 
dreadful. I shall expect murder and everything of the kind.” 

“You speak with astonishing composure! But I hope your 
friend’s accounts have been exaggerated; and if such a 
design is known beforehand, proper measures. will 
undoubtedly be taken by government to prevent its coming 
to effect.” 

“Government,” said Henry, endeavouring not to smile, 
“neither desires nor dares to interfere in such matters. 
There must be murder; and government cares not how 
much.” 

The ladies stared. He laughed, and added, “Come, shall I 
make you understand each other, or leave you to puzzle out 
an explanation as you can? No — I will be noble. I will 
prove myself a man, no less by the generosity of my soul 
than the clearness of my head. I have no patience with such 
of my sex as disdain to let themselves sometimes down to 
the comprehension of yours. Perhaps the abilities of women 
are neither sound nor acute — neither vigorous nor keen. 
Perhaps they may want observation, discernment, 
judgment, fire, genius, and wit.” 


“Miss Morland, do not mind what he says; but have the 
goodness to satisfy me as to this dreadful riot.” 

“Riot! What riot?” 

“My dear Eleanor, the riot is only in your own brain. The 
confusion there is scandalous. Miss Morland has been 
talking of nothing more dreadful than a new publication 
which is shortly to come out, in three duodecimo volumes, 
two hundred and seventy-six pages in each, with a 
frontispiece to the first, of two tombstones and a lantern — 
do you understand? And you, Miss Morland — my stupid 
sister has mistaken all your clearest expressions. You 
talked of expected horrors in London — and instead of 
instantly conceiving, as any rational creature would have 
done, that such words could relate only to a circulating 
library, she immediately pictured to herself a mob of three 
thousand men assembling in St. George’s Fields, the Bank 
attacked, the Tower threatened, the streets of London 
flowing with blood, a detachment of the Twelfth Light 
Dragoons (the hopes of the nation) called up from 
Northampton to quell the insurgents, and the gallant 
Captain Frederick Tilney, in the moment of charging at the 
head of his troop, knocked off his horse by a brickbat from 
an upper window. Forgive her stupidity. The fears of the 
sister have added to the weakness of the woman; but she is 
by no means a simpleton in general.” 

Catherine looked grave. “And now, Henry,” said Miss 
Tilney, “that you have made us understand each other, you 
may as well make Miss Morland understand yourself — 
unless you mean to have her think you intolerably rude to 
your sister, and a great brute in your opinion of women in 
general. Miss Morland is not used to your odd ways.” 

“T shall be most happy to make her better acquainted 
with them.” 

“No doubt; but that is no explanation of the present.” 

“What am I to do?” 


“You know what you ought to do. Clear your character 
handsomely before her. Tell her that you think very highly 
of the understanding of women.” 

“Miss Morland, I think very highly of the understanding 


of all the women in the world — especially of those — 
whoever they may be — with whom I happen to be in 
company.” 


“That is not enough. Be more serious.” 

“Miss Morland, no one can think more highly of the 
understanding of women than I do. In my opinion, nature 
has given them so much that they never find it necessary to 
use more than half.” 

“We shall get nothing more serious from him now, Miss 
Morland. He is not in a sober mood. But I do assure you 
that he must be entirely misunderstood, if he can ever 
appear to say an unjust thing of any woman at all, or an 
unkind one of me.” 

It was no effort to Catherine to believe that Henry Tilney 
could never be wrong. His manner might sometimes 
surprise, but his meaning must always be just: and what 
she did not understand, she was almost as ready to admire, 
as what she did. The whole walk was delightful, and though 
it ended too soon, its conclusion was delightful too; her 
friends attended her into the house, and Miss Tilney, before 
they parted, addressing herself with respectful form, as 
much to Mrs. Allen as to Catherine, petitioned for the 
pleasure of her company to dinner on the day after the 
next. No difficulty was made on Mrs. Allen’s side, and the 
only difficulty on Catherine’s was in concealing the excess 
of her pleasure. 

The morning had passed away so charmingly as to banish 
all her friendship and natural affection, for no thought of 
Isabella or James had crossed her during their walk. When 
the Tilneys were gone, she became amiable again, but she 
was amiable for some time to little effect; Mrs. Allen had no 
intelligence to give that could relieve her anxiety; she had 


heard nothing of any of them. Towards the end of the 
morning, however, Catherine, having occasion for some 
indispensable yard of ribbon which must be bought without 
a moment’s delay, walked out into the town, and in Bond 
Street overtook the second Miss Thorpe as she was 
loitering towards Edgar’s Buildings between two of the 
sweetest girls in the world, who had been her dear friends 
all the morning. From her, she soon learned that the party 
to Clifton had taken place. “They set off at eight this 
morning,” said Miss Anne, “and I am sure I do not envy 
them their drive. I think you and I are very well off to be 
out of the scrape. It must be the dullest thing in the world, 
for there is not a soul at Clifton at this time of year. Belle 
went with your brother, and John drove Maria.” 

Catherine spoke the pleasure she really felt on hearing 
this part of the arrangement. 

“Oh! yes,” rejoined the other, “Maria is gone. She was 
quite wild to go. She thought it would be something very 
fine. I cannot say I admire her taste; and for my part, I was 
determined from the first not to go, if they pressed me ever 
so much.” 

Catherine, a little doubtful of this, could not help 
answering, “I wish you could have gone too. It is a pity you 
could not all go.” 

“Thank you; but it is quite a matter of indifference to me. 
Indeed, I would not have gone on any account. I was saying 
so to Emily and Sophia when you overtook us.” 

Catherine was still unconvinced; but glad that Anne 
should have the friendship of an Emily and a Sophia to 
console her, she bade her adieu without much uneasiness, 
and returned home, pleased that the party had not been 
prevented by her refusing to join it, and very heartily 
wishing that it might be too pleasant to allow either James 
or Isabella to resent her resistance any longer. 


CHAPTER 15 


Early the next day, a note from Isabella, speaking peace 
and tenderness in every line, and entreating the immediate 
presence of her friend on a matter of the utmost 
importance, hastened Catherine, in the happiest state of 
confidence and curiosity, to Edgar’s Buildings. The two 
youngest Miss Thorpes were by themselves in the parlour; 
and, on Anne’s quitting it to call her sister, Catherine took 
the opportunity of asking the other for some particulars of 
their yesterday’s party. Maria desired no greater pleasure 
than to speak of it; and Catherine immediately learnt that it 
had been altogether the most delightful scheme in the 
world, that nobody could imagine how charming it had 
been, and that it had been more delightful than anybody 
could conceive. Such was the information of the first five 
minutes; the second unfolded thus much in detail — that 
they had driven directly to the York Hotel, ate some soup, 
and bespoke an early dinner, walked down to the pump- 
room, tasted the water, and laid out some shillings in 
purses and spars; thence adjourned to eat ice at a pastry- 
cook’s, and hurrying back to the hotel, swallowed their 
dinner in haste, to prevent being in the dark; and then had 
a delightful drive back, only the moon was not up, and it 
rained a little, and Mr. Morland’s horse was so tired he 
could hardly get it along. 

Catherine listened with heartfelt satisfaction. It appeared 
that Blaize Castle had never been thought of; and, as for all 
the rest, there was nothing to regret for half an instant. 
Maria’s intelligence concluded with a tender effusion of 
pity for her sister Anne, whom she represented as 
insupportably cross, from being excluded the party. 

“She will never forgive me, I am sure; but, you know, 
how could I help it? John would have me go, for he vowed 


he would not drive her, because she had such thick ankles. 
I dare say she will not be in good humour again this month; 
but I am determined I will not be cross; it is not a little 
matter that puts me out of temper.” 

Isabella now entered the room with so eager a step, and 
a look of such happy importance, as engaged all her 
friend’s notice. Maria was without ceremony sent away, and 
Isabella, embracing Catherine, thus began: “Yes, my dear 
Catherine, it is so indeed; your penetration has not 
deceived you. Oh! That arch eye of yours! It sees through 
everything.” 

Catherine replied only by a look of wondering ignorance. 

“Nay, my beloved, sweetest friend,” continued the other, 
“compose yourself. I am amazingly agitated, as you 
perceive. Let us sit down and talk in comfort. Well, and so 
you guessed it the moment you had my note? Sly creature! 
Oh! My dear Catherine, you alone, who know my heart, can 
judge of my present happiness. Your brother is the most 
charming of men. I only wish I were more worthy of him. 
But what will your excellent father and mother say? Oh! 
Heavens! When I think of them I am so agitated!” 

Catherine’s understanding began to awake: an idea of 
the truth suddenly darted into her mind; and, with the 
natural blush of so new an emotion, she cried out, “Good 
heaven! My dear Isabella, what do you mean? Can you — 
can you really be in love with James?” 

This bold surmise, however, she_ soon learnt 
comprehended but half the fact. The anxious affection, 
which she was accused of having continually watched in 
Isabella’s every look and action, had, in the course of their 
yesterday’s party, received the delightful confession of an 
equal love. Her heart and faith were alike engaged to 
James. Never had Catherine listened to anything so full of 
interest, wonder, and joy. Her brother and her friend 
engaged! New to such circumstances, the importance of it 
appeared unspeakably great, and she contemplated it as 


one of those grand events, of which the ordinary course of 
life can hardly afford a return. The strength of her feelings 
she could not express; the nature of them, however, 
contented her friend. The happiness of having such a sister 
was their first effusion, and the fair ladies mingled in 
embraces and tears of joy. 

Delighting, however, as Catherine sincerely did in the 
prospect of the connection, it must be acknowledged that 
Isabella far surpassed her in tender anticipations. “You will 
be so infinitely dearer to me, my Catherine, than either 
Anne or Maria: I feel that I shall be so much more attached 
to my dear Morland’s family than to my own.” 

This was a pitch of friendship beyond Catherine. 

“You are so like your dear brother,” continued Isabella, 
“that I quite doted on you the first moment I saw you. But 
so it always is with me; the first moment settles everything. 
The very first day that Morland came to us last Christmas 
— the very first moment I beheld him — my heart was 
irrecoverably gone. I remember I wore my yellow gown, 
with my hair done up in braids; and when I came into the 
drawing-room, and John introduced him, I thought I never 
saw anybody so handsome before.” 

Here Catherine secretly acknowledged the power of love; 
for, though exceedingly fond of her brother, and partial to 
all his endowments, she had never in her life thought him 
handsome. 

“T remember too, Miss Andrews drank tea with us that 
evening, and wore her puce-coloured sarsenet; and she 
looked so heavenly that I thought your brother must 
certainly fall in love with her; I could not sleep a wink all 
right for thinking of it. Oh! Catherine, the many sleepless 
nights I have had on your brother’s account! I would not 
have you suffer half what I have done! I am grown 
wretchedly thin, I know; but I will not pain you by 
describing my anxiety; you have seen enough of it. I feel 
that I have betrayed myself perpetually — so unguarded in 


speaking of my partiality for the church! But my secret I 
was always sure would be safe with you.” 

Catherine felt that nothing could have been safer; but 
ashamed of an ignorance little expected, she dared no 
longer contest the point, nor refuse to have been as full of 
arch penetration and affectionate sympathy as Isabella 
chose to consider her. Her brother, she found, was 
preparing to set off with all speed to Fullerton, to make 
known his situation and ask consent; and here was a source 
of some real agitation to the mind of Isabella. Catherine 
endeavoured to persuade her, as she was _ herself 
persuaded, that her father and mother would never oppose 
their son’s wishes. “It is impossible,” said she, “for parents 
to be more kind, or more desirous of their children’s 
happiness; I have no doubt of their consenting 
immediately.” 

“Morland says exactly the same,” replied Isabella; “and 
yet I dare not expect it; my fortune will be so small; they 
never can consent to it. Your brother, who might marry 
anybody!” 

Here Catherine again discerned the force of love. 

“Indeed, Isabella, you are too humble. The difference of 
fortune can be nothing to signify.” 

“Oh! My sweet Catherine, in your generous heart I know 
it would signify nothing; but we must not expect such 
disinterestedness in many. As for myself, I am sure I only 
wish our situations were reversed. Had I the command of 
millions, were I mistress of the whole world, your brother 
would be my only choice.” 

This charming sentiment, recommended as much by 
sense as novelty, gave Catherine a most pleasing 
remembrance of all the heroines of her acquaintance; and 
she thought her friend never looked more lovely than in 
uttering the grand idea. “I am sure they will consent,” was 
her frequent declaration; “I am sure they will be delighted 
with you.” 


“For my own part,” said Isabella, “my wishes are so 
moderate that the smallest income in nature would be 
enough for me. Where people are really attached, poverty 
itself is wealth; grandeur I detest: I would not settle in 
London for the universe. A cottage in some retired village 
would be ecstasy. There are some charming little villas 
about Richmond.” 

“Richmond!” cried Catherine. “You must settle near 
Fullerton. You must be near us.” 

“T am sure I shall be miserable if we do not. If I can but 
be near you, I shall be satisfied. But this is idle talking! I 
will not allow myself to think of such things, till we have 
your father’s answer. Morland says that by sending it 
tonight to Salisbury, we may have it tomorrow. Tomorrow? I 
know I shall never have courage to open the letter. I know 
it will be the death of me.” 

A reverie succeeded this conviction — and when Isabella 
spoke again, it was to resolve on the quality of her 
wedding-gown. 

Their conference was put an end to by the anxious young 
lover himself, who came to breathe his parting sigh before 
he set off for Wiltshire. Catherine wished to congratulate 
him, but knew not what to say, and her eloquence was only 
in her eyes. From them, however, the eight parts of speech 
shone out most expressively, and James could combine 
them with ease. Impatient for the realization of all that he 
hoped at home, his adieus were not long; and they would 
have been yet shorter, had he not been frequently detained 
by the urgent entreaties of his fair one that he would go. 
Twice was he called almost from the door by her eagerness 
to have him gone. “Indeed, Morland, I must drive you away. 
Consider how far you have to ride. I cannot bear to see you 
linger so. For heaven’s sake, waste no more time. There, 
go, go — I[ insist on it.” 

The two friends, with hearts now more united than ever, 
were inseparable for the day; and in schemes of sisterly 


happiness the hours flew along. Mrs. Thorpe and her son, 
who were acquainted with everything, and who seemed 
only to want Mr. Morland’s consent, to consider Isabella’s 
engagement as the most’ fortunate circumstance 
imaginable for their family, were allowed to join their 
counsels, and add their quota of significant looks and 
mysterious expressions to fill up the measure of curiosity to 
be raised in the unprivileged younger sisters. ‘To 
Catherine’s simple feelings, this odd sort of reserve seemed 
neither kindly meant, nor consistently supported; and its 
unkindness she would hardly have forborne pointing out, 
had its inconsistency been less their friend; but Anne and 
Maria soon set her heart at ease by the sagacity of their “I 
know what”; and the evening was spent in a sort of war of 
wit, a display of family ingenuity, on one side in the mystery 
of an affected secret, on the other of undefined discovery, 
all equally acute. 

Catherine was with her friend again the next day, 
endeavouring to support her spirits and while away the 
many tedious hours before the delivery of the letters; a 
needful exertion, for as the time of reasonable expectation 
drew near, Isabella became more and more desponding, 
and before the letter arrived, had worked herself into a 
state of real distress. But when it did come, where could 
distress be found? “I have had no difficulty in gaining the 
consent of my kind parents, and am promised that 
everything in their power shall be done to forward my 
happiness,” were the first three lines, and in one moment 
all was joyful security. The brightest glow was instantly 
spread over Isabella’s features, all care and anxiety seemed 
removed, her spirits became almost too high for control, 
and she called herself without scruple the happiest of 
mortals. 

Mrs. Thorpe, with tears of joy, embraced her daughter, 
her son, her visitor, and could have embraced half the 
inhabitants of Bath with satisfaction. Her heart was 


overflowing with tenderness. It was “dear John” and “dear 
Catherine” at every word; “dear Anne and dear Maria” 
must immediately be made sharers in their felicity; and two 
“dears” at once before the name of Isabella were not more 
than that beloved child had now well earned. John himself 
was no Skulker in joy. He not only bestowed on Mr. Morland 
the high commendation of being one of the finest fellows in 
the world, but swore off many sentences in his praise. 

The letter, whence sprang all this felicity, was short, 
containing littke more than this assurance of success; and 
every particular was deferred till James could write again. 
But for particulars Isabella could well afford to wait. The 
needful was comprised in Mr. Morland’s promise; his 
honour was pledged to make everything easy; and by what 
means their income was to be formed, whether landed 
property were to be resigned, or funded money made over, 
was a matter in which her disinterested spirit took no 
concern. She knew enough to feel secure of an honourable 
and speedy establishment, and her imagination took a rapid 
flight over its attendant felicities. She saw herself at the 
end of a few weeks, the gaze and admiration of every new 
acquaintance at Fullerton, the envy of every valued old 
friend in Putney, with a carriage at her command, a new 
name on her tickets, and a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings 
on her finger. 

When the contents of the letter were ascertained, John 
Thorpe, who had only waited its arrival to begin his journey 
to London, prepared to set off. “Well, Miss Morland,” said 
he, on finding her alone in the parlour, “I am come to bid 
you good-bye.” Catherine wished him a good journey. 
Without appearing to hear her, he walked to the window, 
fidgeted about, hummed a tune, and seemed wholly self- 
occupied. 

“Shall not you be late at Devizes?” said Catherine. He 
made no answer; but after a minute’s silence burst out 
with, “A famous good thing this marrying scheme, upon my 


soul! A clever fancy of Morland’s and Belle’s. What do you 
think of it, Miss Morland? I say it is no bad notion.” 

“T am sure I think it a very good one.” 

“Do you? That’s honest, by heavens! I am glad you are no 
enemy to matrimony, however. Did you ever hear the old 
song ‘Going to One Wedding Brings on Another?’ I say, you 
will come to Belle’s wedding, I hope.” 

“Yes; I have promised your sister to be with her, if 
possible.” 

“And then you know” — twisting himself about and 
forcing a foolish laugh—’I say, then you know, we may try 
the truth of this same old song.” 

“May we? But I never sing. Well, I wish you a good 
journey. I dine with Miss Tilney today, and must now be 
going home.” 

“Nay, but there is no such confounded hurry. Who knows 
when we may be together again? Not but that I shall be 
down again by the end of a fortnight, and a devilish long 
fortnight it will appear to me.” 

“Then why do you stay away so long?” replied Catherine 
— finding that he waited for an answer. 

“That is kind of you, however — kind and good-natured. I 
shall not forget it in a hurry. But you have more good 
nature and all that, than anybody living, I believe. A 
monstrous deal of good nature, and it is not only good 
nature, but you have so much, so much of everything; and 
then you have such — upon my soul, I do not know anybody 
like you.” 

“Oh! dear, there are a great many people like me, I dare 
say, only a great deal better. Good morning to you.” 

“But I say, Miss Morland, I shall come and pay my 
respects at Fullerton before it is long, if not disagreeable.” 

“Pray do. My father and mother will be very glad to see 
you.” 

“And I hope — I hope, Miss Morland, you will not be 
sorry to see me.” 


“Oh! dear, not at all. There are very few people I am 
sorry to see. Company is always cheerful.” 

“That is just my way of thinking. Give me but a little 
cheerful company, let me only have the company of the 
people I love, let me only be where I like and with whom I 
like, and the devil take the rest, say I. And I am heartily 
glad to hear you say the same. But I have a notion, Miss 
Morland, you and I think pretty much alike upon most 
matters.” 

“Perhaps we may; but it is more than I ever thought of. 
And as to most matters, to say the truth, there are not 
many that I know my own mind about.” 

“By Jove, no more do I. It is not my way to bother my 
brains with what does not concern me. My notion of things 
is simple enough. Let me only have the girl I like, say I, 
with a comfortable house over my head, and what care I for 
all the rest? Fortune is nothing. I am sure of a good income 
of my own; and if she had not a penny, why, so much the 
better.” 

“Very true. I think like you there. If there is a good 
fortune on one side, there can be no occasion for any on the 
other. No matter which has it, so that there is enough. I 
hate the idea of one great fortune looking out for another. 
And to marry for money I think the wickedest thing in 
existence. Good day. We shall be very glad to see you at 
Fullerton, whenever it is convenient.” And away she went. 
It was not in the power of all his gallantry to detain her 
longer. With such news to communicate, and such a visit to 
prepare for, her departure was not to be delayed by 
anything in his nature to urge; and she hurried away, 
leaving him to the undivided consciousness of his own 
happy address, and her explicit encouragement. 

The agitation which she had herself experienced on first 
learning her brother’s engagement made her expect to 
raise no inconsiderable emotion in Mr. and Mrs. Allen, by 
the communication of the wonderful event. How great was 


her disappointment! The important affair, which many 
words of preparation ushered in, had been foreseen by 
them both ever since her brother’s arrival; and all that they 
felt on the occasion was comprehended in a wish for the 
young people’s happiness, with a remark, on _ the 
gentleman’s side, in favour of Isabella’s beauty, and on the 
lady’s, of her great good luck. It was to Catherine the most 
surprising insensibility. The disclosure, however, of the 
great secret of James’s going to Fullerton the day before, 
did raise some emotion in Mrs. Allen. She could not listen 
to that with perfect calmness, but repeatedly regretted the 
necessity of its concealment, wished she could have known 
his intention, wished she could have seen him before he 
went, as she should certainly have troubled him with her 
best regards to his father and mother, and her kind 
compliments to all the Skinners. 


CHAPTER 16 


Catherine’s expectations of pleasure from her visit in 
Milsom Street were so very high that disappointment was 
inevitable; and accordingly, though she was most politely 
received by General Tilney, and kindly welcomed by his 
daughter, though Henry was at home, and no one else of 
the party, she found, on her return, without spending many 
hours in the examination of her feelings, that she had gone 
to her appointment preparing for happiness which it had 
not afforded. Instead of finding herself improved in 
acquaintance with Miss Tilney, from the intercourse of the 
day, she seemed hardly so intimate with her as before; 
instead of seeing Henry Tilney to greater advantage than 
ever, in the ease of a family party, he had never said so 
little, nor been so little agreeable; and, in spite of their 
father’s great civilities to her — in spite of his thanks, 
invitations, and compliments — it had been a release to get 
away from him. It puzzled her to account for all this. It 
could not be General Tilney’s fault. That he was perfectly 
agreeable and good-natured, and altogether a _ very 
charming man, did not admit of a doubt, for he was tall and 
handsome, and Henry’s father. He could not be accountable 
for his children’s want of spirits, or for her want of 
enjoyment in his company. The former she hoped at last 
might have been accidental, and the latter she could only 
attribute to her own stupidity. Isabella, on hearing the 
particulars of the visit, gave a different explanation: “It was 
all pride, pride, insufferable haughtiness and pride! She 
had long suspected the family to be very high, and this 
made it certain. Such insolence of behaviour as Miss 
Tilney’s she had never heard of in her life! Not to do the 
honours of her house with common good breeding! To 


behave to her guest with such superciliousness! Hardly 
even to speak to her!” 

“But it was not so bad as that, Isabella; there was no 
superciliousness; she was very civil.” 

“Oh! Don’t defend her! And then the brother, he, who 
had appeared so attached to you! Good heavens! Well, 
some people’s feelings are incomprehensible. And so he 
hardly looked once at you the whole day?” 

“T do not say so; but he did not seem in good spirits.” 

“How contemptible! Of all things in the world 
inconstancy is my aversion. Let me entreat you never to 
think of him again, my dear Catherine; indeed he is 
unworthy of you.” 

“Unworthy! I do not suppose he ever thinks of me.” 

“That is exactly what I say; he never thinks of you. Such 
fickleness! Oh! How different to your brother and to mine! I 
really believe John has the most constant heart.” 

“But as for General Tilney, I assure you it would be 
impossible for anybody to behave to me with greater civility 
and attention; it seemed to be his only care to entertain and 
make me happy.” 

“Oh! I know no harm of him; I do not suspect him of 
pride. I believe he is a very gentleman-like man. John thinks 
very well of him, and John’s judgment—” 

“Well, I shall see how they behave to me this evening; we 
shall meet them at the rooms.” 

“And must I go?” 

“Do not you intend it? I thought it was all settled.” 

“Nay, since you make such a point of it, I can refuse you 
nothing. But do not insist upon my being very agreeable, 
for my heart, you know, will be some forty miles off. And as 
for dancing, do not mention it, I beg; that is quite out of the 
question. Charles Hodges will plague me to death, I dare 
say; but I shall cut him very short. Ten to one but he 
guesses the reason, and that is exactly what I want to 


avoid, so I shall insist on his keeping his conjecture to 
himself.” 

Isabella’s opinion of the Tilneys did not influence her 
friend; she was sure there had been no insolence in the 
manners either of brother or sister; and she did not credit 
there being any pride in their hearts. The evening 
rewarded her confidence; she was met by one with the 
same kindness, and by the other with the same attention, 
as heretofore: Miss Tilney took pains to be near her, and 
Henry asked her to dance. 

Having heard the day before in Milsom Street that their 
elder brother, Captain Tilney, was expected almost every 
hour, she was at no loss for the name of a very fashionable- 
looking, handsome young man, whom she had never seen 
before, and who now evidently belonged to their party. She 
looked at him with great admiration, and even supposed it 
possible that some people might think him handsomer than 
his brother, though, in her eyes, his air was more assuming, 
and his countenance less prepossessing. His taste and 
manners were beyond a doubt decidedly inferior; for, within 
her hearing, he not only protested against every thought of 
dancing himself, but even laughed openly at Henry for 
finding it possible. From the latter circumstance it may be 
presumed that, whatever might be our heroine’s opinion of 
him, his admiration of her was not of a very dangerous 
kind; not likely to produce animosities between the 
brothers, nor persecutions to the lady. He cannot be the 
instigator of the three villains in horsemen’s greatcoats, by 
whom she will hereafter be forced into a traveling-chaise 
and four, which will drive off with incredible speed. 
Catherine, meanwhile, undisturbed by presentiments of 
such an evil, or of any evil at all, except that of having but a 
short set to dance down, enjoyed her usual happiness with 
Henry Tilney, listening with sparkling eyes to everything he 
said; and, in finding him irresistible, becoming so herself. 


At the end of the first dance, Captain Tilney came 
towards them again, and, much _ to _ Catherine’s 
dissatisfaction, pulled his brother away. They retired 
whispering together; and, though her delicate sensibility 
did not take immediate alarm, and lay it down as fact, that 
Captain Tilney must have heard some _ malevolent 
misrepresentation of her, which he now hastened to 
communicate to his brother, in the hope of separating them 
forever, she could not have her partner conveyed from her 
sight without very uneasy sensations. Her suspense was of 
full five minutes’ duration; and she was beginning to think 
it a very long quarter of an hour, when they both returned, 
and an explanation was given, by Henry’s requesting to 
know if she thought her friend, Miss Thorpe, would have 
any objection to dancing, as his brother would be most 
happy to be introduced to her. Catherine, without 
hesitation, replied that she was very sure Miss Thorpe did 
not mean to dance at all. The cruel reply was passed on to 
the other, and he immediately walked away. 

“Your brother will not mind it, I know,” said _ she, 
“because I heard him say before that he hated dancing; but 
it was very good-natured in him to think of it. I suppose he 
saw Isabella sitting down, and fancied she might wish for a 
partner; but he is quite mistaken, for she would not dance 
upon any account in the world.” 

Henry smiled, and said, “How very little trouble it can 
give you to understand the motive of other people’s 
actions.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“With you, it is not, How is such a one likely to be 
influenced, What is the inducement most likely to act upon 
such a person’s feelings, age, situation, and probable habits 
of life considered — but, How should I be influenced, What 
would be my inducement in acting so and so?” 

“T do not understand you.” 


“Then we are on very unequal terms, for I understand 
you perfectly well.” 

“Me? Yes; I cannot speak well enough to be 
unintelligible.” 

“Bravo! An excellent satire on modern language.” 

“But pray tell me what you mean.” 

“Shall I indeed? Do you really desire it? But you are not 
aware of the consequences; it will involve you in a very 
cruel embarrassment, and _ certainly bring on a 
disagreement between us.” 

“No, no; it shall not do either; I am not afraid.” 

“Well, then, I only meant that your attributing my 
brother’s wish of dancing with Miss Thorpe to good nature 
alone convinced me of your being superior in good nature 
yourself to all the rest of the world.” 

Catherine blushed and disclaimed, and the gentleman’s 
predictions were verified. There was a something, however, 
in his words which repaid her for the pain of confusion; and 
that something occupied her mind so much that she drew 
back for some time, forgetting to speak or to listen, and 
almost forgetting where she was; till, roused by the voice of 
Isabella, she looked up and saw her with Captain Tilney 
preparing to give them hands across. 

Isabella shrugged her shoulders and smiled, the only 
explanation of this extraordinary change which could at 
that time be given; but as it was not quite enough for 
Catherine’s comprehension, she spoke her astonishment in 
very plain terms to her partner. 

“IT cannot think how it could happen! Isabella was so 
determined not to dance.” 

“And did Isabella never change her mind before?” 

“Oh! But, because — And your brother! After what you 
told him from me, how could he think of going to ask her?” 

“T cannot take surprise to myself on that head. You bid 
me be surprised on your friend’s account, and therefore I 
am; but as for my brother, his conduct in the business, I 


must own, has been no more than I believed him perfectly 
equal to. The fairness of your friend was an open attraction; 
her firmness, you know, could only be understood by 
yourself.” 

“You are laughing; but, I assure you, Isabella is very firm 
in general.” 

“It is as much as should be said of anyone. To be always 
firm must be to be often obstinate. When properly to relax 
is the trial of judgment; and, without reference to my 
brother, I really think Miss Thorpe has by no means chosen 
ill in fixing on the present hour.” 

The friends were not able to get together for any 
confidential discourse till all the dancing was over; but 
then, as they walked about the room arm in arm, Isabella 
thus explained herself: “I do not wonder at your surprise; 
and I am really fatigued to death. He is such a rattle! 
Amusing enough, if my mind had been disengaged; but I 
would have given the world to sit still.” 

“Then why did not you?” 

“Oh! My dear! It would have looked so particular; and 
you know how I abhor doing that. I refused him as long as I 
possibly could, but he would take no denial. You have no 
idea how he pressed me. I begged him to excuse me, and 
get some other partner — but no, not he; after aspiring to 
my hand, there was nobody else in the room he could bear 
to think of; and it was not that he wanted merely to dance, 
he wanted to be with me. Oh! Such nonsense! I told him he 
had taken a very unlikely way to prevail upon me; for, of all 
things in the world, I hated fine speeches and compliments; 
and so — and so then I found there would be no peace if I 
did not stand up. Besides, I thought Mrs. Hughes, who 
introduced him, might take it ill if I did not: and your dear 
brother, I am sure he would have been miserable if I had 
sat down the whole evening. I am so glad it is over! My 
Spirits are quite jaded with listening to his nonsense: and 


then, being such a smart young fellow, I saw every eye was 
upon us.” 

“He is very handsome indeed.” 

“Handsome! Yes, I suppose he may. I dare say people 
would admire him in general; but he is not at all in my style 
of beauty. I hate a florid complexion and dark eyes in a 
man. However, he is very well. Amazingly conceited, I am 
sure. I took him down several times, you know, in my way.” 

When the young ladies next met, they had a far more 
interesting subject to discuss. James Morland’s second 
letter was then received, and the kind intentions of his 
father fully explained. A living, of which Mr. Morland was 
himself patron and incumbent, of about four hundred 
pounds yearly value, was to be resigned to his son as soon 
as he should be old enough to take it; no trifling deduction 
from the family income, no niggardly assignment to one of 
ten children. An estate of at least equal value, moreover, 
was assured as his future inheritance. 

James expressed himself on the occasion with becoming 
gratitude; and the necessity of waiting between two and 
three years before they could marry, being, however 
unwelcome, no more than he had expected, was borne by 
him without discontent. Catherine, whose expectations had 
been as unfixed as her ideas of her father’s income, and 
whose judgment was now entirely led by her brother, felt 
equally well satisfied, and heartily congratulated Isabella 
on having everything so pleasantly settled. 

“Tt is very charming indeed,” said Isabella, with a grave 
face. “Mr. Morland has behaved vastly handsome indeed,” 
said the gentle Mrs. Thorpe, looking anxiously at her 
daughter. “I only wish I could do as much. One could not 
expect more from him, you know. If he finds he can do more 
by and by, I dare say he will, for I am sure he must be an 
excellent good-hearted man. Four hundred is but a small 
income to begin on indeed, but your wishes, my dear 


Isabella, are so moderate, you do not consider how little 
you ever want, my dear.” 

“It is not on my own account I wish for more; but I 
cannot bear to be the means of injuring my dear Morland, 
making him sit down upon an income hardly enough to find 
one in the common necessaries of life. For myself, it is 
nothing; I never think of myself.” 

“T know you never do, my dear; and you will always find 
your reward in the affection it makes everybody feel for 
you. There never was a young woman so beloved as you are 
by everybody that knows you; and I dare say when Mr. 
Morland sees you, my dear child — but do not let us 
distress our dear Catherine by talking of such things. Mr. 
Morland has behaved so very handsome, you know. I always 
heard he was a most excellent man; and you know, my dear, 
we are not to suppose but what, if you had had a suitable 
fortune, he would have come down with something more, 
for Iam sure he must be a most liberal-minded man.” 

“Nobody can think better of Mr. Morland than I do, I am 
sure. But everybody has their failing, you know, and 
everybody has a right to do what they like with their own 
money.” Catherine was hurt by these insinuations. “I am 
very sure,” said she, “that my father has promised to do as 
much as he can afford.” 

Isabella recollected herself. “As to that, my sweet 
Catherine, there cannot be a doubt, and you know me well 
enough to be sure that a much smaller income would 
satisfy me. It is not the want of more money that makes me 
just at present a little out of spirits; I hate money; and if 
our union could take place now upon only fifty pounds a 
year, I should not have a wish unsatisfied. Ah! my 
Catherine, you have found me out. There’s the sting. The 
long, long, endless two years and half that are to pass 
before your brother can hold the living.” 

“Yes, yes, my darling Isabella,” said Mrs. Thorpe, “we 
perfectly see into your heart. You have no disguise. We 


perfectly understand the present vexation; and everybody 
must love you the better for such a noble honest affection.” 

Catherine’s uncomfortable feelings began to lessen. She 
endeavoured to believe that the delay of the marriage was 
the only source of Isabella’s regret; and when she saw her 
at their next interview as cheerful and amiable as ever, 
endeavoured to forget that she had for a minute thought 
otherwise. James soon followed his letter, and was received 
with the most gratifying kindness. 


CHAPTER 17 


The Allens had now entered on the sixth week of their stay 
in Bath; and whether it should be the last was for some 
time a question, to which Catherine listened with a beating 
heart. To have her acquaintance with the Tilneys end so 
soon was an evil which nothing could counterbalance. Her 
whole happiness seemed at stake, while the affair was in 
suspense, and everything secured when it was determined 
that the lodgings should be taken for another fortnight. 
What this additional fortnight was to produce to her beyond 
the pleasure of sometimes seeing Henry Tilney made but a 
small part of Catherine’s speculation. Once or twice indeed, 
since James’s engagement had taught her what could be 
done, she had got so far as to indulge in a secret “perhaps,” 
but in general the felicity of being with him for the present 
bounded her views: the present was now comprised in 
another three weeks, and her happiness being certain for 
that period, the rest of her life was at such a distance as to 
excite but little interest. In the course of the morning which 
saw this business arranged, she visited Miss Tilney, and 
poured forth her joyful feelings. It was doomed to be a day 
of trial. No sooner had she expressed her delight in Mr. 
Allen’s lengthened stay than Miss Tilney told her of her 
father’s having just determined upon quitting Bath by the 
end of another week. Here was a blow! The past suspense 
of the morning had been ease and quiet to the present 
disappointment. Catherine’s countenance fell, and in a 
voice of most sincere concern she echoed Miss Tilney’s 
concluding words, “By the end of another week!” 

“Yes, my father can seldom be prevailed on to give the 
waters what I think a fair trial. He has been disappointed of 
some friends’ arrival whom he expected to meet here, and 
as he is now pretty well, is in a hurry to get home.” 


“T am very sorry for it,” said Catherine dejectedly; “if I 
had known this before—” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Tilney in an embarrassed manner, 
“you would be so good — it would make me very happy if 

The entrance of her father put a stop to the civility, which 
Catherine was beginning to hope might introduce a desire 
of their corresponding. After addressing her with his usual 
politeness, he turned to his daughter and said, “Well, 
Eleanor, may I congratulate you on being successful in your 
application to your fair friend?” 

“T was just beginning to make the request, sir, as you 
came in.” 

“Well, proceed by all means. I know how much your 
heart is in it. My daughter, Miss Morland,” he continued, 
without leaving his daughter time to speak, “has been 
forming a very bold wish. We leave Bath, as she has 
perhaps told you, on Saturday se’nnight. A letter from my 
steward tells me that my presence is wanted at home; and 
being disappointed in my hope of seeing the Marquis of 
Longtown and General Courteney here, some of my very 
old friends, there is nothing to detain me longer in Bath. 
And could we carry our selfish point with you, we should 
leave it without a single regret. Can you, in short, be 
prevailed on to quit this scene of public triumph and oblige 
your friend Eleanor with your company in Gloucestershire? 
I am almost ashamed to make the request, though its 
presumption would certainly appear greater to every 
creature in Bath than yourself. Modesty such as yours — 
but not for the world would I pain it by open praise. If you 
can be induced to honour us with a visit, you will make us 
happy beyond expression. “Tis true, we can offer you 
nothing like the gaieties of this lively place; we can tempt 
you neither by amusement nor splendour, for our mode of 
living, as you see, is plain and unpretending; yet no 


endeavours shall be wanting on our side to make 
Northanger Abbey not wholly disagreeable.” 

Northanger Abbey! These were thrilling words, and 
wound up Catherine’s feelings to the highest point of 
ecstasy. Her grateful and gratified heart could hardly 
restrain its expressions within the language of tolerable 
calmness. To receive so flattering an invitation! To have her 
company so warmly solicited! Everything honourable and 
soothing, every present enjoyment, and every future hope 
was contained in it; and her acceptance, with only the 
saving clause of Papa and Mamma’s approbation, was 
eagerly given. “I will write home directly,” said she, “and if 
they do not object, as I dare say they will not—” 

General Tilney was not less sanguine, having already 
waited on her excellent friends in Pulteney Street, and 
obtained their sanction of his wishes. “Since they can 
consent to part with you,” said he, “we may expect 
philosophy from all the world.” 

Miss Tilney was earnest, though gentle, in her secondary 
civilities, and the affair became in a few minutes as nearly 
settled as this necessary reference to Fullerton would 
allow. 

The circumstances of the morning had led Catherine’s 
feelings through the varieties of suspense, security, and 
disappointment; but they were now safely lodged in perfect 
bliss; and with spirits elated to rapture, with Henry at her 
heart, and Northanger Abbey on her lips, she hurried home 
to write her letter. Mr. and Mrs. Morland, relying on the 
discretion of the friends to whom they had already 
entrusted their daughter, felt no doubt of the propriety of 
an acquaintance which had been formed under their eye, 
and sent therefore by return of post their ready consent to 
her visit in Gloucestershire. This indulgence, though not 
more than Catherine had hoped for, completed her 
conviction of being favoured beyond every other human 
creature, in friends and fortune, circumstance and chance. 


Everything seemed to cooperate for her advantage. By the 
kindness of her first friends, the Allens, she had been 
introduced into scenes where pleasures of every kind had 
met her. Her feelings, her preferences, had each known the 
happiness of a return. Wherever she felt attachment, she 
had been able to create it. The affection of Isabella was to 
be secured to her in a sister. The Tilneys, they, by whom, 
above all, she desired to be favourably thought of, 
outstripped even her wishes in the flattering measures by 
which their intimacy was to be continued. She was to be 
their chosen visitor, she was to be for weeks under the 
same roof with the person whose society she mostly prized 
— and, in addition to all the rest, this roof was to be the 
roof of an abbey! Her passion for ancient edifices was next 
in degree to her passion for Henry Tilney — and castles and 
abbeys made usually the charm of those reveries which his 
image did not fill. To see and explore either the ramparts 
and keep of the one, or the cloisters of the other, had been 
for many weeks a darling wish, though to be more than the 
visitor of an hour had seemed too nearly impossible for 
desire. And yet, this was to happen. With all the chances 
against her of house, hall, place, park, court, and cottage, 
Northanger turned up an abbey, and she was to be its 
inhabitant. Its long, damp passages, its narrow cells and 
ruined chapel, were to be within her daily reach, and she 
could not entirely subdue the hope of some traditional 
legends, some awful memorials of an injured and ill-fated 
nun. 

It was wonderful that her friends should seem so little 
elated by the possession of such a home, that the 
consciousness of it should be so meekly borne. The power 
of early habit only could account for it. A distinction to 
which they had been born gave no pride. Their superiority 
of abode was no more to them than their superiority of 
person. 


Many were the inquiries she was eager to make of Miss 
Tilney; but so active were her thoughts, that when these 
inquiries were answered, she was hardly more assured 
than before, of Northanger Abbey having been a richly 
endowed convent at the time of the Reformation, of its 
having fallen into the hands of an ancestor of the Tilneys on 
its dissolution, of a large portion of the ancient building still 
making a part of the present dwelling although the rest was 
decayed, or of its standing low in a valley, sheltered from 
the north and east by rising woods of oak. 


CHAPTER 18 


With a mind thus full of happiness, Catherine was hardly 
aware that two or three days had passed away, without her 
seeing Isabella for more than a few minutes together. She 
began first to be sensible of this, and to sigh for her 
conversation, as she walked along the pump-room one 
morning, by Mrs. Allen’s side, without anything to say or to 
hear; and scarcely had she felt a five minutes’ longing of 
friendship, before the object of it appeared, and inviting 
her to a secret conference, led the way to a seat. “This is 
my favourite place,” said she as they sat down on a bench 
between the doors, which commanded a tolerable view of 
everybody entering at either; “it is so out of the way.” 

Catherine, observing that Isabella’s eyes were 
continually bent towards one door or the other, as in eager 
expectation, and remembering how often she had been 
falsely accused of being arch, thought the present a fine 
opportunity for being really so; and therefore gaily said, 
“Do not be uneasy, Isabella, James will soon be here.” 

“Psha! My dear creature,” she replied, “do not think me 
such a simpleton as to be always wanting to confine him to 
my elbow. It would be hideous to be always together; we 
should be the jest of the place. And so you are going to 
Northanger! I am amazingly glad of it. It is one of the finest 
old places in England, I understand. I shall depend upon a 
most particular description of it.” 

“You shall certainly have the best in my power to give. 
But who are you looking for? Are your sisters coming?” 

“T am not looking for anybody. One’s eyes must be 
somewhere, and you know what a foolish trick I have of 
fixing mine, when my thoughts are an hundred miles off. I 
am amazingly absent; I believe I am the most absent 


creature in the world. Tilney says it is always the case with 
minds of a certain stamp.” 

“But I thought, Isabella, you had something in particular 
to tell me?” 

“Oh! Yes, and so I have. But here is a proof of what I was 
saying. My poor head, I had quite forgot it. Well, the thing 
is this: I have just had a letter from John; you can guess the 
contents.” 

“No, indeed, I cannot.” 

“My sweet love, do not be so abominably affected. What 
can he write about, but yourself? You know he is over head 
and ears in love with you.” 

“With me, dear Isabella!” 

“Nay, my sweetest Catherine, this is being quite absurd! 
Modesty, and all that, is very well in its way, but really a 
littke common honesty is sometimes quite as becoming. I 
have no idea of being so overstrained! It is fishing for 
compliments. His attentions were such as a child must have 
noticed. And it was but half an hour before he left Bath that 
you gave him the most positive encouragement. He says so 
in this letter, says that he as good as made you an offer, and 
that you received his advances in the kindest way; and now 
he wants me to urge his suit, and say all manner of pretty 
things to you. So it is in vain to affect ignorance.” 

Catherine, with all the earnestness of truth, expressed 
her astonishment at such a charge, protesting her 
innocence of every thought of Mr. Thorpe’s being in love 
with her, and the consequent impossibility of her having 
ever intended to encourage him. “As to any attentions on 
his side, I do declare, upon my honour, I never was sensible 
of them for a moment — except just his asking me to dance 
the first day of his coming. And as to making me an offer, or 
anything like it, there must be some unaccountable 
mistake. I could not have misunderstood a thing of that 
kind, you know! And, as I ever wish to be believed, I 
solemnly protest that no syllable of such a nature ever 


passed between us. The last half hour before he went away! 
It must be all and completely a mistake — for I did not see 
him once that whole morning.” 

“But that you certainly did, for you spent the whole 
morning in Edgar’s Buildings — it was the day your father’s 
consent came — and I am pretty sure that you and John 
were alone in the parlour some time before you left the 
house.” 

“Are you? Well, if you say it, it was so, I dare say — but 
for the life of me, I cannot recollect it. I do remember now 
being with you, and seeing him as well as the rest — but 
that we were ever alone for five minutes — However, it is 
not worth arguing about, for whatever might pass on his 
side, you must be convinced, by my having no recollection 
of it, that I never thought, nor expected, nor wished for 
anything of the kind from him. I am excessively concerned 
that he should have any regard for me — but indeed it has 
been quite unintentional on my side; I never had the 
smallest idea of it. Pray undeceive him as soon as you can, 
and tell him I beg his pardon — that is — I do not know 
what I ought to say — but make him understand what I 
mean, in the properest way. I would not’ speak 
disrespectfully of a brother of yours, Isabella, I am sure; 
but you know very well that if I could think of one man 
more than another — he is not the person.” Isabella was 
silent. “My dear friend, you must not be angry with me. I 
cannot suppose your brother cares so very much about me. 
And, you know, we shall still be sisters.” 

“Yes, yes” (with a blush), “there are more ways than one 
of our being sisters. But where am I wandering to? Well, my 
dear Catherine, the case seems to be that you are 
determined against poor John — is not it so?” 

“T certainly cannot return his affection, and as certainly 
never meant to encourage it.” 

“Since that is the case, I am sure I shall not tease you 
any further. John desired me to speak to you on the subject, 


and therefore I have. But I confess, as soon as I read his 
letter, I thought it a very foolish, imprudent business, and 
not likely to promote the good of either; for what were you 
to live upon, supposing you came together? You have both 
of you something, to be sure, but it is not a trifle that will 
support a family nowadays; and after all that romancers 
may say, there is no doing without money. I only wonder 
John could think of it; he could not have received my last.” 

“You do acquit me, then, of anything wrong? — You are 
convinced that I never meant to deceive your brother, never 
suspected him of liking me till this moment?” 

“Oh! As to that,” answered Isabella laughingly, “I do not 
pretend to determine what your thoughts and designs in 
time past may have been. All that is best known to yourself. 
A little harmless flirtation or so will occur, and one is often 
drawn on to give more encouragement than one wishes to 
stand by. But you may be assured that I am the last person 
in the world to judge you severely. All those things should 
be allowed for in youth and high spirits. What one means 
one day, you know, one may not mean the _ next. 
Circumstances change, opinions alter.” 

“But my opinion of your brother never did alter; it was 
always the same. You are describing what never 
happened.” 

“My dearest Catherine,” continued the other without at 
all listening to her, “I would not for all the world be the 
means of hurrying you into an engagement before you 
knew what you were about. I do not think anything would 
justify me in wishing you to sacrifice all your happiness 
merely to oblige my brother, because he is my brother, and 
who perhaps after all, you know, might be just as happy 
without you, for people seldom know what they would be 
at, young men especially, they are so amazingly changeable 
and inconstant. What I say is, why should a brother’s 
happiness be dearer to me than a friend’s? You know I 
carry my notions of friendship pretty high. But, above all 


things, my dear Catherine, do not be in a hurry. Take my 
word for it, that if you are in too great a hurry, you will 
certainly live to repent it. Tilney says there is nothing 
people are so often deceived in as the state of their own 
affections, and I believe he is very right. Ah! Here he 
comes; never mind, he will not see us, I am sure.” 

Catherine, looking up, perceived Captain Tilney; and 
Isabella, earnestly fixing her eye on him as she spoke, soon 
caught his notice. He approached immediately, and took the 
seat to which her movements invited him. His first address 
made Catherine start. Though spoken low, she could 
distinguish, “What! Always to be watched, in person or by 
proxy!” 

“Psha, nonsense!” was Isabella’s answer in the same half 
whisper. “Why do you put such things into my head? If I 
could believe it — my spirit, you know, is pretty 
independent.” 

“T wish your heart were independent. That would be 
enough for me.” 

“My heart, indeed! What can you have to do with hearts? 
You men have none of you any hearts.” 

“If we have not hearts, we have eyes; and they give us 
torment enough.” 

“Do they? I am sorry for it; I am sorry they find anything 
so disagreeable in me. I will look another way. I hope this 
pleases you” (turning her back on him); “I hope your eyes 
are not tormented now.” 

“Never more so; for the edge of a blooming cheek is still 
in view — at once too much and too little.” 

Catherine heard all this, and quite out of countenance, 
could listen no longer. Amazed that Isabella could endure 
it, and jealous for her brother, she rose up, and saying she 
should join Mrs. Allen, proposed their walking. But for this 
Isabella showed no inclination. She was so amazingly tired, 
and it was so odious to parade about the pump-room; and if 
she moved from her seat she should miss her sisters; she 


was expecting her sisters every moment; so that her 
dearest Catherine must excuse her, and must sit quietly 
down again. But Catherine could be stubborn too; and Mrs. 
Allen just then coming up to propose their returning home, 
she joined her and walked out of the pump-room, leaving 
Isabella still sitting with Captain Tilney. With much 
uneasiness did she thus leave them. It seemed to her that 
Captain Tilney was falling in love with Isabella, and Isabella 
unconsciously encouraging him; unconsciously it must be, 
for Isabella’s attachment to James was as certain and well 
acknowledged as her engagement. To doubt her truth or 
good intentions was impossible; and yet, during the whole 
of their conversation her manner had been odd. She wished 
Isabella had talked more like her usual self, and not so 
much about money, and had not looked so well pleased at 
the sight of Captain Tilney. How strange that she should 
not perceive his admiration! Catherine longed to give her a 
hint of it, to put her on her guard, and prevent all the pain 
which her too lively behaviour might otherwise create both 
for him and her brother. 

The compliment of John Thorpe’s affection did not make 
amends for this thoughtlessness in his sister. She was 
almost as far from believing as from wishing it to be 
sincere; for she had not forgotten that he could mistake, 
and his assertion of the offer and of her encouragement 
convinced her that his mistakes could sometimes be very 
egregious. In vanity, therefore, she gained but little; her 
chief profit was in wonder. That he should think it worth his 
while to fancy himself in love with her was a matter of 
lively astonishment. Isabella talked of his attentions; she 
had never been sensible of any; but Isabella had said many 
things which she hoped had been spoken in haste, and 
would never be said again; and upon this she was glad to 
rest altogether for present ease and comfort. 


CHAPTER 19 


A few days passed away, and Catherine, though not 
allowing herself to suspect her friend, could not help 
watching her closely. The result of her observations was not 
agreeable. Isabella seemed an altered creature. When she 
saw her, indeed, surrounded only by their immediate 
friends in Edgar’s Buildings or Pulteney Street, her change 
of manners was so trifling that, had it gone no farther, it 
might have passed unnoticed. A something of languid 
indifference, or of that boasted absence of mind which 
Catherine had never heard of before, would occasionally 
come across her; but had nothing worse appeared, that 
might only have spread a new grace and inspired a warmer 
interest. But when Catherine saw her in public, admitting 
Captain Tilney’s attentions as readily as they were offered, 
and allowing him almost an equal share with James in her 
notice and smiles, the alteration became too positive to be 
passed over. What could be meant by such unsteady 
conduct, what her friend could be at, was beyond her 
comprehension. Isabella could not be aware of the pain she 
was inflicting; but it was a degree of wilful thoughtlessness 
which Catherine could not but resent. James was the 
sufferer. She saw him grave and uneasy; and however 
careless of his present comfort the woman might be who 
had given him her heart, to her it was always an object. For 
poor Captain Tilney too she was greatly concerned. Though 
his looks did not please her, his name was a passport to her 
goodwill, and she thought with sincere compassion of his 
approaching disappointment; for, in spite of what she had 
believed herself to overhear in the pump-room, his 
behaviour was so incompatible with a knowledge of 
Isabella’s engagement that she could not, upon reflection, 
imagine him aware of it. He might be jealous of her brother 


as a rival, but if more had seemed implied, the fault must 
have been in her misapprehension. She wished, by a gentle 
remonstrance, to remind Isabella of her situation, and 
make her aware of this double unkindness; but for 
remonstrance, either opportunity or comprehension was 
always against her. If able to suggest a hint, Isabella could 
never understand it. In this distress, the intended 
departure of the Tilney family became her chief 
consolation; their journey into Gloucestershire was to take 
place within a few days, and Captain Tilney’s removal 
would at least restore peace to every heart but his own. But 
Captain Tilney had at present no intention of removing; he 
was not to be of the party to Northanger; he was to 
continue at Bath. When Catherine knew this, her resolution 
was directly made. She spoke to Henry Tilney on the 
subject, regretting his brother’s evident partiality for Miss 
Thorpe, and entreating him to make known her prior 
engagement. 

“My brother does know it,” was Henry’s answer. 

“Does he? Then why does he stay here?” 

He made no reply, and was beginning to talk of 
something else; but she eagerly continued, “Why do not 
you persuade him to go away? The longer he stays, the 
worse it will be for him at last. Pray advise him for his own 
sake, and for everybody’s sake, to leave Bath directly. 
Absence will in time make him comfortable again; but he 
can have no hope here, and it is only staying to be 
miserable.” 

Henry smiled and said, “I am sure my brother would not 
wish to do that.” 

“Then you will persuade him to go away?” 

“Persuasion is not at command; but pardon me, if I 
cannot even endeavour to persuade him. I have myself told 
him that Miss Thorpe is engaged. He knows what he is 
about, and must be his own master.” 


“No, he does not know what he is about,” cried 
Catherine; “he does not know the pain he is giving my 
brother. Not that James has ever told me so, but I am sure 
he is very uncomfortable.” 

“And are you sure it is my brother’s doing?” 

“Yes, very sure.” 

“Is it my brother’s attentions to Miss Thorpe, or Miss 
Thorpe’s admission of them, that gives the pain?” 

“Ts not it the same thing?” 

“T think Mr. Morland would acknowledge a difference. No 
man is offended by another man’s admiration of the woman 
he loves; it is the woman only who can make it a torment.” 

Catherine blushed for her friend, and said, “Isabella is 
wrong. But I am sure she cannot mean to torment, for she 
is very much attached to my brother. She has been in love 
with him ever since they first met, and while my father’s 
consent was uncertain, she fretted herself almost into a 
fever. You know she must be attached to him.” 

“T understand: she is in love with James, and flirts with 
Frederick.” 

“Oh! no, not flirts. A woman in love with one man cannot 
flirt with another.” 

“It is probable that she will neither love so well, nor flirt 
so well, as she might do either singly. The gentlemen must 
each give up a little.” 

After a short pause, Catherine resumed with, “Then you 
do not believe Isabella so very much attached to my 
brother?” 

“T can have no opinion on that subject.” 

“But what can your brother mean? If he knows her 
engagement, what can he mean by his behaviour?” 

“You are a very close questioner.” 

“Am I? I only ask what I want to be told.” 

“But do you only ask what I can be expected to tell?” 

“Yes, I think so; for you must know your brother’s heart.” 


“My brother’s heart, as you term it, on the present 
occasion, I assure you I can only guess at.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! Nay, if it is to be guesswork, let us all guess for 
ourselves. To be guided by second-hand conjecture is 
pitiful. The premises are before you. My brother is a lively 
and perhaps sometimes a thoughtless young man; he has 
had about a week’s acquaintance with your friend, and he 
has known her engagement almost as long as he has known 
her.” 

“Well,” said Catherine, after some moments’ 
consideration, “you may be able to guess at your brother’s 
intentions from all this; but I am sure I cannot. But is not 
your father uncomfortable about it? Does not he want 
Captain Tilney to go away? Sure, if your father were to 
speak to him, he would go.” 

“My dear Miss Morland,” said Henry, “in this amiable 
solicitude for your brother’s comfort, may you not be a little 
mistaken? Are you not carried a little too far? Would he 
thank you, either on his own account or Miss Thorpe’s, for 
supposing that her affection, or at least her good behaviour, 
is only to be secured by her seeing nothing of Captain 
Tilney? Is he safe only in solitude? Or is her heart constant 
to him only when unsolicited by anyone else? He cannot 
think this — and you may be sure that he would not have 
you think it. I will not say, ‘Do not be uneasy,’ because I 
know that you are so, at this moment; but be as little 
uneasy as you can. You have no doubt of the mutual 
attachment of your brother and your friend; depend upon 
it, therefore, that real jealousy never can exist between 
them; depend upon it that no disagreement between them 
can be of any duration. Their hearts are open to each other, 
as neither heart can be to you; they know exactly what is 
required and what can be borne; and you may be certain 
that one will never tease the other beyond what is known to 
be pleasant.” 


Perceiving her still to look doubtful and grave, he added, 
“Though Frederick does not leave Bath with us, he will 
probably remain but a very short time, perhaps only a few 
days behind us. His leave of absence will soon expire, and 
he must return to his regiment. And what will then be their 
acquaintance? The mess-room will drink Isabella Thorpe for 
a fortnight, and she will laugh with your brother over poor 
Tilney’s passion for a month.” 

Catherine would contend no longer against comfort. She 
had resisted its approaches during the whole length of a 
speech, but it now carried her captive. Henry Tilney must 
know best. She blamed herself for the extent of her fears, 
and resolved never to think so seriously on the subject 
again. 

Her resolution was supported by Isabella’s behaviour in 
their parting interview. The Thorpes spent the last evening 
of Catherine’s stay in Pulteney Street, and nothing passed 
between the lovers to excite her uneasiness, or make her 
quit them in apprehension. James was in excellent spirits, 
and Isabella most engagingly placid. Her tenderness for 
her friend seemed rather the first feeling of her heart; but 
that at such a moment was allowable; and once she gave 
her lover a flat contradiction, and once she drew back her 
hand; but Catherine remembered Henry’s instructions, and 
placed it all to judicious affection. The embraces, tears, and 
promises of the parting fair ones may be fancied. 


CHAPTER 20 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen were sorry to lose their young friend, 
whose good humour and cheerfulness had made her a 
valuable companion, and in the promotion of whose 
enjoyment their own had been gently increased. Her 
happiness in going with Miss Tilney, however, prevented 
their wishing it otherwise; and, as they were to remain only 
one more week in Bath themselves, her quitting them now 
would not long be felt. Mr. Allen attended her to Milsom 
Street, where she was to breakfast, and saw her seated 
with the kindest welcome among her new friends; but so 
great was her agitation in finding herself as one of the 
family, and so fearful was she of not doing exactly what was 
right, and of not being able to preserve their good opinion, 
that, in the embarrassment of the first five minutes, she 
could almost have wished to return with him to Pulteney 
Street. 

Miss Tilney’s manners and Henry’s smile soon did away 
some of her unpleasant feelings; but still she was far from 
being at ease; nor could the incessant attentions of the 
general himself entirely reassure her. Nay, perverse as it 
seemed, she doubted whether she might not have felt less, 
had she been less attended to. His anxiety for her comfort 
— his continual solicitations that she would eat, and his 
often-expressed fears of her seeing nothing to her taste — 
though never in her life before had she beheld half such 
variety on a breakfast-table — made it impossible for her to 
forget for a moment that she was a visitor. She felt utterly 
unworthy of such respect, and knew not how to reply to it. 
Her tranquillity was not improved by the general’s 
impatience for the appearance of his eldest son, nor by the 
displeasure he expressed at his laziness when Captain 
Tilney at last came down. She was quite pained by the 


severity of his father’s’ reproof, which seemed 
disproportionate to the offence; and much was her concern 
increased when she found herself the principal cause of the 
lecture, and that his tardiness was chiefly resented from 
being disrespectful to her. This was placing her in a very 
uncomfortable situation, and she felt great compassion for 
Captain Tilney, without being able to hope for his goodwill. 

He listened to his father in silence, and attempted not 
any defence, which confirmed her in fearing that the 
inquietude of his mind, on Isabella’s account, might, by 
keeping him long sleepless, have been the real cause of his 
rising late. It was the first time of her being decidedly in his 
company, and she had hoped to be now able to form her 
opinion of him; but she scarcely heard his voice while his 
father remained in the room; and even afterwards, so much 
were his spirits affected, she could distinguish nothing but 
these words, in a whisper to Eleanor, “How glad I shall be 
when you are all off.” 

The bustle of going was not pleasant. The clock struck 
ten while the trunks were carrying down, and the general 
had fixed to be out of Milsom Street by that hour. His 
greatcoat, instead of being brought for him to put on 
directly, was spread out in the curricle in which he was to 
accompany his son. The middle seat of the chaise was not 
drawn out, though there were three people to go in it, and 
his daughter’s maid had so crowded it with parcels that 
Miss Morland would not have room to sit; and, so much was 
he influenced by this apprehension when he handed her in, 
that she had some difficulty in saving her own new writing- 
desk from being thrown out into the street. At last, 
however, the door was closed upon the three females, and 
they set off at the sober pace in which the handsome, 
highly fed four horses of a gentleman usually perform a 
journey of thirty miles: such was the distance of 
Northanger from Bath, to be now divided into two equal 
stages. Catherine’s spirits revived as they drove from the 


door; for with Miss Tilney she felt no restraint; and, with 
the interest of a road entirely new to her, of an abbey 
before, and a curricle behind, she caught the last view of 
Bath without any regret, and met with every milestone 
before she expected it. The tediousness of a two hours’ wait 
at Petty France, in which there was nothing to be done but 
to eat without being hungry, and loiter about without 
anything to see, next followed — and her admiration of the 
style in which they travelled, of the fashionable chaise and 
four — postilions handsomely liveried, rising so regularly in 
their stirrups, and numerous outriders properly mounted, 
sunk a little under this consequent inconvenience. Had 
their party been perfectly agreeable, the delay would have 
been nothing; but General Tilney, though so charming a 
man, seemed always a check upon his children’s spirits, 
and scarcely anything was said but by himself; the 
observation of which, with his discontent at whatever the 
inn afforded, and his angry impatience at the waiters, made 
Catherine grow every moment more in awe of him, and 
appeared to lengthen the two hours into four. At last, 
however, the order of release was given; and much was 
Catherine then surprised by the general’s proposal of her 
taking his place in his son’s curricle for the rest of the 
journey: “the day was fine, and he was anxious for her 
seeing as much of the country as possible.” 

The remembrance of Mr. Allen’s opinion, respecting 
young men’s open carriages, made her blush at the 
mention of such a plan, and her first thought was to decline 
it; but her second was of greater deference for General 
Tilney’s judgment; he could not propose anything improper 
for her; and, in the course of a few minutes, she found 
herself with Henry in the curricle, as happy a being as ever 
existed. A very short trial convinced her that a curricle was 
the prettiest equipage in the world; the chaise and four 
wheeled off with some grandeur, to be sure, but it was a 
heavy and troublesome business, and she could not easily 


forget its having stopped two hours at Petty France. Half 
the time would have been enough for the curricle, and so 
nimbly were the light horses disposed to move, that, had 
not the general chosen to have his own carriage lead the 
way, they could have passed it with ease in half a minute. 
But the merit of the curricle did not all belong to the 
horses; Henry drove so well — so quietly — without making 
any disturbance, without parading to her, or swearing at 
them: so different from the only gentleman-coachman 
whom it was in her power to compare him with! And then 
his hat sat so well, and the innumerable capes of his 
greatcoat looked so becomingly important! To be driven by 
him, next to being dancing with him, was certainly the 
greatest happiness in the world. In addition to every other 
delight, she had now that of listening to her own praise; of 
being thanked at least, on his sister’s account, for her 
kindness in thus becoming her visitor; of hearing it ranked 
as real friendship, and described as creating real gratitude. 
His sister, he said, was uncomfortably circumstanced — she 
had no female companion — and, in the frequent absence of 
her father, was sometimes without any companion at all. 

“But how can that be?” said Catherine. “Are not you with 
her?” 

“Northanger is not more than half my home; I have an 
establishment at my own house in Woodston, which is 
nearly twenty miles from my father’s, and some of my time 
is necessarily spent there.” 

“How sorry you must be for that!” 

“T am always sorry to leave Eleanor.” 

“Yes; but besides your affection for her, you must be so 
fond of the abbey! After being used to such a home as the 
abbey, an ordinary parsonage-house must be very 
disagreeable.” 

He smiled, and said, “You have formed a very favourable 
idea of the abbey.” 


“To be sure, I have. Is not it a fine old place, just like 
what one reads about?” 

“And are you prepared to encounter all the horrors that a 
building such as ‘what one reads about’ may produce? 
Have you a stout heart? Nerves fit for sliding panels and 
tapestry?” 

“Oh! yes — I do not think I should be easily frightened, 
because there would be so many people in the house — and 
besides, it has never been uninhabited and left deserted for 
years, and then the family come back to it unawares, 
without giving any notice, as generally happens.” 

“No, certainly. We shall not have to explore our way into 
a hall dimly lighted by the expiring embers of a wood fire — 
nor be obliged to spread our beds on the floor of a room 
without windows, doors, or furniture. But you must be 
aware that when a young lady is (by whatever means) 
introduced into a dwelling of this kind, she is always lodged 
apart from the rest of the family. While they snugly repair 
to their own end of the house, she is formally conducted by 
Dorothy, the ancient housekeeper, up a different staircase, 
and along many gloomy passages, into an apartment never 
used since some cousin or kin died in it about twenty years 
before. Can you stand such a ceremony as this? Will not 
your mind misgive you when you find yourself in this 
gloomy chamber — too lofty and extensive for you, with 
only the feeble rays of a single lamp to take in its size — its 
walls hung with tapestry exhibiting figures as large as life, 
and the bed, of dark green stuff or purple velvet, 
presenting even a funereal appearance? Will not your heart 
sink within you?” 

“Oh! But this will not happen to me, I am sure.” 

“How fearfully will you examine the furniture of your 
apartment! And what will you discern? Not tables, toilettes, 
wardrobes, or drawers, but on one side perhaps the 
remains of a broken lute, on the other a ponderous chest 
which no efforts can open, and over the fireplace the 


portrait of some handsome warrior, whose features will so 
incomprehensibly strike you, that you will not be able to 
withdraw your eyes from it. Dorothy, meanwhile, no less 
struck by your appearance, gazes on you in great agitation, 
and drops a few unintelligible hints. To raise your spirits, 
moreover, she gives you reason to suppose that the part of 
the abbey you inhabit is undoubtedly haunted, and informs 
you that you will not have a single domestic within call. 
With this parting cordial she curtsies off — you listen to the 
sound of her receding footsteps as long as the last echo can 
reach you — and when, with fainting spirits, you attempt to 
fasten your door, you discover, with increased alarm, that it 
has no lock.” 

“Oh! Mr. Tilney, how frightful! This is just like a book! 
But it cannot really happen to me. I am sure your 
housekeeper is not really Dorothy. Well, what then?” 

“Nothing further to alarm perhaps may occur the first 
night. After surmounting your unconquerable horror of the 
bed, you will retire to rest, and get a few hours’ unquiet 
slumber. But on the second, or at farthest the third night 
after your arrival, you will probably have a violent storm. 
Peals of thunder so loud as to seem to shake the edifice to 
its foundation will roll round the neighbouring mountains — 
and during the frightful gusts of wind which accompany it, 
you will probably think you discern (for your lamp is not 
extinguished) one part of the hanging more violently 
agitated than the rest. Unable of course to repress your 
curiosity in so favourable a moment for indulging it, you 
will instantly arise, and throwing your dressing-gown 
around you, proceed to examine this mystery. After a very 
short search, you will discover a division in the tapestry so 
artfully constructed as to defy the minutest inspection, and 
on opening it, a door will immediately appear — which 
door, being only secured by massy bars and a padlock, you 
will, after a few efforts, succeed in opening — and, with 


your lamp in your hand, will pass through it into a small 
vaulted room.” 

“No, indeed; I should be too much frightened to do any 
such thing.” 

“What! Not when Dorothy has given you to understand 
that there is a secret subterraneous communication 
between your apartment and the chapel of St. Anthony, 
scarcely two miles off? Could you shrink from so simple an 
adventure? No, no, you will proceed into this small vaulted 
room, and through this into several others, without 
perceiving anything very remarkable in either. In one 
perhaps there may be a dagger, in another a few drops of 
blood, and in a third the remains of some instrument of 
torture; but there being nothing in all this out of the 
common way, and your lamp being nearly exhausted, you 
will return towards your own apartment. In repassing 
through the small vaulted room, however, your eyes will be 
attracted towards a large, old-fashioned cabinet of ebony 
and gold, which, though narrowly examining the furniture 
before, you had passed unnoticed. Impelled by an 
irresistible presentiment, you will eagerly advance to it, 
unlock its folding doors, and search into every drawer — 
but for some time without discovering anything of 
importance — perhaps nothing but a considerable hoard of 
diamonds. At last, however, by touching a secret spring, an 
inner compartment will open — a roll of paper appears — 
you seize it — it contains many sheets of manuscript — you 
hasten with the precious treasure into your own chamber, 
but scarcely have you been able to decipher ‘Oh! Thou — 
whomsoever thou mayst be, into whose hands these 
memoirs of the wretched Matilda may fall’ — when your 
lamp suddenly expires in the socket, and leaves you in total 
darkness.” 

“Oh! No, no — do not say so. Well, go on.” 

But Henry was too much amused by the interest he had 
raised to be able to carry it farther; he could no longer 


command solemnity either of subject or voice, and was 
obliged to entreat her to use her own fancy in the perusal 
of Matilda’s woes. Catherine, recollecting herself, grew 
ashamed of her eagerness, and began earnestly to assure 
him that her attention had been fixed without the smallest 
apprehension of really meeting with what he related. “Miss 
Tilney, she was sure, would never put her into such a 
chamber as he had described! She was not at all afraid.” 

As they drew near the end of their journey, her 
impatience for a sight of the abbey — for some time 
suspended by his conversation on subjects very different — 
returned in full force, and every bend in the road was 
expected with solemn awe to afford a glimpse of its massy 
walls of grey stone, rising amidst a grove of ancient oaks, 
with the last beams of the sun playing in beautiful 
splendour on its high Gothic windows. But so low did the 
building stand, that she found herself passing through the 
great gates of the lodge into the very grounds of 
Northanger, without having discerned even an antique 
chimney. 

She knew not that she had any right to be surprised, but 
there was a something in this mode of approach which she 
certainly had not expected. To pass between lodges of a 
modern appearance, to find herself with such ease in the 
very precincts of the abbey, and driven so rapidly along a 
smooth, level road of fine gravel, without obstacle, alarm, 
or solemnity of any kind, struck her as odd and 
inconsistent. She was not long at leisure, however, for such 
considerations. A sudden scud of rain, driving full in her 
face, made it impossible for her to observe anything 
further, and fixed all her thoughts on the welfare of her 
new straw bonnet; and she was actually under the abbey 
walls, was springing, with Henry’s assistance, from the 
carriage, was beneath the shelter of the old porch, and had 
even passed on to the hall, where her friend and the 
general were waiting to welcome her, without feeling one 


awful foreboding of future misery to herself, or one 
moment’s suspicion of any past scenes of horror being 
acted within the solemn edifice. The breeze had not seemed 
to waft the sighs of the murdered to her; it had wafted 
nothing worse than a thick mizzling rain; and having given 
a good shake to her habit, she was ready to be shown into 
the common drawing-room, and capable of considering 
where she was. 

An abbey! Yes, it was delightful to be really in an abbey! 
But she doubted, as she looked round the room, whether 
anything within her observation would have given her the 
consciousness. The furniture was in all the profusion and 
elegance of modern taste. The fireplace, where she had 
expected the ample width and ponderous carving of former 
times, was contracted to a Rumford, with slabs of plain 
though handsome marble, and ornaments over it of the 
prettiest English china. The windows, to which she looked 
with peculiar dependence, from having heard the general 
talk of his preserving them in their Gothic form with 
reverential care, were yet less what her fancy had 
portrayed. To be sure, the pointed arch was preserved — 
the form of them was Gothic — they might be even 
casements — but every pane was so large, so clear, so light! 
To an imagination which had hoped for the smallest 
divisions, and the heaviest stone-work, for painted glass, 
dirt, and cobwebs, the difference was very distressing. 

The general, perceiving how her eye was employed, 
began to talk of the smallness of the room and simplicity of 
the furniture, where everything, being for daily use, 
pretended only to comfort, etc.; flattering himself, however, 
that there were some apartments in the Abbey not 
unworthy her notice — and was proceeding to mention the 
costly gilding of one in particular, when, taking out his 
watch, he stopped short to pronounce it with surprise 
within twenty minutes of five! This seemed the word of 
separation, and Catherine found herself hurried away by 


Miss Tilney in such a manner as convinced her that the 
strictest punctuality to the family hours would be expected 
at Northanger. 

Returning through the large and lofty hall, they ascended 
a broad staircase of shining oak, which, after many flights 
and many landing-places, brought them upon a long, wide 
gallery. On one side it had a range of doors, and it was 
lighted on the other by windows which Catherine had only 
time to discover looked into a quadrangle, before Miss 
Tilney led the way into a chamber, and scarcely staying to 
hope she would find it comfortable, left her with an anxious 
entreaty that she would make as little alteration as possible 
in her dress. 


CHAPTER 21 


A moment’s glance was enough to satisfy Catherine that 
her apartment was very unlike the one which Henry had 
endeavoured to alarm her by the description of. It was by 
no means unreasonably large, and contained neither 
tapestry nor velvet. The walls were papered, the floor was 
carpeted; the windows were neither less perfect nor more 
dim than those of the drawing-room below; the furniture, 
though not of the latest fashion, was handsome and 
comfortable, and the air of the room altogether far from 
uncheerful. Her heart instantaneously at ease on this point, 
she resolved to lose no time in particular examination of 
anything, as she greatly dreaded disobliging the general by 
any delay. Her habit therefore was thrown off with all 
possible haste, and she was preparing to unpin the linen 
package, which the chaise-seat had conveyed for her 
immediate accommodation, when her eye suddenly fell on a 
large high chest, standing back in a deep recess on one 
side of the fireplace. The sight of it made her start; and, 
forgetting everything else, she stood gazing on it in 
motionless wonder, while these thoughts crossed her: 

“This is strange indeed! I did not expect such a sight as 
this! An immense heavy chest! What can it hold? Why 
should it be placed here? Pushed back too, as if meant to 
be out of sight! I will look into it — cost me what it may, I 
will look into it — and directly too — by daylight. If I stay 
till evening my candle may go out.” She advanced and 
examined it closely: it was of cedar, curiously inlaid with 
some darker wood, and raised, about a foot from the 
ground, on a carved stand of the same. The lock was silver, 
though tarnished from age; at each end were the imperfect 
remains of handles also of silver, broken perhaps 
prematurely by some strange violence; and, on the centre 


of the lid, was a mysterious cipher, in the same metal. 
Catherine bent over it intently, but without being able to 
distinguish anything with certainty. She could not, in 
whatever direction she took it, believe the last letter to be a 
T; and yet that it should be anything else in that house was 
a circumstance to raise no common. degree _ of 
astonishment. If not originally theirs, by what strange 
events could it have fallen into the Tilney family? 

Her fearful curiosity was every moment growing greater; 
and seizing, with trembling hands, the hasp of the lock, she 
resolved at all hazards to satisfy herself at least as to its 
contents. With difficulty, for something seemed to resist her 
efforts, she raised the lid a few inches; but at that moment 
a sudden knocking at the door of the room made her, 
starting, quit her hold, and the lid closed with alarming 
violence. This ill-timed intruder was Miss Tilney’s maid, 
sent by her mistress to be of use to Miss Morland; and 
though Catherine immediately dismissed her, it recalled her 
to the sense of what she ought to be doing, and forced her, 
in spite of her anxious desire to penetrate this mystery, to 
proceed in her dressing without further delay. Her progress 
was not quick, for her thoughts and her eyes were still bent 
on the object so well calculated to interest and alarm; and 
though she dared not waste a moment upon a second 
attempt, she could not remain many paces from the chest. 
At length, however, having slipped one arm into her gown, 
her toilette seemed so nearly finished that the impatience 
of her curiosity might safely be indulged. One moment 
surely might be spared; and, so desperate should be the 
exertion of her strength, that, unless secured by 
supernatural means, the lid in one moment should be 
thrown back. With this spirit she sprang forward, and her 
confidence did not deceive her. Her resolute effort threw 
back the lid, and gave to her astonished eyes the view of a 
white cotton counterpane, properly folded, reposing at one 
end of the chest in undisputed possession! 


She was gazing on it with the first blush of surprise when 
Miss Tilney, anxious for her friend’s being ready, entered 
the room, and to the rising shame of having harboured for 
some minutes an absurd expectation, was then added the 
shame of being caught in so idle a search. “That is a 
curious old chest, is not it?” said Miss Tilney, as Catherine 
hastily closed it and turned away to the glass. “It is 
impossible to say how many generations it has been here. 
How it came to be first put in this room I know not, but I 
have not had it moved, because I thought it might 
sometimes be of use in holding hats and bonnets. The worst 
of it is that its weight makes it difficult to open. In that 
corner, however, it is at least out of the way.” 

Catherine had no leisure for speech, being at once 
blushing, tying her gown, and forming wise resolutions 
with the most violent dispatch. Miss Tilney gently hinted 
her fear of being late; and in half a minute they ran 
downstairs together, in an alarm not wholly unfounded, for 
General Tilney was pacing the drawing-room, his watch in 
his hand, and having, on the very instant of their entering, 
pulled the bell with violence, ordered “Dinner to be on 
table directly!” 

Catherine trembled at the emphasis with which he spoke, 
and sat pale and breathless, in a most humble mood, 
concerned for his children, and detesting old chests; and 
the general, recovering his politeness as he looked at her, 
spent the rest of his time in scolding his daughter for so 
foolishly hurrying her fair friend, who was absolutely out of 
breath from haste, when there was not the least occasion 
for hurry in the world: but Catherine could not at all get 
over the double distress of having involved her friend in a 
lecture and been a great simpleton herself, till they were 
happily seated at the dinner-table, when the general’s 
complacent smiles, and a good appetite of her own, 
restored her to peace. The dining-parlour was a noble 
room, suitable in its dimensions to a much larger drawing- 


room than the one in common use, and fitted up in a style 
of luxury and expense which was almost lost on the 
unpractised eye of Catherine, who saw little more than its 
Spaciousness and the number of their attendants. Of the 
former, she spoke aloud her admiration; and the general, 
with a very gracious countenance, acknowledged that it 
was by no means an ill-sized room, and further confessed 
that, though as careless on such subjects as most people, 
he did look upon a tolerably large eating-room as one of the 
necessaries of life; he supposed, however, “that she must 
have been used to much better-sized apartments at Mr. 
Allen’s?” 

“No, indeed,” was Catherine’s honest assurance; “Mr. 
Allen’s dining-parlour was not more than half as large,” and 
she had never seen so large a room as this in her life. The 
general’s good humour increased. Why, as he had such 
rooms, he thought it would be simple not to make use of 
them; but, upon his honour, he believed there might be 
more comfort in rooms of only half their size. Mr. Allen’s 
house, he was sure, must be exactly of the true size for 
rational happiness. 

The evening passed without any further disturbance, 
and, in the occasional absence of General Tilney, with much 
positive cheerfulness. It was only in his presence that 
Catherine felt the smallest fatigue from her journey; and 
even then, even in moments of languor or restraint, a sense 
of general happiness preponderated, and she could think of 
her friends in Bath without one wish of being with them. 

The night was stormy; the wind had been rising at 
intervals the whole afternoon; and by the time the party 
broke up, it blew and rained violently. Catherine, as she 
crossed the hall, listened to the tempest with sensations of 
awe; and, when she heard it rage round a corner of the 
ancient building and close with sudden fury a distant door, 
felt for the first time that she was really in an abbey. Yes, 
these were characteristic sounds; they brought to her 


recollection a countless variety of dreadful situations and 
horrid scenes, which such buildings had witnessed, and 
such storms ushered in; and most heartily did she rejoice in 
the happier circumstances attending her entrance within 
walls so solemn! She had nothing to dread from midnight 
assassins or drunken gallants. Henry had certainly been 
only in jest in what he had told her that morning. In a 
house so furnished, and so guarded, she could have nothing 
to explore or to suffer, and might go to her bedroom as 
securely as if it had been her own chamber at Fullerton. 
Thus wisely fortifying her mind, as she proceeded upstairs, 
she was enabled, especially on perceiving that Miss Tilney 
slept only two doors from her, to enter her room with a 
tolerably stout heart; and her spirits were immediately 
assisted by the cheerful blaze of a wood fire. “How much 
better is this,” said she, as she walked to the fender—” how 
much better to find a fire ready lit, than to have to wait 
shivering in the cold till all the family are in bed, as so 
many poor girls have been obliged to do, and then to have a 
faithful old servant frightening one by coming in with a 
faggot! How glad I am that Northanger is what it is! If it 
had been like some other places, I do not know that, in 
such a night as this, I could have answered for my courage: 
but now, to be sure, there is nothing to alarm one.” 

She looked round the room. The window curtains seemed 
in motion. It could be nothing but the violence of the wind 
penetrating through the divisions of the shutters; and she 
stepped boldly forward, carelessly humming a tune, to 
assure herself of its being so, peeped courageously behind 
each curtain, saw nothing on either low window seat to 
scare her, and on placing a hand against the shutter, felt 
the strongest conviction of the wind’s force. A glance at the 
old chest, as she turned away from this examination, was 
not without its use; she scorned the causeless fears of an 
idle fancy, and began with a most happy indifference to 
prepare herself for bed. “She should take her time; she 


should not hurry herself; she did not care if she were the 
last person up in the house. But she would not make up her 
fire; that would seem cowardly, as if she wished for the 
protection of light after she were in bed.” The fire therefore 
died away, and Catherine, having spent the best part of an 
hour in her arrangements, was beginning to think of 
stepping into bed, when, on giving a parting glance round 
the room, she was struck by the appearance of a high, old- 
fashioned black cabinet, which, though in a situation 
conspicuous enough, had never caught her notice before. 
Henry’s words, his description of the ebony cabinet which 
was to escape her observation at first, immediately rushed 
across her; and though there could be nothing really in it, 
there was something whimsical, it was certainly a very 
remarkable coincidence! She took her candle and looked 
closely at the cabinet. It was not absolutely ebony and gold; 
but it was japan, black and yellow japan of the handsomest 
kind; and as she held her candle, the yellow had very much 
the effect of gold. The key was in the door, and she had a 
strange fancy to look into it; not, however, with the smallest 
expectation of finding anything, but it was so very odd, 
after what Henry had said. In short, she could not sleep till 
she had examined it. So, placing the candle with great 
caution on a chair, she seized the key with a very tremulous 
hand and tried to turn it; but it resisted her utmost 
strength. Alarmed, but not discouraged, she tried it another 
way; a bolt flew, and she believed herself successful; but 
how strangely mysterious! The door was still immovable. 
She paused a moment in breathless wonder. The wind 
roared down the chimney, the rain beat in torrents against 
the windows, and everything seemed to speak the 
awfulness of her situation. To retire to bed, however, 
unsatisfied on such a point, would be vain, since sleep must 
be impossible with the consciousness of a cabinet so 
mysteriously closed in her immediate vicinity. Again, 
therefore, she applied herself to the key, and after moving 


it in every possible way for some instants with the 
determined celerity of hope’s last effort, the door suddenly 
yielded to her hand: her heart leaped with exultation at 
such a victory, and having thrown open each folding door, 
the second being secured only by bolts of less wonderful 
construction than the lock, though in that her eye could not 
discern anything unusual, a double range of small drawers 
appeared in view, with some larger drawers above and 
below them; and in the centre, a small door, closed also 
with a lock and key, secured in all probability a cavity of 
importance. 

Catherine’s heart beat quick, but her courage did not fail 
her. With a cheek flushed by hope, and an eye straining 
with curiosity, her fingers grasped the handle of a drawer 
and drew it forth. It was entirely empty. With less alarm 
and greater eagerness she seized a second, a third, a 
fourth; each was equally empty. Not one was _ left 
unsearched, and in not one was anything found. Well read 
in the art of concealing a treasure, the possibility of false 
linings to the drawers did not escape her, and she felt 
round each with anxious acuteness in vain. The place in the 
middle alone remained now unexplored; and though she 
had “never from the first had the smallest idea of finding 
anything in any part of the cabinet, and was not in the least 
disappointed at her ill success thus far, it would be foolish 
not to examine it thoroughly while she was about it.” It was 
some time however before she could unfasten the door, the 
same difficulty occurring in the management of this inner 
lock as of the outer; but at length it did open; and not vain, 
as hitherto, was her search; her quick eyes directly fell on a 
roll of paper pushed back into the further part of the cavity, 
apparently for concealment, and her feelings at that 
moment were indescribable. Her heart fluttered, her knees 
trembled, and her cheeks grew pale. She seized, with an 
unsteady hand, the precious manuscript, for half a glance 
sufficed to ascertain written characters; and while she 


acknowledged with awful sensations. this _ striking 
exemplification of what Henry had foretold, resolved 
instantly to peruse every line before she attempted to rest. 
The dimness of the light her candle emitted made her 
turn to it with alarm; but there was no danger of its sudden 
extinction; it had yet some hours to burn; and that she 
might not have any greater difficulty in distinguishing the 
writing than what its ancient date might occasion, she 
hastily snuffed it. Alas! It was snuffed and extinguished in 
one. A lamp could not have expired with more awful effect. 
Catherine, for a few moments, was motionless with horror. 
It was done completely; not a remnant of light in the wick 
could give hope to the rekindling breath. Darkness 
impenetrable and immovable filled the room. A violent gust 
of wind, rising with sudden fury, added fresh horror to the 
moment. Catherine trembled from head to foot. In the 
pause which succeeded, a sound like receding footsteps 
and the closing of a distant door struck on her affrighted 
ear. Human nature could support no more. A cold sweat 
stood on her forehead, the manuscript fell from her hand, 
and groping her way to the bed, she jumped hastily in, and 
sought some suspension of agony by creeping far 
underneath the clothes. To close her eyes in sleep that 
night, she felt must be entirely out of the question. With a 
curiosity so justly awakened, and feelings in every way so 
agitated, repose must be absolutely impossible. The storm 
too abroad so dreadful! She had not been used to feel 
alarm from wind, but now every blast seemed fraught with 
awful intelligence. The manuscript so wonderfully found, so 
wonderfully accomplishing the morning’s prediction, how 
was it to be accounted for? What could it contain? To whom 
could it relate? By what means could it have been so long 
concealed? And how singularly strange that it should fall to 
her lot to discover it! Till she had made herself mistress of 
its contents, however, she could have neither repose nor 
comfort; and with the sun’s first rays she was determined 


to peruse it. But many were the tedious hours which must 
yet intervene. She shuddered, tossed about in her bed, and 
envied every quiet sleeper. The storm still raged, and 
various were the noises, more terrific even than the wind, 
which struck at intervals on her startled ear. The very 
curtains of her bed seemed at one moment in motion, and 
at another the lock of her door was agitated, as if by the 
attempt of somebody to enter. Hollow murmurs seemed to 
creep along the gallery, and more than once her blood was 
chilled by the sound of distant moans. Hour after hour 
passed away, and the wearied Catherine had heard three 
proclaimed by all the clocks in the house before the 
tempest subsided or she unknowingly fell fast asleep. 


CHAPTER 22 


The housemaid’s folding back her window-shutters at eight 
o’clock the next day was the sound which first roused 
Catherine; and she opened her eyes, wondering that they 
could ever have been closed, on objects of cheerfulness; 
her fire was already burning, and a bright morning had 
succeeded the tempest of the night. Instantaneously, with 
the consciousness of existence, returned her recollection of 
the manuscript; and springing from the bed in the very 
moment of the maid’s going away, she eagerly collected 
every scattered sheet which had burst from the roll on its 
falling to the ground, and flew back to enjoy the luxury of 
their perusal on her pillow. She now plainly saw that she 
must not expect a manuscript of equal length with the 
generality of what she had shuddered over in books, for the 
roll, seeming to consist entirely of small disjointed sheets, 
was altogether but of trifling size, and much less than she 
had supposed it to be at first. 

Her greedy eye glanced rapidly over a page. She started 
at its import. Could it be possible, or did not her senses 
play her false? An inventory of linen, in coarse and modern 
characters, seemed all that was before her! If the evidence 
of sight might be trusted, she held a washing-bill in her 
hand. She seized another sheet, and saw the same articles 
with little variation; a third, a fourth, and a fifth presented 
nothing new. Shirts, stockings, cravats, and waistcoats 
faced her in each. Two others, penned by the same hand, 
marked an expenditure scarcely more interesting, in 
letters, hair-powder, shoe-string, and breeches-ball. And 
the larger sheet, which had enclosed the rest, seemed by 
its first cramp line, “To poultice chestnut mare” — a 
farrier’s bill! Such was the collection of papers (left 
perhaps, as she could then suppose, by the negligence of a 


servant in the place whence she had taken them) which had 
filled her with expectation and alarm, and robbed her of 
half her night’s rest! She felt humbled to the dust. Could 
not the adventure of the chest have taught her wisdom? A 
corner of it, catching her eye as she lay, seemed to rise up 
in judgment against her. Nothing could now be clearer than 
the absurdity of her recent fancies. To suppose that a 
manuscript of many generations back could have remained 
undiscovered in a room such as that, so modern, so 
habitable! — Or that she should be the first to possess the 
skill of unlocking a cabinet, the key of which was open to 
all! 

How could she have so imposed on herself? Heaven 
forbid that Henry Tilney should ever know her folly! And it 
was in a great measure his own doing, for had not the 
cabinet appeared so exactly to agree with his description of 
her adventures, she should never have felt the smallest 
curiosity about it. This was the only comfort that occurred. 
Impatient to get rid of those hateful evidences of her folly, 
those detestable papers then scattered over the bed, she 
rose directly, and folding them up as nearly as possible in 
the same shape as before, returned them to the same spot 
within the cabinet, with a very hearty wish that no 
untoward accident might ever bring them forward again, to 
disgrace her even with herself. 

Why the locks should have been so difficult to open, 
however, was still something remarkable, for she could now 
manage them with perfect ease. In this there was surely 
something mysterious, and she indulged in the flattering 
suggestion for half a minute, till the possibility of the door’s 
having been at first unlocked, and of being herself its 
fastener, darted into her head, and cost her another blush. 

She got away as soon as she could from a room in which 
her conduct produced such unpleasant reflections, and 
found her way with all speed to the breakfast-parlour, as it 
had been pointed out to her by Miss Tilney the evening 


before. Henry was alone in it; and his immediate hope of 
her having been undisturbed by the tempest, with an arch 
reference to the character of the building they inhabited, 
was rather distressing. For the world would she not have 
her weakness suspected, and yet, unequal to an absolute 
falsehood, was constrained to acknowledge that the wind 
had kept her awake a little. “But we have a charming 
morning after it,” she added, desiring to get rid of the 
subject; “and storms and sleeplessness are nothing when 
they are over. What beautiful hyacinths! I have just learnt 
to love a hyacinth.” 

“And how might you learn? By accident or argument?” 

“Your sister taught me; I cannot tell how. Mrs. Allen used 
to take pains, year after year, to make me like them; but I 
never could, till I saw them the other day in Milsom Street; 
I am naturally indifferent about flowers.” 

“But now you love a hyacinth. So much the better. You 
have gained a new source of enjoyment, and it is well to 
have as many holds upon happiness as possible. Besides, a 
taste for flowers is always desirable in your sex, as a means 
of getting you out of doors, and tempting you to more 
frequent exercise than you would otherwise take. And 
though the love of a hyacinth may be rather domestic, who 
can tell, the sentiment once raised, but you may in time 
come to love a rose?” 

“But I do not want any such pursuit to get me out of 
doors. The pleasure of walking and breathing fresh air is 
enough for me, and in fine weather I am out more than half 
my time. Mamma says I am never within.” 

“At any rate, however, I am pleased that you have learnt 
to love a hyacinth. The mere habit of learning to love is the 
thing; and a teachableness of disposition in a young lady is 
a great blessing. Has my sister a pleasant mode of 
instruction?” 

Catherine was saved the embarrassment of attempting 
an answer by the entrance of the general, whose smiling 


compliments announced a happy state of mind, but whose 
gentle hint of sympathetic early rising did not advance her 
composure. 

The elegance of the breakfast set forced itself on 
Catherine’s notice when they were seated at table; and, 
lucidly, it had been the general’s choice. He was enchanted 
by her approbation of his taste, confessed it to be neat and 
simple, thought it right to encourage the manufacture of 
his country; and for his part, to his uncritical palate, the tea 
was as well flavoured from the clay of Staffordshire, as 
from that of Dresden or Save. But this was quite an old set, 
purchased two years ago. The manufacture was much 
improved since that time; he had seen some beautiful 
specimens when last in town, and had he not been perfectly 
without vanity of that kind, might have been tempted to 
order a new set. He trusted, however, that an opportunity 
might ere long occur of selecting one — though not for 
himself. Catherine was probably the only one of the party 
who did not understand him. 

Shortly after breakfast Henry left them for Woodston, 
where business required and would keep him two or three 
days. They all attended in the hall to see him mount his 
horse, and immediately on re-entering the breakfast-room, 
Catherine walked to a window in the hope of catching 
another glimpse of his figure. “This is a somewhat heavy 
call upon your brother’s fortitude,” observed the general to 
Eleanor. “Woodston will make but a sombre appearance 
today.” 

“Ts it a pretty place?” asked Catherine. 

“What say you, Eleanor? Speak your opinion, for ladies 
can best tell the taste of ladies in regard to places as well 
as men. I think it would be acknowledged by the most 
impartial eye to have many recommendations. The house 
stands among fine meadows facing the south-east, with an 
excellent kitchen-garden in the same aspect; the walls 
surrounding which I built and stocked myself about ten 


years ago, for the benefit of my son. It is a family living, 
Miss Morland; and the property in the place being chiefly 
my own, you may believe I take care that it shall not be a 
bad one. Did Henry’s income depend solely on this living, 
he would not be ill-provided for. Perhaps it may seem odd, 
that with only two younger children, I should think any 
profession necessary for him; and certainly there are 
moments when we could all wish him disengaged from 
every tie of business. But though I may not exactly make 
converts of you young ladies, I am sure your father, Miss 
Morland, would agree with me in thinking it expedient to 
give every young man some employment. The money is 
nothing, it is not an object, but employment is the thing. 
Even Frederick, my eldest son, you see, who will perhaps 
inherit as considerable a landed property as any private 
man in the county, has his profession.” 

The imposing effect of this last argument was equal to 
his wishes. The silence of the lady proved it to be 
unanswerable. 

Something had been said the evening before of her being 
shown over the house, and he now offered himself as her 
conductor; and though Catherine had hoped to explore it 
accompanied only by his daughter, it was a proposal of too 
much happiness in itself, under any circumstances, not to 
be gladly accepted; for she had been already eighteen 
hours in the abbey, and had seen only a few of its rooms. 
The netting-box, just leisurely drawn forth, was closed with 
joyful haste, and she was ready to attend him in a moment. 
“And when they had gone over the house, he promised 
himself moreover the pleasure of accompanying her into 
the shrubberies and _ garden.” She _ curtsied her 
acquiescence. “But perhaps it might be more agreeable to 
her to make those her first object. The weather was at 
present favourable, and at this time of year the uncertainty 
was very great of its continuing so. Which would she 
prefer? He was equally at her service. Which did his 


daughter think would most accord with her fair friend’s 
wishes? But he thought he could discern. Yes, he certainly 
read in Miss Morland’s eyes a judicious desire of making 
use of the present smiling weather. But when did she judge 
amiss? The abbey would be always safe and dry. He yielded 
implicitly, and would fetch his hat and attend them in a 
moment.” He left the room, and Catherine, with a 
disappointed, anxious face, began to speak of her 
unwillingness that he should be taking them out of doors 
against his own inclination, under a mistaken idea of 
pleasing her; but she was stopped by Miss Tilney’s saying, 
with a little confusion, “I believe it will be wisest to take the 
morning while it is so fine; and do not be uneasy on my 
father’s account; he always walks out at this time of day.” 

Catherine did not exactly know how this was to be 
understood. Why was Miss Tilney embarrassed? Could 
there be any unwillingness on the general’s side to show 
her over the abbey? The proposal was his own. And was not 
it odd that he should always take his walk so early? Neither 
her father nor Mr. Allen did so. It was certainly very 
provoking. She was all impatience to see the house, and 
had scarcely any curiosity about the grounds. If Henry had 
been with them indeed! But now she should not know what 
was picturesque when she saw it. Such were her thoughts, 
but she kept them to herself, and put on her bonnet in 
patient discontent. 

She was struck, however, beyond her expectation, by the 
grandeur of the abbey, as she saw it for the first time from 
the lawn. The whole building enclosed a large court; and 
two sides of the quadrangle, rich in Gothic ornaments, 
stood forward for admiration. The remainder was shut off 
by knolls of old trees, or luxuriant plantations, and the 
steep woody hills rising behind, to give it shelter, were 
beautiful even in the leafless month of March. Catherine 
had seen nothing to compare with it; and her feelings of 
delight were so strong, that without waiting for any better 


authority, she boldly burst forth in wonder and praise. The 
general listened with assenting gratitude; and it seemed as 
if his own estimation of Northanger had waited unfixed till 
that hour. 

The kitchen-garden was to be next admired, and he led 
the way to it across a small portion of the park. 

The number of acres contained in this garden was such 
as Catherine could not listen to without dismay, being more 
than double the extent of all Mr. Allen’s, as well as her 
father’s, including church-yard and orchard. The walls 
seemed countless in number, endless in length; a village of 
hot-houses seemed to arise among them, and a whole 
parish to be at work within the enclosure. The general was 
flattered by her looks of surprise, which told him almost as 
plainly, as he soon forced her to tell him in words, that she 
had never seen any gardens at all equal to them before; 
and he then modestly owned that, “without any ambition of 
that sort himself — without any solicitude about it — he did 
believe them to be unrivalled in the kingdom. If he had a 
hobby-horse, it was that. He loved a garden. Though 
careless enough in most matters of eating, he loved good 
fruit — or if he did not, his friends and children did. There 
were great vexations, however, attending such a garden as 
his. The utmost care could not always secure the most 
valuable fruits. The pinery had yielded only one hundred in 
the last year. Mr. Allen, he supposed, must feel these 
inconveniences as well as himself.” 

“No, not at all. Mr. Allen did not care about the garden, 
and never went into it.” 

With a triumphant smile of self-satisfaction, the general 
wished he could do the same, for he never entered his, 
without being vexed in some way or other, by its falling 
short of his plan. 

“How were Mr. Allen’s succession-houses worked?” 
describing the nature of his own as they entered them. 


“Mr. Allen had only one small hot-house, which Mrs. 
Allen had the use of for her plants in winter, and there was 
a fire in it now and then.” 

“He is a happy man!” said the general, with a look of 
very happy contempt. 

Having taken her into every division, and led her under 
every wall, till she was heartily weary of seeing and 
wondering, he suffered the girls at last to seize the 
advantage of an outer door, and then expressing his wish to 
examine the effect of some recent alterations about the tea- 
house, proposed it as no unpleasant extension of their walk, 
if Miss Morland were not tired. “But where are you going, 
Eleanor? Why do you choose that cold, damp path to it? 
Miss Morland will get wet. Our best way is across the 
park.” 

“This is so favourite a walk of mine,” said Miss Tilney, 
“that I always think it the best and nearest way. But 
perhaps it may be damp.” 

It was a narrow winding path through a thick grove of 
old Scotch firs; and Catherine, struck by its gloomy aspect, 
and eager to enter it, could not, even by the general’s 
disapprobation, be kept from stepping forward. He 
perceived her inclination, and having again urged the plea 
of health in vain, was too polite to make further opposition. 
He excused himself, however, from attending them: “The 
rays of the sun were not too cheerful for him, and he would 
meet them by another course.” He turned away; and 
Catherine was shocked to find how much her spirits were 
relieved by the separation. The shock, however, being less 
real than the relief, offered it no injury; and she began to 
talk with easy gaiety of the delightful melancholy which 
such a grove inspired. 

“Tam particularly fond of this spot,” said her companion, 
with a sigh. “It was my mother’s favourite walk.” 

Catherine had never heard Mrs. Tilney mentioned in the 
family before, and the interest excited by this tender 


remembrance showed itself directly in her altered 
countenance, and in the attentive pause with which she 
waited for something more. 

“T used to walk here so often with her!” added Eleanor; 
“though I never loved it then, as I have loved it since. At 
that time indeed I used to wonder at her choice. But her 
memory endears it now.” 

“And ought it not,” reflected Catherine, “to endear it to 
her husband? Yet the general would not enter it.” Miss 
Tilney continuing silent, she ventured to say, “Her death 
must have been a great affliction!” 

“A great and increasing one,” replied the other, in a low 
voice. “I was only thirteen when it happened; and though I 
felt my loss perhaps as strongly as one so young could feel 
it, I did not, I could not, then know what a loss it was.” She 
stopped for a moment, and then added, with great 
firmness, “I have no sister, you know — and though Henry 
— though my brothers are very affectionate, and Henry is a 
great deal here, which I am most thankful for, it is 
impossible for me not to be often solitary.” 

“To be sure you must miss him very much.” 

“A mother would have been always present. A mother 
would have been a constant friend; her influence would 
have been beyond all other.” 

“Was she a very charming woman? Was she handsome? 
Was there any picture of her in the abbey? And why had 
she been so partial to that grove? Was it from dejection of 
Spirits?” — were questions now eagerly poured forth; the 
first three received a ready affirmative, the two others were 
passed by; and Catherine’s interest in the deceased Mrs. 
Tilney augmented with every question, whether answered 
or not. Of her unhappiness in marriage, she felt persuaded. 
The general certainly had been an unkind husband. He did 
not love her walk: could he therefore have loved her? And 
besides, handsome as he was, there was a something in the 


turn of his features which spoke his not having behaved 
well to her. 

“Her picture, I suppose,” blushing at the consummate art 
of her own question, “hangs in your father’s room?” 

“No; it was intended for the drawing-room; but my father 
was dissatisfied with the painting, and for some time it had 
no place. Soon after her death I obtained it for my own, and 
hung it in my bed-chamber — where I shall be happy to 
show it you; it is very like.” Here was another proof. A 
portrait — very like — of a departed wife, not valued by the 
husband! He must have been dreadfully cruel to her! 

Catherine attempted no longer to hide from herself the 
nature of the feelings which, in spite of all his attentions, 
he had previously excited; and what had been terror and 
dislike before, was now absolute aversion. Yes, aversion! 
His cruelty to such a charming woman made him odious to 
her. She had often read of such characters, characters 
which Mr. Allen had been used to call unnatural and 
overdrawn; but here was proof positive of the contrary. 

She had just settled this point when the end of the path 
brought them directly upon the general; and in spite of all 
her virtuous indignation, she found herself again obliged to 
walk with him, listen to him, and even to smile when he 
smiled. Being no longer able, however, to receive pleasure 
from the surrounding objects, she soon began to walk with 
lassitude; the general perceived it, and with a concern for 
her health, which seemed to reproach her for her opinion of 
him, was most urgent for returning with his daughter to the 
house. He would follow them in a quarter of an hour. Again 
they parted — but Eleanor was called back in half a minute 
to receive a strict charge against taking her friend round 
the abbey till his return. This second instance of his anxiety 
to delay what she so much wished for struck Catherine as 
very remarkable. 


CHAPTER 23 


An hour passed away before the general came in, spent, on 
the part of his young guest, in no very favourable 
consideration of his character. “This lengthened absence, 
these solitary rambles, did not speak a mind at ease, or a 
conscience void of reproach.” At length he appeared; and, 
whatever might have been the gloom of his meditations, he 
could still smile with them. Miss Tilney, understanding in 
part her friend’s curiosity to see the house, soon revived 
the subject; and her father being, contrary to Catherine’s 
expectations, unprovided with any pretence for further 
delay, beyond that of stopping five minutes to order 
refreshments to be in the room by their return, was at last 
ready to escort them. 

They set forward; and, with a grandeur of air, a dignified 
step, which caught the eye, but could not shake the doubts 
of the well-read Catherine, he led the way across the hall, 
through the common drawing-room and one_ useless 
antechamber, into a room magnificent both in size and 
furniture — the real drawing-room, used only with company 
of consequence. It was very noble — very grand — very 
charming! — was all that Catherine had to say, for her 
indiscriminating eye scarcely discerned the colour of the 
satin; and all minuteness of praise, all praise that had much 
meaning, was supplied by the general: the costliness or 
elegance of any room’s fitting-up could be nothing to her; 
she cared for no furniture of a more modern date than the 
fifteenth century. When the general had satisfied his own 
curiosity, in a close examination of every well-known 
ornament, they proceeded into the library, an apartment, in 
its way, of equal magnificence, exhibiting a collection of 
books, on which an humble man might have looked with 
pride. Catherine heard, admired, and wondered with more 


genuine feeling than before — gathered all that she could 
from this storehouse of knowledge, by running over the 
titles of half a shelf, and was ready to proceed. But suites of 
apartments did not spring up with her wishes. Large as was 
the building, she had already visited the greatest part; 
though, on being told that, with the addition of the kitchen, 
the six or seven rooms she had now seen surrounded three 
sides of the court, she could scarcely believe it, or 
overcome the suspicion of there being many chambers 
secreted. It was some relief, however, that they were to 
return to the rooms in common use, by passing through a 
few of less importance, looking into the court, which, with 
occasional passages, not wholly unintricate, connected the 
different sides; and she was further soothed in her progress 
by being told that she was treading what had once been a 
cloister, having traces of cells pointed out, and observing 
several doors that were neither opened nor explained to 
her — by finding herself successively in a billiard-room, and 
in the general’s private apartment, without comprehending 
their connection, or being able to turn aright when she left 
them; and lastly, by passing through a dark little room, 
owning Henry’s authority, and strewed with his litter of 
books, guns, and greatcoats. 

From the dining-room, of which, though already seen, 
and always to be seen at five o’clock, the general could not 
forgo the pleasure of pacing out the length, for the more 
certain information of Miss Morland, as to what she neither 
doubted nor cared for, they proceeded by quick 
communication to the kitchen — the ancient kitchen of the 
convent, rich in the massy walls and smoke of former days, 
and in the stoves and hot closets of the present. The 
general’s improving hand had not loitered here: every 
modern invention to facilitate the labour of the cooks had 
been adopted within this, their spacious theatre; and, when 
the genius of others had failed, his own had often produced 
the perfection wanted. His endowments of this spot alone 


might at any time have placed him high among the 
benefactors of the convent. 

With the walls of the kitchen ended all the antiquity of 
the abbey; the fourth side of the quadrangle having, on 
account of its decaying state, been removed by the 
general’s father, and the present erected in its place. All 
that was venerable ceased here. The new building was not 
only new, but declared itself to be so; intended only for 
offices, and enclosed behind by stable-yards, no uniformity 
of architecture had been thought necessary. Catherine 
could have raved at the hand which had swept away what 
must have been beyond the value of all the rest, for the 
purposes of mere domestic economy; and would willingly 
have been spared the mortification of a walk through 
scenes so fallen, had the general allowed it; but if he had a 
vanity, it was in the arrangement of his offices; and as he 
was convinced that, to a mind like Miss Morland’s, a view 
of the accommodations and comforts, by which the labours 
of her inferiors were softened, must always be gratifying, 
he should make no apology for leading her on. They took a 
slight survey of all; and Catherine was impressed, beyond 
her expectation, by their multiplicity and their convenience. 
The purposes for which a few shapeless pantries and a 
comfortless scullery were deemed sufficient at Fullerton, 
were here carried on in appropriate divisions, commodious 
and roomy. The number of servants continually appearing 
did not strike her less than the number of their offices. 
Wherever they went, some pattened girl stopped to curtsy, 
or some footman in dishabille sneaked off. Yet this was an 
abbey! How inexpressibly different in these domestic 
arrangements from such as she had read about — from 
abbeys and castles, in which, though certainly larger than 
Northanger, all the dirty work of the house was to be done 
by two pair of female hands at the utmost. How they could 
get through it all had often amazed Mrs. Allen; and, when 


Catherine saw what was necessary here, she began to be 
amazed herself. 

They returned to the hall, that the chief staircase might 
be ascended, and the beauty of its wood, and ornaments of 
rich carving might be pointed out: having gained the top, 
they turned in an opposite direction from the gallery in 
which her room lay, and shortly entered one on the same 
plan, but superior in length and breadth. She was here 
shown successively into three large bed-chambers, with 
their dressing-rooms, most completely and handsomely 
fitted up; everything that money and taste could do, to give 
comfort and elegance to apartments, had been bestowed on 
these; and, being furnished within the last five years, they 
were perfect in all that would be generally pleasing, and 
wanting in all that could give pleasure to Catherine. As 
they were surveying the last, the general, after slightly 
naming a few of the distinguished characters by whom they 
had at times been honoured, turned with a smiling 
countenance to Catherine, and ventured to hope that 
henceforward some of their earliest tenants might be “our 
friends from Fullerton.” She felt the unexpected 
compliment, and deeply regretted the impossibility of 
thinking well of a man so kindly disposed towards herself, 
and so full of civility to all her family. 

The gallery was terminated by folding doors, which Miss 
Tilney, advancing, had thrown open, and passed through, 
and seemed on the point of doing the same by the first door 
to the left, in another long reach of gallery, when the 
general, coming forwards, called her hastily, and, as 
Catherine thought, rather angrily back, demanding 
whether she were going? — And what was there more to be 
seen? — Had not Miss Morland already seen all that could 
be worth her notice? — And did she not suppose her friend 
might be glad of some refreshment after so much exercise? 
Miss Tilney drew back directly, and the heavy doors were 
closed upon the mortified Catherine, who, having seen, in a 


momentary glance beyond them, a narrower passage, more 
numerous openings, and symptoms of a winding staircase, 
believed herself at last within the reach of something worth 
her notice; and felt, as she unwillingly paced back the 
gallery, that she would rather be allowed to examine that 
end of the house than see all the finery of all the rest. The 
general’s evident desire of preventing such an examination 
was an additional stimulant. Something was certainly to be 
concealed; her fancy, though it had trespassed lately once 
or twice, could not mislead her here; and what that 
something was, a short sentence of Miss Tilney’s, as they 
followed the general at some distance downstairs, seemed 
to point out: “I was going to take you into what was my 
mother’s room — the room in which she died—” were all 
her words; but few as they were, they conveyed pages of 
intelligence to Catherine. It was no wonder that the general 
should shrink from the sight of such objects as that room 
must contain; a room in all probability never entered by 
him since the dreadful scene had passed, which released 
his suffering wife, and left him to the stings of conscience. 

She ventured, when next alone with Eleanor, to express 
her wish of being permitted to see it, as well as all the rest 
of that side of the house; and Eleanor promised to attend 
her there, whenever they should have a convenient hour. 
Catherine understood her: the general must be watched 
from home, before that room could be entered. “It remains 
as it was, I suppose?” said she, in a tone of feeling. 

“Yes, entirely.” 

“And how long ago may it be that your mother died?” 

“She has been dead these nine years.” And nine years, 
Catherine knew, was a trifle of time, compared with what 
generally elapsed after the death of an injured wife, before 
her room was put to rights. 

“You were with her, I suppose, to the last?” 

“No,” said Miss Tilney, sighing; “I was unfortunately from 
home. Her illness was sudden and short; and, before I 


arrived it was all over.” 

Catherine’s blood ran cold with the horrid suggestions 
which naturally sprang from these words. Could it be 
possible? Could Henry’s father — ? And yet how many were 
the examples to justify even the blackest suspicions! And, 
when she saw him in the evening, while she worked with 
her friend, slowly pacing the drawing-room for an hour 
together in silent thoughtfulness, with downcast eyes and 
contracted brow, she felt secure from all possibility of 
wronging him. It was the air and attitude of a Montoni! 
What could more plainly speak the gloomy workings of a 
mind not wholly dead to every sense of humanity, in its 
fearful review of past scenes of guilt? Unhappy man! And 
the anxiousness of her spirits directed her eyes towards his 
figure so repeatedly, as to catch Miss Tilney’s notice. “My 
father,” she whispered, “often walks about the room in this 
way; it is nothing unusual.” 

“So much the worse!” thought Catherine; such ill-timed 
exercise was of a piece with the strange unseasonableness 
of his morning walks, and boded nothing good. 

After an evening, the little variety and seeming length of 
which made her peculiarly sensible of Henry’s importance 
among them, she was heartily glad to be dismissed; though 
it was a look from the general not designed for her 
observation which sent his daughter to the bell. When the 
butler would have lit his master’s candle, however, he was 
forbidden. The latter was not going to retire. “I have many 
pamphlets to finish,” said he to Catherine, “before I can 
close my eyes, and perhaps may be poring over the affairs 
of the nation for hours after you are asleep. Can either of 
us be more meetly employed? My eyes will be blinding for 
the good of others, and yours preparing by rest for future 
mischief.” 

But neither the business alleged, nor the magnificent 
compliment, could win Catherine from thinking that some 
very different object must occasion so serious a delay of 


proper repose. To be kept up for hours, after the family 
were in bed, by stupid pamphlets was not very likely. There 
must be some deeper cause: something was to be done 
which could be done only while the household slept; and 
the probability that Mrs. Tilney yet lived, shut up for causes 
unknown, and receiving from the pitiless hands of her 
husband a nightly supply of coarse food, was the conclusion 
which necessarily followed. Shocking as was the idea, it 
was at least better than a death unfairly hastened, as, in 
the natural course of things, she must ere long be released. 
The suddenness of her reputed illness, the absence of her 
daughter, and probably of her other children, at the time — 
all favoured the supposition of her imprisonment. Its origin 
— jealousy perhaps, or wanton cruelty — was yet to be 
unravelled. 

In revolving these matters, while she undressed, it 
suddenly struck her as not unlikely that she might that 
morning have passed near the very spot of this unfortunate 
woman’s confinement — might have been within a few 
paces of the cell in which she languished out her days; for 
what part of the abbey could be more fitted for the purpose 
than that which yet bore the traces of monastic division? In 
the high-arched passage, paved with stone, which already 
she had trodden with peculiar awe, she well remembered 
the doors of which the general had given no account. To 
what might not those doors lead? In support of the 
plausibility of this conjecture, it further occurred to her 
that the forbidden gallery, in which lay the apartments of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Tilney, must be, as certainly as her 
memory could guide her, exactly over this suspected range 
of cells, and the staircase by the side of those apartments 
of which she had caught a transient glimpse, 
communicating by some secret means with those cells, 
might well have favoured the barbarous proceedings of her 
husband. Down that staircase she had perhaps been 
conveyed in a state of well-prepared insensibility! 


Catherine sometimes started at the boldness of her own 
surmises, and sometimes hoped or feared that she had 
gone too far; but they were supported by such appearances 
as made their dismissal impossible. 

The side of the quadrangle, in which she supposed the 
guilty scene to be acting, being, according to her belief, 
just opposite her own, it struck her that, if judiciously 
watched, some rays of light from the general’s lamp might 
glimmer through the lower windows, as he passed to the 
prison of his wife; and, twice before she stepped into bed, 
she stole gently from her room to the corresponding 
window in the gallery, to see if it appeared; but all abroad 
was dark, and it must yet be too early. The various 
ascending noises convinced her that the servants must still 
be up. Till midnight, she supposed it would be in vain to 
watch; but then, when the clock had struck twelve, and all 
was quiet, she would, if not quite appalled by darkness, 
steal out and look once more. The clock struck twelve — 
and Catherine had been half an hour asleep. 


CHAPTER 24 


The next day afforded no opportunity for the proposed 
examination of the mysterious apartments. It was Sunday, 
and the whole time between morning and afternoon service 
was required by the general in exercise abroad or eating 
cold meat at home; and great as was Catherine’s curiosity, 
her courage was not equal to a wish of exploring them after 
dinner, either by the fading light of the sky between six and 
seven o’clock, or by the yet more partial though stronger 
illumination of a treacherous lamp. The day was unmarked 
therefore by anything to interest her imagination beyond 
the sight of a very elegant monument to the memory of 
Mrs. Tilney, which immediately fronted the family pew. By 
that her eye was instantly caught and long retained; and 
the perusal of the highly strained epitaph, in which every 
virtue was ascribed to her by the inconsolable husband, 
who must have been in some way or other her destroyer, 
affected her even to tears. 

That the general, having erected such a monument, 
should be able to face it, was not perhaps very strange, and 
yet that he could sit so boldly collected within its view, 
maintain so elevated an air, look so fearlessly around, nay, 
that he should even enter the church, seemed wonderful to 
Catherine. Not, however, that many instances of beings 
equally hardened in guilt might not be produced. She could 
remember dozens who had persevered in every possible 
vice, going on from crime to crime, murdering whomsoever 
they chose, without any feeling of humanity or remorse; till 
a violent death or a religious retirement closed their black 
career. The erection of the monument itself could not in the 
smallest degree affect her doubts of Mrs. Tilney’s actual 
decease. Were she even to descend into the family vault 
where her ashes were supposed to slumber, were she to 


behold the coffin in which they were said to be enclosed — 
what could it avail in such a case? Catherine had read too 
much not to be perfectly aware of the ease with which a 
waxen figure might be introduced, and a supposititious 
funeral carried on. 

The succeeding morning promised something better. The 
general’s early walk, ill-timed as it was in every other view, 
was favourable here; and when she knew him to be out of 
the house, she directly proposed to Miss Tilney the 
accomplishment of her promise. Eleanor was ready to 
oblige her; and Catherine reminding her as they went of 
another promise, their first visit in consequence was to the 
portrait in her bed-chamber. It represented a very lovely 
woman, with a mild and pensive countenance, justifying, so 
far, the expectations of its new observer; but they were not 
in every respect answered, for Catherine had depended 
upon meeting with features, hair, complexion, that should 
be the very counterpart, the very image, if not of Henry’s, 
of Eleanor’s — the only portraits of which she had been in 
the habit of thinking, bearing always an equal resemblance 
of mother and child. A face once taken was taken for 
generations. But here she was obliged to look and consider 
and study for a likeness. She contemplated it, however, in 
spite of this drawback, with much emotion, and, but for a 
yet stronger interest, would have left it unwillingly. 

Her agitation as they entered the great gallery was too 
much for any endeavour at discourse; she could only look at 
her companion. Eleanor’s countenance was dejected, yet 
sedate; and its composure spoke her inured to all the 
gloomy objects to which they were advancing. Again she 
passed through the folding doors, again her hand was upon 
the important lock, and Catherine, hardly able to breathe, 
was turning to close the former with fearful caution, when 
the figure, the dreaded figure of the general himself at the 
further end of the gallery, stood before her! The name of 
“Eleanor” at the same moment, in his loudest tone, 


resounded through the building, giving to his daughter the 
first intimation of his presence, and to Catherine terror 
upon terror. An attempt at concealment had been her first 
instinctive movement on perceiving him, yet she could 
scarcely hope to have escaped his eye; and when her 
friend, who with an apologizing look darted hastily by her, 
had joined and disappeared with him, she ran for safety to 
her own room, and, locking herself in, believed that she 
should never have courage to go down again. She remained 
there at least an hour, in the greatest agitation, deeply 
commiserating the state of her poor friend, and expecting a 
summons herself from the angry general to attend him in 
his own apartment. No summons, however, arrived; and at 
last, on seeing a Carriage drive up to the abbey, she was 
emboldened to descend and meet him under the protection 
of visitors. The breakfast-room was gay with company; and 
she was named to them by the general as the friend of his 
daughter, in a complimentary style, which so_ well 
concealed his resentful ire, as to make her feel secure at 
least of life for the present. And Eleanor, with a command 
of countenance which did honour to her concern for his 
character, taking an early occasion of saying to her, “My 
father only wanted me to answer a note,” she began to 
hope that she had either been unseen by the general, or 
that from some consideration of policy she should be 
allowed to suppose herself so. Upon this trust she dared 
still to remain in his presence, after the company left them, 
and nothing occurred to disturb it. 

In the course of this morning’s reflections, she came to a 
resolution of making her next attempt on the forbidden 
door alone. It would be much better in every respect that 
Eleanor should know nothing of the matter. To involve her 
in the danger of a second detection, to court her into an 
apartment which must wring her heart, could not be the 
office of a friend. The general’s utmost anger could not be 
to herself what it might be to a daughter; and, besides, she 


thought the examination itself would be more satisfactory if 
made without any companion. It would be impossible to 
explain to Eleanor the suspicions, from which the other 
had, in all likelihood, been hitherto happily exempt; nor 
could she therefore, in her presence, search for those 
proofs of the general’s cruelty, which however they might 
yet have escaped discovery, she felt confident of 
somewhere drawing forth, in the shape of some fragmented 
journal, continued to the last gasp. Of the way to the 
apartment she was now perfectly mistress; and as she 
wished to get it over before Henry’s return, who was 
expected on the morrow, there was no time to be lost. The 
day was bright, her courage high; at four o’clock, the sun 
was now two hours above the horizon, and it would be only 
her retiring to dress half an hour earlier than usual. 

It was done; and Catherine found herself alone in the 
gallery before the clocks had ceased to strike. It was no 
time for thought; she hurried on, slipped with the least 
possible noise through the folding doors, and without 
stopping to look or breathe, rushed forward to the one in 
question. The lock yielded to her hand, and, luckily, with no 
sullen sound that could alarm a human being. On tiptoe she 
entered; the room was before her; but it was some minutes 
before she could advance another step. She beheld what 
fixed her to the spot and agitated every feature. She saw a 
large, well-proportioned apartment, an handsome dimity 
bed, arranged as unoccupied with an housemaid’s care, a 
bright Bath stove, mahogany wardrobes, and neatly painted 
chairs, on which the warm beams of a western sun gaily 
poured through two sash windows! Catherine had expected 
to have her feelings worked, and worked they were. 
Astonishment and doubt first seized them; and a shortly 
succeeding ray of common sense added some bitter 
emotions of shame. She could not be mistaken as to the 
room; but how grossly mistaken in everything else! — in 
Miss Tilney’s meaning, in her own calculation! This 


apartment, to which she had given a date so ancient, a 
position so awful, proved to be one end of what the 
general’s father had built. There were two other doors in 
the chamber, leading probably into dressing-closets; but 
she had no inclination to open either. Would the veil in 
which Mrs. Tilney had last walked, or the volume in which 
she had last read, remain to tell what nothing else was 
allowed to whisper? No: whatever might have been the 
general’s crimes, he had certainly too much wit to let them 
sue for detection. She was sick of exploring, and desired 
but to be safe in her own room, with her own heart only 
privy to its folly; and she was on the point of retreating as 
softly as she had entered, when the sound of footsteps, she 
could hardly tell where, made her pause and tremble. To be 
found there, even by a servant, would be unpleasant; but by 
the general (and he seemed always at hand when least 
wanted), much worse! She listened — the sound had 
ceased; and resolving not to lose a moment, she passed 
through and closed the door. At that instant a door 
underneath was hastily opened; someone seemed with swift 
steps to ascend the stairs, by the head of which she had yet 
to pass before she could gain the gallery. She had no power 
to move. With a feeling of terror not very definable, she 
fixed her eyes on the staircase, and in a few moments it 
gave Henry to her view. “Mr. Tilney!” she exclaimed in a 
voice of more than common astonishment. He looked 
astonished too. “Good God!” she continued, not attending 
to his address. “How came you here? How came you up 
that staircase?” 

“How came I up that staircase!” he replied, greatly 
surprised. “Because it is my nearest way from the stable- 
yard to my own chamber; and why should I not come up 
it?” 

Catherine recollected herself, blushed deeply, and could 
say no more. He seemed to be looking in her countenance 
for that explanation which her lips did not afford. She 


moved on towards the gallery. “And may I not, in my turn,” 
said he, as he pushed back the folding doors, “ask how you 
came here? This passage is at least as extraordinary a road 
from the breakfast-parlour to your apartment, as that 
staircase can be from the stables to mine.” 

“T have been,” said Catherine, looking down, “to see your 
mother’s room.” 

“My mother’s room! Is there anything extraordinary to 
be seen there?” 

“No, nothing at all. I thought you did not mean to come 
back till tomorrow.” 

“T did not expect to be able to return sooner, when I went 
away; but three hours ago I had the pleasure of finding 
nothing to detain me. You look pale. I am afraid I alarmed 
you by running so fast up those stairs. Perhaps you did not 
know — you were not aware of their leading from the 
offices in common use?” 

“No, I was not. You have had a very fine day for your 
ride.” 

“Very; and does Eleanor leave you to find your way into 
all the rooms in the house by yourself?” 

“Oh! No; she showed me over the greatest part on 
Saturday — and we were coming here to these rooms — but 
only” — dropping her voice—” your father was with us.” 

“And that prevented you,” said Henry, earnestly 
regarding her. “Have you looked into all the rooms in that 
passage?” 

“No, I only wanted to see — Is not it very late? I must go 
and dress.” 

“It is only a quarter past four’ showing his watch—” and 
you are not now in Bath. No theatre, no rooms to prepare 
for. Half an hour at Northanger must be enough.” 

She could not contradict it, and therefore suffered 
herself to be detained, though her dread of further 
questions made her, for the first time in their acquaintance, 


wish to leave him. They walked slowly up the gallery. “Have 
you had any letter from Bath since I saw you?” 

“No, and I am very much surprised. Isabella promised so 
faithfully to write directly.” 

“Promised so faithfully! A faithful promise! That puzzles 
me. I have heard of a faithful performance. But a faithful 
promise — the fidelity of promising! It is a power little 
worth knowing, however, since it can deceive and pain you. 
My mother’s room is very commodious, is it not? Large and 
cheerful-looking, and the dressing-closets so well disposed! 
It always strikes me as the most comfortable apartment in 
the house, and I rather wonder that Eleanor should not 
take it for her own. She sent you to look at it, I suppose?” 

“No.” 

“It has been your own doing entirely?” Catherine said 
nothing. After a short silence, during which he had closely 
observed her, he added, “As there is nothing in the room in 
itself to raise curiosity, this must have proceeded from a 
sentiment of respect for my mother’s character, as 
described by Eleanor, which does honour to her memory. 
The world, I believe, never saw a better woman. But it is 
not often that virtue can boast an interest such as this. The 
domestic, unpretending merits of a person never known do 
not often create that kind of fervent, venerating tenderness 
which would prompt a visit like yours. Eleanor, I suppose, 
has talked of her a great deal?” 

“Yes, a great deal. That is — no, not much, but what she 
did say was very interesting. Her dying so suddenly” 
(slowly, and with hesitation it was spoken), “and you — 
none of you being at home — and your father, I thought — 
perhaps had not been very fond of her.” 

“And from these circumstances,” he replied (his quick 
eye fixed on hers), “you infer perhaps the probability of 
some negligence — some” — (involuntarily she shook her 
head)—” or it may be — of something still less pardonable.” 
She raised her eyes towards him more fully than she had 


ever done before. “My mother’s illness,” he continued, “the 
seizure which ended in her death, was sudden. The malady 
itself, one from which she had often suffered, a bilious fever 
— its cause therefore constitutional. On the third day, in 
short, as soon as she could be prevailed on, a physician 
attended her, a very respectable man, and one in whom she 
had always placed great confidence. Upon his opinion of 
her danger, two others were called in the next day, and 
remained in almost constant attendance for four and 
twenty hours. On the fifth day she died. During the 
progress of her disorder, Frederick and I (we were both at 
home) saw her repeatedly; and from our own observation 
can bear witness to her having received every possible 
attention which could spring from the affection of those 
about her, or which her situation in life could command. 
Poor Eleanor was absent, and at such a distance as to 
return only to see her mother in her coffin.” 

“But your father,” said Catherine, “was he afflicted?” 

“For a time, greatly so. You have erred in supposing him 
not attached to her. He loved her, I am persuaded, as well 
as it was possible for him to — we have not all, you know, 
the same tenderness of disposition — and I will not pretend 
to say that while she lived, she might not often have had 
much to bear, but though his temper injured her, his 
judgment never did. His value of her was sincere; and, if 
not permanently, he was truly afflicted by her death.” 

“T am very glad of it,” said Catherine; “it would have 
been very shocking!” 

“Tf I understand you rightly, you had formed a surmise of 
such horror as I have hardly words to — Dear Miss 
Morland, consider the dreadful nature of the suspicions you 
have entertained. What have you been judging from? 
Remember the country and the age in which we live. 
Remember that we are English, that we are Christians. 
Consult your own understanding, your own sense of the 
probable, your own observation of what is passing around 


you. Does our education prepare us for such atrocities? Do 
our laws connive at them? Could they be perpetrated 
without being known, in a country like this, where social 
and literary intercourse is on such a footing, where every 
man is surrounded by a neighbourhood of voluntary spies, 
and where roads and newspapers lay everything open? 
Dearest Miss Morland, what ideas have you been 
admitting?” 

They had reached the end of the gallery, and with tears 
of shame she ran off to her own room. 


CHAPTER 25 


The visions of romance were over. Catherine was 
completely awakened. Henry’s address, short as it had 
been, had more thoroughly opened her eyes to the 
extravagance of her late fancies than all their several 
disappointments had done. Most grievously was_ she 
humbled. Most bitterly did she cry. It was not only with 
herself that she was sunk — but with Henry. Her folly, 
which now seemed even criminal, was all exposed to him, 
and he must despise her forever. The liberty which her 
imagination had dared to take with the character of his 
father — could he ever forgive it? The absurdity of her 
curiosity and her fears — could they ever be forgotten? She 
hated herself more than she could express. He had — she 
thought he had, once or twice before this fatal morning, 
shown something like affection for her. But now — in short, 
she made herself as miserable as possible for about half an 
hour, went down when the clock struck five, with a broken 
heart, and could scarcely give an intelligible answer to 
Eleanor’s inquiry if she was well. The formidable Henry 
soon followed her into the room, and the only difference in 
his behaviour to her was that he paid her rather more 
attention than usual. Catherine had never wanted comfort 
more, and he looked as if he was aware of it. 

The evening wore away with no abatement of this 
soothing politeness; and her spirits were gradually raised 
to a modest tranquillity. She did not learn either to forget 
or defend the past; but she learned to hope that it would 
never transpire farther, and that it might not cost her 
Henry’s entire regard. Her thoughts being still chiefly fixed 
on what she had with such causeless terror felt and done, 
nothing could shortly be clearer than that it had been alla 
voluntary, self-created delusion, each trifling circumstance 


receiving importance from an imagination resolved on 
alarm, and everything forced to bend to one purpose by a 
mind which, before she entered the abbey, had been 
craving to be frightened. She remembered with what 
feelings she had prepared for a knowledge of Northanger. 
She saw that the infatuation had been created, the mischief 
settled, long before her quitting Bath, and it seemed as if 
the whole might be traced to the influence of that sort of 
reading which she had there indulged. 

Charming as were all Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, and 
charming even as were the works of all her imitators, it was 
not in them perhaps that human nature, at least in the 
Midland counties of England, was to be looked for. Of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, with their pine forests and their vices, 
they might give a faithful delineation; and _ Italy, 
Switzerland, and the south of France might be as fruitful in 
horrors as they were there represented. Catherine dared 
not doubt beyond her own country, and even of that, if hard 
pressed, would have yielded the northern and western 
extremities. But in the central part of England there was 
surely some security for the existence even of a wife not 
beloved, in the laws of the land, and the manners of the 
age. Murder was not tolerated, servants were not slaves, 
and neither poison nor sleeping potions to be procured, like 
rhubarb, from every druggist. Among the Alps and 
Pyrenees, perhaps, there were no mixed characters. There, 
such as were not as spotless as an angel might have the 
dispositions of a fiend. But in England it was not so; among 
the English, she believed, in their hearts and habits, there 
was a general though unequal mixture of good and bad. 
Upon this conviction, she would not be surprised if even in 
Henry and Eleanor Tilney, some slight imperfection might 
hereafter appear; and upon this conviction she need not 
fear to acknowledge some actual specks in the character of 
their father, who, though cleared from the grossly injurious 
suspicions which she must ever blush to have entertained, 


she did believe, upon serious consideration, to be not 
perfectly amiable. 

Her mind made up on these several points, and her 
resolution formed, of always judging and acting in future 
with the greatest good sense, she had nothing to do but to 
forgive herself and be happier than ever; and the lenient 
hand of time did much for her by insensible gradations in 
the course of another day. Henry’s astonishing generosity 
and nobleness of conduct, in never alluding in the slightest 
way to what had passed, was of the greatest assistance to 
her; and sooner than she could have supposed it possible in 
the beginning of her distress, her spirits became absolutely 
comfortable, and capable, as heretofore, of continual 
improvement by anything he said. There were still some 
subjects, indeed, under which she believed they must 
always tremble — the mention of a chest or a cabinet, for 
instance — and she did not love the sight of japan in any 
Shape: but even she could allow that an _ occasional 
memento of past folly, however painful, might not be 
without use. 

The anxieties of common life began soon to succeed to 
the alarms of romance. Her desire of hearing from Isabella 
grew every day greater. She was quite impatient to know 
how the Bath world went on, and how the rooms were 
attended; and especially was she anxious to be assured of 
Isabella’s having matched some fine netting-cotton, on 
which she had left her intent; and of her continuing on the 
best terms with James. Her only dependence for 
information of any kind was on Isabella. James had 
protested against writing to her till his return to Oxford; 
and Mrs. Allen had given her no hopes of a letter till she 
had got back to Fullerton. But Isabella had promised and 
promised again; and when she promised a thing, she was so 
scrupulous in performing it! This made it so particularly 
strange! 


For nine successive mornings, Catherine wondered over 
the repetition of a disappointment, which each morning 
became more severe: but, on the tenth, when she entered 
the breakfast-room, her first object was a letter, held out by 
Henry’s willing hand. She thanked him as heartily as if he 
had written it himself. “‘Tis only from James, however,” as 
she looked at the direction. She opened it; it was from 
Oxford; and to this purpose: 

“Dear Catherine, 

“Though, God knows, with little inclination for writing, I 
think it my duty to tell you that everything is at an end 
between Miss Thorpe and me. I left her and Bath yesterday, 
never to see either again. I shall not enter into particulars 
— they would only pain you more. You will soon hear 
enough from another quarter to know where lies the blame; 
and I hope will acquit your brother of everything but the 
folly of too easily thinking his affection returned. Thank 
God! I am undeceived in time! But it is a heavy blow! After 
my father’s consent had been so kindly given — but no 
more of this. She has made me miserable forever! Let me 
soon hear from you, dear Catherine; you are my only friend; 
your love I do build upon. I wish your visit at Northanger 
may be over before Captain Tilney makes his engagement 
known, or you will be uncomfortably circumstanced. Poor 
Thorpe is in town: I dread the sight of him; his honest heart 
would feel so much. I have written to him and my father. 
Her duplicity hurts me more than all; till the very last, if I 
reasoned with her, she declared herself as much attached 
to me as ever, and laughed at my fears. I am ashamed to 
think how long I bore with it; but if ever man had reason to 
believe himself loved, I was that man. I cannot understand 
even now what she would be at, for there could be no need 
of my being played off to make her secure of Tilney. We 
parted at last by mutual consent — happy for me had we 
never met! I can never expect to know such another 


woman! Dearest Catherine, beware how you give your 
heart. 

“Believe me,” &c. 

Catherine had not read three lines before her sudden 
change of countenance, and short exclamations of 
sorrowing wonder, declared her to be receiving unpleasant 
news; and Henry, earnestly watching her through the whole 
letter, saw plainly that it ended no better than it began. He 
was prevented, however, from even looking his surprise by 
his father’s entrance. They went to breakfast directly; but 
Catherine could hardly eat anything. Tears filled her eyes, 
and even ran down her cheeks as she sat. The letter was 
one moment in her hand, then in her lap, and then in her 
pocket; and she looked as if she knew not what she did. The 
general, between his cocoa and his newspaper, had luckily 
no leisure for noticing her; but to the other two her distress 
was equally visible. As soon as she dared leave the table 
she hurried away to her own room; but the housemaids 
were busy in it, and she was obliged to come down again. 
She turned into the drawing-room for privacy, but Henry 
and Eleanor had likewise retreated thither, and were at 
that moment deep in consultation about her. She drew 
back, trying to beg their pardon, but was, with gentle 
violence, forced to return; and the others withdrew, after 
Eleanor had affectionately expressed a wish of being of use 
or comfort to her. 

After half an hour’s free indulgence of grief and 
reflection, Catherine felt equal to encountering her friends; 
but whether she should make her distress known to them 
was another consideration. Perhaps, if particularly 
questioned, she might just give an idea — just distantly hint 
at it — but not more. To expose a friend, such a friend as 
Isabella had been to her — and then their own brother so 
closely concerned in it! She believed she must waive the 
subject altogether. Henry and Eleanor were by themselves 
in the breakfast-room; and each, as she entered it, looked 


at her anxiously. Catherine took her place at the table, and, 
after a short silence, Eleanor said, “No bad news from 
Fullerton, I hope? Mr. and Mrs. Morland — your brothers 
and sisters — I hope they are none of them ill?” 

“No, I thank you” (sighing as she spoke); “they are all 
very well. My letter was from my brother at Oxford.” 

Nothing further was said for a few minutes; and then 
speaking through her tears, she added, “I do not think I 
shall ever wish for a letter again!” 

“T am sorry,” said Henry, closing the book he had just 
opened; “if I had suspected the letter of containing 
anything unwelcome, I should have given it with very 
different feelings.” 

“It contained something worse than anybody could 
suppose! Poor James is so unhappy! You will soon know 
why.” 

“To have so kind-hearted, so affectionate a_ sister,” 
replied Henry warmly, “must be a comfort to him under any 
distress.” 

“IT have one favour to beg,” said Catherine, shortly 
afterwards, in an agitated manner, “that, if your brother 
should be coming here, you will give me notice of it, that I 
may go away.” 

“Our brother! Frederick!” 

“Yes; I am sure I should be very sorry to leave you so 
soon, but something has happened that would make it very 
dreadful for me to be in the same house with Captain 
Tilney.” 

Eleanor’s work was suspended while she gazed with 
increasing astonishment; but Henry began to suspect the 
truth, and something, in which Miss Thorpe’s name was 
included, passed his lips. 

“How quick you are!” cried Catherine: “you have guessed 
it, I declare! And yet, when we talked about it in Bath, you 
little thought of its ending so. Isabella — no wonder now I 
have not heard from her — Isabella has deserted my 


brother, and is to marry yours! Could you have believed 
there had been such inconstancy and fickleness, and 
everything that is bad in the world?” 

“IT hope, so far as concerns my brother, you are 
misinformed. I hope he has not had any material share in 
bringing on Mr. Morland’s disappointment. His marrying 
Miss Thorpe is not probable. I think you must be deceived 
so far. 1am very sorry for Mr. Morland — sorry that anyone 
you love should be unhappy; but my surprise would be 
greater at Frederick’s marrying her than at any other part 
of the story.” 

“Tt is very true, however; you shall read James’s letter 
yourself. Stay — There is one part—” recollecting with a 
blush the last line. 

“Will you take the trouble of reading to us the passages 
which concern my brother?” 

“No, read it yourself,” cried Catherine, whose second 
thoughts were clearer. “I do not know what I was thinking 
of” (blushing again that she had blushed before); “James 
only means to give me good advice.” 

He gladly received the letter, and, having read it 
through, with close attention, returned it saying, “Well, if it 
is to be so, I can only say that I am sorry for it. Frederick 
will not be the first man who has chosen a wife with less 
sense than his family expected. I do not envy his situation, 
either as a lover or a son.” 

Miss Tilney, at Catherine’s invitation, now read the letter 
likewise, and, having expressed also her concern and 
surprise, began to inquire into Miss Thorpe’s connections 
and fortune. 

“Her mother is a very good sort of woman,” was 
Catherine’s answer. 

“What was her father?” 

“A lawyer, I believe. They live at Putney.” 

“Are they a wealthy family?” 


“No, not very. I do not believe Isabella has any fortune at 
all: but that will not signify in your family. Your father is so 
very liberal! He told me the other day that he only valued 
money as it allowed him to promote the happiness of his 
children.” The brother and sister looked at each other. 
“But,” said Eleanor, after a short pause, “would it be to 
promote his happiness, to enable him to marry such a girl? 
She must be an unprincipled one, or she could not have 
used your brother so. And how strange an infatuation on 
Frederick’s side! A girl who, before his eyes, is violating an 
engagement voluntarily entered into with another man! Is 
not it inconceivable, Henry? Frederick too, who always 
wore his heart so proudly! Who found no woman good 
enough to be loved!” 

“That is the most unpromising circumstance, the 
strongest presumption against him. When I think of his past 
declarations, I give him up. Moreover, I have too good an 
opinion of Miss Thorpe’s prudence to suppose that she 
would part with one gentleman before the other was 
secured. It is all over with Frederick indeed! He is a 
deceased man — defunct in understanding. Prepare for 
your sister-in-law, Eleanor, and such a sister-in-law as you 
must delight in! Open, candid, artless, guileless, with 
affections strong but simple, forming no pretensions, and 
knowing no disguise.” 

“Such a sister-in-law, Henry, I should delight in,” said 
Eleanor with a smile. 

“But perhaps,” observed Catherine, “though she has 
behaved so ill by our family, she may behave better by 
yours. Now she has really got the man she likes, she may 
be constant.” 

“Indeed I am afraid she will,” replied Henry; “I am afraid 
she will be very constant, unless a baronet should come in 
her way; that is Frederick’s only chance. I will get the Bath 
paper, and look over the arrivals.” 


“You think it is all for ambition, then? And, upon my 
word, there are some things that seem very like it. I cannot 
forget that, when she first knew what my father would do 
for them, she seemed quite disappointed that it was not 
more. I never was so deceived in anyone’s character in my 
life before.” 

“Among all the great variety that you have known and 
studied.” 

“My own disappointment and loss in her is very great; 
but, as for poor James, I suppose he will hardly ever 
recover it.” 

“Your brother is certainly very much to be pitied at 
present; but we must not, in our concern for his sufferings, 
undervalue yours. You feel, I suppose, that in losing 
Isabella, you lose half yourself: you feel a void in your heart 
which nothing else can occupy. Society is becoming 
irksome; and as for the amusements in which you were 
wont to share at Bath, the very idea of them without her is 
abhorrent. You would not, for instance, now go to a ball for 
the world. You feel that you have no longer any friend to 
whom you can speak with unreserve, on whose regard you 
can place dependence, or whose counsel, in any difficulty, 
you could rely on. You feel all this?” 

“No,” said Catherine, after a few moments’ reflection, “I 
do not — ought I? To say the truth, though I am hurt and 
grieved, that I cannot still love her, that I am never to hear 
from her, perhaps never to see her again, I do not feel so 
very, very much afflicted as one would have thought.” 

“You feel, as you always do, what is most to the credit of 
human nature. Such feelings ought to be investigated, that 
they may know themselves.” 

Catherine, by some chance or other, found her spirits so 
very much relieved by this conversation that she could not 
regret her being led on, though so unaccountably, to 
mention the circumstance which had produced it. 


CHAPTER 26 


From this time, the subject was frequently canvassed by 
the three young people; and Catherine found, with some 
surprise, that her two young friends were perfectly agreed 
in considering Isabella’s want of consequence and fortune 
as likely to throw great difficulties in the way of her 
marrying their brother. Their persuasion that the general 
would, upon this ground alone, independent of the 
objection that might be raised against her character, 
oppose the connection, turned her feelings moreover with 
some alarm towards herself. She was as insignificant, and 
perhaps as portionless, as Isabella; and if the heir of the 
Tilney property had not grandeur and wealth enough in 
himself, at what point of interest were the demands of his 
younger brother to rest? The very painful reflections to 
which this thought led could only be dispersed by a 
dependence on the effect of that particular partiality, 
which, as she was given to understand by his words as well 
as his actions, she had from the first been so fortunate as to 
excite in the general; and by a recollection of some most 
generous and disinterested sentiments on the subject of 
money, which she had more than once heard him utter, and 
which tempted her to think his disposition in such matters 
misunderstood by his children. 

They were so fully convinced, however, that their brother 
would not have the courage to apply in person for his 
father’s consent, and so repeatedly assured her that he had 
never in his life been less likely to come to Northanger than 
at the present time, that she suffered her mind to be at 
ease as to the necessity of any sudden removal of her own. 
But as it was not to be supposed that Captain Tilney, 
whenever he made his application, would give his father 
any just idea of Isabella’s conduct, it occurred to her as 


highly expedient that Henry should lay the whole business 
before him as it really was, enabling the general by that 
means to form a cool and impartial opinion, and prepare his 
objections on a fairer ground than inequality of situations. 
She proposed it to him accordingly; but he did not catch at 
the measure so eagerly as she had expected. “No,” said he, 
“my father’s hands need not be_ strengthened, and 
Frederick’s confession of folly need not be forestalled. He 
must tell his own story.” 

“But he will tell only half of it.” 

“A quarter would be enough.” 

A day or two passed away and brought no tidings of 
Captain Tilney. His brother and sister knew not what to 
think. Sometimes it appeared to them as if his silence 
would be the natural result of the suspected engagement, 
and at others that it was wholly incompatible with it. The 
general, meanwhile, though offended every morning by 
Frederick’s remissness in writing, was free from any real 
anxiety about him, and had no more pressing solicitude 
than that of making Miss Morland’s time at Northanger 
pass pleasantly. He often expressed his uneasiness on this 
head, feared the sameness of every day’s society and 
employments would disgust her with the place, wished the 
Lady Frasers had been in the country, talked every now and 
then of having a large party to dinner, and once or twice 
began even to calculate the number of young dancing 
people in the neighbourhood. But then it was such a dead 
time of year, no wild-fowl, no game, and the Lady Frasers 
were not in the country. And it all ended, at last, in his 
telling Henry one morning that when he next went to 
Woodston, they would take him by surprise there some day 
or other, and eat their mutton with him. Henry was greatly 
honoured and very happy, and Catherine was quite 
delighted with the scheme. “And when do you think, sir, I 
may look forward to this pleasure? I must be at Woodston 


on Monday to attend the parish meeting, and shall probably 
be obliged to stay two or three days.” 

“Well, well, we will take our chance some one of those 
days. There is no need to fix. You are not to put yourself at 
all out of your way. Whatever you may happen to have in 
the house will be enough. I think I can answer for the 
young ladies making allowance for a bachelor’s table. Let 
me see; Monday will be a busy day with you, we will not 
come on Monday; and Tuesday will be a busy one with me. 
I expect my surveyor from Brockham with his report in the 
morning; and afterwards I cannot in decency fail attending 
the club. I really could not face my acquaintance if I stayed 
away now; for, as I am known to be in the country, it would 
be taken exceedingly amiss; and it is a rule with me, Miss 
Morland, never to give offence to any of my neighbours, if a 
small sacrifice of time and attention can prevent it. They 
are a set of very worthy men. They have half a buck from 
Northanger twice a year; and I dine with them whenever I 
can. Tuesday, therefore, we may say is out of the question. 
But on Wednesday, I think, Henry, you may expect us; and 
we Shall be with you early, that we may have time to look 
about us. Two hours and three quarters will carry us to 
Woodston, I suppose; we shall be in the carriage by ten; so, 
about a quarter before one on Wednesday, you may look for 
us.” 

A ball itself could not have been more welcome to 
Catherine than this little excursion, so strong was her 
desire to be acquainted with Woodston; and her heart was 
still bounding with joy when Henry, about an hour 
afterwards, came booted and greatcoated into the room 
where she and Eleanor were sitting, and said, “I am come, 
young ladies, in a very moralizing strain, to observe that 
our pleasures in this world are always to be paid for, and 
that we often purchase them at a great disadvantage, 
giving ready-monied actual happiness for a draft on the 
future, that may not be honoured. Witness myself, at this 


present hour. Because I am to hope for the satisfaction of 
seeing you at Woodston on Wednesday, which bad weather, 
or twenty other causes, may prevent, I must go away 
directly, two days before I intended it.” 

“Go away!” said Catherine, with a very long face. “And 
why?” 

“Why! How can you ask the question? Because no time is 
to be lost in frightening my old housekeeper out of her wits, 
because I must go and prepare a dinner for you, to be 
sure.” 

“Oh! Not seriously!” 

“Aye, and sadly too — for I had much rather stay.” 

“But how can you think of such a thing, after what the 
general said? When he so particularly desired you not to 
give yourself any trouble, because anything would do.” 

Henry only smiled. “I am sure it is quite unnecessary 
upon your sister’s account and mine. You must know it to 
be so; and the general made such a point of your providing 
nothing extraordinary: besides, if he had not said half so 
much as he did, he has always such an excellent dinner at 
home, that sitting down to a middling one for one day could 
not signify.” 

“T wish I could reason like you, for his sake and my own. 
Good-bye. As tomorrow is Sunday, Eleanor, I shall not 
return.” 

He went; and, it being at any time a much simpler 
operation to Catherine to doubt her own judgment than 
Henry’s, she was very soon obliged to give him credit for 
being right, however disagreeable to her his going. But the 
inexplicability of the general’s conduct dwelt much on her 
thoughts. That he was very particular in his eating, she 
had, by her own _ unassisted observation, already 
discovered; but why he should say one thing so positively, 
and mean another all the while, was most unaccountable! 
How were people, at that rate, to be understood? Who but 
Henry could have been aware of what his father was at? 


From Saturday to Wednesday, however, they were now to 
be without Henry. This was the sad finale of every 
reflection: and Captain Tilney’s letter would certainly come 
in his absence; and Wednesday she was very sure would be 
wet. The past, present, and future were all equally in 
gloom. Her brother so unhappy, and her loss in Isabella so 
great; and Eleanor’s spirits always affected by Henry’s 
absence! What was there to interest or amuse her? She was 
tired of the woods and the shrubberies — always so smooth 
and so dry; and the abbey in itself was no more to her now 
than any other house. The painful remembrance of the folly 
it had helped to nourish and perfect was the only emotion 
which could spring from a consideration of the building. 
What a revolution in her ideas! She, who had so longed to 
be in an abbey! Now, there was nothing so charming to her 
imagination as the unpretending comfort of a_ well- 
connected parsonage, something like Fullerton, but better: 
Fullerton had its faults, but Woodston probably had none. If 
Wednesday should ever come! 

It did come, and exactly when it might be reasonably 
looked for. It came — it was fine — and Catherine trod on 
air. By ten o’clock, the chaise and four conveyed the trio 
from the abbey; and, after an agreeable drive of almost 
twenty miles, they entered Woodston, a large and populous 
village, in a situation not unpleasant. Catherine was 
ashamed to say how pretty she thought it, as the general 
seemed to think an apology necessary for the flatness of the 
country, and the size of the village; but in her heart she 
preferred it to any place she had ever been at, and looked 
with great admiration at every neat house above the rank 
of a cottage, and at all the little chandler’s shops which 
they passed. At the further end of the village, and tolerably 
disengaged from the rest of it, stood the parsonage, a new- 
built substantial stone house, with its semicircular sweep 
and green gates; and, as they drove up to the door, Henry, 
with the friends of his solitude, a large Newfoundland 


puppy and two or three terriers, was ready to receive and 
make much of them. 

Catherine’s mind was too full, as she entered the house, 
for her either to observe or to say a great deal; and, till 
called on by the general for her opinion of it, she had very 
little idea of the room in which she was sitting. Upon 
looking round it then, she perceived in a moment that it 
was the most comfortable room in the world; but she was 
too guarded to say so, and the coldness of her praise 
disappointed him. 

“We are not calling it a good house,” said he. “We are not 
comparing it with Fullerton and Northanger — we are 
considering it as a mere parsonage, small and confined, we 
allow, but decent, perhaps, and habitable; and altogether 
not inferior to the generality; or, in other words, I believe 
there are few country parsonages in England half so good. 
It may admit of improvement, however. Far be it from me to 
say otherwise; and anything in reason — a bow thrown out, 
perhaps — though, between ourselves, if there is one thing 
more than another my aversion, it is a patched-on bow.” 

Catherine did not hear enough of this speech to 
understand or be pained by it; and other subjects being 
studiously brought forward and supported by Henry, at the 
same time that a tray full of refreshments was introduced 
by his servant, the general was shortly restored to his 
complacency, and Catherine to all her usual ease of spirits. 

The room in question was of a commodious, well- 
proportioned size, and handsomely fitted up as a dining- 
parlour; and on their quitting it to walk round the grounds, 
she was shown, first into a smaller apartment, belonging 
peculiarly to the master of the house, and made unusually 
tidy on the occasion; and afterwards into what was to be 
the drawing-room, with the appearance of which, though 
unfurnished, Catherine was delighted enough even to 
satisfy the general. It was a prettily shaped room, the 
windows reaching to the ground, and the view from them 


pleasant, though only over green meadows; and she 
expressed her admiration at the moment with all the honest 
simplicity with which she felt it. “Oh! Why do not you fit up 
this room, Mr. Tilney? What a pity not to have it fitted up! It 
is the prettiest room I ever saw; it is the prettiest room in 
the world!” 

“T trust,” said the general, with a most satisfied smile, 
“that it will very speedily be furnished: it waits only for a 
lady’s taste!” 

“Well, if it was my house, I should never sit anywhere 
else. Oh! What a sweet little cottage there is among the 
trees — apple trees, too! It is the prettiest cottage!” 

“You like it — you approve it as an object — it is enough. 
Henry, remember that Robinson is spoken to about it. The 
cottage remains.” 

Such a compliment’ recalled all Catherine’s 
consciousness, and silenced her directly; and, though 
pointedly applied to by the general for her choice of the 
prevailing colour of the paper and hangings, nothing like an 
opinion on the subject could be drawn from her. The 
influence of fresh objects and fresh air, however, was of 
great use in dissipating these embarrassing associations; 
and, having reached the ornamental part of the premises, 
consisting of a walk round two sides of a meadow, on which 
Henry’s genius had begun to act about half a year ago, she 
was sufficiently recovered to think it prettier than any 
pleasure-ground she had ever been in before, though there 
was not a shrub in it higher than the green bench in the 
corner. 

A saunter into other meadows, and through part of the 
village, with a visit to the stables to examine some 
improvements, and a charming game of play with a litter of 
puppies just able to roll about, brought them to four 
o’clock, when Catherine scarcely thought it could be three. 
At four they were to dine, and at six to set off on their 
return. Never had any day passed so quickly! 


She could not but observe that the abundance of the 
dinner did not seem to create the smallest astonishment in 
the general; nay, that he was even looking at the side-table 
for cold meat which was not there. His son and daughter’s 
observations were of a different kind. They had seldom 
seen him eat so heartily at any table but his own, and never 
before known him so little disconcerted by the melted 
butter’s being oiled. 

At six o’clock, the general having taken his coffee, the 
Carriage again received them; and so gratifying had been 
the tenor of his conduct throughout the whole visit, so well 
assured was her mind on the subject of his expectations, 
that, could she have felt equally confident of the wishes of 
his son, Catherine would have quitted Woodston with little 
anxiety as to the How or the When she might return to it. 


CHAPTER 27 


The next morning brought the following very unexpected 
letter from Isabella: 

Bath, April 

My dearest Catherine, I received your two kind letters 
with the greatest delight, and have a thousand apologies to 
make for not answering them sooner. I really am quite 
ashamed of my idleness; but in this horrid place one can 
find time for nothing. I have had my pen in my hand to 
begin a letter to you almost every day since you left Bath, 
but have always been prevented by some silly trifler or 
other. Pray write to me soon, and direct to my own home. 
Thank God, we leave this vile place tomorrow. Since you 
went away, I have had no pleasure in it — the dust is 
beyond anything; and everybody one cares for is gone. I 
believe if I could see you I should not mind the rest, for you 
are dearer to me than anybody can conceive. I am quite 
uneasy about your dear brother, not having heard from him 
since he went to Oxford; and am fearful of some 
misunderstanding. Your kind offices will set all right: he is 
the only man I ever did or could love, and I trust you will 
convince him of it. The spring fashions are partly down; and 
the hats the most frightful you can imagine. I hope you 
spend your time pleasantly, but am afraid you never think 
of me. I will not say all that I could of the family you are 
with, because I would not be ungenerous, or set you 
against those you esteem; but it is very difficult to know 
whom to trust, and young men never know their minds two 
days together. I rejoice to say that the young man whom, of 
all others, I particularly abhor, has left Bath. You will know, 
from this description, I must mean Captain Tilney, who, as 
you may remember, was amazingly disposed to follow and 
tease me, before you went away. Afterwards he got worse, 


and became quite my shadow. Many girls might have been 
taken in, for never were such attentions; but I knew the 
fickle sex too well. He went away to his regiment two days 
ago, and I trust I shall never be plagued with him again. He 
is the greatest coxcomb I ever saw, and amazingly 
disagreeable. The last two days he was always by the side 
of Charlotte Davis: I pitied his taste, but took no notice of 
him. The last time we met was in Bath Street, and I turned 
directly into a shop that he might not speak to me; I would 
not even look at him. He went into the pump-room 
afterwards; but I would not have followed him for all the 
world. Such a contrast between him and your brother! Pray 
send me some news of the latter — I am quite unhappy 
about him; he seemed so uncomfortable when he went 
away, with a cold, or something that affected his spirits. I 
would write to him myself, but have mislaid his direction; 
and, as I hinted above, am afraid he took something in my 
conduct amiss. Pray explain everything to his satisfaction; 
or, if he still harbours any doubt, a line from himself to me, 
or a call at Putney when next in town, might set all to 
rights. I have not been to the rooms this age, nor to the 
play, except going in last night with the Hodges, for a frolic, 
at half price: they teased me into it; and I was determined 
they should not say I shut myself up because Tilney was 
gone. We happened to sit by the Mitchells, and they 
pretended to be quite surprised to see me out. I knew their 
spite: at one time they could not be civil to me, but now 
they are all friendship; but I am not such a fool as to be 
taken in by them. You know I have a pretty good spirit of 
my own. Anne Mitchell had tried to put on a turban like 
mine, as I wore it the week before at the concert, but made 
wretched work of it — it happened to become my odd face, 
I believe, at least Tilney told me so at the time, and said 
every eye was upon me; but he is the last man whose word 
I would take. I wear nothing but purple now: I know I look 
hideous in it, but no matter — it is your dear brother’s 


favourite colour. Lose no time, my dearest, sweetest 
Catherine, in writing to him and to me, Who ever am, etc. 

Such a strain of shallow artifice could not impose even 
upon Catherine. Its inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
falsehood struck her from the very first. She was ashamed 
of Isabella, and ashamed of having ever loved her. Her 
professions of attachment were now as disgusting as her 
excuses were empty, and her demands impudent. “Write to 
James on her behalf! No, James should never hear 
Isabella’s name mentioned by her again.” 

On Henry’s arrival from Woodston, she made known to 
him and Eleanor their brother’s safety, congratulating them 
with sincerity on it, and reading aloud the most material 
passages of her letter with strong indignation. When she 
had finished it—”So much for Isabella,” she cried, “and for 
all our intimacy! She must think me an idiot, or she could 
not have written so; but perhaps this has served to make 
her character better known to me than mine is to her. I see 
what she has been about. She is a vain coquette, and her 
tricks have not answered. I do not believe she had ever any 
regard either for James or for me, and I wish I had never 
known her.” 

“Tt will soon be as if you never had,” said Henry. 

“There is but one thing that I cannot understand. I see 
that she has had designs on Captain Tilney, which have not 
succeeded; but I do not understand what Captain Tilney 
has been about all this time. Why should he pay her such 
attentions as to make her quarrel with my brother, and then 
fly off himself?” 

“T have very little to say for Frederick’s motives, such as 
I believe them to have been. He has his vanities as well as 
Miss Thorpe, and the chief difference is, that, having a 
stronger head, they have not yet injured himself. If the 
effect of his behaviour does not justify him with you, we 
had better not seek after the cause.” 


“Then you do not suppose he ever really cared about 
her?” 

“T am persuaded that he never did.” 

“And only made believe to do so for mischief’s sake?” 

Henry bowed his assent. 

“Well, then, I must say that I do not like him at all. 
Though it has turned out so well for us, I do not like him at 
all. As it happens, there is no great harm done, because I 
do not think Isabella has any heart to lose. But, suppose he 
had made her very much in love with him?” 

“But we must first suppose Isabella to have had a heart 
to lose — consequently to have been a very different 
creature; and, in that case, she would have met with very 
different treatment.” 

“Tt is very right that you should stand by your brother.” 

“And if you would stand by yours, you would not be much 
distressed by the disappointment of Miss Thorpe. But your 
mind is warped by an innate principle of general integrity, 
and therefore not accessible to the cool reasonings of 
family partiality, or a desire of revenge.” 

Catherine was complimented out of further bitterness. 
Frederick could not be unpardonably guilty, while Henry 
made himself so agreeable. She resolved on not answering 
Isabella’s letter, and tried to think no more of it. 


CHAPTER 28 


Soon after this, the general found himself obliged to go to 
London for a week; and he left Northanger earnestly 
regretting that any necessity should rob him even for an 
hour of Miss Morland’s company, and _ anxiously 
recommending the study of her comfort and amusement to 
his children as their chief object in his absence. His 
departure gave Catherine the first experimental conviction 
that a loss may be sometimes a gain. The happiness with 
which their time now passed, every employment voluntary, 
every laugh indulged, every meal a scene of ease and good 
humour, walking where they liked and when they liked, 
their hours, pleasures, and fatigues at their own command, 
made her thoroughly sensible of the restraint which the 
general’s presence had imposed, and most thankfully feel 
their present release from it. Such ease and such delights 
made her love the place and the people more and more 
every day; and had it not been for a dread of its soon 
becoming expedient to leave the one, and an apprehension 
of not being equally beloved by the other, she would at each 
moment of each day have been perfectly happy; but she 
was now in the fourth week of her visit; before the general 
came home, the fourth week would be turned, and perhaps 
it might seem an intrusion if she stayed much longer. This 
was a painful consideration whenever it occurred; and 
eager to get rid of such a weight on her mind, she very 
soon resolved to speak to Eleanor about it at once, propose 
going away, and be guided in her conduct by the manner in 
which her proposal might be taken. 

Aware that if she gave herself much time, she might feel 
it difficult to bring forward so unpleasant a subject, she 
took the first opportunity of being suddenly alone with 
Eleanor, and of Eleanor’s being in the middle of a speech 


about something very different, to start forth her obligation 
of going away very soon. Eleanor looked and declared 
herself much concerned. She had “hoped for the pleasure 
of her company for a much longer time — had been misled 
(perhaps by her wishes) to suppose that a much longer visit 
had been promised — and could not but think that if Mr. 
and Mrs. Morland were aware of the pleasure it was to her 
to have her there, they would be too generous to hasten her 
return.” Catherine explained: “Oh! As to that, Papa and 
Mamma were in no hurry at all. As long as she was happy, 
they would always be satisfied.” 

“Then why, might she ask, in such a hurry herself to 
leave them?” 

“Oh! Because she had been there so long.” 

“Nay, if you can use such a word, I can urge you no 
farther. If you think it long—” 

“Oh! No, I do not indeed. For my own pleasure, I could 
stay with you as long again.” And it was directly settled 
that, till she had, her leaving them was not even to be 
thought of. In having this cause of uneasiness so pleasantly 
removed, the force of the other was likewise weakened. 
The kindness, the earnestness of Eleanor’s manner in 
pressing her to stay, and Henry’s gratified look on being 
told that her stay was determined, were such sweet proofs 
of her importance with them, as left her only just so much 
solicitude as the human mind can never do comfortably 
without. She did — almost always — believe that Henry 
loved her, and quite always that his father and sister loved 
and even wished her to belong to them; and believing so 
far, her doubts and anxieties were merely sportive 
irritations. 

Henry was not able to obey his father’s injunction of 
remaining wholly at Northanger in attendance on the 
ladies, during his absence in London, the engagements of 
his curate at Woodston obliging him to leave them on 
Saturday for a couple of nights. His loss was not now what 


it had been while the general was at home; it lessened their 
gaiety, but did not ruin their comfort; and the two girls 
agreeing in occupation, and improving in intimacy, found 
themselves so well sufficient for the time to themselves, 
that it was eleven o’clock, rather a late hour at the abbey, 
before they quitted the supper-room on the day of Henry’s 
departure. They had just reached the head of the stairs 
when it seemed, as far as the thickness of the walls would 
allow them to judge, that a carriage was driving up to the 
door, and the next moment confirmed the idea by the loud 
noise of the house-bell. After the first perturbation of 
surprise had passed away, in a “Good heaven! What can be 
the matter?” it was quickly decided by Eleanor to be her 
eldest brother, whose arrival was often as sudden, if not 
quite so unseasonable, and accordingly she hurried down 
to welcome him. 

Catherine walked on to her chamber, making up her 
mind as well as she could, to a further acquaintance with 
Captain Tilney, and comforting herself under the 
unpleasant impression his conduct had given her, and the 
persuasion of his being by far too fine a gentleman to 
approve of her, that at least they should not meet under 
such circumstances as would make their meeting materially 
painful. She trusted he would never speak of Miss Thorpe; 
and indeed, as he must by this time be ashamed of the part 
he had acted, there could be no danger of it; and as long as 
all mention of Bath scenes were avoided, she thought she 
could behave to him very civilly. In such considerations 
time passed away, and it was certainly in his favour that 
Eleanor should be so glad to see him, and have so much to 
say, for half an hour was almost gone since his arrival, and 
Eleanor did not come up. 

At that moment Catherine thought she heard her step in 
the gallery, and listened for its continuance; but all was 
silent. Scarcely, however, had she convicted her fancy of 
error, when the noise of something moving close to her 


door made her start; it seemed as if someone was touching 
the very doorway — and in another moment a slight motion 
of the lock proved that some hand must be on it. She 
trembled a little at the idea of anyone’s approaching so 
cautiously; but resolving not to be again overcome by trivial 
appearances of alarm, or misled by a raised imagination, 
she stepped quietly forward, and opened the door. Eleanor, 
and only Eleanor, stood there. Catherine’s spirits, however, 
were tranquillized but for an instant, for Eleanor’s cheeks 
were pale, and her manner greatly agitated. Though 
evidently intending to come in, it seemed an effort to enter 
the room, and a still greater to speak when there. 
Catherine, supposing some uneasiness on Captain Tilney’s 
account, could only express her concern by silent attention, 
obliged her to be seated, rubbed her temples with lavender- 
water, and hung over her with affectionate solicitude. “My 
dear Catherine, you must not — you must not indeed—” 
were Eleanor’s first connected words. “I am quite well. This 
kindness distracts me — I cannot bear it — I come to you 
on such an errand!” 

“Errand! To me!” 

“How shall I tell you! Oh! How shall I tell you!” 

A new idea now darted into Catherine’s mind, and 
turning as pale as her friend, she exclaimed, “Tis a 
messenger from Woodston!” 

“You are mistaken, indeed,” returned Eleanor, looking at 
her most compassionately; “it is no one from Woodston. It 
is my father himself.” Her voice faltered, and her eyes were 
turned to the ground as she mentioned his name. His 
unlooked-for return was enough in itself to make 
Catherine’s heart sink, and for a few moments she hardly 
supposed there were anything worse to be told. She said 
nothing; and Eleanor, endeavouring to collect herself and 
speak with firmness, but with eyes still cast down, soon 
went on. “You are too good, I am sure, to think the worse of 
me for the part I am obliged to perform. I am indeed a most 


unwilling messenger. After what has so lately passed, so 
lately been settled between us — how joyfully, how 
thankfully on my side! — as to your continuing here as I 
hoped for many, many weeks longer, how can I tell you that 
your kindness is not to be accepted — and that the 
happiness your company has hitherto given us is to be 
repaid by — But I must not trust myself with words. My 
dear Catherine, we are to part. My father has recollected 
an engagement that takes our whole family away on 
Monday. We are going to Lord Longtown’s, near Hereford, 
for a fortnight. Explanation and apology are equally 
impossible. I cannot attempt either.” 

“My dear Eleanor,” cried Catherine, suppressing her 
feelings as well as she could, “do not be so distressed. A 
second engagement must give way to a first. I am very, very 
SOrry we are to part — so soon, and so suddenly too; but I 
am not offended, indeed I am not. I can finish my visit here, 
you know, at any time; or I hope you will come to me. Can 
you, when you return from this lord’s, come to Fullerton?” 

“Tt will not be in my power, Catherine.” 

“Come when you can, then.” 

Eleanor made no answer; and Catherine’s thoughts 
recurring to something more directly interesting, she 
added, thinking aloud, “Monday — so soon as Monday; and 
you all go. Well, I am certain of — I shall be able to take 
leave, however. I need not go till just before you do, you 
know. Do not be distressed, Eleanor, I can go on Monday 
very well. My father and mother’s having no notice of it is 
of very little consequence. The general will send a servant 
with me, I dare say, half the way — and then I shall soon be 
at Salisbury, and then I am only nine miles from home.” 

“Ah, Catherine! Were it settled so, it would be somewhat 
less intolerable, though in such common attentions you 
would have received but half what you ought. But — how 
can I tell you? — tomorrow morning is fixed for your 
leaving us, and not even the hour is left to your choice; the 


very carriage is ordered, and will be here at seven o’clock, 
and no servant will be offered you.” 

Catherine sat down, breathless and speechless. “I could 
hardly believe my senses, when I heard it; and no 
displeasure, no resentment that you can feel at this 
moment, however justly great, can be more than I myself — 
but I must not talk of what I felt. Oh! That I could suggest 
anything in extenuation! Good God! What will your father 
and mother say! After courting you from the protection of 
real friends to this — almost double distance from your 
home, to have you driven out of the house, without the 
considerations even of decent civility! Dear, dear Catherine, 
in being the bearer of such a message, I seem guilty myself 
of all its insult; yet, I trust you will acquit me, for you must 
have been long enough in this house to see that Iam buta 
nominal mistress of it, that my real power is nothing.” 

“Have I offended the general?” said Catherine in a 
faltering voice. 

“Alas! For my feelings as a daughter, all that I know, all 
that I answer for, is that you can have given him no just 
cause of offence. He certainly is greatly, very greatly 
discomposed; I have seldom seen him more so. His temper 
is not happy, and something has now occurred to ruffle it in 
an uncommon degree; some _ disappointment, some 
vexation, which just at this moment seems important, but 
which I can hardly suppose you to have any concern in, for 
how is it possible?” 

It was with pain that Catherine could speak at all; and it 
was only for Eleanor’s sake that she attempted it. “I am 
sure,” said she, “I am very sorry if I have offended him. It 
was the last thing I would willingly have done. But do not 
be unhappy, Eleanor. An engagement, you know, must be 
kept. I am only sorry it was not recollected sooner, that I 
might have written home. But it is of very little 
consequence.” 


“T hope, I earnestly hope, that to your real safety it will 
be of none; but to everything else it is of the greatest 
consequence: to comfort, appearance, propriety, to your 
family, to the world. Were your friends, the Allens, still in 
Bath, you might go to them with comparative ease; a few 
hours would take you there; but a journey of seventy miles, 
to be taken post by you, at your age, alone, unattended!” 

“Oh, the journey is nothing. Do not think about that. And 
if we are to part, a few hours sooner or later, you know, 
makes no difference. I can be ready by seven. Let me be 
called in time.” Eleanor saw that she wished to be alone; 
and believing it better for each that they should avoid any 
further conversation, now left her with, “I shall see you in 
the morning.” 

Catherine’s swelling heart needed relief. In Eleanor’s 
presence friendship and pride had equally restrained her 
tears, but no sooner was she gone than they burst forth in 
torrents. Turned from the house, and in such a way! 
Without any reason that could justify, any apology that 
could atone for the abruptness, the rudeness, nay, the 
insolence of it. Henry at a distance — not able even to bid 
him farewell. Every hope, every expectation from him 
suspended, at least, and who could say how long? Who 
could say when they might meet again? And all this by such 
a man as General Tilney, so polite, so well bred, and 
heretofore so particularly fond of her! It was as 
incomprehensible as it was mortifying and grievous. From 
what it could arise, and where it would end, were 
considerations of equal perplexity and alarm. The manner 
in which it was done so grossly uncivil, hurrying her away 
without any reference to her own convenience, or allowing 
her even the appearance of choice as to the time or mode 
of her travelling; of two days, the earliest fixed on, and of 
that almost the earliest hour, as if resolved to have her 
gone before he was stirring in the morning, that he might 
not be obliged even to see her. What could all this mean but 


an intentional affront? By some means or other she must 
have had the misfortune to offend him. Eleanor had wished 
to spare her from so painful a notion, but Catherine could 
not believe it possible that any injury or any misfortune 
could provoke such ill will against a person not connected, 
or, at least, not supposed to be connected with it. 

Heavily passed the night. Sleep, or repose that deserved 
the name of sleep, was out of the question. That room, in 
which her disturbed imagination had tormented her on her 
first arrival, was again the scene of agitated spirits and 
unquiet slumbers. Yet how different now the source of her 
inquietude from what it had been then — how mournfully 
superior in reality and substance! Her anxiety had 
foundation in fact, her fears in probability; and with a mind 
so occupied in the contemplation of actual and natural evil, 
the solitude of her situation, the darkness of her chamber, 
the antiquity of the building, were felt and considered 
without the smallest emotion; and though the wind was 
high, and often produced strange and sudden noises 
throughout the house, she heard it all as she lay awake, 
hour after hour, without curiosity or terror. 

Soon after six Eleanor entered her room, eager to show 
attention or give assistance where it was possible; but very 
little remained to be done. Catherine had not loitered; she 
was almost dressed, and her packing almost finished. The 
possibility of some conciliatory message from the general 
occurred to her as his daughter appeared. What so natural, 
as that anger should pass away and repentance succeed it? 
And she only wanted to know how far, after what had 
passed, an apology might properly be received by her. But 
the knowledge would have been useless here; it was not 
called for; neither clemency nor dignity was put to the trial 
— Eleanor brought no message. Very little passed between 
them on meeting; each found her greatest safety in silence, 
and few and trivial were the sentences exchanged while 
they remained upstairs, Catherine in busy agitation 


completing her dress, and Eleanor with more goodwill than 
experience intent upon filling the trunk. When everything 
was done they left the room, Catherine lingering only half a 
minute behind her friend to throw a parting glance on 
every well-known, cherished object, and went down to the 
breakfast-parlour, where breakfast was prepared. She tried 
to eat, as well to save herself from the pain of being urged 
as to make her friend comfortable; but she had no appetite, 
and could not swallow many mouthfuls. The contrast 
between this and her last breakfast in that room gave her 
fresh misery, and strengthened her distaste for everything 
before her. It was not four and twenty hours ago since they 
had met there to the same repast, but in circumstances 
how different! With what cheerful ease, what happy, though 
false, security, had she then looked around her, enjoying 
everything present, and fearing little in future, beyond 
Henry’s going to Woodston for a day! Happy, happy 
breakfast! For Henry had been there; Henry had sat by her 
and helped her. These reflections were long indulged 
undisturbed by any address from her companion, who sat 
as deep in thought as herself; and the appearance of the 
Carriage was the first thing to startle and recall them to the 
present moment. Catherine’s colour rose at the sight of it; 
and the indignity with which she was treated, striking at 
that instant on her mind with peculiar force, made her for a 
short time sensible only of resentment. Eleanor seemed 
now impelled into resolution and speech. 

“You must write to me, Catherine,” she cried; “you must 
let me hear from you as soon as possible. Till I know you to 
be safe at home, I shall not have an hour’s comfort. For one 
letter, at all risks, all hazards, I must entreat. Let me have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are safe at Fullerton, 
and have found your family well, and then, till I can ask for 
your correspondence as I ought to do, I will not expect 
more. Direct to me at Lord Longtown’s, and, I must ask it, 
under cover to Alice.” 


“No, Eleanor, if you are not allowed to receive a letter 
from me, I am sure I had better not write. There can be no 
doubt of my getting home safe.” 

Eleanor only replied, “I cannot wonder at your feelings. I 
will not importune you. I will trust to your own kindness of 
heart when I am at a distance from you.” But this, with the 
look of sorrow accompanying it, was enough to melt 
Catherine’s pride in a moment, and she instantly said, “Oh, 
Eleanor, I will write to you indeed.” 

There was yet another point which Miss Tilney was 
anxious to settle, though somewhat embarrassed in 
speaking of. It had occurred to her that after so long an 
absence from home, Catherine might not be provided with 
money enough for the expenses of her journey, and, upon 
suggesting it to her with most affectionate offers of 
accommodation, it proved to be exactly the case. Catherine 
had never thought on the subject till that moment, but, 
upon examining her purse, was convinced that but for this 
kindness of her friend, she might have been turned from 
the house without even the means of getting home; and the 
distress in which she must have been thereby involved 
filling the minds of both, scarcely another word was said by 
either during the time of their remaining together. Short, 
however, was that time. The carriage was soon announced 
to be ready; and Catherine, instantly rising, a long and 
affectionate embrace supplied the place of language in 
bidding each other adieu; and, as they entered the hall, 
unable to leave the house without some mention of one 
whose name had not yet been spoken by either, she paused 
a moment, and with quivering lips just made it intelligible 
that she left “her kind remembrance for her absent friend.” 
But with this approach to his name ended all possibility of 
restraining her feelings; and, hiding her face as well as she 
could with her handkerchief, she darted across the hall, 
jumped into the chaise, and in a moment was driven from 
the door. 


CHAPTER 29 


Catherine was too wretched to be fearful. The journey in 
itself had no terrors for her; and she began it without either 
dreading its length or feeling its solitariness. Leaning back 
in one corner of the carriage, in a violent burst of tears, she 
was conveyed some miles beyond the walls of the abbey 
before she raised her head; and the highest point of ground 
within the park was almost closed from her view before she 
was Capable of turning her eyes towards it. Unfortunately, 
the road she now travelled was the same which only ten 
days ago she had so happily passed along in going to and 
from Woodston; and, for fourteen miles, every bitter feeling 
was rendered more severe by the review of objects on 
which she had first looked under impressions so different. 
Every mile, as it brought her nearer Woodston, added to 
her sufferings, and when within the distance of five, she 
passed the turning which led to it, and thought of Henry, so 
near, yet so unconscious, her grief and agitation were 
excessive. 

The day which she had spent at that place had been one 
of the happiest of her life. It was there, it was on that day, 
that the general had made use of such expressions with 
regard to Henry and herself, had so spoken and so looked 
as to give her the most positive conviction of his actually 
wishing their marriage. Yes, only ten days ago had he 
elated her by his pointed regard — had he even confused 
her by his too significant reference! And now — what had 
she done, or what had she omitted to do, to merit such a 
change? 

The only offence against him of which she could accuse 
herself had been such as was scarcely possible to reach his 
knowledge. Henry and her own heart only were privy to the 
shocking suspicions which she had so idly entertained; and 


equally safe did she believe her secret with each. 
Designedly, at least, Henry could not have betrayed her. If, 
indeed, by any strange mischance his father should have 
gained intelligence of what she had dared to think and look 
for, of her causeless fancies and injurious examinations, she 
could not wonder at any degree of his indignation. If aware 
of her having viewed him as a murderer, she could not 
wonder at his even turning her from his house. But a 
justification so full of torture to herself, she trusted, would 
not be in his power. 

Anxious as were all her conjectures on this point, it was 
not, however, the one on which she dwelt most. There was 
a thought yet nearer, a more prevailing, more impetuous 
concern. How Henry would think, and feel, and look, when 
he returned on the morrow to Northanger and heard of her 
being gone, was a question of force and interest to rise 
over every other, to be never ceasing, alternately irritating 
and soothing; it sometimes suggested the dread of his calm 
acquiescence, and at others was answered by the sweetest 
confidence in his regret and resentment. To the general, of 
course, he would not dare to speak; but to Eleanor — what 
might he not say to Eleanor about her? 

In this unceasing recurrence of doubts and inquiries, on 
any one article of which her mind was incapable of more 
than momentary repose, the hours passed away, and her 
journey advanced much faster than she looked for. The 
pressing anxieties of thought, which prevented her from 
noticing anything before her, when once beyond the 
neighbourhood of Woodston, saved her at the same time 
from watching her progress; and though no object on the 
road could engage a moment’s attention, she found no 
stage of it tedious. From this, she was preserved too by 
another cause, by feeling no eagerness for her journey’s 
conclusion; for to return in such a manner to Fullerton was 
almost to destroy the pleasure of a meeting with those she 
loved best, even after an absence such as hers — an eleven 


weeks’ absence. What had she to say that would not 
humble herself and pain her family, that would not increase 
her own grief by the confession of it, extend an useless 
resentment, and perhaps involve the innocent with the 
guilty in undistinguishing ill will? She could never do 
justice to Henry and Eleanor’s merit; she felt it too strongly 
for expression; and should a dislike be taken against them, 
should they be thought of unfavourably, on their father’s 
account, it would cut her to the heart. 

With these feelings, she rather dreaded than sought for 
the first view of that well-known spire which would 
announce her within twenty miles of home. Salisbury she 
had known to be her point on leaving Northanger; but after 
the first stage she had been indebted to the post-masters 
for the names of the places which were then to conduct her 
to it; so great had been her ignorance of her route. She met 
with nothing, however, to distress or frighten her. Her 
youth, civil manners, and liberal pay procured her all the 
attention that a traveller like herself could require; and 
stopping only to change horses, she travelled on for about 
eleven hours without accident or alarm, and between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening found herself entering 
Fullerton. 

A heroine returning, at the close of her career, to her 
native village, in all the triumph of recovered reputation, 
and all the dignity of a countess, with a long train of noble 
relations in their several phaetons, and three waiting-maids 
in a travelling chaise and four, behind her, is an event on 
which the pen of the contriver may well delight to dwell; it 
gives credit to every conclusion, and the author must share 
in the glory she so liberally bestows. But my affair is widely 
different; I bring back my heroine to her home in solitude 
and disgrace; and no sweet elation of spirits can lead me 
into minuteness. A heroine in a hack post-chaise is such a 
blow upon sentiment, as no attempt at grandeur or pathos 
can withstand. Swiftly therefore shall her post-boy drive 


through the village, amid the gaze of Sunday groups, and 
speedy shall be her descent from it. 

But, whatever might be the distress of Catherine’s mind, 
as she thus advanced towards the parsonage, and whatever 
the humiliation of her biographer in relating it, she was 
preparing enjoyment of no everyday nature for those to 
whom she went; first, in the appearance of her carriage — 
and secondly, in herself. The chaise of a traveller being a 
rare sight in Fullerton, the whole family were immediately 
at the window; and to have it stop at the sweep-gate was a 
pleasure to brighten every eye and occupy every fancy — a 
pleasure quite unlooked for by all but the two youngest 
children, a boy and girl of six and four years old, who 
expected a brother or sister in every carriage. Happy the 
glance that first distinguished Catherine! Happy the voice 
that proclaimed the discovery! But whether such happiness 
were the lawful property of George or Harriet could never 
be exactly understood. 

Her father, mother, Sarah, George, and Harriet, all 
assembled at the door to welcome her with affectionate 
eagerness, was a sight to awaken the best feelings of 
Catherine’s heart; and in the embrace of each, as she 
stepped from the carriage, she found herself soothed 
beyond anything that she had believed possible. So 
surrounded, so caressed, she was even happy! In the 
joyfulness of family love everything for a short time was 
subdued, and the pleasure of seeing her, leaving them at 
first little leisure for calm curiosity, they were all seated 
round the tea-table, which Mrs. Morland had hurried for 
the comfort of the poor traveller, whose pale and jaded 
looks soon caught her notice, before any inquiry so direct 
as to demand a positive answer was addressed to her. 

Reluctantly, and with much hesitation, did she then begin 
what might perhaps, at the end of half an hour, be termed, 
by the courtesy of her hearers, an explanation; but scarcely, 
within that time, could they at all discover the cause, or 


collect the particulars, of her sudden return. They were far 
from being an irritable race; far from any quickness in 
catching, or bitterness in resenting, affronts: but here, 
when the whole was unfolded, was an insult not to be 
overlooked, nor, for the first half hour, to be easily 
pardoned. Without suffering any romantic alarm, in the 
consideration of their daughter’s long and lonely journey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morland could not but feel that it might have 
been productive of much unpleasantness to her; that it was 
what they could never have voluntarily suffered; and that, 
in forcing her on such a measure, General Tilney had acted 
neither honourably nor feelingly — neither as a gentleman 
nor as a parent. Why he had done it, what could have 
provoked him to such a breach of hospitality, and so 
suddenly turned all his partial regard for their daughter 
into actual ill will, was a matter which they were at least as 
far from divining as Catherine herself; but it did not 
oppress them by any means so long; and, after a due course 
of useless conjecture, that “it was a strange business, and 
that he must be a very strange man,” grew enough for all 
their indignation and wonder; though Sarah indeed still 
indulged in the sweets of incomprehensibility, exclaiming 
and conjecturing with youthful ardour. “My dear, you give 
yourself a great deal of needless trouble,” said her mother 
at last; “depend upon it, it is something not at all worth 
understanding.” 

“T can allow for his wishing Catherine away, when he 
recollected this engagement,” said Sarah, “but why not do 
it civilly?” 

“T am sorry for the young people,” returned Mrs. 
Morland; “they must have a sad time of it; but as for 
anything else, it is no matter now; Catherine is safe at 
home, and our comfort does not depend upon General 
Tilney.” Catherine sighed. “Well,” continued her philosophic 
mother, “I am glad I did not know of your journey at the 
time; but now it is all over, perhaps there is no great harm 


done. It is always good for young people to be put upon 
exerting themselves; and you know, my dear Catherine, you 
always were a Sad little scatter-brained creature; but now 
you must have been forced to have your wits about you, 
with so much changing of chaises and so forth; and I hope 
it will appear that you have not left anything behind you in 
any of the pockets.” 

Catherine hoped so too, and tried to feel an interest in 
her own amendment, but her spirits were quite worn down; 
and, to be silent and alone becoming soon her only wish, 
she readily agreed to her mother’s next counsel of going 
early to bed. Her parents, seeing nothing in her ill looks 
and agitation but the natural consequence of mortified 
feelings, and of the unusual exertion and fatigue of such a 
journey, parted from her without any doubt of their being 
soon slept away; and though, when they all met the next 
morning, her recovery was not equal to their hopes, they 
were still perfectly unsuspicious of there being any deeper 
evil. They never once thought of her heart, which, for the 
parents of a young lady of seventeen, just returned from 
her first excursion from home, was odd enough! 

As soon as breakfast was over, she sat down to fulfil her 
promise to Miss Tilney, whose trust in the effect of time and 
distance on her friend’s disposition was already justified, 
for already did Catherine reproach herself with having 
parted from Eleanor coldly, with having never enough 
valued her merits or kindness, and never enough 
commiserated her for what she had been yesterday left to 
endure. The strength of these feelings, however, was far 
from assisting her pen; and never had it been harder for 
her to write than in addressing Eleanor Tilney. To compose 
a letter which might at once do justice to her sentiments 
and her situation, convey gratitude without servile regret, 
be guarded without coldness, and honest’ without 
resentment — a letter which Eleanor might not be pained 
by the perusal of — and, above all, which she might not 


blush herself, if Henry should chance to see, was an 
undertaking to frighten away all her powers of 
performance; and, after long thought and much perplexity, 
to be very brief was all that she could determine on with 
any confidence of safety. The money therefore which 
Eleanor had advanced was enclosed with little more than 
grateful thanks, and the thousand good wishes of a most 
affectionate heart. 

“This has been a strange acquaintance,” observed Mrs. 
Morland, as the letter was finished; “soon made and soon 
ended. I am sorry it happens so, for Mrs. Allen thought 
them very pretty kind of young people; and you were sadly 
out of luck too in your Isabella. Ah! Poor James! Well, we 
must live and learn; and the next new friends you make I 
hope will be better worth keeping.” 

Catherine coloured as she warmly answered, “No friend 
can be better worth keeping than Eleanor.” 

“If so, my dear, I dare say you will meet again some time 
or other; do not be uneasy. It is ten to one but you are 
thrown together again in the course of a few years; and 
then what a pleasure it will be!” 

Mrs. Morland was not happy in her attempt at 
consolation. The hope of meeting again in the course of a 
few years could only put into Catherine’s head what might 
happen within that time to make a meeting dreadful to her. 
She could never forget Henry Tilney, or think of him with 
less tenderness than she did at that moment; but he might 
forget her; and in that case, to meet — ! Her eyes filled 
with tears as she pictured her acquaintance so renewed; 
and her mother, perceiving her comfortable suggestions to 
have had no good effect, proposed, as another expedient 
for restoring her spirits, that they should call on Mrs. Allen. 

The two houses were only a quarter of a mile apart; and, 
as they walked, Mrs. Morland quickly dispatched all that 
She felt on the score of James’s disappointment. “We are 
sorry for him,” said she; “but otherwise there is no harm 


done in the match going off; for it could not be a desirable 
thing to have him engaged to a girl whom we had not the 
smallest acquaintance with, and who was so entirely 
without fortune; and now, after such behaviour, we cannot 
think at all well of her. Just at present it comes hard to poor 
James; but that will not last forever; and I dare say he will 
be a discreeter man all his life, for the foolishness of his 
first choice.” 

This was just such a summary view of the affair as 
Catherine could listen to; another sentence might have 
endangered her complaisance, and made her reply less 
rational; for soon were all her thinking powers swallowed 
up in the reflection of her own change of feelings and 
Spirits since last she had trodden that well-known road. It 
was not three months ago since, wild with joyful 
expectation, she had there run backwards and forwards 
some ten times a day, with an heart light, gay, and 
independent; looking forward to pleasures untasted and 
unalloyed, and free from the apprehension of evil as from 
the knowledge of it. Three months ago had seen her all 
this; and now, how altered a being did she return! 

She was received by the Allens with all the kindness 
which her unlooked-for appearance, acting on a steady 
affection, would naturally call forth; and great was their 
surprise, and warm their displeasure, on hearing how she 
had been treated — though Mrs. Morland’s account of it 
was no inflated representation, no studied appeal to their 
passions. “Catherine took us quite by surprise yesterday 
evening,” said she. “She travelled all the way post by 
herself, and knew nothing of coming till Saturday night; for 
General Tilney, from some odd fancy or other, all of a 
sudden grew tired of having her there, and almost turned 
her out of the house. Very unfriendly, certainly; and he 
must be a very odd man; but we are so glad to have her 
amongst us again! And it is a great comfort to find that she 


is not a poor helpless creature, but can shift very well for 
herself.” 

Mr. Allen expressed himself on the occasion with the 
reasonable resentment of a sensible friend; and Mrs. Allen 
thought his expressions quite good enough to be 
immediately made use of again by herself. His wonder, his 
conjectures, and his explanations became in succession 
hers, with the addition of this single remark—”I really have 
not patience with the general” — to fill up every accidental 
pause. And, “I really have not patience with the general,” 
was uttered twice after Mr. Allen left the room, without any 
relaxation of anger, or any material digression of thought. A 
more considerable degree of wandering attended the third 
repetition; and, after completing the fourth, she 
immediately added, “Only think, my dear, of my having got 
that frightful great rent in my best Mechlin so charmingly 
mended, before I left Bath, that one can hardly see where it 
was. I must show it you some day or other. Bath is a nice 
place, Catherine, after all. I assure you I did not above half 
like coming away. Mrs. Thorpe’s being there was such a 
comfort to us, was not it? You know, you and I were quite 
forlorn at first.” 

“Yes, but that did not last long,” said Catherine, her eyes 
brightening at the recollection of what had first given spirit 
to her existence there. 

“Very true: we soon met with Mrs. Thorpe, and then we 
wanted for nothing. My dear, do not you think these silk 
gloves wear very well? I put them on new the first time of 
our going to the Lower Rooms, you know, and I have worn 
them a great deal since. Do you remember that evening?” 

“Do I! Oh! Perfectly.” 

“Tt was very agreeable, was not it? Mr. Tilney drank tea 
with us, and I always thought him a great addition, he is so 
very agreeable. I have a notion you danced with him, but 
am not quite sure. I remember I had my favourite gown 


ay 


On. 


Catherine could not answer; and, after a short trial of 
other subjects, Mrs. Allen again returned to—’I really have 
not patience with the general! Such an agreeable, worthy 
man as he seemed to be! I do not suppose, Mrs. Morland, 
you ever saw a better-bred man in your life. His lodgings 
were taken the very day after he left them, Catherine. But 
no wonder; Milsom Street, you know.” 

As they walked home again, Mrs. Morland endeavoured 
to impress on her daughter’s mind the happiness of having 
such steady well-wishers as Mr. and Mrs. Allen, and the 
very little consideration which the neglect or unkindness of 
slight acquaintance like the Tilneys ought to have with her, 
while she could preserve the good opinion and affection of 
her earliest friends. There was a great deal of good sense 
in all this; but there are some situations of the human mind 
in which good sense has very little power; and Catherine’s 
feelings contradicted almost every position her mother 
advanced. It was upon the behaviour of these very slight 
acquaintance that all her present happiness depended; and 
while Mrs. Morland was successfully confirming her own 
opinions by the justness of her own representations, 
Catherine was silently reflecting that now Henry must have 
arrived at Northanger; now he must have heard of her 
departure; and now, perhaps, they were all setting off for 
Hereford. 


CHAPTER 30 


Catherine’s disposition was not naturally sedentary, nor 
had her habits been ever very industrious; but whatever 
might hitherto have been her defects of that sort, her 
mother could not but perceive them now to be greatly 
increased. She could neither sit still nor employ herself for 
ten minutes together, walking round the garden and 
orchard again and again, as if nothing but motion was 
voluntary; and it seemed as if she could even walk about 
the house rather than remain fixed for any time in the 
parlour. Her loss of spirits was a yet greater alteration. In 
her rambling and her idleness she might only be a 
caricature of herself; but in her silence and sadness she 
was the very reverse of all that she had been before. 

For two days Mrs. Morland allowed it to pass even 
without a hint; but when a third night’s rest had neither 
restored her cheerfulness, improved her in useful activity, 
nor given her a greater inclination for needlework, she 
could no longer refrain from the gentle reproof of, “My 
dear Catherine, I am afraid you are growing quite a fine 
lady. I do not know when poor Richard’s cravats would be 
done, if he had no friend but you. Your head runs too much 
upon Bath; but there is a time for everything — a time for 
balls and plays, and a time for work. You have had a long 
run of amusement, and now you must try to be useful.” 

Catherine took up her work directly, saying, in a dejected 
voice, that “her head did not run upon Bath — much.” 

“Then you are fretting about General Tilney, and that is 
very simple of you; for ten to one whether you ever see him 
again. You should never fret about trifles.” After a short 
silence—”I hope, my Catherine, you are not getting out of 
humour with home because it is not so grand as 
Northanger. That would be turning your visit into an evil 


indeed. Wherever you are you should always be contented, 
but especially at home, because there you must spend the 
most of your time. I did not quite like, at breakfast, to hear 
you talk so much about the French bread at Northanger.” 

“T am sure I do not care about the bread. It is all the 
same to me what I eat.” 

“There is a very clever essay in one of the books upstairs 
upon much such a subject, about young girls that have 
been spoilt for home by great acquaintance — The Mirror, I 
think. I will look it out for you some day or other, because I 
am sure it will do you good.” 

Catherine said no more, and, with an endeavour to do 
right, applied to her work; but, after a few minutes, sunk 
again, without knowing it herself, into languor and 
listlessness, moving herself in her chair, from the irritation 
of weariness, much oftener than she moved her needle. 
Mrs. Morland watched the progress of this relapse; and 
seeing, in her daughter’s absent and dissatisfied look, the 
full proof of that repining spirit to which she had now 
begun to attribute her want of cheerfulness, hastily left the 
room to fetch the book in question, anxious to lose no time 
in attacking so dreadful a malady. It was some time before 
she could find what she looked for; and other family 
matters occurring to detain her, a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed ere she returned downstairs with the volume from 
which so much was hoped. Her avocations above having 
shut out all noise but what she created herself, she knew 
not that a visitor had arrived within the last few minutes, 
till, on entering the room, the first object she beheld was a 
young man whom she had never seen before. With a look of 
much respect, he immediately rose, and being introduced 
to her by her conscious daughter as “Mr. Henry Tilney,” 
with the embarrassment of real sensibility began to 
apologize for his appearance there, acknowledging that 
after what had passed he had little right to expect a 
welcome at Fullerton, and stating his impatience to be 


assured of Miss Morland’s having reached her home in 
safety, as the cause of his intrusion. He did not address 
himself to an uncandid judge or a resentful heart. Far from 
comprehending him or his sister in their father’s 
misconduct, Mrs. Morland had been always kindly disposed 
towards each, and instantly, pleased by his appearance, 
received him with the simple professions of unaffected 
benevolence; thanking him for such an attention to her 
daughter, assuring him that the friends of her children 
were always welcome there, and entreating him to say not 
another word of the past. 

He was not ill-inclined to obey this request, for, though 
his heart was greatly relieved by such unlooked-for 
mildness, it was not just at that moment in his power to say 
anything to the purpose. Returning in silence to his seat, 
therefore, he remained for some minutes most civilly 
answering all Mrs. Morland’s common remarks about the 
weather and roads. Catherine meanwhile — the anxious, 
agitated, happy, feverish Catherine — said not a word; but 
her glowing cheek and brightened eye made her mother 
trust that this good-natured visit would at least set her 
heart at ease for a time, and gladly therefore did she lay 
aside the first volume of The Mirror for a future hour. 

Desirous of Mr. Morland’s assistance, as well in giving 
encouragement, as in finding conversation for her guest, 
whose embarrassment on his father’s account she earnestly 
pitied, Mrs. Morland had very early dispatched one of the 
children to summon him; but Mr. Morland was from home 
— and being thus without any support, at the end of a 
quarter of an hour she had nothing to say. After a couple of 
minutes’ unbroken silence, Henry, turning to Catherine for 
the first time since her mother’s entrance, asked her, with 
sudden alacrity, if Mr. and Mrs. Allen were now at 
Fullerton? And on developing, from amidst all her 
perplexity of words in reply, the meaning, which one short 
syllable would have given, immediately expressed his 


intention of paying his respects to them, and, with a rising 
colour, asked her if she would have the goodness to show 
him the way. “ You may see the house from this window, sir,” 
was information on Sarah’s side, which produced only a 
bow of acknowledgment from the gentleman, and a 
silencing nod from her mother; for Mrs. Morland, thinking 
it probable, as a secondary consideration in his wish of 
waiting on their worthy neighbours, that he might have 
some explanation to give of his father’s behaviour, which it 
must be more pleasant for him to communicate only to 
Catherine, would not on any account prevent her 
accompanying him. They began their walk, and Mrs. 
Morland was not entirely mistaken in his object in wishing 
it. Some explanation on his father’s account he had to give; 
but his first purpose was to explain himself, and before they 
reached Mr. Allen’s grounds he had done it so well that 
Catherine did not think it could ever be repeated too often. 
She was assured of his affection; and that heart in return 
was solicited, which, perhaps, they pretty equally knew was 
already entirely his own; for, though Henry was now 
sincerely attached to her, though he felt and delighted in all 
the excellencies of her character and truly loved her 
society, I must confess that his affection originated in 
nothing better than gratitude, or, in other words, that a 
persuasion of her partiality for him had been the only cause 
of giving her a serious thought. It is a new circumstance in 
romance, I acknowledge, and dreadfully derogatory of an 
heroine’s dignity; but if it be as new in common life, the 
credit of a wild imagination will at least be all my own. 

A very short visit to Mrs. Allen, in which Henry talked at 
random, without sense or connection, and Catherine, rapt 
in the contemplation of her own unutterable happiness, 
scarcely opened her lips, dismissed them to the ecstasies of 
another tete-a-tete; and before it was suffered to close, she 
was enabled to judge how far he was sanctioned by 
parental authority in his present application. On his return 


from Woodston, two days before, he had been met near the 
abbey by his impatient father, hastily informed in angry 
terms of Miss Morland’s departure, and ordered to think of 
her no more. 

Such was the permission upon which he had now offered 
her his hand. The affrighted Catherine, amidst all the 
terrors of expectation, as she listened to this account, could 
not but rejoice in the kind caution with which Henry had 
saved her from the necessity of a conscientious rejection, 
by engaging her faith before he mentioned the subject; and 
as he proceeded to give the particulars, and explain the 
motives of his father’s conduct, her feelings soon hardened 
into even a triumphant delight. The general had had 
nothing to accuse her of, nothing to lay to her charge, but 
her being the involuntary, unconscious object of a 
deception which his pride could not pardon, and which a 
better pride would have been ashamed to own. She was 
guilty only of being less rich than he had supposed her to 
be. Under a mistaken persuasion of her possessions and 
claims, he had courted her acquaintance in Bath, solicited 
her company at Northanger, and designed her for his 
daughter-in-law. On discovering his error, to turn her from 
the house seemed the best, though to his feelings an 
inadequate proof of his resentment towards herself, and his 
contempt of her family. 

John Thorpe had first misled him. The general, 
perceiving his son one night at the theatre to be paying 
considerable attention to Miss Morland, had accidentally 
inquired of Thorpe if he knew more of her than her name. 
Thorpe, most happy to be on speaking terms with a man of 
General Tilney’s importance, had been joyfully and proudly 
communicative; and being at that time not only in daily 
expectation of Morland’s engaging Isabella, but likewise 
pretty well resolved upon marrying Catherine himself, his 
vanity induced him to represent the family as yet more 
wealthy than his vanity and avarice had made him believe 


them. With whomsoever he was, or was likely to be 
connected, his own consequence always required that 
theirs should be great, and as his intimacy with any 
acquaintance grew, so regularly grew their fortune. The 
expectations of his friend Morland, therefore, from the first 
overrated, had ever since his introduction to Isabella been 
gradually increasing; and by merely adding twice as much 
for the grandeur of the moment, by doubling what he chose 
to think the amount of Mr. Morland’s preferment, trebling 
his private fortune, bestowing a rich aunt, and sinking half 
the children, he was able to represent the whole family to 
the general in a most respectable light. For Catherine, 
however, the peculiar object of the general’s curiosity, and 
his own speculations, he had yet something more in 
reserve, and the ten or fifteen thousand pounds which her 
father could give her would be a pretty addition to Mr. 
Allen’s estate. Her intimacy there had made him seriously 
determine on her being handsomely legacied hereafter; and 
to speak of her therefore as the almost acknowledged 
future heiress of Fullerton naturally followed. Upon such 
intelligence the general had proceeded; for never had it 
occurred to him to doubt its authority. Thorpe’s interest in 
the family, by his sister’s approaching connection with one 
of its members, and his own views on _ another 
(circumstances of which he boasted with almost equal 
openness), seemed sufficient vouchers for his truth; and to 
these were added the absolute facts of the Allens being 
wealthy and childless, of Miss Morland’s being under their 
care, and — as soon as his acquaintance allowed him to 
judge — of their treating her with parental kindness. His 
resolution was soon formed. Already had he discerned a 
liking towards Miss Morland in the countenance of his son; 
and thankful for Mr. Thorpe’s communication, he almost 
instantly determined to spare no pains in weakening his 
boasted interest and ruining his dearest hopes. Catherine 
herself could not be more ignorant at the time of all this, 


than his own children. Henry and Eleanor, perceiving 
nothing in her situation likely to engage their father’s 
particular respect, had seen with astonishment the 
suddenness, continuance, and extent of his attention; and 
though latterly, from some hints which had accompanied an 
almost positive command to his son of doing everything in 
his power to attach her, Henry was convinced of his father’s 
believing it to be an advantageous connection, it was not 
till the late explanation at Northanger that they had the 
smallest idea of the false calculations which had hurried 
him on. That they were false, the general had learnt from 
the very person who had suggested them, from Thorpe 
himself, whom he had chanced to meet again in town, and 
who, under the influence of exactly opposite feelings, 
irritated by Catherine’s refusal, and yet more by the failure 
of a very recent endeavour to accomplish a reconciliation 
between Morland and Isabella, convinced that they were 
separated forever, and spurning a friendship which could 
be no longer serviceable, hastened to contradict all that he 
had said before to the advantage of the Morlands — 
confessed himself to have been totally mistaken in his 
opinion of their circumstances and character, misled by the 
rhodomontade of his friend to believe his father a man of 
substance and credit, whereas the transactions of the two 
or three last weeks proved him to be neither; for after 
coming eagerly forward on the first overture of a marriage 
between the families, with the most liberal proposals, he 
had, on being brought to the point by the shrewdness of the 
relator, been constrained to acknowledge himself incapable 
of giving the young people even a decent support. They 
were, in fact, a necessitous family; numerous, too, almost 
beyond example; by no means respected in their own 
neighbourhood, as he _ had lately had _ particular 
opportunities of discovering; aiming at a style of life which 
their fortune could not warrant; seeking to _ better 


themselves by wealthy connections; a forward, bragging, 
scheming race. 

The terrified general pronounced the name of Allen with 
an inquiring look; and here too Thorpe had learnt his error. 
The Allens, he believed, had lived near them too long, and 
he knew the young man on whom the Fullerton estate must 
devolve. The general needed no more. Enraged with almost 
everybody in the world but himself, he set out the next day 
for the abbey, where his performances have been seen. 

I leave it to my reader’s sagacity to determine how much 
of all this it was possible for Henry to communicate at this 
time to Catherine, how much of it he could have learnt from 
his father, in what points his own conjectures might assist 
him, and what portion must yet remain to be told in a letter 
from James. I have united for their ease what they must 
divide for mine. Catherine, at any rate, heard enough to 
feel that in suspecting General Tilney of either murdering 
or shutting up his wife, she had scarcely sinned against his 
character, or magnified his cruelty. 

Henry, in having such things to relate of his father, was 
almost as pitiable as in their first avowal to himself. He 
blushed for the narrow-minded counsel which he was 
obliged to expose. The conversation between them at 
Northanger had been of the most unfriendly kind. Henry’s 
indignation on hearing how Catherine had been treated, on 
comprehending his father’s views, and being ordered to 
acquiesce in them, had been open and bold. The general, 
accustomed on every ordinary occasion to give the law in 
his family, prepared for no reluctance but of feeling, no 
opposing desire that should dare to clothe itself in words, 
could ill brook the opposition of his son, steady as the 
sanction of reason and the dictate of conscience could 
make it. But, in such a cause, his anger, though it must 
shock, could not intimidate Henry, who was sustained in his 
purpose by a conviction of its justice. He felt himself bound 
as much in honour as in affection to Miss Morland, and 


believing that heart to be his own which he had been 
directed to gain, no unworthy retraction of a tacit consent, 
no reversing decree of unjustifiable anger, could shake his 
fidelity, or influence the resolutions it prompted. 

He steadily refused to accompany his father into 
Herefordshire, an engagement formed almost at the 
moment to promote the dismissal of Catherine, and as 
steadily declared his intention of offering her his hand. The 
general was furious in his anger, and they parted in 
dreadful disagreement. Henry, in an agitation of mind 
which many solitary hours were required to compose, had 
returned almost instantly to Woodston, and, on the 
afternoon of the following day, had begun his journey to 
Fullerton. 


CHAPTER 31 


Mr. and Mrs. Morland’s surprise on being applied to by Mr. 
Tilney for their consent to his marrying their daughter was, 
for a few minutes, considerable, it having never entered 
their heads to suspect an attachment on either side; but as 
nothing, after all, could be more natural than Catherine’s 
being beloved, they soon learnt to consider it with only the 
happy agitation of gratified pride, and, as far as they alone 
were concerned, had not a single objection to start. His 
pleasing manners and good sense were self-evident 
recommendations; and having never heard evil of him, it 
was not their way to suppose any evil could be told. 
Goodwill supplying the place of experience, his character 
needed no attestation. “Catherine would make a sad, 
heedless young housekeeper to be sure,” was her mother’s 
foreboding remark; but quick was the consolation of there 
being nothing like practice. 

There was but one obstacle, in short, to be mentioned; 
but till that one was removed, it must be impossible for 
them to sanction the engagement. Their tempers were 
mild, but their principles were steady, and while his parent 
so expressly forbade the connection, they could not allow 
themselves to encourage it. That the general should come 
forward to solicit the alliance, or that he should even very 
heartily approve it, they were not refined enough to make 
any parading stipulation; but the decent appearance of 
consent must be yielded, and that once obtained — and 
their own hearts made them trust that it could not be very 
long denied — their willing approbation was instantly to 
follow. His consent was all that they wished for. They were 
no more inclined than entitled to demand his money. Of a 
very considerable fortune, his son was, by marriage 
settlements, eventually secure; his present income was an 


income of independence and comfort, and under every 
pecuniary view, it was a match beyond the claims of their 
daughter. 

The young people could not be surprised at a decision 
like this. They felt and they deplored — but they could not 
resent it; and they parted, endeavouring to hope that such 
a change in the general, as each believed almost 
impossible, might speedily take place, to unite them again 
in the fullness of privileged affection. Henry returned to 
what was now his only home, to watch over his young 
plantations, and extend his improvements for her sake, to 
whose share in them he looked anxiously forward; and 
Catherine remained at Fullerton to cry. Whether the 
torments of absence were softened by a clandestine 
correspondence, let us not inquire. Mr. and Mrs. Morland 
never did — they had been too kind to exact any promise; 
and whenever Catherine received a letter, as, at that time, 
happened pretty often, they always looked another way. 

The anxiety, which in this state of their attachment must 
be the portion of Henry and Catherine, and of all who loved 
either, as to its final event, can hardly extend, I fear, to the 
bosom of my readers, who will see in the tell-tale 
compression of the pages before them, that we are all 
hastening together to perfect felicity. The means by which 
their early marriage was effected can be the only doubt: 
what probable circumstance could work upon a temper like 
the general’s? The circumstance which chiefly availed was 
the marriage of his daughter with a man of fortune and 
consequence, which took place in the course of the summer 
— an accession of dignity that threw him into a fit of good 
humour, from which he did not recover till after Eleanor 
had obtained his forgiveness of Henry, and his permission 
for him “to be a fool if he liked it!” 

The marriage of Eleanor Tilney, her removal from all the 
evils of such a home as Northanger had been made by 
Henry’s banishment, to the home of her choice and the man 


of her choice, is an event which I expect to give general 
satisfaction among all her acquaintance. My own joy on the 
occasion is very sincere. I know no one more entitled, by 
unpretending merit, or better prepared by habitual 
suffering, to receive and enjoy felicity. Her partiality for this 
gentleman was not of recent origin; and he had been long 
withheld only by inferiority of situation from addressing 
her. His unexpected accession to title and fortune had 
removed all his difficulties; and never had the general loved 
his daughter so well in all her hours of companionship, 
utility, and patient endurance as when he first hailed her 
“Your Ladyship!” Her husband was really deserving of her; 
independent of his peerage, his wealth, and his attachment, 
being to a precision the most charming young man in the 
world. Any further definition of his merits must be 
unnecessary; the most charming young man in the world is 
instantly before the imagination of us all. Concerning the 
one in question, therefore, I have only to add — aware that 
the rules of composition forbid the introduction of a 
character not connected with my fable — that this was the 
very gentleman whose negligent servant left behind him 
that collection of washing-bills, resulting from a long visit 
at Northanger, by which my heroine was involved in one of 
her most alarming adventures. 

The influence of the viscount and viscountess in their 
brother’s behalf was assisted by that right understanding of 
Mr. Morland’s circumstances which, as soon as the general 
would allow himself to be informed, they were qualified to 
give. It taught him that he had been scarcely more misled 
by Thorpe’s first boast of the family wealth than by his 
subsequent malicious overthrow of it; that in no sense of 
the word were they necessitous or poor, and that Catherine 
would have three thousand pounds. This was so material an 
amendment of his late expectations that it greatly 
contributed to smooth the descent of his pride; and by no 
means without its effect was the private intelligence, which 


he was at some pains to procure, that the Fullerton estate, 
being entirely at the disposal of its present proprietor, was 
consequently open to every greedy speculation. 

On the strength of this, the general, soon after Eleanor’s 
marriage, permitted his son to return to Northanger, and 
thence made him the bearer of his consent, very 
courteously worded in a page full of empty professions to 
Mr. Morland. The event which it authorized soon followed: 
Henry and Catherine were married, the bells rang, and 
everybody smiled; and, as this took place within a 
twelvemonth from the first day of their meeting, it will not 
appear, after all the dreadful delays occasioned by the 
general’s cruelty, that they were essentially hurt by it. To 
begin perfect happiness at the respective ages of twenty-six 
and eighteen is to do pretty well; and professing myself 
moreover convinced that the general’s unjust interference, 
so far from being really injurious to their felicity, was 
perhaps rather conducive to it, by improving their 
knowledge of each other, and adding strength to their 
attachment, I leave it to be settled, by whomsoever it may 
concern, whether the tendency of this work be altogether 
to recommend parental tyranny, or _ reward filial 
disobedience. 

*Vide a letter from Mr. Richardson, No. 97, Vol. II, 
Rambler. 
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Persuasion was first published alongside Northanger Abbey 
by John Murray in late December 1817, but it was dated as 
1818. It was the last novel Austen completed before she 
died age forty-one in 1817. Although the theme of 
‘persuasion’ is central to the text, there does not appear to 
be any evidence that Austen intended it to be the title of 
the novel, which is believed to have been chosen by her 
brother. 

The plot concerns Anne Elliot, a sensitive, mature and 
intelligent woman of twenty-seven, who has_ been 
disappointed by life. She is the middle daughter of Sir 
Walter, a landowner, who is vain, supercilious and 
extravagant. In an attempt to maintain the lavish lifestyle 
he believes he should live, Sir Walter amounts huge debts, 
forcing the family to relocate to a smaller property in Bath, 
while renting their estate to Admiral and Mrs Croft. Anne 
remains behind with her younger sister and brother-in-law 
at a nearby residence, although she derives little pleasure 
from spending time with her neurotic sister. However, it is 
here that she becomes friends with the Musgroves and 
once again encounters Captain Wentworth. 

Austen relays the tale of Anne’s broken engagement to 
Wentworth eight years earlier when the heroine was only 
nineteen. At this stage Wentworth possessed little wealth 
and no connections that either Anne’s older sister or her 
father considered noteworthy. Anne was persuaded to end 
the engagement, which she now bitterly regrets and the 
reappearance of Wentworth, who is distant and cold 
towards her, intensifies her misery. Anne is an atypical 
Austen heroine in certain regards; she is significantly older 
and has truly experienced the pain derived from her 
mistakes. There is a sadness and air of resignation in her 


which is almost wholly absent from other Austen 
protagonists. Throughout the work, the author explores the 
theme of persuasion, carefully analysing whether it is 
advisable to listen to others and follow their judgement, 
whilst also examining the changing social and economic 
environment of early nineteenth century Britain. Austen 
contrasts the lifestyle, morals and characters of Anne’s 
father; a representative of the old landed aristocracy with 
the emerging bourgeois, exemplified by Wentworth and 
Admiral Croft. She also raises the issue of the importance 
and power of authorship; the pen has belonged to men and 
as such women have been denied the opportunity to tell 
their own stories about themselves. 
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VOLUME I. 


Chapter 1 


Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, was a 
man who, for his own amusement, never took up any book 
but the Baronetage; there he found occupation for an idle 
hour, and consolation in a distressed one; there his 
faculties were roused into admiration and respect, by 
contemplating the limited remnant of the earliest patents; 
there any unwelcome sensations, arising from domestic 
affairs changed naturally into pity and contempt as he 
turned over the almost endless creations of the last 
century; and there, if every other leaf were powerless, he 
could read his own history with an interest which never 
failed. This was the page at which the favourite volume 
always opened: 


“ELLIOT OF KELLYNCH HALL. 


“Walter Elliot, born March 1, 1760, married, July 15, 1784, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Stevenson, Esq. of South 
Park, in the county of Gloucester, by which lady (who died 
1800) he has issue Elizabeth, born June 1, 1785; Anne, born 
August 9, 1787; a still-born son, November 5, 1789; Mary, 
born November 20, 1791.” 

Precisely such had the paragraph originally stood from 
the printer’s hands; but Sir Walter had improved it by 
adding, for the information of himself and his family, these 
words, after the date of Mary’s birth—”’ Married, December 
16, 1810, Charles, son and heir of Charles Musgrove, Esq. 
of Uppercross, in the county of Somerset,” and by inserting 
most accurately the day of the month on which he had lost 
his wife. 

Then followed the history and rise of the ancient and 
respectable family, in the usual terms; how it had been first 
settled in Cheshire; how mentioned in Dugdale, serving the 


office of high sheriff, representing a borough in three 
successive parliaments, exertions of loyalty, and dignity of 
baronet, in the first year of Charles II, with all the Marys 
and Elizabeths they had married; forming altogether two 
handsome duodecimo pages, and concluding with the arms 
and motto:—” Principal seat, Kellynch Hall, in the county of 
Somerset,” and Sir Walter’s handwriting again in this 
finale: — 

“Heir presumptive, William Walter Elliot, Esg., great 
grandson of the second Sir Walter.” 

Vanity was the beginning and the end of Sir Walter 
Elliot’s character; vanity of person and of situation. He had 
been remarkably handsome in his youth; and, at fifty-four, 
was Still a very fine man. Few women could think more of 
their personal appearance than he did, nor could the valet 
of any new made lord be more delighted with the place he 
held in society. He considered the blessing of beauty as 
inferior only to the blessing of a baronetcy; and the Sir 
Walter Elliot, who united these gifts, was the constant 
object of his warmest respect and devotion. 

His good looks and his rank had one fair claim on his 
attachment; since to them he must have owed a wife of 
very superior character to any thing deserved by his own. 
Lady Elliot had been an excellent woman, sensible and 
amiable; whose judgement and conduct, if they might be 
pardoned the youthful infatuation which made her Lady 
Elliot, had never required indulgence afterwards. — She 
had humoured, or softened, or concealed his failings, and 
promoted his real respectability for seventeen years; and 
though not the very happiest being in the world herself, 
had found enough in her duties, her friends, and her 
children, to attach her to life, and make it no matter of 
indifference to her when she was called on to quit them. — 
Three girls, the two eldest sixteen and fourteen, was an 
awful legacy for a mother to bequeath, an awful charge 
rather, to confide to the authority and guidance of a 


conceited, silly father. She had, however, one very intimate 
friend, a sensible, deserving woman, who had been 
brought, by strong attachment to herself, to settle close by 
her, in the village of Kellynch; and on her kindness and 
advice, Lady Elliot mainly relied for the best help and 
maintenance of the good principles and instruction which 
she had been anxiously giving her daughters. 

This friend, and Sir Walter, did not marry, whatever 
might have been anticipated on that head by their 
acquaintance. Thirteen years had passed away since Lady 
Elliot’s death, and they were still near neighbours and 
intimate friends, and one remained a widower, the other a 
widow. 

That Lady Russell, of steady age and character, and 
extremely well provided for, should have no thought of a 
second marriage, needs no apology to the public, which is 
rather apt to be unreasonably discontented when a woman 
does marry again, than when she does not; but Sir Walter’s 
continuing in singleness requires explanation. Be it known 
then, that Sir Walter, like a good father, (having met with 
one or two private disappointments in very unreasonable 
applications), prided himself on remaining single for his 
dear daughters’ sake. For one daughter, his eldest, he 
would really have given up any thing, which he had not 
been very much tempted to do. Elizabeth had succeeded, at 
sixteen, to all that was possible, of her mother’s rights and 
consequence; and being very handsome, and very like 
himself, her influence had always been great, and they had 
gone on together most happily. His two other children were 
of very inferior value. Mary had acquired a little artificial 
importance, by becoming Mrs Charles Musgrove; but Anne, 
with an elegance of mind and sweetness of character, 
which must have placed her high with any people of real 
understanding, was nobody with either father or sister; her 
word had no weight, her convenience was always to give 
way — She was only Anne. 


To Lady Russell, indeed, she was a most dear and highly 
valued god-daughter, favourite, and friend. Lady Russell 
loved them all; but it was only in Anne that she could fancy 
the mother to revive again. 

A few years before, Anne Elliot had been a very pretty 
girl, but her bloom had vanished early; and as even in its 
height, her father had found little to admire in her, (so 
totally different were her delicate features and mild dark 
eyes from his own), there could be nothing in them, now 
that she was faded and thin, to excite his esteem. He had 
never indulged much hope, he had now none, of ever 
reading her name in any other page of his favourite work. 
All equality of alliance must rest with Elizabeth, for Mary 
had merely connected herself with an old country family of 
respectability and large fortune, and had therefore given all 
the honour and received none: Elizabeth would, one day or 
other, marry suitably. 

It sometimes happens that a woman is handsomer at 
twenty-nine than she was ten years before; and, generally 
speaking, if there has been neither ill health nor anxiety, it 
is a time of life at which scarcely any charm is lost. It was 
so with Elizabeth, still the same handsome Miss Elliot that 
she had begun to be thirteen years ago, and Sir Walter 
might be excused, therefore, in forgetting her age, or, at 
least, be deemed only half a fool, for thinking himself and 
Elizabeth as blooming as ever, amidst the wreck of the 
good looks of everybody else; for he could plainly see how 
old all the rest of his family and acquaintance were 
growing. Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the 
neighbourhood worsting, and the rapid increase of the 
crow’s foot about Lady Russell’s temples had long been a 
distress to him. 

Elizabeth did not quite equal her father in personal 
contentment. Thirteen years had seen her mistress of 
Kellynch Hall, presiding and directing with a self- 
possession and decision which could never have given the 


idea of her being younger than she was. For thirteen years 
had she been doing the honours, and laying down the 
domestic law at home, and leading the way to the chaise 
and four, and walking immediately after Lady Russell out of 
all the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms in the country. 
Thirteen winters’ revolving frosts had seen her opening 
every ball of credit which a scanty neighbourhood afforded, 
and thirteen springs shewn their blossoms, as she travelled 
up to London with her father, for a few weeks’ annual 
enjoyment of the great world. She had the remembrance of 
all this, she had the consciousness of being nine-and-twenty 
to give her some regrets and some apprehensions; she was 
fully satisfied of being still quite as handsome as ever, but 
she felt her approach to the years of danger, and would 
have rejoiced to be certain of being properly solicited by 
baronet-blood within the next twelvemonth or two. Then 
might she again take up the book of books with as much 
enjoyment as in her early youth, but now she liked it not. 
Always to be presented with the date of her own birth and 
see no marriage follow but that of a youngest sister, made 
the book an evil; and more than once, when her father had 
left it open on the table near her, had she closed it, with 
averted eyes, and pushed it away. 

She had had a disappointment, moreover, which that 
book, and especially the history of her own family, must 
ever present the remembrance of. The heir presumptive, 
the very William Walter Elliot, Esq., whose rights had been 
so generously supported by her father, had disappointed 
her. 

She had, while a very young girl, as soon as she had 
known him to be, in the event of her having no brother, the 
future baronet, meant to marry him, and her father had 
always meant that she should. He had not been known to 
them as a boy; but soon after Lady Elliot’s death, Sir Walter 
had sought the acquaintance, and though his overtures had 
not been met with any warmth, he had persevered in 


seeking it, making allowance for the modest drawing-back 
of youth; and, in one of their spring excursions to London, 
when Elizabeth was in her first bloom, Mr Elliot had been 
forced into the introduction. 

He was at that time a very young man, just engaged in 
the study of the law; and Elizabeth found him extremely 
agreeable, and every plan in his favour was confirmed. He 
was invited to Kellynch Hall; he was talked of and expected 
all the rest of the year; but he never came. The following 
spring he was seen again in town, found equally agreeable, 
again encouraged, invited, and expected, and again he did 
not come; and the next tidings were that he was married. 
Instead of pushing his fortune in the line marked out for 
the heir of the house of Elliot, he had purchased 
independence by uniting himself to a rich woman of inferior 
birth. 

Sir Walter has resented it. As the head of the house, he 
felt that he ought to have been consulted, especially after 
taking the young man so publicly by the hand; “For they 
must have been seen together,” he observed, “once at 
Tattersall’s, and twice in the lobby of the House of 
Commons.” His disapprobation was _ expressed, but 
apparently very little regarded. Mr Elliot had attempted no 
apology, and shewn himself as unsolicitous of being longer 
noticed by the family, as Sir Walter considered him 
unworthy of it: all acquaintance between them had ceased. 

This very awkward history of Mr Elliot was still, after an 
interval of several years, felt with anger by Elizabeth, who 
had liked the man for himself, and still more for being her 
father’s heir, and whose strong family pride could see only 
in him a proper match for Sir Walter Elliot’s eldest 
daughter. There was not a baronet from A to Z whom her 
feelings could have so willingly acknowledged as an equal. 
Yet so miserably had he conducted himself, that though she 
was at this present time (the summer of 1814) wearing 
black ribbons for his wife, she could not admit him to be 


worth thinking of again. The disgrace of his first marriage 
might, perhaps, as there was no reason to suppose it 
perpetuated by offspring, have been got over, had he not 
done worse; but he had, as by the accustomary intervention 
of kind friends, they had been informed, spoken most 
disrespectfully of them all, most slightingly and 
contemptuously of the very blood he belonged to, and the 
honours which were hereafter to be his own. This could not 
be pardoned. 

Such were Elizabeth Elliot’s sentiments and sensations; 
such the cares to alloy, the agitations to vary, the sameness 
and the elegance, the prosperity and the nothingness of her 
scene of life; such the feelings to give interest to a long, 
uneventful residence in one country circle, to fill the 
vacancies which there were no habits of utility abroad, no 
talents or accomplishments for home, to occupy. 

But now, another occupation and solicitude of mind was 
beginning to be added to these. Her father was growing 
distressed for money. She knew, that when he now took up 
the Baronetage, it was to drive the heavy bills of his 
tradespeople, and the unwelcome hints of Mr Shepherd, his 
agent, from his thoughts. The Kellynch property was good, 
but not equal to Sir Walter’s apprehension of the state 
required in its possessor. While Lady Elliot lived, there had 
been method, moderation, and economy, which had just 
kept him within his income; but with her had died all such 
right-mindedness, and from that period he had been 
constantly exceeding it. It had not been possible for him to 
spend less; he had done nothing but what Sir Walter Elliot 
was imperiously called on to do; but blameless as he was, 
he was not only growing dreadfully in debt, but was 
hearing of it so often, that it became vain to attempt 
concealing it longer, even partially, from his daughter. He 
had given her some hints of it the last spring in town; he 
had gone so far even as to say, “Can we retrench? Does it 
occur to you that there is any one article in which we can 


retrench?” and Elizabeth, to do her justice, had, in the first 
ardour of female alarm, set seriously to think what could be 
done, and had finally proposed these two branches of 
economy, to cut off some unnecessary charities, and to 
refrain from new furnishing the drawing-room; to which 
expedients she afterwards added the happy thought of their 
taking no present down to Anne, as had been the usual 
yearly custom. But these measures, however good in 
themselves, were insufficient for the real extent of the evil, 
the whole of which Sir Walter found himself obliged to 
confess to her soon afterwards. Elizabeth had nothing to 
propose of deeper efficacy. She felt herself ill-used and 
unfortunate, as did her father; and they were neither of 
them able to devise any means of lessening their expenses 
without compromising their dignity, or relinquishing their 
comforts in a way not to be borne. 

There was only a small part of his estate that Sir Walter 
could dispose of; but had every acre been alienable, it 
would have made no difference. He had condescended to 
mortgage as far as he had the power, but he would never 
condescend to sell. No; he would never disgrace his name 
so far. The Kellynch estate should be transmitted whole and 
entire, as he had received it. 

Their two confidential friends, Mr Shepherd, who lived in 
the neighbouring market town, and Lady Russell, were 
called to advise them; and both father and daughter 
seemed to expect that something should be struck out by 
one or the other to remove their embarrassments and 
reduce their expenditure, without involving the loss of any 
indulgence of taste or pride. 


Chapter 2 


Mr Shepherd, a civil, cautious lawyer, who, whatever might 
be his hold or his views on Sir Walter, would rather have 
the disagreeable prompted by anybody else, excused 
himself from offering the slightest hint, and only begged 
leave to recommend an implicit reference to the excellent 
judgement of Lady Russell, from whose known good sense 
he fully expected to have just such resolute measures 
advised as he meant to see finally adopted. 

Lady Russell was most anxiously zealous on the subject, 
and gave it much serious consideration. She was a woman 
rather of sound than of quick abilities, whose difficulties in 
coming to any decision in this instance were great, from 
the opposition of two leading principles. She was of strict 
integrity herself, with a delicate sense of honour; but she 
was as desirous of saving Sir Walter’s feelings, as solicitous 
for the credit of the family, as aristocratic in her ideas of 
what was due to them, as anybody of sense and honesty 
could well be. She was a benevolent, charitable, good 
woman, and capable of strong attachments, most correct in 
her conduct, strict in her notions of decorum, and with 
manners that were held a standard of good-breeding. She 
had a cultivated mind, and was, generally speaking, 
rational and consistent; but she had prejudices on the side 
of ancestry; she had a value for rank and consequence, 
which blinded her a little to the faults of those who 
possessed them. Herself the widow of only a knight, she 
gave the dignity of a baronet all its due; and Sir Walter, 
independent of his claims as an old acquaintance, an 
attentive neighbour, an obliging landlord, the husband of 
her very dear friend, the father of Anne and her sisters, 
was, as being Sir Walter, in her apprehension, entitled to a 


great deal of compassion and consideration under his 
present difficulties. 

They must retrench; that did not admit of a doubt. But 
she was very anxious to have it done with the least possible 
pain to him and Elizabeth. She drew up plans of economy, 
she made exact calculations, and she did what nobody else 
thought of doing: she consulted Anne, who never seemed 
considered by the others as having any interest in the 
question. She consulted, and in a degree was influenced by 
her in marking out the scheme of retrenchment which was 
at last submitted to Sir Walter. Every emendation of Anne’s 
had been on the side of honesty against importance. She 
wanted more vigorous measures, a more complete 
reformation, a quicker release from debt, a much higher 
tone of indifference for everything but justice and equity. 

“If we can persuade your father to all this,” said Lady 
Russell, looking over her paper, “much may be done. If he 
will adopt these regulations, in seven years he will be clear; 
and I hope we may be able to convince him and Elizabeth, 
that Kellynch Hall has a respectability in itself which 
cannot be affected by these reductions; and that the true 
dignity of Sir Walter Elliot will be very far from lessened in 
the eyes of sensible people, by acting like a man of 
principle. What will he be doing, in fact, but what very 
many of our first families have done, or ought to do? There 
will be nothing singular in his case; and it is singularity 
which often makes the worst part of our suffering, as it 
always does of our conduct. I have great hope of prevailing. 
We must be serious and decided; for after all, the person 
who has contracted debts must pay them; and though a 
great deal is due to the feelings of the gentleman, and the 
head of a house, like your father, there is still more due to 
the character of an honest man.” 

This was the principle on which Anne wanted her father 
to be proceeding, his friends to be urging him. She 
considered it as an act of indispensable duty to clear away 


the claims of creditors with all the expedition which the 
most comprehensive retrenchments could secure, and saw 
no dignity in anything short of it. She wanted it to be 
prescribed, and felt as a duty. She rated Lady Russell’s 
influence highly; and as to the severe degree of self-denial 
which her own conscience prompted, she believed there 
might be little more difficulty in persuading them to a 
complete, than to half a reformation. Her knowledge of her 
father and Elizabeth inclined her to think that the sacrifice 
of one pair of horses would be hardly less painful than of 
both, and so on, through the whole list of Lady Russell’s too 
gentle reductions. 

How Anne’s more rigid requisitions might have been 
taken is of little consequence. Lady Russell’s had no 
success at all: could not be put up with, were not to be 
borne. “What! every comfort of life knocked off! Journeys, 
London, servants, horses, table — contractions and 
restrictions every where! To live no longer with the 
decencies even of a private gentleman! No, he would 
sooner quit Kellynch Hall at once, than remain in it on such 
disgraceful terms.” 

“Quit Kellynch Hall.” The hint was immediately taken up 
by Mr Shepherd, whose interest was involved in the reality 
of Sir Walter’s retrenching, and who was _ perfectly 
persuaded that nothing would be done without a change of 
abode. “Since the idea had been started in the very quarter 
which ought to dictate, he had no scruple,” he said, “in 
confessing his judgement to be entirely on that side. It did 
not appear to him that Sir Walter could materially alter his 
style of living in a house which had such a character of 
hospitality and ancient dignity to support. In any other 
place Sir Walter might judge for himself; and would be 
looked up to, as regulating the modes of life in whatever 
way he might choose to model his household.” 

Sir Walter would quit Kellynch Hall; and after a very few 
days more of doubt and indecision, the great question of 


whither he should go was settled, and the first outline of 
this important change made out. 

There had been three alternatives, London, Bath, or 
another house in the country. All Anne’s wishes had been 
for the latter. A small house in their own neighbourhood, 
where they might still have Lady Russell’s society, still be 
near Mary, and still have the pleasure of sometimes seeing 
the lawns and groves of Kellynch, was the object of her 
ambition. But the usual fate of Anne attended her, in having 
something very opposite from her inclination fixed on. She 
disliked Bath, and did not think it agreed with her; and 
Bath was to be her home. 

Sir Walter had at first thought more of London; but Mr 
Shepherd felt that he could not be trusted in London, and 
had been skilful enough to dissuade him from it, and make 
Bath preferred. It was a much safer place for a gentleman 
in his predicament: he might there be important at 
comparatively little expense. Two material advantages of 
Bath over London had of course been given all their weight: 
its more convenient distance from Kellynch, only fifty miles, 
and Lady Russell’s spending some part of every winter 
there; and to the very great satisfaction of Lady Russell, 
whose first views on the projected change had been for 
Bath, Sir Walter and Elizabeth were induced to believe that 
they should lose neither consequence nor enjoyment by 
settling there. 

Lady Russell felt obliged to oppose her dear Anne’s 
known wishes. It would be too much to expect Sir Walter to 
descend into a small house in his own neighbourhood. Anne 
herself would have found the mortifications of it more than 
she foresaw, and to Sir Walter’s feelings they must have 
been dreadful. And with regard to Anne’s dislike of Bath, 
she considered it as a prejudice and mistake arising, first, 
from the circumstance of her having been three years at 
school there, after her mother’s death; and secondly, from 


her happening to be not in perfectly good spirits the only 
winter which she had afterwards spent there with herself. 

Lady Russell was fond of Bath, in short, and disposed to 
think it must suit them all; and as to her young friend’s 
health, by passing all the warm months with her at 
Kellynch Lodge, every danger would be avoided; and it was 
in fact, a change which must do both health and spirits 
good. Anne had been too little from home, too little seen. 
Her spirits were not high. A larger society would improve 
them. She wanted her to be more known. 

The undesirableness of any other house in the same 
neighbourhood for Sir Walter was _ certainly much 
strengthened by one part, and a very material part of the 
scheme, which had been happily engrafted on _ the 
beginning. He was not only to quit his home, but to see it in 
the hands of others; a trial of fortitude, which stronger 
heads than Sir Walter’s have found too much. Kellynch Hall 
was to be let. This, however, was a profound secret, not to 
be breathed beyond their own circle. 

Sir Walter could not have borne the degradation of being 
known to design letting his house. Mr Shepherd had once 
mentioned the word “advertise,” but never dared approach 
it again. Sir Walter spurned the idea of its being offered in 
any manner; forbad the slightest hint being dropped of his 
having such an intention; and it was only on the supposition 
of his being spontaneously solicited by some most 
unexceptionable applicant, on his own terms, and as a 
great favour, that he would let it at all. 

How quick come the reasons for approving what we like! 
Lady Russell had another excellent one at hand, for being 
extremely glad that Sir Walter and his family were to 
remove from the country. Elizabeth had been lately forming 
an intimacy, which she wished to see interrupted. It was 
with the daughter of Mr Shepherd, who had returned, after 
an unprosperous marriage, to her father’s house, with the 
additional burden of two children. She was a clever young 


woman, who understood the art of pleasing — the art of 
pleasing, at least, at Kellynch Hall; and who had made 
herself so acceptable to Miss Elliot, as to have been already 
staying there more than once, in spite of all that Lady 
Russell, who thought it a friendship quite out of place, 
could hint of caution and reserve. 

Lady Russell, indeed, had scarcely any influence with 
Elizabeth, and seemed to love her, rather because she 
would love her, than because Elizabeth deserved it. She 
had never received from her more than outward attention, 
nothing beyond the observances of complaisance; had 
never succeeded in any point which she wanted to carry, 
against previous inclination. She had been repeatedly very 
earnest in trying to get Anne included in the visit to 
London, sensibly open to all the injustice and all the 
discredit of the selfish arrangements which shut her out, 
and on many lesser occasions had endeavoured to give 
Elizabeth the advantage of her own better judgement and 
experience; but always in vain: Elizabeth would go her own 
way; and never had she pursued it in more decided 
opposition to Lady Russell than in this selection of Mrs 
Clay; turning from the society of so deserving a sister, to 
bestow her affection and confidence on one who ought to 
have been nothing to her but the object of distant civility. 

From situation, Mrs Clay was, in Lady Russell’s estimate, 
a very unequal, and in her character she believed a very 
dangerous companion; and a removal that would leave Mrs 
Clay behind, and bring a choice of more suitable intimates 
within Miss Elliot’s reach, was therefore an object of first- 
rate importance. 


Chapter 3 


“T must take leave to observe, Sir Walter,” said Mr 
Shepherd one morning at Kellynch Hall, as he laid down 
the newspaper, “that the present juncture is much in our 
favour. This peace will be turning all our rich naval officers 
ashore. They will be all wanting a home. Could not be a 
better time, Sir Walter, for having a choice of tenants, very 
responsible tenants. Many a noble fortune has been made 
during the war. If a rich admiral were to come in our way, 
Sir Walter—” 

“He would be a very lucky man, Shepherd,” replied Sir 
Walter; “that’s all I have to remark. A prize indeed would 
Kellynch Hall be to him; rather the greatest prize of all, let 
him have taken ever so many before; hey, Shepherd?” 

Mr Shepherd laughed, as he knew he must, at this wit, 
and then added — 

“IT presume to observe, Sir Walter, that, in the way of 
business, gentlemen of the navy are well to deal with. I 
have had a little knowledge of their methods of doing 
business; and I am free to confess that they have very 
liberal notions, and are as likely to make desirable tenants 
as any set of people one should meet with. Therefore, Sir 
Walter, what I would take leave to suggest is, that if in 
consequence of any rumours getting abroad of your 
intention; which must be contemplated as a possible thing, 
because we know how difficult it is to keep the actions and 
designs of one part of the world from the notice and 
curiosity of the other; consequence has its tax; I, John 
Shepherd, might conceal any family-matters that I chose, 
for nobody would think it worth their while to observe me; 
but Sir Walter Elliot has eyes upon him which it may be 
very difficult to elude; and therefore, thus much I venture 
upon, that it will not greatly surprise me if, with all our 


caution, some rumour of the truth should get abroad; in the 
supposition of which, as I was going to observe, since 
applications will unquestionably follow, I should think any 
from our wealthy naval commanders particularly worth 
attending to; and beg leave to add, that two hours will 
bring me over at any time, to save you the trouble of 
replying.” 

Sir Walter only nodded. But soon afterwards, rising and 
pacing the room, he observed sarcastically — 

“There are few among the gentlemen of the navy, I 
imagine, who would not be surprised to find themselves in 
a house of this description.” 

“They would look around them, no doubt, and bless their 
good fortune,” said Mrs Clay, for Mrs Clay was present: her 
father had driven her over, nothing being of so much use to 
Mrs Clay’s health as a drive to Kellynch: “but I quite agree 
with my father in thinking a sailor might be a very 
desirable tenant. I have known a good deal of the 
profession; and besides their liberality, they are so neat and 
careful in all their ways! These valuable pictures of yours, 
Sir Walter, if you chose to leave them, would be perfectly 
safe. Everything in and about the house would be taken 
such excellent care of! The gardens and shrubberies would 
be kept in almost as high order as they are now. You need 
not be afraid, Miss Elliot, of your own sweet flower gardens 
being neglected.” 

“As to all that,” rejoined Sir Walter coolly, “supposing I 
were induced to let my house, I have by no means made up 
my mind as to the privileges to be annexed to it. I am not 
particularly disposed to favour a tenant. The park would be 
open to him of course, and few navy officers, or men of any 
other description, can have had such a range; but what 
restrictions I might impose on the use of the pleasure- 
grounds, is another thing. I am not fond of the idea of my 
Shrubberies being always approachable; and I should 
recommend Miss Elliot to be on her guard with respect to 


her flower garden. I am very little disposed to grant a 
tenant of Kellynch Hall any extraordinary favour, I assure 
you, be he sailor or soldier.” 

After a short pause, Mr Shepherd presumed to say — 

“In all these cases, there are established usages which 
make everything plain and easy between landlord and 
tenant. Your interest, Sir Walter, is in pretty safe hands. 
Depend upon me for taking care that no tenant has more 
than his just rights. I venture to hint, that Sir Walter Elliot 
cannot be half so jealous for his own, as John Shepherd will 
be for him.” 

Here Anne spoke — 

“The navy, I think, who have done so much for us, have at 
least an equal claim with any other set of men, for all the 
comforts and all the privileges which any home can give. 
Sailors work hard enough for their comforts, we must all 
allow.” 

“Very true, very true. What Miss Anne says, is very true,” 
was Mr Shepherd’s rejoinder, and “Oh! certainly,” was his 
daughter’s; but Sir Walter’s remark was, soon afterwards — 

“The profession has its utility, but I should be sorry to see 
any friend of mine belonging to it.” 

“Indeed!” was the reply, and with a look of surprise. 

“Yes; it is in two points offensive to me; I have two strong 
grounds of objection to it. First, as being the means of 
bringing persons of obscure birth into undue distinction, 
and raising men to honours which their fathers and 
grandfathers never dreamt of; and secondly, as it cuts up a 
man’s youth and vigour most horribly; a sailor grows old 
sooner than any other man. I have observed it all my life. A 
man is in greater danger in the navy of being insulted by 
the rise of one whose father, his father might have 
disdained to speak to, and of becoming prematurely an 
object of disgust himself, than in any other line. One day 
last spring, in town, I was in company with two men, 
striking instances of what I am talking of; Lord St Ives, 


whose father we all know to have been a country curate, 
without bread to eat; I was to give place to Lord St Ives, 
and a certain Admiral Baldwin, the most deplorable-looking 
personage you can imagine; his face the colour of 
mahogany, rough and rugged to the last degree; all lines 
and wrinkles, nine grey hairs of a side, and nothing but a 
dab of powder at top. ‘In the name of heaven, who is that 
old fellow?’ said I to a friend of mine who was standing 
near, (Sir Basil Morley). ‘Old fellow!’ cried Sir Basil, ‘it is 
Admiral Baldwin. What do you take his age to be?’ ‘Sixty,’ 
said I, ‘or perhaps sixty-two.’ ‘Forty,’ replied Sir Basil, 
‘forty, and no more.’ Picture to yourselves my amazement; I 
shall not easily forget Admiral Baldwin. I never saw quite 
so wretched an example of what a sea-faring life can do; 
but to a degree, I know it is the same with them all: they 
are all knocked about, and exposed to every climate, and 
every weather, till they are not fit to be seen. It is a pity 
they are not knocked on the head at once, before they 
reach Admiral Baldwin’s age.” 

“Nay, Sir Walter,” cried Mrs Clay, “this is being severe 
indeed. Have a little mercy on the poor men. We are not all 
born to be handsome. The sea is no beautifier, certainly; 
sailors do grow old betimes; I have observed it; they soon 
lose the look of youth. But then, is not it the same with 
many other professions, perhaps most other? Soldiers, in 
active service, are not at all better off: and even in the 
quieter professions, there is a toil and a labour of the mind, 
if not of the body, which seldom leaves a man’s looks to the 
natural effect of time. The lawyer plods, quite care-worn; 
the physician is up at all hours, and travelling in all 
weather; and even the clergyman—” she stopt a moment to 
consider what might do for the clergyman;—” and even the 
clergyman, you know is obliged to go into infected rooms, 
and expose his health and looks to all the injury of a 
poisonous atmosphere. In fact, as I have long been 
convinced, though every profession is necessary and 


honourable in its turn, it is only the lot of those who are not 
obliged to follow any, who can live in a regular way, in the 
country, choosing their own hours, following their own 
pursuits, and living on their own property, without the 
torment of trying for more; it is only their lot, I say, to hold 
the blessings of health and a good appearance to the 
utmost: I know no other set of men but what lose 
something of their personableness when they cease to be 
quite young.” 

It seemed as if Mr Shepherd, in this anxiety to bespeak 
Sir Walter’s good will towards a naval officer as tenant, had 
been gifted with foresight; for the very first application for 
the house was from an Admiral Croft, with whom he shortly 
afterwards fell into company in attending the quarter 
sessions at Taunton; and indeed, he had received a hint of 
the Admiral from a London correspondent. By the report 
which he hastened over to Kellynch to make, Admiral Croft 
was a native of Somersetshire, who having acquired a very 
handsome fortune, was wishing to settle in his own country, 
and had come down to Taunton in order to look at some 
advertised places in that immediate neighbourhood, which, 
however, had not suited him; that accidentally hearing — (it 
was just as he had foretold, Mr Shepherd observed, Sir 
Walter’s concerns could not be kept a secret,) — 
accidentally hearing of the possibility of Kellynch Hall 
being to let, and understanding his (Mr Shepherd’s) 
connection with the owner, he had introduced himself to 
him in order to make particular inquiries, and had, in the 
course of a pretty long conference, expressed as strong an 
inclination for the place as a man who knew it only by 
description could feel; and given Mr Shepherd, in his 
explicit account of himself, every proof of his being a most 
responsible, eligible tenant. 

“And who is Admiral Croft?” was Sir Walter’s cold 
suspicious inquiry. 


Mr Shepherd answered for his being of a gentleman’s 
family, and mentioned a place; and Anne, after the little 
pause which followed, added — 

“He is a rear admiral of the white. He was in the 
Trafalgar action, and has been in the East Indies since; he 
was Stationed there, I believe, several years.” 

“Then I take it for granted,” observed Sir Walter, “that 
his face is about as orange as the cuffs and capes of my 
livery.” 

Mr Shepherd hastened to assure him, that Admiral Croft 
was a very hale, hearty, well-looking man, a little weather- 
beaten, to be sure, but not much, and quite the gentleman 
in all his notions and behaviour; not likely to make the 
smallest difficulty about terms, only wanted a comfortable 
home, and to get into it as soon as possible; knew he must 
pay for his convenience; knew what rent a ready-furnished 
house of that consequence might fetch; should not have 
been surprised if Sir Walter had asked more; had inquired 
about the manor; would be glad of the deputation, certainly, 
but made no great point of it; said he sometimes took out a 
gun, but never killed; quite the gentleman. 

Mr Shepherd was eloquent on the subject; pointing out 
all the circumstances of the Admiral’s family, which made 
him peculiarly desirable as a tenant. He was a married 
man, and without children; the very state to be wished for. 
A house was never taken good care of, Mr Shepherd 
observed, without a lady: he did not know, whether 
furniture might not be in danger of suffering as much 
where there was no lady, as where there were many 
children. A lady, without a family, was the very best 
preserver of furniture in the world. He had seen Mrs Croft, 
too; she was at Taunton with the admiral, and had been 
present almost all the time they were talking the matter 
over. 

“And a very well-spoken, genteel, shrewd lady, she 
seemed to be,” continued he; “asked more questions about 


the house, and terms, and taxes, than the Admiral himself, 
and seemed more conversant with business; and moreover, 
Sir Walter, I found she was not quite unconnected in this 
country, any more than her husband; that is to say, she is 
sister to a gentleman who did live amongst us once; she 
told me so herself: sister to the gentleman who lived a few 
years back at Monkford. Bless me! what was his name? At 
this moment I cannot recollect his name, though I have 
heard it so lately. Penelope, my dear, can you help me to the 
name of the gentleman who lived at Monkford: Mrs Croft’s 
brother?” 

But Mrs Clay was talking so eagerly with Miss Elliot, that 
she did not hear the appeal. 

“T have no conception whom you can mean, Shepherd; I 
remember no gentleman resident at Monkford since the 
time of old Governor Trent.” 

“Bless me! how very odd! I shall forget my own name 
soon, I suppose. A name that I am so very well acquainted 
with; knew the gentleman so well by sight; seen him a 
hundred times; came to consult me once, I remember, 
about a trespass of one of his neighbours; farmer’s man 
breaking into his orchard; wall torn down; apples stolen; 
caught in the fact; and afterwards, contrary to my 
judgement, submitted to an amicable compromise. Very odd 
indeed!” 

After waiting another moment — 

“You mean Mr Wentworth, I suppose?” said Anne. 

Mr Shepherd was all gratitude. 

“Wentworth was the very name! Mr Wentworth was the 
very man. He had the curacy of Monkford, you know, Sir 
Walter, some time back, for two or three years. Came there 
about the year — 5, I take it. You remember him, I am 
sure.” 

“Wentworth? Oh! ay, — Mr Wentworth, the curate of 
Monkford. You misled me by the term gentleman. I thought 
you were speaking of some man of property: Mr Wentworth 


was nobody, I remember; quite unconnected; nothing to do 
with the Strafford family. One wonders how the names of 
many of our nobility become so common.” 

As Mr Shepherd perceived that this connexion of the 
Crofts did them no service with Sir Walter, he mentioned it 
no more; returning, with all his zeal, to dwell on the 
circumstances more indisputably in their favour; their age, 
and number, and fortune; the high idea they had formed of 
Kellynch Hall, and extreme solicitude for the advantage of 
renting it; making it appear as if they ranked nothing 
beyond the happiness of being the tenants of Sir Walter 
Elliot: an extraordinary taste, certainly, could they have 
been supposed in the secret of Sir Walter’s estimate of the 
dues of a tenant. 

It succeeded, however; and though Sir Walter must ever 
look with an evil eye on anyone intending to inhabit that 
house, and think them infinitely too well off in being 
permitted to rent it on the highest terms, he was talked 
into allowing Mr Shepherd to proceed in the treaty, and 
authorising him to wait on Admiral Croft, who still 
remained at Taunton, and fix a day for the house being 
seen. 

Sir Walter was not very wise; but still he had experience 
enough of the world to feel, that a more unobjectionable 
tenant, in all essentials, than Admiral Croft bid fair to be, 
could hardly offer. So far went his understanding; and his 
vanity supplied a little additional soothing, in the Admiral’s 
situation in life, which was just high enough, and not too 
high. “I have let my house to Admiral Croft,” would sound 
extremely well; very much better than to any mere Mr — ; a 
Mr (save, perhaps, some half dozen in the nation,) always 
needs a note of explanation. An admiral speaks his own 
consequence, and, at the same time, can never make a 
baronet look small. In all their dealings and intercourse, Sir 
Walter Elliot must ever have the precedence. 


Nothing could be done without a reference to Elizabeth: 
but her inclination was growing so strong for a removal, 
that she was happy to have it fixed and expedited by a 
tenant at hand; and not a word to suspend decision was 
uttered by her. 

Mr Shepherd was completely empowered to act; and no 
sooner had such an end been reached, than Anne, who had 
been a most attentive listener to the whole, left the room, 
to seek the comfort of cool air for her flushed cheeks; and 
as she walked along a favourite grove, said, with a gentle 
sigh, “A few months more, and he, perhaps, may be walking 
here.” 


Chapter 4 


He was not Mr Wentworth, the former curate of Monkford, 
however suspicious appearances may be, but a Captain 
Frederick Wentworth, his brother, who being made 
commander in consequence of the action off St Domingo, 
and not immediately employed, had come into 
Somersetshire, in the summer of 1806; and having no 
parent living, found a home for half a year at Monkford. He 
was, at that time, a remarkably fine young man, with a 
great deal of intelligence, spirit, and brilliancy; and Anne 
an extremely pretty girl, with gentleness, modesty, taste, 
and feeling. Half the sum of attraction, on either side, 
might have been enough, for he had nothing to do, and she 
had hardly anybody to love; but the encounter of such 
lavish recommendations could not fail. They were gradually 
acquainted, and when acquainted, rapidly and deeply in 
love. It would be difficult to say which had seen highest 
perfection in the other, or which had been the happiest: 
she, in receiving his declarations and proposals, or he in 
having them accepted. 

A short period of exquisite felicity followed, and but a 
short one. Troubles soon arose. Sir Walter, on being applied 
to, without actually withholding his consent, or saying it 
should never be, gave it all the negative of great 
astonishment, great coldness, great silence, and a 
professed resolution of doing nothing for his daughter. He 
thought it a very degrading alliance; and Lady Russell, 
though with more tempered and pardonable pride, received 
it as a most unfortunate one. 

Anne Elliot, with all her claims of birth, beauty, and 
mind, to throw herself away at nineteen; involve herself at 
nineteen in an engagement with a young man, who had 
nothing but himself to recommend him, and no hopes of 


attaining affluence, but in the chances of a most uncertain 
profession, and no connexions to secure even his farther 
rise in the profession, would be, indeed, a throwing away, 
which she grieved to think of! Anne Elliot, so young; known 
to so few, to be snatched off by a stranger without alliance 
or fortune; or rather sunk by him into a state of most 
wearing, anxious, youth-killing dependence! It must not be, 
if by any fair interference of friendship, any representations 
from one who had almost a mother’s love, and mother’s 
rights, it would be prevented. 

Captain Wentworth had no fortune. He had been lucky in 
his profession; but spending freely, what had come freely, 
had realized nothing. But he was confident that he should 
soon be rich: full of life and ardour, he knew that he should 
soon have a ship, and soon be on a station that would lead 
to everything he wanted. He had always been lucky; he 
knew he should be so still. Such confidence, powerful in its 
own warmth, and bewitching in the wit which often 
expressed it, must have been enough for Anne; but Lady 
Russell saw it very differently. His sanguine temper, and 
fearlessness of mind, operated very differently on her. She 
saw in it but an aggravation of the evil. It only added a 
dangerous character to himself. He was brilliant, he was 
headstrong. Lady Russell had little taste for wit, and of 
anything approaching to imprudence aé horror. She 
deprecated the connexion in every light. 

Such opposition, as these feelings produced, was more 
than Anne could combat. Young and gentle as she was, it 
might yet have been possible to withstand her father’s ill- 
will, though unsoftened by one kind word or look on the 
part of her sister; but Lady Russell, whom she had always 
loved and relied on, could not, with such steadiness of 
opinion, and such tenderness of manner, be continually 
advising her in vain. She was persuaded to believe the 
engagement a wrong thing: indiscreet, improper, hardly 
capable of success, and not deserving it. But it was not a 


merely selfish caution, under which she acted, in putting an 
end to it. Had she not imagined herself consulting his good, 
even more than her own, she could hardly have given him 
up. The belief of being prudent, and _ self-denying, 
principally for his advantage, was her chief consolation, 
under the misery of a parting, a final parting; and every 
consolation was required, for she had to encounter all the 
additional pain of opinions, on his side, totally unconvinced 
and unbending, and of his feeling himself ill used by so 
forced a relinquishment. He had left the country in 
consequence. 

A few months had seen the beginning and the end of 
their acquaintance; but not with a few months ended 
Anne’s share of suffering from it. Her attachment and 
regrets had, for a long time, clouded every enjoyment of 
youth, and an early loss of bloom and spirits had been their 
lasting effect. 

More than seven years were gone since this little history 
of sorrowful interest had reached its close; and time had 
softened down much, perhaps nearly all of peculiar 
attachment to him, but she had been too dependent on time 
alone; no aid had been given in change of place (except in 
one visit to Bath soon after the rupture), or in any novelty 
or enlargement of society. No one had ever come within the 
Kellynch circle, who could bear a comparison with 
Frederick Wentworth, as he stood in her memory. No 
second attachment, the only thoroughly natural, happy, and 
sufficient cure, at her time of life, had been possible to the 
nice tone of her mind, the fastidiousness of her taste, in the 
small limits of the society around them. She had been 
solicited, when about two-and-twenty, to change her name, 
by the young man, who not long afterwards found a more 
willing mind in her younger sister; and Lady Russell had 
lamented her refusal; for Charles Musgrove was the eldest 
son of a man, whose landed property and general 
importance were second in that country, only to Sir 


Walter’s, and of good character and appearance; and 
however Lady Russell might have asked yet for something 
more, while Anne was nineteen, she would have rejoiced to 
see her at twenty-two so respectably removed from the 
partialities and injustice of her father’s house, and settled 
so permanently near herself. But in this case, Anne had left 
nothing for advice to do; and though Lady Russell, as 
satisfied as ever with her own discretion, never wished the 
past undone, she began now to have the anxiety which 
borders on hopelessness for Anne’s being tempted, by some 
man of talents and independence, to enter a state for which 
she held her to be peculiarly fitted by her warm affections 
and domestic habits. 

They knew not each other’s opinion, either its constancy 
or its change, on the one leading point of Anne’s conduct, 
for the subject was never alluded to; but Anne, at seven- 
and-twenty, thought very differently from what she had 
been made to think at nineteen. She did not blame Lady 
Russell, she did not blame herself for having been guided 
by her; but she felt that were any young person, in similar 
circumstances, to apply to her for counsel, they would 
never receive any of such certain immediate wretchedness, 
such uncertain future good. She was persuaded that under 
every disadvantage of disapprobation at home, and every 
anxiety attending his profession, all their probable fears, 
delays, and disappointments, she should yet have been a 
happier woman in maintaining the engagement, than she 
had been in the sacrifice of it; and this, she fully believed, 
had the usual share, had even more than the usual share of 
all such solicitudes and suspense been theirs, without 
reference to the actual results of their case, which, as it 
happened, would have bestowed earlier prosperity than 
could be reasonably calculated on. All his sanguine 
expectations, all his confidence had been justified. His 
genius and ardour had seemed to foresee and to command 
his prosperous path. He had, very soon after their 


engagement ceased, got employ: and all that he had told 
her would follow, had taken place. He had distinguished 
himself, and early gained the other step in rank, and must 
now, by successive captures, have made a handsome 
fortune. She had only navy lists and newspapers for her 
authority, but she could not doubt his being rich; and, in 
favour of his constancy, she had no reason to believe him 
married. 

How eloguent could Anne Elliot have been! how 
eloquent, at least, were her wishes on the side of early 
warm attachment, and a cheerful confidence in futurity, 
against that over-anxious caution which seems to insult 
exertion and distrust Providence! She had been forced into 
prudence in her youth, she learned romance as she grew 
older: the natural sequel of an unnatural beginning. 

With all these circumstances, recollections and feelings, 
she could not hear that Captain Wentworth’s sister was 
likely to live at Kellynch without a revival of former pain; 
and many a stroll, and many a sigh, were necessary to 
dispel the agitation of the idea. She often told herself it was 
folly, before she could harden her nerves sufficiently to feel 
the continual discussion of the Crofts and their business no 
evil. She was assisted, however, by that perfect indifference 
and apparent unconsciousness, among the only three of her 
own friends in the secret of the past, which seemed almost 
to deny any recollection of it. She could do justice to the 
superiority of Lady Russell’s motives in this, over those of 
her father and Elizabeth; she could honour all the better 
feelings of her calmness; but the general air of oblivion 
among them was highly important from whatever it sprung; 
and in the event of Admiral Croft’s really taking Kellynch 
Hall, she rejoiced anew over the conviction which had 
always been most grateful to her, of the past being known 
to those three only among her connexions, by whom no 
syllable, she believed, would ever be whispered, and in the 
trust that among his, the brother only with whom he had 


been residing, had received any information of their short- 
lived engagement. That brother had been long removed 
from the country and being a sensible man, and, moreover, 
a single man at the time, she had a fond dependence on no 
human creature’s having heard of it from him. 

The sister, Mrs Croft, had then been out of England, 
accompanying her husband on a foreign station, and her 
own sister, Mary, had been at school while it all occurred; 
and never admitted by the pride of some, and the delicacy 
of others, to the smallest knowledge of it afterwards. 

With these supports, she hoped that the acquaintance 
between herself and the Crofts, which, with Lady Russell, 
still resident in Kellynch, and Mary fixed only three miles 
off, must be anticipated, need not involve any particular 
awkwardness. 


Chapter 5 


On the morning appointed for Admiral and Mrs Croft’s 
seeing Kellynch Hall, Anne found it most natural to take her 
almost daily walk to Lady Russell’s, and keep out of the way 
till all was over; when she found it most natural to be sorry 
that she had missed the opportunity of seeing them. 

This meeting of the two _ parties proved highly 
satisfactory, and decided the whole business at once. Each 
lady was previously well disposed for an agreement, and 
saw nothing, therefore, but good manners in the other; and 
with regard to the gentlemen, there was such an hearty 
good humour, such an open, trusting liberality on the 
Admiral’s side, as could not but influence Sir Walter, who 
had besides been flattered into his very best and most 
polished behaviour by Mr Shepherd’s assurances of his 
being known, by report, to the Admiral, as a model of good 
breeding. 

The house and grounds, and furniture, were approved, 
the Crofts were approved, terms, time, every thing, and 
every body, was right; and Mr Shepherd’s clerks were set 
to work, without there having been a single preliminary 
difference to modify of all that “This indenture sheweth.” 

Sir Walter, without hesitation, declared the Admiral to be 
the best-looking sailor he had ever met with, and went so 
far as to say, that if his own man might have had the 
arranging of his hair, he should not be ashamed of being 
seen with him any where; and the Admiral, with 
sympathetic cordiality, observed to his wife as they drove 
back through the park, “I thought we should soon come to 
a deal, my dear, in spite of what they told us at Taunton. 
The Baronet will never set the Thames on fire, but there 
seems to be no harm in him.” — reciprocal compliments, 
which would have been esteemed about equal. 


The Crofts were to have possession at Michaelmas; and 
as Sir Walter proposed removing to Bath in the course of 
the preceding month, there was no time to be lost in 
making every dependent arrangement. 

Lady Russell, convinced that Anne would not be allowed 
to be of any use, or any importance, in the choice of the 
house which they were going to secure, was very unwilling 
to have her hurried away so soon, and wanted to make it 
possible for her to stay behind till she might convey her to 
Bath herself after Christmas; but having engagements of 
her own which must take her from Kellynch for several 
weeks, she was unable to give the full invitation she 
wished, and Anne though dreading the possible heats of 
September in all the white glare of Bath, and grieving to 
forego all the influence so sweet and so sad of the autumnal 
months in the country, did not think that, everything 
considered, she wished to remain. It would be most right, 
and most wise, and, therefore must involve least suffering 
to go with the others. 

Something occurred, however, to give her a different 
duty. Mary, often a little unwell, and always thinking a 
great deal of her own complaints, and always in the habit of 
claiming Anne when anything was the matter, was 
indisposed; and foreseeing that she should not have a day’s 
health all the autumn, entreated, or rather required her, for 
it was hardly entreaty, to come to Uppercross Cottage, and 
bear her company as long as she should want her, instead 
of going to Bath. 

“T cannot possibly do without Anne,” was Mary’s 
reasoning; and Elizabeth’s reply was, “Then I am sure Anne 
had better stay, for nobody will want her in Bath.” 

To be claimed as a good, though in an improper style, is 
at least better than being rejected as no good at all; and 
Anne, glad to be thought of some use, glad to have 
anything marked out as a duty, and certainly not sorry to 


have the scene of it in the country, and her own dear 
country, readily agreed to stay. 

This invitation of Mary’s removed all Lady Russell’s 
difficulties, and it was consequently soon settled that Anne 
should not go to Bath till Lady Russell took her, and that all 
the intervening time should be divided between Uppercross 
Cottage and Kellynch Lodge. 

So far all was perfectly right; but Lady Russell was 
almost startled by the wrong of one part of the Kellynch 
Hall plan, when it burst on her, which was, Mrs Clay’s 
being engaged to go to Bath with Sir Walter and Elizabeth, 
as a most important and valuable assistant to the latter in 
all the business before her. Lady Russell was extremely 
sorry that such a measure should have been resorted to at 
all, wondered, grieved, and feared; and the affront it 
contained to Anne, in Mrs Clay’s being of so much use, 
while Anne could be of none, was a very sore aggravation. 

Anne herself was become hardened to such affronts; but 
she felt the imprudence of the arrangement quite as keenly 
as Lady Russell. With a great deal of quiet observation, and 
a knowledge, which she often wished less, of her father’s 
character, she was sensible that results the most serious to 
his family from the intimacy were more than possible. She 
did not imagine that her father had at present an idea of 
the kind. Mrs Clay had freckles, and a projecting tooth, and 
a clumsy wrist, which he was continually making severe 
remarks upon, in her absence; but she was young, and 
certainly altogether well-looking, and possessed, in an 
acute mind and assiduous pleasing manners, infinitely more 
dangerous attractions than any merely personal might have 
been. Anne was so impressed by the degree of their danger, 
that she could not excuse herself from trying to make it 
perceptible to her sister. She had little hope of success; but 
Elizabeth, who in the event of such a reverse would be so 
much more to be pitied than herself, should never, she 


thought, have reason to reproach her for giving no 
warning. 

She spoke, and seemed only to offend. Elizabeth could 
not conceive how such an absurd suspicion should occur to 
her, and indignantly answered for each party’s perfectly 
knowing their situation. 

“Mrs Clay,” said she, warmly, “never forgets who she is; 
and as I am rather better acquainted with her sentiments 
than you can be, I can assure you, that upon the subject of 
marriage they are particularly nice, and that she 
reprobates all inequality of condition and rank more 
strongly than most people. And as to my father, I really 
should not have thought that he, who has kept himself 
single so long for our sakes, need be suspected now. If Mrs 
Clay were a very beautiful woman, I grant you, it might be 
wrong to have her so much with me; not that anything in 
the world, I am sure, would induce my father to make a 
degrading match, but he might be rendered unhappy. But 
poor Mrs Clay who, with all her merits, can never have 
been reckoned tolerably pretty, I really think poor Mrs Clay 
may be staying here in perfect safety. One would imagine 
you had never heard my father speak of her personal 
misfortunes, though I know you must fifty times. That tooth 
of her’s and those freckles. Freckles do not disgust me so 
very much as they do him. I have known a face not 
materially disfigured by a few, but he abominates them. You 
must have heard him notice Mrs Clay’s freckles.” 

“There is hardly any personal defect,” replied Anne, 
“which an agreeable manner might not gradually reconcile 
one to.” 

“T think very differently,” answered Elizabeth, shortly; 
“an agreeable manner may set off handsome features, but 
can never alter plain ones. However, at any rate, as I havea 
great deal more at stake on this point than anybody else 
can have, I think it rather unnecessary in you to be advising 
me.” 


Anne had done; glad that it was over, and not absolutely 
hopeless of doing good. Elizabeth, though resenting the 
suspicion, might yet be made observant by it. 

The last office of the four carriage-horses was to draw 
Sir Walter, Miss Elliot, and Mrs Clay to Bath. The party 
drove off in very good spirits; Sir Walter prepared with 
condescending bows for all the afflicted tenantry and 
cottagers who might have had a hint to show themselves, 
and Anne walked up at the same time, in a sort of desolate 
tranquillity, to the Lodge, where she was to spend the first 
week. 

Her friend was not in better spirits than herself. Lady 
Russell felt this break-up of the family exceedingly. Their 
respectability was as dear to her as her own, and a daily 
intercourse had become precious by habit. It was painful to 
look upon their deserted grounds, and still worse to 
anticipate the new hands they were to fall into; and to 
escape the solitariness and the melancholy of so altered a 
village, and be out of the way when Admiral and Mrs Croft 
first arrived, she had determined to make her own absence 
from home begin when she must give up Anne. Accordingly 
their removal was made together, and Anne was set down 
at Uppercross Cottage, in the first stage of Lady Russell’s 
journey. 

Uppercross was a moderate-sized village, which a few 
years back had been completely in the old English style, 
containing only two houses superior in appearance to those 
of the yeomen and labourers; the mansion of the squire, 
with its high walls, great gates, and old trees, substantial 
and unmodernized, and the compact, tight parsonage, 
enclosed in its own neat garden, with a vine and a pear-tree 
trained round its casements; but upon the marriage of the 
young ‘squire, it had received the improvement of a farm- 
house elevated into a cottage, for his residence, and 
Uppercross Cottage, with its veranda, French windows, and 
other prettiness, was quite as likely to catch the traveller’s 


eye as the more consistent and considerable aspect and 
premises of the Great House, about a quarter of a mile 
farther on. 

Here Anne had often been staying. She knew the ways of 
Uppercross as well as those of Kellynch. The two families 
were so continually meeting, so much in the habit of 
running in and out of each other’s house at all hours, that it 
was rather a surprise to her to find Mary alone; but being 
alone, her being unwell and out of spirits was almost a 
matter of course. Though better endowed than the elder 
sister, Mary had not Anne’s understanding nor temper. 
While well, and happy, and properly attended to, she had 
great good humour and excellent spirits; but any 
indisposition sunk her completely. She had no resources for 
solitude; and inheriting a considerable share of the Elliot 
self-importance, was very prone to add to every other 
distress that of fancying herself neglected and ill-used. In 
person, she was inferior to both sisters, and had, even in 
her bloom, only reached the dignity of being “a fine girl.” 
She was now lying on the faded sofa of the pretty little 
drawing-room, the once elegant furniture of which had 
been gradually growing shabby, under the influence of four 
summers and two children; and, on Anne’s appearing, 
greeted her with — 

“So, you are come at last! I began to think I should never 
see you. I am so ill I can hardly speak. I have not seen a 
creature the whole morning!” 

“T am sorry to find you unwell,” replied Anne. “You sent 
me such a good account of yourself on Thursday!” 

“Yes, I made the best of it; I always do: but I was very far 
from well at the time; and I do not think I ever was so ill in 
my life as I have been all this morning: very unfit to be left 
alone, I am sure. Suppose I were to be seized of a sudden in 
some dreadful way, and not able to ring the bell! So, Lady 
Russell would not get out. I do not think she has been in 
this house three times this summer.” 


Anne said what was proper, and enquired after her 
husband. “Oh! Charles is out shooting. I have not seen him 
since seven o’clock. He would go, though I told him how ill 
I was. He said he should not stay out long; but he has never 
come back, and now it is almost one. I assure you, I have 
not seen a soul this whole long morning.” 

“You have had your little boys with you?” 

“Yes, as long as I could bear their noise; but they are so 
unmanageable that they do me more harm than good. Little 
Charles does not mind a word I say, and Walter is growing 
quite as bad.” 

“Well, you will soon be better now,” replied Anne, 
cheerfully. “You know I always cure you when I come. How 
are your neighbours at the Great House?” 

“T can give you no account of them. I have not seen one 
of them to-day, except Mr Musgrove, who just stopped and 
spoke through the window, but without getting off his 
horse; and though I told him how ill I was, not one of them 
have been near me. It did not happen to suit the Miss 
Musgroves, I suppose, and they never put themselves out of 
their way.” 

“You will see them yet, perhaps, before the morning is 
gone. It is early.” 

“T never want them, I assure you. They talk and laugh a 
great deal too much for me. Oh! Anne, I am so very unwell! 
It was quite unkind of you not to come on Thursday.” 

“My dear Mary, recollect what a comfortable account you 
sent me of yourself! You wrote in the cheerfullest manner, 
and said you were perfectly well, and in no hurry for me; 
and that being the case, you must be aware that my wish 
would be to remain with Lady Russell to the last: and 
besides what I felt on her account, I have really been so 
busy, have had so much to do, that I could not very 
conveniently have left Kellynch sooner.” 

“Dear me! what can you possibly have to do?” 


“A great many things, I assure you. More than I can 
recollect in a moment; but I can tell you some. I have been 
making a duplicate of the catalogue of my father’s books 
and pictures. I have been several times in the garden with 
Mackenzie, trying to understand, and make him 
understand, which of Elizabeth’s plants are for Lady 
Russell. I have had all my own little concerns to arrange, 
books and music to divide, and all my trunks to repack, 
from not having understood in time what was intended as 
to the waggons: and one thing I have had to do, Mary, of a 
more trying nature: going to almost every house in the 
parish, as a sort of take-leave. I was told that they wished 
it. But all these things took up a great deal of time.” 

“Oh! well!” and after a moment’s pause, “but you have 
never asked me one word about our dinner at the Pooles 
yesterday.” 

“Did you go then? I have made no enquiries, because I 
concluded you must have been obliged to give up the 
party.” 

“Oh yes! I went. I was very well yesterday; nothing at all 
the matter with me till this morning. It would have been 
strange if I had not gone.” 

“T am very glad you were well enough, and I hope you 
had a pleasant party.” 

“Nothing remarkable. One always knows beforehand 
what the dinner will be, and who will be there; and it is so 
very uncomfortable not having a carriage of one’s own. Mr 
and Mrs Musgrove took me, and we were so crowded! They 
are both so very large, and take up so much room; and Mr 
Musgrove always sits forward. So, there was I, crowded 
into the back seat with Henrietta and Louise; and I think it 
very likely that my illness to-day may be owing to it.” 

A little further perseverance in patience and forced 
cheerfulness on Anne’s side produced nearly a cure on 
Mary’s. She could soon sit upright on the sofa, and began 
to hope she might be able to leave it by dinner-time. Then, 


forgetting to think of it, she was at the other end of the 
room, beautifying a nosegay; then, she ate her cold meat; 
and then she was well enough to propose a little walk. 

“Where shall we go?” said she, when they were ready. “I 
suppose you will not like to call at the Great House before 
they have been to see you?” 

“T have not the smallest objection on that account,” 
replied Anne. “I should never think of standing on such 
ceremony with people I know so well as Mrs and the Miss 
Musgroves.” 

“Oh! but they ought to call upon you as soon as possible. 
They ought to feel what is due to you as my sister. However, 
we may as well go and sit with them a little while, and 
when we have that over, we can enjoy our walk.” 

Anne had always thought such a style of intercourse 
highly imprudent; but she had ceased to endeavour to 
check it, from believing that, though there were on each 
side continual subjects of offence, neither family could now 
do without it. To the Great House accordingly they went, to 
sit the full half hour in the old-fashioned square parlour, 
with a small carpet and shining floor, to which the present 
daughters of the house were gradually giving the proper air 
of confusion by a grand piano-forte and a harp, flower- 
stands and little tables placed in every direction. Oh! could 
the originals of the portraits against the wainscot, could the 
gentlemen in brown velvet and the ladies in blue satin have 
seen what was going on, have been conscious of such an 
overthrow of all order and neatness! The _ portraits 
themselves seemed to be staring in astonishment. 

The Musgroves, like their houses, were in a state of 
alteration, perhaps of improvement. The father and mother 
were in the old English style, and the young people in the 
new. Mr and Mrs Musgrove were a very good sort of 
people; friendly and hospitable, not much educated, and 
not at all elegant. Their children had more modern minds 
and manners. There was a numerous family; but the only 


two grown up, excepting Charles, were Henrietta and 
Louisa, young ladies of nineteen and twenty, who had 
brought from school at Exeter all the usual stock of 
accomplishments, and were now like thousands of other 
young ladies, living to be fashionable, happy, and merry. 
Their dress had every advantage, their faces were rather 
pretty, their spirits extremely good, their manner 
unembarrassed and pleasant; they were of consequence at 
home, and favourites abroad. Anne always contemplated 
them as some of the happiest creatures of her 
acquaintance; but still, saved as we all are, by some 
comfortable feeling of superiority from wishing for the 
possibility of exchange, she would not have given up her 
own more elegant and cultivated mind for all their 
enjoyments; and envied them nothing but that seemingly 
perfect good understanding and agreement together, that 
good-humoured mutual affection, of which she had known 
so little herself with either of her sisters. 

They were received with great cordiality. Nothing 
seemed amiss on the side of the Great House family, which 
was generally, as Anne very well knew, the least to blame. 
The half hour was chatted away pleasantly enough; and she 
was not at all surprised at the end of it, to have their 
walking party joined by both the Miss Musgroves, at Mary’s 
particular invitation. 


Chapter 6 


Anne had not wanted this visit to Uppercross, to learn that 
a removal from one set of people to another, though at a 
distance of only three miles, will often include a total 
change of conversation, opinion, and idea. She had never 
been staying there before, without being struck by it, or 
without wishing that other Elliots could have her advantage 
in seeing how unknown, or unconsidered there, were the 
affairs which at Kellynch Hall were treated as of such 
general publicity and pervading interest; yet, with all this 
experience, she believed she must now submit to feel that 
another lesson, in the art of knowing our own nothingness 
beyond our own circle, was become necessary for her; for 
certainly, coming as she did, with a heart full of the subject 
which had been completely occupying both houses in 
Kellynch for many weeks, she had expected rather more 
curiosity and sympathy than she found in the separate but 
very similar remark of Mr and Mrs Musgrove: “So, Miss 
Anne, Sir Walter and your sister are gone; and what part of 
Bath do you think they will settle in?” and this, without 
much waiting for an answer; or in the young ladies’ 
addition of, “I hope we shall be in Bath in the winter; but 
remember, papa, if we do go, we must be in a good 
situation: none of your Queen Squares for us!” or in the 
anxious supplement from Mary, of—” Upon my word, I shall 
be pretty well off, when you are all gone away to be happy 
at Bath!” 

She could only resolve to avoid such self-delusion in 
future, and think with heightened gratitude of the 
extraordinary blessing of having one_ such _ truly 
sympathising friend as Lady Russell. 

The Mr Musgroves had their own game to guard, and to 
destroy, their own horses, dogs, and newspapers to engage 


them, and the females were fully occupied in all the other 
common subjects of housekeeping, neighbours, dress, 
dancing, and music. She acknowledged it to be very fitting, 
that every little social commonwealth should dictate its 
own matters of discourse; and hoped, ere long, to become a 
not unworthy member of the one she was now transplanted 
into. With the prospect of spending at least two months at 
Uppercross, it was highly incumbent on her to clothe her 
imagination, her memory, and all her ideas in as much of 
Uppercross as possible. 

She had no dread of these two months. Mary was not so 
repulsive and unsisterly as Elizabeth, nor so inaccessible to 
all influence of hers; neither was there anything among the 
other component parts of the cottage inimical to comfort. 
She was always on friendly terms with her brother-in-law; 
and in the children, who loved her nearly as well, and 
respected her a great deal more than their mother, she had 
an object of interest, amusement, and wholesome exertion. 

Charles Musgrove was civil and agreeable; in sense and 
temper he was undoubtedly superior to his wife, but not of 
powers, or conversation, or grace, to make the past, as they 
were connected together, at all a dangerous contemplation; 
though, at the same time, Anne could believe, with Lady 
Russell, that a more equal match might have greatly 
improved him; and that a woman of real understanding 
might have given more consequence to his character, and 
more usefulness, rationality, and elegance to his habits and 
pursuits. As it was, he did nothing with much zeal, but 
sport; and his time was otherwise trifled away, without 
benefit from books or anything else. He had very good 
spirits, which never seemed much affected by his wife’s 
occasional lowness, bore with her unreasonableness 
sometimes to Anne’s admiration, and upon the whole, 
though there was very often a little disagreement (in which 
she had sometimes more share than she wished, being 
appealed to by both parties), they might pass for a happy 


couple. They were always perfectly agreed in the want of 
more money, and a strong inclination for a handsome 
present from his father; but here, as on most topics, he had 
the superiority, for while Mary thought it a great shame 
that such a present was not made, he always contended for 
his father’s having many other uses for his money, and a 
right to spend it as he liked. 

As to the management of their children, his theory was 
much better than his wife’s, and his practice not so bad. “I 
could manage them very well, if it were not for Mary’s 
interference,” was what Anne often heard him say, and had 
a good deal of faith in; but when listening in turn to Mary’s 
reproach of “Charles spoils the children so that I cannot get 
them into any order,” she never had the smallest 
temptation to say, “ Very true.” 

One of the least agreeable circumstances of her 
residence there was her being treated with too much 
confidence by all parties, and being too much in the secret 
of the complaints of each house. Known to have some 
influence with her sister, she was continually requested, or 
at least receiving hints to exert it, beyond what was 
practicable. “I wish you could persuade Mary not to be 
always fancying herself ill,” was Charles’s language; and, in 
an unhappy mood, thus spoke Mary: “I do believe if Charles 
were to see me dying, he would not think there was 
anything the matter with me. I am sure, Anne, if you would, 
you might persuade him that I really am very ill — a great 
deal worse than I ever own.” 

Mary’s declaration was, “I hate sending the children to 
the Great House, though their grandmamma is always 
wanting to see them, for she humours and indulges them to 
such a degree, and gives them so much trash and sweet 
things, that they are sure to come back sick and cross for 
the rest of the day.” And Mrs Musgrove took the first 
opportunity of being alone with Anne, to say, “Oh! Miss 
Anne, I cannot help wishing Mrs Charles had a little of your 


method with those children. They are quite different 
creatures with you! But to be sure, in general they are so 
spoilt! It is a pity you cannot put your sister in the way of 
managing them. They are as fine healthy children as ever 
were seen, poor little dears! without partiality; but Mrs 
Charles knows no more how they should be treated — ! 
Bless me! how troublesome they are sometimes. I assure 
you, Miss Anne, it prevents my wishing to see them at our 
house so often as I otherwise should. I believe Mrs Charles 
is not quite pleased with my not inviting them oftener; but 
you know it is very bad to have children with one that one 
is obligated to be checking every moment; “don’t do this,” 
and “don’t do that;” or that one can only keep in tolerable 
order by more cake than is good for them.” 

She had this communication, moreover, from Mary. “Mrs 
Musgrove thinks all her servants so steady, that it would be 
high treason to call it in question; but I am sure, without 
exaggeration, that her upper house-maid and laundry-maid, 
instead of being in their business, are gadding about the 
village, all day long. I meet them wherever I go; and I 
declare, I never go twice into my nursery without seeing 
something of them. If Jemima were not the trustiest, 
steadiest creature in the world, it would be enough to spoil 
her; for she tells me, they are always tempting her to take a 
walk with them.” And on Mrs Musgrove’s side, it was, “I 
make a rule of never interfering in any of my daughter-in- 
law’s concerns, for I know it would not do; but I shall tell 
you, Miss Anne, because you may be able to set things to 
rights, that I have no very good opinion of Mrs Charles’s 
nursery-maid: I hear strange stories of her; she is always 
upon the gad; and from my own knowledge, I can declare, 
she is such a fine-dressing lady, that she is enough to ruin 
any servants she comes near. Mrs Charles quite swears by 
her, I know; but I just give you this hint, that you may be 
upon the watch; because, if you see anything amiss, you 
need not be afraid of mentioning it.” 


Again, it was Mary’s complaint, that Mrs Musgrove was 
very apt not to give her the precedence that was her due, 
when they dined at the Great House with other families; 
and she did not see any reason why she was to be 
considered so much at home as to lose her place. And one 
day when Anne was walking with only the Musgroves, one 
of them after talking of rank, people of rank, and jealousy 
of rank, said, “I have no scruple of observing to you, how 
nonsensical some persons are about their place, because all 
the world knows how easy and indifferent you are about it; 
but I wish anybody could give Mary a hint that it would be 
a great deal better if she were not so very tenacious, 
especially if she would not be always putting herself 
forward to take place of mamma. Nobody doubts her right 
to have precedence of mamma, but it would be more 
becoming in her not to be always insisting on it. It is not 
that mamma cares about it the least in the world, but I 
know it is taken notice of by many persons.” 

How was Anne to set all these matters to rights? She 
could do little more than listen patiently, soften every 
grievance, and excuse each to the other; give them all hints 
of the forbearance necessary between such near 
neighbours, and make those hints broadest which were 
meant for her sister’s benefit. 

In all other respects, her visit began and proceeded very 
well. Her own spirits improved by change of place and 
subject, by being removed three miles from Kellynch; 
Mary’s ailments lessened by having a constant companion, 
and their daily intercourse with the other family, since 
there was neither superior affection, confidence, nor 
employment in the cottage, to be interrupted by it, was 
rather an advantage. It was certainly carried nearly as far 
as possible, for they met every morning, and hardly ever 
spent an evening asunder; but she believed they should not 
have done so well without the sight of Mr and Mrs 
Musgrove’s respectable forms in the usual places, or 


without the talking, laughing, and singing of their 
daughters. 

She played a great deal better than either of the Miss 
Musgroves, but having no voice, no knowledge of the harp, 
and no fond parents, to sit by and fancy themselves 
delighted, her performance was little thought of, only out of 
civility, or to refresh the others, as she was well aware. She 
knew that when she played she was giving pleasure only to 
herself; but this was no new sensation. Excepting one short 
period of her life, she had never, since the age of fourteen, 
never since the loss of her dear mother, known the 
happiness of being listened to, or encouraged by any just 
appreciation or real taste. In music she had been always 
used to feel alone in the world; and Mr and Mrs Musgrove’s 
fond partiality for their own daughters’ performance, and 
total indifference to any other person’s, gave her much 
more pleasure for their sakes, than mortification for her 
own. 

The party at the Great House was sometimes increased 
by other company. The neighbourhood was not large, but 
the Musgroves were visited by everybody, and had more 
dinner-parties, and more callers, more visitors by invitation 
and by chance, than any other family. They were more 
completely popular. 

The girls were wild for dancing; and the evenings ended, 
occasionally, in an unpremeditated little ball. There was a 
family of cousins within a walk of Uppercross, in less 
affluent circumstances, who depended on the Musgroves 
for all their pleasures: they would come at any time, and 
help play at anything, or dance anywhere; and Anne, very 
much preferring the office of musician to a more active 
post, played country dances to them by the hour together; a 
kindness which always recommended her musical powers 
to the notice of Mr and Mrs Musgrove more than anything 
else, and often drew this compliment;—” Well done, Miss 


Anne! very well done indeed! Lord bless me! how those 
little fingers of yours fly about!” 

So passed the first three weeks. Michaelmas came; and 
now Anne’s heart must be in Kellynch again. A beloved 
home made over to others; all the precious rooms and 
furniture, groves, and prospects, beginning to own other 
eyes and other limbs! She could not think of much else on 
the 29th of September; and she had this sympathetic touch 
in the evening from Mary, who, on having occasion to note 
down the day of the month, exclaimed, “Dear me, is not this 
the day the Crofts were to come to Kellynch? I am glad I 
did not think of it before. How low it makes me!” 

The Crofts took possession with true naval alertness, and 
were to be visited. Mary deplored the necessity for herself. 
“Nobody knew how much she should suffer. She should put 
it off as long as she could;” but was not easy till she had 
talked Charles into driving her over on an early day, and 
was in a very animated, comfortable state of imaginary 
agitation, when she came back. Anne had very sincerely 
rejoiced in there being no means of her going. She wished, 
however to see the Crofts, and was glad to be within when 
the visit was returned. They came: the master of the house 
was not at home, but the two sisters were together; and as 
it chanced that Mrs Croft fell to the share of Anne, while 
the Admiral sat by Mary, and made himself very agreeable 
by his good-humoured notice of her little boys, she was well 
able to watch for a likeness, and if it failed her in the 
features, to catch it in the voice, or in the turn of sentiment 
and expression. 

Mrs Croft, though neither tall nor fat, had a squareness, 
uprightness, and vigour of form, which gave importance to 
her person. She had bright dark eyes, good teeth, and 
altogether an agreeable face; though her reddened and 
weather-beaten complexion, the consequence of her having 
been almost as much at sea as her husband, made her seem 
to have lived some years longer in the world than her real 


eight-and-thirty. Her manners were open, easy, and 
decided, like one who had no distrust of herself, and no 
doubts of what to do; without any approach to coarseness, 
however, or any want of good humour. Anne gave her 
credit, indeed, for feelings of great consideration towards 
herself, in all that related to Kellynch, and it pleased her: 
especially, as she had satisfied herself in the very first half 
minute, in the instant even of introduction, that there was 
not the smallest symptom of any knowledge or suspicion on 
Mrs Croft’s side, to give a bias of any sort. She was quite 
easy on that head, and consequently full of strength and 
courage, till for a moment electrified by Mrs Croft’s 
suddenly saying, — 

“Tt was you, and not your sister, I find, that my brother 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with, when he was in 
this country.” 

Anne hoped she had outlived the age of blushing; but the 
age of emotion she certainly had not. 

“Perhaps you may not have heard that he is married?” 
added Mrs Croft. 

She could now answer as she ought; and was happy to 
feel, when Mrs Croft’s next words explained it to be Mr 
Wentworth of whom she spoke, that she had said nothing 
which might not do for either brother. She immediately felt 
how reasonable it was, that Mrs Croft should be thinking 
and speaking of Edward, and not of Frederick; and with 
shame at her own forgetfulness applied herself to the 
knowledge of their former neighbour’s present state with 
proper interest. 

The rest was all tranquillity; till, just as they were 
moving, she heard the Admiral say to Mary — 

“We are expecting a brother of Mrs Croft’s here soon; I 
dare say you know him by name.” 

He was cut short by the eager attacks of the little boys, 
clinging to him like an old friend, and declaring he should 
not go; and being too much engrossed by proposals of 


carrying them away in his coat pockets, &c., to have 
another moment for finishing or recollecting what he had 
begun, Anne was left to persuade herself, as well as she 
could, that the same brother must still be in question. She 
could not, however, reach such a degree of certainty, as not 
to be anxious to hear whether anything had been said on 
the subject at the other house, where the Crofts had 
previously been calling. 

The folks of the Great House were to spend the evening 
of this day at the Cottage; and it being now too late in the 
year for such visits to be made on foot, the coach was 
beginning to be listened for, when the youngest Miss 
Musgrove walked in. That she was coming to apologize, 
and that they should have to spend the evening by 
themselves, was the first black idea; and Mary was quite 
ready to be affronted, when Louisa made all right by 
saying, that she only came on foot, to leave more room for 
the harp, which was bringing in the carriage. 

“And I will tell you our reason,” she added, “and all about 
it. Iam come on to give you notice, that papa and mamma 
are out of spirits this evening, especially mamma; she is 
thinking so much of poor Richard! And we agreed it would 
be best to have the harp, for it seems to amuse her more 
than the piano-forte. I will tell you why she is out of spirits. 
When the Crofts called this morning, (they called here 
afterwards, did not they?), they happened to say, that her 
brother, Captain Wentworth, is just returned to England, or 
paid off, or something, and is coming to see them almost 
directly; and most unluckily it came into mamma’s head, 
when they were gone, that Wentworth, or something very 
like it, was the name of poor Richard’s captain at one time; 
I do not know when or where, but a great while before he 
died, poor fellow! And upon looking over his letters and 
things, she found it was so, and is perfectly sure that this 
must be the very man, and her head is quite full of it, and of 


poor Richard! So we must be as merry as we can, that she 
may not be dwelling upon such gloomy things.” 

The real circumstances of this pathetic piece of family 
history were, that the Musgroves had had the ill fortune of 
a very troublesome, hopeless son; and the good fortune to 
lose him before he reached his twentieth year; that he had 
been sent to sea because he was stupid and unmanageable 
on shore; that he had been very little cared for at any time 
by his family, though quite as much as he deserved; seldom 
heard of, and scarcely at all regretted, when the 
intelligence of his death abroad had worked its way to 
Uppercross, two years before. 

He had, in fact, though his sisters were now doing all 
they could for him, by calling him “poor Richard,” been 
nothing better than a thick-headed, unfeeling, unprofitable 
Dick Musgrove, who had never done anything to entitle 
himself to more than the abbreviation of his name, living or 
dead. 

He had been several years at sea, and had, in the course 
of those removals to which all midshipmen are liable, and 
especially such midshipmen as every captain wishes to get 
rid of, been six months on board Captain Frederick 
Wentworth’s frigate, the Laconia; and from the Laconia he 
had, under the influence of his captain, written the only two 
letters which his father and mother had ever received from 
him during the whole of his absence; that is to say, the only 
two disinterested letters; all the rest had been mere 
applications for money. 

In each letter he had spoken well of his captain; but yet, 
so little were they in the habit of attending to such matters, 
so unobservant and incurious were they as to the names of 
men or ships, that it had made scarcely any impression at 
the time; and that Mrs Musgrove should have been 
suddenly struck, this very day, with a recollection of the 
name of Wentworth, as connected with her son, seemed 


one of those extraordinary bursts of mind which do 
sometimes occur. 

She had gone to her letters, and found it all as she 
supposed; and the re-perusal of these letters, after so long 
an interval, her poor son gone for ever, and all the strength 
of his faults forgotten, had affected her spirits exceedingly, 
and thrown her into greater grief for him than she had 
known on first hearing of his death. Mr Musgrove was, in a 
lesser degree, affected likewise; and when they reached the 
cottage, they were evidently in want, first, of being listened 
to anew on this subject, and afterwards, of all the relief 
which cheerful companions could give them. 

To hear them talking so much of Captain Wentworth, 
repeating his name so often, puzzling over past years, and 
at last ascertaining that it might, that it probably would, 
turn out to be the very same Captain Wentworth whom they 
recollected meeting, once or twice, after their coming back 
from Clifton — a very fine young man — but they could not 
say whether it was seven or eight years ago, was a new sort 
of trial to Anne’s nerves. She found, however, that it was 
one to which she must inure herself. Since he actually was 
expected in the country, she must teach herself to be 
insensible on such points. And not only did it appear that 
he was expected, and speedily, but the Musgroves, in their 
warm gratitude for the kindness he had shewn poor Dick, 
and very high respect for his character, stamped as it was 
by poor Dick’s having been six months under his care, and 
mentioning him in strong, though not perfectly well-spelt 
praise, as “a fine dashing felow, only two perticular about 
the schoolmaster,” were bent on introducing themselves, 
and seeking his acquaintance, as soon as they could hear of 
his arrival. 

The resolution of doing so helped to form the comfort of 
their evening. 


Chapter 7 


A very few days more, and Captain Wentworth was known 
to be at Kellynch, and Mr Musgrove had called on him, and 
come back warm in his praise, and he was engaged with 
the Crofts to dine at Uppercross, by the end of another 
week. It had been a great disappointment to Mr Musgrove 
to find that no earlier day could be fixed, so impatient was 
he to shew his gratitude, by seeing Captain Wentworth 
under his own roof, and welcoming him to all that was 
strongest and best in his cellars. But a week must pass; 
only a week, in Anne’s reckoning, and then, she supposed, 
they must meet; and soon she began to wish that she could 
feel secure even for a week. 

Captain Wentworth made a very early return to Mr 
Musgrove’s civility, and she was all but calling there in the 
same half hour. She and Mary were actually setting forward 
for the Great House, where, as she afterwards learnt, they 
must inevitably have found him, when they were stopped by 
the eldest boy’s being at that moment brought home in 
consequence of a bad fall. The child’s situation put the visit 
entirely aside; but she could not hear of her escape with 
indifference, even in the midst of the serious anxiety which 
they afterwards felt on his account. 

His collar-bone was found to be dislocated, and such 
injury received in the back, as roused the most alarming 
ideas. It was an afternoon of distress, and Anne had every 
thing to do at once; the apothecary to send for, the father to 
have pursued and informed, the mother to support and 
keep from hysterics, the servants to control, the youngest 
child to banish, and the poor suffering one to attend and 
soothe; besides sending, as soon as she recollected it, 
proper notice to the other house, which brought her an 


accession rather of frightened, enquiring companions, than 
of very useful assistants. 

Her brother’s return was the first comfort; he could take 
best care of his wife; and the second blessing was the 
arrival of the apothecary. Till he came and had examined 
the child, their apprehensions were the worse for being 
vague; they suspected great injury, but knew not where; 
but now the collar-bone was soon replaced, and though Mr 
Robinson felt and felt, and rubbed, and looked grave, and 
spoke low words both to the father and the aunt, still they 
were all to hope the best, and to be able to part and eat 
their dinner in tolerable ease of mind; and then it was, just 
before they parted, that the two young aunts were able so 
far to digress from their nephew’s state, as to give the 
information of Captain Wentworth’s visit; staying five 
minutes behind their father and mother, to endeavour to 
express how perfectly delighted they were with him, how 
much handsomer, how infinitely more agreeable they 
thought him than any individual among their male 
acquaintance, who had been at all a favourite before. How 
glad they had been to hear papa invite him to stay dinner, 
how sorry when he said it was quite out of his power, and 
how glad again when he had promised in reply to papa and 
mamma’s farther pressing invitations to come and dine 
with them on the morrow — actually on the morrow; and he 
had promised it in so pleasant a manner, as if he felt all the 
motive of their attention just as he ought. And in short, he 
had looked and said everything with such exquisite grace, 
that they could assure them all, their heads were both 
turned by him; and off they ran, quite as full of glee as of 
love, and apparently more full of Captain Wentworth than 
of little Charles. 

The same story and the same raptures were repeated, 
when the two girls came with their father, through the 
gloom of the evening, to make enquiries; and Mr Musgrove, 
no longer under the first uneasiness about his heir, could 


add his confirmation and praise, and hope there would be 
now no occasion for putting Captain Wentworth off, and 
only be sorry to think that the cottage party, probably, 
would not like to leave the little boy, to give him the 
meeting. “Oh no; as to leaving the little boy,” both father 
and mother were in much too strong and recent alarm to 
bear the thought; and Anne, in the joy of the escape, could 
not help adding her warm protestations to theirs. 

Charles Musgrove, indeed, afterwards, shewed more of 
inclination; “the child was going on so well, and he wished 
so much to be introduced to Captain Wentworth, that, 
perhaps, he might join them in the evening; he would not 
dine from home, but he might walk in for half an hour.” But 
in this he was eagerly opposed by his wife, with “Oh! no, 
indeed, Charles, I cannot bear to have you go away. Only 
think if anything should happen?” 

The child had a good night, and was going on well the 
next day. It must be a work of time to ascertain that no 
injury had been done to the spine; but Mr Robinson found 
nothing to increase alarm, and Charles Musgrove began, 
consequently, to feel no necessity for longer confinement. 
The child was to be kept in bed and amused as quietly as 
possible; but what was there for a father to do? This was 
quite a female case, and it would be highly absurd in him, 
who could be of no use at home, to shut himself up. His 
father very much wished him to meet Captain Wentworth, 
and there being no sufficient reason against it, he ought to 
go; and it ended in his making a bold, public declaration, 
when he came in from shooting, of his meaning to dress 
directly, and dine at the other house. 

“Nothing can be going on better than the child,” said he; 
“so I told my father, just now, that I would come, and he 
thought me quite right. Your sister being with you, my love, 
I have no scruple at all. You would not like to leave him 
yourself, but you see I can be of no use. Anne will send for 
me if anything is the matter.” 


Husbands and wives’ generally understand when 
opposition will be vain. Mary knew, from Charles’s manner 
of speaking, that he was quite determined on going, and 
that it would be of no use to teaze him. She said nothing, 
therefore, till he was out of the room, but as soon as there 
was only Anne to hear — 

“So you and I are to be left to shift by ourselves, with this 
poor sick child; and not a creature coming near us all the 
evening! I knew how it would be. This is always my luck. If 
there is anything disagreeable going on men are always 
sure to get out of it, and Charles is as bad as any of them. 
Very unfeeling! I must say it is very unfeeling of him to be 
running away from his poor little boy. Talks of his being 
going on so well! How does he know that he is going on 
well, or that there may not be a sudden change half an hour 
hence? I did not think Charles would have been so 
unfeeling. So here he is to go away and enjoy himself, and 
because I am the poor mother, I am not to be allowed to 
stir; and yet, I am sure, I am more unfit than anybody else 
to be about the child. My being the mother is the very 
reason why my feelings should not be tried. I am not at all 
equal to it. You saw how hysterical I was yesterday.” 

“But that was only the effect of the suddenness of your 
alarm — of the shock. You will not be hysterical again. I 
dare say we shall have nothing to distress us. I perfectly 
understand Mr Robinson’s directions, and have no fears; 
and indeed, Mary, I cannot wonder at your husband. 
Nursing does not belong to a man; it is not his province. A 
sick child is always the mother’s property: her own feelings 
generally make it so.” 

“T hope I am as fond of my child as any mother, but I do 
not know that I am of any more use in the sick-room than 
Charles, for I cannot be always scolding and teazing the 
poor child when it is ill; and you saw, this morning, that if I 
told him to keep quiet, he was sure to begin kicking about. 
I have not nerves for the sort of thing.” 


“But, could you be comfortable yourself, to be spending 
the whole evening away from the poor boy?” 

“Yes; you see his papa can, and why should not I? Jemima 
is so careful; and she could send us word every hour how 
he was. I really think Charles might as well have told his 
father we would all come. I am not more alarmed about 
little Charles now than he is. I was dreadfully alarmed 
yesterday, but the case is very different to-day.” 

“Well, if you do not think it too late to give notice for 
yourself, suppose you were to go, as well as your husband. 
Leave little Charles to my care. Mr and Mrs Musgrove 
cannot think it wrong while I remain with him.” 

“Are you serious?” cried Mary, her eyes brightening. 
“Dear me! that’s a very good thought, very good, indeed. To 
be sure, I may just as well go as not, for I am of no use at 
home — am I? and it only harasses me. You, who have not a 
mother’s feelings, are a great deal the properest person. 
You can make little Charles do anything; he always minds 
you at a word. It will be a great deal better than leaving 
him only with Jemima. Oh! I shall certainly go; I am sure I 
ought if I can, quite as much as Charles, for they want me 
excessively to be acquainted with Captain Wentworth, and I 
know you do not mind being left alone. An excellent 
thought of yours, indeed, Anne. I will go and tell Charles, 
and get ready directly. You can send for us, you know, at a 
moment’s notice, if anything is the matter; but I dare say 
there will be nothing to alarm you. I should not go, you may 
be sure, if I did not feel quite at ease about my dear child.” 

The next moment she was tapping at her husband’s 
dressing-room door, and as Anne followed her up stairs, she 
was in time for the whole conversation, which began with 
Mary’s saying, in a tone of great exultation — 

“T mean to go with you, Charles, for I am of no more use 
at home than you are. If I were to shut myself up for ever 
with the child, I should not be able to persuade him to do 
anything he did not like. Anne will stay; Anne undertakes to 


stay at home and take care of him. It is Anne’s own 
proposal, and so I shall go with you, which will be a great 
deal better, for I have not dined at the other house since 
Tuesday.” 

“This is very kind of Anne,” was her husband’s answer, 
“and I should be very glad to have you go; but it seems 
rather hard that she should be left at home by herself, to 
nurse our sick child.” 

Anne was now at hand to take up her own cause, and the 
sincerity of her manner being soon sufficient to convince 
him, where conviction was at least very agreeable, he had 
no farther scruples as to her being left to dine alone, 
though he still wanted her to join them in the evening, 
when the child might be at rest for the night, and kindly 
urged her to let him come and fetch her, but she was quite 
unpersuadable; and this being the case, she had ere long 
the pleasure of seeing them set off together in high spirits. 
They were gone, she hoped, to be happy, however oddly 
constructed such happiness might seem; as for herself, she 
was left with as many sensations of comfort, as were, 
perhaps, ever likely to be hers. She knew herself to be of 
the first utility to the child; and what was it to her if 
Frederick Wentworth were only half a mile distant, making 
himself agreeable to others? 

She would have liked to know how he felt as to a 
meeting. Perhaps indifferent, if indifference could exist 
under such circumstances. He must be either indifferent or 
unwilling. Had he wished ever to see her again, he need not 
have waited till this time; he would have done what she 
could not but believe that in his place she should have done 
long ago, when events had been early giving him the 
independence which alone had been wanting. 

Her brother and sister came back delighted with their 
new acquaintance, and their visit in general. There had 
been music, singing, talking, laughing, all that was most 
agreeable; charming manners in Captain Wentworth, no 


shyness or reserve; they seemed all to know each other 
perfectly, and he was coming the very next morning to 
shoot with Charles. He was to come to breakfast, but not at 
the Cottage, though that had been proposed at first; but 
then he had been pressed to come to the Great House 
instead, and he seemed afraid of being in Mrs Charles 
Musgrove’s way, on account of the child, and therefore, 
somehow, they hardly knew how, it ended in Charles’s 
being to meet him to breakfast at his father’s. 

Anne understood it. He wished to avoid seeing her. He 
had inquired after her, she found, slightly, as might suit a 
former slight acquaintance, seeming to acknowledge such 
as she had acknowledged, actuated, perhaps, by the same 
view of escaping introduction when they were to meet. 

The morning hours of the Cottage were always later than 
those of the other house, and on the morrow the difference 
was so great that Mary and Anne were not more than 
beginning breakfast when Charles came in to say that they 
were just setting off, that he was come for his dogs, that his 
sisters were following with Captain Wentworth; his sisters 
meaning to visit Mary and the child, and Captain 
Wentworth proposing also to wait on her for a few minutes 
if not inconvenient; and though Charles had answered for 
the child’s being in no such state as could make it 
inconvenient, Captain Wentworth would not be satisfied 
without his running on to give notice. 

Mary, very much gratified by this attention, was 
delighted to receive him, while a thousand feelings rushed 
on Anne, of which this was the most consoling, that it 
would soon be over. And it was soon over. In two minutes 
after Charles’s preparation, the others appeared; they were 
in the drawing-room. Her eye half met Captain 
Wentworth’s, a bow, a curtsey passed; she heard his voice; 
he talked to Mary, said all that was right, said something to 
the Miss Musgroves, enough to mark an easy footing; the 
room seemed full, full of persons and voices, but a few 


minutes ended it. Charles shewed himself at the window, all 
was ready, their visitor had bowed and was gone, the Miss 
Musgroves were gone too, suddenly resolving to walk to 
the end of the village with the sportsmen: the room was 
cleared, and Anne might finish her breakfast as she could. 

“Tt is over! it is over!” she repeated to herself again and 
again, in nervous gratitude. “The worst is over!” 

Mary talked, but she could not attend. She had seen him. 
They had met. They had been once more in the same room. 

Soon, however, she began to reason with herself, and try 
to be feeling less. Eight years, almost eight years had 
passed, since all had been given up. How absurd to be 
resuming the agitation which such an interval had banished 
into distance and indistinctness! What might not eight 
years do? Events of every description, changes, alienations, 
removals — all, all must be comprised in it, and oblivion of 
the past — how natural, how certain too! It included nearly 
a third part of her own life. 

Alas! with all her reasoning, she found, that to retentive 
feelings eight years may be little more than nothing. 

Now, how were his sentiments to be read? Was this like 
wishing to avoid her? And the next moment she was hating 
herself for the folly which asked the question. 

On one other question which perhaps her utmost wisdom 
might not have prevented, she was soon spared all 
suspense; for, after the Miss Musgroves had returned and 
finished their visit at the Cottage she had this spontaneous 
information from Mary: — 

“Captain Wentworth is not very gallant by you, Anne, 
though he was so attentive to me. Henrietta asked him 
what he thought of you, when they went away, and he said, 
‘You were so altered he should not have known you again.” 

Mary had no feelings to make her respect her sister’s in 
a common way, but she was perfectly unsuspicious of being 
inflicting any peculiar wound. 


“Altered beyond his knowledge.” Anne fully submitted, in 
silent, deep mortification. Doubtless it was so, and she 
could take no revenge, for he was not altered, or not for the 
worse. She had already acknowledged it to herself, and she 
could not think differently, let him think of her as he would. 
No: the years which had destroyed her youth and bloom 
had only given him a more glowing, manly, open look, in no 
respect lessening his personal advantages. She had seen 
the same Frederick Wentworth. 

“So altered that he should not have known her again!” 
These were words which could not but dwell with her. Yet 
she soon began to rejoice that she had heard them. They 
were of sobering tendency; they allayed agitation; they 
composed, and consequently must make her happier. 

Frederick Wentworth had used such words, or something 
like them, but without an idea that they would be carried 
round to her. He had thought her wretchedly altered, and 
in the first moment of appeal, had spoken as he felt. He had 
not forgiven Anne Elliot. She had used him ill, deserted and 
disappointed him; and worse, she had shewn a feebleness 
of character in doing so, which his own decided, confident 
temper could not endure. She had given him up to oblige 
others. It had been the effect of over-persuasion. It had 
been weakness and timidity. 

He had been most warmly attached to her, and had never 
seen a woman since whom he thought her equal; but, 
except from some natural sensation of curiosity, he had no 
desire of meeting her again. Her power with him was gone 
for ever. 

It was now his object to marry. He was rich, and being 
turned on shore, fully intended to settle as soon as he could 
be properly tempted; actually looking round, ready to fall in 
love with all the speed which a clear head and a quick taste 
could allow. He had a heart for either of the Miss 
Musgroves, if they could catch it; a heart, in short, for any 
pleasing young woman who came in his way, excepting 


Anne Elliot. This was his only secret exception, when he 
said to his sister, in answer to her suppositions: — 

“Yes, here I am, Sophia, quite ready to make a foolish 
match. Anybody between fifteen and thirty may have me for 
asking. A little beauty, and a few smiles, and a few 
compliments to the navy, and I am a lost man. Should not 
this be enough for a sailor, who has had no society among 
women to make him nice?” 

He said it, she knew, to be contradicted. His bright proud 
eye spoke the conviction that he was nice; and Anne Elliot 
was not out of his thoughts, when he more seriously 
described the woman he should wish to meet with. “A 
strong mind, with sweetness of manner,” made the first and 
the last of the description. 

“That is the woman I want,” said he. “Something a little 
inferior I shall of course put up with, but it must not be 
much. If I am a fool, I shall be a fool indeed, for I have 
thought on the subject more than most men.” 


Chapter 8 


From this time Captain Wentworth and Anne Elliot were 
repeatedly in the same circle. They were soon dining in 
company together at Mr Musgrove’s, for the little boy’s 
state could no longer supply his aunt with a pretence for 
absenting herself; and this was but the beginning of other 
dinings and other meetings. 

Whether former feelings were to be renewed must be 
brought to the proof; former times must undoubtedly be 
brought to the recollection of each; they could not but be 
reverted to; the year of their engagement could not but be 
named by him, in the little narratives or descriptions which 
conversation called forth. His profession qualified him, his 
disposition lead him, to talk; and “That was in the year six;” 
“That happened before I went to sea in the year six,” 
occurred in the course of the first evening they spent 
together: and though his voice did not falter, and though 
she had no reason to suppose his eye wandering towards 
her while he spoke, Anne felt the utter impossibility, from 
her knowledge of his mind, that he could be unvisited by 
remembrance any more than herself. There must be the 
Same immediate association of thought, though she was 
very far from conceiving it to be of equal pain. 

They had no conversation together, no intercourse but 
what the commonest civility required. Once so much to 
each other! Now nothing! There had been a time, when of 
all the large party now filling the drawing-room at 
Uppercross, they would have found it most difficult to 
cease to speak to one another. With the exception, perhaps, 
of Admiral and Mrs Croft, who seemed particularly 
attached and happy, (Anne could allow no other exceptions 
even among the married couples), there could have been no 
two hearts so open, no tastes so similar, no feelings so in 


unison, no countenances so beloved. Now they were as 
strangers; nay, worse than strangers, for they could never 
become acquainted. It was a perpetual estrangement. 

When he talked, she heard the same voice, and discerned 
the same mind. There was a very general ignorance of all 
naval matters throughout the party; and he was very much 
questioned, and especially by the two Miss Musgroves, who 
seemed hardly to have any eyes but for him, as to the 
manner of living on board, daily regulations, food, hours, 
&c., and their surprise at his accounts, at learning the 
degree of accommodation and arrangement which was 
practicable, drew from him some pleasant ridicule, which 
reminded Anne of the early days when she too had been 
ignorant, and she too had been accused of supposing 
sailors to be living on board without anything to eat, or any 
cook to dress it if there were, or any servant to wait, or any 
knife and fork to use. 

From thus listening and thinking, she was roused by a 
whisper of Mrs Musgrove’s who, overcome by fond regrets, 
could not help saying — 

“Ah! Miss Anne, if it had pleased Heaven to spare my 
poor son, I dare say he would have been just such another 
by this time.” 

Anne suppressed a smile, and listened kindly, while Mrs 
Musgrove relieved her heart a littke more; and for a few 
minutes, therefore, could not keep pace with the 
conversation of the others. 

When she could let her attention take its natural course 
again, she found the Miss Musgroves just fetching the Navy 
List (their own navy list, the first that had ever been at 
Uppercross), and sitting down together to pore over it, with 
the professed view of finding out the ships that Captain 
Wentworth had commanded. 

“Your first was the Asp, I remember; we will look for the 
Asp.” 


“You will not find her there. Quite worn out and broken 
up. I was the last man who commanded her. Hardly fit for 
service then. Reported fit for home service for a year or 
two, and so I was sent off to the West Indies.” 

The girls looked all amazement. 

“The Admiralty,” he continued, “entertain themselves 
now and then, with sending a few hundred men to sea, ina 
ship not fit to be employed. But they have a great many to 
provide for; and among the thousands that may just as well 
go to the bottom as not, it is impossible for them to 
distinguish the very set who may be least missed.” 

“Phoo! phoo!” cried the Admiral, “what stuff these young 
fellows talk! Never was a better sloop than the Asp in her 
day. For an old built sloop, you would not see her equal. 
Lucky fellow to get her! He knows there must have been 
twenty better men than himself applying for her at the 
same time. Lucky fellow to get anything so soon, with no 
more interest than his.” 

“T felt my luck, Admiral, I assure you;” replied Captain 
Wentworth, seriously. “I was as well satisfied with my 
appointment as you can desire. It was a great object with 
me at that time to be at sea; a very great object, I wanted 
to be doing something.” 

“To be sure you did. What should a young fellow like you 
do ashore for half a year together? If a man had not a wife, 
he soon wants to be afloat again.” 

“But, Captain Wentworth,” cried Louisa, “how vexed you 
must have been when you came to the Asp, to see what an 
old thing they had given you.” 

“T knew pretty well what she was before that day;” said 
he, smiling. “I had no more discoveries to make than you 
would have as to the fashion and strength of any old 
pelisse, which you had seen lent about among half your 
acquaintance ever since you could remember, and which at 
last, on some very wet day, is lent to yourself. Ah! she was a 
dear old Asp to me. She did all that I wanted. I knew she 
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would. I knew that we should either go to the bottom 
together, or that she would be the making of me; and I 
never had two days of foul weather all the time I was at sea 
in her; and after taking privateers enough to be very 
entertaining, I had the good luck in my passage home the 
next autumn, to fall in with the very French frigate I 
wanted. I brought her into Plymouth; and here another 
instance of luck. We had not been six hours in the Sound, 
when a gale came on, which lasted four days and nights, 
and which would have done for poor old Asp in half the 
time; our touch with the Great Nation not having much 
improved our condition. Four-and-twenty hours later, and I 
should only have been a gallant Captain Wentworth, in a 
small paragraph at one corner of the newspapers; and 
being lost in only a sloop, nobody would have thought about 
me.” Anne’s shudderings were to herself alone; but the 
Miss Musgroves could be as open as they were sincere, in 
their exclamations of pity and horror. 

“And so then, I suppose,” said Mrs Musgrove, in a low 
voice, as if thinking aloud, “so then he went away to the 
Laconia, and there he met with our poor boy. Charles, my 
dear,” (beckoning him to her), “do ask Captain Wentworth 
where it was he first met with your poor brother. I always 
forgot.” 

“Tt was at Gibraltar, mother, I know. Dick had been left ill 
at Gibraltar, with a recommendation from his former 
captain to Captain Wentworth.” 

“Oh! but, Charles, tell Captain Wentworth, he need not 
be afraid of mentioning poor Dick before me, for it would 
be rather a pleasure to hear him talked of by such a good 
friend.” 

Charles, being somewhat more mindful of the 
probabilities of the case, only nodded in reply, and walked 
away. 

The girls were now hunting for the Laconia; and Captain 
Wentworth could not deny himself the pleasure of taking 


the precious volume into his own hands to save them the 
trouble, and once more read aloud the little statement of 
her name and rate, and present non-commissioned class, 
observing over it that she too had been one of the best 
friends man ever had. 

“Ah! those were pleasant days when I had the Laconia! 
How fast I made money in her. A friend of mine and I had 
such a lovely cruise together off the Western Islands. Poor 
Harville, sister! You know how much he wanted money: 
worse than myself. He had a wife. Excellent fellow. I shall 
never forget his happiness. He felt it all, so much for her 
sake. I wished for him again the next summer, when I had 
still the same luck in the Mediterranean.” 

“And I am sure, Sir,” said Mrs Musgrove, “it was a lucky 
day for us, when you were put captain into that ship. We 
shall never forget what you did.” 

Her feelings made her speak low; and Captain 
Wentworth, hearing only in part, and probably not having 
Dick Musgrove at all near his thoughts, looked rather in 
suspense, and as if waiting for more. 

“My brother,” whispered one of the girls; “mamma is 
thinking of poor Richard.” 

“Poor dear fellow!” continued Mrs Musgrove; “he was 
grown so steady, and such an excellent correspondent, 
while he was under your care! Ah! it would have been a 
happy thing, if he had never left you. I assure you, Captain 
Wentworth, we are very sorry he ever left you.” 

There was a momentary expression in Captain 
Wentworth’s face at this speech, a certain glance of his 
bright eye, and curl of his handsome mouth, which 
convinced Anne, that instead of sharing in Mrs Musgrove’s 
kind wishes, as to her son, he had probably been at some 
pains to get rid of him; but it was too transient an 
indulgence of selfamusement to be detected by any who 
understood him less than herself; in another moment he 
was perfectly collected and serious, and almost instantly 


afterwards coming up to the sofa, on which she and Mrs 
Musgrove were sitting, took a place by the latter, and 
entered into conversation with her, in a low voice, about 
her son, doing it with so much sympathy and natural grace, 
as shewed the kindest consideration for all that was real 
and unabsurd in the parent’s feelings. 

They were actually on the same sofa, for Mrs Musgrove 
had most readily made room for him; they were divided 
only by Mrs Musgrove. It was no insignificant barrier, 
indeed. Mrs Musgrove was of a comfortable, substantial 
size, infinitely more fitted by nature to express good cheer 
and good humour, than tenderness and sentiment; and 
while the agitations of Anne’s slender form, and pensive 
face, may be considered as very completely screened, 
Captain Wentworth should be allowed some credit for the 
selfcommand with which he attended to her large fat 
sighings over the destiny of a son, whom alive nobody had 
cared for. 

Personal size and mental sorrow have certainly no 
necessary proportions. A large bulky figure has as good a 
right to be in deep affliction, as the most graceful set of 
limbs in the world. But, fair or not fair, there are 
unbecoming conjunctions, which reason will patronize in 
vain — which taste cannot tolerate — which ridicule will 
seize. 

The Admiral, after taking two or three refreshing turns 
about the room with his hands behind him, being called to 
order by his wife, now came up to Captain Wentworth, and 
without any observation of what he might be interrupting, 
thinking only of his own thoughts, began with — 

“If you had been a week later at Lisbon, last spring, 
Frederick, you would have been asked to give a passage to 
Lady Mary Grierson and her daughters.” 

“Should I? Iam glad I was not a week later then.” 

The Admiral abused him for his want of gallantry. He 
defended himself; though professing that he would never 


willingly admit any ladies on board a ship of his, excepting 
for a ball, or a visit, which a few hours might comprehend. 

“But, if I know myself,” said he, “this is from no want of 
gallantry towards them. It is rather from feeling how 
impossible it is, with all one’s efforts, and all one’s 
sacrifices, to make the accommodations on board such as 
women ought to have. There can be no want of gallantry, 
Admiral, in rating the claims of women to every personal 
comfort high, and this is what I do. I hate to hear of women 
on board, or to see them on board; and no ship under my 
command shall ever convey a family of ladies anywhere, if I 
can help it.” 

This brought his sister upon him. 

“Oh! Frederick! But I cannot believe it of you. — All idle 
refinement! — Women may be as comfortable on board, as 
in the best house in England. I believe I have lived as much 
on board as most women, and I know nothing superior to 
the accommodations of a man-of-war. I declare I have not a 
comfort or an indulgence about me, even at Kellynch Hall,” 
(with a kind bow to Anne), “beyond what I always had in 
most of the ships I have lived in; and they have been five 
altogether.” 

“Nothing to the purpose,” replied her brother. “You were 
living with your husband, and were the only woman on 
board.” 

“But you, yourself, brought Mrs Harville, her sister, her 
cousin, and three children, round from Portsmouth to 
Plymouth. Where was this superfine, extraordinary sort of 
gallantry of yours then?” 

“All merged in my friendship, Sophia. I would assist any 
brother officer’s wife that I could, and I would bring 
anything of Harville’s from the world’s end, if he wanted it. 
But do not imagine that I did not feel it an evil in itself.” 

“Depend upon it, they were all perfectly comfortable.” 

“T might not like them the better for that perhaps. Such a 
number of women and children have no right to be 


comfortable on board.” 

“My dear Frederick, you are talking quite idly. Pray, what 
would become of us poor sailors’ wives, who often want to 
be conveyed to one port or another, after our husbands, if 
everybody had your feelings?” 

“My feelings, you see, did not prevent my taking Mrs 
Harville and all her family to Plymouth.” 

“But I hate to hear you talking so like a fine gentleman, 
and as if women were all fine ladies, instead of rational 
creatures. We none of us expect to be in smooth water all 
our days.” 

“Ah! my dear,” said the Admiral, “when he had got a wife, 
he will sing a different tune. When he is married, if we have 
the good luck to live to another war, we shall see him do as 
you and I, and a great many others, have done. We shall 
have him very thankful to anybody that will bring him his 
wife.” 

“Ay, that we shall.” 

“Now I have done,” cried Captain Wentworth. “When 
once married people begin to attack me with,—’Oh! you 
will think very differently, when you are married.’ I can only 
say, ‘No, I shall not;’ and then they say again, ‘Yes, you 
will,’ and there is an end of it.” 

He got up and moved away. 

“What a great traveller you must have been, ma’am!” 
said Mrs Musgrove to Mrs Croft. 

“Pretty well, ma’am in the fifteen years of my marriage; 
though many women have done more. I have crossed the 
Atlantic four times, and have been once to the East Indies, 
and back again, and only once; besides being in different 
places about home: Cork, and Lisbon, and Gibraltar. But I 
never went beyond the Streights, and never was in the 
West Indies. We do not call Bermuda or Bahama, you know, 
the West Indies.” 

Mrs Musgrove had not a word to say in dissent; she 
could not accuse herself of having ever called them 


anything in the whole course of her life. 

“And I do assure you, ma’am,” pursued Mrs Croft, “that 
nothing can exceed the accommodations of a man-of-war; I 
speak, you know, of the higher rates. When you come to a 
frigate, of course, you are more confined; though any 
reasonable woman may be perfectly happy in one of them; 
and I can safely say, that the happiest part of my life has 
been spent on board a ship. While we were together, you 
know, there was nothing to be feared. Thank God! I have 
always been blessed with excellent health, and no climate 
disagrees with me. A little disordered always the first 
twenty-four hours of going to sea, but never knew what 
sickness was afterwards. The only time I ever really 
suffered in body or mind, the only time that I ever fancied 
myself unwell, or had any ideas of danger, was the winter 
that I passed by myself at Deal, when the Admiral (Captain 
Croft then) was in the North Seas. I lived in perpetual 
fright at that time, and had all manner of imaginary 
complaints from not knowing what to do with myself, or 
when I should hear from him next; but as long as we could 
be together, nothing ever ailed me, and I never met with 
the smallest inconvenience.” 

“Aye, to be sure. Yes, indeed, oh yes! I am quite of your 
opinion, Mrs Croft,” was Mrs Musgrove’s hearty answer. 
“There is nothing so bad as a separation. I am quite of your 
opinion. I know what it is, for Mr Musgrove always attends 
the assizes, and I am so glad when they are over, and he is 
safe back again.” 

The evening ended with dancing. On its being proposed, 
Anne offered her services, as usual; and though her eyes 
would sometimes fill with tears as she sat at the 
instrument, she was extremely glad to be employed, and 
desired nothing in return but to be unobserved. 

It was a merry, joyous party, and no one seemed in higher 
spirits than Captain Wentworth. She felt that he had every 
thing to elevate him which general attention and deference, 


and especially the attention of all the young women, could 
do. The Miss Hayters, the females of the family of cousins 
already mentioned, were apparently admitted to the honour 
of being in love with him; and as for Henrietta and Louisa, 
they both seemed so entirely occupied by him, that nothing 
but the continued appearance of the most perfect good-will 
between themselves could have made it credible that they 
were not decided rivals. If he were a little spoilt by such 
universal, such eager admiration, who could wonder? 

These were some of the thoughts which occupied Anne, 
while her fingers were mechanically at work, proceeding 
for half an hour together, equally without error, and without 
consciousness. Once she felt that he was looking at herself, 
observing her altered features, perhaps, trying to trace in 
them the ruins of the face which had once charmed him; 
and once she knew that he must have spoken of her; she 
was hardly aware of it, till she heard the answer; but then 
she was sure of his having asked his partner whether Miss 
Elliot never danced? The answer was, “Oh, no; never; she 
has quite given up dancing. She had rather play. She is 
never tired of playing.” Once, too, he spoke to her. She had 
left the instrument on the dancing being over, and he had 
sat down to try to make out an air which he wished to give 
the Miss Musgroves an idea of. Unintentionally she 
returned to that part of the room; he saw her, and, instantly 
rising, said, with studied politeness — 

“IT beg your pardon, madam, this is your seat;” and 
though she immediately drew back with a decided negative, 
he was not to be induced to sit down again. 

Anne did not wish for more of such looks and speeches. 
His cold politeness, his ceremonious grace, were worse 
than anything. 


Chapter 9 


Captain Wentworth was come to Kellynch as to a home, to 
stay as long as he liked, being as thoroughly the object of 
the Admiral’s fraternal kindness as of his wife’s. He had 
intended, on first arriving, to proceed very soon into 
Shropshire, and visit the brother settled in that country, but 
the attractions of Uppercross induced him to put this off. 
There was so much of friendliness, and of flattery, and of 
everything most bewitching in his reception there; the old 
were so hospitable, the young so agreeable, that he could 
not but resolve to remain where he was, and take all the 
charms and perfections of Edward’s wife upon credit a little 
longer. 

It was soon Uppercross with him almost every day. The 
Musgroves could hardly be more ready to invite than he to 
come, particularly in the morning, when he had no 
companion at home, for the Admiral and Mrs Croft were 
generally out of doors together, interesting themselves in 
their new possessions, their grass, and their sheep, and 
dawdling about in a way not endurable to a third person, or 
driving out in a gig, lately added to their establishment. 

Hitherto there had been but one opinion of Captain 
Wentworth among the Musgroves and their dependencies. 
It was unvarying, warm admiration everywhere; but this 
intimate footing was not more than established, when a 
certain Charles Hayter returned among them, to be a good 
deal disturbed by it, and to think Captain Wentworth very 
much in the way. 

Charles Hayter was the eldest of all the cousins, and a 
very amiable, pleasing young man, between whom and 
Henrietta there had been a considerable appearance of 
attachment previous to Captain Wentworth’s introduction. 
He was in orders; and having a curacy in the 


neighbourhood, where residence was not required, lived at 
his father’s house, only two miles from Uppercross. A short 
absence from home had left his fair one unguarded by his 
attentions at this critical period, and when he came back he 
had the pain of finding very altered manners, and of seeing 
Captain Wentworth. 

Mrs Musgrove and Mrs Hayter were sisters. They had 
each had money, but their marriages had made a material 
difference in their degree of consequence. Mr Hayter had 
some property of his own, but it was insignificant compared 
with Mr Musgrove’s; and while the Musgroves were in the 
first class of society in the country, the young Hayters 
would, from their parents’ inferior, retired, and unpolished 
way of living, and their own defective education, have been 
hardly in any class at all, but for their connexion with 
Uppercross, this eldest son of course excepted, who had 
chosen to be a scholar and a gentleman, and who was very 
superior in cultivation and manners to all the rest. 

The two families had always been on excellent terms, 
there being no pride on one side, and no envy on the other, 
and only such a consciousness of superiority in the Miss 
Musgroves, as made them pleased to improve their cousins. 
Charles’s attentions to Henrietta had been observed by her 
father and mother without any disapprobation. “It would 
not be a great match for her; but if Henrietta liked him,” — 
and Henrietta did seem to like him. 

Henrietta fully thought so herself, before Captain 
Wentworth came; but from that time Cousin Charles had 
been very much forgotten. 

Which of the two sisters was preferred by Captain 
Wentworth was as yet quite doubtful, as far as Anne’s 
observation reached. Henrietta was perhaps the prettiest, 
Louisa had the higher spirits; and she knew not now, 
whether the more gentle or the more lively character were 
most likely to attract him. 


Mr and Mrs Musgrove, either from seeing little, or from 
an entire confidence in the discretion of both their 
daughters, and of all the young men who came near them, 
seemed to leave everything to take its chance. There was 
not the smallest appearance of solicitude or remark about 
them in the Mansion-house; but it was different at the 
Cottage: the young couple there were more disposed to 
speculate and wonder; and Captain Wentworth had not 
been above four or five times in the Miss Musgroves’ 
company, and Charles Hayter had but just reappeared, 
when Anne had to listen to the opinions of her brother and 
sister, as to which was the one liked best. Charles gave it 
for Louisa, Mary for Henrietta, but quite agreeing that to 
have him marry either could be extremely delightful. 

Charles “had never seen a pleasanter man in his life; and 
from what he had once heard Captain Wentworth himself 
Say, was very sure that he had not made less than twenty 
thousand pounds by the war. Here was a fortune at once; 
besides which, there would be the chance of what might be 
done in any future war; and he was sure Captain 
Wentworth was as likely a man to distinguish himself as any 
officer in the navy. Oh! it would be a capital match for 
either of his sisters.” 

“Upon my word it would,” replied Mary. “Dear me! If he 
should rise to any very great honours! If he should ever be 
made a baronet! ‘Lady Wentworth’ sounds very well. That 
would be a noble thing, indeed, for Henrietta! She would 
take place of me then, and Henrietta would not dislike that. 
Sir Frederick and Lady Wentworth! It would be but a new 
creation, however, and I never think much of your new 
creations.” 

It suited Mary best to think Henrietta the one preferred 
on the very account of Charles Hayter, whose pretensions 
she wished to see put an end to. She looked down very 
decidedly upon the Hayters, and thought it would be quite 


a misfortune to have the existing connection between the 
families renewed — very sad for herself and her children. 

“You know,” said she, “I cannot think him at all a fit 
match for Henrietta; and considering the alliances which 
the Musgroves have made, she has no right to throw 
herself away. I do not think any young woman has a right to 
make a choice that may be disagreeable and inconvenient 
to the principal part of her family, and be giving bad 
connections to those who have not been used to them. And, 
pray, who is Charles Hayter? Nothing but a country curate. 
A most improper match for Miss Musgrove of Uppercross.” 

Her husband, however, would not agree with her here; 
for besides having a regard for his cousin, Charles Hayter 
was an eldest son, and he saw things as an eldest son 
himself. 

“Now you are talking nonsense, Mary,” was therefore his 
answer. “It would not be a great match for Henrietta, but 
Charles has a very fair chance, through the Spicers, of 
getting something from the Bishop in the course of a year 
or two; and you will please to remember, that he is the 
eldest son; whenever my uncle dies, he steps into very 
pretty property. The estate at Winthrop is not less than two 
hundred and fifty acres, besides the farm near Taunton, 
which is some of the best land in the country. I grant you, 
that any of them but Charles would be a very shocking 
match for Henrietta, and indeed it could not be; he is the 
only one that could be possible; but he is a very good- 
natured, good sort of a fellow; and whenever Winthrop 
comes into his hands, he will make a different sort of place 
of it, and live in a very different sort of way; and with that 
property, he will never be a contemptible man — good, 
freehold property. No, no; Henrietta might do worse than 
marry Charles Hayter; and if she has him, and Louisa can 
get Captain Wentworth, I shall be very well satisfied.” 

“Charles may say what he pleases,” cried Mary to Anne, 
as soon as he was out of the room, “but it would be 


shocking to have Henrietta marry Charles Hayter; a very 
bad thing for her, and still worse for me; and therefore it is 
very much to be wished that Captain Wentworth may soon 
put him quite out of her head, and I have very little doubt 
that he has. She took hardly any notice of Charles Hayter 
yesterday. I wish you had been there to see her behaviour. 
And as to Captain Wentworth’s liking Louisa as well as 
Henrietta, it is nonsense to say so; for he certainly does like 
Henrietta a great deal the best. But Charles is so positive! I 
wish you had been with us yesterday, for then you might 
have decided between us; and I am sure you would have 
thought as I did, unless you had been determined to give it 
against me.” 

A dinner at Mr Musgrove’s had been the occasion when 
all these things should have been seen by Anne; but she 
had staid at home, under the mixed plea of a headache of 
her own, and some return of indisposition in little Charles. 
She had thought only of avoiding Captain Wentworth; but 
an escape from being appealed to as umpire was now 
added to the advantages of a quiet evening. 

As to Captain Wentworth’s views, she deemed it of more 
consequence that he should know his own mind early 
enough not to be endangering the happiness of either 
sister, or impeaching his own honour, than that he should 
prefer Henrietta to Louisa, or Louisa to Henrietta. Either of 
them would, in all probability, make him an affectionate, 
good-humoured wife. With regard to Charles Hayter, she 
had delicacy which must be pained by any lightness of 
conduct in a well-meaning young woman, and a heart to 
sympathize in any of the sufferings it occasioned; but if 
Henrietta found herself mistaken in the nature of her 
feelings, the alternation could not be understood too soon. 

Charles Hayter had met with much to disquiet and 
mortify him in his cousin’s behaviour. She had too old a 
regard for him to be so wholly estranged as might in two 
meetings extinguish every past hope, and leave him 


nothing to do but to keep away from Uppercross: but there 
was such a change as became very alarming, when such a 
man as Captain Wentworth was to be regarded as the 
probable cause. He had been absent only two Sundays, and 
when they parted, had left her interested, even to the 
height of his wishes, in his prospect of soon quitting his 
present curacy, and obtaining that of Uppercross instead. It 
had then seemed the object nearest her heart, that Dr 
Shirley, the rector, who for more than forty years had been 
zealously discharging all the duties of his office, but was 
now growing too infirm for many of them, should be quite 
fixed on engaging a curate; should make his curacy quite as 
good as he could afford, and should give Charles Hayter the 
promise of it. The advantage of his having to come only to 
Uppercross, instead of going six miles another way; of his 
having, in every respect, a better curacy; of his belonging 
to their dear Dr Shirley, and of dear, good Dr Shirley’s 
being relieved from the duty which he could no longer get 
through without most injurious fatigue, had been a great 
deal, even to Louisa, but had been almost everything to 
Henrietta. When he came back, alas! the zeal of the 
business was gone by. Louisa could not listen at all to his 
account of a conversation which he had just held with Dr 
Shirley: she was at a window, looking out for Captain 
Wentworth; and even Henrietta had at best only a divided 
attention to give, and seemed to have forgotten all the 
former doubt and solicitude of the negotiation. 

“Well, I am very glad indeed: but I always thought you 
would have it; I always thought you sure. It did not appear 
to me that — in short, you know, Dr Shirley must have a 
curate, and you had secured his promise. Is he coming, 
Louisa?” 

One morning, very soon after the dinner at the 
Musgroves, at which Anne had not been present, Captain 
Wentworth walked into the drawing-room at the Cottage, 


where were only herself and the little invalid Charles, who 
was lying on the sofa. 

The surprise of finding himself almost alone with Anne 
Elliot, deprived his manners of their usual composure: he 
started, and could only say, “I thought the Miss Musgroves 
had been here: Mrs Musgrove told me I should find them 
here,” before he walked to the window to recollect himself, 
and feel how he ought to behave. 

“They are up stairs with my sister: they will be down ina 
few moments, I dare say,” had been Anne’s reply, in all the 
confusion that was natural; and if the child had not called 
her to come and do something for him, she would have 
been out of the room the next moment, and released 
Captain Wentworth as well as herself. 

He continued at the window; and after calmly and 
politely saying, “I hope the little boy is better,” was silent. 

She was obliged to kneel down by the sofa, and remain 
there to satisfy her patient; and thus they continued a few 
minutes, when, to her very great satisfaction, she heard 
some other person crossing the little vestibule. She hoped, 
on turning her head, to see the master of the house; but it 
proved to be one much less calculated for making matters 
easy — Charles Hayter, probably not at all better pleased 
by the sight of Captain Wentworth than Captain Wentworth 
had been by the sight of Anne. 

She only attempted to say, “How do you do? Will you not 
sit down? The others will be here presently.” 

Captain Wentworth, however, came from his window, 
apparently not ill-disposed for conversation; but Charles 
Hayter soon put an end to his attempts by seating himself 
near the table, and taking up the newspaper; and Captain 
Wentworth returned to his window. 

Another minute brought another addition. The younger 
boy, a remarkable stout, forward child, of two years old, 
having got the door opened for him by some one without, 
made his determined appearance among them, and went 


straight to the sofa to see what was going on, and put in his 
claim to anything good that might be giving away. 

There being nothing to eat, he could only have some 
play; and as his aunt would not let him tease his sick 
brother, he began to fasten himself upon her, as she knelt, 
in such a way that, busy as she was about Charles, she 
could not shake him off. She spoke to him, ordered, 
entreated, and insisted in vain. Once she did contrive to 
push him away, but the boy had the greater pleasure in 
getting upon her back again directly. 

“Walter,” said she, “get down this moment. You are 
extremely troublesome. I am very angry with you.” 

“Walter,” cried Charles Hayter, “why do you not do as 
you are bid? Do not you hear your aunt speak? Come to me, 
Walter, come to cousin Charles.” 

But not a bit did Walter stir. 

In another moment, however, she found herself in the 
state of being released from him; some one was taking him 
from her, though he had bent down her head so much, that 
his little sturdy hands were unfastened from around her 
neck, and he was resolutely borne away, before she knew 
that Captain Wentworth had done it. 

Her sensations on the discovery made her perfectly 
speechless. She could not even thank him. She could only 
hang over little Charles, with most disordered feelings. His 
kindness in stepping forward to her relief, the manner, the 
silence in which it had passed, the little particulars of the 
circumstance, with the conviction soon forced on her by the 
noise he was studiously making with the child, that he 
meant to avoid hearing her thanks, and rather sought to 
testify that her conversation was the last of his wants, 
produced such a confusion of varying, but very painful 
agitation, as she could not recover from, till enabled by the 
entrance of Mary and the Miss Musgroves to make over her 
little patient to their cares, and leave the room. She could 
not stay. It might have been an opportunity of watching the 


loves and jealousies of the four — they were now 
altogether; but she could stay for none of it. It was evident 
that Charles Hayter was not well inclined towards Captain 
Wentworth. She had a strong impression of his having said, 
in a vext tone of voice, after Captain Wentworth’s 
interference, “You ought to have minded me, Walter; I told 
you not to teaze your aunt;” and could comprehend his 
regretting that Captain Wentworth should do what he 
ought to have done himself. But neither Charles Hayter’s 
feelings, nor anybody’s feelings, could interest her, till she 
had a little better arranged her own. She was ashamed of 
herself, quite ashamed of being so nervous, so overcome by 
such a trifle; but so it was, and it required a long 
application of solitude and reflection to recover her. 


Chapter 10 


Other opportunities of making her observations could not 
fail to occur. Anne had soon been in company with all the 
four together often enough to have an opinion, though too 
wise to acknowledge as much at home, where she knew it 
would have satisfied neither husband nor wife; for while 
she considered Louisa to be rather the favourite, she could 
not but think, as far as she might dare to judge from 
memory and experience, that Captain Wentworth was not 
in love with either. They were more in love with him; yet 
there it was not love. It was a little fever of admiration; but 
it might, probably must, end in love with some. Charles 
Hayter seemed aware of being slighted, and yet Henrietta 
had sometimes the air of being divided between them. Anne 
longed for the power of representing to them all what they 
were about, and of pointing out some of the evils they were 
exposing themselves to. She did not attribute guile to any. 
It was the highest satisfaction to her to believe Captain 
Wentworth not in the least aware of the pain he was 
occasioning. There was no triumph, no pitiful triumph in his 
manner. He had, probably, never heard, and never thought 
of any claims of Charles Hayter. He was only wrong in 
accepting the attentions (for accepting must be the word) 
of two young women at once. 

After a short struggle, however, Charles Hayter seemed 
to quit the field. Three days had passed without his coming 
once to Uppercross; a most decided change. He had even 
refused one regular invitation to dinner; and having been 
found on the occasion by Mr Musgrove with some large 
books before him, Mr and Mrs Musgrove were sure all 
could not be right, and talked, with grave faces, of his 
studying himself to death. It was Mary’s hope and belief 
that he had received a positive dismissal from Henrietta, 


and her husband lived under the constant dependence of 
seeing him to-morrow. Anne could only feel that Charles 
Hayter was wise. 

One morning, about this time Charles Musgrove and 
Captain Wentworth being gone a-shooting together, as the 
sisters in the Cottage were sitting quietly at work, they 
were visited at the window by the sisters from the Mansion- 
house. 

It was a very fine November day, and the Miss 
Musgroves came through the little grounds, and stopped 
for no other purpose than to say, that they were going to 
take a long walk, and therefore concluded Mary could not 
like to go with them; and when Mary immediately replied, 
with some jealousy at not being supposed a good walker, 
“Oh, yes, I should like to join you very much, I am very fond 
of a long walk;” Anne felt persuaded, by the looks of the 
two girls, that it was precisely what they did not wish, and 
admired again the sort of necessity which the family habits 
seemed to produce, of everything being to be 
communicated, and everything being to be done together, 
however undesired and inconvenient. She tried to dissuade 
Mary from going, but in vain; and that being the case, 
thought it best to accept the Miss Musgroves’ much more 
cordial invitation to herself to go likewise, as she might be 
useful in turning back with her sister, and lessening the 
interference in any plan of their own. 

“T cannot imagine why they should suppose I should not 
like a long walk,” said Mary, as she went up stairs. 
“Everybody is always supposing that I am not a good 
walker; and yet they would not have been pleased, if we 
had refused to join them. When people come in this manner 
on purpose to ask us, how can one say no?” 

Just as they were setting off, the gentlemen returned. 
They had taken out a young dog, who had spoilt their sport, 
and sent them back early. Their time and strength, and 
Spirits, were, therefore, exactly ready for this walk, and 


they entered into it with pleasure. Could Anne have 
foreseen such a junction, she would have staid at home; 
but, from some feelings of interest and curiosity, she 
fancied now that it was too late to retract, and the whole 
six set forward together in the direction chosen by the Miss 
Musgroves, who evidently considered the walk as under 
their guidance. 

Anne’s object was, not to be in the way of anybody; and 
where the narrow paths across the fields made many 
separations necessary, to keep with her brother and sister. 
Her pleasure in the walk must arise from the exercise and 
the day, from the view of the last smiles of the year upon 
the tawny leaves, and withered hedges, and from repeating 
to herself some few of the thousand poetical descriptions 
extant of autumn, that season of peculiar and inexhaustible 
influence on the mind of taste and tenderness, that season 
which had drawn from every poet, worthy of being read, 
some attempt at description, or some lines of feeling. She 
occupied her mind as much as possible in such like musings 
and quotations; but it was not possible, that when within 
reach of Captain Wentworth’s conversation with either of 
the Miss Musgroves, she should not try to hear it; yet she 
caught little very remarkable. It was mere lively chat, such 
as any young persons, on an intimate footing, might fall 
into. He was more engaged with Louisa than with 
Henrietta. Louisa certainly put more forward for his notice 
than her sister. This distinction appeared to increase, and 
there was one speech of Louisa’s which struck her. After 
one of the many praises of the day, which were continually 
bursting forth, Captain Wentworth added: — 

“What glorious weather for the Admiral and my sister! 
They meant to take a long drive this morning; perhaps we 
may hail them from some of these hills. They talked of 
coming into this side of the country. I wonder whereabouts 
they will upset to-day. Oh! it does happen very often, I 


assure you; but my sister makes nothing of it; she would as 
lieve be tossed out as not.” 

“Ah! You make the most of it, I know,” cried Louisa, “but 
if it were really so, I should do just the same in her place. If 
I loved a man, as she loves the Admiral, I would always be 
with him, nothing should ever separate us, and I would 
rather be overturned by him, than driven safely by anybody 
else.” 

It was spoken with enthusiasm. 

“Had you?” cried he, catching the same tone; “I honour 
you!” And there was silence between them for a little while. 

Anne could not immediately fall into a quotation again. 
The sweet scenes of autumn were for a while put by, unless 
some tender sonnet, fraught with the apt analogy of the 
declining year, with declining happiness, and the images of 
youth and hope, and spring, all gone together, blessed her 
memory. She roused herself to say, as they struck by order 
into another path, “Is not this one of the ways to 
Winthrop?” But nobody heard, or, at least, nobody 
answered her. 

Winthrop, however, or its environs — for young men are, 
sometimes to be met with, strolling about near home — was 
their destination; and after another half mile of gradual 
ascent through large enclosures, where the ploughs at 
work, and the fresh made path spoke the farmer 
counteracting the sweets of poetical despondence, and 
meaning to have spring again, they gained the summit of 
the most considerable hill, which parted Uppercross and 
Winthrop, and soon commanded a full view of the latter, at 
the foot of the hill on the other side. 

Winthrop, without beauty and without dignity, was 
stretched before them an indifferent house, standing low, 
and hemmed in by the barns and buildings of a farm-yard. 

Mary exclaimed, “Bless me! here is Winthrop. I declare I 
had no idea! Well now, I think we had better turn back; I 
am excessively tired.” 


Henrietta, conscious and ashamed, and seeing no cousin 
Charles walking along any path, or leaning against any 
gate, was ready to do as Mary wished; but “No!” said 
Charles Musgrove, and “No, no!” cried Louisa more 
eagerly, and taking her sister aside, seemed to be arguing 
the matter warmly. 

Charles, in the meanwhile, was very decidedly declaring 
his resolution of calling on his aunt, now that he was so 
near; and very evidently, though more fearfully, trying to 
induce his wife to go too. But this was one of the points on 
which the lady shewed her strength; and when he 
recommended the advantage of resting herself a quarter of 
an hour at Winthrop, as she felt so tired, she resolutely 
answered, “Oh! no, indeed! walking up that hill again 
would do her more harm than any sitting down could do 
her good;” and, in short, her look and manner declared, 
that go she would not. 

After a little succession of these sort of debates and 
consultations, it was settled between Charles and his two 
sisters, that he and Henrietta should just run down for a 
few minutes, to see their aunt and cousins, while the rest of 
the party waited for them at the top of the hill. Louisa 
seemed the principal arranger of the plan; and, as she went 
a little way with them, down the hill, still talking to 
Henrietta, Mary took the opportunity of looking scornfully 
around her, and saying to Captain Wentworth — 

“Tt is very unpleasant, having such connexions! But, I 
assure you, I have never been in the house above twice in 
my life.” 

She received no other answer, than an _ artificial, 
assenting smile, followed by a contemptuous glance, as he 
turned away, which Anne perfectly knew the meaning of. 

The brow of the hill, where they remained, was a 
cheerful spot: Louisa returned; and Mary, finding a 
comfortable seat for herself on the step of a stile, was very 
well satisfied so long as the others all stood about her; but 


when Louisa drew Captain Wentworth away, to try for a 
gleaning of nuts in an adjoining hedge-row, and they were 
gone by degrees quite out of sight and sound, Mary was 
happy no longer; she quarrelled with her own seat, was 
sure Louisa had got a much better somewhere, and nothing 
could prevent her from going to look for a better also. She 
turned through the same gate, but could not see them. 
Anne found a nice seat for her, on a dry sunny bank, under 
the hedge-row, in which she had no doubt of their still 
being, in some spot or other. Mary sat down for a moment, 
but it would not do; she was sure Louisa had found a better 
seat somewhere else, and she would go on till she overtook 
her. 

Anne, really tired herself, was glad to sit down; and she 
very soon heard Captain Wentworth and Louisa in the 
hedge-row, behind her, as if making their way back along 
the rough, wild sort of channel, down the centre. They were 
speaking as they drew near. Louisa’s voice was the first 
distinguished. She seemed to be in the middle of some 
eager speech. What Anne first heard was — 

“And so, I made her go. I could not bear that she should 
be frightened from the visit by such nonsense. What! would 
I be turned back from doing a thing that I had determined 
to do, and that I knew to be right, by the airs and 
interference of such a person, or of any person I may say? 
No, I have no idea of being so easily persuaded. When I 
have made up my mind, I have made it; and Henrietta 
seemed entirely to have made up hers to call at Winthrop 
to-day; and yet, she was as near giving it up, out of 
nonsensical complaisance!” 

“She would have turned back then, but for you?” 

“She would indeed. I am almost ashamed to say it.” 

“Happy for her, to have such a mind as yours at hand! 
After the hints you gave just now, which did but confirm my 
own observations, the last time I was in company with him, 
I need not affect to have no comprehension of what is going 


on. I see that more than a mere dutiful morning visit to 
your aunt was in question; and woe betide him, and her too, 
when it comes to things of consequence, when they are 
placed in circumstances requiring fortitude and strength of 
mind, if she have not resolution enough to resist idle 
interference in such a trifle as this. Your sister is an 
amiable creature; but yours is the character of decision and 
firmness, I see. If you value her conduct or happiness, 
infuse as much of your own spirit into her as you can. But 
this, no doubt, you have been always doing. It is the worst 
evil of too yielding and indecisive a character, that no 
influence over it can be depended on. You are never sure of 
a good impression being durable; everybody may sway it. 
Let those who would be happy be firm. Here is a nut,” said 
he, catching one down from an upper bough, “to exemplify: 
a beautiful glossy nut, which, blessed with original 
strength, has outlived all the storms of autumn. Not a 
puncture, not a weak spot anywhere. This nut,” he 
continued, with playful solemnity, “while so many of his 
brethren have fallen and been trodden under foot, is still in 
possession of all the happiness that a hazel nut can be 
supposed capable of.” Then returning to his former earnest 
tone—” My first wish for all whom I am interested in, is that 
they should be firm. If Louisa Musgrove would be beautiful 
and happy in her November of life, she will cherish all her 
present powers of mind.” 

He had done, and was unanswered. It would have 
surprised Anne if Louisa could have readily answered such 
a speech: words of such interest, spoken with such serious 
warmth! She could imagine what Louisa was feeling. For 
herself, she feared to move, lest she should be seen. While 
she remained, a bush of low rambling holly protected her, 
and they were moving on. Before they were beyond her 
hearing, however, Louisa spoke again. 

“Mary is good-natured enough in many respects,” said 
she; “but she does sometimes provoke me excessively, by 


her nonsense and pride — the Elliot pride. She has a great 
deal too much of the Elliot pride. We do so wish that 
Charles had married Anne instead. I suppose you know he 
wanted to marry Anne?” 

After a moment’s pause, Captain Wentworth said — 

“Do you mean that she refused him?” 

“Oh! yes; certainly.” 

“When did that happen?” 

“T do not exactly know, for Henrietta and I were at school 
at the time; but I believe about a year before he married 
Mary. I wish she had accepted him. We should all have liked 
her a great deal better; and papa and mamma always think 
it was her great friend Lady Russell’s doing, that she did 
not. They think Charles might not be learned and bookish 
enough to please Lady Russell, and that therefore, she 
persuaded Anne to refuse him.” 

The sounds were retreating, and Anne distinguished no 
more. Her own emotions still kept her fixed. She had much 
to recover from, before she could move. The listener’s 
proverbial fate was not absolutely hers; she had heard no 
evil of herself, but she had heard a great deal of very 
painful import. She saw how her own character was 
considered by Captain Wentworth, and there had been just 
that degree of feeling and curiosity about her in his manner 
which must give her extreme agitation. 

As soon as she could, she went after Mary, and having 
found, and walked back with her to their former station, by 
the stile, felt some comfort in their whole party being 
immediately afterwards collected, and once more in motion 
together. Her spirits wanted the solitude and silence which 
only numbers could give. 

Charles and Henrietta returned, bringing, as may be 
conjectured, Charles Hayter with them. The minutiae of the 
business Anne could not attempt to understand; even 
Captain Wentworth did not seem admitted to perfect 
confidence here; but that there had been a withdrawing on 


the gentleman’s side, and a relenting on the lady’s, and 
that they were now very glad to be together again, did not 
admit a doubt. Henrietta looked a little ashamed, but very 
well pleased; — Charles Hayter exceedingly happy: and 
they were devoted to each other almost from the first 
instant of their all setting forward for Uppercross. 

Everything now marked out Louisa for Captain 
Wentworth; nothing could be plainer; and where many 
divisions were necessary, or even where they were not, 
they walked side by side nearly as much as the other two. 
In a long strip of meadow land, where there was ample 
space for all, they were thus divided, forming three distinct 
parties; and to that party of the three which boasted least 
animation, and least complaisance, Anne _ necessarily 
belonged. She joined Charles and Mary, and was tired 
enough to be very glad of Charles’s other arm; but Charles, 
though in very good humour with her, was out of temper 
with his wife. Mary had shewn herself disobliging to him, 
and was now to reap the consequence, which consequence 
was his dropping her arm almost every moment to cut off 
the heads of some nettles in the hedge with his switch; and 
when Mary began to complain of it, and lament her being 
ill-used, according to custom, in being on the hedge side, 
while Anne was never incommoded on the other, he 
dropped the arms of both to hunt after a weasel which he 
had a momentary glance of, and they could hardly get him 
along at all. 

This long meadow bordered a lane, which their footpath, 
at the end of it was to cross, and when the party had all 
reached the gate of exit, the carriage advancing in the 
same direction, which had been some time heard, was just 
coming up, and proved to be Admiral Croft’s gig. He and 
his wife had taken their intended drive, and were returning 
home. Upon hearing how long a walk the young people had 
engaged in, they kindly offered a seat to any lady who 
might be particularly tired; it would save her a full mile, 


and they were going through Uppercross. The invitation 
was general, and generally declined. The Miss Musgroves 
were not at all tired, and Mary was either offended, by not 
being asked before any of the others, or what Louisa called 
the Elliot pride could not endure to make a third in a one 
horse chaise. 

The walking party had crossed the lane, and were 
surmounting an opposite stile, and the Admiral was putting 
his horse in motion again, when Captain Wentworth cleared 
the hedge in a moment to say something to his sister. The 
something might be guessed by its effects. 

“Miss Elliot, I am sure you are tired,” cried Mrs Croft. 
“Do let us have the pleasure of taking you home. Here is 
excellent room for three, I assure you. If we were all like 
you, I believe we might sit four. You must, indeed, you 
must.” 

Anne was still in the lane; and though instinctively 
beginning to decline, she was not allowed to proceed. The 
Admiral’s kind urgency came in support of his wife’s; they 
would not be refused; they compressed themselves into the 
smallest possible space to leave her a corner, and Captain 
Wentworth, without saying a word, turned to her, and 
quietly obliged her to be assisted into the carriage. 

Yes; he had done it. She was in the carriage, and felt that 
he had placed her there, that his will and his hands had 
done it, that she owed it to his perception of her fatigue, 
and his resolution to give her rest. She was very much 
affected by the view of his disposition towards her, which 
all these things made apparent. This little circumstance 
seemed the completion of all that had gone before. She 
understood him. He could not forgive her, but he could not 
be unfeeling. Though condemning her for the past, and 
considering it with high and unjust resentment, though 
perfectly careless of her, and though becoming attached to 
another, still he could not see her suffer, without the desire 
of giving her relief. It was a remainder of former sentiment; 


it was an impulse of pure, though unacknowledged 
friendship; it was a proof of his own warm and amiable 
heart, which she could not contemplate without emotions 
so compounded of pleasure and pain, that she knew not 
which prevailed. 

Her answers to the kindness and the remarks of her 
companions were at first unconsciously given. They had 
travelled half their way along the rough lane, before she 
was quite awake to what they said. She then found them 
talking of “Frederick.” 

“He certainly means to have one or other of those two 
girls, Sophy,” said the Admiral; “but there is no saying 
which. He has been running after them, too, long enough, 
one would think, to make up his mind. Ay, this comes of the 
peace. If it were war now, he would have settled it long 
ago. We sailors, Miss Elliot, cannot afford to make long 
courtships in time of war. How many days was it, my dear, 
between the first time of my seeing you and our sitting 
down together in our lodgings at North Yarmouth?” 

“We had better not talk about it, my dear,” replied Mrs 
Croft, pleasantly; “for if Miss Elliot were to hear how soon 
we came to an understanding, she would never be 
persuaded that we could be happy together. I had known 
you by character, however, long before.” 

“Well, and I had heard of you as a very pretty girl, and 
what were we to wait for besides? I do not like having such 
things so long in hand. I wish Frederick would spread a 
little more canvass, and bring us home one of these young 
ladies to Kellynch. Then there would always be company for 
them. And very nice young ladies they both are; I hardly 
know one from the other.” 

“Very good humoured, unaffected girls, indeed,” said Mrs 
Croft, in a tone of calmer praise, such as made Anne 
suspect that her keener powers might not consider either 
of them as quite worthy of her brother; “and a very 
respectable family. One could not be connected with better 


people. My dear Admiral, that post! we shall certainly take 
that post.” 

But by coolly giving the reins a better direction herself 
they happily passed the danger; and by once afterwards 
judiciously putting out her hand they neither fell into a rut, 
nor ran foul of a dung-cart; and Anne, with some 
amusement at their style of driving, which she imagined no 
bad representation of the general guidance of their affairs, 
found herself safely deposited by them at the Cottage. 


Chapter 11 


The time now approached for Lady Russell’s return: the day 
was even fixed; and Anne, being engaged to join her as 
soon as she was resettled, was looking forward to an early 
removal to Kellynch, and beginning to think how her own 
comfort was likely to be affected by it. 

It would place her in the same village with Captain 
Wentworth, within half a mile of him; they would have to 
frequent the same church, and there must be intercourse 
between the two families. This was against her; but on the 
other hand, he spent so much of his time at Uppercross, 
that in removing thence she might be considered rather as 
leaving him behind, than as going towards him; and, upon 
the whole, she believed she must, on this interesting 
question, be the gainer, almost as certainly as in her 
change of domestic society, in leaving poor Mary for Lady 
Russell. 

She wished it might be possible for her to avoid ever 
seeing Captain Wentworth at the Hall: those rooms had 
witnessed former meetings which would be brought too 
painfully before her; but she was yet more anxious for the 
possibility of Lady Russell and Captain Wentworth never 
meeting anywhere. They did not like each other, and no 
renewal of acquaintance now could do any good; and were 
Lady Russell to see them together, she might think that he 
had too much self-possession, and she too little. 

These points formed her chief solicitude in anticipating 
her removal from Uppercross, where she felt she had been 
stationed quite long enough. Her usefulness to little 
Charles would always give some sweetness to the memory 
of her two months’ visit there, but he was gaining strength 
apace, and she had nothing else to stay for. 


The conclusion of her visit, however, was diversified in a 
way which she had not at all imagined. Captain Wentworth, 
after being unseen and unheard of at Uppercross for two 
whole days, appeared again among them to justify himself 
by a relation of what had kept him away. 

A letter from his friend, Captain Harville, having found 
him out at last, had brought intelligence of Captain 
Harville’s being settled with his family at Lyme for the 
winter; of their being therefore, quite unknowingly, within 
twenty miles of each other. Captain Harville had never been 
in good health since a severe wound which he received two 
years before, and Captain Wentworth’s anxiety to see him 
had determined him to go immediately to Lyme. He had 
been there for four-and-twenty hours. His acquittal was 
complete, his friendship warmly honoured, a lively interest 
excited for his friend, and his description of the fine 
country about Lyme so feelingly attended to by the party, 
that an earnest desire to see Lyme themselves, and a 
project for going thither was the consequence. 

The young people were all wild to see Lyme. Captain 
Wentworth talked of going there again himself, it was only 
seventeen miles from Uppercross; though November, the 
weather was by no means bad; and, in short, Louisa, who 
was the most eager of the eager, having formed the 
resolution to go, and besides the pleasure of doing as she 
liked, being now armed with the idea of merit in 
maintaining her own way, bore down all the wishes of her 
father and mother for putting it off till summer; and to 
Lyme they were to go — Charles, Mary, Anne, Henrietta, 
Louisa, and Captain Wentworth. 

The first heedless scheme had been to go in the morning 
and return at night; but to this Mr Musgrove, for the sake 
of his horses, would not consent; and when it came to be 
rationally considered, a day in the middle of November 
would not leave much time for seeing a new place, after 
deducting seven hours, as the nature of the country 


required, for going and returning. They were, consequently, 
to stay the night there, and not to be expected back till the 
next day’s dinner. This was felt to be a considerable 
amendment; and though they all met at the Great House at 
rather an early breakfast hour, and set off very punctually, 
it was so much past noon before the two carriages, Mr 
Musgrove’s coach containing the four ladies, and Charles’s 
curricle, in which he drove Captain Wentworth, were 
descending the long hill into Lyme, and entering upon the 
still steeper street of the town itself, that it was very 
evident they would not have more than time for looking 
about them, before the light and warmth of the day were 
gone. 

After securing accommodations, and ordering a dinner at 
one of the inns, the next thing to be done was 
unquestionably to walk directly down to the sea. They were 
come too late in the year for any amusement or variety 
which Lyme, as a public place, might offer. The rooms were 
shut up, the lodgers almost all gone, scarcely any family 
but of the residents left; and, as there is nothing to admire 
in the buildings themselves, the remarkable situation of the 
town, the principal street almost hurrying into the water, 
the walk to the Cobb, skirting round the pleasant little bay, 
which, in the season, is animated with bathing machines 
and company; the Cobb itself, its old wonders and new 
improvements, with the very beautiful line of cliffs 
stretching out to the east of the town, are what the 
stranger’s eye will seek; and a very strange stranger it 
must be, who does not see charms in the immediate 
environs of Lyme, to make him wish to know it better. The 
scenes in its neighbourhood, Charmouth, with its high 
grounds and extensive sweeps of country, and still more, its 
sweet, retired bay, backed by dark cliffs, where fragments 
of low rock among the sands, make it the happiest spot for 
watching the flow of the tide, for sitting in unwearied 
contemplation; the woody varieties of the cheerful village 


of Up Lyme; and, above all, Pinny, with its green chasms 
between romantic rocks, where the scattered forest trees 
and orchards of luxuriant growth, declare that many a 
generation must have passed away since the first partial 
falling of the cliff prepared the ground for such a state, 
where a scene so wonderful and so lovely is exhibited, as 
may more than equal any of the resembling scenes of the 
far-famed Isle of Wight: these places must be visited, and 
visited again, to make the worth of Lyme understood. 

The party from Uppercross passing down by the now 
deserted and melancholy looking rooms, and _ still 
descending, soon found themselves on the sea-shore; and 
lingering only, as all must linger and gaze on a first return 
to the sea, who ever deserved to look on it at all, proceeded 
towards the Cobb, equally their object in itself and on 
Captain Wentworth’s account: for in a small house, near the 
foot of an old pier of unknown date, were the Harvilles 
settled. Captain Wentworth turned in to call on his friend; 
the others walked on, and he was to join them on the Cobb. 

They were by no means tired of wondering and admiring; 
and not even Louisa seemed to feel that they had parted 
with Captain Wentworth long, when they saw him coming 
after them, with three companions, all well known already, 
by description, to be Captain and Mrs Harville, and a 
Captain Benwick, who was staying with them. 

Captain Benwick had some time ago been first lieutenant 
of the Laconia; and the account which Captain Wentworth 
had given of him, on his return from Lyme before, his warm 
praise of him as an excellent young man and an officer, 
whom he had always valued highly, which must have 
stamped him well in the esteem of every listener, had been 
followed by a little history of his private life, which 
rendered him perfectly interesting in the eyes of all the 
ladies. He had been engaged to Captain Harville’s sister, 
and was now mourning her loss. They had been a year or 
two waiting for fortune and promotion. Fortune came, his 


prize-money as lieutenant being great; promotion, too, 
came at last; but Fanny Harville did not live to know it. She 
had died the preceding summer while he was at sea. 
Captain Wentworth believed it impossible for man to be 
more attached to woman than poor Benwick had been to 
Fanny Harville, or to be more deeply afflicted under the 
dreadful change. He considered his disposition as of the 
sort which must suffer heavily, uniting very strong feelings 
with quiet, serious, and retiring manners, and a decided 
taste for reading, and sedentary pursuits. To finish the 
interest of the story, the friendship between him and the 
Harvilles seemed, if possible, augmented by the event 
which closed all their views of alliance, and Captain 
Benwick was now living with them entirely. Captain 
Harville had taken his present house for half a year; his 
taste, and his health, and his fortune, all directing him to a 
residence inexpensive, and by the sea; and the grandeur of 
the country, and the retirement of Lyme in the winter, 
appeared exactly adapted to Captain Benwick’s state of 
mind. The sympathy and good-will excited towards Captain 
Benwick was very great. 

“And yet,” said Anne to herself, as they now moved 
forward to meet the party, “he has not, perhaps, a more 
sorrowing heart than I have. I cannot believe his prospects 
so blighted for ever. He is younger than I am; younger in 
feeling, if not in fact; younger as a man. He will rally again, 
and be happy with another.” 

They all met, and were introduced. Captain Harville was 
a tall, dark man, with a sensible, benevolent countenance; a 
little lame; and from strong features and want of health, 
looking much older than Captain Wentworth. Captain 
Benwick looked, and was, the youngest of the three, and, 
compared with either of them, a littlke man. He had a 
pleasing face and a melancholy air, just as he ought to 
have, and drew back from conversation. 


Captain MHarville, though not equalling Captain 
Wentworth in manners, was ae_ perfect gentleman, 
unaffected, warm, and obliging. Mrs Harville, a degree less 
polished than her husband, seemed, however, to have the 
same good feelings; and nothing could be more pleasant 
than their desire of considering the whole party as friends 
of their own, because the friends of Captain Wentworth, or 
more kindly hospitable than their entreaties for their all 
promising to dine with them. The dinner, already ordered at 
the inn, was at last, though unwillingly, accepted as a 
excuse; but they seemed almost hurt that Captain 
Wentworth should have brought any such party to Lyme, 
without considering it as a thing of course that they should 
dine with them. 

There was so much attachment to Captain Wentworth in 
all this, and such a bewitching charm in a degree of 
hospitality so uncommon, so unlike the usual style of give- 
and-take invitations, and dinners of formality and display, 
that Anne felt her spirits not likely to be benefited by an 
increasing acquaintance among his brother-officers. “These 
would have been all my friends,” was her thought; and she 
had to struggle against a great tendency to lowness. 

On quitting the Cobb, they all went in-doors with their 
new friends, and found rooms so small as none but those 
who invite from the heart could think capable of 
accommodating so many. Anne had a moment’s 
astonishment on the subject herself; but it was soon lost in 
the pleasanter feelings which sprang from the sight of all 
the ingenious contrivances and nice arrangements of 
Captain Harville, to turn the actual space to the best 
account, to supply the deficiencies of lodging-house 
furniture, and defend the windows and doors against the 
winter storms to be expected. The varieties in the fitting-up 
of the rooms, where the common necessaries provided by 
the owner, in the common indifferent plight, were 
contrasted with some few articles of a rare species of wood, 


excellently worked up, and with something curious and 
valuable from all the distant countries Captain Harville had 
visited, were more than amusing to Anne; connected as it 
all was with his profession, the fruit of its labours, the 
effect of its influence on his habits, the picture of repose 
and domestic happiness it presented, made it to her a 
something more, or less, than gratification. 

Captain Harville was no reader; but he had contrived 
excellent accommodations, and fashioned very pretty 
shelves, for a tolerable collection of well-bound volumes, 
the property of Captain Benwick. His lameness prevented 
him from taking much exercise; but a mind of usefulness 
and ingenuity seemed to furnish him with constant 
employment within. He drew, he varnished, he carpentered, 
he glued; he made toys for the children; he fashioned new 
netting-needles and pins with improvements; and_ if 
everything else was done, sat down to his large fishing-net 
at one corner of the room. 

Anne thought she left great happiness behind her when 
they quitted the house; and Louisa, by whom she found 
herself walking, burst forth into raptures of admiration and 
delight on the character of the navy; their friendliness, 
their brotherliness, their openness, their uprightness; 
protesting that she was convinced of sailors having more 
worth and warmth than any other set of men in England; 
that they only knew how to live, and they only deserved to 
be respected and loved. 

They went back to dress and dine; and so well had the 
scheme answered already, that nothing was found amiss; 
though its being “so entirely out of season,” and the “no 
thoroughfare of Lyme,” and the “no expectation of 
company,” had brought many apologies from the heads of 
the inn. 

Anne found herself by this time growing so much more 
hardened to being in Captain Wentworth’s company than 
she had at first imagined could ever be, that the sitting 


down to the same table with him now, and the interchange 
of the common civilities attending on it (they never got 
beyond), was become a mere nothing. 

The nights were too dark for the ladies to meet again till 
the morrow, but Captain Harville had promised them a visit 
in the evening; and he came, bringing his friend also, which 
was more than had been expected, it having been agreed 
that Captain Benwick had all the appearance of being 
oppressed by the presence of so many strangers. He 
ventured among them again, however, though his spirits 
certainly did not seem fit for the mirth of the party in 
general. 

While Captains Wentworth and Harville led the talk on 
one side of the room, and by recurring to former days, 
supplied anecdotes in abundance to occupy and entertain 
the others, it fell to Anne’s lot to be placed rather apart 
with Captain Benwick; and a very good impulse of her 
nature obliged her to begin an acquaintance with him. He 
was shy, and disposed to abstraction; but the engaging 
mildness of her countenance, and gentleness of her 
manners, soon had their effect; and Anne was well repaid 
the first trouble of exertion. He was evidently a young man 
of considerable taste in reading, though principally in 
poetry; and besides the persuasion of having given him at 
least an evening’s indulgence in the discussion of subjects, 
which his usual companions had probably no concern in, 
she had the hope of being of real use to him in some 
suggestions as to the duty and benefit of struggling against 
affliction, which had naturally grown out of their 
conversation. For, though shy, he did not seem reserved; it 
had rather the appearance of feelings glad to burst their 
usual restraints; and having talked of poetry, the richness 
of the present age, and gone through a brief comparison of 
opinion as to the first-rate poets, trying to ascertain 
whether Marmion or The Lady of the Lake were to be 
preferred, and how ranked the Giaour and The Bride of 


Abydos; and moreover, how the Giaour was to be 
pronounced, he showed himself so intimately acquainted 
with all the tenderest songs of the one poet, and all the 
impassioned descriptions of hopeless agony of the other; he 
repeated, with such tremulous feeling, the various lines 
which imaged a broken heart, or a mind destroyed by 
wretchedness, and looked so entirely as if he meant to be 
understood, that she ventured to hope he did not always 
read only poetry, and to say, that she thought it was the 
misfortune of poetry to be seldom safely enjoyed by those 
who enjoyed it completely; and that the strong feelings 
which alone could estimate it truly were the very feelings 
which ought to taste it but sparingly. 

His looks shewing him not pained, but pleased with this 
allusion to his situation, she was emboldened to go on; and 
feeling in herself the right of seniority of mind, she 
ventured to recommend a larger allowance of prose in his 
daily study; and on being requested to particularize, 
mentioned such works of our best moralists, such 
collections of the finest letters, such memoirs of characters 
of worth and suffering, as occurred to her at the moment as 
calculated to rouse and fortify the mind by the highest 
precepts, and the strongest examples of moral and 
religious endurances. 

Captain Benwick listened attentively, and seemed 
grateful for the interest implied; and though with a shake 
of the head, and sighs which declared his little faith in the 
efficacy of any books on grief like his, noted down the 
names of those she recommended, and promised to procure 
and read them. 

When the evening was over, Anne could not but be 
amused at the idea of her coming to Lyme to preach 
patience and resignation to a young man whom she had 
never seen before; nor could she help fearing, on more 
serious reflection, that, like many other great moralists and 


preachers, she had been eloquent on a point in which her 
own conduct would ill bear examination. 


Chapter 12 


Anne and Henrietta, finding themselves the earliest of the 
party the next morning, agreed to stroll down to the sea 
before breakfast. They went to the sands, to watch the 
flowing of the tide, which a fine south-easterly breeze was 
bringing in with all the grandeur which so flat a shore 
admitted. They praised the morning; gloried in the sea; 
sympathized in the delight of the fresh-feeling breeze — 
and were silent; till Henrietta suddenly began again with — 

“Oh! yes, — I am quite convinced that, with very few 
exceptions, the sea-air always does good. There can be no 
doubt of its having been of the greatest service to Dr 
Shirley, after his illness, last spring twelve-month. He 
declares himself, that coming to Lyme for a month, did him 
more good than all the medicine he took; and, that being by 
the sea, always makes him feel young again. Now, I cannot 
help thinking it a pity that he does not live entirely by the 
sea. I do think he had better leave Uppercross entirely, and 
fix at Lyme. Do not you, Anne? Do not you agree with me, 
that it is the best thing he could do, both for himself and 
Mrs Shirley? She has cousins here, you know, and many 
acquaintance, which would make it cheerful for her, and I 
am sure she would be glad to get to a place where she 
could have medical attendance at hand, in case of his 
having another seizure. Indeed I think it quite melancholy 
to have such excellent people as Dr and Mrs Shirley, who 
have been doing good all their lives, wearing out their last 
days in a place like Uppercross, where, excepting our 
family, they seem shut out from all the world. I wish his 
friends would propose it to him. I really think they ought. 
And, as to procuring a dispensation, there could be no 
difficulty at his time of life, and with his character. My only 
doubt is, whether anything could persuade him to leave his 


parish. He is so very strict and scrupulous in his notions; 
over-scrupulous I must say. Do not you think, Anne, it is 
being over-scrupulous? Do not you think it is quite a 
mistaken point of conscience, when a clergyman sacrifices 
his health for the sake of duties, which may be just as well 
performed by another person? And at Lyme too, only 
seventeen miles off, he would be near enough to hear, if 
people thought there was anything to complain of.” 

Anne smiled more than once to herself during this 
speech, and entered into the subject, as ready to do good 
by entering into the feelings of a young lady as of a young 
man, though here it was good of a lower standard, for what 
could be offered but general acquiescence? She said all 
that was reasonable and proper on the business; felt the 
claims of Dr Shirley to repose as she ought; saw how very 
desirable it was that he should have some active, 
respectable young man, as a resident curate, and was even 
courteous enough to hint at the advantage of such resident 
curate’s being married. 

“T wish,” said Henrietta, very well pleased with her 
companion, “I wish Lady Russell lived at Uppercross, and 
were intimate with Dr Shirley. I have always heard of Lady 
Russell as a woman of the greatest influence with 
everybody! I always look upon her as able to persuade a 
person to anything! I am afraid of her, as I have told you 
before, quite afraid of her, because she is so very clever; 
but I respect her amazingly, and wish we had such a 
neighbour at Uppercross.” 

Anne was amused by Henrietta’s manner of being 
grateful, and amused also that the course of events and the 
new interests of Henrietta’s views should have placed her 
friend at all in favour with any of the Musgrove family; she 
had only time, however, for a general answer, and a wish 
that such another woman were at Uppercross, before all 
subjects suddenly ceased, on seeing Louisa and Captain 
Wentworth coming towards them. They came also for a 


stroll till breakfast was likely to be ready; but Louisa 
recollecting, immediately afterwards that she _ had 
something to procure at a shop, invited them all to go back 
with her into the town. They were all at her disposal. 

When they came to the steps, leading upwards from the 
beach, a gentleman, at the same moment preparing to 
come down, politely drew back, and stopped to give them 
way. They ascended and passed him; and as they passed, 
Anne’s face caught his eye, and he looked at her with a 
degree of earnest admiration, which she could not be 
insensible of. She was looking remarkably well; her very 
regular, very pretty features, having the bloom and 
freshness of youth restored by the fine wind which had 
been blowing on her complexion, and by the animation of 
eye which it had also produced. It was evident that the 
gentleman, (completely a gentleman in manner) admired 
her exceedingly. Captain Wentworth looked round at her 
instantly in a way which shewed his noticing of it. He gave 
her a momentary glance, a glance of brightness, which 
seemed to say, “That man is struck with you, and even I, at 
this moment, see something like Anne Elliot again.” 

After attending Louisa through her business, and 
loitering about a little longer, they returned to the inn; and 
Anne, in passing afterwards quickly from her own chamber 
to their dining-room, had nearly run against the very same 
gentleman, as he came out of an adjoining apartment. She 
had before conjectured him to be a_ stranger like 
themselves, and determined that a well-looking groom, who 
was Strolling about near the two inns as they came back, 
should be his servant. Both master and man being in 
mourning assisted the idea. It was now proved that he 
belonged to the same inn as themselves; and this second 
meeting, short as it was, also proved again by the 
gentleman’s looks, that he thought hers very lovely, and by 
the readiness and propriety of his apologies, that he was a 
man of exceedingly good manners. He seemed about thirty, 


and though not handsome, had an agreeable person. Anne 
felt that she should like to know who he was. 

They had nearly done breakfast, when the sound of a 
carriage, (almost the first they had heard since entering 
Lyme) drew half the party to the window. It was a 
gentleman’s carriage, a curricle, but only coming round 
from the stable-yard to the front door; somebody must be 
going away. It was driven by a servant in mourning. 

The word curricle made Charles Musgrove jump up that 
he might compare it with his own; the servant in mourning 
roused Anne’s curiosity, and the whole six were collected to 
look, by the time the owner of the curricle was to be seen 
issuing from the door amidst the bows and civilities of the 
household, and taking his seat, to drive off. 

“Ah!” cried Captain Wentworth, instantly, and with half a 
glance at Anne, “it is the very man we passed.” 

The Miss Musgroves agreed to it; and having all kindly 
watched him as far up the hill as they could, they returned 
to the breakfast table. The waiter came into the room soon 
afterwards. 

“Pray,” said Captain Wentworth, immediately, “can you 
tell us the name of the gentleman who is just gone away?” 

“Yes, Sir, a Mr Elliot, a gentleman of large fortune, came 
in last night from Sidmouth. Dare say you heard the 
carriage, sir, while you were at dinner; and going on now 
for Crewkherne, in his way to Bath and London.” 

“Elliot!” Many had looked on each other, and many had 
repeated the name, before all this had been got through, 
even by the smart rapidity of a waiter. 

“Bless me!” cried Mary; “it must be our cousin; it must 
be our Mr Elliot, it must, indeed! Charles, Anne, must not 
it? In mourning, you see, just as our Mr Elliot must be. How 
very extraordinary! In the very same inn with us! Anne, 
must not it be our Mr Elliot? my father’s next heir? Pray 
sir,” turning to the waiter, “did not you hear, did not his 
servant say whether he belonged to the Kellynch family?” 


“No, ma’am, he did not mention no particular family; but 
he said his master was a very rich gentleman, and would be 
a baronight some day.” 

“There! you see!” cried Mary in an ecstasy, “just as I 
said! Heir to Sir Walter Elliot! I was sure that would come 
out, if it was so. Depend upon it, that is a circumstance 
which his servants take care to publish, wherever he goes. 
But, Anne, only conceive how extraordinary! I wish I had 
looked at him more. I wish we had been aware in time, who 
it was, that he might have been introduced to us. What a 
pity that we should not have been introduced to each other! 
Do you think he had the Elliot countenance? I hardly looked 
at him, I was looking at the horses; but I think he had 
something of the Elliot countenance, I wonder the arms did 
not strike me! Oh! the great-coat was hanging over the 
panel, and hid the arms, so it did; otherwise, I am sure, I 
Should have observed them, and the livery too; if the 
servant had not been in mourning, one should have known 
him by the livery.” 

“Putting all these very extraordinary circumstances 
together,” said Captain Wentworth, “we must consider it to 
be the arrangement of Providence, that you should not be 
introduced to your cousin.” 

When she could command Mary’s attention, Anne quietly 
tried to convince her that their father and Mr Elliot had 
not, for many years, been on such terms as to make the 
power of attempting an introduction at all desirable. 

At the same time, however, it was a secret gratification to 
herself to have seen her cousin, and to know that the future 
owner of Kellynch was undoubtedly a gentleman, and had 
an air of good sense. She would not, upon any account, 
mention her having met with him the second time; luckily 
Mary did not much attend to their having passed close by 
him in their earlier walk, but she would have felt quite ill- 
used by Anne’s having actually run against him in the 
passage, and received his very polite excuses, while she 


had never been near him at all; no, that cousinly little 
interview must remain a perfect secret. 

“Of course,” said Mary, “you will mention our seeing Mr 
Elliot, the next time you write to Bath. I think my father 
certainly ought to hear of it; do mention all about him.” 

Anne avoided a direct reply, but it was just the 
circumstance which she considered as not merely 
unnecessary to be communicated, but as what ought to be 
suppressed. The offence which had been given her father, 
many years back, she knew; Elizabeth’s particular share in 
it she suspected; and that Mr Elliot’s idea always produced 
irritation in both was beyond a doubt. Mary never wrote to 
Bath herself; all the toil of keeping up a slow and 
unsatisfactory correspondence with Elizabeth fell on Anne. 

Breakfast had not been long over, when they were joined 
by Captain and Mrs Harville and Captain Benwick; with 
whom they had appointed to take their last walk about 
Lyme. They ought to be setting off for Uppercross by one, 
and in the mean while were to be all together, and out of 
doors as long as they could. 

Anne found Captain Benwick getting near her, as soon as 
they were all fairly in the street. Their conversation the 
preceding evening did not disincline him to seek her again; 
and they walked together some time, talking as before of 
Mr Scott and Lord Byron, and still as unable as before, and 
as unable as any other two readers, to think exactly alike of 
the merits of either, till something occasioned an almost 
general change amongst their party, and instead of Captain 
Benwick, she had Captain Harville by her side. 

“Miss Elliot,” said he, speaking rather low, “you have 
done a good deed in making that poor fellow talk so much. I 
wish he could have such company oftener. It is bad for him, 
I know, to be shut up as he is; but what can we do? We 
cannot part.” 

“No,” said Anne, “that I can easily believe to be 
impossible; but in time, perhaps — we know what time does 


in every case of affliction, and you must remember, Captain 
Harville, that your friend may yet be called a young 
mourner — only last summer, I understand.” 

“Ay, true enough,” (with a deep sigh) “only June.” 

“And not known to him, perhaps, so soon.” 

“Not till the first week of August, when he came home 
from the Cape, just made into the Grappler. I was at 
Plymouth dreading to hear of him; he sent in letters, but 
the Grappler was under orders for Portsmouth. There the 
news must follow him, but who was to tell it? not I. I would 
as soon have been run up to the yard-arm. Nobody could do 
it, but that good fellow” (pointing to Captain Wentworth.) 
“The Laconia had come into Plymouth the week before; no 
danger of her being sent to sea again. He stood his chance 
for the rest; wrote up for leave of absence, but without 
waiting the return, travelled night and day till he got to 
Portsmouth, rowed off to the Grappler that instant, and 
never left the poor fellow for a week. That’s what he did, 
and nobody else could have saved poor James. You may 
think, Miss Elliot, whether he is dear to us!” 

Anne did think on the question with perfect decision, and 
said as much in reply as her own feeling could accomplish, 
or as his seemed able to bear, for he was too much affected 
to renew the subject, and when he spoke again, it was of 
something totally different. 

Mrs Harville’s giving it as her opinion that her husband 
would have quite walking enough by the time he reached 
home, determined the direction of all the party in what was 
to be their last walk; they would accompany them to their 
door, and then return and set off themselves. By all their 
calculations there was just time for this; but as they drew 
near the Cobb, there was such a general wish to walk along 
it once more, all were so inclined, and Louisa soon grew so 
determined, that the difference of a quarter of an hour, it 
was found, would be no difference at all; so with all the 
kind leave-taking, and all the kind interchange of 


invitations and promises which may be imagined, they 
parted from Captain and Mrs Harville at their own door, 
and still accompanied by Captain Benwick, who seemed to 
cling to them to the last, proceeded to make the proper 
adieus to the Cobb. 

Anne found Captain Benwick again drawing near her. 
Lord Byron’s “dark blue seas” could not fail of being 
brought forward by their present view, and she gladly gave 
him all her attention as long as attention was possible. It 
was soon drawn, perforce another way. 

There was too much wind to make the high part of the 
new Cobb pleasant for the ladies, and they agreed to get 
down the steps to the lower, and all were contented to pass 
quietly and carefully down the steep flight, excepting 
Louisa; she must be jumped down them by Captain 
Wentworth. In all their walks, he had had to jump her from 
the stiles; the sensation was delightful to her. The hardness 
of the pavement for her feet, made him less willing upon 
the present occasion; he did it, however. She was safely 
down, and instantly, to show her enjoyment, ran up the 
steps to be jumped down again. He advised her against it, 
thought the jar too great; but no, he reasoned and talked in 
vain, she smiled and said, “I am determined I will:” he put 
out his hands; she was too precipitate by half a second, she 
fell on the pavement on the Lower Cobb, and was taken up 
lifeless! There was no wound, no blood, no visible bruise; 
but her eyes were closed, she breathed not, her face was 
like death. The horror of the moment to all who stood 
around! 

Captain Wentworth, who had caught her up, knelt with 
her in his arms, looking on her with a face as pallid as her 
own, in an agony of silence. “She is dead! she is dead!” 
screamed Mary, catching hold of her husband, and 
contributing with his own horror to make him immoveable; 
and in another moment, Henrietta, sinking under the 
conviction, lost her senses too, and would have fallen on 


the steps, but for Captain Benwick and Anne, who caught 
and supported her between them. 

“Is there no one to help me?” were the first words which 
burst from Captain Wentworth, in a tone of despair, and as 
if all his own strength were gone. 

“Go to him, go to him,” cried Anne, “for heaven’s sake go 
to him. I can support her myself. Leave me, and go to him. 
Rub her hands, rub her temples; here are salts; take them, 
take them.” 

Captain Benwick obeyed, and Charles at the same 
moment, disengaging himself from his wife, they were both 
with him; and Louisa was raised up and supported more 
firmly between them, and everything was done that Anne 
had prompted, but in vain; while Captain Wentworth, 
staggering against the wall for his support, exclaimed in 
the bitterest agony — 

“Oh God! her father and mother!” 

“A surgeon!” said Anne. 

He caught the word; it seemed to rouse him at once, and 
saying only—”True, true, a surgeon this instant,” was 
darting away, when Anne eagerly suggested — 

“Captain Benwick, would not it be better for Captain 
Benwick? He knows where a surgeon is to be found.” 

Every one capable of thinking felt the advantage of the 
idea, and in a moment (it was all done in rapid moments) 
Captain Benwick had resigned the poor corpse-like figure 
entirely to the brother’s care, and was off for the town with 
the utmost rapidity. 

As to the wretched party left behind, it could scarcely be 
said which of the three, who were completely rational, was 
suffering most: Captain Wentworth, Anne, or Charles, who, 
really a very affectionate brother, hung over Louisa with 
sobs of grief, and could only turn his eyes from one sister, 
to see the other in a state as insensible, or to witness the 
hysterical agitations of his wife, calling on him for help 
which he could not give. 


Anne, attending with all the strength and zeal, and 
thought, which instinct supplied, to Henrietta, still tried, at 
intervals, to suggest comfort to the others, tried to quiet 
Mary, to animate Charles, to assuage the feelings of 
Captain Wentworth. Both seemed to look to her for 
directions. 

“Anne, Anne,” cried Charles, “What is to be done next? 
What, in heaven’s name, is to be done next?” 

Captain Wentworth’s eyes were also turned towards her. 

“Had not she better be carried to the inn? Yes, I am sure: 
carry her gently to the inn.” 

“Yes, yes, to the inn,” repeated Captain Wentworth, 
comparatively collected, and eager to be doing something. 
“T will carry her myself. Musgrove, take care of the others.” 

By this time the report of the accident had spread among 
the workmen and boatmen about the Cobb, and many were 
collected near them, to be useful if wanted, at any rate, to 
enjoy the sight of a dead young lady, nay, two dead young 
ladies, for it proved twice as fine as the first report. To 
some of the best-looking of these good people Henrietta 
was consigned, for, though partially revived, she was quite 
helpless; and in this manner, Anne walking by her side, and 
Charles attending to his wife, they set forward, treading 
back with feelings unutterable, the ground, which so lately, 
so very lately, and so light of heart, they had passed along. 

They were not off the Cobb, before the Harvilles met 
them. Captain Benwick had been seen flying by their house, 
with a countenance which showed something to be wrong; 
and they had set off immediately, informed and directed as 
they passed, towards the spot. Shocked as Captain Harville 
was, he brought senses and nerves that could be instantly 
useful; and a look between him and his wife decided what 
was to be done. She must be taken to their house; all must 
go to their house; and await the surgeon’s arrival there. 
They would not listen to scruples: he was obeyed; they 
were all beneath his roof; and while Louisa, under Mrs 


Harville’s direction, was conveyed up stairs, and given 
possession of her own _ bed, assistance,  cordials, 
restoratives were supplied by her husband to all who 
needed them. 

Louisa had once opened her eyes, but soon closed them 
again, without apparent consciousness. This had been a 
proof of life, however, of service to her sister; and 
Henrietta, though perfectly incapable of being in the same 
room with Louisa, was kept, by the agitation of hope and 
fear, from a return of her own insensibility. Mary, too, was 
growing calmer. 

The surgeon was with them almost before it had seemed 
possible. They were sick with horror, while he examined; 
but he was not hopeless. The head had received a severe 
contusion, but he had seen greater injuries recovered from: 
he was by no means hopeless; he spoke cheerfully. 

That he did not regard it as a desperate case, that he did 
not say a few hours must end it, was at first felt, beyond the 
hope of most; and the ecstasy of such a reprieve, the 
rejoicing, deep and silent, after a few fervent ejaculations 
of gratitude to Heaven had been offered, may be conceived. 

The tone, the look, with which “Thank God!” was uttered 
by Captain Wentworth, Anne was sure could never be 
forgotten by her; nor the sight of him afterwards, as he sat 
near a table, leaning over it with folded arms and face 
concealed, as if overpowered by the various feelings of his 
soul, and trying by prayer and reflection to calm them. 

Louisa’s limbs had escaped. There was no injury but to 
the head. 

It now became necessary for the party to consider what 
was best to be done, as to their general situation. They 
were now able to speak to each other and consult. That 
Louisa must remain where she was, however distressing to 
her friends to be involving the Harvilles in such trouble, did 
not admit a doubt. Her removal was impossible. The 
Harvilles silenced all scruples; and, as much as they could, 


all gratitude. They had looked forward and arranged 
everything before the others began to reflect. Captain 
Benwick must give up his room to them, and get another 
bed elsewhere; and the whole was settled. They were only 
concerned that the house could accommodate no more; and 
yet perhaps, by “putting the children away in the maid’s 
room, or swinging a cot somewhere,” they could hardly 
bear to think of not finding room for two or three besides, 
supposing they might wish to stay; though, with regard to 
any attendance on Miss Musgrove, there need not be the 
least uneasiness in leaving her to Mrs Harville’s care 
entirely. Mrs Harville was a very experienced nurse, and 
her nursery-maid, who had lived with her long, and gone 
about with her everywhere, was just such another. Between 
these two, she could want no possible attendance by day or 
night. And all this was said with a truth and sincerity of 
feeling irresistible. 

Charles, Henrietta, and Captain Wentworth were the 
three in consultation, and for a little while it was only an 
interchange of perplexity and terror. “Uppercross, the 
necessity of some one’s going to Uppercross; the news to 
be conveyed; how it could be broken to Mr and Mrs 
Musgrove; the lateness of the morning; an hour already 
gone since they ought to have been off; the impossibility of 
being in tolerable time.” At first, they were capable of 
nothing more to the purpose than such exclamations; but, 
after a while, Captain Wentworth, exerting himself, said — 

“We must be decided, and without the loss of another 
minute. Every minute is valuable. Some one must resolve 
on being off for Uppercross instantly. Musgrove, either you 
or I must go.” 

Charles agreed, but declared his resolution of not going 
away. He would be as little incumbrance as possible to 
Captain and Mrs Harville; but as to leaving his sister in 
such a state, he neither ought, nor would. So far it was 
decided; and Henrietta at first declared the same. She, 


however, was soon persuaded to think differently. The 
usefulness of her staying! She who had not been able to 
remain in Louisa’s room, or to look at her, without 
sufferings which made her worse than helpless! She was 
forced to acknowledge that she could do no good, yet was 
still unwilling to be away, till, touched by the thought of her 
father and mother, she gave it up; she consented, she was 
anxious to be at home. 

The plan had reached this point, when Anne, coming 
quietly down from Louisa’s room, could not but hear what 
followed, for the parlour door was open. 

“Then it is settled, Musgrove,” cried Captain Wentworth, 
“that you stay, and that I take care of your sister home. But 
as to the rest, as to the others, if one stays to assist Mrs 
Harville, I think it need be only one. Mrs Charles Musgrove 
will, of course, wish to get back to her children; but if Anne 
will stay, no one so proper, so capable as Anne.” 

She paused a moment to recover from the emotion of 
hearing herself so spoken of. The other two warmly agreed 
with what he said, and she then appeared. 

“You will stay, I am sure; you will stay and nurse her;” 
cried he, turning to her and speaking with a glow, and yet a 
gentleness, which seemed almost restoring the past. She 
coloured deeply, and he recollected himself and moved 
away. She expressed herself most willing, ready, happy to 
remain. “It was what she had been thinking of, and wishing 
to be allowed to do. A bed on the floor in Louisa’s room 
would be sufficient for her, if Mrs Harville would but think 
so.” 

One thing more, and all seemed arranged. Though it was 
rather desirable that Mr and Mrs Musgrove should be 
previously alarmed by some share of delay; yet the time 
required by the Uppercross horses to take them back, 
would be a dreadful extension of suspense; and Captain 
Wentworth proposed, and Charles Musgrove agreed, that it 
would be much better for him to take a chaise from the inn, 


and leave Mr Musgrove’s carriage and horses to be sent 
home the next morning early, when there would be the 
farther advantage of sending an account of Louisa’s night. 

Captain Wentworth now hurried off to get everything 
ready on his part, and to be soon followed by the two 
ladies. When the plan was made known to Mary, however, 
there was an end of all peace in it. She was so wretched 
and so vehement, complained so much of injustice in being 
expected to go away instead of Anne; Anne, who was 
nothing to Louisa, while she was her sister, and had the 
best right to stay in Henrietta’s stead! Why was not she to 
be as useful as Anne? And to go home without Charles, too, 
without her husband! No, it was too unkind. And in short, 
she said more than her husband could long withstand, and 
as none of the others could oppose when he gave way, there 
was no help for it; the change of Mary for Anne was 
inevitable. 

Anne had never submitted more reluctantly to the jealous 
and ill-judging claims of Mary; but so it must be, and they 
set off for the town, Charles taking care of his sister, and 
Captain Benwick attending to her. She gave a moment’s 
recollection, as they hurried along, to _ the little 
circumstances which the same spots had witnessed earlier 
in the morning. There she had listened to Henrietta’s 
schemes for Dr Shirley’s leaving Uppercross; farther on, 
she had first seen Mr Elliot; a moment seemed all that 
could now be given to any one but Louisa, or those who 
were wrapt up in her welfare. 

Captain Benwick was most considerately attentive to her; 
and, united as they all seemed by the distress of the day, 
she felt an increasing degree of good-will towards him, and 
a pleasure even in thinking that it might, perhaps, be the 
occasion of continuing their acquaintance. 

Captain Wentworth was on the watch for them, and a 
chaise and four in waiting, stationed for their convenience 
in the lowest part of the street; but his evident surprise and 


vexation at the substitution of one sister for the other, the 
change in his countenance, the astonishment, the 
expressions begun and suppressed, with which Charles was 
listened to, made but a mortifying reception of Anne; or 
must at least convince her that she was valued only as she 
could be useful to Louisa. 

She endeavoured to be composed, and to be just. Without 
emulating the feelings of an Emma towards her Henry, she 
would have attended on Louisa with a zeal above the 
common claims of regard, for his sake; and she hoped he 
would not long be so unjust as to suppose she would shrink 
unnecessarily from the office of a friend. 

In the mean while she was in the carriage. He had 
handed them both in, and placed himself between them; 
and in this manner, under these circumstances, full of 
astonishment and emotion to Anne, she quitted Lyme. How 
the long stage would pass; how it was to affect their 
manners; what was to be their sort of intercourse, she 
could not foresee. It was all quite natural, however. He was 
devoted to Henrietta; always turning towards her; and 
when he spoke at all, always with the view of supporting 
her hopes and raising her spirits. In general, his voice and 
manner were studiously calm. To spare Henrietta from 
agitation seemed the governing principle. Once only, when 
she had been grieving over the last ill-judged, ill-fated walk 
to the Cobb, bitterly lamenting that it ever had been 
thought of, he burst forth, as if wholly overcome — 

“Don’t talk of it, don’t talk of it,” he cried. “Oh God! that 
I had not given way to her at the fatal moment! Had I done 
as I ought! But so eager and so resolute! Dear, sweet 
Louisa!” 

Anne wondered whether it ever occurred to him now, to 
question the justness of his own previous opinion as to the 
universal felicity and advantage of firmness of character; 
and whether it might not strike him that, like all other 
qualities of the mind, it should have its proportions and 


limits. She thought it could scarcely escape him to feel that 
a persuadable temper might sometimes be as much in 
favour of happiness as a very resolute character. 

They got on fast. Anne was astonished to recognise the 
same hills and the same objects so soon. Their actual 
speed, heightened by some dread of the conclusion, made 
the road appear but half as long as on the day before. It 
was growing quite dusk, however, before they were in the 
neighbourhood of Uppercross, and there had been total 
silence among them for some time, Henrietta leaning back 
in the corner, with a shawl over her face, giving the hope of 
her having cried herself to sleep; when, as they were going 
up their last hill, Anne found herself all at once addressed 
by Captain Wentworth. In a low, cautious voice, he said: — 

“T have been considering what we had best do. She must 
not appear at first. She could not stand it. I have been 
thinking whether you had not better remain in the carriage 
with her, while I go in and break it to Mr and Mrs 
Musgrove. Do you think this is a good plan?” 

She did: he was satisfied, and said no more. But the 
remembrance of the appeal remained a pleasure to her, as 
a proof of friendship, and of deference for her judgement, a 
great pleasure; and when it became a sort of parting proof, 
its value did not lessen. 

When the distressing communication at Uppercross was 
over, and he had seen the father and mother quite as 
composed as could be hoped, and the daughter all the 
better for being with them, he announced his intention of 
returning in the same carriage to Lyme; and when the 
horses were baited, he was off. 


VOLUME II. 


Chapter 13 


The remainder of Anne’s’ time at  Uppercross, 
comprehending only two days, was spent entirely at the 
Mansion House; and she had the satisfaction of knowing 
herself extremely useful there, both as an immediate 
companion, and as assisting in all those arrangements for 
the future, which, in Mr and Mrs Musgrove’s distressed 
state of spirits, would have been difficulties. 

They had an early account from Lyme the next morning. 
Louisa was much the same. No symptoms worse than 
before had appeared. Charles came a few hours afterwards, 
to bring a later and more particular account. He was 
tolerably cheerful. A speedy cure must not be hoped, but 
everything was going on as well as the nature of the case 
admitted. In speaking of the Harvilles, he seemed unable to 
satisfy his own sense of their kindness, especially of Mrs 
Harville’s exertions as a nurse. “She really left nothing for 
Mary to do. He and Mary had been persuaded to go early to 
their inn last night. Mary had been hysterical again this 
morning. When he came away, she was going to walk out 
with Captain Benwick, which, he hoped, would do her good. 
He almost wished she had been prevailed on to come home 
the day before; but the truth was, that Mrs Harville left 
nothing for anybody to do.” 

Charles was to return to Lyme the same afternoon, and 
his father had at first half a mind to go with him, but the 
ladies could not consent. It would be going only to multiply 
trouble to the others, and increase his own distress; and a 
much better scheme followed and was acted upon. A chaise 
was sent for from Crewkherne, and Charles conveyed back 
a far more useful person in the old nursery-maid of the 
family, one who having brought up all the children, and 
seen the very last, the lingering and long-petted Master 


Harry, sent to school after his brothers, was now living in 
her deserted nursery to mend stockings and dress all the 
blains and bruises she could get near her, and who, 
consequently, was only too happy in being allowed to go 
and help nurse dear Miss Louisa. Vague wishes of getting 
Sarah thither, had occurred before to Mrs Musgrove and 
Henrietta; but without Anne, it would hardly have been 
resolved on, and found practicable so soon. 

They were indebted, the next day, to Charles Hayter, for 
all the minute knowledge of Louisa, which it was so 
essential to obtain every twenty-four hours. He made it his 
business to go to Lyme, and his account was still 
encouraging. The intervals of sense and consciousness 
were believed to be stronger. Every report agreed in 
Captain Wentworth’s appearing fixed in Lyme. 

Anne was to leave them on the morrow, an event which 
they all dreaded. “What should they do without her? They 
were wretched comforters for one another.” And so much 
was Said in this way, that Anne thought she could not do 
better than impart among them the general inclination to 
which she was privy, and persuaded them all to go to Lyme 
at once. She had little difficulty; it was soon determined 
that they would go; go to-morrow, fix themselves at the inn, 
or get into lodgings, as it suited, and there remain till dear 
Louisa could be moved. They must be taking off some 
trouble from the good people she was with; they might at 
least relieve Mrs Harville from the care of her own 
children; and in short, they were so happy in the decision, 
that Anne was delighted with what she had done, and felt 
that she could not spend her last morning at Uppercross 
better than in assisting their preparations, and sending 
them off at an early hour, though her being left to the 
solitary range of the house was the consequence. 

She was the last, excepting the little boys at the cottage, 
she was the very last, the only remaining one of all that had 
filled and animated both houses, of all that had given 


Uppercross its cheerful character. A few days had made a 
change indeed! 

If Louisa recovered, it would all be well again. More than 
former happiness would be restored. There could not be a 
doubt, to her mind there was none, of what would follow 
her recovery. A few months hence, and the room now so 
deserted, occupied but by her silent, pensive self, might be 
filled again with all that was happy and gay, all that was 
glowing and bright in prosperous love, all that was most 
unlike Anne Elliot! 

An hour’s complete leisure for such reflections as these, 
on a dark November day, a small thick rain almost blotting 
out the very few objects ever to be discerned from the 
windows, was enough to make the sound of Lady Russell’s 
carriage exceedingly welcome; and yet, though desirous to 
be gone, she could not quit the Mansion House, or look an 
adieu to the Cottage, with its black, dripping and 
comfortless veranda, or even notice through the misty 
glasses the last humble tenements of the village, without a 
saddened heart. Scenes had passed in Uppercross which 
made it precious. It stood the record of many sensations of 
pain, once severe, but now softened; and of some instances 
of relenting feeling, some breathings of friendship and 
reconciliation, which could never be looked for again, and 
which could never cease to be dear. She left it all behind 
her, all but the recollection that such things had been. 

Anne had never entered Kellynch since her quitting Lady 
Russell’s house in September. It had not been necessary, 
and the few occasions of its being possible for her to go to 
the Hall she had contrived to evade and escape from. Her 
first return was to resume her place in the modern and 
elegant apartments of the Lodge, and to gladden the eyes 
of its mistress. 

There was some anxiety mixed with Lady Russell’s joy in 
meeting her. She knew who had been frequenting 
Uppercross. But happily, either Anne was improved in 


plumpness and looks, or Lady Russell fancied her so; and 
Anne, in receiving her compliments on the occasion, had 
the amusement of connecting them with the silent 
admiration of her cousin, and of hoping that she was to be 
blessed with a second spring of youth and beauty. 

When they came to converse, she was soon sensible of 
some mental change. The subjects of which her heart had 
been full on leaving Kellynch, and which she had felt 
slighted, and been compelled to smother among the 
Musgroves, were now become but of secondary interest. 
She had lately lost sight even of her father and sister and 
Bath. Their concerns had been sunk under those of 
Uppercross; and when Lady Russell reverted to their 
former hopes and fears, and spoke her satisfaction in the 
house in Camden Place, which had been taken, and her 
regret that Mrs Clay should still be with them, Anne would 
have been ashamed to have it known how much more she 
was thinking of Lyme and Louisa Musgrove, and all her 
acquaintance there; how much more interesting to her was 
the home and the friendship of the Harvilles and Captain 
Benwick, than her own father’s house in Camden Place, or 
her own sister’s intimacy with Mrs Clay. She was actually 
forced to exert herself to meet Lady Russell with anything 
like the appearance of equal solicitude, on topics which had 
by nature the first claim on her. 

There was a little awkwardness at first in their discourse 
on another subject. They must speak of the accident at 
Lyme. Lady Russell had not been arrived five minutes the 
day before, when a full account of the whole had burst on 
her; but still it must be talked of, she must make enquiries, 
she must regret the imprudence, lament the result, and 
Captain Wentworth’s name must be mentioned by both. 
Anne was conscious of not doing it so well as Lady Russell. 
She could not speak the name, and look straight forward to 
Lady Russell’s eye, till she had adopted the expedient of 
telling her briefly what she thought of the attachment 


between him and Louisa. When this was told, his name 
distressed her no longer. 

Lady Russell had only to listen composedly, and wish 
them happy, but internally her heart revelled in angry 
pleasure, in pleased contempt, that the man who at twenty- 
three had seemed to understand somewhat of the value of 
an Anne Elliot, should, eight years afterwards, be charmed 
by a Louisa Musgrove. 

The first three or four days passed most quietly, with no 
circumstance to mark them excepting the receipt of a note 
or two from Lyme, which found their way to Anne, she 
could not tell how, and brought a rather improving account 
of Louisa. At the end of that period, Lady Russell’s 
politeness could repose no longer, and the fainter self- 
threatenings of the past became in a decided tone, “I must 
call on Mrs Croft; I really must call upon her soon. Anne, 
have you courage to go with me, and pay a visit in that 
house? It will be some trial to us both.” 

Anne did not shrink from it; on the contrary, she truly felt 
as she said, in observing — 

“T think you are very likely to suffer the most of the two; 
your feelings are less reconciled to the change than mine. 
By remaining in the neighbourhood, I am become inured to 
it.” 

She could have said more on the subject; for she had in 
fact so high an opinion of the Crofts, and considered her 
father so very fortunate in his tenants, felt the parish to be 
so sure of a good example, and the poor of the best 
attention and relief, that however sorry and ashamed for 
the necessity of the removal, she could not but in 
conscience feel that they were gone who deserved not to 
stay, and that Kellynch Hall had passed into better hands 
than its owners’. These convictions must unquestionably 
have their own pain, and severe was its kind; but they 
precluded that pain which Lady Russell would suffer in 


entering the house again, and returning through the well- 
known apartments. 

In such moments Anne had no power of saying to herself, 
“These rooms ought to belong only to us. Oh, how fallen in 
their destination! How unworthily occupied! An ancient 
family to be so driven away! Strangers filling their place!” 
No, except when she thought of her mother, and 
remembered where she had been used to sit and preside, 
she had no sigh of that description to heave. 

Mrs Croft always met her with a kindness which gave her 
the pleasure of fancying herself a favourite, and on the 
present occasion, receiving her in that house, there was 
particular attention. 

The sad accident at Lyme was soon the prevailing topic, 
and on comparing their latest accounts of the invalid, it 
appeared that each lady dated her intelligence from the 
same hour of yestermorn; that Captain Wentworth had 
been in Kellynch yesterday (the first time since the 
accident), had brought Anne the last note, which she had 
not been able to trace the exact steps of; had staid a few 
hours and then returned again to Lyme, and without any 
present intention of quitting it any more. He had enquired 
after her, she found, particularly; had expressed his hope of 
Miss Elliot’s not being the worse for her exertions, and had 
spoken of those exertions as great. This was handsome, and 
gave her more pleasure than almost anything else could 
have done. 

As to the sad catastrophe itself, it could be canvassed 
only in one style by a couple of steady, sensible women, 
whose judgements had to work on ascertained events; and 
it was perfectly decided that it had been the consequence 
of much thoughtlessness and much imprudence; that its 
effects were most alarming, and that it was frightful to 
think, how long Miss Musgrove’s recovery might yet be 
doubtful, and how liable she would still remain to suffer 


from the concussion hereafter! The Admiral wound it up 
summarily by exclaiming — 

“Ay, a very bad business indeed. A new sort of way this, 
for a young fellow to be making love, by breaking his 
mistress’s head, is not it, Miss Elliot? This is breaking a 
head and giving a plaster, truly!” 

Admiral Croft’s manners were not quite of the tone to 
suit Lady Russell, but they delighted Anne. His goodness of 
heart and simplicity of character were irresistible. 

“Now, this must be very bad for you,” said he, suddenly 
rousing from a little reverie, “to be coming and finding us 
here. I had not recollected it before, I declare, but it must 
be very bad. But now, do not stand upon ceremony. Get up 
and go over all the rooms in the house if you like it.” 

“Another time, Sir, I thank you, not now.” 

“Well, whenever it suits you. You can slip in from the 
shrubbery at any time; and there you will find we keep our 
umbrellas hanging up by that door. A good place is not it? 
But,” (checking himself), “you will not think it a good place, 
for yours were always kept in the butler’s room. Ay, so it 
always is, I believe. One man’s ways may be as good as 
another’s, but we all like our own best. And so you must 
judge for yourself, whether it would be better for you to go 
about the house or not.” 

Anne, finding she might decline it, did so, very gratefully. 

“We have made very few changes either,” continued the 
Admiral, after thinking a moment. “Very few. We told you 
about the laundry-door, at Uppercross. That has been a 
very great improvement. The wonder was, how any family 
upon earth could bear with the inconvenience of its 
opening as it did, so long! You will tell Sir Walter what we 
have done, and that Mr Shepherd thinks it the greatest 
improvement the house ever had. Indeed, I must do 
ourselves the justice to say, that the few alterations we 
have made have been all very much for the better. My wife 
should have the credit of them, however. I have done very 


little besides sending away some of the large looking- 
glasses from my dressing-room, which was your father’s. A 
very good man, and very much the gentleman I am sure: 
but I should think, Miss Elliot,” (looking with serious 
reflection), “I should think he must be rather a dressy man 
for his time of life. Such a number of looking-glasses! oh 
Lord! there was no getting away from one’s self. So I got 
Sophy to lend me a hand, and we soon shifted their 
quarters; and now I am quite snug, with my little shaving 
glass in one corner, and another great thing that I never go 
near.” 

Anne, amused in spite of herself, was rather distressed 
for an answer, and the Admiral, fearing he might not have 
been civil enough, took up the subject again, to say — 

“The next time you write to your good father, Miss Elliot, 
pray give him my compliments and Mrs Croft’s, and say 
that we are settled here quite to our liking, and have no 
fault at all to find with the place. The breakfast-room 
chimney smokes a little, I grant you, but it is only when the 
wind is due north and blows hard, which may not happen 
three times a winter. And take it altogether, now that we 
have been into most of the houses hereabouts and can 
judge, there is not one that we like better than this. Pray 
say so, with my compliments. He will be glad to hear it.” 

Lady Russell and Mrs Croft were very well pleased with 
each other: but the acquaintance which this visit began was 
fated not to proceed far at present; for when it was 
returned, the Crofts announced themselves to be going 
away for a few weeks, to visit their connexions in the north 
of the county, and probably might not be at home again 
before Lady Russell would be removing to Bath. 

So ended all danger to Anne of meeting Captain 
Wentworth at Kellynch Hall, or of seeing him in company 
with her friend. Everything was safe enough, and she 
smiled over the many anxious feelings she had wasted on 
the subject. 


Chapter 14 


Though Charles and Mary had remained at Lyme much 
longer after Mr and Mrs Musgrove’s going than Anne 
conceived they could have been at all wanted, they were 
yet the first of the family to be at home again; and as soon 
as possible after their return to Uppercross they drove over 
to the Lodge. They had left Louisa beginning to sit up; but 
her head, though clear, was exceedingly weak, and her 
nerves susceptible to the highest extreme of tenderness; 
and though she might be pronounced to be altogether 
doing very well, it was still impossible to say when she 
might be able to bear the removal home; and her father and 
mother, who must return in time to receive their younger 
children for the Christmas holidays, had hardly a hope of 
being allowed to bring her with them. 

They had been all in lodgings together. Mrs Musgrove 
had got Mrs Harville’s children away as much as she could, 
every possible supply from Uppercross had been furnished, 
to lighten the inconvenience to the Harvilles, while the 
Harvilles had been wanting them to come to dinner every 
day; and in short, it seemed to have been only a struggle on 
each side as to which should be most disinterested and 
hospitable. 

Mary had had her evils; but upon the whole, as was 
evident by her staying so long, she had found more to enjoy 
than to suffer. Charles Hayter had been at Lyme oftener 
than suited her; and when they dined with the Harvilles 
there had been only a maid-servant to wait, and at first Mrs 
Harville had always given Mrs Musgrove precedence; but 
then, she had received so very handsome an apology from 
her on finding out whose daughter she was, and there had 
been so much going on every day, there had been so many 
walks between their lodgings and the Harvilles, and she 


had got books from the library, and changed them so often, 
that the balance had certainly been much in favour of 
Lyme. She had been taken to Charmouth too, and she had 
bathed, and she had gone to church, and there were a 
great many more people to look at in the church at Lyme 
than at Uppercross; and all this, joined to the sense of 
being so very useful, had made really an agreeable 
fortnight. 

Anne enquired after Captain Benwick, Mary’s face was 
clouded directly. Charles laughed. 

“Oh! Captain Benwick is very well, I believe, but he is a 
very odd young man. I do not know what he would be at. 
We asked him to come home with us for a day or two: 
Charles undertook to give him some shooting, and he 
seemed quite delighted, and, for my part, I thought it was 
all settled; when behold! on Tuesday night, he made a very 
awkward sort of excuse; ‘he never shot’ and he had ‘been 
quite misunderstood,’ and he had promised this and he had 
promised that, and the end of it was, I found, that he did 
not mean to come. I suppose he was afraid of finding it dull; 
but upon my word I should have thought we were lively 
enough at the Cottage for such a heart-broken man as 
Captain Benwick.” 

Charles laughed again and said, “Now Mary, you know 
very well how it really was. It was all your doing,” (turning 
to Anne.) “He fancied that if he went with us, he should find 
you close by: he fancied everybody to be living in 
Uppercross; and when he discovered that Lady Russell 
lived three miles off, his heart failed him, and he had not 
courage to come. That is the fact, upon my honour, Mary 
knows it is.” 

But Mary did not give into it very graciously, whether 
from not considering Captain Benwick entitled by birth and 
situation to be in love with an Elliot, or from not wanting to 
believe Anne a greater attraction to Uppercross than 
herself, must be left to be guessed. Anne’s good-will, 


however, was not to be lessened by what she heard. She 
boldly acknowledged herself flattered, and continued her 
enquiries. 

“Oh! he talks of you,” cried Charles, “in such terms—” 
Mary interrupted him. “I declare, Charles, I never heard 
him mention Anne twice all the time I was there. I declare, 
Anne, he never talks of you at all.” 

“No,” admitted Charles, “I do not know that he ever 
does, in a general way; but however, it is a very clear thing 
that he admires you exceedingly. His head is full of some 
books that he is reading upon your recommendation, and 
he wants to talk to you about them; he has found out 
something or other in one of them which he thinks — oh! I 
cannot pretend to remember it, but it was something very 
fine — I overheard him telling Henrietta all about it; and 
then ‘Miss Elliot’ was spoken of in the highest terms! Now 
Mary, I declare it was so, I heard it myself, and you were in 
the other room. ‘Elegance, sweetness, beauty.’ Oh! there 
was no end of Miss Elliot’s charms.” 

“And I am sure,” cried Mary, warmly, “it was a very little 
to his credit, if he did. Miss Harville only died last June. 
Such a heart is very little worth having; is it, Lady Russell? 
I am sure you will agree with me.” 

“T must see Captain Benwick before I decide,” said Lady 
Russell, smiling. 

“And that you are very likely to do very soon, I can tell 
you, ma’am,” said Charles. “Though he had not nerves for 
coming away with us, and setting off again afterwards to 
pay a formal visit here, he will make his way over to 
Kellynch one day by himself, you may depend on it. I told 
him the distance and the road, and I told him of the 
church’s being so very well worth seeing; for as he has a 
taste for those sort of things, I thought that would be a 
good excuse, and he listened with all his understanding and 
soul; and I am sure from his manner that you will have him 
calling here soon. So, I give you notice, Lady Russell.” 


“Any acquaintance of Anne’s will always be welcome to 
me,” was Lady Russell’s kind answer. 

“Oh! as to being Anne’s acquaintance,” said Mary, “I 
think he is rather my acquaintance, for I have been seeing 
him every day this last fortnight.” 

“Well, as your joint acquaintance, then, I shall be very 
happy to see Captain Benwick.” 

“You will not find anything very agreeable in him, I 
assure you, ma’am. He is one of the dullest young men that 
ever lived. He has walked with me, sometimes, from one 
end of the sands to the other, without saying a word. He is 
not at all a well-bred young man. I am sure you will not like 
him.” 

“There we differ, Mary,” said Anne. “I think Lady Russell 
would like him. I think she would be so much pleased with 
his mind, that she would very soon see no deficiency in his 
manner.” 

“So do I, Anne,” said Charles. “I am sure Lady Russell 
would like him. He is just Lady Russell’s sort. Give him a 
book, and he will read all day long.” 

“Yes, that he will!” exclaimed Mary, tauntingly. “He will 
sit poring over his book, and not know when a person 
speaks to him, or when one drop’s one’s scissors, or 
anything that happens. Do you think Lady Russell would 
like that?” 

Lady Russell could not help laughing. “Upon my word,” 
said she, “I should not have supposed that my opinion of 
any one could have admitted of such difference of 
conjecture, steady and matter of fact as I may call myself. I 
have really a curiosity to see the person who can give 
occasion to such directly opposite notions. I wish he may be 
induced to call here. And when he does, Mary, you may 
depend upon hearing my opinion; but I am determined not 
to judge him beforehand.” 

“You will not like him, I will answer for it.” 


Lady Russell began talking of something else. Mary 
spoke with animation of their meeting with, or rather 
missing, Mr Elliot so extraordinarily. 

“He is a man,” said Lady Russell, “whom I have no wish 
to see. His declining to be on cordial terms with the head of 
his family, has left a very strong impression in his disfavour 
with me.” 

This decision checked Mary’s eagerness, and stopped her 
short in the midst of the Elliot countenance. 

With regard to Captain Wentworth, though Anne 
hazarded no enquiries, there was voluntary communication 
sufficient. His spirits had been greatly recovering lately as 
might be expected. As Louisa improved, he had improved, 
and he was now quite a different creature from what he 
had been the first week. He had not seen Louisa; and was 
so extremely fearful of any ill consequence to her from an 
interview, that he did not press for it at all; and, on the 
contrary, seemed to have a plan of going away for a week 
or ten days, till her head was stronger. He had talked of 
going down to Plymouth for a week, and wanted to 
persuade Captain Benwick to go with him; but, as Charles 
maintained to the last, Captain Benwick seemed much 
more disposed to ride over to Kellynch. 

There can be no doubt that Lady Russell and Anne were 
both occasionally thinking of Captain Benwick, from this 
time. Lady Russell could not hear the door-bell without 
feeling that it might be his herald; nor could Anne return 
from any stroll of solitary indulgence in her father’s 
grounds, or any visit of charity in the village, without 
wondering whether she might see him or hear of him. 
Captain Benwick came not, however. He was either less 
disposed for it than Charles had imagined, or he was too 
shy; and after giving him a week’s indulgence, Lady Russell 
determined him to be unworthy of the interest which he 
had been beginning to excite. 


The Musgroves came back to receive their happy boys 
and girls from school, bringing with them Mrs Harville’s 
little children, to improve the noise of Uppercross, and 
lessen that of Lyme. Henrietta remained with Louisa; but 
all the rest of the family were again in their usual quarters. 

Lady Russell and Anne paid their compliments to them 
once, when Anne could not but feel that Uppercross was 
already quite alive again. Though neither Henrietta, nor 
Louisa, nor Charles Hayter, nor Captain Wentworth were 
there, the room presented as strong a contrast as could be 
wished to the last state she had seen it in. 

Immediately surrounding Mrs Musgrove were the little 
Harvilles, whom she was sedulously guarding from the 
tyranny of the two children from the Cottage, expressly 
arrived to amuse them. On one side was a table occupied 
by some chattering girls, cutting up silk and gold paper; 
and on the other were tressels and trays, bending under 
the weight of brawn and cold pies, where riotous boys were 
holding high revel; the whole completed by a roaring 
Christmas fire, which seemed determined to be heard, in 
spite of all the noise of the others. Charles and Mary also 
came in, of course, during their visit, and Mr Musgrove 
made a point of paying his respects to Lady Russell, and sat 
down close to her for ten minutes, talking with a very 
raised voice, but from the clamour of the children on his 
knees, generally in vain. It was a fine family-piece. 

Anne, judging from her own temperament, would have 
deemed such a domestic hurricane a bad restorative of the 
nerves, which Louisa’s illness must have so greatly shaken. 
But Mrs Musgrove, who got Anne near her on purpose to 
thank her most cordially, again and again, for all her 
attentions to them, concluded a short recapitulation of 
what she had suffered herself by observing, with a happy 
glance round the room, that after all she had gone through, 
nothing was so likely to do her good as a little quiet 
cheerfulness at home. 


Louisa was now recovering apace. Her mother could 
even think of her being able to join their party at home, 
before her brothers and sisters went to school again. The 
Harvilles had promised to come with her and stay at 
Uppercross, whenever she returned. Captain Wentworth 
was gone, for the present, to see his brother in Shropshire. 

“T hope I shall remember, in future,” said Lady Russell, 
as soon as they were reseated in the carriage, “not to call 
at Uppercross in the Christmas holidays.” 

Everybody has their taste in noises as well as in other 
matters; and sounds are quite innoxious, or most 
distressing, by their sort rather than their quantity. When 
Lady Russell not long afterwards, was entering Bath on a 
wet afternoon, and driving through the long course of 
streets from the Old Bridge to Camden Place, amidst the 
dash of other carriages, the heavy rumble of carts and 
drays, the bawling of newspapermen, muffin-men and 
milkmen, and the ceaseless clink of pattens, she made no 
complaint. No, these were noises which belonged to the 
winter pleasures; her spirits rose under their influence; and 
like Mrs Musgrove, she was feeling, though not saying, that 
after being long in the country, nothing could be so good 
for her as a little quiet cheerfulness. 

Anne did not share these feelings. She persisted in a very 
determined, though very silent disinclination for Bath; 
caught the first dim view of the extensive buildings, 
smoking in rain, without any wish of seeing them better; 
felt their progress through the streets to be, however 
disagreeable, yet too rapid; for who would be glad to see 
her when she arrived? And looked back, with fond regret, 
to the bustles of Uppercross and the seclusion of Kellynch. 

Elizabeth’s last letter had communicated a piece of news 
of some interest. Mr Elliot was in Bath. He had called in 
Camden Place; had called a second time, a third; had been 
pointedly attentive. If Elizabeth and her father did not 
deceive themselves, had been taking much pains to seek 


the acquaintance, and proclaim the value of the connection, 
as he had formerly taken pains to shew neglect. This was 
very wonderful if it were true; and Lady Russell was in a 
state of very agreeable curiosity and perplexity about Mr 
Elliot, already recanting the sentiment she had so lately 
expressed to Mary, of his being “a man whom she had no 
wish to see.” She had a great wish to see him. If he really 
sought to reconcile himself like a dutiful branch, he must 
be forgiven for having dismembered himself from the 
paternal tree. 

Anne was not animated to an equal pitch by the 
circumstance, but she felt that she would rather see Mr 
Elliot again than not, which was more than she could say 
for many other persons in Bath. 

She was put down in Camden Place; and Lady Russell 
then drove to her own lodgings, in Rivers Street. 


Chapter 15 


Sir Walter had taken a very good house in Camden Place, a 
lofty dignified situation, such as becomes a man of 
consequence; and both he and Elizabeth were settled there, 
much to their satisfaction. 

Anne entered it with a sinking heart, anticipating an 
imprisonment of many months, and anxiously saying to 
herself, “Oh! when shall I leave you again?” A degree of 
unexpected cordiality, however, in the welcome she 
received, did her good. Her father and sister were glad to 
see her, for the sake of shewing her the house and 
furniture, and met her with kindness. Her making a fourth, 
when they sat down to dinner, was noticed as an 
advantage. 

Mrs Clay was very pleasant, and very smiling, but her 
courtesies and smiles were more a matter of course. Anne 
had always felt that she would pretend what was proper on 
her arrival, but the complaisance of the others was 
unlooked for. They were evidently in excellent spirits, and 
she was soon to listen to the causes. They had no 
inclination to listen to her. After laying out for some 
compliments of being deeply regretted in their old 
neighbourhood, which Anne could not pay, they had only a 
few faint enquiries to make, before the talk must be all 
their own. Uppercross excited no interest, Kellynch very 
little: it was all Bath. 

They had the pleasure of assuring her that Bath more 
than answered their expectations in every respect. Their 
house was undoubtedly the best in Camden Place; their 
drawing-rooms had many decided advantages over all the 
others which they had either seen or heard of, and the 
superiority was not less in the style of the fitting-up, or the 
taste of the furniture. Their acquaintance was exceedingly 


sought after. Everybody was wanting to visit them. They 
had drawn back from many introductions, and still were 
perpetually having cards left by people of whom they knew 
nothing. 

Here were funds of enjoyment. Could Anne wonder that 
her father and sister were happy? She might not wonder, 
but she must sigh that her father should feel no 
degradation in his change, should see nothing to regret in 
the duties and dignity of the resident landholder, should 
find so much to be vain of in the littlenesses of a town; and 
she must sigh, and smile, and wonder too, as Elizabeth 
threw open the folding-doors and walked with exultation 
from one drawing-room to the other, boasting of their 
space; at the possibility of that woman, who had been 
mistress of Kellynch Hall, finding extent to be proud of 
between two walls, perhaps thirty feet asunder. 

But this was not all which they had to make them happy. 
They had Mr Elliot too. Anne had a great deal to hear of Mr 
Elliot. He was not only pardoned, they were delighted with 
him. He had been in Bath about a fortnight; (he had passed 
through Bath in November, in his way to London, when the 
intelligence of Sir Walter’s being settled there had of 
course reached him, though only twenty-four hours in the 
place, but he had not been able to avail himself of it;) but 
he had now been a fortnight in Bath, and his first object on 
arriving, had been to leave his card in Camden Place, 
following it up by such assiduous endeavours to meet, and 
when they did meet, by such great openness of conduct, 
such readiness to apologize for the past, such solicitude to 
be received as a relation again, that their former good 
understanding was completely re-established. 

They had not a fault to find in him. He had explained 
away all the appearance of neglect on his own side. It had 
originated in misapprehension entirely. He had never had 
an idea of throwing himself off; he had feared that he was 
thrown off, but knew not why, and delicacy had kept him 


silent. Upon the hint of having spoken disrespectfully or 
carelessly of the family and the family honours, he was 
quite indignant. He, who had ever boasted of being an 
Elliot, and whose feelings, as to connection, were only too 
strict to suit the unfeudal tone of the present day. He was 
astonished, indeed, but his character and general conduct 
must refute it. He could refer Sir Walter to all who knew 
him; and certainly, the pains he had been taking on this, the 
first opportunity of reconciliation, to be restored to the 
footing of a relation and heir-presumptive, was a strong 
proof of his opinions on the subject. 

The circumstances of his marriage, too, were found to 
admit of much extenuation. This was an article not to be 
entered on by himself; but a very intimate friend of his, a 
Colonel Wallis, a highly respectable man, perfectly the 
gentleman, (and not an ill-looking man, Sir Walter added), 
who was living in very good style in Marlborough Buildings, 
and had, at his own particular request, been admitted to 
their acquaintance through Mr Elliot, had mentioned one or 
two things relative to the marriage, which made a material 
difference in the discredit of it. 

Colonel Wallis had known Mr Elliot long, had been well 
acquainted also with his wife, had perfectly understood the 
whole story. She was certainly not a woman of family, but 
well educated, accomplished, rich, and excessively in love 
with his friend. There had been the charm. She had sought 
him. Without that attraction, not all her money would have 
tempted Elliot, and Sir Walter was, moreover, assured of 
her having been a very fine woman. Here was a great deal 
to soften the business. A very fine woman with a large 
fortune, in love with him! Sir Walter seemed to admit it as 
complete apology; and though Elizabeth could not see the 
circumstance in quite so favourable a light, she allowed it 
be a great extenuation. 

Mr Elliot had called repeatedly, had dined with them 
once, evidently delighted by the distinction of being asked, 


for they gave no dinners in general; delighted, in short, by 
every proof of cousinly notice, and placing his whole 
happiness in being on intimate terms in Camden Place. 

Anne listened, but without quite understanding it. 
Allowances, large allowances, she knew, must be made for 
the ideas of those who spoke. She heard it all under 
embellishment. All that sounded extravagant or irrational 
in the progress of the reconciliation might have no origin 
but in the language of the relators. Still, however, she had 
the sensation of there being something more than 
immediately appeared, in Mr Elliot’s wishing, after an 
interval of so many years, to be well received by them. In a 
worldly view, he had nothing to gain by being on terms with 
Sir Walter; nothing to risk by a state of variance. In all 
probability he was already the richer of the two, and the 
Kellynch estate would as surely be his hereafter as the title. 
A sensible man, and he had looked like a very sensible man, 
why should it be an object to him? She could only offer one 
solution; it was, perhaps, for Elizabeth’s sake. There might 
really have been a liking formerly, though convenience and 
accident had drawn him a different way; and now that he 
could afford to please himself, he might mean to pay his 
addresses to her. Elizabeth was certainly very handsome, 
with well-bred, elegant manners, and her character might 
never have been penetrated by Mr Elliot, knowing her but 
in public, and when very young himself. How her temper 
and understanding might bear the investigation of his 
present keener time of life was another concern and rather 
a fearful one. Most earnestly did she wish that he might not 
be too nice, or too observant if Elizabeth were his object; 
and that Elizabeth was disposed to believe herself so, and 
that her friend Mrs Clay was encouraging the idea, seemed 
apparent by a glance or two between them, while Mr 
Elliot’s frequent visits were talked of. 

Anne mentioned the glimpses she had had of him at 
Lyme, but without being much attended to. “Oh! yes, 


perhaps, it had been Mr Elliot. They did not know. It might 
be him, perhaps.” They could not listen to her description 
of him. They were describing him themselves; Sir Walter 
especially. He did justice to his very gentlemanlike 
appearance, his air of elegance and fashion, his good 
shaped face, his sensible eye; but, at the same time, “must 
lament his being very much under-hung, a defect which 
time seemed to have increased; nor could he pretend to say 
that ten years had not altered almost every feature for the 
worse. Mr Elliot appeared to think that he (Sir Walter) was 
looking exactly as he had done when they last parted;” but 
Sir Walter had “not been able to return the compliment 
entirely, which had embarrassed him. He did not mean to 
complain, however. Mr Elliot was better to look at than 
most men, and he had no objection to being seen with him 
anywhere.” 

Mr Elliot, and his friends in Marlborough Buildings, were 
talked of the whole evening. “Colonel Wallis had been so 
impatient to be introduced to them! and Mr Elliot so 
anxious that he should!” and there was a Mrs Wallis, at 
present known only to them by description, as she was in 
daily expectation of her confinement; but Mr Elliot spoke of 
her as “a most charming woman, quite worthy of being 
known in Camden Place,” and as soon as she recovered 
they were to be acquainted. Sir Walter thought much of 
Mrs Wallis; she was said to be an excessively pretty woman, 
beautiful. “He longed to see her. He hoped she might make 
some amends for the many very plain faces he was 
continually passing in the streets. The worst of Bath was 
the number of its plain women. He did not mean to say that 
there were no pretty women, but the number of the plain 
was out of all proportion. He had frequently observed, as 
he walked, that one handsome face would be followed by 
thirty, or five-and-thirty frights; and once, as he had stood 
in a shop on Bond Street, he had counted eighty-seven 
women go by, one after another, without there being a 


tolerable face among them. It had been a frosty morning, to 
be sure, a sharp frost, which hardly one woman in a 
thousand could stand the test of. But still, there certainly 
were a dreadful multitude of ugly women in Bath; and as 
for the men! they were infinitely worse. Such scarecrows as 
the streets were full of! It was evident how little the women 
were used to the sight of anything tolerable, by the effect 
which a man of decent appearance produced. He had never 
walked anywhere arm-in-arm with Colonel Wallis (who was 
a fine military figure, though sandy-haired) without 
observing that every woman’s eye was upon him; every 
woman’s eye was sure to be upon Colonel Wallis.” Modest 
Sir Walter! He was not allowed to escape, however. His 
daughter and Mrs Clay united in hinting that Colonel 
Wallis’s companion might have as good a figure as Colonel 
Wallis, and certainly was not sandy-haired. 

“How is Mary looking?” said Sir Walter, in the height of 
his good humour. “The last time I saw her she had a red 
nose, but I hope that may not happen every day.” 

“Oh! no, that must have been quite accidental. In general 
she has been in very good health and very good looks since 
Michaelmas.” 

“Tf I thought it would not tempt her to go out in sharp 
winds, and grow coarse, I would send her a new hat and 
pelisse.” 

Anne was considering whether she should venture to 
suggest that a gown, or a cap, would not be liable to any 
such misuse, when a knock at the door suspended 
everything. “A knock at the door! and so late! It was ten 
o’clock. Could it be Mr Elliot? They knew he was to dine in 
Lansdown Crescent. It was possible that he might stop in 
his way home to ask them how they did. They could think of 
no one else. Mrs Clay decidedly thought it Mr Elliot’s 
knock.” Mrs Clay was right. With all the state which a 
butler and foot-boy could give, Mr Elliot was ushered into 
the room. 


It was the same, the very same man, with no difference 
but of dress. Anne drew a little back, while the others 
received his compliments, and her sister his apologies for 
calling at so unusual an hour, but “he could not be so near 
without wishing to know that neither she nor her friend had 
taken cold the day before,” &c. &c; which was all as 
politely done, and as politely taken, as possible, but her 
part must follow then. Sir Walter talked of his youngest 
daughter; “Mr Elliot must give him leave to present him to 
his youngest daughter” (there was no occasion for 
remembering Mary); and Anne, smiling and blushing, very 
becomingly shewed to Mr Elliot the pretty features which 
he had by no means forgotten, and instantly saw, with 
amusement at his little start of surprise, that he had not 
been at all aware of who she was. He looked completely 
astonished, but not more astonished than pleased; his eyes 
brightened! and with the most perfect alacrity he welcomed 
the relationship, alluded to the past, and entreated to be 
received as an acquaintance already. He was quite as good- 
looking as he had appeared at Lyme, his countenance 
improved by speaking, and his manners were so exactly 
what they ought to be, so polished, so easy, so particularly 
agreeable, that she could compare them in excellence to 
only one person’s manners. They were not the same, but 
they were, perhaps, equally good. 

He sat down with them, and improved their conversation 
very much. There could be no doubt of his being a sensible 
man. Ten minutes were enough to certify that. His tone, his 
expressions, his choice of subject, his knowing where to 
stop; it was all the operation of a sensible, discerning mind. 
As soon as he could, he began to talk to her of Lyme, 
wanting to compare opinions respecting the place, but 
especially wanting to speak of the circumstance of their 
happening to be guests in the same inn at the same time; to 
give his own route, understand something of hers, and 
regret that he should have lost such an opportunity of 


paying his respects to her. She gave him a short account of 
her party and business at Lyme. His regret increased as he 
listened. He had spent his whole solitary evening in the 
room adjoining theirs; had heard voices, mirth continually; 
thought they must be a most delightful set of people, 
longed to be with them, but certainly without the smallest 
suspicion of his possessing the shadow of a right to 
introduce himself. If he had but asked who the party were! 
The name of Musgrove would have told him enough. “ Well, 
it would serve to cure him of an absurd practice of never 
asking a question at an inn, which he had adopted, when 
quite a young man, on the principal of its being very 
ungenteel to be curious. 

“The notions of a young man of one or two and twenty,” 
said he, “as to what is necessary in manners to make him 
quite the thing, are more absurd, I believe, than those of 
any other set of beings in the world. The folly of the means 
they often employ is only to be equalled by the folly of what 
they have in view.” 

But he must not be addressing his reflections to Anne 
alone: he knew it; he was soon diffused again among the 
others, and it was only at intervals that he could return to 
Lyme. 

His enquiries, however, produced at length an account of 
the scene she had been engaged in there, soon after his 
leaving the place. Having alluded to “an accident,” he must 
hear the whole. When he questioned, Sir Walter and 
Elizabeth began to question also, but the difference in their 
manner of doing it could not be unfelt. She could only 
compare Mr Elliot to Lady Russell, in the wish of really 
comprehending what had passed, and in the degree of 
concern for what she must have suffered in witnessing it. 

He staid an hour with them. The elegant little clock on 
the mantel-piece had struck “eleven with its silver sounds,” 
and the watchman was beginning to be heard at a distance 


telling the same tale, before Mr Elliot or any of them 
seemed to feel that he had been there long. 

Anne could not have supposed it possible that her first 
evening in Camden Place could have passed so well! 


Chapter 16 


There was one point which Anne, on returning to her 
family, would have been more thankful to ascertain even 
than Mr Elliot’s being in love with Elizabeth, which was, 
her father’s not being in love with Mrs Clay; and she was 
very far from easy about it, when she had been at home a 
few hours. On going down to breakfast the next morning, 
she found there had just been a decent pretence on the 
lady’s side of meaning to leave them. She could imagine 
Mrs Clay to have said, that “now Miss Anne was come, she 
could not suppose herself at all wanted;” for Elizabeth was 
replying in a sort of whisper, “That must not be any reason, 
indeed. I assure you I feel it none. She is nothing to me, 
compared with you;” and she was in full time to hear her 
father say, “My dear madam, this must not be. As yet, you 
have seen nothing of Bath. You have been here only to be 
useful. You must not run away from us now. You must stay 
to be acquainted with Mrs Wallis, the beautiful Mrs Wallis. 
To your fine mind, I well know the sight of beauty is a real 
gratification.” 

He spoke and looked so much in earnest, that Anne was 
not surprised to see Mrs Clay stealing a glance at Elizabeth 
and herself. Her countenance, perhaps, might express some 
watchfulness; but the praise of the fine mind did not appear 
to excite a thought in her sister. The lady could not but 
yield to such joint entreaties, and promise to stay. 

In the course of the same morning, Anne and her father 
chancing to be alone together, he began to compliment her 
on her improved looks; he thought her “less thin in her 
person, in her cheeks; her skin, her complexion, greatly 
improved; clearer, fresher. Had she been using any thing in 
particular?” “No, nothing.” “Merely Gowland,” he 
supposed. “No, nothing at all.” “Ha! he was surprised at 


that;” and added, “certainly you cannot do better than to 
continue as you are; you cannot be better than well; or I 
should recommend Gowland, the constant use of Gowland, 
during the spring months. Mrs Clay has been using it at my 
recommendation, and you see what it has done for her. You 
see how it has carried away her freckles.” 

If Elizabeth could but have heard this! Such personal 
praise might have struck her, especially as it did not appear 
to Anne that the freckles were at all lessened. But 
everything must take its chance. The evil of a marriage 
would be much diminished, if Elizabeth were also to marry. 
As for herself, she might always command a home with 
Lady Russell. 

Lady Russell’s composed mind and polite manners were 
put to some trial on this point, in her intercourse in 
Camden Place. The sight of Mrs Clay in such favour, and of 
Anne so overlooked, was a perpetual provocation to her 
there; and vexed her as much when she was away, as a 
person in Bath who drinks the water, gets all the new 
publications, and has a very large acquaintance, has time 
to be vexed. 

As Mr Elliot became known to her, she grew more 
charitable, or more indifferent, towards the others. His 
manners were an immediate recommendation; and on 
conversing with him she found the solid so fully supporting 
the superficial, that she was at first, as she told Anne, 
almost ready to exclaim, “Can this be Mr Elliot?” and could 
not seriously picture to herself a more agreeable or 
estimable man. Everything united in him; good 
understanding, correct opinions, knowledge of the world, 
and a warm heart. He had strong feelings of family 
attachment and family honour, without pride or weakness; 
he lived with the liberality of a man of fortune, without 
display; he judged for himself in everything essential, 
without defying public opinion in any point of worldly 
decorum. He was steady, observant, moderate, candid; 


never run away with by spirits or by selfishness, which 
fancied itself strong feeling; and yet, with a sensibility to 
what was amiable and lovely, and a value for all the 
felicities of domestic life, which characters of fancied 
enthusiasm and violent agitation seldom really possess. She 
was sure that he had not been happy in marriage. Colonel 
Wallis said it, and Lady Russell saw it; but it had been no 
unhappiness to sour his mind, nor (she began pretty soon 
to suspect) to prevent his thinking of a second choice. Her 
satisfaction in Mr Elliot outweighed all the plague of Mrs 
Clay. 

It was now some years since Anne had begun to learn 
that she and her excellent friend could sometimes think 
differently; and it did not surprise her, therefore, that Lady 
Russell should see nothing suspicious or inconsistent, 
nothing to require more motives than appeared, in Mr 
Elliot’s great desire of a reconciliation. In Lady Russell’s 
view, it was perfectly natural that Mr Elliot, at a mature 
time of life, should feel it a most desirable object, and what 
would very generally recommend him among all sensible 
people, to be on good terms with the head of his family; the 
simplest process in the world of time upon a head naturally 
clear, and only erring in the heyday of youth. Anne 
presumed, however, still to smile about it, and at last to 
mention “Elizabeth.” Lady Russell listened, and looked, and 
made only this cautious reply:—” Elizabeth! very well; time 
will explain.” 

It was a reference to the future, which Anne, after a little 
observation, felt she must submit to. She could determine 
nothing at present. In that house Elizabeth must be first; 
and she was in the habit of such general observance as 
“Miss Elliot,” that any particularity of attention seemed 
almost impossible. Mr Elliot, too, it must be remembered, 
had not been a widower seven months. A little delay on his 
side might be very excusable. In fact, Anne could never see 
the crape round his hat, without fearing that she was the 


inexcusable one, in attributing to him such imaginations; 
for though his marriage had not been very happy, still it 
had existed so many years that she could not comprehend a 
very rapid recovery from the awful impression of its being 
dissolved. 

However it might end, he was without any question their 
pleasantest acquaintance in Bath: she saw nobody equal to 
him; and it was a great indulgence now and then to talk to 
him about Lyme, which he seemed to have as lively a wish 
to see again, and to see more of, as herself. They went 
through the particulars of their first meeting a great many 
times. He gave her to understand that he had looked at her 
with some earnestness. She knew it well; and _ she 
remembered another person’s look also. 

They did not always think alike. His value for rank and 
connexion she perceived was greater than hers. It was not 
merely complaisance, it must be a liking to the cause, 
which made him enter warmly into her father and sister’s 
solicitudes on a subject which she thought unworthy to 
excite them. The Bath paper one morning announced the 
arrival of the Dowager Viscountess Dalrymple, and her 
daughter, the Honourable Miss Carteret; and all the 
comfort of No. — , Camden Place, was swept away for many 
days; for the Dalrymples (in Anne’s opinion, most 
unfortunately) were cousins of the Elliots; and the agony 
was how to introduce themselves properly. 

Anne had never seen her father and sister before in 
contact with nobility, and she must acknowledge herself 
disappointed. She had hoped better things from their high 
ideas of their own situation in life, and was reduced to form 
a wish which she had never foreseen; a wish that they had 
more pride; for “our cousins Lady Dalrymple and Miss 
Carteret;” “our cousins, the Dalrymples,” sounded in her 
ears all day long. 

Sir Walter had once been in company with the late 
viscount, but had never seen any of the rest of the family; 


and the difficulties of the case arose from there having 
been a suspension of all intercourse by letters of ceremony, 
ever since the death of that said late viscount, when, in 
consequence of a dangerous illness of Sir Walter’s at the 
same time, there had been an unlucky omission at Kellynch. 
No letter of condolence had been sent to Ireland. The 
neglect had been visited on the head of the sinner; for 
when poor Lady Elliot died herself, no letter of condolence 
was received at Kellynch, and, consequently, there was but 
too much reason to apprehend that the Dalrymples 
considered the relationship as closed. How to have this 
anxious business set to rights, and be admitted as cousins 
again, was the question: and it was a question which, in a 
more rational manner, neither Lady Russell nor Mr Elliot 
thought unimportant. “Family connexions were always 
worth preserving, good company always worth seeking; 
Lady Dalrymple had taken a house, for three months, in 
Laura Place, and would be living in style. She had been at 
Bath the year before, and Lady Russell had heard her 
spoken of as a charming woman. It was very desirable that 
the connexion should be renewed, if it could be done, 
without any compromise of propriety on the side of the 
Elliots.” 

Sir Walter, however, would choose his own means, and at 
last wrote a very fine letter of ample explanation, regret, 
and entreaty, to his right honourable cousin. Neither Lady 
Russell nor Mr Elliot could admire the letter; but it did all 
that was wanted, in bringing three lines of scrawl from the 
Dowager Viscountess. “She was very much honoured, and 
should be happy in their acquaintance.” The toils of the 
business were over, the sweets began. They visited in Laura 
Place, they had the cards of Dowager Viscountess 
Dalrymple, and the Honourable Miss Carteret, to be 
arranged wherever they might be most visible: and “Our 
cousins in Laura Place,”—” Our cousin, Lady Dalrymple and 
Miss Carteret,” were talked of to everybody. 


Anne was ashamed. Had Lady Dalrymple and her 
daughter even been very agreeable, she would still have 
been ashamed of the agitation they created, but they were 
nothing. There was no_- superiority of manner 
accomplishment, or understanding. Lady Dalrymple had 
acquired the name of “a charming woman,” because she 
had a smile and a civil answer for everybody. Miss Carteret, 
with still less to say, was so plain and so awkward, that she 
would never have been tolerated in Camden Place but for 
her birth. 

Lady Russell confessed she had expected something 
better; but yet “it was an acquaintance worth having;” and 
when Anne ventured to speak her opinion of them to Mr 
Elliot, he agreed to their being nothing in themselves, but 
still maintained that, as a family connexion, as good 
company, as those who would collect good company around 
them, they had their value. Anne smiled and said, 

“My idea of good company, Mr Elliot, is the company of 
clever, well-informed people, who have a great deal of 
conversation; that is what I call good company.” 

“You are mistaken,” said he gently, “that is not good 
company; that is the best. Good company requires only 
birth, education, and manners, and with regard to 
education is not very nice. Birth and good manners are 
essential; but a little learning is by no means a dangerous 
thing in good company; on the contrary, it will do very well. 
My cousin Anne shakes her head. She is not satisfied. She 
is fastidious. My dear cousin” (sitting down by her), “you 
have a better right to be fastidious than almost any other 
woman I know; but will it answer? Will it make you happy? 
Will it not be wiser to accept the society of those good 
ladies in Laura Place, and enjoy all the advantages of the 
connexion as far as possible? You may depend upon it, that 
they will move in the first set in Bath this winter, and as 
rank is rank, your being known to be related to them will 


have its use in fixing your family (our family let me say) in 
that degree of consideration which we must all wish for.” 

“Yes,” sighed Anne, “we shall, indeed, be known to be 
related to them!” then recollecting herself, and not wishing 
to be answered, she added, “I certainly do think there has 
been by far too much trouble taken to procure the 
acquaintance. I suppose” (smiling) “I have more pride than 
any of you; but I confess it does vex me, that we should be 
so solicitous to have the relationship acknowledged, which 
we may be very sure is a matter of perfect indifference to 
them.” 

“Pardon me, dear cousin, you are unjust in your own 
claims. In London, perhaps, in your present quiet style of 
living, it might be as you say: but in Bath; Sir Walter Elliot 
and his family will always be worth knowing: always 
acceptable as acquaintance.” 

“Well,” said Anne, “I certainly am proud, too proud to 
enjoy a welcome which depends so entirely upon place.” 

“T love your indignation,” said he; “it is very natural. But 
here you are in Bath, and the object is to be established 
here with all the credit and dignity which ought to belong 
to Sir Walter Elliot. You talk of being proud; I am called 
proud, I know, and I shall not wish to believe myself 
otherwise; for our pride, if investigated, would have the 
same object, I have no doubt, though the kind may seem a 
little different. In one point, Iam sure, my dear cousin,” (he 
continued, speaking lower, though there was no one else in 
the room) “in one point, I am sure, we must feel alike. We 
must feel that every addition to your father’s society, 
among his equals or superiors, may be of use in diverting 
his thoughts from those who are beneath him.” 

He looked, as he spoke, to the seat which Mrs Clay had 
been lately occupying: a sufficient explanation of what he 
particularly meant; and though Anne could not believe in 
their having the same sort of pride, she was pleased with 
him for not liking Mrs Clay; and her conscience admitted 


that his wishing to promote her father’s getting great 
acquaintance was more than excusable in the view of 
defeating her. 


Chapter 17 


While Sir Walter and Elizabeth were assiduously pushing 
their good fortune in Laura Place, Anne was renewing an 
acquaintance of a very different description. 

She had called on her former governess, and had heard 
from her of there being an old school-fellow in Bath, who 
had the two strong claims on her attention of past kindness 
and present suffering. Miss Hamilton, now Mrs Smith, had 
shewn her kindness in one of those periods of her life when 
it had been most valuable. Anne had gone unhappy to 
school, grieving for the loss of a mother whom she had 
dearly loved, feeling her separation from home, and 
suffering as a girl of fourteen, of strong sensibility and not 
high spirits, must suffer at such a time; and Miss Hamilton, 
three years older than herself, but still from the want of 
near relations and a settled home, remaining another year 
at school, had been useful and good to her in a way which 
had considerably lessened her misery, and could never be 
remembered with indifference. 

Miss Hamilton had left school, had married not long 
afterwards, was said to have married a man of fortune, and 
this was all that Anne had known of her, till now that their 
governess’s account brought her situation forward in a 
more decided but very different form. 

She was a widow and poor. Her husband had been 
extravagant; and at his death, about two years before, had 
left his affairs dreadfully involved. She had had difficulties 
of every sort to contend with, and in addition to these 
distresses had been afflicted with a severe rheumatic fever, 
which, finally settling in her legs, had made her for the 
present a cripple. She had come to Bath on that account, 
and was now in lodgings near the hot baths, living in a very 


humble way, unable even to afford herself the comfort of a 
servant, and of course almost excluded from society. 

Their mutual friend answered for the satisfaction which a 
visit from Miss Elliot would give Mrs Smith, and Anne 
therefore lost no time in going. She mentioned nothing of 
what she had heard, or what she intended, at home. It 
would excite no proper interest there. She only consulted 
Lady Russell, who entered thoroughly into her sentiments, 
and was most happy to convey her as near to Mrs Smith’s 
lodgings in Westgate Buildings, as Anne chose to be taken. 

The visit was paid, their acquaintance re-established, 
their interest in each other more than re-kindled. The first 
ten minutes had its awkwardness and its emotion. Twelve 
years were gone since they had parted, and each presented 
a somewhat different person from what the other had 
imagined. Twelve years had changed Anne from the 
blooming, silent, unformed girl of fifteen, to the elegant 
little woman of seven-and-twenty, with every beauty except 
bloom, and with manners as consciously right as they were 
invariably gentle; and twelve years had transformed the 
fine-looking, well-grown Miss Hamilton, in all the glow of 
health and confidence of superiority, into a poor, infirm, 
helpless widow, receiving the visit of her former protegee 
as a favour; but all that was uncomfortable in the meeting 
had soon passed away, and left only the interesting charm 
of remembering former partialities and talking over old 
times. 

Anne found in Mrs Smith the good sense and agreeable 
manners which she had almost ventured to depend on, and 
a disposition to converse and be cheerful beyond her 
expectation. Neither the dissipations of the past — and she 
had lived very much in the world — nor the restrictions of 
the present, neither sickness nor sorrow seemed to have 
closed her heart or ruined her spirits. 

In the course of a second visit she talked with great 
openness, and Anne’s astonishment increased. She could 


scarcely imagine a more cheerless situation in itself than 
Mrs Smith’s. She had been very fond of her husband: she 
had buried him. She had been used to affluence: it was 
gone. She had no child to connect her with life and 
happiness again, no relations to assist in the arrangement 
of perplexed affairs, no health to make all the rest 
supportable. Her accommodations were limited to a noisy 
parlour, and a dark bedroom behind, with no possibility of 
moving from one to the other without assistance, which 
there was only one servant in the house to afford, and she 
never quitted the house but to be conveyed into the warm 
bath. Yet, in spite of all this, Anne had reason to believe 
that she had moments only of languor and depression, to 
hours of occupation and enjoyment. How could it be? She 
watched, observed, reflected, and finally determined that 
this was not a case of fortitude or of resignation only. A 
submissive spirit might be patient, a strong understanding 
would supply resolution, but here was something more; 
here was that elasticity of mind, that disposition to be 
comforted, that power of turning readily from evil to good, 
and of finding employment which carried her out of herself, 
which was from nature alone. It was the choicest gift of 
Heaven; and Anne viewed her friend as one of those 
instances in which, by a merciful appointment, it seems 
designed to counterbalance almost every other want. 

There had been a time, Mrs Smith told her, when her 
spirits had nearly failed. She could not call herself an 
invalid now, compared with her state on first reaching Bath. 
Then she had, indeed, been a pitiable object; for she had 
caught cold on the journey, and had hardly taken 
possession of her lodgings before she was again confined to 
her bed and suffering under severe and constant pain; and 
all this among strangers, with the absolute necessity of 
having a regular nurse, and finances at that moment 
particularly unfit to meet any extraordinary expense. She 
had weathered it, however, and could truly say that it had 


done her good. It had increased her comforts by making 
her feel herself to be in good hands. She had seen too much 
of the world, to expect sudden or disinterested attachment 
anywhere, but her illness had proved to her that her 
landlady had a character to preserve, and would not use 
her ill; and she had been particularly fortunate in her 
nurse, as a sister of her landlady, a nurse by profession, and 
who had always a home in that house when unemployed, 
chanced to be at liberty just in time to attend her. “And 
she,” said Mrs Smith, “besides nursing me most admirably, 
has really proved an invaluable acquaintance. As soon as I 
could use my hands she taught me to knit, which has been 
a great amusement; and she put me in the way of making 
these little thread-cases, pin-cushions and _ card-racks, 
which you always find me so busy about, and which supply 
me with the means of doing a little good to one or two very 
poor families in this neighbourhood. She had a large 
acquaintance, of course professionally, among those who 
can afford to buy, and she disposes of my merchandise. She 
always takes the right time for applying. Everybody’s heart 
is open, you know, when they have recently escaped from 
severe pain, or are recovering the blessing of health, and 
Nurse Rooke thoroughly understands when to speak. She is 
a shrewd, intelligent, sensible woman. Hers is a line for 
seeing human nature; and she has a fund of good sense and 
observation, which, as a companion, make her infinitely 
superior to thousands of those who having only received 
‘the best education in the world,’ know nothing worth 
attending to. Call it gossip, if you will, but when Nurse 
Rooke has half an hour’s leisure to bestow on me, she is 
sure to have something to relate that is entertaining and 
profitable: something that makes one know one’s species 
better. One likes to hear what is going on, to be au fait as to 
the newest modes of being trifling and silly. To me, who live 
so much alone, her conversation, I assure you, is a treat.” 


Anne, far from wishing to cavil at the pleasure, replied, 
“T can easily believe it. Women of that class have great 
opportunities, and if they are intelligent may be well worth 
listening to. Such varieties of human nature as they are in 
the habit of witnessing! And it is not merely in its follies, 
that they are well read; for they see it occasionally under 
every circumstance that can be most interesting or 
affecting. What instances must pass before them of ardent, 
disinterested, self-denying attachment, of heroism, 
fortitude, patience, resignation: of all the conflicts and all 
the sacrifices that ennoble us most. A sick chamber may 
often furnish the worth of volumes.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Smith more doubtingly, “sometimes it 
may, though I fear its lessons are not often in the elevated 
style you describe. Here and there, human nature may be 
great in times of trial; but generally speaking, it is its 
weakness and not its strength that appears in a sick 
Chamber: it is selfishness and impatience rather than 
generosity and fortitude, that one hears of. There is so little 
real friendship in the world! and unfortunately” (speaking 
low and tremulously) “there are so many who forget to 
think seriously till it is almost too late.” 

Anne saw the misery of such feelings. The husband had 
not been what he ought, and the wife had been led among 
that part of mankind which made her think worse of the 
world than she hoped it deserved. It was but a passing 
emotion however with Mrs Smith; she shook it off, and soon 
added in a different tone — 

“T do not suppose the situation my friend Mrs Rooke is in 
at present, will furnish much either to interest or edify me. 
She is only nursing Mrs Wallis of Marlborough Buildings; a 
mere pretty, silly, expensive, fashionable woman, I believe; 
and of course will have nothing to report but of lace and 
finery. I mean to make my profit of Mrs Wallis, however. 
She has plenty of money, and I intend she shall buy all the 
high-priced things I have in hand now.” 


Anne had called several times on her friend, before the 
existence of such a person was known in Camden Place. At 
last, it became necessary to speak of her. Sir Walter, 
Elizabeth and Mrs Clay, returned one morning from Laura 
Place, with a sudden invitation from Lady Dalrymple for the 
Same evening, and Anne was already engaged, to spend 
that evening in Westgate Buildings. She was not sorry for 
the excuse. They were only asked, she was sure, because 
Lady Dalrymple being kept at home by a bad cold, was glad 
to make use of the relationship which had been so pressed 
on her; and she declined on her own account with great 
alacrity—” She was engaged to spend the evening with an 
old schoolfellow.” They were not much interested in 
anything relative to Anne; but still there were questions 
enough asked, to make it understood what this old 
schoolfellow was; and Elizabeth was disdainful, and Sir 
Walter severe. 

“Westgate Buildings!” said he, “and who is Miss Anne 
Elliot to be visiting in Westgate Buildings? A Mrs Smith. A 
widow Mrs Smith; and who was her husband? One of five 
thousand Mr Smiths whose names are to be met with 
everywhere. And what is her attraction? That she is old and 
sickly. Upon my word, Miss Anne Elliot, you have the most 
extraordinary taste! Everything that revolts other people, 
low company, paltry rooms, foul air, disgusting associations 
are inviting to you. But surely you may put off this old lady 
till to-morrow: she is not so near her end, I presume, but 
that she may hope to see another day. What is her age? 
Forty?” 

“No, sir, she is not one-and-thirty; but I do not think I can 
put off my engagement, because it is the only evening for 
some time which will at once suit her and myself. She goes 
into the warm bath to-morrow, and for the rest of the week, 
you know, we are engaged.” 

“But what does Lady Russell think of this acquaintance?” 
asked Elizabeth. 


“She sees nothing to blame in it,” replied Anne; “on the 
contrary, she approves it, and has generally taken me when 
I have called on Mrs Smith.” 

“Westgate Buildings must have been rather surprised by 
the appearance of a carriage drawn up near its pavement,” 
observed Sir Walter. “Sir Henry Russell’s widow, indeed, 
has no honours to distinguish her arms, but still it is a 
handsome equipage, and no doubt is well known to convey 
a Miss Elliot. A widow Mrs Smith lodging in Westgate 
Buildings! A poor widow barely able to live, between thirty 
and forty; a mere Mrs Smith, an every-day Mrs Smith, of all 
people and all names in the world, to be the chosen friend 
of Miss Anne Elliot, and to be preferred by her to her own 
family connections among the nobility of England and 
Ireland! Mrs Smith! Such a name!” 

Mrs Clay, who had been present while all this passed, 
now thought it advisable to leave the room, and Anne could 
have said much, and did long to say a little in defence of 
her friend’s not very dissimilar claims to theirs, but her 
sense of personal respect to her father prevented her. She 
made no reply. She left it to himself to recollect, that Mrs 
Smith was not the only widow in Bath between thirty and 
forty, with little to live on, and no surname of dignity. 

Anne kept her appointment; the others kept theirs, and 
of course she heard the next morning that they had had a 
delightful evening. She had been the only one of the set 
absent, for Sir Walter and Elizabeth had not only been quite 
at her ladyship’s service themselves, but had actually been 
happy to be employed by her in collecting others, and had 
been at the trouble of inviting both Lady Russell and Mr 
Elliot; and Mr Elliot had made a point of leaving Colonel 
Wallis early, and Lady Russell had fresh arranged all her 
evening engagements in order to wait on her. Anne had the 
whole history of all that such an evening could supply from 
Lady Russell. To her, its greatest interest must be, in having 
been very much talked of between her friend and Mr Elliot; 


in having been wished for, regretted, and at the same time 
honoured for staying away in such a cause. Her kind, 
compassionate visits to this old schoolfellow, sick and 
reduced, seemed to have quite delighted Mr Elliot. He 
thought her a most extraordinary young woman; in her 
temper, manners, mind, a model of female excellence. He 
could meet even Lady Russell in a discussion of her merits; 
and Anne could not be given to understand so much by her 
friend, could not know herself to be so highly rated by a 
sensible man, without many of those agreeable sensations 
which her friend meant to create. 

Lady Russell was now perfectly decided in her opinion of 
Mr Elliot. She was as much convinced of his meaning to 
gain Anne in time as of his deserving her, and was 
beginning to calculate the number of weeks which would 
free him from all the remaining restraints of widowhood, 
and leave him at liberty to exert his most open powers of 
pleasing. She would not speak to Anne with half the 
certainty she felt on the subject, she would venture on little 
more than hints of what might be hereafter, of a possible 
attachment on his side, of the desirableness of the alliance, 
Supposing such attachment to be real and returned. Anne 
heard her, and made no violent exclamations; she only 
smiled, blushed, and gently shook her head. 

“T am no match-maker, as you well know,” said Lady 
Russell, “being much too well aware of the uncertainty of 
all human events and calculations. I only mean that if Mr 
Elliot should some time hence pay his addresses to you, and 
if you should be disposed to accept him, I think there would 
be every possibility of your being happy together. A most 
suitable connection everybody must consider it, but I think 
it might be a very happy one.” 

“Mr Elliot is an exceedingly agreeable man, and in many 
respects I think highly of him,” said Anne; “but we should 
not suit.” 


Lady Russell let this pass, and only said in rejoinder, “1 
own that to be able to regard you as the future mistress of 
Kellynch, the future Lady Elliot, to look forward and see 
you occupying your dear mother’s place, succeeding to all 
her rights, and all her popularity, as well as to all her 
virtues, would be the highest possible gratification to me. 
You are your mother’s self in countenance and disposition; 
and if I might be allowed to fancy you such as she was, in 
situation and name, and home, presiding and blessing in 
the same spot, and only superior to her in being more 
highly valued! My dearest Anne, it would give me more 
delight than is often felt at my time of life!” 

Anne was obliged to turn away, to rise, to walk to a 
distant table, and, leaning there in pretended employment, 
try to subdue the feelings this picture excited. For a few 
moments her imagination and her heart were bewitched. 
The idea of becoming what her mother had been; of having 
the precious name of “Lady Elliot” first revived in herself; 
of being restored to Kellynch, calling it her home again, her 
home for ever, was a charm which she could not 
immediately resist. Lady Russell said not another word, 
willing to leave the matter to its own operation; and 
believing that, could Mr Elliot at that moment with 
propriety have spoken for himself! — she believed, in short, 
what Anne did not believe. The same image of Mr Elliot 
speaking for himself brought Anne to composure again. The 
charm of Kellynch and of “Lady Elliot” all faded away. She 
never could accept him. And it was not only that her 
feelings were still adverse to any man save one; her 
judgement, on a serious consideration of the possibilities of 
such a case was against Mr Elliot. 

Though they had now been acquainted a month, she 
could not be satisfied that she really knew his character. 
That he was a sensible man, an agreeable man, that he 
talked well, professed good opinions, seemed to judge 
properly and as a man of principle, this was all clear 


enough. He certainly knew what was right, nor could she 
fix on any one article of moral duty evidently transgressed; 
but yet she would have been afraid to answer for his 
conduct. She distrusted the past, if not the present. The 
names which occasionally dropt of former associates, the 
allusions to former practices and pursuits, suggested 
suspicions not favourable of what he had been. She saw 
that there had been bad habits; that Sunday travelling had 
been a common thing; that there had been a period of his 
life (and probably not a short one) when he had been, at 
least, careless in all serious matters; and, though he might 
now think very differently, who could answer for the true 
sentiments of a clever, cautious man, grown old enough to 
appreciate a fair character? How could it ever be 
ascertained that his mind was truly cleansed? 

Mr Elliot was rational, discreet, polished, but he was not 
open. There was never any burst of feeling, any warmth of 
indignation or delight, at the evil or good of others. This, to 
Anne, was a decided imperfection. Her early impressions 
were incurable. She prized the frank, the open-hearted, the 
eager character beyond all others. Warmth and enthusiasm 
did captivate her still. She felt that she could so much more 
depend upon the sincerity of those who sometimes looked 
or said a careless or a hasty thing, than of those whose 
presence of mind never varied, whose tongue never 
slipped. 

Mr Elliot was too generally agreeable. Various as were 
the tempers in her father’s house, he pleased them all. He 
endured too well, stood too well with every body. He had 
spoken to her with some degree of openness of Mrs Clay; 
had appeared completely to see what Mrs Clay was about, 
and to hold her in contempt; and yet Mrs Clay found him as 
agreeable as any body. 

Lady Russell saw either less or more than her young 
friend, for she saw nothing to excite distrust. She could not 
imagine a man more exactly what he ought to be than Mr 


Elliot; nor did she ever enjoy a sweeter feeling than the 
hope of seeing him receive the hand of her beloved Anne in 
Kellynch church, in the course of the following autumn. 


Chapter 18 


It was the beginning of February; and Anne, having been a 
month in Bath, was growing very eager for news from 
Uppercross and Lyme. She wanted to hear much more than 
Mary had communicated. It was three weeks since she had 
heard at all. She only knew that Henrietta was at home 
again; and that Louisa, though considered to be recovering 
fast, was still in Lyme; and she was thinking of them all 
very intently one evening, when a thicker letter than usual 
from Mary was delivered to her; and, to quicken the 
pleasure and surprise, with Admiral and Mrs Croft’s 
compliments. 

The Crofts must be in Bath! A circumstance to interest 
her. They were people whom her heart turned to very 
naturally. 

“What is this?” cried Sir Walter. “The Crofts have arrived 
in Bath? The Crofts who rent Kellynch? What have they 
brought you?” 

“A letter from Uppercross Cottage, Sir.” 

“Oh! those letters are convenient passports. They secure 
an introduction. I should have visited Admiral Croft, 
however, at any rate. I know what is due to my tenant.” 

Anne could listen no longer; she could not even have told 
how the poor Admiral’s complexion escaped; her letter 
engrossed her. It had been begun several days back. 


“February 1st. 

“My dear Anne, — I make no apology for my silence, 
because I know how little people think of letters in such a 
place as Bath. You must be a great deal too happy to care 
for Uppercross, which, as you well know, affords little to 
write about. We have had a very dull Christmas; Mr and 
Mrs Musgrove have not had one dinner party all the 


holidays. I do not reckon the Hayters as anybody. The 
holidays, however, are over at last: I believe no children 
ever had such long ones. I am sure I had not. The house 
was Cleared yesterday, except of the little Harvilles; but you 
will be surprised to hear they have never gone home. Mrs 
Harville must be an odd mother to part with them so long. I 
do not understand it. They are not at all nice children, in 
my opinion; but Mrs Musgrove seems to like them quite as 
well, if not better, than her grandchildren. What dreadful 
weather we have had! It may not be felt in Bath, with your 
nice pavements; but in the country it is of some 
consequence. I have not had a creature call on me since the 
second week in January, except Charles Hayter, who had 
been calling much oftener than was welcome. Between 
ourselves, I think it a great pity Henrietta did not remain at 
Lyme as long as Louisa; it would have kept her a little out 
of his way. The carriage is gone to-day, to bring Louisa and 
the Harvilles to-morrow. We are not asked to dine with 
them, however, till the day after, Mrs Musgrove is so afraid 
of her being fatigued by the journey, which is not very 
likely, considering the care that will be taken of her; and it 
would be much more convenient to me to dine there to- 
morrow. I am glad you find Mr Elliot so agreeable, and wish 
I could be acquainted with him too; but I have my usual 
luck: I am always out of the way when any thing desirable 
is going on; always the last of my family to be noticed. 
What an immense time Mrs Clay has been staying with 
Elizabeth! Does she never mean to go away? But perhaps if 
she were to leave the room vacant, we might not be invited. 
Let me know what you think of this. I do not expect my 
children to be asked, you know. I can leave them at the 
Great House very well, for a month or six weeks. I have this 
moment heard that the Crofts are going to Bath almost 
immediately; they think the Admiral gouty. Charles heard it 
quite by chance; they have not had the civility to give me 
any notice, or of offering to take anything. I do not think 


they improve at all as neighbours. We see nothing of them, 
and this is really an instance of gross inattention. Charles 
joins me in love, and_ everything proper. Yours 
affectionately, 

“Mary M—. 

“T am sorry to say that I am very far from well; and 
Jemima has just told me that the butcher says there is a 
bad sore-throat very much about. I dare say I shall catch it; 
and my sore-throats, you know, are always worse than 
anybody’s.” 


So ended the first part, which had been afterwards put 
into an envelope, containing nearly as much more. 


“T kept my letter open, that I might send you word how 
Louisa bore her journey, and now I am extremely glad I did, 
having a great deal to add. In the first place, I had a note 
from Mrs Croft yesterday, offering to convey anything to 
you; a very kind, friendly note indeed, addressed to me, just 
as it ought; I shall therefore be able to make my letter as 
long as I like. The Admiral does not seem very ill, and I 
sincerely hope Bath will do him all the good he wants. I 
Shall be truly glad to have them back again. Our 
neighbourhood cannot spare such a pleasant family. But 
now for Louisa. I have something to communicate that will 
astonish you not a little. She and the Harvilles came on 
Tuesday very safely, and in the evening we went to ask her 
how she did, when we were rather surprised not to find 
Captain Benwick of the party, for he had been invited as 
well as the Harvilles; and what do you think was the 
reason? Neither more nor less than his being in love with 
Louisa, and not choosing to venture to Uppercross till he 
had had an answer from Mr Musgrove; for it was all settled 
between him and her before she came away, and he had 
written to her father by Captain Harville. True, upon my 
honour! Are not you astonished? I shall be surprised at 


least if you ever received a hint of it, for I never did. Mrs 
Musgrove protests solemnly that she knew nothing of the 
matter. We are all very well pleased, however, for though it 
is not equal to her marrying Captain Wentworth, it is 
infinitely better than Charles Hayter; and Mr Musgrove has 
written his consent, and Captain Benwick is expected to- 
day. Mrs Harville says her husband feels a good deal on his 
poor sister’s account; but, however, Louisa is a great 
favourite with both. Indeed, Mrs Harville and I quite agree 
that we love her the better for having nursed her. Charles 
wonders what Captain Wentworth will say; but if you 
remember, I never thought him attached to Louisa; I never 
could see anything of it. And this is the end, you see, of 
Captain Benwick’s being supposed to be an admirer of 
yours. How Charles could take such a thing into his head 
was always incomprehensible to me. I hope he will be more 
agreeable now. Certainly not a great match for Louisa 
Musgrove, but a million times better than marrying among 
the Hayters.” 


Mary need not have feared her sister’s being in any 
degree prepared for the news. She had never in her life 
been more astonished. Captain Benwick and _ Louisa 
Musgrove! It was almost too wonderful for belief, and it 
was with the greatest effort that she could remain in the 
room, preserve an air of calmness, and answer the common 
questions of the moment. Happily for her, they were not 
many. Sir Walter wanted to know whether the Crofts 
travelled with four horses, and whether they were likely to 
be situated in such a part of Bath as it might suit Miss 
Elliot and himself to visit in; but had little curiosity beyond. 

“How is Mary?” said Elizabeth; and without waiting for 
an answer, “And pray what brings the Crofts to Bath?” 

“They come on the Admiral’s account. He is thought to 
be gouty.” 


“Gout and decrepitude!” said Sir Walter. “Poor old 
gentleman.” 

“Have they any acquaintance here?” asked Elizabeth. 

“T do not know; but I can hardly suppose that, at Admiral 
Croft’s time of life, and in his profession, he should not 
have many acquaintance in such a place as this.” 

“T suspect,” said Sir Walter coolly, “that Admiral Croft 
will be best known in Bath as the renter of Kellynch Hall. 
Elizabeth, may we venture to present him and his wife in 
Laura Place?” 

“Oh, no! I think not. Situated as we are with Lady 
Dalrymple, cousins, we ought to be very careful not to 
embarrass her with acquaintance she might not approve. If 
we were not related, it would not signify; but as cousins, 
she would feel scrupulous as to any proposal of ours. We 
had better leave the Crofts to find their own level. There 
are several odd-looking men walking about here, who, I am 
told, are sailors. The Crofts will associate with them.” 

This was Sir Walter and Elizabeth’s share of interest in 
the letter; when Mrs Clay had paid her tribute of more 
decent attention, in an enquiry after Mrs Charles 
Musgrove, and her fine little boys, Anne was at liberty. 

In her own room, she tried to comprehend it. Well might 
Charles wonder how Captain Wentworth would feel! 
Perhaps he had quitted the field, had given Louisa up, had 
ceased to love, had found he did not love her. She could not 
endure the idea of treachery or levity, or anything akin to ill 
usage between him and his friend. She could not endure 
that such a friendship as theirs should be severed unfairly. 

Captain Benwick and Louisa Musgrove! The _high- 
spirited, joyous-talking Louisa Musgrove, and the dejected, 
thinking, feeling, reading, Captain Benwick, seemed each 
of them everything that would not suit the other. Their 
minds most dissimilar! Where could have been the 
attraction? The answer soon presented itself. It had been in 
situation. They had been thrown together several weeks; 


they had been living in the same small family party: since 
Henrietta’s coming away, they must have been depending 
almost entirely on each other, and Louisa, just recovering 
from illness, had been in an interesting state, and Captain 
Benwick was not inconsolable. That was a point which 
Anne had not been able to avoid suspecting before; and 
instead of drawing the same conclusion as Mary, from the 
present course of events, they served only to confirm the 
idea of his having felt some dawning of tenderness toward 
herself. She did not mean, however, to derive much more 
from it to gratify her vanity, than Mary might have allowed. 
She was persuaded that any tolerably pleasing young 
woman who had listened and seemed to feel for him would 
have received the same compliment. He had an affectionate 
heart. He must love somebody. 

She saw no reason against their being happy. Louisa had 
fine naval fervour to begin with, and they would soon grow 
more alike. He would gain cheerfulness, and she would 
learn to be an enthusiast for Scott and Lord Byron; nay, 
that was probably learnt already; of course they had fallen 
in love over poetry. The idea of Louisa Musgrove turned 
into a person of literary taste, and sentimental reflection 
was amusing, but she had no doubt of its being so. The day 
at Lyme, the fall from the Cobb, might influence her health, 
her nerves, her courage, her character to the end of her 
life, as thoroughly as it appeared to have influenced her 
fate. 

The conclusion of the whole was, that if the woman who 
had been sensible of Captain Wentworth’s merits could be 
allowed to prefer another man, there was nothing in the 
engagement to excite lasting wonder; and if Captain 
Wentworth lost no friend by it, certainly nothing to be 
regretted. No, it was not regret which made Anne’s heart 
beat in spite of herself, and brought the colour into her 
cheeks when she thought of Captain Wentworth unshackled 


and free. She had some feelings which she was ashamed to 
investigate. They were too much like joy, senseless joy! 

She longed to see the Crofts; but when the meeting took 
place, it was evident that no rumour of the news had yet 
reached them. The visit of ceremony was paid and 
returned; and Louisa Musgrove was mentioned, and 
Captain Benwick, too, without even half a smile. 

The Crofts had placed themselves in lodgings in Gay 
Street, perfectly to Sir Walter’s satisfaction. He was not at 
all ashamed of the acquaintance, and did, in fact, think and 
talk a great deal more about the Admiral, than the Admiral 
ever thought or talked about him. 

The Crofts knew quite as many people in Bath as they 
wished for, and considered their intercourse with the Elliots 
as a mere matter of form, and not in the least likely to 
afford them any pleasure. They brought with them their 
country habit of being almost always together. He was 
ordered to walk to keep off the gout, and Mrs Croft seemed 
to go shares with him in everything, and to walk for her life 
to do him good. Anne saw them wherever she went. Lady 
Russell took her out in her carriage almost every morning, 
and she never failed to think of them, and never failed to 
see them. Knowing their feelings as she did, it was a most 
attractive picture of happiness to her. She always watched 
them as long as she could, delighted to fancy she 
understood what they might be talking of, as they walked 
along in happy independence, or equally delighted to see 
the Admiral’s hearty shake of the hand when he 
encountered an old friend, and observe their eagerness of 
conversation when occasionally forming into a little knot of 
the navy, Mrs Croft looking as intelligent and keen as any 
of the officers around her. 

Anne was too much engaged with Lady Russell to be 
often walking herself; but it so happened that one morning, 
about a week or ten days after the Croft’s arrival, it suited 
her best to leave her friend, or her friend’s carriage, in the 


lower part of the town, and return alone to Camden Place, 
and in walking up Milsom Street she had the good fortune 
to meet with the Admiral. He was standing by himself at a 
printshop window, with his hands behind him, in earnest 
contemplation of some print, and she not only might have 
passed him unseen, but was obliged to touch as well as 
address him before she could catch his notice. When he did 
perceive and acknowledge her, however, it was done with 
all his usual frankness and good humour. “Ha! is it you? 
Thank you, thank you. This is treating me like a friend. 
Here I am, you see, staring at a picture. I can never get by 
this shop without stopping. But what a thing here is, by 
way Of a boat! Do look at it. Did you ever see the like? What 
queer fellows your fine painters must be, to think that 
anybody would venture their lives in such a shapeless old 
cockleshell as that? And yet here are two gentlemen stuck 
up in it mightily at their ease, and looking about them at 
the rocks and mountains, as if they were not to be upset the 
next moment, which they certainly must be. I wonder 
where that boat was built!” (laughing heartily); “I would 
not venture over a horsepond in it. Well,” (turning away), 
“now, where are you bound? Can I go anywhere for you, or 
with you? Can I be of any use?” 

“None, I thank you, unless you will give me the pleasure 
of your company the little way our road lies together. I am 
going home.” 


“That I will, with all my heart, and farther, too. Yes, yes 
we will have a snug walk together, and I have something to 
tell you as we go along. There, take my arm; that’s right; I 
do not feel comfortable if I have not a woman there. Lord! 
what a boat it is!” taking a last look at the picture, as they 
began to be in motion. 

“Did you say that you had something to tell me, sir?” 

“Yes, I have, presently. But here comes a friend, Captain 
Brigden; I shall only say, ‘How d’ye do?’ as we pass, 


however. I shall not stop. ‘How d’ye do?’ Brigden stares to 
see anybody with me but my wife. She, poor soul, is tied by 
the leg. She has a blister on one of her heels, as large as a 
three-shilling piece. If you look across the street, you will 
see Admiral Brand coming down and his brother. Shabby 
fellows, both of them! I am glad they are not on this side of 
the way. Sophy cannot bear them. They played me a pitiful 
trick once: got away with some of my best men. I will tell 
you the whole story another time. There comes old Sir 
Archibald Drew and his grandson. Look, he sees us; he 
kisses his hand to you; he takes you for my wife. Ah! the 
peace has come too soon for that younker. Poor old Sir 
Archibald! How do you like Bath, Miss Elliot? It suits us 
very well. We are always meeting with some old friend or 
other; the streets full of them every morning; sure to have 
plenty of chat; and then we get away from them all, and 
shut ourselves in our lodgings, and draw in our chairs, and 
are snug as if we were at Kellynch, ay, or as we used to be 
even at North Yarmouth and Deal. We do not like our 
lodgings here the worse, I can tell you, for putting us in 
mind of those we first had at North Yarmouth. The wind 
blows through one of the cupboards just in the same way.” 

When they were got a little farther, Anne ventured to 
press again for what he had to communicate. She hoped 
when clear of Milsom Street to have her curiosity gratified; 
but she was still obliged to wait, for the Admiral had made 
up his mind not to begin till they had gained the greater 
Space and quiet of Belmont; and as she was not really Mrs 
Croft, she must let him have his own way. As soon as they 
were fairly ascending Belmont, he began — 

“Well, now you shall hear something that will surprise 
you. But first of all, you must tell me the name of the young 
lady I am going to talk about. That young lady, you know, 
that we have all been so concerned for. The Miss Musgrove, 
that all this has been happening to. Her Christian name: I 
always forget her Christian name.” 


Anne had been ashamed to appear to comprehend so 
soon as she really did; but now she could safely suggest the 
name of “Louisa.” 

“Ay, ay, Miss Louisa Musgrove, that is the name. I wish 
young ladies had not such a number of fine Christian 
names. I should never be out if they were all Sophys, or 
something of that sort. Well, this Miss Louisa, we all 
thought, you know, was to marry Frederick. He was 
courting her week after week. The only wonder was, what 
they could be waiting for, till the business at Lyme came; 
then, indeed, it was clear enough that they must wait till 
her brain was set to right. But even then there was 
something odd in their way of going on. Instead of staying 
at Lyme, he went off to Plymouth, and then he went off to 
see Edward. When we came back from Minehead he was 
gone down to Edward’s, and there he has been ever since. 
We have seen nothing of him since November. Even Sophy 
could not understand it. But now, the matter has taken the 
strangest turn of all; for this young lady, the same Miss 
Musgrove, instead of being to marry Frederick, is to marry 
James Benwick. You know James Benwick.” 

“A little. Iam a little acquainted with Captain Benwick.” 

“Well, she is to marry him. Nay, most likely they are 
married already, for I do not know what they should wait 
for.” 

“T thought Captain Benwick a very pleasing young man,” 
said Anne, “and I understand that he bears an excellent 
character.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, there is not a word to be said against 
James Benwick. He is only a commander, it is true, made 
last summer, and these are bad times for getting on, but he 
has not another fault that I know of. An excellent, good- 
hearted fellow, I assure you; a very active, zealous officer 
too, which is more than you would think for, perhaps, for 
that soft sort of manner does not do him justice.” 


“Indeed you are mistaken there, sir; I should never augur 
want of spirit from Captain Benwick’s manners. I thought 
them particularly pleasing, and I will answer for it, they 
would generally please.” 

“Well, well, ladies are the best judges; but James 
Benwick is rather too piano for me; and though very likely 
it is all our partiality, Sophy and I cannot help thinking 
Frederick’s manners better than his. There is something 
about Frederick more to our taste.” 

Anne was caught. She had only meant to oppose the too 
common idea of spirit and gentleness being incompatible 
with each other, not at all to represent Captain Benwick’s 
manners as the very best that could possibly be; and, after 
a little hesitation, she was beginning to say, “I was not 
entering into any comparison of the two friends,” but the 
Admiral interrupted her with — 

“And the thing is certainly true. It is not a mere bit of 
gossip. We have it from Frederick himself. His sister had a 
letter from him yesterday, in which he tells us of it, and he 
had just had it in a letter from Harville, written upon the 
spot, from Uppercross. I fancy they are all at Uppercross.” 

This was an opportunity which Anne could not resist; she 
said, therefore, “I hope, Admiral, I hope there is nothing in 
the style of Captain Wentworth’s letter to make you and 
Mrs Croft particularly uneasy. It did seem, last autumn, as 
if there were an attachment between him and Louisa 
Musgrove; but I hope it may be understood to have worn 
out on each side equally, and without violence. I hope his 
letter does not breathe the spirit of an ill-used man.” 

“Not at all, not at all; there is not an oath or a murmur 
from beginning to end.” 

Anne looked down to hide her smile. 

“No, no; Frederick is not a man to whine and complain; 
he has too much spirit for that. If the girl likes another man 
better, it is very fit she should have him.” 


“Certainly. But what I mean is, that I hope there is 
nothing in Captain Wentworth’s manner of writing to make 
you suppose he thinks himself ill-used by his friend, which 
might appear, you know, without its being absolutely said. I 
should be very sorry that such a friendship as has subsisted 
between him and Captain Benwick should be destroyed, or 
even wounded, by a circumstance of this sort.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand you. But there is nothing at all of 
that nature in the letter. He does not give the least fling at 
Benwick; does not so much as Say, ‘I wonder at it, I have a 
reason of my own for wondering at it.’ No, you would not 
guess, from his way of writing, that he had ever thought of 
this Miss (what’s her name?) for himself. He very 
handsomely hopes they will be happy together; and there is 
nothing very unforgiving in that, I think.” 

Anne did not receive the perfect conviction which the 
Admiral meant to convey, but it would have been useless to 
press the enquiry farther. She therefore satisfied herself 
with common-place remarks or quiet attention, and the 
Admiral had it all his own way. 

“Poor Frederick!” said he at last. “Now he must begin all 
over again with somebody else. I think we must get him to 
Bath. Sophy must write, and beg him to come to Bath. Here 
are pretty girls enough, I am sure. It would be of no use to 
go to Uppercross again, for that other Miss Musgrove, I 
find, is bespoke by her cousin, the young parson. Do not 
you think, Miss Elliot, we had better try to get him to 
Bath?” 


Chapter 19 


While Admiral Croft was taking this walk with Anne, and 
expressing his wish of getting Captain Wentworth to Bath, 
Captain Wentworth was already on his way thither. Before 
Mrs Croft had written, he was arrived, and the very next 
time Anne walked out, she saw him. 

Mr Elliot was attending his two cousins and Mrs Clay. 
They were in Milsom Street. It began to rain, not much, but 
enough to make shelter desirable for women, and quite 
enough to make it very desirable for Miss Elliot to have the 
advantage of being conveyed home in Lady Dalrymple’s 
carriage, which was seen waiting at a little distance; she, 
Anne, and Mrs Clay, therefore, turned into Molland’s, while 
Mr Elliot stepped to Lady Dalrymple, to request her 
assistance. He soon joined them again, successful, of 
course; Lady Dalrymple would be most happy to take them 
home, and would call for them in a few minutes. 

Her ladyship’s carriage was a barouche, and did not hold 
more than four with any comfort. Miss Carteret was with 
her mother; consequently it was not reasonable to expect 
accommodation for all the three Camden Place ladies. 
There could be no doubt as to Miss Elliot. Whoever suffered 
inconvenience, she must suffer none, but it occupied a little 
time to settle the point of civility between the other two. 
The rain was a mere trifle, and Anne was most sincere in 
preferring a walk with Mr Elliot. But the rain was also a 
mere trifle to Mrs Clay; she would hardly allow it even to 
drop at all, and her boots were so thick! much thicker than 
Miss Anne’s; and, in short, her civility rendered her quite 
as anxious to be left to walk with Mr Elliot as Anne could 
be, and it was discussed between them with a generosity so 
polite and so determined, that the others were obliged to 
settle it for them; Miss Elliot maintaining that Mrs Clay had 


a little cold already, and Mr Elliot deciding on appeal, that 
his cousin Anne’s boots were rather the thickest. 

It was fixed accordingly, that Mrs Clay should be of the 
party in the carriage; and they had just reached this point, 
when Anne, as she sat near the window, descried, most 
decidedly and distinctly, Captain Wentworth walking down 
the street. 

Her start was perceptible only to herself; but she 
instantly felt that she was the greatest simpleton in the 
world, the most unaccountable and absurd! For a few 
minutes she saw nothing before her; it was all confusion. 
She was lost, and when she had scolded back her senses, 
she found the others still waiting for the carriage, and Mr 
Elliot (always obliging) just setting off for Union Street on a 
commission of Mrs Clay’s. 

She now felt a great inclination to go to the outer door; 
she wanted to see if it rained. Why was she to suspect 
herself of another motive? Captain Wentworth must be out 
of sight. She left her seat, she would go; one half of her 
should not be always so much wiser than the other half, or 
always suspecting the other of being worse than it was. She 
would see if it rained. She was sent back, however, in a 
moment by the entrance of Captain Wentworth himself, 
among a party of gentlemen and ladies, evidently his 
acquaintance, and whom he must have joined a little below 
Milsom Street. He was more obviously struck and confused 
by the sight of her than she had ever observed before; he 
looked quite red. For the first time, since their renewed 
acquaintance, she felt that she was betraying the least 
sensibility of the two. She had the advantage of him in the 
preparation of the last few moments. All the overpowering, 
blinding, bewildering, first effects of strong surprise were 
over with her. Still, however, she had enough to feel! It was 
agitation, pain, pleasure, a something between delight and 
misery. 


He spoke to her, and then turned away. The character of 
his manner was embarrassment. She could not have called 
it either cold or friendly, or anything so certainly as 
embarrassed. 

After a short interval, however, he came towards her, and 
spoke again. Mutual enquiries on common subjects passed: 
neither of them, probably, much the wiser for what they 
heard, and Anne continuing fully sensible of his being less 
at ease than formerly. They had by dint of being so very 
much together, got to speak to each other with a 
considerable portion of apparent indifference and 
calmness; but he could not do it now. Time had changed 
him, or Louisa had changed him. There was consciousness 
of some sort or other. He looked very well, not as if he had 
been suffering in health or spirits, and he talked of 
Uppercross, of the Musgroves, nay, even of Louisa, and had 
even a momentary look of his own arch significance as he 
named her; but yet it was Captain Wentworth not 
comfortable, not easy, not able to feign that he was. 

It did not surprise, but it grieved Anne to observe that 
Elizabeth would not know him. She saw that he saw 
Elizabeth, that Elizabeth saw him, that there was complete 
internal recognition on each side; she was convinced that 
he was ready to be acknowledged as an acquaintance, 
expecting it, and she had the pain of seeing her sister turn 
away with unalterable coldness. 

Lady Dalrymple’s carriage, for which Miss Elliot was 
growing very impatient, now drew up; the servant came in 
to announce it. It was beginning to rain again, and 
altogether there was a delay, and a bustle, and a talking, 
which must make all the little crowd in the shop 
understand that Lady Dalrymple was calling to convey Miss 
Elliot. At last Miss Elliot and her friend, unattended but by 
the servant, (for there was no cousin returned), were 
walking off; and Captain Wentworth, watching them, turned 


again to Anne, and by manner, rather than words, was 
offering his services to her. 

“T am much obliged to you,” was her answer, “but I am 
not going with them. The carriage would not accommodate 
so many. I walk: I prefer walking.” 

“But it rains.” 

“Oh! very little, Nothing that I regard.” 

After a moment’s pause he said: “Though I came only 
yesterday, I have equipped myself properly for Bath 
already, you see,” (pointing to a new umbrella); “I wish you 
would make use of it, if you are determined to walk; though 
I think it would be more prudent to let me get you a chair.” 

She was very much obliged to him, but declined it all, 
repeating her conviction, that the rain would come to 
nothing at present, and adding, “I am only waiting for Mr 
Elliot. He will be here in a moment, I am sure.” 

She had hardly spoken the words when Mr Elliot walked 
in. Captain Wentworth recollected him perfectly. There was 
no difference between him and the man who had stood on 
the steps at Lyme, admiring Anne as she passed, except in 
the air and look and manner of the privileged relation and 
friend. He came in with eagerness, appeared to see and 
think only of her, apologised for his stay, was grieved to 
have kept her waiting, and anxious to get her away without 
further loss of time and before the rain increased; and in 
another moment they walked off together, her arm under 
his, a gentle and embarrassed glance, and a “Good morning 
to you!” being all that she had time for, as she passed away. 

As soon as they were out of sight, the ladies of Captain 
Wentworth’s party began talking of them. 

“Mr Elliot does not dislike his cousin, I fancy?” 

“Oh! no, that is clear enough. One can guess what will 
happen there. He is always with them; half lives in the 
family, I believe. What a very good-looking man!” 

“Yes, and Miss Atkinson, who dined with him once at the 
Wallises, says he is the most agreeable man she ever was in 


company with.” 

“She is pretty, I think; Anne Elliot; very pretty, when one 
comes to look at her. It is not the fashion to say so, but I 
confess I admire her more than her sister.” 

“Oh! so do I.” 

“And so do I. No comparison. But the men are all wild 
after Miss Elliot. Anne is too delicate for them.” 

Anne would have been particularly obliged to her cousin, 
if he would have walked by her side all the way to Camden 
Place, without saying a word. She had never found it so 
difficult to listen to him, though nothing could exceed his 
solicitude and care, and though his subjects were 
principally such as were wont to be always interesting: 
praise, warm, just, and discriminating, of Lady Russell, and 
insinuations highly rational against Mrs Clay. But just now 
she could think only of Captain Wentworth. She could not 
understand his present feelings, whether he were really 
suffering much from disappointment or not; and till that 
point were settled, she could not be quite herself. 

She hoped to be wise and reasonable in time; but alas! 
alas! she must confess to herself that she was not wise yet. 

Another circumstance very essential for her to know, was 
how long he meant to be in Bath; he had not mentioned it, 
or she could not recollect it. He might be only passing 
through. But it was more probable that he should be come 
to stay. In that case, so liable as every body was to meet 
every body in Bath, Lady Russell would in all likelihood see 
him somewhere. Would she recollect him? How would it all 
be? 

She had already been obliged to tell Lady Russell that 
Louisa Musgrove was to marry Captain Benwick. It had 
cost her something to encounter Lady Russell’s surprise; 
and now, if she were by any chance to be thrown into 
company with Captain Wentworth, her imperfect 
knowledge of the matter might add another shade of 
prejudice against him. 


The following morning Anne was out with her friend, and 
for the first hour, in an incessant and fearful sort of watch 
for him in vain; but at last, in returning down Pulteney 
Street, she distinguished him on the right hand pavement 
at such a distance as to have him in view the greater part 
of the street. There were many other men about him, many 
groups walking the same way, but there was no mistaking 
him. She looked instinctively at Lady Russell; but not from 
any mad idea of her recognising him so soon as she did 
herself. No, it was not to be supposed that Lady Russell 
would perceive him till they were nearly opposite. She 
looked at her however, from time to time, anxiously; and 
when the moment approached which must point him out, 
though not daring to look again (for her own countenance 
she knew was unfit to be seen), she was yet perfectly 
conscious of Lady Russell’s eyes being turned exactly in the 
direction for him — of her being, in short, intently 
observing him. She could thoroughly comprehend the sort 
of fascination he must possess over Lady Russell’s mind, 
the difficulty it must be for her to withdraw her eyes, the 
astonishment she must be feeling that eight or nine years 
should have passed over him, and in foreign climes and in 
active service too, without robbing him of one personal 
grace! 

At last, Lady Russell drew back her head. “Now, how 
would she speak of him?” 

“You will wonder,” said she, “what has been fixing my eye 
so long; but I was looking after some window-curtains, 
which Lady Alicia and Mrs Frankland were telling me of 
last night. They described the drawing-room window- 
curtains of one of the houses on this side of the way, and 
this part of the street, as being the handsomest and best 
hung of any in Bath, but could not recollect the exact 
number, and I have been trying to find out which it could 
be; but I confess I can see no curtains hereabouts that 
answer their description.” 


Anne sighed and blushed and smiled, in pity and disdain, 
either at her friend or herself. The part which provoked her 
most, was that in all this waste of foresight and caution, 
she should have lost the right moment for seeing whether 
he saw them. 

A day or two passed without producing anything. The 
theatre or the rooms, where he was most likely to be, were 
not fashionable enough for the Elliots, whose evening 
amusements were solely in the elegant stupidity of private 
parties, in which they were getting more and more 
engaged; and Anne, wearied of such a state of stagnation, 
sick of knowing nothing, and fancying herself stronger 
because her strength was not tried, was quite impatient for 
the concert evening. It was a concert for the benefit of a 
person patronised by Lady Dalrymple. Of course they must 
attend. It was really expected to be a good one, and 
Captain Wentworth was very fond of music. If she could 
only have a few minutes conversation with him again, she 
fancied she should be satisfied; and as to the power of 
addressing him, she felt all over courage if the opportunity 
occurred. Elizabeth had turned from him, Lady Russell 
overlooked him; her nerves were strengthened by these 
circumstances; she felt that she owed him attention. 

She had once partly promised Mrs Smith to spend the 
evening with her; but in a short hurried call she excused 
herself and put it off, with the more decided promise of a 
longer visit on the morrow. Mrs Smith gave a most good- 
humoured acquiescence. 

“By all means,” said she; “only tell me all about it, when 
you do come. Who is your party?” 

Anne named them all. Mrs Smith made no reply; but 
when she was leaving her said, and with an expression half 
serious, half arch, “Well, I heartily wish your concert may 
answer; and do not fail me to-morrow if you can come; for I 
begin to have a foreboding that I may not have many more 
visits from you.” 


Anne was startled and confused; but after standing in a 
moment’s suspense, was obliged, and not sorry to be 
obliged, to hurry away. 


Chapter 20 


Sir Walter, his two daughters, and Mrs Clay, were the 
earliest of all their party at the rooms in the evening; and 
as Lady Dalrymple must be waited for, they took their 
station by one of the fires in the Octagon Room. But hardly 
were they so settled, when the door opened again, and 
Captain Wentworth walked in alone. Anne was the nearest 
to him, and making yet a little advance, she instantly spoke. 
He was preparing only to bow and pass on, but her gentle 
“How do you do?” brought him out of the straight line to 
stand near her, and make enquiries in return, in spite of the 
formidable father and sister in the back ground. Their 
being in the back ground was a support to Anne; she knew 
nothing of their looks, and felt equal to everything which 
she believed right to be done. 

While they were speaking, a whispering between her 
father and Elizabeth caught her ear. She could not 
distinguish, but she must guess the subject; and on Captain 
Wentworth’s making a distant bow, she comprehended that 
her father had judged so well as to give him that simple 
acknowledgement of acquaintance, and she was just in time 
by a side glance to see a slight curtsey from Elizabeth 
herself. This, though late, and reluctant, and ungracious, 
was yet better than nothing, and her spirits improved. 

After talking, however, of the weather, and Bath, and the 
concert, their conversation began to flag, and so little was 
said at last, that she was expecting him to go every 
moment, but he did not; he seemed in no hurry to leave 
her; and presently with renewed spirit, with a little smile, a 
little glow, he said — 

“T have hardly seen you since our day at Lyme. I am 
afraid you must have suffered from the shock, and the more 
from its not overpowering you at the time.” 


She assured him that she had not. 

“It was a frightful hour,” said he, “a frightful day!” and 
he passed his hand across his eyes, as if the remembrance 
were still too painful, but in a moment, half smiling again, 
added, “The day has produced some effects however; has 
had some consequences which must be considered as the 
very reverse of frightful. When you had the presence of 
mind to suggest that Benwick would be the properest 
person to fetch a surgeon, you could have little idea of his 
being eventually one of those most concerned in her 
recovery.” 

“Certainly I could have none. But it appears — I should 
hope it would be a very happy match. There are on both 
sides good principles and good temper.” 

“Yes,” said he, looking not exactly forward; “but there, I 
think, ends the resemblance. With all my soul I wish them 
happy, and rejoice over every circumstance in favour of it. 
They have no difficulties to contend with at home, no 
opposition, no caprice, no delays. The Musgroves are 
behaving like themselves, most honourably and kindly, only 
anxious with true parental hearts to promote their 
daughter’s comfort. All this is much, very much in favour of 
their happiness; more than perhaps—” 

He stopped. A sudden recollection seemed to occur, and 
to give him some taste of that emotion which was 
reddening Anne’s cheeks and fixing her eyes on the ground. 
After clearing his throat, however, he proceeded thus — 

“T confess that I do think there is a disparity, too great a 
disparity, and in a point no less essential than mind. I 
regard Louisa Musgrove as a very amiable, sweet-tempered 
girl, and not deficient in understanding, but Benwick is 
something more. He is a clever man, a reading man; and I 
confess, that I do consider his attaching himself to her with 
some surprise. Had it been the effect of gratitude, had he 
learnt to love her, because he believed her to be preferring 
him, it would have been another thing. But I have no reason 


to suppose it so. It seems, on the contrary, to have been a 
perfectly spontaneous, untaught feeling on his side, and 
this surprises me. A man like him, in his situation! with a 
heart pierced, wounded, almost broken! Fanny Harville was 
a very superior creature, and his attachment to her was 
indeed attachment. A man does not recover from such a 
devotion of the heart to such a woman. He ought not; he 
does not.” 

Either from the consciousness, however, that his friend 
had recovered, or from other consciousness, he went no 
farther; and Anne who, in spite of the agitated voice in 
which the latter part had been uttered, and in spite of all 
the various noises of the room, the almost ceaseless slam of 
the door, and ceaseless buzz of persons walking through, 
had distinguished every word, was_ struck, gratified, 
confused, and beginning to breathe very quick, and feel an 
hundred things in a moment. It was impossible for her to 
enter on such a subject; and yet, after a pause, feeling the 
necessity of speaking, and having not the smallest wish for 
a total change, she only deviated so far as to say — 

“You were a good while at Lyme, I think?” 

“About a fortnight. I could not leave it till Louisa’s doing 
well was quite ascertained. I had been too deeply 
concerned in the mischief to be soon at peace. It had been 
my doing, solely mine. She would not have been obstinate if 
I had not been weak. The country round Lyme is very fine. I 
walked and rode a great deal; and the more I saw, the more 
I found to admire.” 

“T should very much like to see Lyme again,” said Anne. 

“Indeed! I should not have supposed that you could have 
found anything in Lyme to inspire such a feeling. The 
horror and distress you were involved in, the stretch of 
mind, the wear of spirits! I should have thought your last 
impressions of Lyme must have been strong disgust.” 

“The last hours were certainly very painful,” replied 
Anne; “but when pain is over, the remembrance of it often 


becomes a pleasure. One does not love a place the less for 
having suffered in it, unless it has been all suffering, 
nothing but suffering, which was by no means the case at 
Lyme. We were only in anxiety and distress during the last 
two hours, and previously there had been a great deal of 
enjoyment. So much novelty and beauty! I have travelled so 
little, that every fresh place would be interesting to me; but 
there is real beauty at Lyme; and in short” (with a faint 
blush at some recollections), “altogether my impressions of 
the place are very agreeable.” 

As she ceased, the entrance door opened again, and the 
very party appeared for whom they were waiting. “Lady 
Dalrymple, Lady Dalrymple,” was the rejoicing sound; and 
with all the eagerness compatible with anxious elegance, 
Sir Walter and his two ladies stepped forward to meet her. 
Lady Dalrymple and Miss Carteret, escorted by Mr Elliot 
and Colonel Wallis, who had happened to arrive nearly at 
the same instant, advanced into the room. The others 
joined them, and it was a group in which Anne found 
herself also necessarily included. She was divided from 
Captain Wentworth. Their interesting, almost’ too 
interesting conversation must be broken up for a time, but 
slight was the penance compared with the happiness which 
brought it on! She had learnt, in the last ten minutes, more 
of his feelings towards Louisa, more of all his feelings than 
she dared to think of; and she gave herself up to the 
demands of the party, to the needful civilities of the 
moment, with exquisite, though agitated sensations. She 
was in good humour with all. She had received ideas which 
disposed her to be courteous and kind to all, and to pity 
every one, as being less happy than herself. 

The delightful emotions were a little subdued, when on 
stepping back from the group, to be joined again by 
Captain Wentworth, she saw that he was gone. She was just 
in time to see him turn into the Concert Room. He was 
gone; he had disappeared, she felt a moment’s regret. But 


“they should meet again. He would look for her, he would 
find her out before the evening were over, and at present, 
perhaps, it was as well to be asunder. She was in need of a 
little interval for recollection.” 

Upon Lady Russell’s appearance soon afterwards, the 
whole party was collected, and all that remained was to 
marshal themselves, and proceed into the Concert Room; 
and be of all the consequence in their power, draw as many 
eyes, excite as many whispers, and disturb as many people 
as they could. 

Very, very happy were both Elizabeth and Anne Elliot as 
they walked in. Elizabeth arm in arm with Miss Carteret, 
and looking on the broad back of the dowager Viscountess 
Dalrymple before her, had nothing to wish for which did not 
seem within her reach; and Anne — but it would be an 
insult to the nature of Anne’s felicity, to draw any 
comparison between it and her sister’s; the origin of one all 
selfish vanity, of the other all generous attachment. 

Anne saw nothing, thought nothing of the brilliancy of 
the room. Her happiness was from within. Her eyes were 
bright and her cheeks glowed; but she knew nothing about 
it. She was thinking only of the last half hour, and as they 
passed to their seats, her mind took a hasty range over it. 
His choice of subjects, his expressions, and still more his 
manner and look, had been such as she could see in only 
one light. His opinion of Louisa Musgrove’s inferiority, an 
opinion which he had seemed solicitous to give, his wonder 
at Captain Benwick, his feelings as to a first, strong 
attachment; sentences begun which he could not finish, his 
half averted eyes and more than half expressive glance, all, 
all declared that he had a heart returning to her at least; 
that anger, resentment, avoidance, were no more; and that 
they were succeeded, not merely by friendship and regard, 
but by the tenderness of the past. Yes, some share of the 
tenderness of the past. She could not contemplate the 
change as implying less. He must love her. 


These were thoughts, with their attendant visions, which 
occupied and flurried her too much to leave her any power 
of observation; and she passed along the room without 
having a glimpse of him, without even trying to discern 
him. When their places were determined on, and they were 
all properly arranged, she looked round to see if he should 
happen to be in the same part of the room, but he was not; 
her eye could not reach him; and the concert being just 
opening, she must consent for a time to be happy in a 
humbler way. 

The party was divided and disposed of on two contiguous 
benches: Anne was among those on the foremost, and Mr 
Elliot had manoeuvred so well, with the assistance of his 
friend Colonel Wallis, as to have a seat by her. Miss Elliot, 
surrounded by her cousins, and the principal object of 
Colonel Wallis’s gallantry, was quite contented. 

Anne’s mind was in a most favourable state for the 
entertainment of the evening; it was just occupation 
enough: she had feelings for the tender, spirits for the gay, 
attention for the scientific, and patience for the wearisome; 
and had never liked a concert better, at least during the 
first act. Towards the close of it, in the interval succeeding 
an Italian song, she explained the words of the song to Mr 
Elliot. They had a concert bill between them. 

“This,” said she, “is nearly the sense, or rather the 
meaning of the words, for certainly the sense of an Italian 
love-song must not be talked of, but it is as nearly the 
meaning as I can give; for I do not pretend to understand 
the language. I am a very poor Italian scholar.” 

“Yes, yes, I see you are. I see you know nothing of the 
matter. You have only knowledge enough of the language to 
translate at sight these inverted, transposed, curtailed 
Italian lines, into clear, comprehensible, elegant English. 
You need not say anything more of your ignorance. Here is 
complete proof.” 


“T will not oppose such kind politeness; but I should be 
sorry to be examined by a real proficient.” 

“T have not had the pleasure of visiting in Camden Place 
so long,” replied he, “without knowing something of Miss 
Anne Elliot; and I do regard her as one who is too modest 
for the world in general to be aware of half her 
accomplishments, and too highly accomplished for modesty 
to be natural in any other woman.” 

“For shame! for shame! this is too much flattery. I forget 
what we are to have next,” turning to the bill. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr Elliot, speaking low, “I have had a 
longer acquaintance with your character than you are 
aware of.” 

“Indeed! How so? You can have been acquainted with it 
only since I came to Bath, excepting as you might hear me 
previously spoken of in my own family.” 

“T knew you by report long before you came to Bath. I 
had heard you described by those who knew you intimately. 
I have been acquainted with you by character many years. 
Your person, your disposition, accomplishments, manner; 
they were all present to me.” 

Mr Elliot was not disappointed in the interest he hoped 
to raise. No one can withstand the charm of such a mystery. 
To have been described long ago to a recent acquaintance, 
by nameless people, is irresistible; and Anne was all 
curiosity. She wondered, and questioned him eagerly; but 
in vain. He delighted in being asked, but he would not tell. 

“No, no, some time or other, perhaps, but not now. He 
would mention no names now; but such, he could assure 
her, had been the fact. He had many years ago received 
such a description of Miss Anne Elliot as had inspired him 
with the highest idea of her merit, and excited the warmest 
curiosity to know her.” 

Anne could think of no one so likely to have spoken with 
partiality of her many years ago as the Mr Wentworth of 
Monkford, Captain Wentworth’s brother. He might have 


been in Mr Elliot’s company, but she had not courage to ask 
the question. 

“The name of Anne Elliot,” said he, “has long had an 
interesting sound to me. Very long has it possessed a charm 
over my fancy; and, if I dared, I would breathe my wishes 
that the name might never change.” 

Such, she believed, were his words; but scarcely had she 
received their sound, than her attention was caught by 
other sounds immediately behind her, which rendered 
every thing else trivial. Her father and Lady Dalrymple 
were speaking. 

“A well-looking man,” said Sir Walter, “a very well- 
looking man.” 

“A very fine young man indeed!” said Lady Dalrymple. 
“More air than one often sees in Bath. Irish, I dare say.” 

“No, I just know his name. A bowing acquaintance. 
Wentworth; Captain Wentworth of the navy. His sister 
married my tenant in Somersetshire, the Croft, who rents 
Kellynch.” 

Before Sir Walter had reached this point, Anne’s eyes 
had caught the right direction, and distinguished Captain 
Wentworth standing among a cluster of men at a little 
distance. As her eyes fell on him, his seemed to be 
withdrawn from her. It had that appearance. It seemed as if 
she had been one moment too late; and as long as she 
dared observe, he did not look again: but the performance 
was recommencing, and she was forced to seem to restore 
her attention to the orchestra and look straight forward. 

When she could give another glance, he had moved away. 
He could not have come nearer to her if he would; she was 
so surrounded and shut in: but she would rather have 
caught his eye. 

Mr Elliot’s speech, too, distressed her. She had no longer 
any inclination to talk to him. She wished him not so near 
her. 


The first act was over. Now she hoped for some beneficial 
change; and, after a period of nothing-saying amongst the 
party, some of them did decide on going in quest of tea. 
Anne was one of the few who did not choose to move. She 
remained in her seat, and so did Lady Russell; but she had 
the pleasure of getting rid of Mr Elliot; and she did not 
mean, whatever she might feel on Lady Russell’s account, 
to shrink from conversation with Captain Wentworth, if he 
gave her the opportunity. She was persuaded by Lady 
Russell’s countenance that she had seen him. 

He did not come however. Anne sometimes fancied she 
discerned him at a distance, but he never came. The 
anxious interval wore away unproductively. The others 
returned, the room filled again, benches were reclaimed 
and repossessed, and another hour of pleasure or of 
penance was to be sat out, another hour of music was to 
give delight or the gapes, as real or affected taste for it 
prevailed. To Anne, it chiefly wore the prospect of an hour 
of agitation. She could not quit that room in peace without 
seeing Captain Wentworth once more, without the 
interchange of one friendly look. 

In re-settling themselves there were now many changes, 
the result of which was favourable for her. Colonel Wallis 
declined sitting down again, and Mr Elliot was invited by 
Elizabeth and Miss Carteret, in a manner not to be refused, 
to sit between them; and by some other removals, and a 
little scheming of her own, Anne was enabled to place 
herself much nearer the end of the bench than she had 
been before, much more within reach of a passer-by. She 
could not do so, without comparing herself with Miss 
Larolles, the inimitable Miss Larolles; but still she did it, 
and not with much happier effect; though by what seemed 
prosperity in the shape of an early abdication in her next 
neighbours, she found herself at the very end of the bench 
before the concert closed. 


Such was her situation, with a vacant space at hand, 
when Captain Wentworth was again in sight. She saw him 
not far off. He saw her too; yet he looked grave, and 
seemed irresolute, and only by very slow degrees came at 
last near enough to speak to her. She felt that something 
must be the matter. The change was indubitable. The 
difference between his present air and what it had been in 
the Octagon Room was strikingly great. Why was it? She 
thought of her father, of Lady Russell. Could there have 
been any unpleasant glances? He began by speaking of the 
concert gravely, more like the Captain Wentworth of 
Uppercross; owned himself disappointed, had expected 
singing; and in short, must confess that he should not be 
sorry when it was over. Anne replied, and spoke in defence 
of the performance so well, and yet in allowance for his 
feelings so pleasantly, that his countenance improved, and 
he replied again with almost a smile. They talked for a few 
minutes more; the improvement held; he even looked down 
towards the bench, as if he saw a place on it well worth 
occupying; when at that moment a touch on her shoulder 
obliged Anne to turn round. It came from Mr Elliot. He 
begged her pardon, but she must be applied to, to explain 
Italian again. Miss Carteret was very anxious to have a 
general idea of what was next to be sung. Anne could not 
refuse; but never had she sacrificed to politeness with a 
more suffering spirit. 

A few minutes, though as few as possible, were inevitably 
consumed; and when her own mistress again, when able to 
turn and look as she had done before, she found herself 
accosted by Captain Wentworth, in a reserved yet hurried 
sort of farewell. “He must wish her good night; he was 
going; he should get home as fast as he could.” 

“Ts not this song worth staying for?” said Anne, suddenly 
struck by an idea which made her yet more anxious to be 
encouraging. 


“No!” he replied impressively, “there is nothing worth my 
staying for;” and he was gone directly. 

Jealousy of Mr Elliot! It was the only intelligible motive. 
Captain Wentworth jealous of her affection! Could she have 
believed it a week ago; three hours ago! For a moment the 
gratification was exquisite. But, alas! there were very 
different thoughts to succeed. How was such jealousy to be 
quieted? How was the truth to reach him? How, in all the 
peculiar disadvantages of their respective situations, would 
he ever learn of her real sentiments? It was misery to think 
of Mr Elliot’s attentions. Their evil was incalculable. 


Chapter 21 


Anne recollected with pleasure the next morning her 
promise of going to Mrs Smith, meaning that it should 
engage her from home at the time when Mr Elliot would be 
most likely to call; for to avoid Mr Elliot was almost a first 
object. 

She felt a great deal of good-will towards him. In spite of 
the mischief of his attentions, she owed him gratitude and 
regard, perhaps compassion. She could not help thinking 
much of the extraordinary circumstances attending their 
acquaintance, of the right which he seemed to have to 
interest her, by everything in situation, by his own 
sentiments, by his early prepossession. It was altogether 
very extraordinary; flattering, but painful. There was much 
to regret. How she might have felt had there been no 
Captain Wentworth in the case, was not worth enquiry; for 
there was a Captain Wentworth; and be the conclusion of 
the present suspense good or bad, her affection would be 
his for ever. Their union, she believed, could not divide her 
more from other men, than their final separation. 

Prettier musings of high-wrought love and eternal 
constancy, could never have passed along the streets of 
Bath, than Anne was sporting with from Camden Place to 
Westgate Buildings. It was almost enough to spread 
purification and perfume all the way. 

She was sure of a pleasant reception; and her friend 
seemed this morning particularly obliged to her for coming, 
seemed hardly to have expected her, though it had been an 
appointment. 

An account of the concert was immediately claimed; and 
Anne’s recollections of the concert were quite happy 
enough to animate her features and make her rejoice to 
talk of it. All that she could tell she told most gladly, but the 


all was little for one who had been there, and 
unsatisfactory for such an enquirer as Mrs Smith, who had 
already heard, through the short cut of a laundress and a 
waiter, rather more of the general success and produce of 
the evening than Anne could relate, and who now asked in 
vain for several particulars of the company. Everybody of 
any consequence or notoriety in Bath was well know by 
name to Mrs Smith. 

“The little Durands were there, I conclude,” said she, 
“with their mouths open to catch the music, like unfledged 
Sparrows ready to be fed. They never miss a concert.” 

“Yes; I did not see them myself, but I heard Mr Elliot say 
they were in the room.” 

“The Ibbotsons, were they there? and the two new 
beauties, with the tall Irish officer, who is talked of for one 
of them.” 

“T do not know. I do not think they were.” 

“Old Lady Mary Maclean? I need not ask after her. She 
never misses, I know; and you must have seen her. She 
must have been in your own circle; for as you went with 
Lady Dalrymple, you were in the seats of grandeur, round 
the orchestra, of course.” 

“No, that was what I dreaded. It would have been very 
unpleasant to me in every respect. But happily Lady 
Dalrymple always chooses to be farther off; and we were 
exceedingly well placed, that is, for hearing; I must not say 
for seeing, because I appear to have seen very little.” 

“Oh! you saw enough for your own amusement. I can 
understand. There is a sort of domestic enjoyment to be 
known even in a crowd, and this you had. You were a large 
party in yourselves, and you wanted nothing beyond.” 

“But I ought to have looked about me more,” said Anne, 
conscious while she spoke that there had in fact been no 
want of looking about, that the object only had been 
deficient. 


“No, no; you were better employed. You need not tell me 
that you had a pleasant evening. I see it in your eye. I 
perfectly see how the hours passed: that you had always 
something agreeable to listen to. In the intervals of the 
concert it was conversation.” 

Anne half smiled and said, “Do you see that in my eye?” 

“Yes, I do. Your countenance perfectly informs me that 
you were in company last night with the person whom you 
think the most agreeable in the world, the person who 
interests you at this present time more than all the rest of 
the world put together.” 

A blush overspread Anne’s cheeks. She could say 
nothing. 

“And such being the case,” continued Mrs Smith, after a 
short pause, “I hope you believe that I do know how to 
value your kindness in coming to me this morning. It is 
really very good of you to come and sit with me, when you 
must have so many pleasanter demands upon your time.” 

Anne heard nothing of this. She was still in the 
astonishment and confusion excited by her friend’s 
penetration, unable to imagine how any report of Captain 
Wentworth could have reached her. After another short 
silence — 

“Pray,” said Mrs Smith, “is Mr Elliot aware of your 
acquaintance with me? Does he know that I am in Bath?” 

“Mr Elliot!” repeated Anne, looking up surprised. A 
moment’s reflection shewed her the mistake she had been 
under. She caught it instantaneously; and recovering her 
courage with the feeling of safety, soon added, more 
composedly, “Are you acquainted with Mr Elliot?” 

“T have been a good deal acquainted with him,” replied 
Mrs Smith, gravely, “but it seems worn out now. It is a 
great while since we met.” 

“T was not at all aware of this. You never mentioned it 
before. Had I known it, I would have had the pleasure of 
talking to him about you.” 


“To confess the truth,” said Mrs Smith, assuming her 
usual air of cheerfulness, “that is exactly the pleasure I 
want you to have. I want you to talk about me to Mr Elliot. I 
want your interest with him. He can be of essential service 
to me; and if you would have the goodness, my dear Miss 
Elliot, to make it an object to yourself, of course it is done.” 

“T should be extremely happy; I hope you cannot doubt 
my willingness to be of even the slightest use to you,” 
replied Anne; “but I suspect that you are considering me as 
having a higher claim on Mr Elliot, a greater right to 
influence him, than is really the case. I am sure you have, 
somehow or other, imbibed such a notion. You must 
consider me only as Mr Elliot’s relation. If in that light 
there is anything which you suppose his cousin might fairly 
ask of him, I beg you would not hesitate to employ me.” 

Mrs Smith gave her a penetrating glance, and then, 
smiling, said — 

“T have been a little premature, I perceive; I beg your 
pardon. I ought to have waited for official information, But 
now, my dear Miss Elliot, as an old friend, do give me a hint 
as to when I may speak. Next week? To be sure by next 
week I may be allowed to think it all settled, and build my 
own selfish schemes on Mr Elliot’s good fortune.” 

“No,” replied Anne, “nor next week, nor next, nor next. I 
assure you that nothing of the sort you are thinking of will 
be settled any week. I am not going to marry Mr Elliot. I 
should like to know why you imagine I am?” 

Mrs Smith looked at her again, looked earnestly, smiled, 
shook her head, and exclaimed — 

“Now, how I do wish I understood you! How I do wish I 
knew what you were at! I have a great idea that you do not 
design to be cruel, when the right moment occurs. Till it 
does come, you know, we women never mean to have 
anybody. It is a thing of course among us, that every man is 
refused, till he offers. But why should you be cruel? Let me 
plead for my — present friend I cannot call him, but for my 


former friend. Where can you look for a more suitable 
match? Where could you expect a more gentlemanlike, 
agreeable man? Let me recommend Mr Elliot. I am sure 
you hear nothing but good of him from Colonel Wallis; and 
who can know him better than Colonel Wallis?” 

“My dear Mrs Smith, Mr Elliot’s wife has not been dead 
much above half a year. He ought not to be supposed to be 
paying his addresses to any one.” 

“Oh! if these are your only objections,” cried Mrs Smith, 
archly, “Mr Elliot is safe, and I shall give myself no more 
trouble about him. Do not forget me when you are married, 
that’s all. Let him know me to be a friend of yours, and then 
he will think little of the trouble required, which it is very 
natural for him now, with so many affairs and engagements 
of his own, to avoid and get rid of as he can; very natural, 
perhaps. Ninety-nine out of a hundred would do the same. 
Of course, he cannot be aware of the importance to me. 
Well, my dear Miss Elliot, I hope and trust you will be very 
happy. Mr Elliot has sense to understand the value of such 
a woman. Your peace will not be shipwrecked as mine has 
been. You are safe in all worldly matters, and safe in his 
character. He will not be led astray; he will not be misled 
by others to his ruin.” 

“No,” said Anne, “I can readily believe all that of my 
cousin. He seems to have a calm decided temper, not at all 
open to dangerous impressions. I consider him with great 
respect. I have no reason, from any thing that has fallen 
within my observation, to do otherwise. But I have not 
known him long; and he is not a man, I think, to be known 
intimately soon. Will not this manner of speaking of him, 
Mrs Smith, convince you that he is nothing to me? Surely 
this must be calm enough. And, upon my word, he is 
nothing to me. Should he ever propose to me (which I have 
very little reason to imagine he has any thought of doing), I 
shall not accept him. I assure you I shall not. I assure you, 
Mr Elliot had not the share which you have been supposing, 


in whatever pleasure the concert of last night might afford: 
not Mr Elliot; it is not Mr Elliot that—” 

She stopped, regretting with a deep blush that she had 
implied so much; but less would hardly have been 
sufficient. Mrs Smith would hardly have believed so soon in 
Mr Elliot’s failure, but from the perception of there being a 
somebody else. As it was, she instantly submitted, and with 
all the semblance of seeing nothing beyond; and Anne, 
eager to escape farther notice, was impatient to know why 
Mrs Smith should have fancied she was to marry Mr Elliot; 
where she could have received the idea, or from whom she 
could have heard it. 

“Do tell me how it first came into your head.” 

“It first came into my head,” replied Mrs Smith, “upon 
finding how much you were together, and feeling it to be 
the most probable thing in the world to be wished for by 
everybody belonging to either of you; and you may depend 
upon it that all your acquaintance have disposed of you in 
the same way. But I never heard it spoken of till two days 
ago.” 

“And has it indeed been spoken of?” 

“Did you observe the woman who opened the door to you 
when you called yesterday?” 

“No. Was not it Mrs Speed, as usual, or the maid? I 
observed no one in particular.” 

“Tt was my friend Mrs Rooke; Nurse Rooke; who, by-the- 
bye, had a great curiosity to see you, and was delighted to 
be in the way to let you in. She came away from 
Marlborough Buildings only on Sunday; and she it was who 
told me you were to marry Mr Elliot. She had had it from 
Mrs Wallis herself, which did not seem bad authority. She 
sat an hour with me on Monday evening, and gave me the 
whole history.” “The whole history,” repeated Anne, 
laughing. “She could not make a very long history, I think, 
of one such little article of unfounded news.” 

Mrs Smith said nothing. 


“But,” continued Anne, presently, “though there is no 
truth in my having this claim on Mr Elliot, I should be 
extremely happy to be of use to you in any way that I could. 
Shall I mention to him your being in Bath? Shall I take any 
message?” 

“No, I thank you: no, certainly not. In the warmth of the 
moment, and under a mistaken impression, I might, 
perhaps, have endeavoured to interest you in some 
circumstances; but not now. No, I thank you, I have nothing 
to trouble you with.” 

“T think you spoke of having known Mr Elliot many 
years?” 

“T did.” 

“Not before he was married, I suppose?” 

“Yes; he was not married when I knew him first.” 

“And — were you much acquainted?” 

“Tntimately.” 

“Indeed! Then do tell me what he was at that time of life. 
I have a great curiosity to know what Mr Elliot was as a 
very young man. Was he at all such as he appears now?” 

“T have not seen Mr Elliot these three years,” was Mrs 
Smith’s answer, given so gravely that it was impossible to 
pursue the subject farther; and Anne felt that she had 
gained nothing but an increase of curiosity. They were both 
silent: Mrs Smith very thoughtful. At last — 

“T beg your pardon, my dear Miss Elliot,” she cried, in 
her natural tone of cordiality, “I beg your pardon for the 
short answers I have been giving you, but I have been 
uncertain what I ought to do. I have been doubting and 
considering as to what I ought to tell you. There were many 
things to be taken into the account. One hates to be 
officious, to be giving bad impressions, making mischief. 
Even the smooth surface of family-union seems worth 
preserving, though there may be nothing durable beneath. 
However, I have determined; I think I am right; I think you 
ought to be made acquainted with Mr Elliot’s real 


character. Though I fully believe that, at present, you have 
not the smallest intention of accepting him, there is no 
saying what may happen. You might, some time or other, be 
differently affected towards him. Hear the truth, therefore, 
now, while you are unprejudiced. Mr Elliot is a man without 
heart or conscience; a designing, wary, cold-blooded being, 
who thinks only of himself; whom for his own interest or 
ease, would be guilty of any cruelty, or any treachery, that 
could be perpetrated without risk of his general character. 
He has no feeling for others. Those whom he has been the 
chief cause of leading into ruin, he can neglect and desert 
without the smallest compunction. He is totally beyond the 
reach of any sentiment of justice or compassion. Oh! he is 
black at heart, hollow and black!” 

Anne’s astonished air, and exclamation of wonder, made 
her pause, and in a calmer manner, she added, 

“My expressions startle you. You must allow for an 
injured, angry woman. But I will try to command myself. I 
will not abuse him. I will only tell you what I have found 
him. Facts shall speak. He was the intimate friend of my 
dear husband, who trusted and loved him, and thought him 
as good as himself. The intimacy had been formed before 
our marriage. I found them most intimate friends; and I, 
too, became excessively pleased with Mr Elliot, and 
entertained the highest opinion of him. At nineteen, you 
know, one does not think very seriously; but Mr Elliot 
appeared to me quite as good as others, and much more 
agreeable than most others, and we were almost always 
together. We were principally in town, living in very good 
style. He was then the inferior in circumstances; he was 
then the poor one; he had chambers in the Temple, and it 
was as much as he could do to support the appearance of a 
gentleman. He had always a home with us whenever he 
chose it; he was always welcome; he was like a brother. My 
poor Charles, who had the finest, most generous spirit in 
the world, would have divided his last farthing with him; 


and I know that his purse was open to him; I know that he 
often assisted him.” 

“This must have been about that very period of Mr 
Elliot’s life,” said Anne, “which has always excited my 
particular curiosity. It must have been about the same time 
that he became known to my father and sister. I never knew 
him myself; I only heard of him; but there was a something 
in his conduct then, with regard to my father and sister, 
and afterwards in the circumstances of his marriage, which 
I never could quite reconcile with present times. It seemed 
to announce a different sort of man.” 

“T know it all, I know it all,” cried Mrs Smith. “He had 
been introduced to Sir Walter and your sister before I was 
acquainted with him, but I heard him speak of them for 
ever. I know he was invited and encouraged, and I know he 
did not choose to go. I can satisfy you, perhaps, on points 
which you would little expect; and as to his marriage, I 
knew all about it at the time. I was privy to all the fors and 
againsts; I was the friend to whom he confided his hopes 
and plans; and though I did not know his wife previously, 
her inferior situation in society, indeed, rendered that 
impossible, yet I knew her all her life afterwards, or at least 
till within the last two years of her life, and can answer any 
question you may wish to put.” 

“Nay,” said Anne, “I have no particular enquiry to make 
about her. I have always understood they were not a happy 
couple. But I should like to know why, at that time of his 
life, he should slight my father’s acquaintance as he did. 
My father was certainly disposed to take very kind and 
proper notice of him. Why did Mr Elliot draw back?” 

“Mr Elliot,” replied Mrs Smith, “at that period of his life, 
had one object in view: to make his fortune, and by a rather 
quicker process than the law. He was determined to make it 
by marriage. He was determined, at least, not to mar it by 
an imprudent marriage; and I know it was his belief 
(whether justly or not, of course I cannot decide), that your 


father and sister, in their civilities and invitations, were 
designing a match between the heir and the young lady, 
and it was impossible that such a match should have 
answered his ideas of wealth and independence. That was 
his motive for drawing back, I can assure you. He told me 
the whole story. He had no concealments with me. It was 
curious, that having just left you behind me in Bath, my 
first and principal acquaintance on marrying should be 
your cousin; and that, through him, I should be continually 
hearing of your father and sister. He described one Miss 
Elliot, and I thought very affectionately of the other.” 

“Perhaps,” cried Anne, struck by a sudden idea, “you 
sometimes spoke of me to Mr Elliot?” 

“To be sure I did; very often. I used to boast of my own 
Anne Elliot, and vouch for your being a very different 
creature from—” 

She checked herself just in time. 

“This accounts for something which Mr Elliot said last 
night,” cried Anne. “This explains it. I found he had been 
used to hear of me. I could not comprehend how. What wild 
imaginations one forms where dear self is concerned! How 
sure to be mistaken! But I beg your pardon; I have 
interrupted you. Mr Elliot married then completely for 
money? The circumstances, probably, which first opened 
your eyes to his character.” 

Mrs Smith hesitated a little here. “Oh! those things are 
too common. When one lives in the world, a man or 
woman’s marrying for money is too common to strike one 
as it ought. I was very young, and associated only with the 
young, and we were a thoughtless, gay set, without any 
strict rules of conduct. We lived for enjoyment. I think 
differently now; time and sickness and sorrow have given 
me other notions; but at that period I must own I saw 
nothing reprehensible in what Mr Elliot was doing. “To do 
the best for himself,’ passed as a duty.” 

“But was not she a very low woman?” 


“Yes; which I objected to, but he would not regard. 
Money, money, was all that he wanted. Her father was a 
grazier, her grandfather had been a butcher, but that was 
all nothing. She was a fine woman, had had a decent 
education, was brought forward by some cousins, thrown 
by chance into Mr Elliot’s company, and fell in love with 
him; and not a difficulty or a scruple was there on his side, 
with respect to her birth. All his caution was spent in being 
secured of the real amount of her fortune, before he 
committed himself. Depend upon it, whatever esteem Mr 
Elliot may have for his own situation in life now, as a young 
man he had not the smallest value for it. His chance for the 
Kellynch estate was something, but all the honour of the 
family he held as cheap as dirt. I have often heard him 
declare, that if baronetcies were saleable, anybody should 
have his for fifty pounds, arms and motto, name and livery 
included; but I will not pretend to repeat half that I used to 
hear him say on that subject. It would not be fair; and yet 
you ought to have proof, for what is all this but assertion, 
and you shall have proof.” 

“Indeed, my dear Mrs Smith, I want none,” cried Anne. 
“You have asserted nothing contradictory to what Mr Elliot 
appeared to be some years ago. This is all in confirmation, 
rather, of what we used to hear and believe. I am more 
curious to know why he should be so different now.” 

“But for my satisfaction, if you will have the goodness to 
ring for Mary; stay: I am sure you will have the still greater 
goodness of going yourself into my bedroom, and bringing 
me the small inlaid box which you will find on the upper 
shelf of the closet.” 

Anne, seeing her friend to be earnestly bent on it, did as 
she was desired. The box was brought and placed before 
her, and Mrs Smith, sighing over it as she unlocked it, said 

“This is full of papers belonging to him, to my husband; a 
small portion only of what I had to look over when I lost 


him. The letter I am looking for was one written by Mr 
Elliot to him before our marriage, and happened to be 
saved; why, one can hardly imagine. But he was careless 
and immethodical, like other men, about those things; and 
when I came to examine his papers, I found it with others 
still more trivial, from different people scattered here and 
there, while many letters and memorandums of real 
importance had been destroyed. Here it is; I would not 
burn it, because being even then very little satisfied with 
Mr Elliot, I was determined to preserve every document of 
former intimacy. I have now another motive for being glad 
that I can produce it.” 

This was the letter, directed to “Charles Smith, Esq. 
Tunbridge Wells,” and dated from London, as far back as 
July, 1803: — 

“Dear Smith, — I have received yours. Your kindness 
almost overpowers me. I wish nature had made such hearts 
as yours more common, but I have lived three-and-twenty 
years in the world, and have seen none like it. At present, 
believe me, I have no need of your services, being in cash 
again. Give me joy: I have got rid of Sir Walter and Miss. 
They are gone back to Kellynch, and almost made me swear 
to visit them this summer; but my first visit to Kellynch will 
be with a surveyor, to tell me how to bring it with best 
advantage to the hammer. The baronet, nevertheless, is not 
unlikely to marry again; he is quite fool enough. If he does, 
however, they will leave me in peace, which may be a 
decent equivalent for the reversion. He is worse than last 
year. 

“T wish I had any name but Elliot. I am sick of it. The 
name of Walter I can drop, thank God! and I desire you will 
never insult me with my second W. again, meaning, for the 
rest of my life, to be only yours truly, — Wm. Elliot.” 

Such a letter could not be read without putting Anne ina 
glow; and Mrs Smith, observing the high colour in her face, 
said — 


“The language, I know, is highly disrespectful. Though I 
have forgot the exact terms, I have a perfect impression of 
the general meaning. But it shows you the man. Mark his 
professions to my poor husband. Can any thing be 
stronger?” 

Anne could not immediately get over the shock and 
mortification of finding such words applied to her father. 
She was obliged to recollect that her seeing the letter was 
a violation of the laws of honour, that no one ought to be 
judged or to be known by such testimonies, that no private 
correspondence could bear the eye of others, before she 
could recover calmness enough to return the letter which 
she had been meditating over, and say — 

“Thank you. This is full proof undoubtedly; proof of every 
thing you were saying. But why be acquainted with us 
now?” 

“T can explain this too,” cried Mrs Smith, smiling. 

“Can you really?” 

“Yes. I have shewn you Mr Elliot as he was a dozen years 
ago, and I will shew him as he is now. I cannot produce 
written proof again, but I can give as authentic oral 
testimony as you can desire, of what he is now wanting, 
and what he is now doing. He is no hypocrite now. He truly 
wants to marry you. His present attentions to your family 
are very sincere: quite from the heart. I will give you my 
authority: his friend Colonel Wallis.” 

“Colonel Wallis! you are acquainted with him?” 

“No. It does not come to me in quite so direct a line as 
that; it takes a bend or two, but nothing of consequence. 
The stream is as good as at first; the little rubbish it 
collects in the turnings is easily moved away. Mr Elliot talks 
unreservedly to Colonel Wallis of his views on you, which 
said Colonel Wallis, I imagine to be, in himself, a sensible, 
careful, discerning sort of character; but Colonel Wallis has 
a very pretty silly wife, to whom he tells things which he 
had better not, and he repeats it all to her. She in the 


overflowing spirits of her recovery, repeats it all to her 
nurse; and the nurse knowing my acquaintance with you, 
very naturally brings it all to me. On Monday evening, my 
good friend Mrs Rooke let me thus much into the secrets of 
Marlborough Buildings. When I talked of a whole history, 
therefore, you see I was not romancing so much as you 
supposed.” 

“My dear Mrs Smith, your authority is deficient. This will 
not do. Mr Elliot’s having any views on me will not in the 
least account for the efforts he made towards a 
reconciliation with my father. That was all prior to my 
coming to Bath. I found them on the most friendly terms 
when I arrived.” 

“T know you did; I know it all perfectly, but—’” 

“Indeed, Mrs Smith, we must not expect to get real 
information in such a line. Facts or opinions which are to 
pass through the hands of so many, to be misconceived by 
folly in one, and ignorance in another, can hardly have 
much truth left.” 

“Only give me a hearing. You will soon be able to judge of 
the general credit due, by listening to some particulars 
which you can yourself immediately contradict or confirm. 
Nobody supposes that you were his first inducement. He 
had seen you indeed, before he came to Bath, and admired 
you, but without knowing it to be you. So says my historian, 
at least. Is this true? Did he see you last summer or 
autumn, ‘Somewhere down in the west,’ to use her own 
words, without knowing it to be you?” 

“He certainly did. So far it is very true. At Lyme. I 
happened to be at Lyme.” 

“Well,” continued Mrs Smith, triumphantly, “grant my 
friend the credit due to the establishment of the first point 
asserted. He saw you then at Lyme, and liked you so well as 
to be exceedingly pleased to meet with you again in 
Camden Place, as Miss Anne Elliot, and from that moment, 
I have no doubt, had a double motive in his visits there. But 


there was another, and an earlier, which I will now explain. 
If there is anything in my story which you know to be either 
false or improbable, stop me. My account states, that your 
sister’s friend, the lady now staying with you, whom I have 
heard you mention, came to Bath with Miss Elliot and Sir 
Walter as long ago as September (in short when they first 
came themselves), and has been staying there ever since; 
that she is a clever, insinuating, handsome woman, poor 
and plausible, and altogether such in situation and manner, 
as to give a general idea, among Sir Walter’s acquaintance, 
of her meaning to be Lady Elliot, and as general a surprise 
that Miss Elliot should be apparently, blind to the danger.” 

Here Mrs Smith paused a moment; but Anne had not a 
word to say, and she continued — 

“This was the light in which it appeared to those who 
knew the family, long before you returned to it; and Colonel 
Wallis had his eye upon your father enough to be sensible 
of it, though he did not then visit in Camden Place; but his 
regard for Mr Elliot gave him an interest in watching all 
that was going on there, and when Mr Elliot came to Bath 
for a day or two, as he happened to do a little before 
Christmas, Colonel Wallis made him acquainted with the 
appearance of things, and the reports beginning to prevail. 
Now you are to understand, that time had worked a very 
material change in Mr Elliot’s opinions as to the value of a 
baronetcy. Upon all points of blood and connexion he is a 
completely altered man. Having long had as much money 
as he could spend, nothing to wish for on the side of 
avarice or indulgence, he has been gradually learning to 
pin his happiness upon the consequence he is heir to. I 
thought it coming on before our acquaintance ceased, but it 
is now a confirmed feeling. He cannot bear the idea of not 
being Sir William. You may guess, therefore, that the news 
he heard from his friend could not be very agreeable, and 
you may guess what it produced; the resolution of coming 
back to Bath as soon as possible, and of fixing himself here 


for a time, with the view of renewing his former 
acquaintance, and recovering such a footing in the family 
as might give him the means of ascertaining the degree of 
his danger, and of circumventing the lady if he found it 
material. This was agreed upon between the two friends as 
the only thing to be done; and Colonel Wallis was to assist 
in every way that he could. He was to be introduced, and 
Mrs Wallis was to be introduced, and everybody was to be 
introduced. Mr Elliot came back accordingly; and on 
application was forgiven, as you know, and re-admitted into 
the family; and there it was his constant object, and his 
only object (till your arrival added another motive), to 
watch Sir Walter and Mrs Clay. He omitted no opportunity 
of being with them, threw himself in their way, called at all 
hours; but I need not be particular on this subject. You can 
imagine what an artful man would do; and with this guide, 
perhaps, may recollect what you have seen him do.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “you tell me nothing which does not 
accord with what I have known, or could imagine. There is 
always something offensive in the details of cunning. The 
manoeuvres of selfishness and duplicity must ever be 
revolting, but I have heard nothing which really surprises 
me. I know those who would be shocked by such a 
representation of Mr Elliot, who would have difficulty in 
believing it; but I have never been satisfied. I have always 
wanted some other motive for his conduct than appeared. I 
should like to know his present opinion, as to the 
probability of the event he has been in dread of; whether he 
considers the danger to be lessening or not.” 

“Lessening, I understand,” replied Mrs Smith. “He thinks 
Mrs Clay afraid of him, aware that he sees through her, and 
not daring to proceed as she might do in his absence. But 
since he must be absent some time or other, I do not 
perceive how he can ever be secure while she holds her 
present influence. Mrs Wallis has an amusing idea, as nurse 
tells me, that it is to be put into the marriage articles when 


you and Mr Elliot marry, that your father is not to marry 
Mrs Clay. A scheme, worthy of Mrs Wallis’s understanding, 
by all accounts; but my sensible nurse Rooke sees the 
absurdity of it. ‘Why, to be sure, ma’am,’ said she, ‘it would 
not prevent his marrying anybody else.’ And, indeed, to 
own the truth, I do not think nurse, in her heart, is a very 
strenuous opposer of Sir Walter’s making a second match. 
She must be allowed to be a favourer of matrimony, you 
know; and (since self will intrude) who can say that she 
may not have some flying visions of attending the next Lady 
Elliot, through Mrs Wallis’s recommendation?” 

“T am very glad to know all this,” said Anne, after a little 
thoughtfulness. “It will be more painful to me in some 
respects to be in company with him, but I shall know better 
what to do. My line of conduct will be more direct. Mr Elliot 
is evidently a disingenuous, artificial, worldly man, who has 
never had any better principle to guide him than 
selfishness.” 

But Mr Elliot was not done with. Mrs Smith had been 
carried away from her first direction, and Anne had 
forgotten, in the interest of her own family concerns, how 
much had been originally implied against him; but her 
attention was now called to the explanation of those first 
hints, and she listened to a recital which, if it did not 
perfectly justify the unqualified bitterness of Mrs Smith, 
proved him to have been very unfeeling in his conduct 
towards her; very deficient both in justice and compassion. 

She learned that (the intimacy between them continuing 
unimpaired by Mr Elliot’s marriage) they had been as 
before always together, and Mr Elliot had led his friend into 
expenses much beyond his fortune. Mrs Smith did not want 
to take blame to herself, and was most tender of throwing 
any on her husband; but Anne could collect that their 
income had never been equal to their style of living, and 
that from the first there had been a great deal of general 
and joint extravagance. From his wife’s account of him she 


could discern Mr Smith to have been a man of warm 
feelings, easy temper, careless habits, and not strong 
understanding, much more amiable than his friend, and 
very unlike him, led by him, and probably despised by him. 
Mr Elliot, raised by his marriage to great affluence, and 
disposed to every gratification of pleasure and vanity which 
could be commanded without involving himself, (for with all 
his self-indulgence he had become a prudent man), and 
beginning to be rich, just as his friend ought to have found 
himself to be poor, seemed to have had no concern at all for 
that friend’s probable finances, but, on the contrary, had 
been prompting and encouraging expenses which could 
end only in ruin; and the Smiths accordingly had been 
ruined. 

The husband had died just in time to be spared the full 
knowledge of it. They  had_ previously known 
embarrassments enough to try the friendship of their 
friends, and to prove that Mr Elliot’s had better not be 
tried; but it was not till his death that the wretched state of 
his affairs was fully known. With a confidence in Mr Elliot’s 
regard, more creditable to his feelings than his judgement, 
Mr Smith had appointed him the executor of his will; but 
Mr Elliot would not act, and the difficulties and distress 
which this refusal had heaped on her, in addition to the 
inevitable sufferings of her situation, had been such as 
could not be related without anguish of spirit, or listened to 
without corresponding indignation. 

Anne was shewn some letters of his on the occasion, 
answers to urgent applications from Mrs Smith, which all 
breathed the same stern resolution of not engaging in a 
fruitless trouble, and, under a cold civility, the same hard- 
hearted indifference to any of the evils it might bring on 
her. It was a dreadful picture of ingratitude and 
inhumanity; and Anne felt, at some moments, that no 
flagrant open crime could have been worse. She had a 
great deal to listen to; all the particulars of past sad scenes, 


all the minutiae of distress upon distress, which in former 
conversations had been merely hinted at, were dwelt on 
now with a natural indulgence. Anne could perfectly 
comprehend the exquisite relief, and was only the more 
inclined to wonder at the composure of her friend’s usual 
state of mind. 

There was one circumstance in the history of her 
grievances of particular irritation. She had good reason to 
believe that some property of her husband in the West 
Indies, which had been for many years under a sort of 
sequestration for the payment of its own incumbrances, 
might be recoverable by proper measures; and _ this 
property, though not large, would be enough to make her 
comparatively rich. But there was nobody to stir in it. Mr 
Elliot would do nothing, and she could do nothing herself, 
equally disabled from personal exertion by her state of 
bodily weakness, and from employing others by her want of 
money. She had no natural connexions to assist her even 
with their counsel, and she could not afford to purchase the 
assistance of the law. This was a cruel aggravation of 
actually straitened means. To feel that she ought to be in 
better circumstances, that a little trouble in the right place 
might do it, and to fear that delay might be even weakening 
her claims, was hard to bear. 

It was on this point that she had hoped to engage Anne’s 
good offices with Mr Elliot. She had previously, in the 
anticipation of their marriage, been very apprehensive of 
losing her friend by it; but on being assured that he could 
have made no attempt of that nature, since he did not even 
know her to be in Bath, it immediately occurred, that 
something might be done in her favour by the influence of 
the woman he loved, and she had been hastily preparing to 
interest Anne’s feelings, as far as the observances due to 
Mr Elliot’s character would allow, when Anne’s refutation 
of the supposed engagement changed the face of 
everything; and while it took from her the new-formed hope 


of succeeding in the object of her first anxiety, left her at 
least the comfort of telling the whole story her own way. 

After listening to this full description of Mr Elliot, Anne 
could not but express some surprise at Mrs Smith’s having 
spoken of him so favourably in the beginning of their 
conversation. “She had seemed to recommend and praise 
him!” 

“My dear,” was Mrs Smith’s reply, “there was nothing 
else to be done. I considered your marrying him as certain, 
though he might not yet have made the offer, and I could no 
more speak the truth of him, than if he had been your 
husband. My heart bled for you, as I talked of happiness; 
and yet he is sensible, he is agreeable, and with such a 
woman as you, it was not absolutely hopeless. He was very 
unkind to his first wife. They were wretched together. But 
she was too ignorant and giddy for respect, and he had 
never loved her. I was willing to hope that you must fare 
better.” 

Anne could just acknowledge within herself such a 
possibility of having been induced to marry him, as made 
her shudder at the idea of the misery which must have 
followed. It was just possible that she might have been 
persuaded by Lady Russell! And under such a supposition, 
which would have been most miserable, when time had 
disclosed all, too late? 

It was very desirable that Lady Russell should be no 
longer deceived; and one of the concluding arrangements 
of this important conference, which carried them through 
the greater part of the morning, was, that Anne had full 
liberty to communicate to her friend everything relative to 
Mrs Smith, in which his conduct was involved. 


Chapter 22 


Anne went home to think over all that she had heard. In 
one point, her feelings were relieved by this knowledge of 
Mr Elliot. There was no longer anything of tenderness due 
to him. He stood as opposed to Captain Wentworth, in all 
his own unwelcome obtrusiveness; and the evil of his 
attentions last night, the irremediable mischief he might 
have done, was considered with sensations unqualified, 
unperplexed. Pity for him was all over. But this was the only 
point of relief. In every other respect, in looking around 
her, or penetrating forward, she saw more to distrust and 
to apprehend. She was concerned for the disappointment 
and pain Lady Russell would be feeling; for the 
mortifications which must be hanging over her father and 
sister, and had all the distress of foreseeing many evils, 
without knowing how to avert any one of them. She was 
most thankful for her own knowledge of him. She had never 
considered herself as entitled to reward for not slighting an 
old friend like Mrs Smith, but here was a reward indeed 
springing from it! Mrs Smith had been able to tell her what 
no one else could have done. Could the knowledge have 
been extended through her family? But this was a vain idea. 
She must talk to Lady Russell, tell her, consult with her, and 
having done her best, wait the event with as much 
composure as possible; and after all, her greatest want of 
composure would be in that quarter of the mind which 
could not be opened to Lady Russell; in that flow of 
anxieties and fears which must be all to herself. 


She found, on reaching home, that she had, as she 
intended, escaped seeing Mr Elliot; that he had called and 
paid them a long morning visit; but hardly had she 


congratulated herself, and felt safe, when she heard that he 
was coming again in the evening. 

“T had not the smallest intention of asking him,” said 
Elizabeth, with affected carelessness, “but he gave so many 
hints; so Mrs Clay says, at least.” 

“Indeed, I do say it. I never saw anybody in my life spell 
harder for an invitation. Poor man! I was really in pain for 
him; for your hard-hearted sister, Miss Anne, seems bent on 
cruelty.” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, “I have been rather too much used 
to the game to be soon overcome by a gentleman’s hints. 
However, when I found how excessively he was regretting 
that he should miss my father this morning, I gave way 
immediately, for I would never really omit an opportunity of 
bring him and Sir Walter together. They appear to so much 
advantage in company with each other. Each behaving so 
pleasantly. Mr Elliot looking up with so much respect.” 

“Quite delightful!” cried Mrs Clay, not daring, however, 
to turn her eyes towards Anne. “Exactly like father and son! 
Dear Miss Elliot, may I not say father and son?” 

“Oh! I lay no embargo on any body’s words. If you will 
have such ideas! But, upon my word, I am scarcely sensible 
of his attentions being beyond those of other men.” 

“My dear Miss Elliot!” exclaimed Mrs Clay, lifting her 
hands and eyes, and sinking all the rest of her 
astonishment in a convenient silence. 

“Well, my dear Penelope, you need not be so alarmed 
about him. I did invite him, you know. I sent him away with 
smiles. When I found he was really going to his friends at 
Thornberry Park for the whole day to-morrow, I had 
compassion on him.” 

Anne admired the good acting of the friend, in being able 
to shew such pleasure as she did, in the expectation and in 
the actual arrival of the very person whose presence must 
really be interfering with her prime object. It was 
impossible but that Mrs Clay must hate the sight of Mr 


Elliot; and yet she could assume a most obliging, placid 
look, and appear quite satisfied with the curtailed license of 
devoting herself only half as much to Sir Walter as she 
would have done otherwise. 

To Anne herself it was most distressing to see Mr Elliot 
enter the room; and quite painful to have him approach and 
speak to her. She had been used before to feel that he could 
not be always quite sincere, but now she saw insincerity in 
everything. His attentive deference to her father, 
contrasted with his former language, was odious; and when 
she thought of his cruel conduct towards Mrs Smith, she 
could hardly bear the sight of his present smiles and 
mildness, or the sound of his artificial good sentiments. 

She meant to avoid any such alteration of manners as 
might provoke a remonstrance on his side. It was a great 
object to her to escape all enquiry or eclat; but it was her 
intention to be as decidedly cool to him as might be 
compatible with their relationship; and to retrace, as 
quietly as she could, the few steps of unnecessary intimacy 
she had been gradually led along. She was accordingly 
more guarded, and more cool, than she had been the night 
before. 

He wanted to animate her curiosity again as to how and 
where he could have heard her formerly praised; wanted 
very much to be gratified by more solicitation; but the 
charm was broken: he found that the heat and animation of 
a public room was necessary to kindle his modest cousin’s 
vanity; he found, at least, that it was not to be done now, by 
any of those attempts which he could hazard among the 
too-commanding claims of the others. He little surmised 
that it was a subject acting now exactly against his interest, 
bringing immediately to her thoughts all those parts of his 
conduct which were least excusable. 

She had some satisfaction in finding that he was really 
going out of Bath the next morning, going early, and that he 
would be gone the greater part of two days. He was invited 


again to Camden Place the very evening of his return; but 
from Thursday to Saturday evening his absence was 
certain. It was bad enough that a Mrs Clay should be 
always before her; but that a deeper hypocrite should be 
added to their party, seemed the destruction of everything 
like peace and comfort. It was so humiliating to reflect on 
the constant deception practised on her father and 
Elizabeth; to consider the various sources of mortification 
preparing for them! Mrs Clay’s selfishness was not so 
complicate nor so revolting as his; and Anne would have 
compounded for the marriage at once, with all its evils, to 
be clear of Mr Elliot’s subtleties in endeavouring to prevent 
it. 

On Friday morning she meant to go very early to Lady 
Russell, and accomplish the necessary communication; and 
she would have gone directly after breakfast, but that Mrs 
Clay was also going out on some obliging purpose of saving 
her sister trouble, which determined her to wait till she 
might be safe from such a companion. She saw Mrs Clay 
fairly off, therefore, before she began to talk of spending 
the morning in Rivers Street. 

“Very well,” said Elizabeth, “I have nothing to send but 
my love. Oh! you may as well take back that tiresome book 
she would lend me, and pretend I have read it through. I 
really cannot be plaguing myself for ever with all the new 
poems and states of the nation that come out. Lady Russell 
quite bores one with her new publications. You need not tell 
her so, but I thought her dress hideous the other night. I 
used to think she had some taste in dress, but I was 
ashamed of her at the concert. Something so formal and 
arrange in her air! and she sits so upright! My best love, of 
course.” 

“And mine,” added Sir Walter. “Kindest regards. And you 
may say, that I mean to call upon her soon. Make a civil 
message; but I shall only leave my card. Morning visits are 
never fair by women at her time of life, who make 


themselves up so little. If she would only wear rouge she 
would not be afraid of being seen; but last time I called, I 
observed the blinds were let down immediately.” 

While her father spoke, there was a knock at the door. 
Who could it be? Anne, remembering the preconcerted 
visits, at all hours, of Mr Elliot, would have expected him, 
but for his known engagement seven miles off. After the 
usual period of suspense, the usual sounds of approach 
were heard, and “Mr and Mrs Charles Musgrove” were 
ushered into the room. 

Surprise was the strongest emotion raised by their 
appearance; but Anne was really glad to see them; and the 
others were not so sorry but that they could put on a 
decent air of welcome; and as soon as it became clear that 
these, their nearest relations, were not arrived with any 
views of accommodation in that house, Sir Walter and 
Elizabeth were able to rise in cordiality, and do the honours 
of it very well. They were come to Bath for a few days with 
Mrs Musgrove, and were at the White Hart. So much was 
pretty soon understood; but till Sir Walter and Elizabeth 
were walking Mary into the other drawing-room, and 
regaling themselves with her admiration, Anne could not 
draw upon Charles’s brain for a regular history of their 
coming, or an explanation of some smiling hints of 
particular business, which had been ostentatiously dropped 
by Mary, as well as of some apparent confusion as to whom 
their party consisted of. 

She then found that it consisted of Mrs Musgrove, 
Henrietta, and Captain Harville, beside their two selves. He 
gave her a very plain, intelligible account of the whole; a 
narration in which she saw aé great deal of most 
characteristic proceeding. The scheme had received its first 
impulse by Captain Harville’s wanting to come to Bath on 
business. He had begun to talk of it a week ago; and by way 
of doing something, as shooting was over, Charles had 
proposed coming with him, and Mrs Harville had seemed to 


like the idea of it very much, as an advantage to her 
husband; but Mary could not bear to be left, and had made 
herself so unhappy about it, that for a day or two 
everything seemed to be in suspense, or at an end. But 
then, it had been taken up by his father and mother. His 
mother had some old friends in Bath whom she wanted to 
see; it was thought a good opportunity for Henrietta to 
come and buy wedding-clothes for herself and her sister; 
and, in short, it ended in being his mother’s party, that 
everything might be comfortable and easy to Captain 
Harville; and he and Mary were included in it by way of 
general convenience. They had arrived late the night 
before. Mrs Harville, her children, and Captain Benwick, 
remained with Mr Musgrove and Louisa at Uppercross. 

Anne’s only surprise was, that affairs should be in 
forwardness enough for Henrietta’s wedding-clothes to be 
talked of. She had imagined such difficulties of fortune to 
exist there as must prevent the marriage from being near 
at hand; but she learned from Charles that, very recently, 
(since Mary’s last letter to herself), Charles Hayter had 
been applied to by a friend to hold a living for a youth who 
could not possibly claim it under many years; and that on 
the strength of his present income, with almost a certainty 
of something more permanent long before the term in 
question, the two families had consented to the young 
people’s wishes, and that their marriage was likely to take 
place in a few months, quite as soon as Louisa’s. “And a 
very good living it was,” Charles added: “only five-and- 
twenty miles from Uppercross, and in a very fine country: 
fine part of Dorsetshire. In the centre of some of the best 
preserves in the kingdom, surrounded by three great 
proprietors, each more careful and jealous than the other; 
and to two of the three at least, Charles Hayter might get a 
special recommendation. Not that he will value it as he 
ought,” he observed, “Charles is too cool about sporting. 
That’s the worst of him.” 


“T am extremely glad, indeed,” cried Anne, “particularly 
glad that this should happen; and that of two sisters, who 
both deserve equally well, and who have always been such 
good friends, the pleasant prospect of one should not be 
dimming those of the other — that they should be so equal 
in their prosperity and comfort. I hope your father and 
mother are quite happy with regard to both.” 

“Oh! yes. My father would be well pleased if the 
gentlemen were richer, but he has no other fault to find. 
Money, you know, coming down with money — two 
daughters at once — it cannot be a very agreeable 
operation, and it streightens him as to many things. 
However, I do not mean to say they have not a right to it. It 
is very fit they should have daughters’ shares; and I am 
sure he has always been a very kind, liberal father to me. 
Mary does not above half like Henrietta’s match. She never 
did, you know. But she does not do him justice, nor think 
enough about Winthrop. I cannot make her attend to the 
value of the property. It is a very fair match, as times go; 
and I have liked Charles Hayter all my life, and I shall not 
leave off now.” 

“Such excellent parents as Mr and Mrs Musgrove,” 
exclaimed Anne, “should be happy in their children’s 
marriages. They do everything to confer happiness, I am 
sure. What a blessing to young people to be in such hands! 
Your father and mother seem so totally free from all those 
ambitious feelings which have led to so much misconduct 
and misery, both in young and old. I hope you think Louisa 
perfectly recovered now?” 

He answered rather hesitatingly, “ Yes, I believe I do; very 
much recovered; but she is altered; there is no running or 
jumping about, no laughing or dancing; it is quite different. 
If one happens only to shut the door a little hard, she starts 
and wriggles like a young dab-chick in the water; and 
Benwick sits at her elbow, reading verses, or whispering to 
her, all day long.” 


Anne could not help laughing. “That cannot be much to 
your taste, I know,” said she; “but I do believe him to be an 
excellent young man.” 

“To be sure he is. Nobody doubts it; and I hope you do 
not think I am so illiberal as to want every man to have the 
same objects and pleasures as myself. I have a great value 
for Benwick; and when one can but get him to talk, he has 
plenty to say. His reading has done him no harm, for he has 
fought as well as read. He is a brave fellow. I got more 
acquainted with him last Monday than ever I did before. We 
had a famous set-to at rat-hunting all the morning in my 
father’s great barns; and he played his part so well that I 
have liked him the better ever since.” 

Here they were interrupted by the absolute necessity of 
Charles’s following the others to admire mirrors and china; 
but Anne had heard enough to understand the present state 
of Uppercross, and rejoice in its happiness; and though she 
sighed as she rejoiced, her sigh had none of the ill-will of 
envy in it. She would certainly have risen to their blessings 
if she could, but she did not want to lessen theirs. 

The visit passed off altogether in high good humour. 
Mary was in excellent spirits, enjoying the gaiety and the 
change, and so well satisfied with the journey in her 
mother-in-law’s carriage with four horses, and with her 
own complete independence of Camden Place, that she was 
exactly in a temper to admire everything as she ought, and 
enter most readily into all the superiorities of the house, as 
they were detailed to her. She had no demands on her 
father or sister, and her consequence was just enough 
increased by their handsome drawing-rooms. 

Elizabeth was, for a short time, suffering a good deal. 
She felt that Mrs Musgrove and all her party ought to be 
asked to dine with them; but she could not bear to have the 
difference of style, the reduction of servants, which a 
dinner must betray, witnessed by those who had been 
always so inferior to the Elliots of Kellynch. It was a 


struggle between propriety and vanity; but vanity got the 
better, and then Elizabeth was happy again. These were her 
internal persuasions: “Old fashioned notions; country 
hospitality; we do not profess to give dinners; few people in 
Bath do; Lady Alicia never does; did not even ask her own 
sister’s family, though they were here a month: and I dare 
say it would be very inconvenient to Mrs Musgrove; put her 
quite out of her way. I am sure she would rather not come; 
she cannot feel easy with us. I will ask them all for an 
evening; that will be much better; that will be a novelty and 
a treat. They have not seen two such drawing rooms before. 
They will be delighted to come to-morrow evening. It shall 
be a regular party, small, but most elegant.” And this 
satisfied Elizabeth: and when the invitation was given to 
the two present, and promised for the absent, Mary was as 
completely satisfied. She was particularly asked to meet Mr 
Elliot, and be introduced to Lady Dalrymple and Miss 
Carteret, who were fortunately already engaged to come; 
and she could not have received a more gratifying 
attention. Miss Elliot was to have the honour of calling on 
Mrs Musgrove in the course of the morning; and Anne 
walked off with Charles and Mary, to go and see her and 
Henrietta directly. 

Her plan of sitting with Lady Russell must give way for 
the present. They all three called in Rivers Street for a 
couple of minutes; but Anne convinced herself that a day’s 
delay of the intended communication could be of no 
consequence, and hastened forward to the White Hart, to 
see again the friends and companions of the last autumn, 
with an eagerness of good-will which many associations 
contributed to form. 

They found Mrs Musgrove and her daughter within, and 
by themselves, and Anne had the kindest welcome from 
each. Henrietta was exactly in that state of recently- 
improved views, of fresh-formed happiness, which made 
her full of regard and interest for everybody she had ever 


liked before at all; and Mrs Musgrove’s real affection had 
been won by her usefulness when they were in distress. It 
was a heartiness, and a warmth, and a sincerity which 
Anne delighted in the more, from the sad want of such 
blessings at home. She was entreated to give them as much 
of her time as possible, invited for every day and all day 
long, or rather claimed as part of the family; and, in return, 
she naturally fell into all her wonted ways of attention and 
assistance, and on Charles’s leaving them together, was 
listening to Mrs Musgrove’s history of Louisa, and to 
Henrietta’s of herself, giving opinions on business, and 
recommendations to shops; with intervals of every help 
which Mary required, from altering her ribbon to settling 
her accounts; from finding her keys, and assorting her 
trinkets, to trying to convince her that she was not ill-used 
by anybody; which Mary, well amused as she generally was, 
in her station at a window overlooking the entrance to the 
Pump Room, could not but have her moments of imagining. 

A morning of thorough confusion was to be expected. A 
large party in an hotel ensured a quick-changing, unsettled 
scene. One five minutes brought a note, the next a parcel; 
and Anne had not been there half an hour, when their 
dining-room, spacious as it was, seemed more than half 
filled: a party of steady old friends were seated around Mrs 
Musgrove, and Charles came back with Captains Harville 
and Wentworth. The appearance of the latter could not be 
more than the surprise of the moment. It was impossible 
for her to have forgotten to feel that this arrival of their 
common friends must be soon bringing them together 
again. Their last meeting had been most important in 
opening his feelings; she had derived from it a delightful 
conviction; but she feared from his looks, that the same 
unfortunate persuasion, which had hastened him away from 
the Concert Room, still governed. He did not seem to want 
to be near enough for conversation. 


She tried to be calm, and leave things to take their 
course, and tried to dwell much on this argument of 
rational dependence:—” Surely, if there be constant 
attachment on each side, our hearts must understand each 
other ere long. We are not boy and girl, to be captiously 
irritable, misled by every moment’s inadvertence, and 
wantonly playing with our own happiness.” And yet, a few 
minutes afterwards, she felt as if their being in company 
with each other, under their present circumstances, could 
only be exposing them _ to inadvertencies’ and 
misconstructions of the most mischievous kind. 

“Anne,” cried Mary, still at her window, “there is Mrs 
Clay, I am sure, standing under the colonnade, and a 
gentleman with her. I saw them turn the corner from Bath 
Street just now. They seemed deep in talk. Who is it? Come, 
and tell me. Good heavens! I recollect. It is Mr Elliot 
himself.” 

“No,” cried Anne, quickly, “it cannot be Mr Elliot, I 
assure you. He was to leave Bath at nine this morning, and 
does not come back till to-morrow.” 

As she spoke, she felt that Captain Wentworth was 
looking at her, the consciousness of which vexed and 
embarrassed her, and made her regret that she had said so 
much, simple as it was. 

Mary, resenting that she should be supposed not to know 
her own cousin, began talking very warmly about the family 
features, and protesting still more positively that it was Mr 
Elliot, calling again upon Anne to come and look for herself, 
but Anne did not mean to stir, and tried to be cool and 
unconcerned. Her distress returned, however, on 
perceiving smiles and intelligent glances pass between two 
or three of the lady visitors, as if they believed themselves 
quite in the secret. It was evident that the report 
concerning her had spread, and a short pause succeeded, 
which seemed to ensure that it would now spread farther. 


“Do come, Anne” cried Mary, “come and look yourself. 
You will be too late if you do not make haste. They are 
parting; they are shaking hands. He is turning away. Not 
know Mr Elliot, indeed! You seem to have forgot all about 
Lyme.” 

To pacify Mary, and perhaps’ screen her own 
embarrassment, Anne did move quietly to the window. She 
was just in time to ascertain that it really was Mr Elliot, 
which she had never believed, before he disappeared on 
one side, as Mrs Clay walked quickly off on the other; and 
checking the surprise which she could not but feel at such 
an appearance of friendly conference between two persons 
of totally opposite interest, she calmly said, “Yes, it is Mr 
Elliot, certainly. He has changed his hour of going, I 
suppose, that is all, or I may be mistaken, I might not 
attend;” and walked back to her chair, recomposed, and 
with the comfortable hope of having acquitted herself well. 

The visitors took their leave; and Charles, having civilly 
seen them off, and then made a face at them, and abused 
them for coming, began with — 

“Well, mother, I have done something for you that you 
will like. I have been to the theatre, and secured a box for 
to-morrow night. A’n’t I a good boy? I know you love a play; 
and there is room for us all. It holds nine. I have engaged 
Captain Wentworth. Anne will not be sorry to join us, I am 
sure. We all like a play. Have not I done well, mother?” 

Mrs Musgrove was good humouredly beginning to 
express her perfect readiness for the play, if Henrietta and 
all the others liked it, when Mary eagerly interrupted her 
by exclaiming — 

“Good heavens, Charles! how can you think of such a 
thing? Take a box for to-morrow night! Have you forgot that 
we are engaged to Camden Place to-morrow night? and 
that we were most particularly asked to meet Lady 
Dalrymple and her daughter, and Mr Elliot, and all the 


principal family connexions, on purpose to be introduced to 
them? How can you be so forgetful?” 

“Phoo! phoo!” replied Charles, “what’s an evening party? 
Never worth remembering. Your father might have asked 
us to dinner, I think, if he had wanted to see us. You may do 
as you like, but I shall go to the play.” 

“Oh! Charles, I declare it will be too abominable if you 
do, when you promised to go.” 

“No, I did not promise. I only smirked and bowed, and 
said the word ‘happy.’ There was no promise.” 

“But you must go, Charles. It would be unpardonable to 
fail. We were asked on purpose to be introduced. There was 
always such a great connexion between the Dalrymples and 
ourselves. Nothing ever happened on either side that was 
not announced immediately. We are quite near relations, 
you know; and Mr Elliot too, whom you ought so 
particularly to be acquainted with! Every attention is due to 
Mr Elliot. Consider, my father’s heir: the future 
representative of the family.” 

“Don’t talk to me about heirs and representatives,” cried 
Charles. “I am not one of those who neglect the reigning 
power to bow to the rising sun. If I would not go for the 
sake of your father, I should think it scandalous to go for 
the sake of his heir. What is Mr Elliot to me?” The careless 
expression was life to Anne, who saw that Captain 
Wentworth was all attention, looking and listening with his 
whole soul; and that the last words brought his enquiring 
eyes from Charles to herself. 

Charles and Mary still talked on in the same style; he, 
half serious and half jesting, maintaining the scheme for 
the play, and she, invariably serious, most warmly opposing 
it, and not omitting to make it known that, however 
determined to go to Camden Place herself, she should not 
think herself very well used, if they went to the play 
without her. Mrs Musgrove interposed. 


“We had better put it off. Charles, you had much better 
go back and change the box for Tuesday. It would be a pity 
to be divided, and we should be losing Miss Anne, too, if 
there is a party at her father’s; and I am sure neither 
Henrietta nor I should care at all for the play, if Miss Anne 
could not be with us.” 

Anne felt truly obliged to her for such kindness; and 
quite as much so for the opportunity it gave her of 
decidedly saying — 

“Tf it depended only on my inclination, ma’am, the party 
at home (excepting on Mary’s account) would not be the 
smallest impediment. I have no pleasure in the sort of 
meeting, and should be too happy to change it for a play, 
and with you. But, it had better not be attempted, 
perhaps.” She had spoken it; but she trembled when it was 
done, conscious that her words were listened to, and daring 
not even to try to observe their effect. 

It was soon generally agreed that Tuesday should be the 
day; Charles only reserving the advantage of still teasing 
his wife, by persisting that he would go to the play to- 
morrow if nobody else would. 

Captain Wentworth left his seat, and walked to the fire- 
place; probably for the sake of walking away from it soon 
afterwards, and taking a station, with less bare-faced 
design, by Anne. 

“You have not been long enough in Bath,” said he, “to 
enjoy the evening parties of the place.” 

“Oh! no. The usual character of them has nothing for me. 
I am no card-player.” 

“You were not formerly, I know. You did not use to like 
cards; but time makes many changes.” 

“T am not yet so much changed,” cried Anne, and 
stopped, fearing she hardly knew what misconstruction. 
After waiting a few moments he said, and as if it were the 
result of immediate feeling, “It is a period, indeed! Eight 
years and a half is a period.” 


Whether he would have proceeded farther was left to 
Anne’s imagination to ponder over in a calmer hour; for 
while still hearing the sounds he had uttered, she was 
startled to other subjects by Henrietta, eager to make use 
of the present leisure for getting out, and calling on her 
companions to lose no time, lest somebody else should 
come in. 

They were obliged to move. Anne talked of being 
perfectly ready, and tried to look it; but she felt that could 
Henrietta have known the regret and reluctance of her 
heart in quitting that chair, in preparing to quit the room, 
she would have found, in all her own sensations for her 
cousin, in the very security of his affection, wherewith to 
pity her. 

Their preparations, however, were _ stopped _ short. 
Alarming sounds were heard; other visitors approached, 
and the door was thrown open for Sir Walter and Miss 
Elliot, whose entrance seemed to give a general chill. Anne 
felt an instant oppression, and wherever she looked saw 
symptoms of the same. The comfort, the freedom, the 
gaiety of the room was over, hushed into cold composure, 
determined silence, or insipid talk, to meet the heartless 
elegance of her father and sister. How mortifying to feel 
that it was so! 

Her jealous eye was Satisfied in one particular. Captain 
Wentworth was acknowledged again by each, by Elizabeth 
more graciously than before. She even addressed him once, 
and looked at him more than once. Elizabeth was, in fact, 
revolving a great measure. The sequel explained it. After 
the waste of a few minutes in saying the proper nothings, 
she began to give the invitation which was to comprise all 
the remaining dues of the Musgroves. “To-morrow evening, 
to meet a few friends: no formal party.” It was all said very 
gracefully, and the cards with which she had provided 
herself, the “Miss Elliot at home,” were laid on the table, 
with a courteous, comprehensive smile to all, and one smile 


and one card more decidedly for Captain Wentworth. The 
truth was, that Elizabeth had been long enough in Bath to 
understand the importance of a man of such an air and 
appearance as his. The past was nothing. The present was 
that Captain Wentworth would move about well in her 
drawing-room. The card was pointedly given, and Sir 
Walter and Elizabeth arose and disappeared. 

The interruption had been short, though severe, and ease 
and animation returned to most of those they left as the 
door shut them out, but not to Anne. She could think only of 
the invitation she had with such astonishment witnessed, 
and of the manner in which it had been received; a manner 
of doubtful meaning, of surprise rather than gratification, 
of polite acknowledgement rather than acceptance. She 
knew him; she saw disdain in his eye, and could not venture 
to believe that he had determined to accept such an 
offering, as an atonement for all the insolence of the past. 
Her spirits sank. He held the card in his hand after they 
were gone, as if deeply considering it. 

“Only think of Elizabeth’s including everybody 
whispered Mary very audibly. “I do not wonder Captain 
Wentworth is delighted! You see he cannot put the card out 
of his hand.” 

Anne caught his eye, saw his cheeks glow, and his mouth 
form itself into a momentary expression of contempt, and 
turned away, that she might neither see nor hear more to 
vex her. 

The party separated. The gentlemen had their own 
pursuits, the ladies proceeded on their own business, and 
they met no more while Anne belonged to them. She was 
earnestly begged to return and dine, and give them all the 
rest of the day, but her spirits had been so long exerted that 
at present she felt unequal to more, and fit only for home, 
where she might be sure of being as silent as she chose. 

Promising to be with them the whole of the following 
morning, therefore, she closed the fatigues of the present 
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by a toilsome walk to Camden Place, there to spend the 
evening chiefly in listening to the busy arrangements of 
Elizabeth and Mrs Clay for the morrow’s party, the frequent 
enumeration of the persons invited, and the continually 
improving detail of all the embellishments which were to 
make it the most completely elegant of its kind in Bath, 
while harassing herself with the never-ending question, of 
whether Captain Wentworth would come or not? They were 
reckoning him as certain, but with her it was a gnawing 
solicitude never appeased for five minutes together. She 
generally thought he would come, because she generally 
thought he ought; but it was a case which she could not so 
Shape into any positive act of duty or discretion, as 
inevitably to defy the suggestions of very opposite feelings. 

She only roused herself from the broodings of this 
restless agitation, to let Mrs Clay know that she had been 
seen with Mr Elliot three hours after his being supposed to 
be out of Bath, for having watched in vain for some 
intimation of the interview from the lady herself, she 
determined to mention it, and it seemed to her there was 
guilt in Mrs Clay’s face as she listened. It was transient: 
cleared away in an instant; but Anne could imagine she 
read there the consciousness of having, by some 
complication of mutual trick, or some overbearing authority 
of his, been obliged to attend (perhaps for half an hour) to 
his lectures and restrictions on her designs on Sir Walter. 
She exclaimed, however, with a very tolerable imitation of 
nature: — 

“Oh! dear! very true. Only think, Miss Elliot, to my great 
surprise I met with Mr Elliot in Bath Street. I was never 
more astonished. He turned back and walked with me to 
the Pump Yard. He had been prevented setting off for 
Thornberry, but I really forget by what; for I was in a hurry, 
and could not much attend, and I can only answer for his 
being determined not to be delayed in his return. He 
wanted to know how early he might be admitted to-morrow. 


He was full of ‘to-morrow,’ and it is very evident that I have 
been full of it too, ever since I entered the house, and 
learnt the extension of your plan and all that had happened, 
or my seeing him could never have gone so entirely out of 
my head.” 


Chapter 23 


One day only had passed since Anne’s conversation with 
Mrs Smith; but a keener interest had succeeded, and she 
was now So little touched by Mr Elliot’s conduct, except by 
its effects in one quarter, that it became a matter of course 
the next morning, still to defer her explanatory visit in 
Rivers Street. She had promised to be with the Musgroves 
from breakfast to dinner. Her faith was plighted, and Mr 
Elliot’s character, like the Sultaness Scheherazade’s head, 
must live another day. 

She could not keep her appointment punctually, however; 
the weather was unfavourable, and she had grieved over 
the rain on her friends’ account, and felt it very much on 
her own, before she was able to attempt the walk. When 
she reached the White Hart, and made her way to the 
proper apartment, she found herself neither arriving quite 
in time, nor the first to arrive. The party before her were, 
Mrs Musgrove, talking to Mrs Croft, and Captain Harville 
to Captain Wentworth; and she immediately heard that 
Mary and Henrietta, too impatient to wait, had gone out the 
moment it had cleared, but would be back again soon, and 
that the strictest injunctions had been left with Mrs 
Musgrove to keep her there till they returned. She had only 
to submit, sit down, be outwardly composed, and feel 
herself plunged at once in all the agitations which she had 
merely laid her account of tasting a little before the 
morning closed. There was no delay, no waste of time. She 
was deep in the happiness of such misery, or the misery of 
such happiness, instantly. Two minutes after her entering 
the room, Captain Wentworth said — 

“We will write the letter we were talking of, Harville, 
now, if you will give me materials.” 


Materials were at hand, on a separate table; he went to 
it, and nearly turning his back to them all, was engrossed 
by writing. 

Mrs Musgrove was giving Mrs Croft the history of her 
eldest daughter’s engagement, and just in_ that 
inconvenient tone of voice which was perfectly audible 
while it pretended to be a whisper. Anne felt that she did 
not belong to the conversation, and yet, as Captain Harville 
seemed thoughtful and not disposed to talk, she could not 
avoid hearing many undesirable particulars; such as, “how 
Mr Musgrove and my brother Hayter had met again and 
again to talk it over; what my brother Hayter had said one 
day, and what Mr Musgrove had proposed the next, and 
what had occurred to my sister Hayter, and what the young 
people had wished, and what I said at first I never could 
consent to, but was afterwards persuaded to think might do 
very well,” and a great deal in the same style of open- 
hearted communication: minutiae which, even with every 
advantage of taste and delicacy, which good Mrs Musgrove 
could not give, could be properly interesting only to the 
principals. Mrs Croft was attending with great good- 
humour, and whenever she spoke at all, it was very 
sensibly. Anne hoped the gentlemen might each be too 
much self-occupied to hear. 

“And so, ma’am, all these thing considered,” said Mrs 
Musgrove, in her powerful whisper, “though we could have 
wished it different, yet, altogether, we did not think it fair 
to stand out any longer, for Charles Hayter was quite wild 
about it, and Henrietta was pretty near as bad; and so we 
thought they had better marry at once, and make the best 
of it, as many others have done before them. At any rate, 
said I, it will be better than a long engagement.” 

“That is precisely what I was going to observe,” cried 
Mrs Croft. “I would rather have young people settle on a 
small income at once, and have to struggle with a few 


difficulties together, than be involved in a_ long 
engagement. I always think that no mutual—” 

“Oh! dear Mrs Croft,” cried Mrs Musgrove, unable to let 
her finish her speech, “there is nothing I so abominate for 
young people as a long engagement. It is what I always 
protested against for my children. It is all very well, I used 
to say, for young people to be engaged, if there is a 
certainty of their being able to marry in six months, or even 
in twelve; but a long engagement—” 

“Yes, dear ma’am,” said Mrs Croft, “or an uncertain 
engagement, an engagement which may be long. To begin 
without knowing that at such a time there will be the 
means of marrying, I hold to be very unsafe and unwise, 
and what I think all parents should prevent as far as they 
can.” 

Anne found an unexpected interest here. She felt its 
application to herself, felt it in a nervous thrill all over her; 
and at the same moment that her eyes instinctively glanced 
towards the distant table, Captain Wentworth’s pen ceased 
to move, his head was raised, pausing, listening, and he 
turned round the next instant to give a look, one quick, 
conscious look at her. 

The two ladies continued to talk, to re-urge the same 
admitted truths, and enforce them with such examples of 
the ill effect of a contrary practice as had fallen within their 
observation, but Anne heard nothing distinctly; it was only 
a buzz of words in her ear, her mind was in confusion. 

Captain Harville, who had in truth been hearing none of 
it, now left his seat, and moved to a window, and Anne 
seeming to watch him, though it was from thorough 
absence of mind, became gradually sensible that he was 
inviting her to join him where he stood. He looked at her 
with a smile, and a littke motion of the head, which 
expressed, “Come to me, I have something to say;” and the 
unaffected, easy kindness of manner which denoted the 
feelings of an older acquaintance than he really was, 


strongly enforced the invitation. She roused herself and 
went to him. The window at which he stood was at the 
other end of the room from where the two ladies were 
sitting, and though nearer to Captain Wentworth’s table, 
not very near. As she joined him, Captain Harville’s 
countenance re-assumed the serious, thoughtful expression 
which seemed its natural character. 

“Look here,” said he, unfolding a parcel in his hand, and 
displaying a small miniature painting, “do you know who 
that is?” 

“Certainly: Captain Benwick.” 

“Yes, and you may guess who it is for. But,” (in a deep 
tone,) “it was not done for her. Miss Elliot, do you 
remember our walking together at Lyme, and grieving for 
him? I little thought then — but no matter. This was drawn 
at the Cape. He met with a clever young German artist at 
the Cape, and in compliance with a promise to my poor 
sister, sat to him, and was bringing it home for her; and I 
have now the charge of getting it properly set for another! 
It was a commission to me! But who else was there to 
employ? I hope I can allow for him. I am not sorry, indeed, 
to make it over to another. He undertakes it;” (looking 
towards Captain Wentworth,) “he is writing about it now.” 
And with a quivering lip he wound up the whole by adding, 
“Poor Fanny! she would not have forgotten him so soon!” 

“No,” replied Anne, in a low, feeling voice. “That I can 
easily believe.” 

“Tt was not in her nature. She doted on him.” 

“It would not be the nature of any woman who truly 
loved.” 

Captain Harville smiled, as much as to say, “Do you claim 
that for your sex?” and she answered the question, smiling 
also, “Yes. We certainly do not forget you as soon as you 
forget us. It is, perhaps, our fate rather than our merit. We 
cannot help ourselves. We live at home, quiet, confined, and 
our feelings prey upon us. You are forced on exertion. You 


have always a profession, pursuits, business of some sort or 
other, to take you back into the world immediately, and 
continual occupation and change soon weaken 
impressions.” 

“Granting your assertion that the world does all this so 
soon for men (which, however, I do not think I shall grant), 
it does not apply to Benwick. He has not been forced upon 
any exertion. The peace turned him on shore at the very 
moment, and he has been living with us, in our little family 
circle, ever since.” 

“True,” said Anne, “very true; I did not recollect; but 
what shall we say now, Captain Harville? If the change be 
not from outward circumstances, it must be from within; it 
must be nature, man’s nature, which has done the business 
for Captain Benwick.” 

“No, no, it is not man’s nature. I will not allow it to be 
more man’s nature than woman’s to be inconstant and 
forget those they do love, or have loved. I believe the 
reverse. I believe in a true analogy between our bodily 
frames and our mental; and that as our bodies are the 
strongest, so are our feelings; capable of bearing most 
rough usage, and riding out the heaviest weather.” 

“Your feelings may be the strongest,” replied Anne, “but 
the same spirit of analogy will authorise me to assert that 
ours are the most tender. Man is more robust than woman, 
but he is not longer lived; which exactly explains my view 
of the nature of their attachments. Nay, it would be too 
hard upon you, if it were otherwise. You have difficulties, 
and privations, and dangers enough to struggle with. You 
are always labouring and toiling, exposed to every risk and 
hardship. Your home, country, friends, all quitted. Neither 
time, nor health, nor life, to be called your own. It would be 
hard, indeed” (with a faltering voice), “if woman’s feelings 
were to be added to all this.” 

“We shall never agree upon this question,” Captain 
Harville was beginning to say, when a slight noise called 


their attention to Captain Wentworth’s hitherto perfectly 
guiet division of the room. It was nothing more than that 
his pen had fallen down; but Anne was startled at finding 
him nearer than she had supposed, and half inclined to 
suspect that the pen had only fallen because he had been 
occupied by them, striving to catch sounds, which yet she 
did not think he could have caught. 

“Have you finished your letter?” said Captain Harville. 

“Not quite, a few lines more. I shall have done in five 
minutes.” 

“There is no hurry on my side. I am only ready whenever 
you are. I am in very good anchorage here,” (smiling at 
Anne,) “well supplied, and want for nothing. No hurry for a 
Signal at all. Well, Miss Elliot,” (lowering his voice,) “as I 
was Saying we shall never agree, I suppose, upon this point. 
No man and woman, would, probably. But let me observe 
that all histories are against you — all stories, prose and 
verse. If I had such a memory as Benwick, I could bring you 
fifty quotations in a moment on my side the argument, and 
I do not think I ever opened a book in my life which had not 
something to say upon woman’s inconstancy. Songs and 
proverbs, all talk of woman’s fickleness. But perhaps you 
will say, these were all written by men.” 

“Perhaps I shall. Yes, yes, if you please, no reference to 
examples in books. Men have had every advantage of us in 
telling their own story. Education has been theirs in so 
much higher a degree; the pen has been in their hands. I 
will not allow books to prove anything.” 

“But how shall we prove anything?” 

“We never shall. We never can expect to prove any thing 
upon such a point. It is a difference of opinion which does 
not admit of proof. We each begin, probably, with a little 
bias towards our own sex; and upon that bias build every 
circumstance in favour of it which has occurred within our 
own circle; many of which circumstances (perhaps those 
very cases which strike us the most) may be precisely such 


as cannot be brought forward without betraying a 
confidence, or in some respect saying what should not be 
said.” 

“Ah!” cried Captain Harville, in a tone of strong feeling, 
“if I could but make you comprehend what a man suffers 
when he takes a last look at his wife and children, and 
watches the boat that he has sent them off in, as long as it 
is in sight, and then turns away and says, ‘God knows 
whether we ever meet again!’ And then, if I could convey to 
you the glow of his soul when he does see them again; 
when, coming back after a twelvemonth’s absence, 
perhaps, and obliged to put into another port, he calculates 
how soon it be possible to get them there, pretending to 
deceive himself, and saying, “They cannot be here till such 
a day,’ but all the while hoping for them twelve hours 
sooner, and seeing them arrive at last, as if Heaven had 
given them wings, by many hours sooner still! If I could 
explain to you all this, and all that a man can bear and do, 
and glories to do, for the sake of these treasures of his 
existence! I speak, you know, only of such men as have 
hearts!” pressing his own with emotion. 

“Oh!” cried Anne eagerly, “I hope I do justice to all that is 
felt by you, and by those who resemble you. God forbid that 
I should undervalue the warm and faithful feelings of any of 
my fellow-creatures! I should deserve utter contempt if I 
dared to suppose that true attachment and constancy were 
known only by woman. No, I believe you capable of 
everything great and good in your married lives. I believe 
you equal to every important exertion, and to every 
domestic forbearance, so long as — if I may be allowed the 
expression — so long as you have an object. I mean while 
the woman you love lives, and lives for you. All the privilege 
I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one; you 
need not covet it), is that of loving longest, when existence 
or when hope is gone.” 


She could not immediately have uttered another 
sentence; her heart was too full, her breath too much 
oppressed. 

“You are a good soul,” cried Captain Harville, putting his 
hand on her arm, quite affectionately. “There is no 
quarrelling with you. And when I think of Benwick, my 
tongue is tied.” 

Their attention was called towards the others. Mrs Croft 
was taking leave. 

“Here, Frederick, you and I part company, I believe,” said 
she. “I am going home, and you have an engagement with 
your friend. To-night we may have the pleasure of all 
meeting again at your party,” (turning to Anne.) “We had 
your sister’s card yesterday, and I understood Frederick 
had a card too, though I did not see it; and you are 
disengaged, Frederick, are you not, as well as ourselves?” 

Captain Wentworth was folding up a letter in great haste, 
and either could not or would not answer fully. 

“Yes,” said he, “very true; here we separate, but Harville 
and I shall soon be after you; that is, Harville, if you are 
ready, I am in half a minute. I know you will not be sorry to 
be off. I shall be at your service in half a minute.” 

Mrs Croft left them, and Captain Wentworth, having 
sealed his letter with great rapidity, was indeed ready, and 
had even a hurried, agitated air, which shewed impatience 
to be gone. Anne knew not how to understand it. She had 
the kindest “Good morning, God bless you!” from Captain 
Harville, but from him not a word, nor a look! He had 
passed out of the room without a look! 

She had only time, however, to move closer to the table 
where he had been writing, when footsteps were heard 
returning; the door opened, it was himself. He begged their 
pardon, but he had forgotten his gloves, and instantly 
crossing the room to the writing table, he drew out a letter 
from under the scattered paper, placed it before Anne with 
eyes of glowing entreaty fixed on her for a time, and hastily 


collecting his gloves, was again out of the room, almost 
before Mrs Musgrove was aware of his being in it: the work 
of an instant! 

The revolution which one instant had made in Anne, was 
almost beyond expression. The letter, with a direction 
hardly legible, to “Miss A. E. — ,” was evidently the one 
which he had been folding so hastily. While supposed to be 
writing only to Captain Benwick, he had been also 
addressing her! On the contents of that letter depended all 
which this world could do for her. Anything was possible, 
anything might be defied rather than suspense. Mrs 
Musgrove had little arrangements of her own at her own 
table; to their protection she must trust, and sinking into 
the chair which he had occupied, succeeding to the very 
spot where he had leaned and written, her eyes devoured 
the following words: 


“T can listen no longer in silence. I must speak to you by 
such means as are within my reach. You pierce my soul. I 
am half agony, half hope. Tell me not that I am too late, that 
such precious feelings are gone for ever. I offer myself to 
you again with a heart even more your own than when you 
almost broke it, eight years and a half ago. Dare not say 
that man forgets sooner than woman, that his love has an 
earlier death. I have loved none but you. Unjust I may have 
been, weak and resentful I have been, but never inconstant. 
You alone have brought me to Bath. For you alone, I think 
and plan. Have you not seen this? Can you fail to have 
understood my wishes? I had not waited even these ten 
days, could I have read your feelings, as I think you must 
have penetrated mine. I can hardly write. I am every 
instant hearing something which overpowers me. You sink 
your voice, but I can distinguish the tones of that voice 
when they would be lost on others. Too good, too excellent 
creature! You do us justice, indeed. You do believe that 


there is true attachment and constancy among men. 
Believe it to be most fervent, most undeviating, in F. W. 

“T must go, uncertain of my fate; but I shall return hither, 
or follow your party, as soon as possible. A word, a look, 
will be enough to decide whether I enter your father’s 
house this evening or never.” 


Such a letter was not to be soon recovered from. Half an 
hour’s solitude and reflection might have tranquillized her; 
but the ten minutes only which now passed before she was 
interrupted, with all the restraints of her situation, could do 
nothing towards tranquillity. Every moment rather brought 
fresh agitation. It was overpowering happiness. And before 
she was beyond the first stage of full sensation, Charles, 
Mary, and Henrietta all came in. 

The absolute necessity of seeming like herself produced 
then an immediate struggle; but after a while she could do 
no more. She began not to understand a word they said, 
and was obliged to plead indisposition and excuse herself. 
They could then see that she looked very ill, were shocked 
and concerned, and would not stir without her for the 
world. This was dreadful. Would they only have gone away, 
and left her in the quiet possession of that room it would 
have been her cure; but to have them all standing or 
waiting around her was distracting, and in desperation, she 
said she would go home. 

“By all means, my dear,” cried Mrs Musgrove, “go home 
directly, and take care of yourself, that you may be fit for 
the evening. I wish Sarah was here to doctor you, but I am 
no doctor myself. Charles, ring and order a chair. She must 
not walk.” 

But the chair would never do. Worse than all! To lose the 
possibility of speaking two words to Captain Wentworth in 
the course of her quiet, solitary progress up the town (and 
She felt almost certain of meeting him) could not be borne. 
The chair was earnestly protested against, and Mrs 


Musgrove, who thought only of one sort of illness, having 
assured herself with some anxiety, that there had been no 
fall in the case; that Anne had not at any time lately slipped 
down, and got a blow on her head; that she was perfectly 
convinced of having had no fall; could part with her 
cheerfully, and depend on finding her better at night. 

Anxious to omit no possible precaution, Anne struggled, 
and said — 

“T am afraid, ma’am, that it is not perfectly understood. 
Pray be so good as to mention to the other gentlemen that 
we hope to see your whole party this evening. I am afraid 
there had been some mistake; and I wish you particularly to 
assure Captain Harville and Captain Wentworth, that we 
hope to see them both.” 

“Oh! my dear, it is quite understood, I give you my word. 
Captain Harville has no thought but of going.” 

“Do you think so? But I am afraid; and I should be so 
very sorry. Will you promise me to mention it, when you see 
them again? You will see them both this morning, I dare 
say. Do promise me.” 

“To be sure I will, if you wish it. Charles, if you see 
Captain Harville anywhere, remember to give Miss Anne’s 
message. But indeed, my dear, you need not be uneasy. 
Captain Harville holds himself quite engaged, I’ll answer 
for it; and Captain Wentworth the same, I dare say.” 

Anne could do no more; but her heart prophesied some 
mischance to damp the perfection of her felicity. It could 
not be very lasting, however. Even if he did not come to 
Camden Place himself, it would be in her power to send an 
intelligible sentence by Captain Harville. Another 
momentary vexation occurred. Charles, in his real concern 
and good nature, would go home with her; there was no 
preventing him. This was almost cruel. But she could not be 
long ungrateful; he was sacrificing an engagement at a 
gunsmith’s, to be of use to her; and she set off with him, 
with no feeling but gratitude apparent. 


They were on Union Street, when a quicker step behind, 
a something of familiar sound, gave her two moments’ 
preparation for the sight of Captain Wentworth. He joined 
them; but, as if irresolute whether to join or to pass on, said 
nothing, only looked. Anne could command herself enough 
to receive that look, and not repulsively. The cheeks which 
had been pale now glowed, and the movements which had 
hesitated were decided. He walked by her side. Presently, 
struck by a sudden thought, Charles said — 

“Captain Wentworth, which way are you going? Only to 
Gay Street, or farther up the town?” 

“T hardly know,” replied Captain Wentworth, surprised. 

“Are you going as high as Belmont? Are you going near 
Camden Place? Because, if you are, I shall have no scruple 
in asking you to take my place, and give Anne your arm to 
her father’s door. She is rather done for this morning, and 
must not go so far without help, and I ought to be at that 
fellow’s in the Market Place. He promised me the sight of a 
capital gun he is just going to send off; said he would keep 
it unpacked to the last possible moment, that I might see it; 
and if I do not turn back now, I have no chance. By his 
description, a good deal like the second size double-barrel 
of mine, which you shot with one day round Winthrop.” 

There could not be an objection. There could be only the 
most proper alacrity, a most obliging compliance for public 
view; and smiles reined in and spirits dancing in private 
rapture. In half a minute Charles was at the bottom of 
Union Street again, and the other two proceeding together: 
and soon words enough had passed between them to 
decide their direction towards the comparatively quiet and 
retired gravel walk, where the power of conversation would 
make the present hour a blessing indeed, and prepare it for 
all the immortality which the happiest recollections of their 
own future lives could bestow. There they exchanged again 
those feelings and those promises which had once before 
seemed to secure everything, but which had been followed 


by so many, many years of division and estrangement. 
There they returned again into the past, more exquisitely 
happy, perhaps, in their re-union, than when it had been 
first projected; more tender, more tried, more fixed in a 
knowledge of each  other’s’ character, truth, and 
attachment; more equal to act, more justified in acting. And 
there, as they slowly paced the gradual ascent, heedless of 
every group around them, seeing neither sauntering 
politicians, bustling housekeepers, flirting girls, nor 
nursery-maids and children, they could indulge in those 
retrospections and acknowledgements, and especially in 
those explanations of what had directly preceded the 
present moment, which were so poignant and so ceaseless 
in interest. All the little variations of the last week were 
gone through; and of yesterday and today there could 
scarcely be an end. 

She had not mistaken him. Jealousy of Mr Elliot had been 
the retarding weight, the doubt, the torment. That had 
begun to operate in the very hour of first meeting her in 
Bath; that had returned, after a short suspension, to ruin 
the concert; and that had influenced him in everything he 
had said and done, or omitted to say and do, in the last 
four-and-twenty hours. It had been gradually yielding to the 
better hopes which her looks, or words, or actions 
occasionally encouraged; it had been vanquished at last by 
those sentiments and those tones which had reached him 
while she talked with Captain Harville; and under the 
irresistible governance of which he had seized a sheet of 
paper, and poured out his feelings. 

Of what he had then written, nothing was to be retracted 
or qualified. He persisted in having loved none but her. She 
had never been supplanted. He never even believed himself 
to see her equal. Thus much indeed he was obliged to 
acknowledge: that he had been constant unconsciously, nay 
unintentionally; that he had meant to forget her, and 
believed it to be done. He had imagined himself indifferent, 


when he had only been angry; and he had been unjust to 
her merits, because he had been a sufferer from them. Her 
character was now fixed on his mind as perfection itself, 
maintaining the loveliest medium of fortitude and 
gentleness; but he was obliged to acknowledge that only at 
Uppercross had he learnt to do her justice, and only at 
Lyme had he begun to understand himself. At Lyme, he had 
received lessons of more than one sort. The passing 
admiration of Mr Elliot had at least roused him, and the 
scenes on the Cobb and at Captain Harville’s had fixed her 
superiority. 

In his preceding attempts to attach himself to Louisa 
Musgrove (the attempts of angry pride), he protested that 
he had for ever felt it to be impossible; that he had not 
cared, could not care, for Louisa; though till that day, till 
the leisure for reflection which followed it, he had not 
understood the perfect excellence of the mind with which 
Louisa’s could so ill bear a comparison, or the perfect 
unrivalled hold it possessed over his own. There, he had 
learnt to distinguish between the steadiness of principle 
and the obstinacy of self-will, between the darings of 
heedlessness and the resolution of a collected mind. There 
he had seen everything to exalt in his estimation the 
woman he had lost; and there begun to deplore the pride, 
the folly, the madness of resentment, which had kept him 
from trying to regain her when thrown in his way. 

From that period his penance had become severe. He 
had no sooner been free from the horror and remorse 
attending the first few days of Louisa’s accident, no sooner 
begun to feel himself alive again, than he had begun to feel 
himself, though alive, not at liberty. 

“T found,” said he, “that I was considered by Harville an 
engaged man! That neither Harville nor his wife 
entertained a doubt of our mutual attachment. I was 
startled and shocked. To a degree, I could contradict this 
instantly; but, when I began to reflect that others might 


have felt the same — her own family, nay, perhaps herself 
— I was no longer at my own disposal. I was hers in honour 
if she wished it. I had been unguarded. I had not thought 
seriously on this subject before. I had not considered that 
my excessive intimacy must have its danger of ill 
consequence in many ways; and that I had no right to be 
trying whether I could attach myself to either of the girls, 
at the risk of raising even an unpleasant report, were there 
no other ill effects. I had been grossly wrong, and must 
abide the consequences.” 

He found too late, in short, that he had entangled 
himself; and that precisely as he became fully satisfied of 
his not caring for Louisa at all, he must regard himself as 
bound to her, if her sentiments for him were what the 
Harvilles supposed. It determined him to leave Lyme, and 
await her complete recovery elsewhere. He would gladly 
weaken, by any fair means, whatever feelings or 
speculations concerning him might exist; and he went, 
therefore, to his brother’s, meaning after a while to return 
to Kellynch, and act as circumstances might require. 

“T was six weeks with Edward,” said he, “and saw him 
happy. I could have no other pleasure. I deserved none. He 
enquired after you very particularly; asked even if you were 
personally altered, little suspecting that to my eye you 
could never alter.” 

Anne smiled, and let it pass. It was too pleasing a 
blunder for a reproach. It is something for a woman to be 
assured, in her eight-and-twentieth year, that she has not 
lost one charm of earlier youth; but the value of such 
homage was inexpressibly increased to Anne, by comparing 
it with former words, and feeling it to be the result, not the 
cause of a revival of his warm attachment. 

He had remained in Shropshire, lamenting the blindness 
of his own pride, and the blunders of his own calculations, 
till at once released from Louisa by the astonishing and 
felicitous intelligence of her engagement with Benwick. 


“Here,” said he, “ended the worst of my state; for now I 
could at least put myself in the way of happiness; I could 
exert myself; I could do something. But to be waiting so 
long in inaction, and waiting only for evil, had been 
dreadful. Within the first five minutes I said, ‘I will be at 
Bath on Wednesday,’ and I was. Was it unpardonable to 
think it worth my while to come? and to arrive with some 
degree of hope? You were single. It was possible that you 
might retain the feelings of the past, as I did; and one 
encouragement happened to be mine. I could never doubt 
that you would be loved and sought by others, but I knew to 
a certainty that you had refused one man, at least, of better 
pretensions than myself; and I could not help often saying, 
‘Was this for me?” 

Their first meeting in Milsom Street afforded much to be 
said, but the concert still more. That evening seemed to be 
made up of exquisite moments. The moment of her 
stepping forward in the Octagon Room to speak to him: the 
moment of Mr Elliot’s appearing and tearing her away, and 
one or two subsequent moments, marked by returning hope 
or increasing despondency, were dwelt on with energy. 

“To see you,” cried he, “in the midst of those who could 
not be my well-wishers; to see your cousin close by you, 
conversing and smiling, and feel all the horrible eligibilities 
and proprieties of the match! To consider it as the certain 
wish of every being who could hope to influence you! Even 
if your own feelings were reluctant or indifferent, to 
consider what powerful supports would be his! Was it not 
enough to make the fool of me which I appeared? How 
could I look on without agony? Was not the very sight of the 
friend who sat behind you, was not the recollection of what 
had been, the knowledge of her influence, the indelible, 
immoveable impression of what persuasion had once done 
— was it not all against me?” 

“You should have distinguished,” replied Anne. “You 
should not have suspected me now; the case is so different, 


and my age is so different. If I was wrong in yielding to 
persuasion once, remember that it was to persuasion 
exerted on the side of safety, not of risk. When I yielded, I 
thought it was to duty, but no duty could be called in aid 
here. In marrying a man indifferent to me, all risk would 
have been incurred, and all duty violated.” 

“Perhaps I ought to have reasoned thus,” he replied, “but 
I could not. I could not derive benefit from the late 
knowledge I had acquired of your character. I could not 
bring it into play; it was overwhelmed, buried, lost in those 
earlier feelings which I had been smarting under year after 
year. I could think of you only as one who had yielded, who 
had given me up, who had been influenced by any one 
rather than by me. I saw you with the very person who had 
guided you in that year of misery. I had no reason to believe 
her of less authority now. The force of habit was to be 
added.” 

“T should have thought,” said Anne, “that my manner to 
yourself might have spared you much or all of this.” 

“No, no! your manner might be only the ease which your 
engagement to another man would give. I left you in this 
belief; and yet, I was determined to see you again. My 
spirits rallied with the morning, and I felt that I had still a 
motive for remaining here.” 

At last Anne was at home again, and happier than any 
one in that house could have conceived. All the surprise 
and suspense, and every other painful part of the morning 
dissipated by this conversation, she re-entered the house so 
happy as to be obliged to find an alloy in some momentary 
apprehensions of its being impossible to last. An interval of 
meditation, serious and grateful, was the best corrective of 
everything dangerous in such high-wrought felicity; and 
she went to her room, and grew steadfast and fearless in 
the thankfulness of her enjoyment. 

The evening came, the drawing-rooms were lighted up, 
the company assembled. It was but a card party, it was but 


a mixture of those who had never met before, and those 
who met too often; a commonplace business, too numerous 
for intimacy, too small for variety; but Anne had never 
found an evening shorter. Glowing and lovely in sensibility 
and happiness, and more generally admired than she 
thought about or cared for, she had cheerful or forbearing 
feelings for every creature around her. Mr Elliot was there; 
she avoided, but she could pity him. The Wallises, she had 
amusement in understanding them. Lady Dalrymple and 
Miss Carteret — they would soon be innoxious cousins to 
her. She cared not for Mrs Clay, and had nothing to blush 
for in the public manners of her father and sister. With the 
Musgroves, there was the happy chat of perfect ease; with 
Captain Harville, the kind-hearted intercourse of brother 
and sister; with Lady Russell, attempts at conversation, 
which a delicious consciousness cut short; with Admiral 
and Mrs Croft, everything of peculiar cordiality and fervent 
interest, which the same consciousness sought to conceal; 
and with Captain Wentworth, some moments of 
communications continually occurring, and always the hope 
of more, and always the knowledge of his being there. 

It was in one of these short meetings, each apparently 
occupied in admiring a fine display of greenhouse plants, 
that she said — 

“IT have been thinking over the past, and trying 
impartially to judge of the right and wrong, I mean with 
regard to myself; and I must believe that I was right, much 
as I suffered from it, that I was perfectly right in being 
guided by the friend whom you will love better than you do 
now. To me, she was in the place of a parent. Do not 
mistake me, however. I am not saying that she did not err 
in her advice. It was, perhaps, one of those cases in which 
advice is good or bad only as the event decides; and for 
myself, I certainly never should, in any circumstance of 
tolerable similarity, give such advice. But I mean, that I was 
right in submitting to her, and that if I had done otherwise, 


I should have suffered more in continuing the engagement 
than I did even in giving it up, because I should have 
suffered in my conscience. I have now, as far as such a 
sentiment is allowable in human nature, nothing to 
reproach myself with; and if I mistake not, a strong sense 
of duty is no bad part of a woman’s portion.” 

He looked at her, looked at Lady Russell, and looking 
again at her, replied, as if in cool deliberation — 

“Not yet. But there are hopes of her being forgiven in 
time. I trust to being in charity with her soon. But I too 
have been thinking over the past, and a question has 
suggested itself, whether there may not have been one 
person more my enemy even than that lady? My own self. 
Tell me if, when I returned to England in the year eight, 
with a few thousand pounds, and was posted into the 
Laconia, if I had then written to you, would you have 
answered my letter? Would you, in short, have renewed the 
engagement then?” 

“Would I!” was all her answer; but the accent was 
decisive enough. 

“Good God!” he cried, “you would! It is not that I did not 
think of it, or desire it, as what could alone crown all my 
other success; but I was proud, too proud to ask again. I 
did not understand you. I shut my eyes, and would not 
understand you, or do you justice. This is a recollection 
which ought to make me forgive every one sooner than 
myself. Six years of separation and suffering might have 
been spared. It is a sort of pain, too, which is new to me. I 
have been used to the gratification of believing myself to 
earn every blessing that I enjoyed. I have valued myself on 
honourable toils and just rewards. Like other great men 
under reverses,” he added, with a smile. “I must endeavour 
to subdue my mind to my fortune. I must learn to brook 
being happier than I deserve.” 


Chapter 24 


Who can be in doubt of what followed? When any two 
young people take it into their heads to marry, they are 
pretty sure by perseverance to carry their point, be they 
ever SO poor, or ever so imprudent, or ever so little likely to 
be necessary to each other’s ultimate comfort. This may be 
bad morality to conclude with, but I believe it to be truth; 
and if such parties succeed, how should a Captain 
Wentworth and an Anne Elliot, with the advantage of 
maturity of mind, consciousness of right, and one 
independent fortune between them, fail of bearing down 
every opposition? They might in fact, have borne down a 
great deal more than they met with, for there was little to 
distress them beyond the want of graciousness and 
warmth. Sir Walter made no objection, and Elizabeth did 
nothing worse than look cold and unconcerned. Captain 
Wentworth, with five-and-twenty thousand pounds, and as 
high in his profession as merit and activity could place him, 
was no longer nobody. He was now esteemed quite worthy 
to address the daughter of a foolish, spendthrift baronet, 
who had not had principle or sense enough to maintain 
himself in the situation in which Providence had placed 
him, and who could give his daughter at present but a small 
part of the share of ten thousand pounds which must be 
hers hereafter. 

Sir Walter, indeed, though he had no affection for Anne, 
and no vanity flattered, to make him really happy on the 
occasion, was very far from thinking it a bad match for her. 
On the contrary, when he saw more of Captain Wentworth, 
saw him repeatedly by daylight, and eyed him well, he was 
very much struck by his personal claims, and felt that his 
superiority of appearance might be not unfairly balanced 
against her superiority of rank; and all this, assisted by his 


well-sounding name, enabled Sir Walter at last to prepare 
his pen, with a very good grace, for the insertion of the 
marriage in the volume of honour. 

The only one among them, whose opposition of feeling 
could excite any serious anxiety was Lady Russell. Anne 
knew that Lady Russell must be suffering some pain in 
understanding and relinquishing Mr Elliot, and be making 
some struggles to become truly acquainted with, and do 
justice to Captain Wentworth. This however was what Lady 
Russell had now to do. She must learn to feel that she had 
been mistaken with regard to both; that she had been 
unfairly influenced by appearances in each; that because 
Captain Wentworth’s manners had not suited her own 
ideas, she had been too quick in suspecting them to 
indicate a character of dangerous impetuosity; and that 
because Mr Elliot’s manners had precisely pleased her in 
their propriety and correctness, their general politeness 
and suavity, she had been too quick in receiving them as 
the certain result of the most correct opinions and well- 
regulated mind. There was nothing less for Lady Russell to 
do, than to admit that she had been pretty completely 
wrong, and to take up a new set of opinions and of hopes. 

There is a quickness of perception in some, a nicety in 
the discernment of character, a natural penetration, in 
short, which no experience in others can equal, and Lady 
Russell had been less gifted in this part of understanding 
than her young friend. But she was a very good woman, 
and if her second object was to be sensible and well- 
judging, her first was to see Anne happy. She loved Anne 
better than she loved her own abilities; and when the 
awkwardness of the beginning was over, found little 
hardship in attaching herself as a mother to the man who 
was securing the happiness of her other child. 

Of all the family, Mary was probably the one most 
immediately gratified by the circumstance. It was 
creditable to have a sister married, and she might flatter 


herself with having been greatly instrumental to the 
connexion, by keeping Anne with her in the autumn; and as 
her own sister must be better than her husband’s sisters, it 
was very agreeable that Captain Wentworth should be a 
richer man than either Captain Benwick or Charles Hayter. 
She had something to suffer, perhaps, when they came into 
contact again, in seeing Anne restored to the rights of 
seniority, and the mistress of a very pretty landaulette; but 
she had a future to look forward to, of powerful 
consolation. Anne had no Uppercross Hall before her, no 
landed estate, no headship of a family; and if they could but 
keep Captain Wentworth from being made a baronet, she 
would not change situations with Anne. 

It would be well for the eldest sister if she were equally 
satisfied with her situation, for a change is not very 
probable there. She had soon the mortification of seeing Mr 
Elliot withdraw, and no one of proper condition has since 
presented himself to raise even the unfounded hopes which 
sunk with him. 

The news of his cousin Anne’s engagement burst on Mr 
Elliot most unexpectedly. It deranged his best plan of 
domestic happiness, his best hope of keeping Sir Walter 
single by the watchfulness which a son-in-law’s rights 
would have given. But, though discomfited and 
disappointed, he could still do something for his own 
interest and his own enjoyment. He soon quitted Bath; and 
on Mrs Clay’s quitting it soon afterwards, and being next 
heard of as established under his protection in London, it 
was evident how double a game he had been playing, and 
how determined he was to save himself from being cut out 
by one artful woman, at least. 

Mrs Clay’s affections had overpowered her interest, and 
she had sacrificed, for the young man’s sake, the possibility 
of scheming longer for Sir Walter. She has abilities, 
however, as well as affections; and it is now a doubtful 
point whether his cunning, or hers, may finally carry the 


day; whether, after preventing her from being the wife of 
Sir Walter, he may not be wheedled and caressed at last 
into making her the wife of Sir William. 

It cannot be doubted that Sir Walter and Elizabeth were 
shocked and mortified by the loss of their companion, and 
the discovery of their deception in her. They had their great 
cousins, to be sure, to resort to for comfort; but they must 
long feel that to flatter and follow others, without being 
flattered and followed in turn, is but a state of half 
enjoyment. 

Anne, satisfied at a very early period of Lady Russell’s 
meaning to love Captain Wentworth as she ought, had no 
other alloy to the happiness of her prospects than what 
arose from the consciousness of having no relations to 
bestow on him which a man of sense could value. There she 
felt her own inferiority very keenly. The disproportion in 
their fortune was nothing; it did not give her a moment’s 
regret; but to have no family to receive and estimate him 
properly, nothing of respectability, of harmony, of good will 
to offer in return for all the worth and all the prompt 
welcome which met her in his brothers and sisters, was a 
source of as lively pain as her mind could well be sensible 
of under circumstances of otherwise strong felicity. She had 
but two friends in the world to add to his list, Lady Russell 
and Mrs Smith. To those, however, he was very well 
disposed to attach himself. Lady Russell, in spite of all her 
former transgressions, he could now value from his heart. 
While he was not obliged to say that he believed her to 
have been right in originally dividing them, he was ready to 
say almost everything else in her favour, and as for Mrs 
Smith, she had claims of various kinds to recommend her 
quickly and permanently. 

Her recent good offices by Anne had been enough in 
themselves, and their marriage, instead of depriving her of 
one friend, secured her two. She was their earliest visitor 
in their settled life; and Captain Wentworth, by putting her 


in the way of recovering her husband’s property in the West 
Indies, by writing for her, acting for her, and seeing her 
through all the petty difficulties of the case with the activity 
and exertion of a fearless man and a determined friend, 
fully requited the services which she had rendered, or ever 
meant to render, to his wife. 

Mrs Smith’s enjoyments were not spoiled by this 
improvement of income, with some improvement of health, 
and the acquisition of such friends to be often with, for her 
cheerfulness and mental alacrity did not fail her; and while 
these prime supplies of good remained, she might have bid 
defiance even to greater accessions of worldly prosperity. 
She might have been absolutely rich and perfectly healthy, 
and yet be happy. Her spring of felicity was in the glow of 
her spirits, as her friend Anne’s was in the warmth of her 
heart. Anne was tenderness itself, and she had the full 
worth of it in Captain Wentworth’s affection. His profession 
was all that could ever make her friends wish that 
tenderness less, the dread of a future war all that could dim 
her sunshine. She gloried in being a sailor’s wife, but she 
must pay the tax of quick alarm for belonging to that 
profession which is, if possible, more distinguished in its 
domestic virtues than in its national importance. 


Finis 


LADY SUSAN 





Lady Susan is a short novel written in epistolary form 
during the early-mid 1790’s, when Austen was in her 
teenage years. She recopied the novel in 1805, but did not 
amend it or chose to publish the work during her lifetime. 
In 1871 James Edward Austen-Leigh, the author’s nephew, 
completed a biography of his aunt which included Lady 
Susan and fragments of other works. The novel is an 
interesting exception to Austen’s canon not only due to the 
epistolary style, but also because it centres on an almost 
wholly immoral character. Lady Susan is unlike any other 
Austen heroine; she is calculating, devious, selfish, 
deceitful, cold-hearted and manipulative. She is also 
depicted and revealed to be a cruel mother who treats her 
daughter with contempt and disdain. At the start of the 
book she is newly widowed and intent on attaining a 
wealthy husband for herself and also marrying off her 
daughter. When she arrives at her in-laws’ estate, she is 
already mired in scandal, with tales of her involvement with 
married men and attempts to seduce those bequeathed to 
others. When her sister-in-law’s brother, Reginald de 
Courcy, arrives at the estate, he is wary of Lady Susan and 
mistrustful of her. However, Susan prides herself on the 
ability to manipulate and entice those that are dismissive of 
her and so begins the many attempted deceptions and out 
manoeuvrings between Lady Susan and those around her. 

Austen certainly does not endorse Lady Susan’s 
behaviour, nor does she provide the happy ending reserved 
for the heroines of her six major novels. However, Susan’s 
fate is not as horrendous as might have been possible and 
the work also subtly exposes the limitations for women in a 
conservative, patriarchal society; even wealth does not 
offer any real independence or freedom. 
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I. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MR. 
VERNON 


Langford, Dec. 

MY DEAR BROTHER, — I can no longer refuse myself 
the pleasure of profiting by your kind invitation when we 
last parted of spending some weeks with you at Churchhill, 
and, therefore, if quite convenient to you and Mrs. Vernon 
to receive me at present, I shall hope within a few days to 
be introduced to a sister whom I have so long desired to be 
acquainted with. My kind friends here are most 
affectionately urgent with me to prolong my stay, but their 
hospitable and cheerful dispositions lead them too much 
into society for my present situation and state of mind; and 
I impatiently look forward to the hour when I shall be 
admitted into your delightful retirement. 

I long to be made known to your dear little children, in 
whose hearts I shall be very eager to secure an interest I 
shall soon have need for all my fortitude, as I am on the 
point of separation from my own daughter. The long illness 
of her dear father prevented my paying her that attention 
which duty and affection equally dictated, and I have too 
much reason to fear that the governess to whose care I 
consigned her was unequal to the charge. I have therefore 
resolved on placing her at one of the best private schools in 
town, where I shall have an opportunity of leaving her 
myself in my way to you. I am determined, you see, not to 
be denied admittance at Churchhill. It would indeed give 
me most painful sensations to know that it were not in your 
power to receive me. 

Your most obliged and affectionate sister, 

S. VERNON. 


Il. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Langford. 

You were mistaken, my dear Alicia, in supposing me fixed 
at this place for the rest of the winter: it grieves me to say 
how greatly you were mistaken, for I have seldom spent 
three months more agreeably than those which have just 
flown away. At present, nothing goes smoothly; the females 
of the family are united against me. You foretold how it 
would be when I first came to Langford, and Mainwaring is 
so uncommonly pleasing that I was not’ without 
apprehensions for myself. I remember saying to myself, as I 
drove to the house, “I like this man, pray Heaven no harm 
come of it!” But I was determined to be discreet, to bear in 
mind my being only four months a widow, and to be as 
quiet as possible: and I have been so, my dear creature; I 
have admitted no one’s attentions but Mainwaring’s. I have 
avoided all general flirtation whatever; I have distinguished 
no creature besides, of all the numbers resorting hither, 
except Sir James Martin, on whom I bestowed a little 
notice, in order to detach him from Miss Mainwaring; but, 
if the world could know my motive THERE they would 
honour me. I have been called an unkind mother, but it was 
the sacred impulse of maternal affection, it was the 
advantage of my daughter that led me on; and if that 
daughter were not the greatest simpleton on earth, I might 
have been rewarded for my exertions as I ought. 

Sir James did make proposals to me for Frederica; but 
Frederica, who was born to be the torment of my life, chose 
to set herself so violently against the match that I thought 
it better to lay aside the scheme for the present. I have 
more than once repented that I did not marry him myself; 
and were he but one degree less contemptibly weak I 


certainly should: but I must own myself rather romantic in 
that respect, and that riches only will not satisfy me. The 
event of all this is very provoking: Sir James is gone, Maria 
highly incensed, and Mrs. Mainwaring insupportably 
jealous; so jealous, in short, and so enraged against me, 
that, in the fury of her temper, I should not be surprized at 
her appealing to her guardian, if she had the liberty of 
addressing him: but there your husband stands my friend; 
and the kindest, most amiable action of his life was his 
throwing her off for ever on her marriage. Keep up his 
resentment, therefore, I charge you. We are now in a sad 
state; no house was ever more altered; the whole party are 
at war, and Mainwaring scarcely dares speak to me. It is 
time for me to be gone; I have therefore determined on 
leaving them, and shall spend, I hope, a comfortable day 
with you in town within this week. If I am as little in favour 
with Mr. Johnson as ever, you must come to me at 10 
Wigmore street; but I hope this may not be the case, for as 
Mr. Johnson, with all his faults, is a man to whom that great 
word “respectable” is always given, and I am known to be 
so intimate with his wife, his slighting me has an awkward 
look. 

I take London in my way to that insupportable spot, a 
country village; for I am really going to Churchhill. Forgive 
me, my dear friend, it is my last resource. Were there 
another place in England open to me I would prefer it. 
Charles Vernon is my aversion; and I am afraid of his wife. 
At Churchhill, however, I must remain till I have something 
better in view. My young lady accompanies me to town, 
where I shall deposit her under the care of Miss Summers, 
in Wigmore street, till she becomes a little more 
reasonable. She will made good connections there, as the 
girls are all of the best families. The price is immense, and 
much beyond what I can ever attempt to pay. 

Adieu, I will send you a line as soon as I arrive in town. 

Yours ever, 


S. VERNON. 


Il. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

My dear Mother, — I am very sorry to tell you that it will 
not be in our power to keep our promise of spending our 
Christmas with you; and we are prevented that happiness 
by a circumstance which is not likely to make us any 
amends. Lady Susan, in a letter to her brother-in-law, has 
declared her intention of visiting us almost immediately; 
and as such a visit is in all probability merely an affair of 
convenience, it is impossible to conjecture its length. I was 
by no means prepared for such an event, nor can I now 
account for her ladyship’s conduct; Langford appeared so 
exactly the place for her in every respect, as well from the 
elegant and expensive style of living there, as from her 
particular attachment to Mr. Mainwaring, that I was very 
far from expecting so speedy a distinction, though I always 
imagined from her increasing friendship for us since her 
husband’s death that we should, at some future period, be 
obliged to receive her. Mr. Vernon, I think, was a great deal 
too kind to her when he was in Staffordshire; her behaviour 
to him, independent of her general character, has been so 
inexcusably artful and ungenerous since our marriage was 
first in agitation that no one less amiable and mild than 
himself could have overlooked it all; and though, as his 
brother’s widow, and in narrow circumstances, it was 
proper to render her pecuniary assistance, I cannot help 
thinking his pressing invitation to her to visit us at 
Churchhill perfectly unnecessary. Disposed, however, as he 
always is to think the best of everyone, her display of grief, 
and professions of regret, and general resolutions of 
prudence, were sufficient to soften his heart and make him 
really confide in her sincerity; but, as for myself, I am still 


unconvinced, and plausibly as her ladyship has now 
written, I cannot make up my mind till I better understand 
her real meaning in coming to us. You may guess, 
therefore, my dear madam, with what feelings I look 
forward to her arrival. She will have occasion for all those 
attractive powers for which she is celebrated to gain any 
share of my regard; and I shall certainly endeavour to 
guard myself against their influence, if not accompanied by 
something more substantial. She expresses a most eager 
desire of being acquainted with me, and makes very 
gracious mention of my children but I am not quite weak 
enough to suppose a woman who has behaved with 
inattention, if not with unkindness, to her own child, should 
be attached to any of mine. Miss Vernon is to be placed at a 
school in London before her mother comes to us which I am 
glad of, for her sake and my own. It must be to her 
advantage to be separated from her mother, and a girl of 
sixteen who has received so wretched an education, could 
not be a very desirable companion here. Reginald has long 
wished, I know, to see the captivating Lady Susan, and we 
shall depend on his joining our party soon. I am glad to 
hear that my father continues so well; and am, with best 
love, &C., 
CATHERINE VERNON. 


IV. MR. DE COURCY TO MRS. 
VERNON 


Parklands. 

My dear Sister, — I congratulate you and Mr. Vernon on 
being about to receive into your family the most 
accomplished coquette in England. As a very distinguished 
flirt I have always been taught to consider her, but it has 
lately fallen in my way to hear some particulars of her 
conduct at Langford: which prove that she does not confine 
herself to that sort of honest flirtation which satisfies most 
people, but aspires to the more delicious gratification of 
making a whole family miserable. By her behaviour to Mr. 
Mainwaring she gave jealousy and wretchedness to his 
wife, and by her attentions to a young man previously 
attached to Mr. Mainwaring’s sister deprived an amiable 
girl of her lover. 

I learnt all this from Mr. Smith, now in _ this 
neighbourhood (I have dined with him, at Hurst and 
Wilford), who is just come from Langford where he was a 
fortnight with her ladyship, and who is therefore well 
qualified to make the communication. 

What a woman she must be! I long to see her, and shall 
certainly accept your kind invitation, that I may form some 
idea of those bewitching powers which can do so much — 
engaging at the same time, and in the same house, the 
affections of two men, who were neither of them at liberty 
to bestow them — and all this without the charm of youth! I 
am glad to find Miss Vernon does not accompany her 
mother to Churchhill, as she has not even manners to 
recommend her; and, according to Mr. Smith’s account, is 
equally dull and proud. Where pride and stupidity unite 
there can be no dissimulation worthy notice, and Miss 
Vernon shall be consigned to unrelenting contempt; but by 


all that I can gather Lady Susan possesses a degree of 
captivating deceit which it must be pleasing to witness and 
detect. I shall be with you very soon, and am ever, 

Your affectionate brother, 

R. DE COURCY. 


V. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

I received your note, my dear Alicia, just before I left 
town, and rejoice to be assured that Mr. Johnson suspected 
nothing of your engagement the evening before. It is 
undoubtedly better to deceive him entirely, and since he 
will be stubborn he must be tricked. I arrived here in safety, 
and have no reason to complain of my reception from Mr. 
Vernon; but I confess myself not equally satisfied with the 
behaviour of his lady. She is perfectly well-bred, indeed, 
and has the air of a woman of fashion, but her manners are 
not such as can persuade me of her being prepossessed in 
my favour. I wanted her to be delighted at seeing me. I was 
as amiable as possible on the occasion, but all in vain. She 
does not like me. To be sure when we consider that I DID 
take some pains to prevent my brother-in-law’s marrying 
her, this want of cordiality is not very surprizing, and yet it 
shows an illiberal and vindictive spirit to resent a project 
which influenced me six years ago, and which never 
succeeded at last. 

I am sometimes disposed to repent that I did not let 
Charles buy Vernon Castle, when we were obliged to sell it; 
but it was a trying circumstance, especially as the sale took 
place exactly at the time of his marriage; and everybody 
ought to respect the delicacy of those feelings which could 
not endure that my husband’s dignity should be lessened by 
his younger brother’s having possession of the family 
estate. Could matters have been so arranged as to prevent 
the necessity of our leaving the castle, could we have lived 
with Charles and kept him single, I should have been very 
far from persuading my husband to dispose of it elsewhere; 
but Charles was on the point of marrying Miss De Courcy, 


and the event has justified me. Here are children in 
abundance, and what benefit could have accrued to me 
from his purchasing Vernon? My having prevented it may 
perhaps have given his wife an unfavourable impression, 
but where there is a disposition to dislike, a motive will 
never be wanting; and as to money matters it has not 
withheld him from being very useful to me. I really have a 
regard for him, he is so easily imposed upon! The house is a 
good one, the furniture fashionable, and everything 
announces plenty and elegance. Charles is very rich I am 
sure; when a man has once got his name in a banking- 
house he rolls in money; but they do not know what to do 
with it, keep very little company, and never go to London 
but on business. We shall be as stupid as possible. I mean 
to win my sister-in-law’s heart through the children; I know 
all their names already, and am going to attach myself with 
the greatest sensibility to one in particular, a young 
Frederic, whom I take on my lap and sigh over for his dear 
uncle’s sake. 

Poor Mainwaring! I need not tell you how much I miss 
him, how perpetually he is in my thoughts. I found a dismal 
letter from him on my arrival here, full of complaints of his 
wife and sister, and lamentations on the cruelty of his fate. 
I passed off the letter as his wife’s, to the Vernons, and 
when I write to him it must be under cover to you. 

Ever yours, S. VERNON. 


VI. MRS. VERNON TO MR. DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

Well, my dear Reginald, I have seen this dangerous 
creature, and must give you some description of her, 
though I hope you will soon be able to form your own 
judgment. She is really excessively pretty; however you 
may choose to question the allurements of a lady no longer 
young, I must, for my own part, declare that I have seldom 
seen so lovely a woman as Lady Susan. She is delicately 
fair, with fine grey eyes and dark eyelashes; and from her 
appearance one would not suppose her more than five and 
twenty, though she must in fact be ten years older, I was 
certainly not disposed to admire her, though always 
hearing she was beautiful; but I cannot help feeling that 
she possesses an uncommon union of symmetry, brilliancy, 
and grace. Her address to me was so gentle, frank, and 
even affectionate, that, if I had not known how much she 
has always disliked me for marrying Mr. Vernon, and that 
we had never met before, I should have imagined her an 
attached friend. One is apt, I believe, to connect assurance 
of manner with coquetry, and to expect that an impudent 
address will naturally attend an impudent mind; at least I 
was myself prepared for an improper degree of confidence 
in Lady Susan; but her countenance is absolutely sweet, 
and her voice and manner winningly mild. I am sorry it is 
so, for what is this but deceit? Unfortunately, one knows 
her too well. She is clever and agreeable, has all that 
knowledge of the world which makes conversation easy, 
and talks very well, with a happy command of language, 
which is too often used, I believe, to make black appear 
white. She has already almost persuaded me of her being 
warmly attached to her daughter, though I have been so 


long convinced to the contrary. She speaks of her with so 
much tenderness and anxiety, lamenting so bitterly the 
neglect of her education, which she represents however as 
wholly unavoidable, that I am forced to recollect how many 
successive springs her ladyship spent in town, while her 
daughter was left in Staffordshire to the care of servants, 
or a governess very little better, to prevent my believing 
what she says. 

If her manners have so great an influence on my 
resentful heart, you may judge how much more strongly 
they operate on Mr. Vernon’s generous temper. I wish I 
could be as well satisfied as he is, that it was really her 
choice to leave Langford for Churchhill; and if she had not 
stayed there for months before she discovered that her 
friend’s manner of living did not suit her situation or 
feelings, I might have believed that concern for the loss of 
such a husband as Mr. Vernon, to whom her own behaviour 
was far from unexceptionable, might for a time make her 
wish for retirement. But I cannot forget the length of her 
visit to the Mainwarings, and when I reflect on the different 
mode of life which she led with them from that to which she 
must now submit, I can only suppose that the wish of 
establishing her reputation by following though late the 
path of propriety, occasioned her removal from a family 
where she must in reality have been particularly happy. 
Your friend Mr. Smith’s story, however, cannot be quite 
correct, as she corresponds regularly with Mrs. 
Mainwaring. At any rate it must be exaggerated. It is 
scarcely possible that two men should be so grossly 
deceived by her at once. 

Yours, &C., 


CATHERINE VERNON 


VIT. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

My dear Alicia, — You are very good in taking notice of 
Frederica, and I am grateful for it as a mark of your 
friendship; but as I cannot have any doubt of the warmth of 
your affection, I am far from exacting so heavy a sacrifice. 
She is a stupid girl, and has nothing to recommend her. I 
would not, therefore, on my account, have you encumber 
one moment of your precious time by sending for her to 
Edward Street, especially as every visit is so much 
deducted from the grand affair of education, which I really 
wish to have attended to while she remains at Miss 
Summers’s. I want her to play and sing with some portion 
of taste and a good deal of assurance, as she has my hand 
and arm and a tolerable voice. I was so much indulged in 
my infant years that I was never obliged to attend to 
anything, and consequently am without the 
accomplishments which are now necessary to finish a 
pretty woman. Not that I am an advocate for the prevailing 
fashion of acquiring a perfect knowledge of all languages, 
arts, and sciences. It is throwing time away to be mistress 
of French, Italian, and German: music, singing, and 
drawing, &c., will gain a woman some applause, but will 
not add one lover to her list — grace and manner, after all, 
are of the greatest importance. I do not mean, therefore, 
that Frederica’s acquirements should be more than 
superficial, and I flatter myself that she will not remain 
long enough at school to understand anything thoroughly. I 
hope to see her the wife of Sir James within a twelvemonth. 
You know on what I ground my hope, and it is certainly a 
good foundation, for school must be very humiliating to a 
girl of Frederica’s age. And, by-the-by, you had better not 


invite her any more on that account, as I wish her to find 
her situation as unpleasant as possible. I am sure of Sir 
James at any time, and could make him renew his 
application by a line. I shall trouble you meanwhile to 
prevent his forming any other attachment when he comes 
to town. Ask him to your house occasionally, and talk to him 
of Frederica, that he may not forget her. Upon the whole, I 
commend my own conduct in this affair extremely, and 
regard it as a very happy instance of circumspection and 
tenderness. Some mothers would have insisted on their 
daughter’s accepting so good an offer on the first overture; 
but I could not reconcile it to myself to force Frederica into 
a marriage from which her heart revolted, and instead of 
adopting so harsh a measure merely propose to make it her 
own choice, by rendering her thoroughly uncomfortable till 
she does accept him — but enough of this tiresome girl. You 
may well wonder how I contrive to pass my time here, and 
for the first week it was insufferably dull. Now, however, we 
begin to mend, our party is enlarged by Mrs. Vernon’s 
brother, a handsome young man, who promises me some 
amusement. There is something about him which rather 
interests me, a sort of sauciness and familiarity which I 
shall teach him to correct. He is lively, and seems clever, 
and when I have inspired him with greater respect for me 
than his sister’s kind offices have implanted, he may be an 
agreeable flirt. There is exquisite pleasure in subduing an 
insolent spirit, in making a person predetermined to dislike 
acknowledge one’s superiority. I have disconcerted him 
already by my calm reserve, and it shall be my endeavour 
to humble the pride of these self important De Courcys still 
lower, to convince Mrs. Vernon that her sisterly cautions 
have been bestowed in vain, and to persuade Reginald that 
she has scandalously belied me. This project will serve at 
least to amuse me, and prevent my feeling so acutely this 
dreadful separation from you and all whom I love. 
Yours ever, 


S. VERNON. 


VIII. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

My dear Mother, — You must not expect Reginald back 
again for some time. He desires me to tell you that the 
present open weather induces him to accept Mr. Vernon’s 
invitation to prolong his stay in Sussex, that they may have 
some hunting together. He means to send for his horses 
immediately, and it is impossible to say when you may see 
him in Kent. I will not disguise my sentiments on this 
change from you, my dear mother, though I think you had 
better not communicate them to my father, whose excessive 
anxiety about Reginald would subject him to an alarm 
which might seriously affect his health and spirits. Lady 
Susan has certainly contrived, in the space of a fortnight, to 
make my brother like her. In short, I am persuaded that his 
continuing here beyond the time originally fixed for his 
return is occasioned as much by a degree of fascination 
towards her, as by the wish of hunting with Mr. Vernon, and 
of course I cannot receive that pleasure from the length of 
his visit which my brother’s company would otherwise give 
me. I am, indeed, provoked at the artifice of this 
unprincipled woman; what stronger proof of her dangerous 
abilities can be given than this perversion of Reginald’s 
judgment, which when he entered the house was so 
decidedly against her! In his last letter he actually gave me 
some particulars of her behaviour at Langford, such as he 
received from a gentleman who knew her perfectly well, 
which, if true, must raise abhorrence against her, and 
which Reginald himself was entirely disposed to credit. His 
opinion of her, I am sure, was as low as of any woman in 
England; and when he first came it was evident that he 
considered her as one entitled neither to delicacy nor 


respect, and that he felt she would be delighted with the 
attentions of any man inclined to flirt with her. Her 
behaviour, I confess, has been calculated to do away with 
such an idea; I have not detected the smallest impropriety 
in it — nothing of vanity, of pretension, of levity; and she is 
altogether so attractive that I should not wonder at his 
being delighted with her, had he known nothing of her 
previous to this personal acquaintance; but, against reason, 
against conviction, to be so well pleased with her, as I am 
sure he is, does really astonish me. His admiration was at 
first very strong, but no more than was natural, and I did 
not wonder at his being much struck by the gentleness and 
delicacy of her manners; but when he has mentioned her of 
late it has been in terms of more extraordinary praise; and 
yesterday he actually said that he could not be surprised at 
any effect produced on the heart of man by such loveliness 
and such abilities; and when I lamented, in reply, the 
badness of her disposition, he observed that whatever 
might have been her errors they were to be imputed to her 
neglected education and early marriage, and that she was 
altogether a wonderful woman. This tendency to excuse her 
conduct or to forget it, in the warmth of admiration, vexes 
me; and if I did not know that Reginald is too much at home 
at Churchhill to need an invitation for lengthening his visit, 
I should regret Mr. Vernon’s giving him any. Lady Susan’s 
intentions are of course those of absolute coquetry, or a 
desire of universal admiration; I cannot for a moment 
imagine that she has anything more serious in view; but it 
mortifies me to see a young man of Reginald’s sense duped 
by her at all. 
Iam, &c., 
CATHERINE VERNON. 


IX. MRS. JOHNSON TO LADY S. 
VERNON 


Edward Street. 

My dearest Friend, — I congratulate you on Mr. De 
Courcy’s arrival, and I advise you by all means to marry 
him; his father’s estate is, we know, considerable, and I 
believe certainly entailed. Sir Reginald is very infirm, and 
not likely to stand in your way long. I hear the young man 
well spoken of; and though no one can really deserve you, 
my dearest Susan, Mr. De Courcy may be worth having. 
Mainwaring will storm of course, but you easily pacify him; 
besides, the most scrupulous point of honour could not 
require you to wait for HIS emancipation. I have seen Sir 
James; he came to town for a few days last week, and called 
several times in Edward Street. I talked to him about you 
and your daughter, and he is so far from having forgotten 
you, that I am sure he would marry either of you with 
pleasure. I gave him hopes of Frederica’s relenting, and 
told him a great deal of her improvements. I scolded him 
for making love to Maria Mainwaring; he protested that he 
had been only in joke, and we both laughed heartily at her 
disappointment; and, in short, were very agreeable. He is 
as silly as ever. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALICIA. 


X. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Friend, for your 
advice respecting Mr. De Courcy, which I know was given 
with the full conviction of its expediency, though I am not 
quite determined on following it. I cannot easily resolve on 
anything so serious as marriage; especially as I am not at 
present in want of money, and might perhaps, till the old 
gentleman’s death, be very little benefited by the match. It 
is true that I am vain enough to believe it within my reach. 
I have made him sensible of my power, and can now enjoy 
the pleasure of triumphing over a mind prepared to dislike 
me, and prejudiced against all my past actions. His sister, 
too, is, I hope, convinced how little the ungenerous 
representations of anyone to the disadvantage of another 
will avail when opposed by the immediate influence of 
intellect and manner. I see plainly that she is uneasy at my 
progress in the good opinion of her brother, and conclude 
that nothing will be wanting on her part to counteract me; 
but having once made him doubt the justice of her opinion 
of me, I think I may defy her. It has been delightful to me to 
watch his advances towards intimacy, especially to observe 
his altered manner in consequence of my repressing by the 
cool dignity of my deportment his insolent approach to 
direct familiarity. My conduct has been equally guarded 
from the first, and I never behaved less like a coquette in 
the whole course of my life, though perhaps my desire of 
dominion was never more decided. I have subdued him 
entirely by sentiment and serious conversation, and made 
him, I may venture to say, at least half in love with me, 
without the semblance of the most commonplace flirtation. 
Mrs. Vernon’s consciousness of deserving every sort of 


revenge that it can be in my power to inflict for her ill- 
offices could alone enable her to perceive that I am 
actuated by any design in behaviour so gentle and 
unpretending. Let her think and act as she chooses, 
however. I have never yet found that the advice of a sister 
could prevent a young man’s being in love if he chose. We 
are advancing now to some kind of confidence, and in short 
are likely to be engaged in a sort of platonic friendship. On 
my side you may be sure of its never being more, for if I 
were not attached to another person as much as I can be to 
anyone, I should make a point of not bestowing my 
affection on a man who had dared to think so meanly of me. 
Reginald has a good figure and is not unworthy the praise 
you have heard given him, but is still greatly inferior to our 
friend at Langford. He is less polished, less insinuating 
than Mainwaring, and is comparatively deficient in the 
power of saying those delightful things which put one in 
good humour with oneself and all the world. He is quite 
agreeable enough, however, to afford me amusement, and 
to make many of those hours pass very pleasantly which 
would otherwise be spent in endeavouring to overcome my 
sister-in-law’s reserve, and listening to the insipid talk of 
her husband. Your account of Sir James is most satisfactory, 
and I mean to give Miss Frederica a hint of my intentions 
very soon. 
Yours, &C., 
S. VERNON. 


XI. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill 

I really grow quite uneasy, my dearest mother, about 
Reginald, from witnessing the very rapid increase of Lady 
Susan’s influence. They are now on terms of the most 
particular friendship, frequently engaged in _ long 
conversations together; and she has contrived by the most 
artful coquetry to subdue his judgment to her own 
purposes. It is impossible to see the intimacy between them 
so very soon established without some alarm, though I can 
hardly suppose that Lady Susan’s plans extend to marriage. 
I wish you could get Reginald home again on any plausible 
pretence; he is not at all disposed to leave us, and I have 
given him as many hints of my father’s precarious state of 
health as common decency will allow me to do in my own 
house. Her power over him must now be boundless, as she 
has entirely effaced all his former ill-opinion, and 
persuaded him not merely to forget but to justify her 
conduct. Mr. Smith’s account of her proceedings at 
Langford, where he accused her of having made Mr. 
Mainwaring and a young man engaged to Miss Mainwaring 
distractedly in love with her, which Reginald firmly believed 
when he came here, is now, he is persuaded, only a 
scandalous invention. He has told me so with a warmth of 
manner which spoke his regret at having believed the 
contrary himself. How sincerely do I grieve that she ever 
entered this house! I always looked forward to her coming 
with uneasiness; but very far was it from originating in 
anxiety for Reginald. I expected a most disagreeable 
companion for myself, but could not imagine that my 
brother would be in the smallest danger of being captivated 
by a woman with whose principles he was so well 
acquainted, and whose character he so heartily despised. If 
you can get him away it will be a good thing. 

Yours, &C., 

CATHERINE VERNON. 


XIT. SIR REGINALD DE COURCY TO 
HIS SON 


Parklands. 

I know that young men in general do not admit of any 
enquiry even from their nearest relations into affairs of the 
heart, but I hope, my dear Reginald, that you will be 
superior to such as allow nothing for a father’s anxiety, and 
think themselves privileged to refuse him their confidence 
and slight his advice. You must be sensible that as an only 
son, and the representative of an ancient family, your 
conduct in life is most interesting to your connections; and 
in the very important concern of marriage especially, there 
is everything at stake — your own happiness, that of your 
parents, and the credit of your name. I do not suppose that 
you would deliberately form an absolute engagement of 
that nature without acquainting your mother and myself, or 
at least, without being convinced that we should approve of 
your choice; but I cannot help fearing that you may be 
drawn in, by the lady who has lately attached you, to a 
marriage which the whole of your family, far and near, must 
highly reprobate. Lady Susan’s age is itself a material 
objection, but her want of character is one so much more 
serious, that the difference of even twelve years becomes in 
comparison of small amount. Were you not blinded by a 
sort of fascination, it would be ridiculous in me to repeat 
the instances of great misconduct on her side so very 
generally known. 

Her neglect of her husband, her encouragement of other 
men, her extravagance and dissipation, were so gross and 
notorious that no one could be ignorant of them at the time, 
nor can now have forgotten them. To our family she has 
always been represented in softened colours by the 
benevolence of Mr. Charles Vernon, and yet, in spite of his 


generous endeavours to excuse her, we know that she did, 
from the most selfish motives, take all possible pains to 
prevent his marriage with Catherine. 

My years and increasing infirmities make me very 
desirous of seeing you settled in the world. To the fortune 
of a wife, the goodness of my own will make me indifferent, 
but her family and character must be equally 
unexceptionable. When your choice is fixed so that no 
objection can be made to it, then I can promise you a ready 
and cheerful consent; but it is my duty to oppose a match 
which deep art only could render possible, and must in the 
end make wretched. It is possible her behaviour may arise 
only from vanity, or the wish of gaining the admiration of a 
man whom she must imagine to be particularly prejudiced 
against her; but it is more likely that she should aim at 
something further. She is poor, and may naturally seek an 
alliance which must be advantageous to herself; you know 
your own rights, and that it is out of my power to prevent 
your inheriting the family estate. My ability of distressing 
you during my life would be a species of revenge to which I 
could hardly stoop under any circumstances. 

I honestly tell you my sentiments and intentions: I do not 
wish to work on your fears, but on your sense and affection. 
It would destroy every comfort of my life to know that you 
were married to Lady Susan Vernon; it would be the death 
of that honest pride with which I have hitherto considered 
my son; I should blush to see him, to hear of him, to think 
of him. I may perhaps do no good but that of relieving my 
own mind by this letter, but I felt it my duty to tell you that 
your partiality for Lady Susan is no secret to your friends, 
and to warn you against her. I should be glad to hear your 
reasons for disbelieving Mr. Smith’s intelligence; you had 
no doubt of its authenticity a month ago. If you can give me 
your assurance of having no design beyond enjoying the 
conversation of a clever woman for a short period, and of 
yielding admiration only to her beauty and abilities, without 


being blinded by them to her faults, you will restore me to 
happiness; but, if you cannot do this, explain to me, at 
least, what has occasioned so great an alteration in your 
opinion of her. 

Iam, &c., &C, 


REGINALD DE COURCY 


XII. LADY DE COURCY TO MRS. 
VERNON 


Parklands. 

My dear Catherine, — Unluckily I was confined to my 
room when your last letter came, by a cold which affected 
my eyes so much as to prevent my reading it myself, so I 
could not refuse your father when he offered to read it to 
me, by which means he became acquainted, to my great 
vexation, with all your fears about your brother. I had 
intended to write to Reginald myself as soon as my eyes 
would let me, to point out, as well as I could, the danger of 
an intimate acquaintance, with so artful a woman as Lady 
Susan, to a young man of his age, and high expectations. I 
meant, moreover, to have reminded him of our being quite 
alone now, and very much in need of him to keep up our 
spirits these long winter evenings. Whether it would have 
done any good can never be settled now, but I am 
excessively vexed that Sir Reginald should know anything 
of a matter which we foresaw would make him so uneasy. 
He caught all your fears the moment he had read your 
letter, and I am sure he has not had the business out of his 
head since. He wrote by the same post to Reginald a long 
letter full of it all, and particularly asking an explanation of 
what he may have heard from Lady Susan to contradict the 
late shocking reports. His answer came this morning, 
which I shall enclose to you, as I think you will like to see it. 
I wish it was more satisfactory; but it seems written with 
such a determination to think well of Lady Susan, that his 
assurances as to marriage, &c., do not set my heart at ease. 
I say all I can, however, to satisfy your father, and he is 
certainly less uneasy since Reginald’s letter. How 
provoking it is, my dear Catherine, that this unwelcome 
guest of yours should not only prevent our meeting this 


Christmas, but be the occasion of so much vexation and 
trouble! Kiss the dear children for me. 

Your affectionate mother, 

C. DE COURCY. 


XIV. MR. DE COURCY TO SIR 
REGINALD 


Churchhill. 

My dear Sir, — I have this moment received your letter, 
which has given me more astonishment than I ever felt 
before. I am to thank my sister, I suppose, for having 
represented me in such a light as to injure me in your 
opinion, and give you all this alarm. I know not why she 
should choose to make herself and her family uneasy by 
apprehending an event which no one but herself, I can 
affirm, would ever have thought possible. To impute such a 
design to Lady Susan would be taking from her every claim 
to that excellent understanding which her bitterest enemies 
have never denied her; and equally low must sink my 
pretensions to common sense if I am _ suspected of 
matrimonial views in my behaviour to her. Our difference of 
age must be an insuperable objection, and I entreat you, 
my dear father, to quiet your mind, and no longer harbour a 
suspicion which cannot be more injurious to your own 
peace than to our understandings. I can have no other view 
in remaining with Lady Susan, than to enjoy for a short 
time (as you have yourself expressed it) the conversation of 
a woman of high intellectual powers. If Mrs. Vernon would 
allow something to my affection for herself and her 
husband in the length of my visit, she would do more 
justice to us all; but my sister is unhappily prejudiced 
beyond the hope of conviction against Lady Susan. From an 
attachment to her husband, which in itself does honour to 
both, she cannot forgive the endeavours at preventing their 
union, which have been attributed to selfishness in Lady 
Susan; but in this case, as well as in many others, the world 
has most grossly injured that lady, by supposing the worst 
where the motives of her conduct have been doubtful. Lady 


Susan had heard something so materially to the 
disadvantage of my sister as to persuade her that the 
happiness of Mr. Vernon, to whom she was always much 
attached, would be wholly destroyed by the marriage. And 
this circumstance, while it explains the true motives of 
Lady Susan’s conduct, and removes all the blame which has 
been so lavished on her, may also convince us how little the 
general report of anyone ought to be credited; since no 
character, however upright, can escape the malevolence of 
slander. If my sister, in the security of retirement, with as 
little opportunity as inclination to do evil, could not avoid 
censure, we must not rashly condemn those who, living in 
the world and surrounded with temptations, should be 
accused of errors which they are known to have the power 
of committing. 

I blame myself severely for having so easily believed the 
slanderous tales invented by Charles Smith to the prejudice 
of Lady Susan, as I am now convinced how greatly they 
have traduced her. As to Mrs. Mainwaring’s jealousy it was 
totally his own invention, and his account of her attaching 
Miss Mainwaring’s lover was scarcely better founded. Sir 
James Martin had been drawn in by that young lady to pay 
her some attention; and as he is a man of fortune, it was 
easy to see HER views extended to marriage. It is well 
known that Miss M. is absolutely on the catch for a 
husband, and no one therefore can pity her for losing, by 
the superior attractions of another woman, the chance of 
being able to make a worthy man completely wretched. 
Lady Susan was far from intending such a conquest, and on 
finding how warmly Miss Mainwaring resented her lover’s 
defection, determined, in spite of Mr and Mrs. 
Mainwaring’s most urgent entreaties, to leave the family. I 
have reason to imagine she did receive serious proposals 
from Sir James, but her removing to Langford immediately 
on the discovery of his attachment, must acquit her on that 
article with any mind of common candour. You will, I am 


sure, my dear Sir, feel the truth of this, and will hereby 
learn to do justice to the character of a very injured 
woman. I know that Lady Susan in coming to Churchhill 
was governed only by the most honourable and amiable 
intentions; her prudence and economy are exemplary, her 
regard for Mr. Vernon equal even to HIS deserts; and her 
wish of obtaining my sister’s good opinion merits a better 
return than it has received. As a mother she _ is 
unexceptionable; her solid affection for her child is shown 
by placing her in hands where her education will be 
properly attended to; but because she has not the blind and 
weak partiality of most mothers, she is accused of wanting 
maternal tenderness. Every person of sense, however, will 
know how to value and commend her _ well-directed 
affection, and will join me in wishing that Frederica Vernon 
may prove more worthy than she has yet done of her 
mother’s tender care. I have now, my dear father, written 
my real sentiments of Lady Susan; you will know from this 
letter how highly I admire her abilities, and esteem her 
character; but if you are not equally convinced by my full 
and solemn assurance that your fears have been most idly 
created, you will deeply mortify and distress me. 
Tam, &c., &C., 
R. DE COURCY. 


XV. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill 

My dear Mother, — I return you Reginald’s letter, and 
rejoice with all my heart that my father is made easy by it: 
tell him so, with my congratulations; but, between 
ourselves, I must own it has only convinced ME of my 
brother’s having no PRESENT intention of marrying Lady 
Susan, not that he is in no danger of doing so three months 
hence. He gives a very plausible account of her behaviour 
at Langford; I wish it may be true, but his intelligence must 
come from herself, and I am less disposed to believe it than 
to lament the degree of intimacy subsisting between them, 
implied by the discussion of such a subject. I am sorry to 
have incurred his displeasure, but can expect nothing 
better while he is so very eager in Lady Susan’s 
justification. He is very severe against me indeed, and yet I 
hope I have not been hasty in my judgment of her. Poor 
woman! though I have reasons enough for my dislike, I 
cannot help pitying her at present, as she is in real distress, 
and with too much cause. She had this morning a letter 
from the lady with whom she has placed her daughter, to 
request that Miss Vernon might be immediately removed, 
as she had been detected in an attempt to run away. Why, 
or whither she intended to go, does not appear; but, as her 
situation seems to have been unexceptionable, it is a sad 
thing, and of course highly distressing to Lady Susan. 
Frederica must be as much as sixteen, and ought to know 
better; but from what her mother insinuates, I am afraid 
she is a perverse girl. She has been sadly neglected, 
however, and her mother ought to remember it. Mr. Vernon 
set off for London as soon as she had determined what 
should be done. He is, if possible, to prevail on Miss 
Summers to let Frederica continue with her; and if he 
cannot succeed, to bring her to Churchhill for the present, 
till some other situation can be found for her. Her ladyship 
is comforting herself meanwhile by strolling along the 
shrubbery with Reginald, calling forth all his tender 


feelings, I suppose, on this distressing occasion. She has 
been talking a great deal about it to me. She talks vastly 
well; I am afraid of being ungenerous, or I should say, TOO 
well to feel so very deeply; but I will not look for her faults; 
she may be Reginald’s wife! Heaven forbid it! but why 
should I be quicker-sighted than anyone else? Mr. Vernon 
declares that he never saw deeper distress than hers, on 
the receipt of the letter; and is his judgment inferior to 
mine? She was very unwilling that Frederica should be 
allowed to come to Churchhill, and justly enough, as it 
seems a sort of reward to behaviour deserving very 
differently; but it was impossible to take her anywhere else, 
and she is not to remain here long. “It will be absolutely 
necessary,” said she, “as you, my dear sister, must be 
sensible, to treat my daughter with some severity while she 
is here; a most painful necessity, but I will ENDEAVOUR to 
submit to it. I am afraid I have often been too indulgent, 
but my poor Frederica’s temper could never bear 
opposition well: you must support and encourage me; you 
must urge the necessity of reproof if you see me too 
lenient.” All this sounds very reasonable. Reginald is so 
incensed against the poor silly girl. Surely it is not to Lady 
Susan’s credit that he should be so bitter against her 
daughter; his idea of her must be drawn from the mother’s 
description. Well, whatever may be his fate, we have the 
comfort of knowing that we have done our utmost to save 
him. We must commit the event to a higher power. 
Yours ever, &C., 
CATHERINE VERNON. 


XVI. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

Never, my dearest Alicia, was I so provoked in my life as 
by a letter this morning from Miss Summers. That horrid 
girl of mine has been trying to run away. I had not a notion 
of her being such a little devil before, she seemed to have 
all the Vernon milkiness; but on receiving the letter in 
which I declared my intention about Sir James, she actually 
attempted to elope; at least, I cannot otherwise account for 
her doing it. She meant, I suppose, to go to the Clarkes in 
Staffordshire, for she has no other acquaintances. But she 
Shall be punished, she shall have him. I have sent Charles 
to town to make matters up if he can, for I do not by any 
means want her here. If Miss Summers will not keep her, 
you must find me out another school, unless we can get her 
married immediately. Miss S. writes word that she could 
not get the young lady to assign any cause for her 
extraordinary conduct, which confirms me in my own 
previous explanation of it. Frederica is too shy, I think, and 
too much in awe of me to tell tales, but if the mildness of 
her uncle should get anything out of her, I am not afraid. I 
trust I shall be able to make my story as good as hers. If I 
am vain of anything, it is of my eloquence. Consideration 
and esteem as surely follow command of language as 
admiration waits on beauty, and here I have opportunity 
enough for the exercise of my talent, as the chief of my 
time is spent in conversation. 

Reginald is never easy unless we are by ourselves, and 
when the weather is tolerable, we pace the shrubbery for 
hours together. I like him on the whole very well; he is 
clever and has a good deal to say, but he is sometimes 
impertinent and troublesome. There is a sort of ridiculous 
delicacy about him which requires the fullest explanation of 


whatever he may have heard to my disadvantage, and is 
never Satisfied till he thinks he has ascertained the 
beginning and end of everything. This is one sort of love, 
but I confess it does not particularly recommend itself to 
me. I infinitely prefer the tender and liberal spirit of 
Mainwaring, which, impressed with the deepest conviction 
of my merit, is satisfied that whatever I do must be right; 
and look with a degree of contempt on the inquisitive and 
doubtful fancies of that heart which seems always debating 
on the reasonableness of its emotions. Mainwaring is 
indeed, beyond all compare, superior to Reginald — 
superior in everything but the power of being with me! 
Poor fellow! he is much distracted by jealousy, which I am 
not sorry for, as I know no better support of love. He has 
been teazing me to allow of his coming into this country, 
and lodging somewhere near INCOG.; but I forbade 
everything of the kind. Those women are inexcusable who 
forget what is due to themselves, and the opinion of the 
world. 
Yours ever, S. VERNON. 


XVII. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

My dear Mother, — Mr. Vernon returned on Thursday 
night, bringing his niece with him. Lady Susan had received 
a line from him by that day’s post, informing her that Miss 
Summers had absolutely refused to allow of Miss Vernon’s 
continuance in her academy; we were therefore prepared 
for her arrival, and expected them impatiently the whole 
evening. They came while we were at tea, and I never saw 
any creature look so frightened as Frederica when she 
entered the room. Lady Susan, who had been shedding 
tears before, and showing great agitation at the idea of the 
meeting, received her with perfect self-command, and 
without betraying the least tenderness of spirit. She hardly 
spoke to her, and on Frederica’s bursting into tears as soon 
as we were seated, took her out of the room, and did not 
return for some time. When she did, her eyes looked very 
red and she was as much agitated as before. We saw no 
more of her daughter. Poor Reginald was beyond measure 
concerned to see his fair friend in such distress, and 
watched her with so much tender solicitude, that I, who 
occasionally caught her observing his countenance with 
exultation, was quite out of patience. This pathetic 
representation lasted the whole evening, and_ so 
ostentatious and artful a display has entirely convinced me 
that she did in fact feel nothing. I am more angry with her 
than ever since I have seen her daughter; the poor girl 
looks so unhappy that my heart aches for her. Lady Susan is 
surely too severe, for Frederica does not seem to have the 
sort of temper to make severity necessary. She looks 
perfectly timid, dejected, and penitent. She is very pretty, 
though not so handsome as her mother, nor at all like her. 


Her complexion is delicate, but neither so fair nor so 
blooming as Lady Susan’s, and she has quite the Vernon 
cast of countenance, the oval face and mild dark eyes, and 
there is peculiar sweetness in her look when she speaks 
either to her uncle or me, for as we behave kindly to her we 
have of course engaged her gratitude. 

Her mother has insinuated that her temper is intractable, 
but I never saw a face less indicative of any evil disposition 
than hers; and from what I can see of the behaviour of each 
to the other, the invariable severity of Lady Susan and the 
silent dejection of Frederica, I am led to believe as 
heretofore that the former has no real love for her 
daughter, and has never done her justice or treated her 
affectionately. I have not been able to have any 
conversation with my niece; she is shy, and I think I can see 
that some pains are taken to prevent her being much with 
me. Nothing satisfactory transpires as to her reason for 
running away. Her kind-hearted uncle, you may be sure, 
was too fearful of distressing her to ask many questions as 
they travelled. I wish it had been possible for me to fetch 
her instead of him. I think I should have discovered the 
truth in the course of a thirty-mile journey. The small 
pianoforte has been removed within these few days, at 
Lady Susan’s request, into her dressing-room, and 
Frederica spends great part of the day there, practising as 
it is called; but I seldom hear any noise when I pass that 
way; what she does with herself there I do not know. There 
are plenty of books, but it is not every girl who has been 
running wild the first fifteen years of her life, that can or 
will read. Poor creature! the prospect from her window is 
not very instructive, for that room overlooks the lawn, you 
know, with the shrubbery on one side, where she may see 
her mother walking for an hour together in earnest 
conversation with Reginald. A girl of Frederica’s age must 
be childish indeed, if such things do not strike her. Is it not 
inexcusable to give such an example to a daughter? Yet 


Reginald still thinks Lady Susan the best of mothers, and 
still condemns Frederica as a worthless girl! He is 
convinced that her attempt to run away proceeded from no, 
justifiable cause, and had no provocation. I am sure I 
cannot say that it HAD, but while Miss Summers declares 
that Miss Vernon showed no signs of obstinacy or 
perverseness during her whole stay in Wigmore Street, till 
she was detected in this scheme, I cannot so readily credit 
what Lady Susan has made him, and wants to make me 
believe, that it was merely an impatience of restraint and a 
desire of escaping from the tuition of masters which 
brought on the plan of an elopement. O Reginald, how is 
your judgment enslaved! He scarcely dares even allow her 
to be handsome, and when I speak of her beauty, replies 
only that her eyes have no brilliancy! Sometimes he is sure 
she is deficient in understanding, and at others that her 
temper only is in fault. In short, when a person is always to 
deceive, it is impossible to be consistent. Lady Susan finds 
it necessary that Frederica should be to blame, and 
probably has sometimes judged it expedient to excuse her 
of ill-nature and sometimes to lament her want of sense. 
Reginald is only repeating after her ladyship. 
I remain, &c., &C., 
CATHERINE VERNON. 


XVIII. FROM THE SAME TO THE 
SAME 


Churchhill. 

My dear Mother, — I am very glad to find that my 
description of Frederica Vernon has interested you, for I do 
believe her truly deserving of your regard; and when I have 
communicated a notion which has recently struck me, your 
kind impressions in her favour will, I am sure, be 
heightened. I cannot help fancying that she is growing 
partial to my brother. I so very often see her eyes fixed on 
his face with a remarkable expression of pensive 
admiration. He is certainly very handsome; and yet more, 
there is an openness in his manner that must be highly 
prepossessing, and I am sure she feels it so. Thoughtful and 
pensive in general, her countenance always brightens into 
a smile when Reginald says anything amusing; and, let the 
subject be ever so serious that he may be conversing on, I 
am much mistaken if a syllable of his uttering escapes her. I 
want to make him sensible of all this, for we know the 
power of gratitude on such a heart as his; and could 
Frederica’s artless affection detach him from her mother, 
we might bless the day which brought her to Churchhill. I 
think, my dear mother, you would not disapprove of her as 
a daughter. She is extremely young, to be sure, has had a 
wretched education, and a dreadful example of levity in her 
mother; but yet I can pronounce her disposition to be 
excellent, and her natural abilities very good. Though 
totally without accomplishments, she is by no means so 
ignorant as one might expect to find her, being fond of 
books and spending the chief of her time in reading. Her 
mother leaves her more to herself than she did, and I have 
her with me as much as possible, and have taken great 
pains to overcome her timidity. We are very good friends, 


and though she never opens her lips before her mother, she 
talks enough when alone with me to make it clear that, if 
properly treated by Lady Susan, she would always appear 
to much greater advantage. There cannot be a more gentle, 
affectionate heart; or more obliging manners, when acting 
without restraint; and her little cousins are all very fond of 
her. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

C. VERNON 


XIX. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

You will be eager, I know, to hear something further of 
Frederica, and perhaps may think me negligent for not 
writing before. She arrived with her uncle last Thursday 
fortnight, when, of course, I lost no time in demanding the 
cause of her behaviour; and soon found myself to have been 
perfectly right in attributing it to my own letter. The 
prospect of it frightened her so thoroughly, that, with a 
mixture of true girlish perverseness and folly, she resolved 
on getting out of the house and proceeding directly by the 
stage to her friends, the Clarkes; and had really got as far 
as the length of two streets in her journey when she was 
fortunately missed, pursued, and overtaken. Such was the 
first distinguished exploit of Miss Frederica Vernon; and, if 
we consider that it was achieved at the tender age of 
sixteen, we shall have room for the most flattering 
prognostics of her future renown. I am _ excessively 
provoked, however, at the parade of propriety which 
prevented Miss Summers from keeping the girl; and it 
seems so extraordinary a piece of nicety, considering my 
daughter’s family connections, that I can only suppose the 
lady to be governed by the fear of never getting her money. 
Be that as it may, however, Frederica is returned on my 
hands; and, having nothing else to employ her, is busy in 
pursuing the plan of romance begun at Langford. She is 
actually falling in love with Reginald De Courcy! To disobey 
her mother by refusing an unexceptionable offer is not 
enough; her affections must also be given without her 
mother’s approbation. I never saw a girl of her age bid 
fairer to be the sport of mankind. Her feelings are tolerably 
acute, and she is so charmingly artless in their display as to 


afford the most reasonable hope of her being ridiculous, 
and despised by every man who sees her. 

Artlessness will never do in love matters; and that girl is 
born a simpleton who has it either by nature or affectation. 
I am not yet certain that Reginald sees what she is about, 
nor is it of much consequence. She is now an object of 
indifference to him, and she would be one of contempt were 
he to understand her emotions. Her beauty is much 
admired by the Vernons, but it has no effect on him. She is 
in high favour with her aunt altogether, because she is so 
little like myself, of course. She is exactly the companion 
for Mrs. Vernon, who dearly loves to be firm, and to have all 
the sense and all the wit of the conversation to herself: 
Frederica will never eclipse her. When she first came I was 
at some pains to prevent her seeing much of her aunt; but I 
have relaxed, as I believe I may depend on her observing 
the rules I have laid down for their discourse. But do not 
imagine that with all this lenity I have for a moment given 
up my plan of her marriage. No; I am unalterably fixed on 
this point, though I have not yet quite decided on the 
manner of bringing it about. I should not chuse to have the 
business brought on here, and canvassed by the wise heads 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon; and I cannot just now afford to go 
to town. Miss Frederica must therefore wait a little. 

Yours ever, 

S. VERNON. 


XX. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill 

We have a very unexpected guest with us at present, my 
dear Mother: he arrived yesterday. I heard a carriage at the 
door, as I was sitting with my children while they dined; 
and supposing I should be wanted, left the nursery soon 
afterwards, and was half-way downstairs, when Frederica, 
as pale as ashes, came running up, and rushed by me into 
her own room. I instantly followed, and asked her what was 
the matter. “Oh!” said she, “he is come — Sir James is 
come, and what shall I do?” This was no explanation; I 
begged her to tell me what she meant. At that moment we 
were interrupted by a knock at the door: it was Reginald, 
who came, by Lady Susan’s direction, to call Frederica 
down. “It is Mr. De Courcy!” said she, colouring violently. 
“Mamma has sent for me; I must go.” We all three went 
down together; and I saw my brother examining the 
terrified face of Frederica with surprize. In the breakfast- 
room we found Lady Susan, and a young man of 
gentlemanlike appearance, whom she introduced by the 
name of Sir James Martin — the very person, as you may 
remember, whom it was said she had been at pains to 
detach from Miss Mainwaring; but the conquest, it seems, 
was not designed for herself, or she has since transferred it 
to her daughter; for Sir James is now desperately in love 
with Frederica, and with full encouragement from mamma. 
The poor girl, however, I am sure, dislikes him; and though 
his person and address are very well, he appears, both to 
Mr. Vernon and me, a very weak young man. Frederica 
looked so shy, so confused, when we entered the room, that 
I felt for her exceedingly. Lady Susan behaved with great 
attention to her visitor; and yet I thought I could perceive 
that she had no particular pleasure in seeing him. Sir James 
talked a great deal, and made many civil excuses to me for 
the liberty he had taken in coming to Churchhill — mixing 
more frequent laughter with his discourse than the subject 
required — said many things over and over again, and told 


Lady Susan three times that he had seen Mrs. Johnson a 
few evenings before. He now and then addressed 
Frederica, but more frequently her mother. The poor girl 
sat all this time without opening her lips — her eyes cast 
down, and her colour varying every instant; while Reginald 
observed all that passed in perfect silence. At length Lady 
Susan, weary, I believe, of her situation, proposed walking; 
and we left the two gentlemen together, to put on our 
pelisses. As we went upstairs Lady Susan begged 
permission to attend me for a few moments in my dressing- 
room, as she was anxious to speak with me in private. I led 
her thither accordingly, and as soon as the door was closed, 
she said: “I was never more surprized in my life than by Sir 
James’s arrival, and the suddenness of it requires some 
apology to you, my dear sister; though to ME, as a mother, 
it is highly flattering. He is so extremely attached to my 
daughter that he could not exist longer without seeing her. 
Sir James is a young man of an amiable disposition and 
excellent character; a little too much of the rattle, perhaps, 
but a year or two will rectify THAT: and he is in other 
respects so very eligible a match for Frederica, that I have 
always observed his attachment with the greatest pleasure; 
and am persuaded that you and my brother will give the 
alliance your hearty approbation. I have never before 
mentioned the likelihood of its taking place to anyone, 
because I thought that whilst Frederica continued at school 
it had better not be known to exist; but now, as I am 
convinced that Frederica is too old ever to submit to school 
confinement, and have, therefore, begun to consider her 
union with Sir James as not very distant, I had intended 
within a few days to acquaint yourself and Mr. Vernon with 
the whole business. I am sure, my dear sister, you will 
excuse my remaining silent so long, and agree with me that 
such circumstances, while they continue from any cause in 
suspense, cannot be too cautiously concealed. When you 
have the happiness of bestowing your sweet little 


Catherine, some years hence, on a man who in connection 
and character is alike unexceptionable, you will know what 
I feel now; though, thank Heaven, you cannot have all my 
reasons for rejoicing in such an event. Catherine will be 
amply provided for, and not, like my Frederica, indebted to 
a fortunate establishment for the comforts of life.” She 
concluded by demanding my congratulations. I gave them 
somewhat awkwardly, I believe; for, in fact, the sudden 
disclosure of so important a matter took from me the power 
of speaking with any clearness. She thanked me, however, 
most affectionately, for my kind concern in the welfare of 
herself and daughter; and then said: “I am not apt to deal 
in professions, my dear Mrs. Vernon, and I never had the 
convenient talent of affecting sensations foreign to my 
heart; and therefore I trust you will believe me when I 
declare, that much as I had heard in your praise before I 
knew you, I had no idea that I should ever love you as I now 
do; and I must further say that your friendship towards me 
is more particularly gratifying because I have reason to 
believe that some attempts were made to prejudice you 
against me. I only wish that they, whoever they are, to 
whom I am indebted for such kind intentions, could see the 
terms on which we now are together, and understand the 
real affection we feel for each other; but I will not detain 
you any longer. God bless you, for your goodness to me and 
my girl, and continue to you all your present happiness.” 
What can one say of such a woman, my dear mother? Such 
earnestness such solemnity of expression! and yet I cannot 
help suspecting the truth of everything she says. As for 
Reginald, I believe he does not know what to make of the 
matter. When Sir James came, he _ appeared all 
astonishment and perplexity; the folly of the young man 
and the confusion of Frederica entirely engrossed him; and 
though a little private discourse with Lady Susan has since 
had its effect, he is still hurt, I am sure, at her allowing of 
such a man’s attentions to her daughter. Sir James invited 


himself with great composure to remain here a few days — 
hoped we would not think it odd, was aware of its being 
very impertinent, but he took the liberty of a relation; and 
concluded by wishing, with a laugh, that he might be really 
one very soon. Even Lady Susan seemed a little 
disconcerted by this forwardness; in her heart I am 
persuaded she sincerely wished him gone. But something 
must be done for this poor girl, if her feelings are such as 
both I and her uncle believe them to be. She must not be 
sacrificed to policy or ambition, and she must not be left to 
suffer from the dread of it. The girl whose heart can 
distinguish Reginald De Courcy, deserves, however he may 
Slight her, a better fate than to be Sir James Martin’s wife. 
As soon as I can get her alone, I will discover the real truth; 
but she seems to wish to avoid me. I hope this does not 
proceed from anything wrong, and that I shall not find out I 
have thought too well of her. Her behaviour to Sir James 
certainly speaks the greatest consciousness and 
embarrassment, but I see nothing in it more like 
encouragement. Adieu, my dear mother. 
Yours, &C., 
C. VERNON. 


XXI. MISS VERNON TO MR DE 
COURCY 


Sir, — I hope you will excuse this liberty; I am forced upon 
it by the greatest distress, or I should be ashamed to 
trouble you. I am very miserable about Sir James Martin, 
and have no other way in the world of helping myself but by 
writing to you, for I am forbidden even speaking to my 
uncle and aunt on the subject; and this being the case, I am 
afraid my applying to you will appear no better than 
equivocation, and as if I attended to the letter and not the 
spirit of mamma’s commands. But if you do not take my 
part and persuade her to break it off, I shall be half 
distracted, for I cannot bear him. No human being but YOU 
could have any chance of prevailing with her. If you will, 
therefore, have the unspeakably great kindness of taking 
my part with her, and persuading her to send Sir James 
away, I shall be more obliged to you than it is possible for 
me to express. I always disliked him from the first: it is not 
a sudden fancy, I assure you, sir; I always thought him silly 
and impertinent and disagreeable, and now he is grown 
worse than ever. I would rather work for my bread than 
marry him. I do not know how to apologize enough for this 
letter; I know it is taking so great a liberty. Iam aware how 
dreadfully angry it will make mamma, but I remember the 
risk. 
Iam, Sir your most humble servant, 
F.S. V. 


XXII. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

This is insufferable! My dearest friend, I was never so 
enraged before, and must relieve myself by writing to you, 
who I know will enter into all my feelings. Who should 
come on Tuesday but Sir James Martin! Guess my 
astonishment, and vexation — for, as you well know, I never 
wished him to be seen at Churchhill. What a pity that you 
should not have known his intentions! Not content with 
coming, he actually invited himself to remain here a few 
days. I could have poisoned him! I made the best of it, 
however, and told my story with great success to Mrs. 
Vernon, who, whatever might be her real sentiments, said 
nothing in opposition to mine. I made a point also of 
Frederica’s behaving civilly to Sir James, and gave her to 
understand that I was absolutely determined on her 
marrying him. She said something of her misery, but that 
was all. I have for some time been more particularly 
resolved on the match from seeing the rapid increase of her 
affection for Reginald, and from not feeling secure that a 
knowledge of such affection might not in the end awaken a 
return. Contemptible as a regard founded only on 
compassion must make them both in my eyes, I felt by no 
means assured that such might not be the consequence. It 
is true that Reginald had not in any degree grown cool 
towards me; but yet he has lately mentioned Frederica 
spontaneously and unnecessarily, and once said something 
in praise of her person. HE was all astonishment at the 
appearance of my visitor, and at first observed Sir James 
with an attention which I was pleased to see not unmixed 
with jealousy; but unluckily it was impossible for me really 
to torment him, as Sir James, though extremely gallant to 


me, very soon made the whole party understand that his 
heart was devoted to my daughter. I had no great difficulty 
in convincing De Courcy, when we were alone, that I was 
perfectly justified, all things considered, in desiring the 
match; and the whole business seemed most comfortably 
arranged. They could none of them help perceiving that Sir 
James was no Solomon; but I had positively forbidden 
Frederica complaining to Charles Vernon or his wife, and 
they had therefore no pretence for interference; though my 
impertinent sister, I believe, wanted only opportunity for 
doing so. Everything, however, was going on calmly and 
quietly; and, though I counted the hours of Sir James’s stay, 
my mind was entirely satisfied with the posture of affairs. 
Guess, then, what I must feel at the sudden disturbance of 
all my schemes; and that, too, from a quarter where I had 
least reason to expect it. Reginald came this morning into 
my dressing-room with a very unusual solemnity of 
countenance, and after some preface informed me in so 
many words that he wished to reason with me on the 
impropriety and unkindness of allowing Sir James Martin to 
address my daughter contrary to her inclinations. I was all 
amazement. When I found that he was not to be laughed 
out of his design, I calmly begged an explanation, and 
desired to know by what he was impelled, and by whom 
commissioned, to reprimand me. He then told me, mixing in 
his speech a few insolent compliments and_ ill-timed 
expressions of tenderness, to which I listened with perfect 
indifference, that my daughter had acquainted him with 
some circumstances concerning herself, Sir James, and me 
which had given him great uneasiness. In short, I found 
that she had in the first place actually written to him to 
request his interference, and that, on receiving her letter, 
he had conversed with her on the subject of it, in order to 
understand the particulars, and to assure himself of her 
real wishes. I have not a doubt but that the girl took this 
opportunity of making downright love to him. I am 


convinced of it by the manner in which he spoke of her. 
Much good may such love do him! I shall ever despise the 
man who can be gratified by the passion which he never 
wished to inspire, nor solicited the avowal of. I shall always 
detest them both. He can have no true regard for me, or he 
would not have listened to her; and SHE, with her little 
rebellious heart and indelicate feelings, to throw herself 
into the protection of a young man with whom she has 
scarcely ever exchanged two words before! I am equally 
confounded at HER impudence and HIS credulity. How 
dared he believe what she told him in my disfavour! Ought 
he not to have felt assured that I must have unanswerable 
motives for all that I had done? Where was his reliance on 
my sense and goodness then? Where the resentment which 
true love would have dictated against the person defaming 
me — that person, too, a chit, a child, without talent or 
education, whom he had been always taught to despise? I 
was calm for some time; but the greatest degree of 
forbearance may be overcome, and I hope I was afterwards 
sufficiently keen. He endeavoured, long endeavoured, to 
soften my resentment; but that woman is a fool indeed who, 
while insulted by accusation, can be worked on by 
compliments. At length he left me, as deeply provoked as 
myself; and he showed his anger more. I was quite cool, but 
he gave way to the most violent indignation; I may 
therefore expect it will the sooner subside, and perhaps his 
may be vanished for ever, while mine will be found still 
fresh and implacable. He is now shut up in his apartment, 
whither I heard him go on leaving mine. How unpleasant, 
one would think, must be his reflections! but some people’s 
feelings are incomprehensible. I have not yet tranquillised 
myself enough to see Frederica. SHE shall not soon forget 
the occurrences of this day; she shall find that she has 
poured forth her tender tale of love in vain, and exposed 
herself for ever to the contempt of the whole world, and the 
severest resentment of her injured mother. 


Your affectionate 
S. VERNON. 


XXIII. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

Let me congratulate you, my dearest Mother! The affair 
which has given us so much anxiety is drawing to a happy 
conclusion. Our prospect is most delightful, and since 
matters have now taken so favourable a turn, I am quite 
sorry that I ever imparted my apprehensions to you; for the 
pleasure of learning that the danger is over is perhaps 
dearly purchased by all that you have previously suffered. I 
am so much agitated by delight that I can scarcely hold a 
pen; but am determined to send you a few short lines by 
James, that you may have some explanation of what must 
so greatly astonish you, as that Reginald should be 
returning to Parklands. I was sitting about half an hour ago 
with Sir James in the breakfast parlour, when my brother 
called me out of the room. I instantly saw that something 
was the matter; his complexion was raised, and he spoke 
with great emotion; you know his eager manner, my dear 
mother, when his mind is interested. “Catherine,” said he, 
“IT am going home to-day; I am sorry to leave you, but I 
must go: it is a great while since I have seen my father and 
mother. I am going to send James forward with my hunters 
immediately; if you have any letter, therefore, he can take 
it. I shall not be at home myself till Wednesday or Thursday, 
as I shall go through London, where I have business; but 
before I leave you,” he continued, speaking in a lower tone, 
and with still greater energy, “I must warn you of one thing 
— do not let Frederica Vernon be made unhappy by that 
Martin. He wants to marry her; her mother promotes the 
match, but she cannot endure the idea of it. Be assured 
that I speak from the fullest conviction of the truth of what 
I say; I know that Frederica is made wretched by Sir 


James’s continuing here. She is a sweet girl, and deserves a 
better fate. Send him away immediately; he is only a fool: 
but what her mother can mean, Heaven only knows! Good 
bye,” he added, shaking my hand with earnestness; “I do 
not know when you will see me again; but remember what I 
tell you of Frederica; you MUST make it your business to 
see justice done her. She is an amiable girl, and has a very 
superior mind to what we have given her credit for.” He 
then left me, and ran upstairs. I would not try to stop him, 
for I know what his feelings must be. The nature of mine, as 
I listened to him, I need not attempt to describe; for a 
minute or two I remained in the same spot, overpowered by 
wonder of a most agreeable sort indeed; yet it required 
some consideration to be tranquilly happy. In about ten 
minutes after my return to the parlour Lady Susan entered 
the room. I concluded, of course, that she and Reginald had 
been quarrelling; and looked with anxious curiosity for a 
confirmation of my belief in her face. Mistress of deceit, 
however, she appeared perfectly unconcerned, and after 
chatting on indifferent subjects for a short time, said to me, 
“T find from Wilson that we are going to lose Mr. De Courcy 
— is it true that he leaves Churchhill this morning?” I 
replied that it was. “He told us nothing of all this last 
night,” said she, laughing, “or even this morning at 
breakfast; but perhaps he did not know it himself. Young 
men are often hasty in their resolutions, and not more 
sudden in forming than unsteady in keeping them. I should 
not be surprised if he were to change his mind at last, and 
not go.” She soon afterwards left the room. I trust, 
however, my dear mother, that we have no reason to fear 
an alteration of his present plan; things have gone too far. 
They must have quarrelled, and about Frederica, too. Her 
calmness astonishes me. What delight will be yours in 
seeing him again; in seeing him still worthy your esteem, 
still capable of forming your happiness! When I next write I 
Shall be able to tell you that Sir James is gone, Lady Susan 


vanquished, and Frederica at peace. We have much to do, 
but it shall be done. I am all impatience to hear how this 
astonishing change was effected. I finish as I began, with 
the warmest congratulations. 

Yours ever, &C., 

CATH. VERNON. 


XXIV. FROM THE SAME TO THE 
SAME 


Churchhill. 

Little did I imagine, my dear Mother, when I sent off my 
last letter, that the delightful perturbation of spirits I was 
then in would undergo so speedy, so melancholy a reverse. 
I never can sufficiently regret that I wrote to you at all. Yet 
who could have foreseen what has happened? My dear 
mother, every hope which made me so happy only two 
hours ago has vanished. The quarrel between Lady Susan 
and Reginald is made up, and we are all as we were before. 
One point only is gained. Sir James Martin is dismissed. 
What are we now to look forward to? I am indeed 
disappointed; Reginald was all but gone, his horse was 
ordered and all but brought to the door; who would not 
have felt safe? For half an hour I was in momentary 
expectation of his departure. After I had sent off my letter 
to you, I went to Mr. Vernon, and sat with him in his room 
talking over the whole matter, and then determined to look 
for Frederica, whom I had not seen since breakfast. I met 
her on the stairs, and saw that she was crying. “My dear 
aunt,” said she, “he is going — Mr. De Courcy is going, and 
it is all my fault. I am afraid you will be very angry with me, 
but indeed I had no idea it would end so.” “My love,” I 
replied, “do not think it necessary to apologize to me on 
that account. I shall feel myself under an obligation to 
anyone who is the means of sending my brother home, 
because,” recollecting myself, “I know my father wants very 
much to see him. But what is it you have done to occasion 
all this?” She blushed deeply as she answered: “I was so 
unhappy about Sir James that I could not help — I have 
done something very wrong, I know; but you have not an 
idea of the misery I have been in: and mamma had ordered 


me never to speak to you or my uncle about it, and—” “You 
therefore spoke to my brother to engage his interference,” 
said I, to save her the explanation. “No, but I wrote to him 
— I did indeed, I got up this morning before it was light, 
and was two hours about it; and when my letter was done I 
thought I never should have courage to give it. After 
breakfast however, as I was going to my room, I met him in 
the passage, and then, as I knew that everything must 
depend on that moment, I forced myself to give it. He was 
so good as to take it immediately. I dared not look at him, 
and ran away directly. I was in such a fright I could hardly 
breathe. My dear aunt, you do not know how miserable I 
have been.” “Frederica” said I, “you ought to have told me 
all your distresses. You would have found in me a friend 
always ready to assist you. Do you think that your uncle or I 
should not have espoused your cause as warmly as my 
brother?” “Indeed, I did not doubt your kindness,” said she, 
colouring again, “but I thought Mr. De Courcy could do 
anything with my mother; but I was mistaken: they have 
had a dreadful quarrel about it, and he is going away. 
Mamma will never forgive me, and I shall be worse off than 
ever.” “No, you shall not,” I replied; “in such a point as this 
your mother’s prohibition ought not to have prevented your 
speaking to me on the subject. She has no right to make 
you unhappy, and she shall NOT do it. Your applying, 
however, to Reginald can be productive only of good to all 
parties. I believe it is best as it is. Depend upon it that you 
Shall not be made unhappy any longer.” At that moment 
how great was my astonishment at seeing Reginald come 
out of Lady Susan’s dressing-room. My heart misgave me 
instantly. His confusion at seeing me was very evident. 
Frederica immediately disappeared. “Are you going?” I 
said; “you will find Mr. Vernon in his own room.” “No, 
Catherine,” he replied, “I am not going. Will you let me 
speak to you a moment?” We went into my room. “I find,” 
he continued, his confusion increasing as he spoke, “that I 


have been acting with my usual foolish impetuosity. I have 
entirely misunderstood Lady Susan, and was on the point of 
leaving the house under a false impression of her conduct. 
There has been some very great mistake; we have been all 
mistaken, I fancy. Frederica does not know her mother. 
Lady Susan means nothing but her good, but she will not 
make a friend of her. Lady Susan does not always know, 
therefore, what will make her daughter happy. Besides, I 
could have no right to interfere. Miss Vernon was mistaken 
in applying to me. In short, Catherine, everything has gone 
wrong, but it is now all happily settled. Lady Susan, I 
believe, wishes to speak to you about it, if you are at 
leisure.” “Certainly,” I replied, deeply sighing at the recital 
of so lame a story. I made no comments, however, for words 
would have been vain. 

Reginald was glad to get away, and I went to Lady Susan, 
curious, indeed, to hear her account of it. “Did I not tell 
you,” said she with a smile, “that your brother would not 
leave us after all?” “You did, indeed,” replied I very gravely; 
“but I flattered myself you would be mistaken.” “I should 
not have hazarded such an opinion,” returned she, “if it had 
not at that moment occurred to me that his resolution of 
going might be occasioned by a conversation in which we 
had been this morning engaged, and which had ended very 
much to his dissatisfaction, from our not rightly 
understanding each other’s meaning. This idea struck me 
at the moment, and I instantly determined that an 
accidental dispute, in which I might probably be as much to 
blame as himself, should not deprive you of your brother. If 
you remember, I left the room almost immediately. I was 
resolved to lose no time in clearing up those mistakes as far 
as I could. The case was this — Frederica had set herself 
violently against marrying Sir James.” “And can your 
ladyship wonder that she should?” cried I with some 
warmth; “Frederica has an excellent understanding, and 
Sir James has none.” “I am at least very far from regretting 


it, my dear sister,” said she; “on the contrary, I am grateful 
for so favourable a sign of my daughter’s sense. Sir James 
is certainly below par (his boyish manners make him 
appear worse); and had Frederica possessed _ the 
penetration and the abilities which I could have wished in 
my daughter, or had I even known her to possess as much 
as she does, I should not have been anxious for the match.” 
“It is odd that you should alone be ignorant of your 
daughter’s sense!” “Frederica never does justice to herself; 
her manners are shy and childish, and besides she is afraid 
of me. During her poor father’s life she was a spoilt child; 
the severity which it has since been necessary for me to 
show has alienated her affection; neither has she any of 
that brilliancy of intellect, that genius or vigour of mind 
which will force itself forward.” “Say rather that she has 
been unfortunate in her education!” “Heaven knows, my 
dearest Mrs. Vernon, how fully I am aware of that; but I 
would wish to forget every circumstance that might throw 
blame on the memory of one whose name is sacred with 
me.” Here she pretended to cry; I was out of patience with 
her. “But what,” said I, “was your ladyship going to tell me 
about your disagreement with my brother?” “It originated 
in an action of my daughter’s, which equally marks her 
want of judgment and the unfortunate dread of me I have 
been mentioning — she wrote to Mr. De Courcy.” “I know 
she did; you had forbidden her speaking to Mr. Vernon or to 
me on the cause of her distress; what could she do, 
therefore, but apply to my brother?” “Good God!” she 
exclaimed, “what an opinion you must have of me! Can you 
possibly suppose that I was aware of her unhappiness! that 
it was my object to make my own child miserable, and that 
I had forbidden her speaking to you on the subject from a 
fear of your interrupting the diabolical scheme? Do you 
think me destitute of every honest, every natural feeling? 
Am I capable of consigning HER to everlasting misery 
whose welfare it is my first earthly duty to promote? The 


idea is horrible!” “What, then, was your intention when you 
insisted on her silence?” “Of what use, my dear sister, could 
be any application to you, however the affair might stand? 
Why should I subject you to entreaties which I refused to 
attend to myself? Neither for your sake nor for hers, nor for 
my own, could such a thing be desirable. When my own 
resolution was taken I could not wish for the interference, 
however friendly, of another person. I was mistaken, it is 
true, but I believed myself right.” “But what was this 
mistake to which your ladyship so often alludes! from 
whence arose so astonishing a misconception of your 
daughter’s feelings! Did you not know that she disliked Sir 
James?” “I knew that he was not absolutely the man she 
would have chosen, but I was persuaded that her objections 
to him did not arise from any perception of his deficiency. 
You must not question me, however, my dear sister, too 
minutely on this point,” continued she, taking me 
affectionately by the hand; “I honestly own that there is 
something to conceal. Frederica makes me very unhappy! 
Her applying to Mr. De Courcy hurt me particularly.” “What 
is it you mean to infer,” said I, “by this appearance of 
mystery? If you think your daughter at all attached to 
Reginald, her objecting to Sir James could not less deserve 
to be attended to than if the cause of her objecting had 
been a consciousness of his folly; and why should your 
ladyship, at any rate, quarrel with my brother for an 
interference which, you must know, it is not in his nature to 
refuse when urged in such a manner?” 

“His disposition, you know, is warm, and he came to 
expostulate with me; his compassion all alive for this ill- 
used girl, this heroine in distress! We misunderstood each 
other: he believed me more to blame than I really was; I 
considered his interference less excusable than I now find 
it. I have a real regard for him, and was beyond expression 
mortified to find it, as I thought, so ill bestowed. We were 
both warm, and of course both to blame. His resolution of 


leaving Churchhill is consistent with his general eagerness. 
When I understood his intention, however, and at the same 
time began to think that we had been perhaps equally 
mistaken in each other’s meaning, I resolved to have an 
explanation before it was too late. For any member of your 
family I must always feel a degree of affection, and I own it 
would have sensibly hurt me if my acquaintance with Mr. 
De Courcy had ended so gloomily. I have now only to say 
further, that as I am convinced of Frederica’s having a 
reasonable dislike to Sir James, I shall instantly inform him 
that he must give up all hope of her. I reproach myself for 
having, even though innocently, made her unhappy on that 
score. She shall have all the retribution in my power to 
make; if she value her own happiness as much as I do, if 
she judge wisely, and command herself as she ought, she 
may now be easy. Excuse me, my dearest sister, for thus 
trespassing on your time, but I owe it to my own character; 
and after this explanation I trust I am in no danger of 
sinking in your opinion.” I could have said, “Not much, 
indeed!” but I left her almost in silence. It was the greatest 
stretch of forbearance I could practise. I could not have 
stopped myself had I begun. Her assurance! her deceit! but 
I will not allow myself to dwell on them; they will strike you 
sufficiently. My heart sickens within me. As soon as I was 
tolerably composed I returned to the parlour. Sir James’s 
carriage was at the door, and he, merry as usual, soon 
afterwards took his leave. How easily does her ladyship 
encourage or dismiss a lover! In spite of this release, 
Frederica still looks unhappy: still fearful, perhaps, of her 
mother’s anger; and though dreading my _ brother’s 
departure, jealous, it may be, of his staying. I see how 
closely she observes him and Lady Susan, poor girl! I have 
now no hope for her. There is not a chance of her affection 
being returned. He thinks very differently of her from what 
he used to do; he does her some justice, but his 
reconciliation with her mother precludes every dearer 


hope. Prepare, my dear mother, for the worst! The 
probability of their marrying is surely heightened! He is 
more securely hers than ever. When that wretched event 
takes place, Frederica must belong wholly to us. I am 
thankful that my last letter will precede this by so little, as 
every moment that you can be saved from feeling a joy 
which leads only to disappointment is of consequence. 

Yours ever, &C., 

CATHERINE VERNON. 


XXV. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Churchhill. 

I call on you, dear Alicia, for congratulations: I am my 
own self, gay and triumphant! When I wrote to you the 
other day I was, in truth, in high irritation, and with ample 
cause. Nay, I know not whether I ought to be quite tranquil 
now, for I have had more trouble in restoring peace than I 
ever intended to submit to — a spirit, too, resulting from a 
fancied sense of superior integrity, which is peculiarly 
insolent! I shall not easily forgive him, I assure you. He was 
actually on the point of leaving Churchhill! I had scarcely 
concluded my last, when Wilson brought me word of it. I 
found, therefore, that something must be done; for I did not 
choose to leave my character at the mercy of a man whose 
passions are so violent and so revengeful. It would have 
been trifling with my reputation to allow of his departing 
with such an impression in my disfavour; in this light, 
condescension was necessary. I sent Wilson to say that I 
desired to speak with him before he went; he came 
immediately. The angry emotions which had marked every 
feature when we last parted were partially subdued. He 
seemed astonished at the summons, and looked as if half 
wishing and half fearing to be softened by what I might say. 
If my countenance expressed what I aimed at, it was 
composed and dignified; and yet, with a degree of 
pensiveness which might convince him that I was not quite 
happy. “I beg your pardon, sir, for the liberty I have taken 
in sending for you,” said I; “but as I have just learnt your 
intention of leaving this place to-day, I feel it my duty to 
entreat that you will not on my account shorten your visit 
here even an hour. I am perfectly aware that after what has 
passed between us it would ill suit the feelings of either to 


remain longer in the same house: so very great, so total a 
change from the intimacy of friendship must render any 
future intercourse the severest punishment; and your 
resolution of quitting Churchhill is undoubtedly in unison 
with our situation, and with those lively feelings which I 
know you to possess. But, at the same time, it is not for me 
to suffer such a sacrifice as it must be to leave relations to 
whom you are so much attached, and are so dear. My 
remaining here cannot give that pleasure to Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon which your society must; and my visit has already 
perhaps been too long. My removal, therefore, which must, 
at any rate, take place soon, may, with perfect convenience, 
be hastened; and I make it my particular request that I may 
not in any way be instrumental in separating a family so 
affectionately attached to each other. Where I go is of no 
consequence to anyone; of very little to myself; but you are 
of importance to all your connections.” Here I concluded, 
and I hope you will be satisfied with my speech. Its effect 
on Reginald justifies some portion of vanity, for it was no 
less favourable than instantaneous. Oh, how delightful it 
was to watch the variations of his countenance while I 
spoke! to see the struggle between returning tenderness 
and the remains of displeasure. There is something 
agreeable in feelings so easily worked on; not that I envy 
him their possession, nor would, for the world, have such 
myself; but they are very convenient when one wishes to 
influence the passions of another. And yet this Reginald, 
whom a very few words from me softened at once into the 
utmost submission, and rendered more tractable, more 
attached, more devoted than ever, would have left me in 
the first angry swelling of his proud heart without deigning 
to seek an explanation. Humbled as he now is, I cannot 
forgive him such an instance of pride, and am doubtful 
whether I ought not to punish him by dismissing him at 
once after this reconciliation, or by marrying and teazing 
him for ever. But these measures are each too violent to be 


adopted without some deliberation; at present my thoughts 
are fluctuating between various schemes. I have many 
things to compass: I must punish Frederica, and pretty 
severely too, for her application to Reginald; I must punish 
him for receiving it so favourably, and for the rest of his 
conduct. I must torment my sister-in-law for the insolent 
triumph of her look and manner since Sir James has been 
dismissed; for, in reconciling Reginald to me, I was not able 
to save that ill-fated young man; and I must make myself 
amends for the humiliation to which I have stooped within 
these few days. To effect all this I have various plans. I have 
also an idea of being soon in town; and whatever may be 
my determination as to the rest, I shall probably put THAT 
project in execution; for London will be always the fairest 
field of action, however my views may be directed; and at 
any rate I shall there be rewarded by your society, and a 
little dissipation, for a ten weeks’ penance at Churchhill. I 
believe I owe it to my character to complete the match 
between my daughter and Sir James after having so long 
intended it. Let me know your opinion on this point. 
Flexibility of mind, a disposition easily biassed by others, is 
an attribute which you know I am not very desirous of 
obtaining; nor has Frederica any claim to the indulgence of 
her notions at the expense of her mother’s inclinations. Her 
idle love for Reginald, too! It is surely my duty to 
discourage such romantic nonsense. All things considered, 
therefore, it seems incumbent on me to take her to town 
and marry her immediately to Sir James. When my own will 
is effected contrary to his, I shall have some credit in being 
on good terms with Reginald, which at present, in fact, I 
have not; for though he is still in my power, I have given up 
the very article by which our quarrel was produced, and at 
best the honour of victory is doubtful. Send me your 
Opinion on all these matters, my dear Alicia, and let me 
know whether you can get lodgings to suit me within a 
short distance of you. 


Your most attached 
S. VERNON. 


XXVI. MRS. JOHNSON TO LADY 
SUSAN 


Edward Street. 

I am gratified by your reference, and this is my advice: 
that you come to town yourself, without loss of time, but 
that you leave Frederica behind. It would surely be much 
more to the purpose to get yourself well established by 
marrying Mr. De Courcy, than to irritate him and the rest of 
his family by making her marry Sir James. You should think 
more of yourself and less of your daughter. She is not of a 
disposition to do you credit in the world, and seems 
precisely in her proper place at Churchhill, with the 
Vernons. But you are fitted for society, and it is shameful to 
have you exiled from it. Leave Frederica, therefore, to 
punish herself for the plague she has given you, by 
indulging that romantic tender-heartedness which will 
always ensure her misery enough, and come to London as 
soon as you can. I have another reason for urging this: 
Mainwaring came to town last week, and has contrived, in 
spite of Mr. Johnson, to make opportunities of seeing me. 
He is absolutely miserable about you, and jealous to such a 
degree of De Courcy that it would be highly unadvisable for 
them to meet at present. And yet, if you do not allow him to 
see you here, I cannot answer for his not committing some 
great imprudence — such as going to Churchhill, for 
instance, which would be dreadful! Besides, if you take my 
advice, and resolve to marry De Courcy, it will be 
indispensably necessary to you to get Mainwaring out of 
the way; and you only can have influence enough to send 
him back to his wife. I have still another motive for your 
coming: Mr. Johnson leaves London next Tuesday; he is 
going for his health to Bath, where, if the waters are 
favourable to his constitution and my wishes, he will be laid 


up with the gout many weeks. During his absence we shall 
be able to chuse our own society, and to have true 
enjoyment. I would ask you to Edward Street, but that once 
he forced from me a kind of promise never to invite you to 
my house; nothing but my being in the utmost distress for 
money should have extorted it from me. I can get you, 
however, a nice drawing-room apartment in Upper 
Seymour Street, and we may be always together there or 
here; for I consider my promise to Mr. Johnson as 
comprehending only (at least in his absence) your not 
sleeping in the house. Poor Mainwaring gives me such 
histories of his wife’s jealousy. Silly woman to expect 
constancy from so charming a man! but she always was 
silly — intolerably so in marrying him at all, she the heiress 
of a large fortune and he without a shilling: one title, I 
know, she might have had, besides baronets. Her folly in 
forming the connection was so great that, though Mr. 
Johnson was her guardian, and I do not in general share 
HIS feelings, I never can forgive her. 
Adieu. Yours ever, 
ALICIA. 


XXVIT. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

This letter, my dear Mother, will be brought you by 
Reginald. His long visit is about to be concluded at last, but 
I fear the separation takes place too late to do us any good. 
She is going to London to see her particular friend, Mrs. 
Johnson. It was at first her intention that Frederica should 
accompany her, for the benefit of masters, but we overruled 
her there. Frederica was wretched in the idea of going, and 
I could not bear to have her at the mercy of her mother; not 
all the masters in London could compensate for the ruin of 
her comfort. I should have feared, too, for her health, and 
for everything but her principles — there I believe she is 
not to be injured by her mother, or her mother’s friends; 
but with those friends she must have mixed (a very bad set, 
I doubt not), or have been left in total solitude, and I can 
hardly tell which would have been worse for her. If she is 
with her mother, moreover, she must, alas! in all probability 
be with Reginald, and that would be the greatest evil of all. 
Here we shall in time be in peace, and our regular 
employments, our books and conversations, with exercise, 
the children, and every domestic pleasure in my power to 
procure her, will, I trust, gradually overcome this youthful 
attachment. I should not have a doubt of it were she 
slighted for any other woman in the world than her own 
mother. How long Lady Susan will be in town, or whether 
she returns here again, I know not. I could not be cordial in 
my invitation, but if she chuses to come no want of 
cordiality on my part will keep her away. I could not help 
asking Reginald if he intended being in London this winter, 
as soon as I found her ladyship’s steps would be bent 
thither; and though he_ professed himself quite 


undetermined, there was something in his look and voice as 
he spoke which contradicted his words. I have done with 
lamentation; I look upon the event as so far decided that I 
resign myself to it in despair. If he leaves you soon for 
London everything will be concluded. 

Your affectionate, &c., 

C. VERNON. 


XXVITI. MRS. JOHNSON TO LADY 
SUSAN 


Edward Street. 

My dearest Friend, — I write in the greatest distress; the 
most unfortunate event has just taken place. Mr. Johnson 
has hit on the most effectual manner of plaguing us all. He 
had heard, I imagine, by some means or other, that you 
were soon to be in London, and immediately contrived to 
have such an attack of the gout as must at least delay his 
journey to Bath, if not wholly prevent it. I am persuaded the 
gout is brought on or kept off at pleasure; it was the same 
when I wanted to join the Hamiltons to the Lakes; and 
three years ago, when I had a fancy for Bath, nothing could 
induce him to have a gouty symptom. 

I am pleased to find that my letter had so much effect on 
you, and that De Courcy is certainly your own. Let me hear 
from you as soon as you arrive, and in particular tell me 
what you mean to do with Mainwaring. It is impossible to 
say when I shall be able to come to you; my confinement 
must be great. It is such an abominable trick to be ill here 
instead of at Bath that I can scarcely command myself at 
all. At Bath his old aunts would have nursed him, but here 
it all falls upon me; and he bears pain with such patience 
that I have not the common excuse for losing my temper. 

Yours ever, 

ALICIA. 


XXIX. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO 
MRS. JOHNSON 


Upper Seymour Street. 

My dear Alicia, — There needed not this last fit of the 
gout to make me detest Mr. Johnson, but now the extent of 
my aversion is not to be estimated. To have you confined as 
nurse in his apartment! My dear Alicia, of what a mistake 
were you guilty in marrying a man of his age! just old 
enough to be formal, ungovernable, and to have the gout; 
too old to be agreeable, too young to die. I arrived last 
night about five, had scarcely swallowed my dinner when 
Mainwaring made his appearance. I will not dissemble 
what real pleasure his sight afforded me, nor how strongly I 
felt the contrast between his person and manners and 
those of Reginald, to the infinite disadvantage of the latter. 
For an hour or two I was even staggered in my resolution of 
marrying him, and though this was too idle and nonsensical 
an idea to remain long on my mind, I do not feel very eager 
for the conclusion of my marriage, nor look forward with 
much impatience to the time when Reginald, according to 
our agreement, is to be in town. I shall probably put off his 
arrival under some pretence or other. He must not come till 
Mainwaring is gone. I am still doubtful at times as to 
marrying; if the old man would die I might not hesitate, but 
a state of dependance on the caprice of Sir Reginald will 
not suit the freedom of my spirit; and if I resolve to wait for 
that event, I shall have excuse enough at present in having 
been scarcely ten months a widow. I have not given 
Mainwaring any hint of my intention, or allowed him to 
consider my acquaintance with Reginald as more than the 
commonest flirtation, and he is tolerably appeased. Adieu, 
till we meet; I am enchanted with my lodgings. 

Yours ever, 


S. VERNON. 


XXX. LADY SUSAN VERNON TO MR. 
DE COURCY 


Upper Seymour Street. 

I have received your letter, and though I do not attempt 
to conceal that I am gratified by your impatience for the 
hour of meeting, I yet feel myself under the necessity of 
delaying that hour beyond the time originally fixed. Do not 
think me unkind for such an exercise of my power, nor 
accuse me of instability without first hearing my reasons. In 
the course of my journey from Churchhill I had ample 
leisure for reflection on the present state of our affairs, and 
every review has served to convince me that they require a 
delicacy and cautiousness of conduct to which we have 
hitherto been too little attentive. We have been hurried on 
by our feelings to a degree of precipitation which ill 
accords with the claims of our friends or the opinion of the 
world. We have been unguarded in forming this hasty 
engagement, but we must not complete the imprudence by 
ratifying it while there is so much reason to fear the 
connection would be opposed by those friends on whom 
you depend. It is not for us to blame any expectations on 
your father’s side of your marrying to advantage; where 
possessions are so extensive as those of your family, the 
wish of increasing them, if not strictly reasonable, is too 
common to excite surprize or resentment. He has a right to 
require; a woman of fortune in his daughter-in-law, and I 
am sometimes quarrelling with myself for suffering you to 
form a connection so imprudent; but the influence of 
reason is often acknowledged too late by those who feel 
like me. I have now been but a few months a widow, and, 
however little indebted to my husband’s memory for any 
happiness derived from him during a union of some years, I 
cannot forget that the indelicacy of so early a second 


Marriage must subject me to the censure of the world, and 
incur, what would be _ still more insupportable, the 
displeasure of Mr. Vernon. I might perhaps harden myself 
in time against the injustice of general reproach, but the 
loss of HIS valued esteem I am, as you well know, ill-fitted 
to endure; and when to this may be added the 
consciousness of having injured you with your family, how 
am I to support myself? With feelings so poignant as mine, 
the conviction of having divided the son from his parents 
would make me, even with you, the most miserable of 
beings. It will surely, therefore, be advisable to delay our 
union — to delay it till appearances are more promising — 
till affairs have taken a more favourable turn. To assist us 
in such a resolution I feel that absence will be necessary. 
We must not meet. Cruel as this sentence may appear, the 
necessity of pronouncing it, which can alone reconcile it to 
myself, will be evident to you when you have considered 
our situation in the light in which I have found myself 
imperiously obliged to place it. You may be — you must be 
— well assured that nothing but the strongest conviction of 
duty could induce me to wound my own feelings by urging 
a lengthened separation, and of insensibility to yours you 
will hardly suspect me. Again, therefore, I say that we 
ought not, we must not, yet meet. By a removal for some 
months from each other we shall tranquillise the sisterly 
fears of Mrs. Vernon, who, accustomed herself to the 
enjoyment of riches, considers fortune as necessary 
everywhere, and whose sensibilities are not of a nature to 
comprehend ours. Let me hear from you soon — very soon. 
Tell me that you submit to my arguments, and do not 
reproach me for using such. I cannot bear reproaches: my 
spirits are not so high as to need being repressed. I must 
endeavour to seek amusement, and fortunately many of my 
friends are in town; amongst them the Mainwarings; you 
know how sincerely I regard both husband and wife. 
I am, very faithfully yours, 


S. VERNON 


XXXI. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Upper Seymour Street. 

My dear Friend, — That tormenting creature, Reginald, 
is here. My letter, which was intended to keep him longer 
in the country, has hastened him to town. Much as I wish 
him away, however, I cannot help being pleased with such a 
proof of attachment. He is devoted to me, heart and soul. 
He will carry this note himself, which is to serve as an 
introduction to you, with whom he longs to be acquainted. 
Allow him to spend the evening with you, that I may be in 
no danger of his returning here. I have told him that I am 
not quite well, and must be alone; and should he call again 
there might be confusion, for it is impossible to be sure of 
servants. Keep him, therefore, I entreat you, in Edward 
Street. You will not find him a heavy companion, and I allow 
you to flirt with him as much as you like. At the same time, 
do not forget my real interest; say all that you can to 
convince him that I shall be quite wretched if he remains 
here; you know my reasons — propriety, and so forth. I 
would urge them more myself, but that I am impatient to be 
rid of him, as Mainwaring comes within half an hour. Adieu! 


S VERNON 


XXXII. MRS. JOHNSON TO LADY 
SUSAN 


Edward Street. 

My dear Creature, — I am in agonies, and know not what 
to do. Mr. De Courcy arrived just when he should not. Mrs. 
Mainwaring had that instant entered the house, and forced 
herself into her guardian’s presence, though I did not know 
a syllable of it till afterwards, for I was out when both she 
and Reginald came, or I should have sent him away at all 
events; but she was shut up with Mr. Johnson, while he 
waited in the drawing-room for me. She arrived yesterday 
in pursuit of her husband, but perhaps you know this 
already from himself. She came to this house to entreat my 
husband’s interference, and before I could be aware of it, 
everything that you could wish to be concealed was known 
to him, and unluckily she had wormed out of Mainwaring’s 
servant that he had visited you every day since your being 
in town, and had just watched him to your door herself! 
What could I do! Facts are such horrid things! All is by this 
time known to De Courcy, who is now alone with Mr. 
Johnson. Do not accuse me; indeed, it was impossible to 
prevent it. Mr. Johnson has for some time suspected De 
Courcy of intending to marry you, and would speak with 
him alone as soon as he knew him to be in the house. That 
detestable Mrs. Mainwaring, who, for your comfort, has 
fretted herself thinner and uglier than ever, is still here, 
and they have been all closeted together. What can be 
done? At any rate, I hope he will plague his wife more than 
ever. With anxious wishes, Yours faithfully, 

ALICIA. 


XXXII. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Upper Seymour Street. 

This eclaircissement is rather provoking. How unlucky 
that you should have been from home! I thought myself 
sure of you at seven! I am undismayed however. Do not 
torment yourself with fears on my account; depend on it, I 
can make my story good with Reginald. Mainwaring is just 
gone; he brought me the news of his wife’s arrival. Silly 
woman, what does she expect by such manoeuvres? Yet I 
wish she had stayed quietly at Langford. Reginald will be a 
little enraged at first, but by to-morrow’s dinner, everything 
will be well again. 

Adieu! 

Ss. V. 


XXXIV. MR. DE COURCY TO LADY 
SUSAN 


— Hotel 

I write only to bid you farewell, the spell is removed; I 
see you as you are. Since we parted yesterday, I have 
received from indisputable authority such a history of you 
as must bring the most mortifying conviction of the 
imposition I have been under, and the absolute necessity of 
an immediate and eternal separation from you. You cannot 
doubt to what I allude. Langford! Langford! that word will 
be sufficient. I received my information in Mr. Johnson’s 
house, from Mrs. Mainwaring herself. You know how I have 
loved you; you can intimately judge of my present feelings, 
but I am not so weak as to find indulgence in describing 
them to a woman who will glory in having excited their 
anguish, but whose affection they have never been able to 
gain. 

R. DE COURCY. 


XXXV. LADY SUSAN TO MR. DE 
COURCY 


Upper Seymour Street. 

I will not attempt to describe my astonishment in reading 
the note this moment received from you. I am bewildered in 
my endeavours to form some rational conjecture of what 
Mrs. Mainwaring can have told you to occasion so 
extraordinary a change in your sentiments. Have I not 
explained everything to you with respect to myself which 
could bear a doubtful meaning, and which the ill-nature of 
the world had interpreted to my discredit? What can you 
now have heard to stagger your esteem for me? Have I ever 
had a concealment from you? Reginald, you agitate me 
beyond expression, I cannot suppose that the old story of 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s jealousy can be revived again, or at 
least be LISTENED to again. Come to me immediately, and 
explain what is at present absolutely incomprehensible. 
Believe me the single word of Langford is not of such 
potent intelligence as to supersede the necessity of more. If 
we ARE to part, it will at least be handsome to take your 
personal leave — but I have little heart to jest; in truth, I 
am serious enough; for to be sunk, though but for an hour, 
in your esteem is a humiliation to which I know not how to 
submit. I shall count every minute till your arrival. 

Ss. V. 


XXXVI. MR. DE COURCY TO LADY 
SUSAN 


—— Hotel. 

Why would you write to me? Why do you require 
particulars? But, since it must be so, I am obliged to 
declare that all the accounts of your misconduct during the 
life, and since the death of Mr. Vernon, which had reached 
me, in common with the world in general, and gained my 
entire belief before I saw you, but which you, by the 
exertion of your perverted abilities, had made me resolved 
to disallow, have been unanswerably proved to me; nay 
more, I am assured that a connection, of which I had never 
before entertained a thought, has for some time existed, 
and still continues to exist, between you and the man 
whose family you robbed of its peace in return for the 
hospitality with which you were received into it; that you 
have corresponded with him ever since your leaving 
Langford; not with his wife, but with him, and that he now 
visits you every day. Can you, dare you deny it? and all this 
at the time when I was an encouraged, an accepted lover! 
From what have I not escaped! I have only to be grateful. 
Far from me be all complaint, every sigh of regret. My own 
folly had endangered me, my preservation I owe to the 
kindness, the integrity of another; but the unfortunate Mrs. 
Mainwaring, whose agonies while she related the past 
seemed to threaten her reason, how is SHE to be consoled! 
After such a discovery as this, you will scarcely affect 
further wonder at my meaning in bidding you adieu. My 
understanding is at length restored, and teaches no less to 
abhor the artifices which had subdued me than to despise 
myself for the weakness on which their strength was 
founded. 

R. DE COURCY. 


XXXVIT. LADY SUSAN TO MR. DE 
COURCY 


Upper Seymour Street. 

I am satisfied, and will trouble you no more when these 
few lines are dismissed. The engagement which you were 
eager to form a fortnight ago is no longer compatible with 
your views, and I rejoice to find that the prudent advice of 
your parents has not been given in vain. Your restoration to 
peace will, I doubt not, speedily follow this act of filial 
obedience, and I flatter myself with the hope of surviving 
my share in this disappointment. 

S.V. 


XXXVITT. MRS. JOHNSON TO LADY 
SUSAN VERNON 


Edward Street 

I am grieved, though I cannot be astonished at your 
rupture with Mr. De Courcy; he has just informed Mr. 
Johnson of it by letter. He leaves London, he says, to-day. 
Be assured that I partake in all your feelings, and do not be 
angry if I say that our intercourse, even by letter, must soon 
be given up. It makes me miserable; but Mr. Johnson vows 
that if I persist in the connection, he will settle in the 
country for the rest of his life, and you know it is impossible 
to submit to such an extremity while any other alternative 
remains. You have heard of course that the Mainwarings 
are to part, and I am afraid Mrs. M. will come home to us 
again; but she is still so fond of her husband, and frets so 
much about him, that perhaps she may not live long. Miss 
Mainwaring is just come to town to be with her aunt, and 
they say that she declares she will have Sir James Martin 
before she leaves London again. If I were you, I would 
certainly get him myself. I had almost forgot to give you my 
opinion of Mr. De Courcy; I am really delighted with him; 
he is full as handsome, I think, as Mainwaring, and with 
such an open, good-humoured countenance, that one 
cannot help loving him at first sight. Mr. Johnson and he 
are the greatest friends in the world. Adieu, my dearest 
Susan, I wish matters did not go so perversely. That 
unlucky visit to Langford! but I dare say you did all for the 
best, and there is no defying destiny. 


Your sincerely attached 
ALICIA. 


XXXIX. LADY SUSAN TO MRS. 
JOHNSON 


Upper Seymour Street. 

My dear Alicia, — I yield to the necessity which parts us. 
Under circumstances you could not act otherwise. Our 
friendship cannot be impaired by it, and in happier times, 
when your situation is as independent as mine, it will unite 
us again in the same intimacy as ever. For this I shall 
impatiently wait, and meanwhile can safely assure you that 
I never was more at ease, or better satisfied with myself 
and everything about me than at the present hour. Your 
husband I abhor, Reginald I despise, and I am secure of 
never seeing either again. Have I not reason to rejoice? 
Mainwaring is more devoted to me than ever; and were we 
at liberty, I doubt if I could resist even matrimony offered 
by HIM. This event, if his wife live with you, it may be in 
your power to hasten. The violence of her feelings, which 
must wear her out, may be easily kept in irritation. I rely on 
your friendship for this. I am now satisfied that I never 
could have brought myself to marry Reginald, and am 
equally determined that Frederica never shall. To-morrow, I 
Shall fetch her from Churchhill, and let Maria Mainwaring 
tremble for the consequence. Frederica shall be Sir James’s 
wife before she quits my house, and she may whimper, and 
the Vernons may storm, I regard them not. I am tired of 
submitting my will to the caprices of others; of resigning 
my own judgment in deference to those to whom I owe no 
duty, and for whom I feel no respect. I have given up too 
much, have been too easily worked on, but Frederica shall 
now feel the difference. Adieu, dearest of friends; may the 
next gouty attack be more favourable! and may you always 
regard me as unalterably yours, 

S. VERNON 


XL. LADY DE COURCY TO MRS. 
VERNON 


My dear Catherine, — I have charming news for you, and if 
I had not sent off my letter this morning you might have 
been spared the vexation of knowing of Reginald’s being 
gone to London, for he is returned. Reginald is returned, 
not to ask our consent to his marrying Lady Susan, but to 
tell us they are parted for ever. He has been only an hour in 
the house, and I have not been able to learn particulars, for 
he is so very low that I have not the heart to ask questions, 
but I hope we shall soon know all. This is the most joyful 
hour he has ever given us since the day of his birth. 
Nothing is wanting but to have you here, and it is our 
particular wish and entreaty that you would come to us as 
soon as you can. You have owed us a visit many long weeks; 
I hope nothing will make it inconvenient to Mr. Vernon; and 
pray bring all my grand-children; and your dear niece is 
included, of course; I long to see her. It has been a sad, 
heavy winter hitherto, without Reginald, and seeing nobody 
from Churchhill. I never found the season so dreary before; 
but this happy meeting will make us young again. Frederica 
runs much in my thoughts, and when Reginald has 
recovered his usual good spirits (as I trust he soon will) we 
will try to rob him of his heart once more, and I am full of 
hopes of seeing their hands joined at no great distance. 
Your affectionate mother, 
C. DE COURCY 


XLI. MRS. VERNON TO LADY DE 
COURCY 


Churchhill. 

My dear Mother, — Your letter has surprized me beyond 
measure! Can it be true that they are really separated — 
and for ever? I should be overjoyed if I dared depend on it, 
but after all that I have seen how can one be secure. And 
Reginald really with you! My surprize is the greater 
because on Wednesday, the very day of his coming to 
Parklands, we had a most unexpected and unwelcome visit 
from Lady Susan, looking all cheerfulness and good- 
humour, and seeming more as if she were to marry him 
when she got to London than as if parted from him for ever. 
She stayed nearly two hours, was as affectionate and 
agreeable as ever, and not a syllable, not a hint was 
dropped, of any disagreement or coolness between them. I 
asked her whether she had seen my brother since his 
arrival in town; not, as you may suppose, with any doubt of 
the fact, but merely to see how she looked. She 
immediately answered, without any embarrassment, that 
he had been kind enough to call on her on Monday; but she 
believed he had already returned home, which I was very 
far from crediting. Your kind invitation is accepted by us 
with pleasure, and on Thursday next we and our little ones 
will be with you. Pray heaven, Reginald may not be in town 
again by that time! I wish we could bring dear Frederica 
too, but I am sorry to say that her mother’s errand hither 
was to fetch her away; and, miserable as it made the poor 
girl, it was impossible to detain her. I was thoroughly 
unwilling to let her go, and so was her uncle; and all that 
could be urged we did urge; but Lady Susan declared that 
as she was now about to fix herself in London for several 
months, she could not be easy if her daughter were not 


with her for masters, &c. Her manner, to be sure, was very 
kind and proper, and Mr. Vernon believes that Frederica 
will now be treated with affection. I wish I could think so 
too. The poor girl’s heart was almost broke at taking leave 
of us. I charged her to write to me very often, and to 
remember that if she were in any distress we should be 
always her friends. I took care to see her alone, that I 
might say all this, and I hope made her a little more 
comfortable; but I shall not be easy till I can go to town and 
judge of her situation myself. I wish there were a better 
prospect than now appears of the match which the 
conclusion of your letter declares your expectations of. At 
present, it is not very likely, 

Yours ever, &C., 

C. VERNON 


CONCLUSION. 


This correspondence, by a meeting between some of the 
parties, and a separation between the others, could not, to 
the great detriment of the Post Office revenue, be 
continued any longer. Very little assistance to the State 
could be derived from the epistolary intercourse of Mrs. 
Vernon and her niece; for the former soon perceived, by the 
style of Frederica’s letters, that they were written under 
her mother’s inspection! and therefore, deferring all 
particular enquiry till she could make it personally in 
London, ceased writing minutely or often. Having learnt 
enough, in the meanwhile, from her open-hearted brother, 
of what had passed between him and Lady Susan to sink 
the latter lower than ever in her opinion, she was 
proportionably more anxious to get Frederica removed 
from such a mother, and placed under her own care; and, 
though with little hope of success, was resolved to leave 
nothing unattempted that might offer a chance of obtaining 
her sister-in-law’s consent to it. Her anxiety on the subject 
made her press for an early visit to London; and Mr. 
Vernon, who, as it must already have appeared, lived only 
to do whatever he was desired, soon found some 
accommodating business to call him thither. With a heart 
full of the matter, Mrs. Vernon waited on Lady Susan 
shortly after her arrival in town, and was met with such an 
easy and cheerful affection, as made her almost turn from 
her with horror. No remembrance of Reginald, no 
consciousness of guilt, gave one look of embarrassment; 
she was in excellent spirits, and seemed eager to show at 
once by ever possible attention to her brother and sister 
her sense of their kindness, and her pleasure in their 
society. Frederica was no more altered than Lady Susan; 
the same restrained manners, the same timid look in the 


presence of her mother as heretofore, assured her aunt of 
her situation being uncomfortable, and confirmed her in 
the plan of altering it. No unkindness, however, on the part 
of Lady Susan appeared. Persecution on the subject of Sir 
James was entirely at an end; his name merely mentioned 
to say that he was not in London; and indeed, in all her 
conversation, she was solicitous only for the welfare and 
improvement of her daughter, acknowledging, in terms of 
grateful delight, that Frederica was now growing every day 
more and more what a parent could desire. Mrs. Vernon, 
surprized and incredulous, knew not what to suspect, and, 
without any change in her own views, only feared greater 
difficulty in accomplishing them. The first hope of anything 
better was derived from Lady Susan’s asking her whether 
she thought Frederica looked quite as well as she had done 
at Churchhill, as she must confess herself to have 
sometimes an anxious doubt of London’s perfectly agreeing 
with her. Mrs. Vernon, encouraging the doubt, directly 
proposed her niece’s returning with them into the country. 
Lady Susan was unable to express her sense of such 
kindness, yet knew not, from a variety of reasons, how to 
part with her daughter; and as, though her own plans were 
not yet wholly fixed, she trusted it would ere long be in her 
power to take Frederica into the country herself, concluded 
by declining entirely to profit by such unexampled 
attention. Mrs. Vernon persevered, however, in the offer of 
it, and though Lady Susan continued to resist, her 
resistance in the course of a few days seemed somewhat 
less formidable. The lucky alarm of an influenza decided 
what might not have been decided quite so soon. Lady 
Susan’s maternal fears were then too much awakened for 
her to think of anything but Frederica’s removal from the 
risk of infection; above all disorders in the world she most 
dreaded the influenza for her daughter’s constitution! 
Frederica returned to Churchhill with her uncle and 
aunt; and three weeks afterwards, Lady Susan announced 


her being married to Sir James Martin. Mrs. Vernon was 
then convinced of what she had only suspected before, that 
she might have spared herself all the trouble of urging a 
removal which Lady Susan had doubtless resolved on from 
the first. Frederica’s visit was nominally for six weeks, but 
her mother, though inviting her to return in one or two 
affectionate letters, was very ready to oblige the whole 
party by consenting to a prolongation of her stay, and in the 
course of two months ceased to write of her absence, and 
in the course of two or more to write to her at all. Frederica 
was therefore fixed in the family of her uncle and aunt till 
such time as Reginald De Courcy could be talked, flattered, 
and finessed into an affection for her which, allowing 
leisure for the conquest of his attachment to her mother, 
for his abjuring all future attachments, and detesting the 
sex, might be reasonably looked for in the course of a 
twelvemonth. Three months might have done it in general, 
but Reginald’s feelings were no less lasting than lively. 
Whether Lady Susan was or was not happy in her second 
choice, I do not see how it can ever be ascertained; for who 
would take her assurance of it on either side of the 
question? The world must judge from probabilities; she had 
nothing against her but her husband, and her conscience. 
Sir James may seem to have drawn a harder lot than mere 
folly merited; I leave him, therefore, to all the pity that 
anybody can give him. For myself, I confess that I can pity 
only Miss Mainwaring; who, coming to town, and putting 
herself to an expense in clothes which impoverished her for 
two years, on purpose to secure him, was defrauded of her 
due by a woman ten years older than herself. 
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The city of Oxford — Austen was sent to Oxford to be privately tutored 


THE WATSONS 





The Watsons is a fragment of a novel that James Edward 
Austen-Leigh included in the second edition of his 
biography A Memoir of Jane Austen, published in 1871 by 
Richard Bentley and Son. There was no title for the five 
chapter book and it was named by Austen-Leigh fairly 
arbitrarily so he would be able to distinguish the piece. It is 
believed the unfinished work was composed in the early 
1800’s, perhaps 1803, but before 1805 when her father 
died. It is not known precisely why she abandoned The 
Watsons although her father’s death and_ the 
disappointment regarding the  non-publication’§ of 
Northanger Abbey may have been contributing factors. It is 
a testament to the deep regard and reverence that Austen 
inspires that the manuscript of the work was sold for nearly 
£1 million in July 2011. 

The fragment begins with Emma Watson, who returns to 
her family after spending fourteen years away living with 
her aunt. When Emma returns she feels uncomfortable as 
she barely knows her father or her siblings because she 
had been sent away to live with her aunt at a young age 
after her had mother died. Emma attends a ball where she 
meets an assortment of local people including the very 
eligible bachelor Tom Musgrove. There have been various 
attempts to finish the narrative including one by Austen’s 
niece, Catherine Hubback in the mid nineteenth century, 
titled The Younger Sister. 
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A 1927 edition of the novel 
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CHAPTER 1 


The first winter assembly in the town of D. in Surrey was to 
be held on Tuesday, October 13th and it was generally 
expected to be a very good one. A long list of county 
families was confidently run over as sure of attending, and 
Sanguine hopes were entertained that the Osbornes 
themselves would be there. The Edwards’ invitation to the 
Watsons followed, of course. The Edwards were people of 
fortune, who lived in the town and kept their coach. The 
Watsons inhabited a village about three miles distant, were 
poor, and had no close carriage; and ever since there had 
been balls in the place, the former were accustomed to 
invite the latter to dress, dine, and sleep at their house on 
every monthly return throughout the winter. On the present 
occasion, as only two of Mr. Watson’s children were at 
home, and one was always necessary aS companion to 
himself, for he was sickly and had lost his wife, one only 
could profit by the kindness of their friends. Miss Emma 
Watson, who was very recently returned to her family from 
the care of an aunt who had brought her up, was to make 
her first public appearance in the neighbourhood, and her 
eldest sister, whose delight in a ball was not lessened by a 
ten years’ enjoyment, had some merit in cheerfully 
undertaking to drive her and all her finery in the old chair 
to D. on the important morning. 

As they splashed along the dirty lane, Miss Watson thus 
instructed and cautioned her inexperienced sister: — 

“T dare say it will be a very good ball, and among so 
many officers you will hardly want partners. You will find 
Mrs. Edwards’ maid very willing to help you, and I would 
advise you to ask Mary Edwards’ opinion if you are at all at 
a loss, for she has a very good taste. If Mr. Edwards does 
not lose his money at cards, you will stay as late as you can 


wish for; if he does, he will hurry you home perhaps — but 
you are sure of some comfortable soup. I hope you will be 
in good looks. I should not be surprised if you were to be 
thought one of the prettiest girls in the room; there is a 
great deal in novelty. Perhaps Tom Musgrave may take 
notice of you; but I would advise you by all means not to 
give him any encouragement. He generally pays attention 
to every new girl; but he is a great flirt, and never means 
anything serious.” 

“T think I have heard you speak of him before,” said 
Emma; “who is he?” 

“A young man of very good fortune, quite independent, 
and remarkably agreeable, — a _ universal favourite 
wherever he goes. Most of the girls hereabout are in love 
with him, or have been. I believe I am the only one among 
them that have escaped with a whole heart; and yet I was 
the first he paid attention to when he came into this 
country six years ago; and very great attention did he pay 
me. Some people say that he has never seemed to like any 
girl so well since, though he is always behaving in a 
particular way to one or another.” 

“And how came your heart to be the only cold one?” said 
Emma, smiling. 

“There was a reason for that,” replied Miss Watson, 
changing colour,—”I have not been very well used among 
them, Emma. I hope you will have better luck.” 

“Dear sister, I beg your pardon if I have unthinkingly 
given you pain.” 

“When first we knew Tom Musgrave,” continued Miss 
Watson, without seeming to hear her, “I was very much 
attached to a young man of the name of Purvis, a particular 
friend of Robert’s, who used to be with us a great deal. 
Everybody thought it would have been a match.” 

A sigh accompanied these words, which Emma respected 
in silence; but her sister after a short pause went on. 


“You will naturally ask why it did not take place, and why 
he is married to another woman, while I am still single. But 
you must ask her, not me, — you must ask Penelope. Yes, 
Emma, Penelope was at the bottom of it all. She thinks 
everything fair for a husband. I trusted her; she set him 
against me, with a view of gaining him herself, and it ended 
in his discontinuing his visits, and soon after marrying 
somebody else. Penelope makes light of her conduct, but J 
think such treachery very bad. It has been the ruin of my 
happiness. I shall never love any man as I loved Purvis. I do 
not think Tom Musgrave should be named with him in the 
same day.” 

“You quite shock me by what you say of Penelope,” said 
Emma. “Could a sister do such a thing? Rivalry, treachery 
between sisters! I shall be afraid of being acquainted with 
her. But I hope it was not so; appearances were against 
her.” 

“You do not know Penelope. There is nothing she would 
not do to get married. She would as good as tell you so 
herself. Do not trust her with any secrets of your own, take 
warning by me, do not trust her; she has her good qualities, 
but she has no faith, no honour, no scruples, if she can 
promote her own advantage. I wish with all my heart she 
was well married. I declare I had rather have her well 
married than myself.” 

“Than yourself! yes, I can suppose so. A heart wounded 
like yours can have little inclination for matrimony.” 

“Not much indeed — but you know we must marry. I 
could do very well single for my own part; a little company, 
and a pleasant ball now and then, would be enough for me, 
if one could be young forever; but my father cannot provide 
for us, and it is very bad to grow old and be poor and 
laughed at. I have lost Purvis, it is true; but very few people 
marry their first loves. I should not refuse a man because 
he was not Purvis. Not that I can ever quite forgive 
Penelope.” 


Emma shook her head in acquiescence. 

“Penelope, however, has had her troubles,” continued 
Miss Watson. “She was. sadly disappointed in Tom 
Musgrave, who afterwards transferred his attentions from 
me to her, and whom she was very fond of; but he never 
means anything serious, and when he had trifled with her 
long enough, he began to slight her for Margaret, and poor 
Penelope was very wretched. And since then she has been 
trying to make some match at Chichester, — she won’t tell 
us with whom; but I believe it is a rich old Dr. Harding, 
uncle to the friend she goes to see; and she has taken a 
vast deal of trouble about him, and given up a great deal of 
time to no purpose as yet. When she went away the other 
day, she said it should be the last time. I suppose you did 
not know what her particular business was at Chichester, 
nor guess at the object which could take her away from 
Stanton just as you were coming home after so many years’ 
absence.” 

“No indeed, I had not the smallest suspicion of it. I 
considered her engagement to Mrs. Shaw just at that time 
as very unfortunate for me. I had hoped to find all my 
sisters at home, to be able to make an immediate friend of 
each.” 

“IT suspect the Doctor to have had an attack of the 
asthma, and that she was hurried away on that account. 
The Shaws are quite on her side, — at least, I believe so; 
but she tells me nothing. She professes to keep her own 
counsel; she says, and truly enough, that “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” 

“T am sorry for her anxieties,” said Emma; “but I do not 
like her plans or her opinions. I shall be afraid of her. She 
must have too masculine and bold a temper. To be so bent 
on marriage, to pursue a man merely for the sake of 
situation, is a sort of thing that shocks me; I cannot 
understand it. Poverty is a great evil; but to a woman of 
education and feeling it ought not, it cannot be the 


greatest. I would rather be teacher at a school (and I can 
think of nothing worse) than marry a man I did not like.” 

“T would rather do anything than be teacher at a school,” 
said her sister. “J have been at school, Emma, and know 
what a life they lead; you never have. I should not like 
marrying a disagreeable man any more than yourself; but I 
do not think there are many very disagreeable men; I think 
I could like any good-humoured man with a comfortable 
income. I suppose my aunt brought you up to be rather 
refined.” 

“Indeed I do not know. My conduct must tell you how I 
have been brought up. I am no judge of it myself. I cannot 
compare my aunt’s method with any other person’s, 
because I know no other.” 

“But I can see in a great many things that you are very 
refined. I have observed it ever since you came home, and I 
am afraid it will not be for your happiness. Penelope will 
laugh at you very much.” 

“That will not be for my happiness, I an sure. If my 
Opinions are wrong, I must correct them; if they are above 
my situation, I must endeavour to conceal them; but I doubt 
whether ridicule — Has Penelope much wit?” 

“Yes; she has great spirits, and never cares what she 
says.” 

“Margaret is more gentle, I imagine?” 

“Yes; especially in company. She is all gentleness and 
mildness when anybody is by; but she is a little fretful and 
perverse among ourselves. Poor creature! She is possessed 
with the notion of Tom Musgrave’s being more seriously in 
love with her than he ever was with anybody else, and is 
always expecting him to come to the point. This is the 
second time within this twelvemonth that she has gone to 
spend a month with Robert and Jane on purpose to egg him 
on by her absence; but I am sure she is mistaken, and that 
he will no more follow her to Croydon now than he did last 
March. He will never marry unless he can marry somebody 


very great, — Miss Osborne, perhaps, or something in that 
style.” 

“Your account of this Tom Musgrave, Elizabeth, gives me 
very little inclination for his acquaintance.” 

“You are afraid of him; I do not wonder at you.” 

“No, indeed; I dislike and despise him.” 

“Dislike and despise Tom Musgrave! No, that you never 
can. I defy you not to be delighted with him if he takes 
notice of you. I hope he will dance with you; and I dare say 
he will, unless the Osbornes come with a large party, and 
then he will not speak to anybody else.” 

“He seems to have most engaging manners!” said Emma. 
“Well, we shall see how irresistible Mr. Tom Musgrave and I 
find each other. I suppose I shall know him as soon as I 
enter the ball-room; he must carry some of his charm in his 
face.” 

“You will not find him in the ball-room, I can tell you; you 
will go early, that Mrs. Edwards may get a good place by 
the fire, and he never comes till late; if the Osbornes are 
coming, he will wait in the passage and come in with them. 
I should like to look in upon you, Emma. If it was but a 
good day with my father, I would wrap myself up, and 
James should drive me over as soon as I had made tea for 
him; and I should be with you by the time the dancing 
began.” 

“What! Would you come late at night in this chair?” 

“To be sure I would. There, I said you were very refined, 
and that’s an instance of it.” 

Emma for a moment made no answer. At last she said, — 

“T wish, Elizabeth, you had not made a point of my going 
to this ball; I wish you were going instead of me. Your 
pleasure would be greater than mine. I am a stranger here, 
and know nobody but the Edwardses; my enjoyment, 
therefore, must be very doubtful. Yours, among all your 
acquaintance, would be certain. It is not too late to change. 
Very little apology could be requisite to the Edwardses, 


who must be more glad of your company than of mine, and 
I should most readily return to my father; and should not be 
at all afraid to drive this quiet old creature home. Your 
clothes I would undertake to find means of sending to you.” 

“My dearest Emma,” cried Elizabeth, warmly, “do you 
think I would do such a thing? Not for the universe! But I 
shall never forget your good-nature in proposing it. You 
must have a sweet temper indeed! I never met with 
anything like it! And would you really give up the ball that I 
might be able to go to it? Believe me, Emma, I am not so 
selfish as that comes to. No; though I am nine years older 
than you are, I would not be the means of keeping you from 
being seen. You are very pretty, and it would be very hard 
that you should not have as fair a chance as we have all had 
to make your fortune. No, Emma, whoever stays at home 
this winter, it sha’n’t be you. I am sure I should never have 
forgiven the person who kept me from a ball at nineteen.” 

Emma expressed her gratitude, and for a few minutes 
they jogged on in silence. Elizabeth first spoke: — 

“You will take notice who Mary Edwards dances with?” 

“T will remember her partners, if I can; but you know 
they will be all strangers to me.” 

“Only observe whether she dances with Captain Hunter 
more than once, — I have my fears in that quarter. Not that 
her father or mother like officers; but if she does, you know, 
it is all over with poor Sam. And I have promised to write 
him word who she dances with.” 

“Ts Sam attached to Miss Edwards?” 

“Did not you know that?” 

“How should I know it? How should I know in Shropshire 
what is passing of that nature in Surrey? It is not likely that 
circumstances of such delicacy should have made any part 
of the scanty communication which passed between you 
and me for the last fourteen years.” 

“T wonder I never mentioned it when I wrote. Since you 
have been at home, I have been so busy with my poor 


father and our great wash that I have had no leisure to tell 
you anything; but, indeed, I concluded you knew it all. He 
has been very much in love with her these two years, and it 
is a great disappointment to him that he cannot always get 
away to our balls; but Mr. Curtis won’t often spare him, and 
just now it is a sickly time at Guildford.” 

“Do you suppose Miss Edwards inclined to like him?” 

“T am afraid not: you know she is an only child, and will 
have at least ten thousand pounds.” 

“But still she may like our brother.” 

“Oh, no! The Edwards look much higher. Her father and 
mother would never consent to it. Sam is only a surgeon, 
you know. Sometimes I think she does like him. But Mary 
Edwards is rather prim and reserved; I do not always know 
what she would be at.” 

“Unless Sam feels on sure grounds with the lady herself, 
it seems a pity to me that he should be encouraged to think 
of her at all.” 

“A young man must think of somebody,” said Elizabeth, 
“and why should not he be as lucky as Robert, who has got 
a good wife and six thousand pounds?” 

“We must not all expect to be individually lucky,” replied 
Emma. “The luck of one member of a family is luck to all.” 

“Mine is all to come, I am sure,” said Elizabeth, giving 
another sigh to the remembrance of Purvis. “I have been 
unlucky enough; and I cannot say much for you, as my aunt 
married again so foolishly. Well, you will have a good ball, I 
daresay. The next turning will bring us to the turnpike: you 
may see the church-tower over the hedge, and the White 
Hart is close by it. I shall long to know what you think of 
Tom Musgrave.” 

Such were the last audible sounds of Miss Watson’s 
voice, before they passed through the turnpike-gate, and 
entered on the pitching of the town, the jumbling and noise 
of which made farther conversation most thoroughly 
undesirable. The old mare trotted heavily on, wanting no 


direction of the reins to take the right turning, and making 
only one blunder, in proposing to stop at the milliner’s 
before she drew up towards Mr. Edwards’ door. Mr. 
Edwards lived in the best house in the street, and the best 
in the place, if Mr. Tomlinson, the banker, might be 
indulged in calling his newly erected house at the end of 
the town, with a shrubbery and sweep, in the country. 

Mr. Edwards’ house was higher than most of its 
neighbours, with four windows on each side the door, the 
windows guarded by posts and chains, and the door 
approached by a flight of stone steps. 

“Here we are,” said Elizabeth, as the carriage ceased 
moving, “safely arrived, and by the market clock we have 
been only five-and-thirty minutes coming; which J think is 
doing pretty well, though it would be nothing for Penelope. 
Is not it a nice town? The Edwards have a noble house, you 
see, and they live quite in style. The door will be opened by 
a man in livery, with a powdered head, I can tell you.” 

Emma had seen the Edwardses only one morning at 
Stanton; they were therefore all but strangers to her; and 
though her spirits were by no means insensible to the 
expected joys of the evening, she felt a little uncomfortable 
in the thought of all that was to precede them. Her 
conversation with Elizabeth, too, giving her some very 
unpleasant feelings with respect to her own family, had 
made her more open to disagreeable impressions from any 
other cause, and increased her sense of the awkwardness 
of rushing into intimacy on so slight an acquaintance. 

There was nothing in the manner of Mrs. or Miss 
Edwards to give immediate change to these ideas. The 
mother, though a very friendly woman, had a reserved air, 
and a great deal of formal civility; and the daughter, a 
genteel-looking girl of twenty-two, with her hair in papers, 
seemed very naturally to have caught something of the 
style of her mother, who had brought her up. Emma was 
soon left to know what they could be, by Elizabeth’s being 


obliged to hurry away; and some very languid remarks on 
the probable brilliancy of the ball were all that broke, at 
intervals, a silence of half an hour, before they were joined 
by the master of the house. Mr. Edwards had a much easier 
and more communicative air than the ladies of the family; 
he was fresh from the street, and he came ready to tell 
whatever might interest. After a cordial reception of Emma, 
he turned to his daughter with, — 

“Well, Mary, I bring you good news: the Osbornes will 
certainly be at the ball tonight. Horses for two carriages 
are ordered from the White Hart to be at Osborne Castle by 
nine.” 

“T am glad of it,” observed Mrs. Edwards, “because their 
coming gives a credit to our assembly. The Osbornes being 
known to have been at the first ball, will dispose a great 
many people to attend the second. It is more than they 
deserve; for in fact, they add nothing to the pleasure of the 
evening: they come so late and go so early; but great 
people have always their charm.” 

Mr. Edwards proceeded to relate every other little article 
of news which his morning’s lounge had supplied him with, 
and they chatted with greater briskness, till Mrs. Edwards’ 
moment for dressing arrived, and the young ladies were 
carefully recommended to lose no time. Emma was shown 
to a very comfortable apartment, and as soon as Mrs. 
Edwards’ civilities could leave her to herself, the happy 
occupation, the first bliss of a ball, began. The girls, 
dressing in some measure together, grew unavoidably 
better acquainted. Emma found in Miss Edwards the show 
of good sense, a modest unpretending mind, and a great 
wish of obliging; and when they returned to the parlour 
where Mrs. Edwards was sitting, respectably attired in one 
of the two satin gowns which went through the winter, and 
a new cap from the milliner’s, they entered it with much 
easier feelings and more natural smiles than they had taken 
away. Their dress was now to be examined: Mrs. Edwards 


acknowledged herself too old-fashioned to approve of every 
modern extravagance, however sanctioned; and though 
complacently viewing her daughter’s good looks, would 
give but a qualified admiration; and Mr. Edwards, not less 
satisfied with Mary, paid some compliments of good- 
humoured gallantry to Emma at her expense. The 
discussion led to more intimate remarks, and Miss Edwards 
gently asked Emma if she were not often reckoned very like 
her youngest brother. Emma thought she could perceive a 
faint blush accompany the question, and there seemed 
something still more suspicious in the manner in which Mr. 
Edwards took up the subject. 

“You are paying Miss Emma no great compliment, I 
think, Mary,” said he, hastily. “Mr. Sam Watson is a very 
good sort of young man, and I dare say a very clever 
surgeon; but his complexion has been rather too much 
exposed to all weathers to make a likeness to him very 
flattering.” 

Mary apologised, in some confusion, — 

“She had not thought a_ strong likeness at all 
incompatible with very different degrees of beauty. There 
might be resemblance in countenance, and the complexion 
and even the features be very unlike.” 

“T know nothing of my brother’s beauty,” said Emma, “for 
I have not seen him since he was seven years old; but my 
father reckons us alike.” 

“Mr. Watson!” cried Mr. Edwards; “well, you astonish me. 
There is not the least likeness in the world; your brother’s 
eyes are grey, yours are brown; he has a long face and a 
wide mouth. My dear, do you perceive the _ least 
resemblance?” 

“Not the least. Miss Emma Watson puts me very much in 
mind of her eldest sister, and sometimes I see a look of 
Miss Penelope, and once or twice there has been a glance 
of Mr. Robert, but I cannot perceive any likeness to Mr. 
Samuel.” 


“IT see the likeness between her and Miss Watson,” 
replied Mr. Edwards, “very strongly, but I am not sensible 
of the others. I do not much think she is like any of the 
family but Miss Watson; but I am very sure there is no 
resemblance between her and Sam.” 

This matter was settled, and they went to dinner. 

“Your father, Miss Emma, is one of my oldest friends,” 
said Mr. Edwards, as he helped her to wine, when they 
were drawn round the fire to enjoy their dessert. “We must 
drink to his better health. It is a great concern to me, I 
assure you, that he should be such an invalid. I know 
nobody who likes a game of cards, in a social way, better 
than he does, and very few people that play a fairer rubber. 
It is a thousand pities that he should be so deprived of the 
pleasure. For now we have a quiet little Whist Club, that 
meets three times a week at the White Hart; and if he could 
but have his health, how much he would enjoy it!” 

“T dare say he would, sir; and I wish, with all my heart, 
he were equal to it.” 

“Your club would be better fitted for an invalid,” said 
Mrs. Edwards, “if you did not keep it up so late.” 

This was an old grievance. 

“So late, my dear! What are you talking of?” cried the 
husband, with sturdy pleasantry. “We are always at home 
before midnight. They would laugh at Osborne Castle to 
hear you call that late; they are but just rising from dinner 
at midnight.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” retorted the lady, 
calmly. “The Osbornes are to be no rule for us. You had 
better meet every night, and break up two hours sooner.” 

So far the subject was very often carried; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards were so wise as never to pass that point; and 
Mr. Edwards now turned to something else. He had lived 
long enough in the idleness of a town to become a little of a 
gossip, and having some anxiety to know more of the 


circumstances of his young guest than had yet reached 
him, he began with, — 

“T think, Miss Emma, I remember your aunt very well, 
about thirty years ago; I am pretty sure I danced with her 
in the old rooms at Bath, the year before I married. She 
was a very fine woman then; but like other people, I 
suppose, she is grown somewhat older since that time. I 
hope she is likely to be happy in her second choice.” 

“IT hope so; I believe so, sir,” said Emma, in some 
agitation. 

“Mr. Turner had not been dead a great while, I think?” 

“About two years, sir.” 

“T forget what her name is now.” 

“O’Brien.” 

“Trish! ah, I remember; and she is gone to settle in 
Ireland. I do wonder that you should not wish to go with 
her into that country, Miss Emma; but it must be a great 
deprivation to her, poor lady!, after bringing you up like a 
child of her own.” 

“T was not so ungrateful, sir,” said Emma, warmly, “as to 
wish to be anywhere but with her. It did not suit them, it 
did not suit Captain O’Brien that I should be of the party.” 

“Captain!” repeated Mrs. Edwards. “The gentleman is in 
the army then?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Aye, there is nothing like your officers for captivating 
the ladies, young or old. There is no resisting a cockade, my 
dear.” 

“T hope there is,” said Mrs. Edwards, gravely, with a 
quick glance at her daughter; and Emma had just 
recovered from her own perturbation in time to see a blush 
on Miss Edwards’ cheek, and in remembering what 
Elizabeth had said of Captain Hunter, to wonder and waver 
between his influence and her brother’s. 

“Elderly ladies should be careful how they make a second 
choice,” observed Mr. Edwards. 


“Carefulness — discretion should not be confined to 
elderly ladies or to a second choice,” added his wife. “They 
are quite as necessary to young ladies in their first.” 

“Rather more so, my dear,” replied he; “because young 
ladies are likely to feel the effects of it longer. When an old 
lady plays the fool, it is not in the course of nature that she 
should suffer from it many years.” 

Emma drew her hand across her eyes; and Mrs. 
Edwards, on perceiving it, changed the subject to one of 
less anxiety to all. 

With nothing to do but to expect the hour of setting off, 
the afternoon was long to the two young ladies; and though 
Miss Edwards was rather discomposed at the very early 
hour which her mother always fixed for going, that early 
hour itself was watched for with some eagerness. 

The entrance of the tea-things at seven o’clock was some 
relief; and luckily Mr. and Mrs. Edwards always drank a 
dish extraordinary and ate an additional muffin when they 
were going to sit up late, which lengthened the ceremony 
almost to the wished-for moment. 

At a little before eight, the Tomlinsons’ carriage was 
heard to go by — which was the constant signal for Mrs. 
Edwards to order hers to the door; and in a very few 
minutes the party were transported from the quiet and 
warmth of a snug parlour to the bustle, noise, and draughts 
of air of the broad entrance passage of an inn. Mrs. 
Edwards, carefully guarding her own dress, while she 
attended with yet greater solicitude to the proper security 
of her young charges’ shoulders and throats, led the way 
up the wide staircase, while no sound of a ball but the first 
scrape of one violin blessed the ears of her followers; and 
Miss Edwards, on hazarding the anxious inquiry of whether 
there were many people come yet, was told by the waiter, 
as she knew she should, that “Mr. Tomlinson’s family were 
in the room.” 


In passing along a short gallery to the assembly-room, 
brilliant in lights before them, they were accosted by a 
young man in a morning-dress and boots, who was standing 
in the doorway of a bed-chamber, apparently on purpose to 
see them go by. 

“Ah! Mrs. Edwards, how do you do? How do you do, Miss 
Edwards?” he cried, with an easy air. “You are determined 
to be in good time, I see, as usual. The candles are but this 
moment lit.” 

“T like to get a good seat by the fire, you know, Mr. 
Musgrave,” replied Mrs. Edwards. 

“Tam this moment going to dress,” said he. “I am waiting 
for my stupid fellow. We shall have a famous ball. The 
Osbornes are certainly coming; you may depend upon that, 
for I was with Lord Osborne this morning.” 

The party passed on. Mrs. Edwards’ satin gown swept 
along the clean floor of the ball-room to the fireplace at the 
upper end, where one party only were formally seated, 
while three or four officers were lounging together, passing 
in and out from the adjoining card-room. A very stiff 
meeting between these near neighbours ensued; and as 
soon as they were all duly placed again, Emma, in the low 
whisper which became the solemn scene, said to Miss 
Edwards, — 

“The gentleman we passed in the passage was Mr. 
Musgrave, then; he is reckoned remarkably agreeable, I 
understand?” 

Miss Edwards answered hesitatingly, “Yes; he is very 
much liked by many people; but we are not very intimate.” 

“He is rich, is not he?” 

“He has about eight or nine hundred pounds a year, I 
believe. He came into possession of it when he was very 
young, and my father and mother think it has given him 
rather an unsettled turn. He is no favourite with them.” 

The cold and empty appearance of the room and the 
demure air of the small cluster of females at one end of it, 


began soon to give way. The inspiriting sound of other 
carriages was heard, and continual accessions of portly 
chaperons and strings of smartly-dressed girls were 
received, with now and then a fresh gentleman straggler, 
who, if not enough in love to station himself near any fair 
creature, seemed glad to escape into the card-room. 

Among the increasing number of military men, one now 
made his way to Miss Edwards with an air of empressement 
which decidedly said to her companion, “I am Captain 
Hunter’; and Emma, who could not but watch her at sucha 
moment, saw her looking rather distressed, but by no 
means displeased, and heard an engagement formed for 
the two first dances, which made her think her brother 
Sam’s a hopeless case. 

Emma in the meanwhile was not unobserved or 
unadmired herself. A new face, and a very pretty one, could 
not be slighted. Her name was whispered from one party to 
another; and no sooner had the signal been given by the 
orchestra’s striking up a favourite air, which seemed to call 
the young to their duty and people the centre of the room, 
than she found herself engaged to dance with a brother 
officer, introduced by Captain Hunter. 

Emma Watson was not more than of the middle height, 
well made and plump, with an air of healthy vigour. Her 
skin was very brown, but clear, smooth, and glowing, 
which, with a lively eye, a sweet smile, and an open 
countenance, gave beauty to attract, and expression to 
make that beauty improve on acquaintance. Having no 
reason to be dissatisfied with her partner, the evening 
began very pleasantly to her, and her feelings perfectly 
coincided with the reiterated observation of others, that it 
was an excellent ball. The two first dances were not quite 
over when the returning sound of carriages after a long 
interruption called general notice, and “The Osbornes are 
coming! The Osbornes are coming!” was repeated round 
the room. After some minutes of extraordinary bustle 


without and watchful curiosity within, the important party, 
preceded by the attentive master of the inn to open a door 
which was never shut, made their appearance. They 
consisted of Lady Osborne; her son, Lord Osborne; her 
daughter, Miss Osborne; Miss Carr, her daughter’s friend; 
Mr. Howard, formerly tutor to Lord Osborne, now 
clergyman of the parish in which the castle stood; Mrs. 
Blake, a widow sister who lived with him; her son, a fine 
boy of ten years old; and Mr. Tom Musgrave, who probably, 
imprisoned within his own room, had been listening in 
bitter impatience to the sound of the music for the last half- 
hour. In their progress up the room, they paused almost 
immediately behind Emma to receive the compliments of 
some acquaintance; and she heard Lady Osborne observe 
that they had made a point of coming early for the 
gratification of Mrs. Blake’s little boy, who was 
uncommonly fond of dancing. Emma looked at them all as 
they passed, but chiefly and with most interest on Tom 
Musgrave, who was certainly a genteel, good-looking young 
man. Of the females, Lady Osborne had by much the finest 
person; though nearly fifty, she was very handsome, and 
had all the dignity of rank. 

Lord Osborne was a very fine young man; but there was 
an air of coldness, of carelessness, even of awkwardness 
about him, which seemed to speak him out of his element in 
a ball-room. He came, in fact, only because it was judged 
expedient for him to please the borough; he was not fond of 
women’s company, and he never danced. Mr. Howard was 
an agreeable-looking man, a little more than thirty. 

At the conclusion of the two dances, Emma found herself, 
she knew not how, seated amongst the Osborne set; and 
she was immediately struck with the fine countenance and 
animated gestures of the little boy, as he was standing 
before his mother, wondering when they should begin. 

“You will not be surprised at Charles’ impatience,” said 
Mrs. Blake, a lively, pleasant-looking little woman of five or 


six and thirty, to a lady who was standing near her, “when 
you know what a partner he is to have. Miss Osborne has 
been so very kind as to promise to dance the two first 
dances with him.” 

“Oh, yes! we have been engaged this week,” cried the 
boy, “and we are to dance down every couple.” 

On the other side of Emma, Miss Osborne, Miss Carr, and 
a party of young men were standing engaged in very lively 
consultation; and soon afterwards she saw the smartest 
officer of the set walking off to the orchestra to order the 
dance, while Miss Osborne, passing before her to her little 
expecting partner, hastily said: “Charles, I beg your pardon 
for not keeping my engagement, but I am going to dance 
these two dances with Colonel Beresford. I know you will 
excuse me, and I will certainly dance with you after tea’; 
and without staying for an answer, she turned again to Miss 
Carr, and in another minute was led by Colonel Beresford 
to begin the set. If the poor little boy’s face had in its 
happiness been interesting to Emma, it was infinitely more 
so under this sudden reverse; he stood the picture of 
disappointment, with crimsoned cheeks, quivering lips, and 
eyes bent on the floor. His mother, stifling her own 
mortification, tried to soothe his with the prospect of Miss 
Osborne’s second promise; but though he contrived to 
utter, with an effort of boyish bravery, “Oh, I do not mind 
it!” it was very evident, by the unceasing agitation of his 
features, that he minded it as much as ever. 

Emma did not think or reflect; she felt and acted. “I shall 
be very happy to dance with you, sir, if you like it,” said 
she, holding out her hand with the most unaffected good- 
humour. The boy, in one moment restored to all his first 
delight, looked joyfully at his mother; and stepping 
forwards with an honest and simple “Thank you, ma’am,” 
was instantly ready to attend his new acquaintance. The 
thankfulness of Mrs. Blake was more diffuse; with a look 
most expressive of unexpected pleasure and _ lively 


gratitude, she turned to her neighbour with repeated and 
fervent acknowledgments of so great and condescending a 
kindness to her boy. Emma, with perfect truth, could assure 
her that she could not be giving greater pleasure than she 
felt herself; and Charles being provided with his gloves and 
charged to keep them on, they joined the set which was 
now rapidly forming, with nearly equal complacency. It was 
a partnership which could not be noticed without surprise. 
It gained her a broad stare from Miss Osborne and Miss 
Carr as they passed her in the dance. “Upon my word, 
Charles, you are in luck,” said the former, as she turned 
him; “you have got a better partner than me”; to which the 
happy Charles answered “ Yes.” 

Tom Musgrave, who was dancing with Miss Carr, gave 
her many inquisitive glances; and after a time Lord 
Osborne himself came, and under pretence of talking to 
Charles, stood to look at his partner. Though rather 
distressed by such observation, Emma could not repent 
what she had done, so happy had it made both the boy and 
his mother; the latter of whom was continually making 
opportunities of addressing her with the warmest civility. 
Her little partner, she found, though bent chiefly on 
dancing, was not unwilling to speak, when her questions or 
remarks gave him anything to say; and she learnt, by a sort 
of inevitable inquiry, that he had two brothers and a sister, 
that they and their mamma all lived with his uncle at 
Wickstead, that his uncle taught him Latin, that he was 
very fond of riding, and had a horse of his own given him by 
Lord Osborne; and that he had been out once already with 
Lord Osborne’s hounds. 

At the end of these dances, Emma found they were to 
drink tea; Miss Edwards gave her a caution to be at hand, 
in a manner which convinced her of Mrs. Edwards’ holding 
it very important to have them both close to her when she 
moved into the tea-room; and Emma was accordingly on 
the alert to gain her proper station. It was always the 


pleasure of the company to have a little bustle and crowd 
when they adjourned for refreshment. The tea-room was a 
small room within the card-room; and in passing through 
the latter, where the passage was straitened by tables, Mrs. 
Edwards and her party were for a few moments hemmed 
in. It happened close by Lady Osborne’s cassino table; Mr. 
Howard, who belonged to it, spoke to his nephew; and 
Emma, on perceiving herself the object of attention both to 
Lady Osborne and him, had just turned away her eyes in 
time to avoid seeming to hear her young companion 
delightedly whisper aloud, “Oh, uncle! do look at my 
partner; she is so pretty!” As they were immediately in 
motion again, however, Charles was hurried off without 
being able to receive his uncle’s suffrage. On entering the 
tea-room, in which two long tables were prepared, Lord 
Osborne was to be seen quite alone at the end of one, as if 
retreating as far as he could from the ball, to enjoy his own 
thoughts and gape without restraint. Charles instantly 
pointed him out to Emma. “There’s Lord Osborne; let you 
and I go and sit by him.” 

“No, no,” said Emma, laughing; “you must sit with my 
friends.” 

Charles was now free enough to hazard a few questions 
in his turn. “What o’clock was it?” 

“Eleven.” 

“Eleven! and I am not at all sleepy. Mamma said I should 
be asleep before ten. Do you think Miss Osborne will keep 
her word with me, when tea is over?” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose so”; though she felt that she had no 
better reason to give than that Miss Osborne had not kept 
it before. 

“When shall you come to Osborne Castle?” 

“Never, probably. I am not acquainted with the family.” 

“But you may come to Wickstead and see mamma, and 
she can take you to the castle. There is a monstrous curious 


stuffed fox there, and a badger; anybody would think they 
were alive. It is a pity you should not see them.” 

On rising from tea, there was again a scramble for the 
pleasure of being first out of the room, which happened to 
be increased by one or two of the card-parties having just 
broken up, and the players being disposed to move exactly 
the different way. Among these was Mr. Howard, his sister 
leaning on his arm; and no sooner were they within reach 
of Emma, than Mrs Blake, calling her notice by a friendly 
touch, said, “Your goodness to Charles, my dear Miss 
Watson, brings all his family upon you. Give me leave to 
introduce my brother, Mr. Howard.” Emma curtsied, the 
gentleman bowed, made a hasty request for the honour of 
her hand in the two next dances, to which as hasty an 
affirmative was given, and they were immediately impelled 
in opposite directions. Emma was very well pleased with 
the circumstance; there was aé_e quietly’ cheerful, 
gentlemanlike air in Mr. Howard which suited her; and in a 
few minutes afterwards the value of her engagement 
increased, when, as she was sitting in the card-room, 
somewhat screened by a door, she heard Lord Osborne, 
who was lounging on a vacant table near her, call Tom 
Musgrave towards him and say, “Why do not you dance 
with that beautiful Emma Watson? I want you to dance with 
her, and I will come and stand by you.” 

“T was determining on it this very moment, my lord; I'll 
be introduced and dance with her directly.” 

“Aye, do; and if you find she does not want much talking 
to, you may introduce me by and by.” 

“Very well, my lord; if she is like her sisters, she will only 
want to be listened to. I will go this moment. I shall find her 
in the tea-room. That stiff old Mrs. Edwards has never done 
tea.” 

Away he went, Lord Osborne after him; and Emma lost 
no time in hurrying from her corner exactly the other way, 
forgetting in her haste that she left Mrs. Edwards behind. 


“We had quite lost you,” said Mrs. Edwards, who 
followed her with Mary in less than five minutes. “If you 
prefer this room to the other, there is no reason why you 
should not be here; but we had better all be together.” 

Emma was saved the trouble of apologizing, by their 
being joined at the moment by Tom Musgrave, who 
requesting Mrs. Edwards aloud to do him the honour of 
presenting him to Miss Emma Watson, left that good lady 
without any choice in the business, but that of testifying by 
the coldness of her manner that she did it unwillingly. The 
honour of dancing with her was solicited without loss of 
time; and Emma, however she might like to be thought a 
beautiful girl by lord or commoner, was so little disposed to 
favour Tom Musgrave himself that she had considerable 
satisfaction in avowing her previous engagement. He was 
evidently surprised and discomposed. The style of her last 
partner had probably led him to believe her not 
overpowered with applications. 

“My little friend Charles Blake,” he cried, “must not 
expect to engross you the whole evening. We can never 
suffer this. It is against the rules of the assembly, and I am 
sure it will never be patronised by our good friend here, 
Mrs. Edwards; she is by much too nice a judge of decorum 
to give her license to such a dangerous particularity—” 

“T am not going to dance with Master Blake, sir!” 

The gentleman, a little disconcerted, could only hope he 
might be fortunate another time, and seeming unwilling to 
leave her, though his friend Lord Osborne was waiting in 
the doorway for the result, as Emma with some amusement 
perceived, he began to make civil inquiries after her family. 

“How comes it that we have not the pleasure of seeing 
your sisters here this evening? Our assemblies have been 
used to be so well treated by them that we do not know 
how to take this neglect.” 

“My eldest sister is the only one at home, and she could 
not leave my father.” 


“Miss Watson the only one at home! You astonish me! It 
seems but the day before yesterday that I saw them all 
three in this town. But I am afraid I have been a very sad 
neighbour of late. I hear dreadful complaints of my 
negligence wherever I go, and I confess it is a shameful 
length of time since I was at Stanton. But I shall now 
endeavour to make myself amends for the past.” 

Emma’s calm courtesy in reply must have struck him as 
very unlike the encouraging warmth he had been used to 
receive from her sisters, and gave him probably the novel 
sensation of doubting his own influence, and of wishing for 
more attention than she bestowed. The dancing now 
recommenced; Miss Carr being impatient to call, everybody 
was required to stand up; and Tom Musgrave’s curiosity 
was appeased on seeing Mr. Howard come forward and 
claim Emma’s hand. 

“That will do as well for me,” was Lord Osborne’s 
remark, when his friend carried him the news, and he was 
continually at Howard’s elbow during the two dances. 

The frequency of his appearance there was the only 
unpleasant part of the engagement, the only objection she 
could make to Mr. Howard. In himself, she thought him as 
agreeable as he looked; though chatting on the commonest 
topics, he had a sensible, unaffected way of expressing 
himself, which made them all worth hearing, and she only 
regretted that he had not been able to make his pupil’s 
manners as unexceptionable as his own. The two dances 
seemed very short, and she had her partner’s authority for 
considering them so. At their conclusion the Osbornes and 
their train were all on the move. 

“We are off at last,” said his lordship to Tom. “How much 
longer do you stay in this heavenly place — till sunrise?” 

“No, faith! my lord; I have had quite enough of it. I 
assure you, I shall not show myself here again when I have 
had the honour of attending Lady Osborne to her carriage. 
I shall retreat in as much secrecy as possible to the most 


remote corner of the house, where I shall order a barrel of 
oysters, and be famously snug.” 

“Let me see you soon at the castle, and bring me word 
how she looks by daylight.” 

Emma and Mrs. Blake parted as old acquaintance, and 
Charles shook her by the hand, and wished her “good-bye” 
at least a dozen times. From Miss Osborne and Miss Carr 
she received something like a jerking curtsey as they 
passed her; even Lady Osborne gave her a look of 
complacency, and his lordship actually came back, after the 
others were out of the room, to “beg her pardon,” and look 
in the window-seat behind her for the gloves which were 
visibly compressed in his hand. As Tom Musgrave was seen 
no more, we may suppose his plan to have succeeded, and 
imagine him mortifying with his barrel of oysters in dreary 
solitude, or gladly assisting the landlady in her bar to make 
fresh negus for the happy dancers above. Emma could not 
help missing the party by whom she had been, though in 
some respects unpleasantly, distinguished; and the two 
dances which followed and concluded the ball were rather 
flat in comparison with the others. Mr. Edwards having 
played with good luck, they were some of the last in the 
room. 

“Here we are back again, I declare,” said Emma, 
sorrowfully, as she walked into the dining-room, where the 
table was prepared, and the neat upper maid was lighting 
the candles. “My dear Miss Edwards, how soon it is at an 
end! I wish it could all come over again.” 

A great deal of kind pleasure was expressed in her 
having enjoyed the evening so much; and Mr. Edwards was 
as warm as herself in the praise of the fullness, brilliancy, 
and spirit of the meeting, though as he had been fixed the 
whole time at the same table in the same room, with only 
one change of chairs, it might have seemed a matter 
scarcely perceived; but he had won four rubbers out of five, 
and everything went well. His daughter felt the advantage 


of this gratified state of mind, in the course of the remarks 
and retrospections which now ensued over the welcome 
soup. 

“How came you not to dance with either of the Mr. 
Tomlinsons, Mary?” said her mother. 

“T was always engaged when they asked me.” 

“T thought you were to have stood up with Mr. James the 
two last dances; Mrs. Tomlinson told me he was gone to ask 
you, and I had heard you say two minutes before that you 
were not engaged.” 

“Yes, but there was a mistake; I had misunderstood. I did 
not know I was engaged. I thought it had been for the two 
dances after, if we stayed so long; but Captain Hunter 
assured me it was for those very two.” 

“So you ended with Captain Hunter, Mary, did you?” said 
her father. “And whom did you begin with?” 

“Captain Hunter,” was repeated in a very humble tone. 

“Hum! That is being constant, however. But who else did 
you dance with?” 

“Mr. Norton and Mr. Styles.” 

“And who are they?” 

“Mr. Norton is a cousin of Captain Hunter’s.” 

“And who is Mr. Styles?” 

“One of his particular friends.” 

“All in the same regiment,” added Mrs. Edwards. “Mary 
was surrounded by red-coats all the evening. I should have 
been better pleased to see her dancing with some of our old 
neighbours, I confess.” 

“Yes, yes; we must not neglect our old neighbours. But if 
these soldiers are quicker than other people in a ball-room, 
what are young ladies to do?” 

“IT think there is no occasion for their engaging 
themselves so many dances beforehand, Mr. Edwards.” 

“No, perhaps not; but I remember, my dear, when you 
and I did the same.” 


Mrs. Edwards said no more, and Mary breathed again. A 
good deal of good-humoured pleasantry followed; and 
Emma went to bed in charming spirits, her head full of 
Osbornes, Blakes, and Howards. 


CHAPTER 2 


The next morning brought a great many visitors. It was the 
way of the place always to call on Mrs. Edwards the 
morning after a ball, and this neighbourly inclination was 
increased in the present instance by a general spirit of 
curiosity on Emma’s account, as everybody wanted to look 
again at the girl who had been admired the night before by 
Lord Osborne. Many were the eyes, and various the 
degrees of approbation with which she was examined. 
Some saw no fault, and some no beauty. With some her 
brown skin was the annihilation of every grace, and others 
could never be persuaded that she was half so handsome as 
Elizabeth Watson had been ten years ago. The morning 
passed quickly away in discussing the merits of the ball 
with all this succession of company; and Emma was at once 
astonished by finding it two o’clock, and considering that 
she had heard nothing of her father’s chair. After this 
discovery, she had walked twice to the window to examine 
the street, and was on the point of asking leave to ring the 
bell and make inquiries, when the light sound of a carriage 
driving up to the door set her heart at ease. She stepped 
again to the window, but instead of the convenient though 
very un-smart family equipage, perceived a neat curricle. 
Mr. Musgrave was shortly afterwards announced, and Mrs. 
Edwards put on her very stiffest look at the sound. Not at 
all dismayed, however, by her chilling air, he paid his 
compliments to each of the ladies with no unbecoming 
ease, and continuing to address Emma, presented her a 
note, which “he had the honour of bringing from her sister, 
but to which he must observe a verbal postscript from 
himself would be requisite.” 

The note, which Emma was beginning to read rather 
before Mrs. Edwards had entreated her to use no 


ceremony, contained a few lines from Elizabeth importing 
that their father, in consequence of being unusually well, 
had taken the sudden resolution of attending the visitation 
that day, and that as his road lay quite wide from D., it was 
impossible for her to come home till the following morning, 
unless the Edwardses would send her, which was hardly to 
be expected, or she could meet with any chance 
conveyance, or did not mind walking so far. She had 
scarcely run her eye through the whole, before she found 
herself obliged to listen to Tom Musgrave’s farther account. 

“T received that note from the fair hands of Miss Watson 
only ten minutes ago,” said he; “I met her in the village of 
Stanton, whither my good stars prompted me to turn my 
horses’ heads. She was at that moment in quest of a person 
to employ on the errand, and I was fortunate enough to 
convince her that she could not find a more willing or 
speedy messenger than myself. Remember, I say nothing of 
my disinterestedness. My reward is to be the indulgence of 
conveying you to Stanton in my curricle. Though they are 
not written down, I bring your sister’s orders for the same.” 

Emma felt distressed; she did not like the proposal — she 
did not wish to be on terms of intimacy with the proposer; 
and yet, fearful of encroaching on the Edwardses, as well 
as wishing to go home herself, she was at a loss how 
entirely to decline what he offered. Mrs. Edwards 
continued silent, either not understanding the case, or 
waiting to see how the young lady’s inclination lay. Emma 
thanked him, but professed herself very unwilling to give 
him so much trouble. “The trouble was of course honour, 
pleasure, delight, — what had he or his horses to do?” Still 
she hesitated,—” She believed she must beg leave to decline 
his assistance; she was rather afraid of the sort of carriage. 
The distance was not beyond a walk.” Mrs. Edwards was 
silent no longer. She inquired into the particulars, and then 
said, “We shall be extremely happy, Miss Emma, if you can 
give us the pleasure of your company till tomorrow; but if 


you cannot conveniently do so, our carriage is quite at your 
service, and Mary will be pleased with the opportunity of 
seeing your sister.” 

This was precisely what Emma had longed for, and she 
accepted the offer most thankfully, acknowledging that as 
Elizabeth was entirely alone, it was her wish to return 
home to dinner. The plan was warmly opposed by their 
visitor, — 

“I cannot suffer it, indeed. I must not be deprived of the 
happiness of escorting you. I assure you there is not a 
possibility of fear with my horses. You might guide them 
yourself. Your sisters all know how quiet they are; they 
have none of them the smallest scruple in trusting 
themselves with me, even on a race-course. Believe me,” 
added he, lowering his voice, “you are quite safe, — the 
danger is only mine.” 

Emma was not more disposed to oblige him for all this. 

“And as to Mrs. Edwards’ carriage being used the day 
after a ball, it is a thing quite out of rule, I assure you — 
never heard of before. The old coachman will look as black 
as his horses — won’t he Miss Edwards?” 

No notice was taken. The ladies were silently firm, and 
the gentleman found himself obliged to submit. 

“What a famous ball we had last night!” he cried, after a 
short pause. “How long did you keep it up after the 
Osbornes and I went away?” 

“We had two dances more.” 

“It is making it too much of a fatigue, I think, to stay so 
late. I suppose your set was not a very full one.” 

“Yes; quite as full as ever, except the Osbornes. There 
seemed no vacancy anywhere; and everybody danced with 
uncommon spirit to the very last.” 

Emma Said this, though against her conscience. 

“Indeed! perhaps I might have looked in upon you again, 
if I had been aware of as much, for I am rather fond of 


dancing than not. Miss Osborne is a charming girl, is not 
she?” 

“I do not think her handsome,” replied Emma, to whom 
all this was chiefly addressed. 

“Perhaps she is not critically handsome, but her manners 
are delightful. And Fanny Carr is a most interesting little 
creature. You can imagine nothing more naive or piquante; 
and what do you think of Lord Osborne, Miss Watson?” 

“He would be handsome even though he were not a lord, 
and perhaps, better bred; more desirous of pleasing and 
showing himself pleased in a right place.” 

“Upon my word, you are severe upon my friend! I assure 
you Lord Osborne is a very good fellow.” 

“T do not dispute his virtues, but I do not like his careless 
air.” 

“If it were not a breach of confidence,” replied Tom, with 
an important look, “perhaps I might be able to win a more 
favourable opinion of poor Osborne.” 

Emma gave him no encouragement, and he was obliged 
to keep his friend’s secret. He was also obliged to put an 
end to his visit, for Mrs. Edwards having ordered her 
carriage, there was no time to be lost on Emma’s side in 
preparing for it. Miss Edwards accompanied her home; but 
as it was dinner-hour at Stanton, stayed with them only a 
few minutes. 


“Now, my dear Emma,” said Miss Watson, as soon as they 
were alone, “you must talk to me all the rest of the day 
without stopping, or I shall not be satisfied; but, first of all, 
Nanny shall bring in the dinner. Poor thing! You will not 
dine as you did yesterday, for we have nothing but some 
fried beef. How nice Mary Edwards looks in her new 
pelisse! And now tell me how you like them all, and what I 
am to say to Sam. I have begun my letter, Jack Stokes is to 
call for it tomorrow, for his uncle is going within a mile of 
Guildford the next day.” 


Nanny brought in the dinner. 

“We will wait upon ourselves,” continued Elizabeth, “and 
then we shall lose no time. And so, you would not come 
home with Tom Musgrave?” 

“No, you had said so much against him that I could not 
wish either for the obligation or the intimacy which the use 
of his carriage must have created. I should not even have 
liked the appearance of it.” 

“You did very right; though I wonder at your 
forbearance, and I do not think I could have done it myself. 
He seemed so eager to fetch you that I could not say no, 
though it rather went against me to be throwing you 
together, so well as I knew his tricks; but I did long to see 
you, and it was a clever way of getting you home. Besides, 
it won’t do to be too nice. Nobody could have thought of the 
Edwardses’ letting you have their coach, after the horses 
being out so late. But what am I to say to Sam?” 

“If you are guided by me, you will not encourage him to 
think of Miss Edwards. The father is decidedly against him, 
the mother shows him no favour, and I doubt his having any 
interest with Mary. She danced twice with Captain Hunter, 
and I think shows him in general as much encouragement 
as is consistent with her disposition and the circumstances 
she is placed in. She once mentioned Sam, and certainly 
with a little confusion; but that was perhaps merely owing 
to the consciousness of his liking her, which may very 
probably have come to her knowledge.” 

“Oh, dear! yes. She has heard enough of that from us all. 
Poor Sam! he is out of luck as well as other people. For the 
life of me, Emma, I cannot help feeling for those that are 
crossed in love. Well, now begin, and give me an account of 
everything as it happened.” 

Emma obeyed her, and Elizabeth listened with very little 
interruption till she heard of Mr. Howard as a partner. 

“Dance with Mr. Howard! Good heavens! you don’t say 
so! Why, he is quite one of the great and grand ones. Did 


you not find him very high?” 

“His manners are of a kind to give me much more ease 
and confidence than Tom Musgrave’s.” 

“Well, go on. I should have been frightened out of my 
wits to have had anything to do with the Osbornes’ set.” 

Emma concluded her narration. 

“And so you really did not dance with Tom Musgrave at 
all; but you must have liked him, — you must have been 
struck with him altogether.” 

“T do not like him, Elizabeth. I allow his person and air to 
be good, and that his manners to a certain point — his 
address rather — is pleasing, but I see nothing else to 
admire in him. On the contrary, he seems very vain, very 
conceited, absurdly anxious for distinction, and absolutely 
contemptible in some of the measures he takes for 
becoming so. There is a ridiculousness about him that 
entertains me, but his company gives me no other 
agreeable emotion.” 

“My dearest Emma! You are like nobody else in the 
world. It is well Margaret is not by. You do not offend me, 
though I hardly know how to believe you; but Margaret 
would never forgive such words.” 

“IT wish Margaret could have heard him profess his 
ignorance of her being out of the country; he declared it 
seemed only two days since he had seen her.” 

“Aye, that is just like him; and yet this is the man she will 
fancy so desperately in love with her. He is no favourite of 
mine, as you well know, Emma; but you must think him 
agreeable. Can you lay your hand on your heart, and say 
you do not?” 

“Indeed, I can, both hands, and spread to their widest 
extent.” 

“T should like to know the man you do think agreeable.” 

“His name is Howard.” 

“Howard! Dear me; I cannot think of him but as playing 
cards with Lady Osborne, and looking proud. I must own, 


however, that it is a relief to me to find you can speak as 
you do of Tom Musgrave. My heart did misgive me that you 
would like him too well. You talked so stoutly beforehand, 
that I was sadly afraid your brag would be punished. I only 
hope it will last, and that he will not come on to pay you 
much attention. It is a hard thing for a woman to stand 
against the flattering ways of a man, when he is bent upon 
pleasing her.” 

As their quietly sociable little meal concluded, Miss 
Watson could not help observing how comfortably it had 
passed. 

“Tt is so delightful to me,” said she, “to have things going 
on in peace and good-humour. Nobody can tell how much I 
hate quarrelling. Now, though we have had nothing but 
fried beef, how good it has all seemed! I wish everybody 
were as easily satisfied as you; but poor Margaret is very 
snappish, and Penelope owns she had rather have 
quarrelling going on than nothing at all.” 

Mr. Watson returned in the evening not the worse for the 
exertion of the day, and, consequently pleased with what he 
had done, and glad to talk of it over his own fireside. Emma 
had not foreseen any interest to herself in the occurrences 
of a visitation; but when she heard Mr. Howard spoken of 
as the preacher, and as having given them an excellent 
sermon, she could not help listening with a quicker ear. 

“IT do not know when I have heard a discourse more to 
my mind,” continued Mr. Watson, “or one better delivered. 
He reads extremely well, with great propriety, and in a very 
impressive manner, and at the same time without any 
theatrical grimace or violence. I own I do not like much 
action in the pulpit; I do not like the studied air and 
artificial inflexions of voice which your very popular and 
most admired preachers generally have. A simple delivery 
is much better calculated to inspire devotion, and shows a 
much better taste. Mr. Howard read like a scholar and a 
gentleman.” 


“And what had you for dinner, sir?” said his eldest 
daughter. 

He related the dishes, and told what he had ate himself. 

“Upon the whole,” he added, “I have had a very 
comfortable day. My old friends were quite surprised to see 
me amongst them, and I must say that everybody paid me 
great attention, and seemed to feel for me as an invalid. 
They would make me sit near the fire; and as the partridges 
were pretty high, Dr. Richards would have them sent away 
to the other end of the table, ‘that they might not offend 
Mr. Watson,’ which I thought very kind of him. But what 
pleased me as much as anything was Mr. Howard’s 
attention. There is a pretty steep flight of steps up to the 
room we dine in, which do not quite agree with my gouty 
foot; and Mr. Howard walked by me from the bottom to the 
top, and would make me take his arm. It struck me as very 
becoming in so young a man; but I am sure I had no claim 
to expect it, for I never saw him before in my life. By the by, 
he inquired after one of my daughters; but I do not know 
which. I suppose you know among yourselves.” 


CHAPTER 3 


On the third day after the ball, as Nanny, at five minutes 
before three, was beginning to bustle into the parlour with 
the tray and the knife-case, she was suddenly called to the 
front door by the sound of as smart a rap as the end of a 
riding-whip could give; and though charged by Miss Watson 
to let nobody in, returned in half a minute with a look of 
awkward dismay to hold the parlour door open for Lord 
Osborne and Tom Musgrave. The surprise of the young 
ladies may be imagined. No visitors would have been 
welcome at such a moment, but such visitors as these — 
such a one as Lord Osborne at least, a nobleman and a 
stranger — was really distressing. 

He looked a little embarrassed himself, as, on being 
introduced by his easy, voluble friend, he muttered 
something of doing himself the honour of waiting upon Mr. 
Watson. Though Emma could not but take the compliment 
of the visit to herself, she was very far from enjoying it. She 
felt all the inconsistency of such an acquaintance with the 
very humble style in which they were obliged to live; and 
having in her aunt’s family been used to many of the 
elegancies of life, was fully sensible of all that must be open 
to the ridicule of richer people in her present home. Of the 
pain of such feelings, Elizabeth knew very little. Her simple 
mind, or juster reason, saved her from such mortification; 
and though shrinking under a general sense of inferiority, 
she felt no particular shame. Mr. Watson, as the gentlemen 
had already heard from Nanny, was not well enough to be 
down-stairs. With much concern they took their seats; Lord 
Osborne near Emma, and the convenient Mr. Musgrave, in 
high spirits at his own importance, on the other side of the 
fireplace, with Elizabeth. He was at no loss for words; but 
when Lord Osborne had hoped that Emma had not caught 


cold at the ball, he had nothing more to say for some time, 
and could only gratify his eye by occasional glances at his 
fair neighbour. Emma was not inclined to give herself much 
trouble for his entertainment; and after hard labour of 
mind, he produced the remark of its being a very fine day, 
and followed it up with the question of, “Have you been 
walking this morning?” 

“No, my lord; we thought it too dirty.” 

“You should wear half-boots.” After another pause: 
“Nothing sets off a neat ankle more than a _ half-boot; 
nankeen galoshed with black looks very well. Do not you 
like half-boots?” 

“Yes; but unless they are so stout as to injure their 
beauty, they are not fit for country walking.” 

“Ladies should ride in dirty weather. Do you ride?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“T wonder every lady does not; a woman never looks 
better than on horseback.” 

“But every woman may not have the inclination, or the 
means.” 

“Tf they knew how much it became them, they would all 
have the inclination; and I fancy, Miss Watson, when once 
they had the inclination, the means would soon follow.” 

“Your lordship thinks we always have our own way. That 
is a point on which ladies and gentlemen have long 
disagreed; but without pretending to decide it, I may say 
that there are some circumstances which even women 
cannot control. Female economy will do a great deal my 
lord: but it cannot turn a small income into a large one.” 

Lord Osborne was silenced. Her manner had been 
neither sententious nor sarcastic; but there was a 
something in its mild seriousness, as well as in the words 
themselves, which made his lordship think; and when he 
addressed her again, it was with a degree of considerate 
propriety totally unlike the half-awkward, half-fearless style 
of his former remarks. It was a new thing with him to wish 


to please a woman; it was the first time that he had ever 
felt what was due to a woman in Emma’s situation; but as 
he wanted neither in sense nor a good disposition, he did 
not feel it without effect. 

“You have not been long in this country, I understand,” 
said he, in the tone of a gentleman. “I hope you are pleased 
with it.” 

He was rewarded by a gracious answer, and a more 
liberal full view of her face than she had yet bestowed. 
Unused to exert himself, and happy in contemplating her, 
he then sat in silence for some minutes longer, while Tom 
Musgrave was chattering to Elizabeth; till they were 
interrupted by Nanny’s approach, who, half-opening the 
door and putting in her head, said, — 

“Please, ma’am, master wants to know why he ben’t to 
have his dinner?” 

The gentlemen, who had hitherto disregarded every 
symptom, however positive, of the nearness of that meal, 
now jumped up with apologies, while Elizabeth called 
briskly after Nanny “to tell Betty to take up the fowls.” 

“T am sorry it happens so,” she added, turning good- 
humouredly towards Musgrave, “but you know what early 
hours we keep.” 

Tom had nothing to say for himself; he knew it very well, 
and such honest simplicity, such shameless truth, rather 
bewildered him. Lord Osborne’s parting compliments took 
some time, his inclination for speech seeming to increase 
with the shortness of the term for indulgence. He 
recommended exercise in defiance of dirt; spoke again in 
praise of half-boots; begged that his sister might be allowed 
to send Emma the name of her shoemaker; and concluded 
with saying, “My hounds will be hunting this country next 
week. I believe they will throw off at Stanton Wood on 
Wednesday at nine o’clock. I mention this in hopes of your 
being drawn out to see what’s going on. If the morning’s 


tolerable, pray do us the honour of giving us your good 
wishes in person.” 

The sisters looked on each other with astonishment when 
their visitors had withdrawn. 

“Here’s an unaccountable honour!” cried Elizabeth, at 
last. “Who would have thought of Lord Osborne’s coming to 
Stanton? He is very handsome; but Tom Musgrave looks all 
to nothing the smartest and most fashionable man of the 
two. I am glad he did not say anything to me; I would not 
have had to talk to such a great man for the world. Tom 
was very agreeable, was not he? But did you hear him ask 
where Miss Penelope and Miss Margaret were, when he 
first came in? It put me out of patience. I am glad Nanny 
had not laid the cloth, however — it would have looked so 
awkward; just the tray did not signify.” To say that Emma 
was not flattered by Lord Osborne’s visit would be to assert 
a very unlikely thing, and describe a very odd young lady; 
but the gratification was by no means unalloyed: his 
coming was a sort of notice which might please her vanity, 
but did not suit her pride; and she would rather have 
known that he wished the visit without presuming to make 
it, than have seen him at Stanton. 

Among other unsatisfactory feelings, it once occurred to 
her to wonder why Mr. Howard had not taken the same 
privilege of coming, and accompanied his lordship; but she 
was willing to suppose that he had either known nothing 
about it, or had declined any share in a measure which 
carried quite as much impertinence in its form as good- 
breeding. Mr. Watson was very far from being delighted 
when he heard what had passed; a little peevish under 
immediate pain, and ill-disposed to be pleased, he only 
replied, — 

“Phoo! phoo! what occasion could there be for Lord 
Osborne’s coming? I have lived here fourteen years without 
being noticed by any of the family. It is some foolery of that 
idle fellow, Tom Musgrave. I cannot return the visit. I would 


not if I could.” And when Tom Musgrave was met with 
again, he was commissioned with a message of excuse to 
Osborne Castle, on the too-sufficient plea of Mr. Watson’s 
infirm state of health. 


CHAPTER 4 


A week or ten days rolled quietly away after this visit 
before any new bustle arose to interrupt even for half a day 
the tranquil and affectionate intercourse of the two sisters, 
whose mutual regard was increasing with the intimate 
knowledge of each other which such intercourse produced. 
The first circumstance to break in on this security was the 
receipt of a letter from Croydon to announce the speedy 
return of Margaret, and a visit of two or three days from 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watson, who undertook to bring her 
home, and wished to see their sister Emma. 

It was an expectation to fill the thoughts of the sisters at 
Stanton, and to busy the hours of one of them at least; for 
as Jane had been a woman of fortune, the preparations for 
her entertainment were considerable; and as Elizabeth had 
at all times more goodwill than method in her guidance of 
the house, she could make no change without a bustle. An 
absence of fourteen years had made all her brothers and 
sisters strangers to Emma, but in her expectation of 
Margaret there was more than the awkwardness of such an 
alienation; she had heard things which made her dread her 
return; and the day which brought the party to Stanton 
seemed to her the probable conclusion of almost all that 
had been comfortable in the house. 

Robert Watson was an attorney at Croydon, in a good 
way of business; very well satisfied with himself for the 
same, and for having married the only daughter of the 
attorney to whom he had been clerk, with a fortune of six 
thousand pounds. Mrs. Robert was not less pleased with 
herself for having had that six thousand pounds, and for 
being now in possession of a very smart house in Croydon, 
where she gave genteel parties and wore fine clothes. In 
her person there was nothing remarkable; her manners 


were pert and conceited. Margaret was not without beauty; 
She had a slight pretty figure, and rather wanted 
countenance than good features; but the sharp and anxious 
expression of her face made her beauty in general little felt. 
On meeting her long-absent sister, as on every occasion of 
show, her manner was all affection and her voice all 
gentleness; continual smiles and a very slow articulation 
being her constant resource when determined on pleasing. 

She was now so “delighted to see dear, dear Emma,” that 
she could hardly speak a word in a minute. 

“T am sure we Shall be great friends,” she observed with 
much sentiment, as they were sitting together. Emma 
scarcely knew how to answer such a proposition, and the 
manner in which it was spoken she could not attempt to 
equal. Mrs. Robert Watson eyed her with much familiar 
curiosity and triumphant compassion: the loss of the aunt’s 
fortune was uppermost in her mind at the moment of 
meeting; and she could not but feel how much better it was 
to be the daughter of a gentleman of property in Croydon 
than the niece of an old woman who threw herself away on 
an Irish captain. Robert was carelessly kind, as became a 
prosperous man and a brother; more intent on settling with 
the post-boy, inveighing against the exorbitant advance in 
posting, and pondering over a doubtful half-crown, than on 
welcoming a sister who was no longer likely to have any 
property for him to get the direction of. 

“Your road through the village is infamous, Elizabeth,” 
said he; “worse than ever it was. By Heaven! I would indict 
it if I lived near you. Who is surveyor now?” 

There was a little niece at Croydon to be fondly inquired 
after by the kind-hearted Elizabeth, who regretted very 
much her not being of the party. 

“You are very good,” replied her mother, “and I assure 
you it went very hard with Augusta to have us come away 
without her. I was forced to say we were only going to 
church, and promise to come back for her directly. But you 


know it would not do to bring her without her maid, and I 
am as particular as ever in having her properly attended 
to.” 

“Sweet little darling!” cried Margaret. “It quite broke my 
heart to leave her.” 

“Then why was you in such a hurry to run away from 
her?” cried Mrs. Robert. “You are a sad, shabby girl. I have 
been quarrelling with you all the way we came, have not I? 
Such a visit as this, I never heard of! You know how glad we 
are to have any of you with us, if it be for months together; 
and I am sorry” (with a witty smile) “we have not been able 
to make Croydon agreeable this autumn.” 

“My dearest Jane, do not overpower me with your 
raillery. You know what inducements I had to bring me 
home. Spare me, I entreat you. I am no match for your arch 
sallies.” 

“Well, I only beg you will not set your neighbours against 
the place. Perhaps Emma may be tempted to go back with 
us and stay till Christmas, if you don’t put in your word.” 

Emma was greatly obliged. “I assure you we have very 
good society at Croydon. I do not much attend the balls, 
they are rather too mixed; but our parties are very select 
and good. I had seven tables last week in my drawing-room. 
Are you fond of the country? How do you like Stanton?” 

“Very much,” replied Emma, who thought a 
comprehensive answer most to the purpose. She saw that 
her sister-in-law despised her immediately. Mrs. Robert 
Watson was indeed wondering what sort of a home Emma 
could possibly have been used to in Shropshire, and setting 
it down as certain that the aunt could never have had six 
thousand pounds. 

“How charming Emma is,” whispered Margaret to Mrs. 
Robert, in her most languishing tone. Emma was quite 
distressed by such behaviour; and she did not like it better 
when she heard Margaret five minutes afterwards say to 
Elizabeth in a sharp, quick accent, totally unlike the first, 


“Have you heard from Pen since she went to Chichester? I 
had a letter the other day. I don’t find she is likely to make 
anything of it. I fancy she’ll come back “Miss Penelope,’ as 
she went.” 

Such, she feared, would be Margaret’s common voice 
when the novelty of her own appearance were over; the 
tone of artificial sensibility was not recommended by the 
idea. The ladies were invited upstairs to prepare for dinner. 

“T hope you will find things tolerably comfortable, Jane,” 
said Elizabeth, as she opened the door of the spare 
bedchamber. 

“My good creature,” replied Jane, “use no ceremony with 
me, I entreat you. I am one of those who always take things 
as they find them. I hope I can put up with a small 
apartment for two or three nights without making a piece 
of work. I always wish to be treated quite en famille when I 
come to see you. And now I do hope you have not been 
getting a great dinner for us. Remember, we never eat 
suppers.” 

“T suppose,” said Margaret, rather quickly to Emma, “you 
and I are to be together; Elizabeth always takes care to 
have a room to herself.” 

“No. Elizabeth gives me half hers.” 

“Oh!” in a softened voice, and rather mortified to find 
that she was not ill-used, “I am sorry I am not to have the 
pleasure of your company, especially as it makes me 
nervous to be much alone.” 

Emma was the first of the females in the parlour again; 
on entering it she found her brother alone. 

“So, Emma,” said he, “you are quite a stranger at home. 
It must seem odd enough for you to be here. A pretty piece 
of work your Aunt Turner has made of it! By Heaven! a 
woman should never be trusted with money. I always said 
she ought to have settled something on you, as soon as her 
husband died.” 


“But that would have been trusting me with money,” 
replied Emma; “and I am a woman too.” 

“Tt might have been secured to your future use, without 
your having any power over it now. What a blow it must 
have been upon you! To find yourself, instead of heiress of 
8,000 or 9,000 I|., sent back a weight upon your family, 
without a sixpence. I hope the old woman will smart for it.” 

“Do not speak disrespectfully of her; she was very good 
to me, and if she has made an imprudent choice, she will 
suffer more from it herself than I can possibly do.” 

“IT do not mean to distress you, but you know everybody 
must think her an old fool. I thought Turner had been 
reckoned an extraordinarily sensible, clever man. How the 
devil came he to make such a will?” 

“My uncle’s sense is not at all impeached in my opinion 
by his attachment to my aunt. She had been an excellent 
wife to him. The most liberal and enlightened minds are 
always the most confiding. The event has been unfortunate; 
but my uncle’s memory is, if possible, endeared to me by 
such a proof of tender respect for my aunt.” 

“That’s odd sort of talking. He might have provided 
decently for his widow, without leaving everything that he 
had to dispose of, or any part of it, at her mercy.” 

“My aunt may have erred,” said Emma, warmly; “she has 
erred, but my uncle’s conduct was faultless. I was her own 
niece, and he left to herself the power and the pleasure of 
providing for me.” 

“But unluckily she has left the pleasure of providing for 
you to your father, and without the power. That’s the long 
and short of the business. After keeping you at a distance 
from your family for such a length of time as must do away 
all natural affection among us, and breeding you up (I 
Suppose) in a superior style, you are returned upon their 
hands without a sixpence.” 

“You know,” replied Emma, struggling with her tears, 
“my uncle’s melancholy state of health. He was a greater 


invalid than my father. He could not leave home.” 

“IT do not mean to make you cry,” said Robert, rather 
softened, — and after a short silence, by way of changing 
the subject, he added: “I am just come from my father’s 
room; he seems very indifferent. It will be a sad break up 
when he dies. Pity you can none of you get married! You 
must come to Croydon as well as the rest, and see what you 
can do there. I believe if Margaret had had a thousand or 
fifteen hundred pounds, there was a young man who would 
have thought of her.” 

Emma was glad when they were joined by the others; it 
was better to look at her sister-in-law’s finery than listen to 
Robert, who had equally irritated and grieved her. Mrs. 
Robert, exactly as smart as she had been at her own party, 
came in with apologies for her dress. 

“T would not make you wait,” said she; “so I put on the 
first thing I met with. I am afraid I am a sad figure. My dear 
Mr. W,,” (to her husband) “you have not put any fresh 
powder in your hair.” 

“No, I do not intend it. I think there is powder enough in 
my hair for my wife and sisters.” 

“Indeed, you ought to make some alteration in your dress 
before dinner when you are out visiting, though you do not 
at home.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Tt is very odd you should not like to do what other 
gentlemen do. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Hemmings change 
their dress every day of their lives before dinner. And what 
was the use of my putting up your last new coat, if you are 
never to wear it?” 

“Do be satisfied with being fine yourself, and leave your 
husband alone.” 

To put an end to this altercation and soften the evident 
vexation of her sister-in-law, Emma (though in no spirits to 
make such nonsense easy), began to admire her gown. It 
produced immediate complacency. 


“Do you like it?” said she. “I am very happy. It has been 
excessively admired; but sometimes I think the pattern too 
large. I shall wear one tomorrow that I think you will prefer 
to this. Have you seen the one I gave Margaret?” 

Dinner came, and except when Mrs. Robert looked at her 
husband’s head, she continued gay and flippant, chiding 
Elizabeth for the profusion on the table, and absolutely 
protesting against the entrance of the roast turkey, which 
formed the only exception to “You see your dinner.” “I do 
beg and entreat that no turkey may be seen today. I am 
really frightened out of my wits with the number of dishes 
we have already. Let us have no turkey, I beseech you.” 

“My dear,” replied Elizabeth, “the turkey is roasted, and 
it may just as well come in as stay in the kitchen. Besides, if 
it is cut, I am in hopes my father may be tempted to eat a 
bit, for it is rather a favourite dish.” 

“You may have it in, my dear; but I assure you I sha’n’t 
touch it.” 

Mr. Watson had not been well enough to join the party at 
dinner, but was prevailed on to come down and drink tea 
with them. 

“T wish we may be able to have a game of cards tonight,” 
said Elizabeth to Mrs. Robert, after seeing her father 
comfortably seated in his arm-chair. 

“Not on my account, my dear, I beg. You know I am no 
card-player. I think a snug chat infinitely better. I always 
say cards are very well sometimes to break a formal circle, 
but one never wants them among friends.” 

“T was thinking of its being something to amuse my 
father,” said Elizabeth, “if it was not disagreeable to you. 
He says his head won’t bear whist, but perhaps if we make 
a round game he may be tempted to sit down with us.” 

“By all means, my dear creature. I am quite at your 
service; only do not oblige me to choose the game, that’s 
all. Speculation is the only round game at Croydon now, but 
I can play anything. When there is only one or two of you at 


home, you must be quite at a loss to amuse him. Why do 
you not get him to play at cribbage? Margaret and I have 
played at cribbage most nights that we have not been 
engaged.” 

A sound like a distant carriage was at this moment 
caught; everybody listened; it became more decided; it 
certainly drew nearer. It was an unusual sound for Stanton 
at any time of the day, for the village was on no very public 
road, and contained no gentleman’s family but the rector’s. 
The wheels rapidly approached; in two minutes the general 
expectation was answered; they stopped beyond a doubt at 
the garden-gate of the parsonage. “Who could it be? It was 
certainly a postchaise. Penelope was the only creature to be 
thought of; she might perhaps have met with some 
unexpected opportunity of returning.” A pause of suspense 
ensued. Steps were distinguished along the paved foot-way, 
which led under the windows of the house to the front door, 
and then within the passage. They were the steps of a man. 
It could not be Penelope. It must be Samuel. The door 
opened, and displayed Tom Musgrave in the wrap of a 
traveller. He had been in London, and was now on his way 
home, and he had come half-a-mile out of his road merely to 
call for ten minutes at Stanton. He loved to take people by 
surprise with sudden visits at extraordinary seasons, and, 
in the present instance, had had the additional motive of 
being able to tell the Miss Watsons, whom he depended on 
finding sitting quietly employed after tea, that he was going 
home to an eight-o’clock dinner. 

As it happened, however, he did not give more surprise 
than he received, when, instead of being shown into the 
usual little sitting-room, the door of the best parlour (a foot 
larger each way than the other) was thrown open, and he 
beheld a circle of smart people whom he could not 
immediately recognize arranged, with all the honours of 
visiting, round the fire, and Miss Watson seated at the best 
Pembroke table, with the best tea-things before her. He 


stood a few seconds in silent amazement. “Musgrave!” 
ejaculated Margaret, in a tender voice. He recollected 
himself, and came forward, delighted to find such a circle 
of friends, and blessing his good fortune for the unlooked- 
for indulgence. He shook hands with Robert, bowed and 
smiled to the ladies, and did everything very prettily; but as 
to any particularity of address or emotion towards 
Margaret, Emma, who closely observed him, perceived 
nothing that did not justify Elizabeth’s opinion, though 
Margaret’s modest smiles imported that she meant to take 
the visit to herself. He was persuaded without much 
difficulty to throw off his great-coat and drink tea with 
them. For “whether he dined at eight or nine,” as he 
observed, “was a matter of very little consequence”; and 
without seeming to seek, he did not turn away from the 
chair close by Margaret, which she was assiduous in 
providing him. She had thus secured him from her sisters, 
but it was not immediately in her power to preserve him 
from her brother’s claims; for as he came avowedly from 
London, and had left it only four hours ago, the last current 
report as to public news, and the general opinion of the 
day, must be understood before Robert could let his 
attention be yielded to the less national and important 
demands of the women. At last, however, he was at liberty 
to hear Margaret’s soft address, as she spoke her fears of 
his having had a most terrible cold, dark, dreadful journey. 

“Indeed, you should not have set out so late.” 

“IT could not be earlier,” he replied. “I was detained 
chatting at the Bedford by a friend. All hours are alike to 
me. How long have you been in the country, Miss 
Margaret?” 

“We only came this morning; my kind brother and sister 
brought me home this very morning. “Tis singular, is not 
it?” 

“You were gone a great while, were not you? A fortnight, 
I suppose?” 


“You may call a fortnight a great while, Mr. Musgrave,” 
said Mrs. Robert, sharply; “but we think a month very little. 
I assure you we bring her home at the end of a month much 
against our will.” 

“A month! Have you really been gone a month? ‘Tis 
amazing how time flies.” 

“You may imagine,” said Margaret, in a sort of whisper, 
“what are my sensations in finding myself once more at 
Stanton; you know what a sad visitor I make. And I was so 
excessively impatient to see Emma; I dreaded the meeting, 
and at the same time longed for it. Do you not comprehend 
the sort of feeling?” 

“Not at all,” cried he, aloud: “I could never dread a 
meeting with Miss Emma Watson — or any of her sisters.” 

It was lucky that he added that finish. 

“Were you speaking to me?” said Emma, who had caught 
her own name. 

“Not absolutely,” he answered; “but I was thinking of 
you, aS many at a greater distance are probably doing at 
this moment. Fine open weather, Miss Emma, charming 
season for hunting.” 

“Emma is delightful, is not she?” whispered Margaret; “I 
have found her more than answer my warmest hopes. Did 
you ever see anything more perfectly beautiful? I think 
even you must be a convert to a brown complexion.” 

He hesitated. Margaret was fair herself, and he did not 
particularly want to compliment her; but Miss Osborne and 
Miss Carr were likewise fair, and his devotion to them 
carried the day. 

“Your sister’s complexion,” said he, at last, “is as fine as 
a dark complexion can be; but I still profess my preference 
of a white skin. You have seen Miss Osborne? She is my 
model for a truly feminine complexion, and she is very fair.” 

“Ts she fairer than me?” 

Tom made no reply. “Upon my honour, ladies,” said he, 
giving a glance over his own person, “I am highly indebted 


to your condescension for admitting me in such dishabille 
into your drawing-room. I really did not consider how unfit 
I was to be here, or I hope I should have kept my distance. 
Lady Osborne would tell me that I were growing as 
careless as her son, if she saw me in this condition.” 

The ladies were not wanting in civil returns, and Robert 
Watson, stealing a view of his own head in an opposite 
glass, said with equal civility, — 

“You cannot be more in dishabille than myself. We got 
here so late that I had not time even to put a little fresh 
powder in my hair.” 

Emma could not help entering into what she supposed 
her sister-in-law’s feelings at the moment. 

When the tea-things were removed, Tom began to talk of 
his carriage; but the old card-table being set out, and the 
fish and counters, with a tolerably clean pack, brought 
forward from the buffet by Miss Watson, the general voice 
was so urgent with him to join their party that he agreed to 
allow himself another quarter of an hour. Even Emma was 
pleased that he would stay, for she was beginning to feel 
that a family party might be the worst of all parties; and the 
others were delighted. 

“What’s your game?” cried he, as they stood round the 
table. 

“Speculation, I believe,” said Elizabeth. “My sister 
recommends it, and I fancy we all like it. I know you do, 
Tom.” 

“It is the only round game played at Croydon now,” said 
Mrs. Robert; “we never think of any other. I am glad it is a 
favourite with you.” 

“Oh, me!” said Tom. “Whatever you decide on will be a 
favourite with me. I have had some pleasant hours at 
speculation in my time, but I have not been in the way of it 
now for a long while. Vingt-un is the game at Osborne 
Castle. I have played nothing but vingt-un of late. You 
would be astonished to hear the noise we make there — the 
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fine old lofty drawing-room rings again. Lady Osborne 
sometimes declares she cannot hear herself speak. Lord 
Osborne enjoys it famously, and he makes the best dealer 
without exception that I ever beheld, — such quickness and 
spirit, he lets nobody dream over their cards. I wish you 
could see him overdraw himself on both his own cards. It is 
worth anything in the world!” 

“Dear me!” cried Margaret, “why should not we play at 
vingt-un? I think it is a much better game than speculation. 
I cannot say I am very fond of speculation.” 

Mrs. Robert offered not another word in support of the 
game. She was quite vanquished, and the fashions of 
Osborne Castle carried it over the fashions of Croydon. 

“Do you see much of the parsonage family at the castle, 
Mr. Musgrave?” said Emma, as they were taking their 
seats. 

“Oh, yes; they are almost always there. Mrs. Blake is a 
nice littke good-humoured woman; she and I are sworn 
friends; and Howard’s a very gentlemanlike, good sort of 
fellow! You are not forgotten, I assure you, by any of the 
party. I fancy you must have a little cheek-glowing now and 
then, Miss Emma. Were not you rather warm last Saturday 
about nine or ten o’clock in the evening? I will tell you how 
it was, — I see you are dying to know. Says Howard to Lord 
Osborne—” 

At this interesting moment he was called on by the 
others to regulate the game, and determine some 
disputable point; and his attention was so totally engaged 
in the business, and afterwards by the course of the game, 
as never to revert to what he had been saying before; and 
Emma, though suffering a good deal from curiosity, dared 
not remind him. 

He proved a very useful addition to their table. Without 
him, it would have been a party of such very near relations 
as could have felt little interest, and perhaps maintained 
little complaisance; but his presence gave variety and 


secured good manners. He was, in fact, excellently 
qualified to shine at a round game, and few situations made 
him appear to greater advantage. He played with spirit, 
and had a great deal to say; and, though no wit himself, 
could sometimes make use of the wit of an absent friend, 
and had a lively way of retailing a common-place or saying 
a mere nothing, that had great effect at a card-table. The 
ways and good jokes of Osborne Castle were now added to 
his ordinary means of entertainment. He repeated the 
smart sayings of one lady, detailed the oversights of 
another, and indulged them even with a copy of Lord 
Osborne’s style of overdrawing himself on both cards. 

The clock struck nine while he was thus agreeably 
occupied; and when Nanny came in with her master’s basin 
of gruel, he had the pleasure of observing to Mr. Watson 
that he should leave him at supper while he went home to 
dinner himself. The carriage was ordered to the door, and 
no entreaties for his staying longer could now avail; for he 
well knew that if he stayed he must sit down to supper in 
less than ten minutes, which to a man whose heart had 
been long fixed on calling his next meal a dinner, was quite 
insupportable. On finding him determined to go, Margaret 
began to wink and nod at Elizabeth to ask him to dinner for 
the following day, and Elizabeth at last not able to resist 
hints which her own hospitable, social temper more than 
half seconded, gave the invitation: “Would he give Robert 
the meeting, they should be very happy?” 

“With the greatest pleasure” was his first reply. In a 
moment afterwards, “That is, if I can possibly get here in 
time; but I shoot with Lord Osborne, and therefore must 
not engage. You will not think of me unless you see me.” 
And so he departed, delighted with the uncertainty in 
which he had left it. 


CHAPTER 5 


Margaret, in the joy of her heart under circumstances 
which she chose to consider as peculiarly propitious, would 
willingly have made a confidante of Emma when they were 
alone for a short time the next morning, and had proceeded 
so far as to say, “The young man who was here last night, 
my dear Emma, and returns today, is more interesting to 
me than perhaps you may be aware—”; but Emma, 
pretending to understand nothing extraordinary in the 
words, made some very inapplicable reply, and jumping up, 
ran away from a subject which was odious to her feelings. 
As Margaret would not allow a doubt to be repeated of 
Musgrave’s coming to dinner, preparations were made for 
his entertainment much exceeding what had been deemed 
necessary the day before; and taking the office of 
superintendence entirely from her sister, she was half the 
morning in the kitchen herself, directing and scolding. 
After a great deal of indifferent cooking and anxious 
suspense, however, they were obliged to sit down without 
their guest. Tom Musgrave never came; and Margaret was 
at no pains to conceal her vexation under _ the 
disappointment, or repress the peevishness of her temper. 
The peace of the party for the remainder of that day and 
the whole of the next, which comprised the length of 
Robert’s and Jane’s visit, was continually invaded by her 
fretful displeasure and querulous attacks. Elizabeth was 
the usual object of both. Margaret had just respect enough 
for her brother’s and sister’s opinion to behave properly by 
them, but Elizabeth and the maids could never do anything 
right; and Emma, whom she seemed no longer to think 
about, found the continuance of the gentle voice beyond 
her calculation short. Eager to be as little among them as 
possible, Emma was delighted with the alternative of sitting 


above with her father, and warmly entreated to be his 
constant companion each evening; and as Elizabeth loved 
company of any kind too well not to prefer being below at 
all risks; as she had rather talk of Croydon with Jane, with 
every interruption of Margaret’s perverseness, than sit 
with only her father, who frequently could not endure 
talking at all, — the affair was so settled, as soon as she 
could be persuaded to believe it no sacrifice on her sister’s 
part. To Emma, the change was most acceptable and 
delightful. Her father, if ill, required littlke more than 
gentleness and silence, and being a man of sense and 
education, was, if able to converse, a welcome companion. 
In his chamber Emma was at peace from the dreadful 
mortifications of unequal society and family discord; from 
the immediate endurance of hard-hearted prosperity, low- 
minded conceit, and wrong-headed folly, engrafted on an 
untoward disposition. She still suffered from them in the 
contemplation of their existence, in memory and in 
prospect; but for the moment, she ceased to be tortured by 
their effects. She was at leisure; she could read and think, 
though her situation was hardly such as to make reflection 
very soothing. The evils arising from the loss of her uncle 
were neither trifling nor likely to lessen; and when thought 
had been freely indulged, in contrasting the past and the 
present, the employment of mind and dissipation of 
unpleasant ideas which only reading could produce made 
her thankfully turn to a book. 

The change in her home, society, and style of life, in 
consequence of the death of one friend and the imprudence 
of another, had indeed been striking. From being the first 
object of hope and solicitude to an uncle who had formed 
her mind with the care of a parent, and of tenderness to an 
aunt whose amiable temper had delighted to give her every 
indulgence; from being the life and spirit of a house where 
all had been comfort and elegance, and the expected 
heiress of an easy independence, she was become of 


importance to no one, — a burden on those whose 
affections she could not expect, an addition in a house 
already overstocked, surrounded by inferior minds, with 
little chance of domestic comfort, and as little hope of 
future support. It was well for her that she was naturally 
cheerful, for the change had been such as might have 
plunged weak spirits in despondence. 

She was very much pressed by Robert and Jane to return 
with them to Croydon, and had some difficulty in getting a 
refusal accepted, as they thought too highly of their own 
kindness and situation to suppose the offer could appear in 
a less advantageous light to anybody else. Elizabeth gave 
them her interest, though evidently against her own, in 
privately urging Emma to go. 

“You do not know what you refuse, Emma,” said she, 
“nor what you have to bear at home. I would advise you by 
all means to accept the invitation; there is always 
something lively going on at Croydon. You will be in 
company almost every day, and Robert and Jane will be 
very kind to you. As for me, I shall be no worse off without 
you than I have been used to be; but poor Margaret’s 
disagreeable ways are new to you, and they would vex you 
more than you think for, if you stay at home.” 

Emma was of course uninfluenced, except to greater 
esteem for Elizabeth, by such representations, and the 
visitors departed without her. 


According to Austen-Leigh’s Memoir, this is how Austen 
intended the The Watsons to conclude: 


“When the author’s sister Cassandra, showed the 
manuscript of this work to some of her nieces, she also told 
them something of the intended story; for with this dear 
sister — though, I believe, with no one else — Jane seems 
to have talked freely of any work that she might have in 
hand. Mr. Watson was soon to die; and Emma to become 


dependent for a home on her narrow-minded sister-in-law 
and brother. She was to decline an offer of marriage from 
Lord Osborne, and much of the interest of the tale was to 
arise from Lady Osborne’s love for Mr. Howard, and his 
counter affection for Emma, whom he was finally to marry.” 


SANDITON 
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Austen was working on the novel Sanditon when she died 
in 1817; she completed twelve chapters of the book before 
her early death. It was believed within the Austen family 
that the author had intended to title the text ‘The Brothers’ 
after the Parker siblings. The existence of the unfinished 
novel was first made known when James Edward Austen- 
Leigh included extracts from the work in the second edition 
of his biography A Memoir of Jane Austen, published in 
1871. However, it was not until 1925 that the entire 
fragment was published by R. W. Chapman. The manuscript 
remained within the Austen family until 1930 when Mary 
Isabella Lefroy, who was the granddaughter of Austen’s 
niece Anna Lefroy, gave the manuscript to King’s College 
Cambridge. 

There have been a variety of books released which have 
attempted to finish or continue the narrative, including A 
Return to Sanditon: a completion of Jane Austen’s fragment 
by Anne Toledo and Jane Austen Out of the Blue by Donald 
Measham. There is also a modern web series adaptation of 
the uncompleted work called Welcome to Sanditon, which 
is set in California and debuted in May 2013. 

The fragment begins with Mr and Mrs Parker falling out 
of their carriage, close to the Heywood family home. Due to 
Mr Parker’s injuries he and his wife stay with the 
Heywood’s, where he often talks with a great love and 
admiration of his home town Sanditon. He _ excitedly 
informs them that this small town is now becoming a 
fashionable resort and invites the eldest Heywood 
daughter, Charlotte, to stay with him and wife this summer. 
The narrative then moves to Sanditon, where Charlotte 
encounters the vibrant and energetic townspeople, who 
speak of little else besides the fortunes of the town, 


although there is a noticeable divide between their words 
regarding the prospects of Sanditon and the material 
reality. Austen explores the power of language and the idea 
and importance of communication in projecting a certain 
ideal. 
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Chapter 1 


A gentleman and a lady travelling from Tunbridge towards 
that part of the Sussex coast which lies between Hastings 
and Eastbourne, being induced by business to quit the high 
road and attempt a very rough lane, were overturned in 
toiling up its long ascent, half rock, half sand. The accident 
happened just beyond the only gentleman’s house near the 
lane — a house which their driver, on being first required to 
take that direction, had conceived to be necessarily their 
object and had with most unwilling looks been constrained 
to pass by. He had grumbled and shaken his shoulders and 
pitied and cut his horses so sharply that he might have 
been open to the suspicion of overturning them on purpose 
(especially as the carriage was not his master’s own) if the 
road had not indisputably become worse than before, as 
soon as the premises of the said house were left behind — 
expressing with a most portentous countenance that, 
beyond it, no wheels but cart wheels could safely proceed. 
The severity of the fall was broken by their slow pace and 
the narrowness of the lane; and the gentleman having 
scrambled out and helped out his companion, they neither 
of them at first felt more than shaken and bruised. But the 
gentleman had, in the course of the extrication, sprained 
his foot — and soon becoming sensible of it, was obliged in 
a few moments to cut short both his remonstrances to the 
driver and his congratulations to his wife and himself — 
and sit down on the bank, unable to stand. 

“There is something wrong here,” said he, putting his 
hand to his ankle. “But never mind, my dear—” looking up 
at her with a smile, “it could not have happened, you know, 
in a better place — Good out of evil. The very thing perhaps 
to be wished for. We shall soon get relief. There, I fancy, lies 
my cure—” pointing to the neat-looking end of a cottage, 


which was seen romantically situated among wood on a 
high eminence at some little distance—’Does not that 
promise to be the very place?” 

His wife fervently hoped it was; but stood, terrified and 
anxious, neither able to do or suggest anything, and 
receiving her first real comfort from the sight of several 
persons now coming to their assistance. The accident had 
been discerned from a hayfield adjoining the house they 
had passed. And the persons who approached were a well- 
looking, hale, gentlemanlike man, of middle age, the 
proprietor of the place, who happened to be among his 
haymakers at the time, and three or four of the ablest of 
them summoned to attend their master — to say nothing of 
all the rest of the field — men, women and children, not 
very far off. 

Mr. Heywood, such was the name of the said proprietor, 
advanced with a very civil salutation, much concern for the 
accident, some surprise at anybody’s attempting that road 
in a carriage, and ready offers of assistance. His courtesies 
were received with good breeding and gratitude, and while 
one or two of the men lent their help to the driver in 
getting the carriage upright again, the traveller said, “You 
are extremely obliging, sir, and I take you at your word. The 
injury to my leg is, I dare say, very trifling. But it is always 
best in these cases, you know, to have a surgeon’s opinion 
without loss of time; and as the road does not seem in a 
favourable state for my getting up to his house myself, I 
will thank you to send off one of these good people for the 
surgeon.” 

“The surgeon, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Heywood. “I am afraid 
you will find no surgeon at hand here, but I dare say we 
shall do very well without him.” 

“Nay sir, if he is not in the way, his partner will do just as 
well, or rather better. I would rather see his partner. Indeed 
I would prefer the attendance of his partner. One of these 
good people can be with him in three minutes, I am sure. I 


need not ask whether I see the house,” (looking towards 
the cottage) “for excepting your own, we have passed none 
in this place which can be the abode of a gentleman.” 

Mr. Heywood looked very much astonished, and replied: 
“What, sir! Are you expecting to find a surgeon in that 
cottage? We have neither surgeon nor partner in the 
parish, I assure you.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the other. “I am sorry to have 
the appearance of contradicting you, but from the extent of 
the parish or some other cause you may not be aware of the 
fact. Stay. Can I be mistaken in the place? Am I not in 
Willingden? Is not this Willingden?” 

“Yes, sir, this is certainly Willingden.” 

“Then, sir, I can bring proof of your having a surgeon in 
the parish, whether you may know it or not. Here, Sir,” 
(taking out his pocket book) “if you will do me the favor of 
casting your eye over these advertisements which I cut out 
myself from the Morning Post and the Kentish Gazette, only 
yesterday morning in London, I think you will be convinced 
that I am not speaking at random. You will find in it an 
advertisement of the dissolution of a partnership in the 
medical line in your own parish — extensive business, 
undeniable character respectable references wishing to 
form a separate establishment. You will find it at full length, 
sir,” — offering the two little oblong extracts. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Heywood with a good humoured smile, “if 
you were to show me all the newspapers that are printed in 
one week throughout the kingdom, you would not persuade 
me of there being a surgeon in Willingden,” said Mr. 
Heywood with a good-humoured smile. “Having lived here 
ever since I was born, man and boy fifty-seven years, I 
think I must have known of such a person. At least I may 
venture to say that he has not much business. To be sure, if 
gentlemen were to be often attempting this lane in post- 
chaises, it might not be a bad speculation for a surgeon to 
get a house at the top of the hill. But as to that cottage, I 


can assure you, sir, that it is in fact, in spite of its spruce air 
at this distance, as indifferent a double tenement as any in 
the parish, and that my shepherd lives at one end and three 
old women at the other.” 

He took the pieces of paper as he spoke, and, having 
looked them over, added, “I believe I can explain it, sir. 
Your mistake is in the place. There are two Willingdens in 
this country. And your advertisement refers to the other, 
which is Great Willingden or Willingden Abbots, and lies 
seven miles off on the other side of Battle — quite down in 
the Weald. And we, sir,” he added, speaking rather proudly, 
“are not in the Weald.” 

“Not down in the weald, I am sure,” replied the traveller 
pleasantly. “It took us half an hour to climb your hill. Well, I 
dare say it is as you say and I have made an abominably 
stupid blunder — all done in a moment. The advertisements 
did not catch my eye till the last half hour of our being in 
town — when everything was in the hurry and confusion 
which always attend a short stay there. One is never able to 
complete anything in the way of business, you know, till the 
carriage is at the door. And, accordingly satisfying myself 
with a brief inquiry, and finding we were actually to pass 
within a mile or two of a_ Willingden, I sought no 
farther...My dear,” (to his wife) “I am very sorry to have 
brought you into this scrape. But do not be alarmed about 
my leg. It gives me no pain while I am quiet. And as soon as 
these good people have succeeded in setting the carriage 
to rights and turning the horses round, the best thing we 
can do will be to measure back our steps into the turnpike 
road and proceed to Hailsham, and so home, without 
attempting anything farther. Two hours take us home from 
Hailsham. And once at home, we have our remedy at hand, 
you know. A little of our own bracing sea air will soon set 
me on my feet again. Depend upon it, my dear, it is exactly 
a case for the sea. Saline air and immersion will be the very 
thing. My sensations tell me so already.” 


In a most friendly manner Mr. Heywood here interposed, 
entreating them not to think of proceeding till the ankle 
had been examined and some refreshment taken, and very 
cordially pressing them to make use of his house for both 
purposes. 

“We are always well stocked,” said he, “with all the 
common remedies for sprains and bruises. And I will 
answer for the pleasure it will give my wife and daughters 
to be of service to you in every way in their power.” 

A twinge or two, in trying to move his foot, disposed the 
traveller to think rather more than he had done at first of 
the benefit of immediate assistance; and consulting his wife 
in the few words of “Well, my dear, I believe it will be 
better for us,” he turned again to Mr. Heywood, and said: 
“Before we accept your hospitality sir, and in order to do 
away with any unfavourable impression which the sort of 
wild-goose chase you find me in may have given rise to, 
allow me to tell you who we are. My name is Parker, Mr. 
Parker of Sanditon; this lady, my wife, Mrs. Parker. We are 
on our road home from London. My name perhaps, though I 
am by no means the first of my family holding landed 
property in the parish of Sanditon, may be unknown at this 
distance from the coast. But Sanditon itself — everybody 
has heard of Sanditon. The favourite for a young and rising 
bathing-place, certainly the favourite spot of all that are to 
be found along the coast of Sussex — the most favoured by 
nature, and promising to be the most chosen by man.” 

“Yes, I have heard of Sanditon,” replied Mr. Heywood. 
“Every five years, one hears of some new place or other 
starting up by the sea and growing the fashion. How they 
can half of them be filled is the wonder! Where people can 
be found with money and time to go to them! Bad things for 
a country — sure to raise the price of provisions and make 
the poor good for nothing — as I dare say you find, sir.” 

“Not at all, sir, not at all,” cried Mr. Parker eagerly. 
“Quite the contrary, I assure you. A common idea, but a 


mistaken one. It may apply to your large, overgrown places 
like Brighton or Worthing or Eastbourne but not to a small 
village like Sanditon, precluded by its size from 
experiencing any of the evils of civilization. While the 
growth of the place, the buildings, the nursery grounds, the 
demand for everything and the sure resort of the very best 
company whose regular, steady, private families of 
thorough gentility and character who are a _ blessing 
everywhere, excited the industry of the poor and diffuse 
comfort and improvement among them of every sort. No sir, 
I assure you, Sanditon is not a place—” 

“IT do not mean to take exception to any place in 
particular,” answered Mr. Heywood. “I only think our coast 
is too full of them altogether. But had we not better try to 
get you—” 

“Our coast too full!” repeated Mr. Parker. “On that point 
perhaps we may not totally disagree. At least there are 
enough. Our coast is abundant enough. It demands no 
more. Everybody’s taste and everybody’s finances may be 
suited. And those good people who are trying to add to the 
number are, in my opinion, excessively absurd and must 
soon find themselves the dupes of their own fallacious 
calculations. Such a place as Sanditon, sir, I may say was 
wanted, was called for. Nature had marked it out, had 
spoken in most intelligible characters. The finest, purest 
sea breeze on the coast — acknowledged to be so — 
excellent bathing — fine hard sand — deep water ten yards 
from the shore — no mud — no weeds — no slimy rocks. 
Never was there a place more palpably designed by nature 
for the resort of the invalid — the very spot which 
thousands seemed in need of! The most desirable distance 
from London! One complete, measured mile nearer than 
Eastbourne. Only conceive, sir, the advantage of saving a 
whole mile in a long journey. But Brinshore, sir, which | 
dare say you have in your eye — the attempts of two or 
three speculating people about Brinshore this last year to 


raise that paltry hamlet lying as it does between a stagnant 
marsh, a bleak moor and the constant effluvia of a ridge of 
putrefying seaweed — can end in nothing but their own 
disappointment. What in the name of common sense is to 
recommend Brinshore? A most insalubrious air — roads 
proverbially detestable — water brackish beyond example 
— impossible to get a good dish of tea within three miles of 
the place. And as for the soil it is so cold and ungrateful 
that it can hardly be made to yield a cabbage. Depend upon 
it, sir, that this is a most faithful Brinshore — not in the 
smallest degree exaggerated — and if you have heard it 
differently spoken of—” 

“Sir, I never heard it spoken of in my life before,” said 
Mr. Heywood. “I did not know there was such a place in the 
world.” 

“You did not! There, my dear,” turning with exultation to 
his wife, “you see how it is. So much for the celebrity of 
Brinshore! This gentleman did not know there was such a 
place in the world. Why, in truth, sir, I fancy we may apply 
to Brinshore that line of the poet Cowper in his description 
of the religious cottager, as opposed to Voltaire — She, 
never heard of half a mile from home.” 

“With all my heart, sir, apply any verses you like to it. But 
I want to see something applied to your leg. And I am sure 
by your lady’s countenance that she is quite of my opinion 
and thinks it a pity to lose any more time. And here come 
my girls to speak for themselves and their mother.” (Two or 
three genteel-looking young women, followed by as many 
maid servants, were now seen issuing from the house.) “I 
began to wonder the bustle should not have reached them. 
A thing of this kind soon makes a stir in a lonely place like 
ours. Now, sir, let us see how you can be best conveyed into 
the house.” 

The young ladies approached and said everything that 
was proper to recommend their father’s offers, and in an 
unaffected manner calculated to make the strangers easy. 


And, as Mrs. Parker was exceedingly anxious for relief, and 
her husband by this time not much less disposed for it, a 
very few civil scruples were enough; especially as the 
carriage, being now set up, was discovered to have 
received such injury on the fallen side as to be unfit for 
present use. Mr. Parker was therefore carried into the 
house and his carriage wheeled off to a vacant barn. 


Chapter 2 


The acquaintance, thus oddly begun, was neither short nor 
unimportant. For a whole fortnight the travellers were fixed 
at Willingden, Mr. Parker’s sprain proving too serious for 
him to move sooner. He had fallen into very good hands. 
The Heywoods were a thoroughly respectable family and 
every possible attention was paid, in the kindest and most 
unpretending manner, to both husband and wife. He was 
waited on and nursed, and she cheered and comforted with 
unremitting kindness; and as every office of hospitality and 
friendliness was received as it ought, as there was not more 
good will on one side than gratitude on the other, nor any 
deficiency of generally pleasant manners in either, they 
grew to like each other, in the course of that fortnight, 
exceedingly well. 

Mr. Parker’s character and history were soon unfolded. 
All that he understood of himself, he readily told, for he was 
very open-hearted; and where he might be himself in the 
dark, his conversation was still giving information, to such 
of the Heywoods as could observe. By such he was 
perceived to be an enthusiast on the subject of Sanditon, a 
complete enthusiast. Sanditon — the success of Sanditon as 
a small, fashionable bathing place, was the object for which 
he seemed to live. A very few years ago, it had been a quiet 
village of no pretensions, but some natural advantages in 
its position and some accidental circumstances having 
suggested to himself, and the other principal landholder, 
the probability of its becoming a profitable speculation, 
they had engaged in it, and planned and built, and praised 
and puffed, and raised it to something of young renown; 
and Mr. Parker could now think of very little besides. 

The facts which, in more direct communication, he laid 
before them were that he was about five and thirty, had 


been married — very happily married — seven years, and 
had four sweet children at home; that he was of a 
respectable family and easy, though not large, fortune; no 
profession — succeeding as eldest son to the property 
which two or three generations had been holding and 
accumulating before him — that he had two brothers and 
two sisters, all single and all independent — the eldest of 
the two former indeed, by collateral inheritance, quite as 
well provided for as himself. 

His object in quitting the high road to hunt for an 
advertising surgeon was also plainly stated. It had not 
proceeded from any intention of spraining his ankle or 
doing himself any other injury for the good of such surgeon, 
nor (as Mr. Heywood had been apt to suppose) from any 
design of entering into partnership with him. It was merely 
in consequence of a wish to establish some medical man at 
Sanditon, which the nature of the advertisement induced 
him to expect to accomplish in Willingden. He was 
convinced that the advantage of a medical man at hand 
would very materially promote the rise and prosperity of 
the place, would in fact tend to bring a prodigious influx — 
nothing else was wanting. He had strong reason to believe 
that one family had been deterred last year from trying 
Sanditon on that account and probably very many more — 
and his own sisters, who were sad invalids and whom he 
was very anxious to get to Sanditon this summer, could 
hardly be expected to hazard themselves in a place where 
they could not have immediate medical advice. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Parker was evidently an amiable 
family man, fond of wife, children, brothers and sisters, and 
generally kind-hearted; liberal, gentlemanlike, easy to 
please; of a sanguine turn of mind, with more imagination 
than judgement. And Mrs. Parker was as evidently a gentle, 
amiable, sweet-tempered woman, the properest wife in the 
world for a man of strong understanding but not of a 
Capacity to supply the cooler reflection which her own 


husband sometimes needed; and so entirely waiting to be 
guided on every occasion that whether he was risking his 
fortune or spraining his ankle, she remained equally 
useless. 

Sanditon was a second wife and four children to him, 
hardly less dear, and certainly more engrossing. He could 
talk of it forever. It had indeed the highest claims; not only 
those of birthplace, property and home; it was his mine, his 
lottery, his speculation and his hobby horse; his occupation, 
his hope and his futurity. He was extremely desirous of 
drawing his good friends at Willingden thither; and his 
endeavours in the cause were as grateful and disinterested 
as they were warm. 

He wanted to secure the promise of a visit, to get as 
many of the family as his own house would contain, to 
follow him to Sanditon as soon as possible; and, healthy as 
they all undeniably were, foresaw that every one of them 
would be benefited by the sea. He held it indeed as certain 
that no person could be really well, no person (however 
upheld for the present by fortuitous aids of exercise and 
Spirits in a semblance of health) could be really in a state of 
secure and permanent health without spending at least six 
weeks by the sea every year. The sea air and sea bathing 
together were nearly infallible, one or the other of them 
being a match for every disorder of the stomach, the lungs 
or the blood. They were anti-spasmodic, anti-pulmonary, 
anti-septic, anti-billious and anti-rheumatic. Nobody could 
catch cold by the sea; nobody wanted appetite by the sea; 
nobody wanted spirits; nobody wanted strength. Sea air 
was healing, softening, relaxing fortifying and bracing 
seemingly just as was wanted sometimes one, sometimes 
the other. If the sea breeze failed, the sea-bath was the 
certain corrective; and where bathing disagreed, the sea 
air alone was evidently designed by nature for the cure. 

His eloquence, however, could not prevail. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heywood never left home. Marrying early and having a 


very numerous family, their movements had long been 
limited to one small circle; and they were older in habits 
than in age. Excepting two journeys to London in the year 
to receive his dividends, Mr. Heywood went no farther than 
his feet or his well-tried old horse could carry him; and 
Mrs. Heywood’s adventurings were only now and then to 
visit her neighbours in the old coach which had been new 
when they married and fresh-lined on their eldest son’s 
coming of age ten years ago. They had a very pretty 
property; enough, had their family been of reasonable 
limits, to have allowed them a very gentlemanlike share of 
luxuries and change; enough for them to have indulged in a 
new carriage and better roads, an occasional month at 
Tunbridge Wells, and symptoms of the gout and a winter at 
Bath. But the maintenance, education and fitting out of 
fourteen children demanded a very quiet, settled, careful 
course of life, and obliged them to be stationary and 
healthy at Willingden. 

What prudence had at first enjoined was now rendered 
pleasant by habit. They never left home and they had 
gratification in saying so. But very far from wishing their 
children to do the same, they were glad to promote their 
getting out into the world as much as possible. They stayed 
at home that their children might get out; and, while 
making that home extremely comfortable, welcomed every 
change from it which could give useful connections or 
respectable acquaintance to sons or daughters. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker, therefore, ceased from soliciting a family 
visit and bounded their views to carrying back one 
daughter with them, no difficulties were started. It was 
general pleasure and consent. 

Their invitation was to Miss Charlotte Heywood, a very 
pleasing young woman of two and twenty, the eldest of the 
daughters at home and the one who, under her mother’s 
directions, had been particularly useful and obliging to 
them; who had attended them most and knew them best. 


Charlotte was to go, with excellent health, to bathe and be 
better if she could; to receive every possible pleasure which 
Sanditon could be made to supply by the gratitude of those 
she went with; and to buy new parasols, new gloves and 
new brooches for her sisters and herself at the library, 
which Mr. Parker was anxiously wishing to support. 

All that Mr. Heywood himself could be persuaded to 
promise was that he would send everyone to Sanditon who 
asked his advice, and that nothing should ever induce him 
(as far as the future could be answered for) to spend even 
five shilling at Brinshore. 


Chapter 3 


Every neighbourhood should have a great lady. The great 
lady of Sanditon was Lady Denham; and in their journey 
from Willingden to the coast, Mr. Parker gave Charlotte a 
more detailed account of her than had been called for 
before. She had been necessarily often mentioned at 
Willingden for being his colleague in speculation. Sanditon 
itself could not be talked of long without the introduction of 
Lady Denham. That she was a very rich old lady, who had 
buried two husbands, who knew the value of money, and 
was very much looked up to and had a poor cousin living 
with her, were facts already known; but some further 
particulars of her history and her character served to 
lighten the tediousness of a long hill, or a heavy bit of road, 
and to give the visiting young lady a suitable knowledge of 
the person with whom she might now expect to be daily 
associating. 

Lady Denham had been a rich Miss Brereton, born to 
wealth but not to education. Her first husband had been a 
Mr. Hollis, a man of considerable property in the country, of 
which a large share of the parish of Sanditon, with manor 
and mansion house, made a part. He had been an elderly 
man when she married him, her own age about thirty. Her 
motives for such a match could be little understood at the 
distance of forty years, but she had so well nursed and 
pleased Mr. Hollis that at his death he left her everything — 
all his estates, and all at her disposal. After a widowhood of 
some years, she had been induced to marry again. The late 
Sir Harry Denham, of Denham Park in the neighbourhood 
of Sanditon, had succeeded in removing her and her large 
income to his own domains, but he could not succeed in the 
views of permanently enriching his family which were 
attributed to him. She had been too wary to put anything 


out of her own power and when, on Sir Harry’s decease, 
she returned again to her own house at Sanditon, she was 
said to have made this boast to a friend: “that though she 
had got nothing but her title from the family, still she had 
given nothing for it.” 

For the title, it was to be supposed, she had married; and 
Mr. Parker acknowledged there being just such a degree of 
value for it apparent now, as to give her conduct that 
natural explanation. “There is at times,” said he, “a little 
self-importance but it is not offensive and there are 
moments, there are points, when her love of money is 
carried greatly too far. But she is a good-natured woman, a 
very good-natured woman — a very obliging, friendly 
neighbour; a cheerful, independent, valuable character and 
her faults may be entirely imputed to her want of 
education. She has good natural sense, but quite 
uncultivated. She has a fine active mind as well as a fine 
healthy frame for a woman of seventy, and enters into the 
improvement of Sanditon with a spirit truly admirable. 
Though now and then, a littleness will appear. She cannot 
look forward quite as I would have her and takes alarm at a 
trifling present expense without considering what returns it 
will make her in a year or two. That is — awe think 
differently, we now and then see things differently, Miss 
Heywood. Those who tell their own story, you know, must 
be listened to with caution. When you see us in contact, you 
will judge for yourself.” 

Lady Denham was indeed a great lady beyond the 
common wants of society, for she had many thousands a 
year to bequeath, and three distinct sets of people to be 
courted by: her own relations, who might very reasonably 
wish for her original thirty thousand pounds among them; 
the legal heirs of Mr. Hollis, who must hope to be more 
indebted to her sense of justice than he had allowed them 
to be to his; and those members of the Denham family 
whom her second husband had hoped to make a good 


bargain for. By all of these, or by branches of them, she had 
no doubt been long, and still continued to be, well attacked; 
and of these three divisions, Mr. Parker did not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Hollis’s kindred were the Jeast in favour and 
Sir Harry Denham’s the most. The former, he believed, had 
done themselves irremediable harm by expressions of very 
unwise and unjustifiable resentment at the time of Mr. 
Hollis’s death; the latter had the advantage of being the 
remnant of a connection which she certainly valued, of 
having been known to her from their childhood and of 
being always at hand to preserve their interest by 
reasonable attention. Sir Edward, the present baronet, 
nephew to Sir Harry, resided constantly at Denham Park; 
and Mr. Parker had little doubt that he and his sister, Miss 
Denham, who lived with him, would be _ principally 
remembered in her will. He sincerely hoped it. Miss 
Denham had a very small provision; and her brother was a 
poor man for his rank in society. 

“He is a warm friend to Sanditon,” said Mr. Parker, “and 
his hand would be as liberal as his heart, had he the power. 
He would be a noble coadjutor! As it is, he does what he 
can and is running up a tasteful little cottage ornée, on a 
strip of waste ground Lady Denham has granted him, which 
I have no doubt we shall have many a candidate for, before 
the end even of this season.” 

Till within the last twelvemonth, Mr. Parker had 
considered Sir Edward as standing without a rival, as 
having the fairest chance of succeeding to the greater part 
of all that she had to give; but there were now another 
person’s claims to be taken into account, those of the 
young female relation whom Lady Denham had been 
induced to receive into her family. After having always 
protested against any such addition, and long and often 
enjoyed the repeated defeats she had given to every 
attempt of her relations to introduce this young lady or that 
young lady as a companion at Sanditon House, she had 


brought back with her from London last Michaelmas a Miss 
Brereton, who bid fair by her merits to vie in favour with 
Sir Edward and to secure for herself and her family that 
share of the accumulated property which they had certainly 
the best right to inherit. 

Mr. Parker spoke warmly of Clara Brereton, and the 
interest of his story increased very much with the 
introduction of such a character. Charlotte listened with 
more than amusement now; it was _ solicitude and 
enjoyment, as she heard her described to be lovely, 
amiable, gentle, unassuming, conducting herself uniformly 
with great good sense, and evidently gaining by her innate 
worth on, the affections of her patroness. Beauty, 
sweetness, poverty and dependence do not want the 
imagination of a man to operate upon; with due exceptions, 
woman feels for woman very’ promptly -= and 
compassionately. He gave the particulars which had led to 
Clara’s admission at Sanditon as no bad exemplification of 
that mixture of character, that union of littleness with 
kindness with good sense with even liberality which he saw 
in Lady Denham. 

After having avoided London for many years, principally 
on account of these very cousins who were continually 
writing, inviting and tormenting her, and whom she was 
determined to keep at a distance, she had been obliged to 
go there last Michaelmas with the certainty of being 
detained at least a fortnight. She had gone to a hotel, living 
by her own account as prudently as possible to defy the 
reputed expensiveness of such a home, and at the end of 
three days calling for her bill that she might judge of her 
state. Its amount was such as determined her on staying 
not another hour in the house, and she was preparing in all 
the anger and perturbation of her belief in very gross 
imposition there, and her ignorance of where to go for 
better usage, to leave the hotel at all hazards, when the 
cousins, the politic and lucky cousins, who seemed always 


to have a spy on her, introduced themselves at this 
important moment, and learning her situation, persuaded 
her to accept such a home for the rest of her stay as their 
humbler house in a very inferior part of London could offer. 

She went; was delighted with her welcome and the 
hospitality and attention she received from everybody — 
found her good cousins the Breretons beyond her 
expectation worthy people — and finally was impelled by a 
personal knowledge of their narrow income and pecuniary 
difficulties to invite one of the girls of the family to pass the 
winter with her. The invitation was to one, for six months — 
with the probability of another being then to take her place 
— but in selecting the one, Lady Denham had shown the 
good part of her character. For, passing by the actual 
daughters of the house, she had chosen Clara, a niece — 
more helpless and more pitiable of course than any — a 
dependent on poverty — an additional burden on an 
encumbered circle — and one who had been so low in every 
worldly view as, with all her natural endowments and 
powers, to have been preparing for a situation little better 
than a nursery maid. 

Clara had returned with her — and by her good sense 
and merit had now, to all appearance, secured a very 
strong hold in Lady Denham’s regard. The six months had 
long been over — and not a syllable was breathed of any 
change or exchange. She was a general favourite. The 
influence of her steady conduct and mild, gentle temper 
was felt by everybody. The prejudices which had met her at 
first, in some quarters, were all dissipated. She was felt to 
be worthy of trust, to be the very companion who would 
guide and soften Lady Denham, who would enlarge her 
mind and open her hand. She was as thoroughly amiable as 
she was lovely — and since having had the advantage of 
their Sanditon breezes, that loveliness was complete. 


Chapter 4 


“And whose very snug-looking place is this?” said Charlotte 
as, in a sheltered dip within two miles of the sea, they 
passed close by a moderate-sized house, well fenced and 
planted, and rich in the garden, orchard and meadows 
which are the best embellishments of such a dwelling. “It 
seems to have as many comforts about it as Willingden.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Parker. “This is my old house, the house of 
my forefathers, the house where I and all my brothers and 
sisters were born and bred, and where my own three eldest 
children were born; where Mrs. Parker and I lived till 
within the last two years, till our new house was finished. I 
am glad you are pleased with it. It is an honest old place; 
and Hillier keeps it in very good order. I have given it up, 
you know, to the man who occupies the chief of my land. He 
gets a better house by it, and IJ, a rather better situation! 
One other hill brings us to Sanditon — modern Sanditon — 
a beautiful spot. Our ancestors, you know, always built in a 
hole. Here were we, pent down in this little contracted 
nook, without air or view, only one mile and three quarters 
from the noblest expanse of ocean between the South 
Foreland and Land’s End, and without the smallest 
advantage from it. You will not think I have made a bad 
exchange when we reach Trafalgar House — which by the 
bye, I almost wish I had not named Trafalgar — for 
Waterloo is more the thing now. However, Waterloo is in 
reserve; and if we have encouragement enough this year 
for a little crescent to be ventured on, as I trust we shall, 
then we shall be able to call it Waterloo Crescent — and the 
name joined to the form of the building, which always 
takes, will give us the command of lodgers. In a good 
season we should have more applications than we could 
attend to.” 


“Tt was always a very comfortable house,” said Mrs. 
Parker, looking at it through the back window with 
something like the fondness of regret. “And such a nice 
garden such an excellent garden.” 

“Yes, my love, but that we may be said to carry with us. It 
supplies us, as before, with all the fruit and vegetables we 
want. And we have, in fact, all the comfort of an excellent 
kitchen garden without the constant eyesore of its 
formalities or the yearly nuisance of its decaying 
vegetation. Who can endure a cabbage bed in October?” 

“Oh dear, yes. We are quite as well off for garden stuff as 
ever we were; for if it is forgot to be brought at any time, 
we can always buy what we want at Sanditon House. The 
gardener there is glad enough to supply us. But it was a 
nice place for the children to run about in. So shady in 
summer!” 

“My dear, we shall have shade enough on the hill, and 
more than enough in the course of a very few years. The 
growth of my plantations is a general astonishment. In the 
meanwhile we have the canvas awning which gives us the 
most complete comfort within doors. And you can get a 
parasol at Whitby’s for little Mary at any time, or a large 
bonnet at Jebb’s. And as for the boys, I must say I would 
rather them run about in the sunshine than not. I am sure 
we agree, my dear, in wishing our boys to be as hardy as 
possible.” 

“Yes indeed, I am sure we do. And I will get Mary a little 
parasol, which will make her as proud as can be. How 
grave she will walk about with it and fancy herself quite a 
little woman. Oh, I have not the smallest doubt of our being 
a great deal better off where we are now. If we any of us 
want to bathe, we have not a quarter of a mile to go. But 
you know,” (still looking back), “one loves to look at an old 
friend at a place where one has been happy. The Hilliers 
did not seem to feel the storms last winter at all. I 
remember seeing Mrs. Hillier after one of those dreadful 


nights, when we had been literally rocked in our bed, and 
she did not seem at all aware of the wind being anything 
more than common.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s likely enough. We have all the grandeur 
of the storm with less real danger because the wind, 
meeting with nothing to oppose or confine it around our 
house, simply rages and passes on; while down in this 
gutter, nothing is known of the state of the air below the 
tops of the trees; and the inhabitants may be taken totally 
unawares by one of those dreadful currents, which do more 
mischief in a valley when they do arise than an open 
country ever experiences in the heaviest gale. But, my dear 
love, as to gardenstuff, you were saying that any accidental 
omission is supplied in a moment by Lady Denham’s 
gardener. But it occurs to me that we ought to go 
elsewhere upon such occasions, and that old Stringer and 
his son have a higher claim. I encouraged him to set up, 
you know, and am afraid he does not do very well. That is, 
there has not been time enough yet. He will do very well 
beyond a doubt. But at first it is uphill work, and therefore 
we must give him what help we can. When any vegetables 
or fruit happen to be wanted — and it will not be amiss to 
have them often wanted, to have something or other 
forgotten most days — just to have a nominal supply, you 
know, that poor old Andrew may not lose his daily job — but 
in fact to buy the chief of our consumption from the 
Stringers.” 

“Very well, my love, that can be easily done. And cook 
will be satisfied, which will be a great comfort, for she is 
always complaining of old Andrew now and says he never 
brings her what she wants. There now the old house is 
quite left behind. What is it your brother Sidney says about 
its being a hospital?” 

“Oh, my dear Mary, merely a joke of his. He pretends to 
advise me to make a hospital of it. He pretends to laugh at 
my improvements. Sidney says anything, you know. He has 


always said what he chose, of and to us all. Most families 
have such a member among them, I believe, Miss Heywood. 
There is someone in most families privileged by superior 
abilities or spirits to say anything. In ours, it is Sidney, who 
is a very clever young man and with great powers of 
pleasing. He lives too much in the world to be settled; that 
is his only fault. He is here and there and everywhere. I 
wish we may get him to Sanditon. I should like to have you 
acquainted with him. And it would be a fine thing for the 
place! Such a young man as Sidney, with his neat equipage 
and fashionable air. You and I, Mary, know what effect it 
might have. Many a respectable family, many a careful 
mother, many a pretty daughter might it secure us to the 
prejudice of Eastbourne and Hastings.” 

They were now approaching the church and the real 
village of Sanditon, which stood at the foot of the hill they 
were afterwards to ascend — a hill whose side was covered 
with the woods and enclosures of Sanditon House and 
whose height ended in an open down where the new 
buildings might soon be looked for. A branch only, of the 
valley, winding more obliquely towards the sea, gave a 
passage to an inconsiderable stream, and formed at its 
mouth a third habitable division in a small cluster of 
fishermen’s houses. 

The original village contained little more than cottages; 
but the spirit of the day had been caught, as Mr. Parker 
observed with delight to Charlotte, and two or three of the 
best of them were smartened up with a white curtain and 
“Lodgings to let,” and farther on, in the little green court of 
an old farm house, two females in elegant white were 
actually to be seen with their books and camp stools; and in 
turning the corner of the baker’s shop, the sound of a harp 
might be heard through the upper casement. 

Such sights and sounds were highly blissful to Mr. 
Parker. Not that he had any personal concern in the 
success of the village itself; for considering it as too remote 


from the beach, he had done nothing there; but it was a 
most valuable proof of the increasing fashion of the place 
altogether. If the village could attract, the hill might be 
nearly full. He anticipated an amazing season. At the same 
time last year (late in July) there had not been a single 
lodger in the village! Nor did he remember any during the 
whole summer, excepting one family of children who came 
from London for sea air after the whooping cough, and 
whose mother would not let them be nearer the shore for 
fear of their tumbling in. 

“Civilization, civilization indeed!” cried Mr. Parker, 
delighted. “Look, my dear Mary, look at William Heeley’s 
windows. Blue shoes, and nankin boots! Who would have 
expected such a sight at a shoemaker’s in old Sanditon! 
This is new within the month. There was no blue shoe when 
we passed this way a month ago. Glorious indeed! Well, I 
think I have done something in my day. Now, for our hill, 
our health-breathing hill.” 

In ascending, they passed the lodge gates of Sanditon 
House and saw the top of the house itself among its groves. 
It was the last building of former days in that line of the 
parish. A little higher up, the modern began; and in 
crossing the down, a Prospect House, a Bellevue Cottage 
and a Denham Place were to be looked at by Charlotte with 
the calmness of amused curiosity, and by Mr. Parker with 
the eager eye which hoped to see scarcely any empty 
houses. More bills at the windows than he had calculated 
on — and a smaller show of company on the hill — fewer 
carriages, fewer walkers. He had fancied it just the time of 
day for them to be all returning from their airings to 
dinner; but the sands and the Terrace always attracted 
some — and the tide must be flowing about half-tide now. 

He longed to be on the sands, the cliffs, at his own house, 
and everywhere out of his house at once. His spirits rose 
with the very sight of the sea and he could almost feel his 
ankle getting stronger already. Trafalgar House, on the 


most elevated spot on the down, was a light, elegant 
building, standing in a small lawn with a very young 
plantation round it, about a hundred yards from the brow of 
a steep but not very lofty cliff — and the nearest to it of 
every building, excepting one short row of smart-looking 
houses called the Terrace, with a broad walk in front, 
aspiring to be the Mall of the place. In this row were the 
best milliner’s shop and the library — a little detached from 
it, the hotel and billiard room. Here began the descent to 
the beach and to the bathing machines. And this was 
therefore the favourite spot for beauty and fashion. 

At Trafalgar House, rising at a little distance behind the 
Terrace, the travellers were safely set down; and all was 
happiness and joy between Papa and Mama and their 
children; while Charlotte, having received possession of her 
apartment, found amusement enough in standing at her 
ample Venetian window and looking over the miscellaneous 
foreground of unfinished buildings, waving linen and tops 
of houses, to the sea, dancing and sparkling in sunshine 
and freshness. 


Chapter 5 


When they met before dinner, Mr. Parker was looking over 
letters. 

“Not a line from Sidney!” said he. “He is an idle fellow. I 
sent him an account of my accident from Willingden and 
thought he would have vouchsafed me an answer. But 
perhaps it implies that he is coming himself. I trust it may. 
But here is a letter from one of my sisters. They never fail 
me. Women are the only correspondents to be depended 
on. Now, Mary,” smiling at his wife, “before I open it, what 
shall we guess as to the state of health of those it comes 
from or rather what would Sidney say if he were here? 
Sidney is a saucy fellow, Miss Heywood. And you must 
know, he will have it there is a good deal of imagination in 
my two sisters’ complaints. But it really is not so, or very 
little. They have wretched health, as you have heard us say 
frequently, and are subject to a variety of very serious 
disorders. Indeed, I do not believe they know what a day’s 
health is. And at the same time, they are such excellent 
useful women and have so much energy of character that 
where any good is to be done, they force themselves on 
exertions which, to those who do not thoroughly know 
them, have an extraordinary appearance. But there is really 
no affectation about them, you know. They have only 
weaker constitutions and stronger minds than are often 
met with, either separate or together. And our youngest 
brother, who lives with them and who is not much above 
twenty, I am sorry to say is almost as great an invalid as 
themselves. He is so delicate that he can engage in no 
profession. Sidney laughs at him. But it really is no joke, 
though Sidney often makes me laugh at them all in spite of 
myself. Now, if he were here, I know he would be offering 
odds that either Susan, Diana or Arthur would appear by 


this letter to have been at the point of death within the last 
month.” 

Having run his eye over the letter, he shook his head and 
began: “No chance of seeing them at Sanditon I am sorry to 
say. A very indifferent account of them indeed. Seriously, a 
very indifferent account. Mary, you will be quite sorry to 
hear how ill they have been and are. Miss Heywood, if you 
will give me leave, I will read Diana’s letter aloud. I like to 
have my friends acquainted with each other and I am afraid 
this is the only sort of acquaintance I shall have the means 
of accomplishing between you. And I can have no scruple 
on Diana’s account; for her letters show her exactly as she 
is, the most active, friendly, warm-hearted being in 
existence, and therefore must give a good impression.” 

He read: “My dear Tom, we were all much grieved at 
your accident, and if you had not described yourself as 
fallen into such very good hands, I should have been with 
you at all hazards the day after the receipt of your letter, 
though it found me suffering under a more severe attack 
than usual of my old grievance, spasmodic bile, and hardly 
able to crawl from my bed to the sofa. But how were you 
treated? Send me more Particulars in your next. If indeed a 
simple sprain, as you denominate it, nothing would have 
been so judicious as friction, friction by the hand alone, 
supposing it could be applied instantly. Two years ago I 
happened to be calling on Mrs. Sheldon when her 
coachman sprained his foot as he was cleaning the carriage 
and could hardly limp into the house, but by the immediate 
use of friction alone steadily persevered in (and I rubbed 
his ankle with my own hand for six hours without 
intermission) he was well in three days. Many thanks, my 
dear Tom, for the kindness with respect to us, which had so 
large a share in bringing on your accident. But pray never 
run into peril again in looking for an apothecary on our 
account, for had you the most experienced man in his line 
settled at Sanditon, it would be no recommendation to us. 


We have entirely done with the whole medical tribe. We 
have consulted physician after physician in vain, till we are 
quite convinced that they can do nothing for us and that we 
must trust to our own knowledge of our own wretched 
constitutions for any relief. But if you think it advisable for 
the interest of the place, to get a medical man there, I will 
undertake the commission with pleasure, and have no 
doubt of succeeding. I could soon put the necessary irons in 
the fire. As for getting to Sanditon myself, it is quite an 
impossibility. I grieve to say that I dare not attempt it, but 
my feelings tell me too plainly that, in my present state, the 
sea air would probably be the death of me. And neither of 
my dear companions will leave me or I would promote their 
going down to you for a fortnight. But in truth, I doubt 
whether Susan’s nerves would be equal to the effort. She 
has been suffering much from the headache, and six 
leeches a day for ten days together relieved her so little 
that we thought it right to change our measures, and being 
convinced on examination that much of the evil lay in her 
gum, I persuaded her to attack the disorder there. She has 
accordingly had three teeth drawn, and is decidedly better, 
but her nerves are a good deal deranged. She can only 
speak in a whisper and fainted away twice this morning on 
poor Arthur’s trying to suppress a cough. He, I am happy to 
say, is tolerably well though more languid than I like and I 
fear for his liver. I have heard nothing of Sidney since your 
being together in town, but conclude his scheme to the Isle 
of Wight has not taken place or we should have seen him in 
his way. Most sincerely do we wish you a good season at 
Sanditon, and though we cannot contribute to your Beau 
Monde in person, we are doing our utmost to send you 
company worth having and think we may safely reckon on 
securing you two large families, one a rich West Indian 
from Surrey, the other a most respectable Girls Boarding 
School, or Academy, from Camberwell. I will not tell you 
how many people I have employed in the business — Wheel 


within wheel — but success more than repays. Yours most 
affectionately.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Parker, as he finished. “Though I dare 
say Sidney might find something extremely entertaining in 
this letter and make us laugh for half an hour together, I 
declare I, by myself, can see nothing in it but what is either 
very pitiable or very creditable. With all their sufferings, 
you perceive how much they are occupied in promoting the 
good of others! So anxious for Sanditon! Two large families 
one for Prospect House probably, the other for Number two 
Denham place or the end house of the Terrace, with extra 
beds at the hotel. I told you my sister were excellent 
women, Miss Heywood.” 

“And I am sure they must be very extraordinary ones,” 
said Charlotte. “I am astonished at the cheerful style of the 
letter, considering the state in which both sisters appear to 
be. Three teeth drawn at once — frightful! Your sister 
Diana seems almost as ill as possible, but those three teeth 
of your sister Susan’s are more distressing than all the 
rest.” 

“Oh, they are so used to the operation — to every 
operation — and have such fortitude!” 

“Your sisters know what they are about, I dare say, but 
their measures seem to touch on extremes. I feel that in 
any illness Jshould be so anxious for professional advice, so 
very little venturesome for myself or anybody I loved! But 
then, we have been so healthy a family that I can be no 
judge of what the habit of self-doctoring may do.” 

“Why to own the truth,” said Mrs. Parker, “I do think the 
Miss Parkers carry it too far sometimes. And so do you, my 
love, you know. You often think they would be better if they 
would leave themselves more alone and especially Arthur. I 
know you think it a great pity they should give him such a 
turn for being ill.” 

“Well, well, my dear Mary, I grant you, it is unfortunate 
for poor Arthur that at his time of life he should be 


encouraged to give way to indisposition. It is bad that he 
should be fancying himself too sickly for any profession and 
sit down at one and twenty, on the interest of his own little 
fortune, without any idea of attempting to improve it or of 
engaging in any occupation that may be of use to himself or 
others. But let us talk of pleasanter things. These two large 
families are just what we wanted. But here is something at 
hand pleasanter still — Morgan with his ‘Dinner on table.” 


Chapter 6 


The party were very soon moving after dinner. Mr. Parker 
could not be satisfied without an early visit to the library 
and the library subscription book; and Charlotte was glad 
to see as much and as quickly as possible where all was 
new. They were out in the very quietest part of a watering- 
place day, when the important business of dinner or of 
sitting after dinner was going on in almost every inhabited 
lodging. Here and there might be seen a solitary elderly 
man, who was forced to move early and walk for health; but 
in general, it was a thorough pause of company, it was 
emptiness and tranquillity on the Terrace, the cliffs and the 
sands. 

The shops were deserted. The straw hats and pendant 
lace seemed left to their fate both within the house and 
without, and Mrs. Whitby at the library was sitting in her 
inner room, reading one of her own novels for want of 
employment. The list of subscribers was but commonplace. 
The Lady Denham, Miss Brereton, Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Sir 
Edward Denham and Miss Denham, whose names might be 
said to lead off the season, were followed by nothing better 
than: Mrs. Mathews, Miss Mathews, Miss E. Mathews, Miss 
H. Mathews; Dr. and Mrs. Brown; Mr. Richard Pratt; 
Lieutenant Smith R.N.; Captain Little Limehouse; Mrs. Jane 
Fisher, Miss Fisher, Miss Scroggs; Reverend Mr. Hanking; 
Mr. Beard, Solicitor, Grays Inn; Mrs. Davis and Miss 
Merryweather. 

Mr. Parker could not but feel that the list was not only 
without distinction but less numerous than he had hoped. It 
was but July, however, and August and September were the 
months. And besides, the promised large families from 
Surrey and Camberwell were an ever-ready consolation. 


Mrs. Whitby came forward without delay from her 
literary recess, delighted to see Mr. Parker, whose manners 
recommended him to everybody, and they were fully 
occupied in their various civilities and communications, 
while Charlotte, having added her name to the list as the 
first offering to the success of the season, was busy in some 
immediate purchases for the further good of everybody, as 
soon as Miss Whitby could be hurried down from her 
toilette, with all her glossy curls and smart trinkets, to wait 
on her. 

The library, of course, afforded everything: all the useless 
things in the world that could not be done without; and 
among so many pretty temptations, and with so much good 
will for Mr. Parker to encourage expenditure, Charlotte 
began to feel that she must check herself — or rather she 
reflected that at two and twenty there could be no excuse 
for her doing otherwise — and that it would not do for her 
to be spending all her money the very first evening. She 
took up a book; it happened to be a volume of Camilla. She 
had not Camilla’s youth, and had no intention of having her 
distress; so, she turned from the drawers of rings and 
brooches, repressed further solicitation and paid for what 
she had bought. 

For her particular gratification, they were then to take a 
turn on the cliff; but as they quitted the library they were 
met by two ladies whose arrival made an alteration 
necessary: Lady Denham and Miss Brereton. They had been 
to Trafalgar House and been directed thence to the library; 
and though Lady Denham was a great deal too active to 
regard the walk of a mile as anything requiring rest, and 
talked of going home again directly, the Parkers knew that 
to be pressed into their house and obliged to take her tea 
with them would suit her best; and therefore the stroll on 
the cliff gave way to an immediate return home. 

“No, no,” said her Ladyship. “I will not have you hurry 
your tea on my account. I know you like your tea late. My 


early hours are not to put my neighbours to inconvenience. 
No, no, Miss Clara and I will get back to our own tea. We 
came out with no other thought. We wanted just to see you 
and make sure of your being really come, but we get back 
to our own tea.” 

She went on however towards Trafalgar House and took 
possession of the drawing room very quietly without 
seeming to hear a word of Mrs. Parker’s orders to the 
servant, as they entered, to bring tea directly. Charlotte 
was fully consoled for the loss of her walk by finding herself 
in company with those whom the conversation of the 
morning had given her a great curiosity to see. She 
observed them well. Lady Denham was of middle height, 
stout, upright and alert in her motions, with a shrewd eye 
and self-satisfied air but not an unagreeable countenance; 
and though her manner was rather downright and abrupt, 
as of a person who valued herself on being free-spoken, 
there was a good humour and cordiality about her — a 
civility and readiness to be acquainted with Charlotte 
herself, and a heartiness of welcome towards her old 
friends, which was inspiring the good will, she seemed to 
feel. And as for Miss Brereton, her appearance so 
completely justified Mr. Parker’s praise that Charlotte 
thought she had never beheld a more lovely or more 
interesting young woman. 

Elegantly tall, regularly handsome, with great delicacy of 
complexion and soft blue eyes, a sweetly modest and yet 
naturally graceful address, Charlotte could see in her only 
the most perfect representation of whatever heroine might 
be most beautiful and bewitching in all the numerous 
volumes they had left behind on Mrs. Whitby’s shelves. 
Perhaps it might be partly owing to her having just issued 
from a circulating library but she could not separate the 
idea of a complete heroine from Clara Brereton. Her 
situation with Lady Denham so very much in favour of it! 
She seemed placed with her on purpose to be ill-used. Such 


poverty and dependence joined to such beauty and merit 
seemed to leave no choice in the business. 

These feelings were not the result of any spirit of 
romance in Charlotte herself. No, she was a very sober- 
minded young lady, sufficiently well-read in novels to 
supply her imagination with amusement, but not at all 
unreasonably influenced by them; and while she pleased 
herself the first five minutes with fancying the persecution 
which ought to be the lot of the interesting Clara, 
especially in the form of the most barbarous conduct on 
Lady Denham’s side, she found no reluctance to admit from 
subsequent observation that they appeared to be on very 
comfortable terms. She could see nothing worse in Lady 
Denham than the sort of old-fashioned formality of always 
calling her Miss Clara; nor anything objectionable in the 
degree of observance and attention which Clara paid. On 
one side it seemed protecting kindness, on the other 
grateful and affectionate respect. 

The conversation turned entirely upon Sanditon, its 
present number of visitants and the chances of a good 
season. It was evident that Lady Denham had more anxiety, 
more fears of loss, than her coadjutor. She wanted to have 
the place fill faster and seemed to have many harassing 
apprehensions of the lodgings being in some instances 
underlet. Miss Diana Parker’s two large families were not 
forgotten. 

“Very good, very good,” said her Ladyship. “A West Indy 
family and a school. That sounds well. That will bring 
money.” 

“No people spend more freely, I believe, than West 
Indians,” observed Mr. Parker. 

“Aye, so I have heard; and because they have full purses 
fancy themselves equal, may be, to your old country 
families. But then, they who scatter their money so freely 
never think of whether they may not be doing mischief by 
raising the price of things. And I have heard that’s very 


much the case with your West-injines. And if they come 
among us to raise the price of our necessaries of life, we 
Shall not much thank them, Mr. Parker.” 

“My dear Madam, they can only raise the price of 
consumable articles by such an extraordinary demand for 
them and such a diffusion of money among us as must do us 
more good than harm. Our butchers and bakers and traders 
in general cannot get rich without bringing prosperity to 
us. If they do not gain, our rents must be insecure; and in 
proportion to their profit must be ours eventually in the 
increased value of our houses.” 

“Oh! well. But I should not like to have butcher’s meat 
raised, though. And I shall keep it down as long as I can. 
Aye, that young lady smiles, I see. I dare say she thinks me 
an odd sort of creature; but she will come to care about 
such matters herself in time. Yes, yes, my dear, depend 
upon it, you will be thinking of the price of butcher’s meat 
in time, though you may not happen to have quite such a 
servants’ hall to feed as I have. And I do believe those are 
best off that have fewest servants. I am not a woman of 
parade as all the world knows, and if it was not for what I 
owe to poor Mr. Hollis’s memory, I should never keep up 
Sanditon House as I do. It is not for my own pleasure. Well, 
Mr. Parker, and the other is a boarding school, a French 
boarding school, is it? No harm in that. They’ll stay their six 
weeks. And out of such a number, who knows but some may 
be consumptive and want asses’ milk; and I have two milch 
asses at this present time. But perhaps the little Misses 
may hurt the furniture. I hope they will have a good sharp 
governess to look after them.” 

Poor Mr. Parker got no more credit from Lady Denham 
than he had from his sisters for the object which had taken 
him to Willingden. 

“Lord! my dear sir,” she cried. “How could you think of 
such a thing? I am very sorry you met with your accident, 
but upon my word, you deserved it. Going after a doctor! 


Why, what should we do with a doctor here? It would be 
only encouraging our servants and the poor to fancy 
themselves ill if there was a doctor at hand. Oh! pray, let us 
have none of the tribe at Sanditon. We go on very well as 
we are. There is the sea and the downs and my milch asses. 
And I have told Mrs. Whitby that if anybody inquires for a 
chamber-horse, they may be supplied at a fair rate — poor 
Mr. Hollis’s chamber-horse as good as new — and what can 
people want for more? Here have I lived seventy good years 
in the world and never took physic above twice and never 
saw the face of a doctor in all my life on my own account. 
And I verily believe if my poor dear Sir Harry had never 
seen one neither, he would have been alive now. Ten fees, 
one after another, did the man take who sent him out of the 
world. I beseech you Mr. Parker, no doctors here.” 

The tea things were brought in. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Parker — you should not indeed — 
why would you do so? I was just upon the point of wishing 
you good evening. But since you are so very neighbourly, I 
believe Miss Clara and I must stay.” 


Chapter 7 


The popularity of the Parkers brought them some visitors 
the very next morning; amongst them, Sir Edward Denham 
and his sister who, having been at Sanditon House, drove 
on to pay their compliments; and the duty of letter writing 
being accomplished, Charlotte was settled with Mrs. Parker 
in the drawing room in time to see them all. The Denhams 
were the only ones to excite particular attention. Charlotte 
was glad to complete her knowledge of the family by an 
introduction to them; and found them, the better half at 
least — for while single, the gentleman may sometimes be 
thought the better half of the pair — not unworthy of 
notice. Miss Denham was a fine young woman, but cold and 
reserved, giving the idea of one who felt her consequence 
with pride and her poverty with discontent, and who was 
immediately gnawed by the want of a handsomer equipage 
than the simple gig in which they travelled, and which their 
groom was leading about still in her sight. Sir Edward was 
much her superior in air and manner — certainly 
handsome, but yet more to be remarked for his very good 
address and wish of paying attention and giving pleasure. 
He came into the room remarkably well, talked much — 
and very much to Charlotte, by whom he chanced to be 
placed — and she soon perceived that he had a fine 
countenance, a most pleasing gentleness of voice and a 
great deal of conversation. She liked him. Sober-minded as 
she was, she thought him agreeable and did not quarrel 
with the suspicion of his finding her equally so, which 
would arise from his evidently disregarding his sister’s 
motion to go, and persisting in his station and his 
discourse. I make no apologies for my heroine’s vanity. If 
there are young ladies in the world at her time of life more 


dull of fancy and more careless of pleasing, I know them 
not and never wish to know them. 

At last, from the low French windows of the drawing 
room which commanded the road and all the paths across 
the down, Charlotte and Sir Edward as they sat could not 
but observe Lady Denham and Miss Brereton walking by — 
and there was instantly a slight change in Sir Edward’s 
countenance — with an anxious glance after them as they 
proceeded — followed by an early proposal to his sister — 
not merely for moving, but for walking on together to the 
Terrace — which altogether gave a hasty turn to Charlotte’s 
fancy, cured her of her half-hour’s fever, and placed her in a 
more capable state of judging, when Sir Edward was gone, 
of how agreeable he had actually been. “Perhaps there was 
a good deal in his air and address; and his title did him no 
harm.” 

She was very soon in his company again. The first object 
of the Parkers, when their house was cleared of morning 
visitors, was to get out themselves. The Terrace was the 
attraction to all. Everybody who walked must begin with 
the Terrace; and there, seated on one of the two green 
benches by the gravel walk, they found the united Denham 
party; but though united in the gross, very distinctly 
divided again — the two superior ladies being at one end of 
the bench, and Sir Edward and Miss Brereton at the other. 
Charlotte’s first glance told her that Sir Edward’s air was 
that of a lover. There could be no doubt of his devotion to 
Clara. How Clara received it was less obvious, but she was 
inclined to think not very favourably; for though sitting thus 
apart with him (which probably she might not have been 
able to prevent) her air was calm and grave. 

That the young lady at the other end of the bench was 
doing penance was indubitable. The difference in Miss 
Denham’s countenance, the change from Miss Denham 
sitting in cold grandeur in Mrs. Parker’s drawing room, to 
be kept from silence by the efforts of others, to Miss 


Denham at Lady Denham’s elbow, listening and talking with 
smiling attention or solicitous eagerness, was very striking 
— and very amusing — or very melancholy, just as satire or 
morality might prevail. Miss Denham’s character was 
pretty well decided with Charlotte. Sir Edward’s required 
longer observation. He surprised her by quitting Clara 
immediately on their all joining and agreeing to walk, and 
by addressing his attentions entirely to herself. 

Stationing himself close by her, he seemed to mean to 
detach her as much as possible from the rest of the party 
and to give her the whole of his conversation. He began, in 
a tone of great taste and feeling, to talk of the sea and the 
sea shore; and ran with energy through all the usual 
phrases employed in praise of their sublimity and 
descriptive of the undescribable emotions they excite in the 
mind of sensibility. The terrific grandeur of the ocean in a 
storm, its glass surface in a calm, its gulls and its samphire 
and the deep fathoms of its abysses, its quick vicissitudes, 
its direful deceptions, its mariners tempting it in sunshine 
and overwhelmed by the sudden tempest, all were eagerly 
and fluently touched — rather commonplace perhaps, but 
doing very well from the lips of a handsome Sir Edward — 
and she could not but think him a man of feeling — till he 
began to stagger her by the number of his quotations and 
the bewilderment of some of his sentences. 

“Do you remember,” said he, “Scott’s beautiful lines on 
the sea? Oh! what a description they convey! They are 
never out of my thoughts when I walk here. That man who 
can read them unmoved must have the nerves of an 
assassin! Heaven defend me from meeting such a man 
unarmed.” 

“What description do you mean?” said Charlotte. “I 
remember none at this moment, of the sea, in either of 
Scott’s poems.” 

“Do you not indeed? Nor can I exactly recall the 
beginning at this moment. But you cannot have forgotten 


his description of woman — 

‘Oh! Woman in our hours of ease—’ 

“Delicious! Delicious! Had he written nothing more, he 
would have been immortal. And then again, that 
unequalled, unrivalled address to parental affection — 


‘Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven’ etc. 


“But while we are on the subject of poetry, what think 
you, Miss Heywood, of Burns’s lines to his Mary? Oh! there 
is pathos to madden one! If ever there was a man who felt, 
it was Burns. Montgomery has all the fire of poetry, 
Wordsworth has the true soul of it, Campbell in his 
pleasures of hope has touched the extreme of our 
sensations—’Like angel’s visits, few and far between.’ Can 
you conceive anything more subduing, more melting, more 
fraught with the deep sublime than that line? But Burns — I 
confess my sense of his pre-eminence, Miss Heywood. If 
Scott has a fault, it is the want of passion. Tender, elegant, 
descriptive but tame. The man who cannot do justice to the 
attributes of woman is my contempt. Sometimes indeed a 
flash of feeling seems to irradiate him, as in the lines we 
were speaking of—’Oh. Woman in our hours of ease’ — . 
But Burns is always on fire. His soul was the altar in which 
lovely woman sat enshrined, his spirit truly breathed the 
immortal incense which is her due.” 

“IT have read several of Burns’s poems with great 
delight,” said Charlotte as soon as she had time to speak. 
“But I am not poetic enough to separate a man’s poetry 
entirely from his character; and poor Burns’s known 
irregularities greatly interrupt my enjoyment of his lines. I 
have difficulty in depending on the truth of his feelings as a 
lover. I have not faith in the sincerity of the affections of a 
man of his description. He felt and he wrote and he forgot.” 


“Oh! no, no,” exclaimed Sir Edward in an ecstasy. “He 
was all ardour and truth! His genius and his susceptibilities 
might lead him into some aberrations but who is perfect? It 
were hyper-criticism, it were pseudo-philosophy to expect 
from the soul of high-toned genius the grovellings of a 
common mind. The coruscations of talent, elicited by 
impassioned feeling in the breast of man, are perhaps 
incompatible with some of the prosaic decencies of life; nor 
can you, loveliest Miss Heywood,” speaking with an air of 
deep sentiment, “nor can any woman be a fair judge of 
what a man may be propelled to say, write or do by the 
sovereign impulses of illimitable ardour.” 

This was very fine, but if Charlotte understood it at all, 
not very moral; and being moreover by no means pleased 
with his extraordinary style of compliment, she gravely 
answered, “I really know nothing of the matter. This is a 
charming day. The wind, I fancy, must be southerly.” 

“Happy, happy wind, to engage Miss Heywood’s 
thoughts!” 

She began to think him downright silly. His choosing to 
walk with her, she had learnt to understand. It was done to 
pique Miss Brereton. She had read it, in an anxious glance 
or two on his side; but why he should talk so much 
nonsense, unless he could do no better, was unintelligible. 
He seemed very sentimental, very full of some feeling or 
other, and very much addicted to all the newest-fashioned 
hard words, had not a very clear brain, she presumed, and 
talked a good deal by rote. The future might explain him 
further. But when there was a proposition for going into the 
library, she felt that she had had quite enough of Sir 
Edward for one morning and very gladly accepted Lady 
Denham’s invitation of remaining on the Terrace with her. 

The others all left them, Sir Edward with looks of very 
gallant despair in tearing himself away, and they united 
their agreeableness — that is, Lady Denham, like a true 
great lady, talked and talked only of her own concerns, and 


Charlotte listened, amused in considering the contrast 
between her two companions. Certainly there was no strain 
of doubtful sentiment nor any phrase of difficult 
interpretation in Lady Denham’s discourse. Taking hold of 
Charlotte’s arm with the ease of one who felt that any 
notice from her was an honour, and communicative from 
the influence of the same conscious importance or a natural 
love of talking, she immediately said in a tone of great 
satisfaction and with a look of arch sagacity, “Miss Esther 
wants me to invite her and her brother to spend a week 
with me at Sanditon House, as I did last summer. But I 
shan’t. She has been trying to get round me every way with 
her praise of this and her praise of that; but I saw what she 
was about. I saw through it all. I am not very easily taken 
in, my dear.” 

Charlotte could think of nothing more harmless to be 
said than the simple enquiry of “Sir Edward and Miss 
Denham?” 

“Yes, my dear. My young folks, as I call them sometimes, 
for I take them very much by the hand. I had them with me 
last summer, about this time, for a week; from Monday to 
Monday; and very delighted and thankful they were. For 
they are very good young people, my dear. I would not have 
you think that I only notice them for poor dear Sir Harry’s 
sake. No, no; they are very deserving themselves or, trust 
me, they would not be so much in my company. I am not the 
woman to help anybody blindfold. I always take care to 
know what I am about and who I have to deal with before I 
stir a finger. I do not think I was ever over-reached in my 
life. And that is a good deal for a woman to say that has 
been married twice. Poor dear Sir Harry, between 
ourselves, thought at first to have got more. But, with a bit 
of a sigh, he is gone, and we must not find fault with the 
dead. Nobody could live happier together than us and he 
was a very honourable man, quite the gentleman of ancient 


family. And when he died, I gave Sir Edward his gold 
watch.” 

She said this with a look at her companion which implied 
its right to produce a great impression; and seeing no 
rapturous astonishment in Charlotte’s countenance, added 
quickly, “He did not bequeath it to his nephew, my dear. It 
was no bequest. It was not in the will. He only told me, and 
that but once, that he should wish his nephew to have his 
watch; but it need not have been binding if I had not chose 
it.” 

“Very kind indeed! Very handsome!” said Charlotte, 
absolutely forced to affect admiration. 

“Yes, my dear, and it is not the only kind thing I have 
done by him. I have been a very liberal friend to Sir 
Edward. And poor young man, he needs it bad enough. For 
though I am only the dowager, my dear, and he is the heir 
things do not stand between us in the way they commonly 
do between those two parties. Not a shilling do I receive 
from the Denham estate. Sir Edward has no payments to 
make me. He don’t stand uppermost, believe me. It is J that 
help him.” 

“Indeed! He is a very fine young man, particularly 
elegant in his address.” 

This was said chiefly for the sake of saying something, 
but Charlotte directly saw that it was laying her open to 
suspicion by Lady Denham’s giving a shrewd glance at her 
and replying, “Yes, yes, he is very well to look at. And it is 
to be hoped that some lady of large fortune will think so, 
for Sir Edward must marry for money. He and I often talk 
that matter over. A handsome young fellow like him will go 
smirking and smiling about and paying girls compliments, 
but he knows he must marry for money. And Sir Edward is 
a very steady young man in the main and has got very good 
notions. 

“Sir Edward Denham,” said Charlotte, “with such 
personal advantages may be almost sure of getting a 


woman of fortune, if he chooses it.” 

This glorious sentiment seemed quite to remove 
suspicion. 

“Aye my dear, that’s very sensibly said,” cried Lady 
Denham. “And if we could but get a young heiress to 
Sanditon! But heiresses are monstrous scarce! I do not 
think we have had an heiress here or even a co-heiress 
since Sanditon has been a public place. Families come after 
families but, as far as I can learn, it is not one in a hundred 
of them that have any real property, landed or funded. An 
income perhaps, but no property. Clergymen maybe, or 
lawyers from town, or half-pay officers, or widows with only 
a jointure. And what good can such people do anybody? — 
except just as they take our empty houses and, between 
ourselves, I think they are great fools for not staying at 
home. Now if we could get a young heiress to be sent here 
for her health and if she was ordered to drink asses’ milk I 
could supply her and, as soon as she got well, have her fall 
in love with Sir Edward!” 

“That would be very fortunate indeed.” 

“And Miss Esther must marry somebody of fortune too. 
She must get a rich husband. Ah, young ladies that have no 
money are very much to be pitied! But,” after a short 
pause, “if Miss Esther thinks to talk me into inviting them 
to come and stay at Sanditon House, she will find herself 
mistaken. Matters are altered with me since last summer, 
you know. I have Miss Clara with me now which makes a 
great difference.” 

She spoke this so seriously that Charlotte instantly saw 
in it the evidence of real penetration and prepared for some 
fuller remarks; but it was followed only by, “I have no fancy 
for having my house as full as an hotel. I should not choose 
to have my two housemaids’ time taken up all the morning 
in dusting out bed-rooms. They have Miss Clara’s room to 
put to rights as well as my own every day. If they had hard 
places, they would want higher wages.” 


For objections of this nature, Charlotte was not 
prepared. She found it so impossible even to affect 
sympathy that she could say nothing. Lady Denham soon 
added, with great glee, “And besides all this, my dear, am I 
to be filling my house to the prejudice of Sanditon? If 
people want to be by the sea, why don’t they take lodgings? 
Here are a great many empty houses — three on this very 
Terrace — no fewer than three lodging papers staring me in 
the face at this very moment, Numbers three, four and 
eight. Eight, the corner house, may be too large for them, 
but either of the two others are nice little snug houses, very 
fit for a young gentleman and his sister. And so, my dear, 
the next time Miss Esther begins talking about the 
dampness of Denham park and the good bathing always 
does her, I shall advise them to come and take one of these 
lodgings for a fortnight. Don’t you think that will be very 
fair? Charity begins at home, you know.” 

Charlotte’s feelings were divided between amusement 
and indignation — but indignation had the larger and the 
increasing share. She kept her countenance and she kept a 
civil silence. She could not carry her forbearance farther; 
but without attempting to listen longer, and only conscious 
that Lady Denham was still talking on in the same way, 
allowed her thoughts to form themselves into such a 
meditation as this: 

“She is thoroughly mean. I had not expected anything so 
bad. Mr. Parker spoke too mildly of her. His judgement is 
evidently not to be trusted. His own good nature misleads 
him. He is too kind-hearted to see clearly. I must judge for 
myself. And their very connection prejudices him. He has 
persuaded her to engage in the same speculation, and 
because their object in that line is the same, he fancies she 
feels like him in others. But she is very, very mean. I can 
see no good in her. Poor Miss Brereton! And she makes 
everybody mean about her. This poor Sir Edward and his 
sister — how far nature meant them to be respectable I 


cannot tell — but they are obliged to be mean in their 
servility to her. And I am mean, too, in giving her my 
attention with the appearance of coinciding with her. Thus 
it is, when rich people are sordid.” 


Chapter 8 


The two ladies continued walking together till rejoined by 
the others, who, as they issued from the library, were 
followed by a young Whitby running off with five volumes 
under his arm to Sir Edward’s gig; and Sir Edward, 
approaching Charlotte, said, “You may perceive what has 
been our occupation. My sister wanted my counsel in the 
selection of some books. We have many leisure hours and 
read a great deal. I am no indiscriminate novel reader. The 
mere trash of the common circulating library I hold in the 
highest contempt. You will never hear me advocating those 
puerile emanations which detail nothing but discordant 
principles incapable of amalgamation, or those vapid 
tissues of ordinary occurrences, from which no useful 
deductions can be drawn. In vain may we put them into a 
literary alembic; we distil nothing which can add to 
science. You understand me, I am sure?” 

“T am not quite certain that I do. But if you will describe 
the sort of novels which you do approve, I dare say it will 
give me a clearer idea.” 

“Most willingly, fair questioner. The novels which I 
approve are such as display human nature with grandeur; 
such as show her in the sublimities of intense feeling; such 
as exhibit the progress of strong passion from the first 
germ of incipient susceptibility to the utmost energies of 
reason half-dethroned — where we see the strong spark of 
woman’s Captivations elicit such fire in the soul of man as 
leads him — though at the risk of some aberration — from 
the strict line of primitive obligations to hazard all, dare all, 
achieve all to obtain her. Such are the works which I peruse 
with delight and, I hope I may say, with amelioration. They 
hold forth the most splendid portraitures of high 
conceptions, unbounded views,  illimitable ardour, 


indomitable decision. And even when the event is mainly 
anti-prosperous to the high-toned machinations of the 
prime character, the potent, pervading hero of the story, it 
leaves us full of generous emotions for him; our hearts are 
paralysed. T’were pseudo-philosophy to assert that we do 
not feel more enwrapped by the brilliancy of his career 
than by the tranquil and morbid virtues of any opposing 
character. Our approbation of the latter is but 
eleemosynary. These are the novels which enlarge the 
primitive capabilities of the heart; and which it cannot 
impugn the sense or be any dereliction of the character of 
the most anti-puerile man, to be conversant with.” 

“If I understand you aright,” said Charlotte, “our taste in 
novels is not at all the same.” 

And here they were obliged to part, Miss Denham being 
much too tired of them all to stay any longer. 

The truth was that Sir Edward, whom circumstances had 
confined very much to one spot, had read more sentimental 
novels than agreed with him. His fancy had been early 
caught by all the impassioned and most exceptionable parts 
of Richardson’s, and such authors as had since appeared to 
tread in Richardson’s steps, so far as man’s determined 
pursuit of woman in defiance of every opposition of feeling 
and convenience was concerned, had since occupied the 
greater part of his literary hours, and formed his character. 
With a perversity of judgement which must be attributed to 
his not having by nature a very strong head, the graces, the 
spirit, the sagacity and the perseverance of the villain of 
the story out-weighed all his absurdities and all his 
atrocities with Sir Edward. With him such conduct was 
genius, fire and feeling. It interested and inflamed him. And 
he was always more anxious for its success, and mourned 
over its discomfitures with more tenderness, than could 
ever have been contemplated by the authors. 

Though he owed many of his ideas to this sort of reading, 
it would be unjust to say that he read nothing else or that 


his language was not formed on a more general knowledge 
of modern literature. He read all the essays, letters, tours 
and criticisms of the day; and with the same ill-luck which 
made him derive only false principles from lessons of 
morality, and incentives to vice from the history of its 
overthrow, he gathered only hard words and involved 
sentences from the style of our most approved writers. 

Sir Edward’s great object in life was to be seductive. 
With such personal advantages as he knew himself to 
possess, and such talents as he did also give himself credit 
for, he regarded it as his duty. He felt that he was formed to 
be a dangerous man, quite in the line of the Lovelaces. The 
very name of Sir Edward, he thought, carried some degree 
of fascination with it. To be generally gallant and assiduous 
about the fair, to make fine speeches to every pretty girl, 
was but the inferior part of the character he had to play. 
Miss Heywood, or any other young woman with any 
pretensions to beauty, he was entitled (according to his own 
view of society) to approach with high compliment and 
rhapsody on the slightest acquaintance. But it was Clara 
alone on whom he had serious designs; it was Clara whom 
he meant to seduce. 

Her seduction was quite determined on. Her situation in 
every way called for it. She was his rival in Lady Denham’s 
favour; she was young, lovely and dependent. He had very 
early seen the necessity of the case, and had now been long 
trying with cautious assiduity to make an impression on her 
heart and to undermine her principles. Clara saw through 
him and had not the least intention of being seduced; but 
she bore with him patiently enough to confirm the sort of 
attachment which her personal charms had raised. A 
greater degree of discouragement indeed would not have 
affected Sir Edward. He was armed against the highest 
pitch of disdain or aversion. If she could not be won by 
affection, he must carry her off. He knew his business. 
Already had he had many musings on the subject. If he 


were constrained so to act, he must naturally wish to strike 
out something new, to exceed those who had gone before 
him; and he felt a strong curiosity to ascertain whether the 
neighbourhood of Timbuctoo might not afford some solitary 
house adapted for Clara’s reception. But the expense, alas! 
of measures in that masterly style was ill-suited to his 
purse; and prudence obliged him to prefer the quietest sort 
of ruin and disgrace for the object of his affections to the 
more renowned. 


Chapter 9 


One day, soon after Charlotte’s arrival at Sanditon, she had 
the pleasure of seeing, just as she ascended from the sands 
to the Terrace, a gentleman’s carriage with post horses 
standing at the door of the hotel, as very lately arrived and 
by the quantity of luggage being taken off, bringing, it 
might be hoped, some respectable family determined on a 
long residence. 

Delighted to have such good news for Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker, who had both gone home some time before, she 
proceeded to Trafalgar House with as much alacrity as 
could remain after having contended for the last two hours 
with a very fine wind blowing directly on shore. But she 
had not reached the littlhe lawn when she saw a lady 
walking nimbly behind her at no great distance; and 
convinced that it could be no acquaintance of her own, she 
resolved to hurry on and get into the house if possible 
before her. But the stranger’s pace did not allow this to be 
accomplished. Charlotte was on the steps and had rung, 
but the door was not opened, when the other crossed the 
lawn — and when the servant appeared, they were just 
equally ready for entering the house. 

The ease of the lady, her “How do you do, Morgan?” and 
Morgan’s looks on seeing her, were a moment’s 
astonishment; but another moment brought Mr. Parker into 
the hall to welcome the sister he had seen from the 
drawing room; and Charlotte was soon introduced to Miss 
Diana Parker. There was a great deal of surprise but still 
more pleasure in seeing her. Nothing could be kinder than 
her reception from both husband and wife. How did she 
come? And with whom? And they were so glad to find her 
equal to the journey! And that she was to belong to them 
was taken as a thing of course. 


Miss Diana Parker was about four and thirty, of middling 
height and slender; delicate looking rather than sickly; with 
an agreeable face and a very animated eye; her manners 
resembling her brother’s in their ease and frankness, 
though with more decision and less mildness in her tone. 
She began an account of herself without delay. Thanking 
them for their invitation but “that was quite out of the 
question for, they were all three come and meant to get into 
lodgings and make some stay.” 

“All three come! What! Susan and Arthur! Susan able to 
come too! This is better and better.” 

“Yes, we are actually all come. Quite unavoidable. 
Nothing else to be done. You shall hear all about it. But my 
dear Mary, send for the children, I long to see them.” 

“And how has Susan born the journey? And how is 
Arthur? And why do we not see him here with you?” 

“Susan has born it wonderfully. She had not a wink of 
sleep either the night before we set out or last night at 
Chichester, and as this is not so common with her as with 
me, I have had a thousand fears for her. But she has kept 
up wonderfully — no hysterics of consequence till we came 
within sight of poor old Sanditon and the attack was not 
very violent — nearly over by the time we reached your 
hotel so that we got her out of the carriage extremely well, 
with only Mr. Woodcock’s assistance. And when I left her 
she was directing the disposal of the luggage and helping 
old Sam uncord the trunks. She desired her best love with a 
thousand regrets at being so poor a creature that she could 
not come with me. And as for poor Arthur, he would not 
have been unwilling himself, but there is so much wind that 
I did not think he could safely venture for I am sure there is 
lumbago hanging about him; and so I helped him on with 
his great coat and sent him off to the Terrace to take us 
lodgings. Miss Heywood must have seen our carriage 
standing at the hotel. I knew Miss Heywood the moment I 
saw her before me on the down. My dear Tom, I am so glad 


to see you walk so well. Let me feel your ankle. That’s 
right; all right and clean. The play of your sinews a very 
little affected, barely perceptible. Well, now for the 
explanation of my being here. I told you in my letter of the 
two considerable families I was hoping to secure for you, 
the West Indians and the seminary.” 

Here Mr. Parker drew his chair still nearer to his sister 
and took her hand again most affectionately as he 
answered, “Yes, yes, how active and how kind you have 
been!” 

“The West Indians,” she continued, “whom I look upon as 
the most desirable of the two, as the best of the good, 
prove to be a Mrs. Griffiths and her family. I know them 
only through others. You must have heard me mention Miss 
Capper, the particular friend of my very particular friend 
Fanny Noyce. Now, Miss Capper is extremely intimate with 
a Mrs. Darling, who is on terms of constant correspondence 
with Mrs. Griffiths herself. Only a short chain, you see, 
between us, and not a link wanting. Mrs. Griffiths meant to 
go to the sea for her young people’s benefit, had fixed on 
the coast of Sussex, but was undecided as to the where, 
wanted something private, and wrote to ask the opinion of 
her friend, Mrs. Darling. Miss Capper happened to be 
staying with Mrs. Darling when Mrs. Griffiths’ letter 
arrived and was consulted on the question. She wrote the 
same day to Fanny Noyce and mentioned it to her; and 
Fanny, all alive for us, instantly took up her pen and 
forwarded the circumstance to me, except as to names — 
which have but lately transpired. There was but one thing 
for me to do. I answered Fanny’s letter by the same post 
and pressed for the recommendation of Sanditon. Fanny 
had feared your having no house large enough to receive 
such a family. But I seem to be spinning out my story to an 
endless length. You see how it was all managed. I had the 
pleasure of hearing soon afterwards, by the same simple 
link of connection, that Sanditon had been recommended 


by Mrs. Darling, and that the West Indians were very much 
disposed to go thither. This was the state of the case when I 
wrote to you. But two days ago — yes, the day before 
yesterday — I heard again from Fanny Noyce, saying that 
she had heard from Miss Capper, who by a letter from Mrs. 
Darling understood that Mrs. Griffiths had expressed 
herself in a letter to Mrs. Darling more doubtingly on the 
subject of Sanditon. Am I clear? I would be anything rather 
than not clear.” 

“Oh, perfectly, perfectly. Well?” 

“The reason of this hesitation was her having no 
connections in the place, and no means of ascertaining that 
she should have good accommodations on arriving there; 
and she was particularly careful and scrupulous on all 
those matters, more on account of a certain Miss Lambe, a 
young lady — probably a niece — under her care, than on 
her own account, or her daughters’. Miss Lambe has an 
immense fortune, richer than all the rest, and very delicate 
health. One sees clearly enough by all this the sort of 
woman Mrs. Griffiths must be: as helpless and indolent as 
wealth and a hot climate are apt to make us. But we are not 
born to equal energy. What was to be done? I had a few 
moments’ indecision, whether to offer to write to you, or to 
Mrs. Whitby, to secure them a house; but neither pleased 
me. I hate to employ others when I am equal to act myself; 
and my conscience told me that this was an occasion which 
called for me. Here was a family of helpless invalids whom I 
might essentially serve. I sounded Susan. The same thought 
had occurred to her. Arthur made no difficulties. Our plan 
was arranged immediately, we were off yesterday morning 
at six, left Chichester at the same hour today, and here we 
are.” 

“Excellent! Excellent!” cried Mr. Parker. “Diana, you are 
unequalled in serving your friends and doing good to all the 
world. I know nobody like you. Mary, my love, is not she a 
wonderful creature? Well, and now, what house do you 


design to engage for them? What is the size of their 
family?” 

“TI do not at all know,” replied his sister, “have not the 
least idea, never heard any particulars; but I am very sure 
that the largest house at Sanditon cannot be too large. 
They are more likely to want a second. I shall take only one, 
however, and that but for a week certain. Miss Heywood, I 
astonish you. You hardly know what to make of me. I see by 
your looks that you are not used to such quick measures.” 

The words “Unaccountable officiousness! — Activity run 
mad!” had just passed through Charlotte’s mind, but a civil 
answer was easy. 

“T dare say I do look surprised,” said she, “because these 
are very great exertions, and I know what invalids both you 
and your sister are. 

“Invalids indeed. I trust there are not three people in 
England who have so sad a right to that appellation! But 
my dear Miss Heywood, we are sent into this world to be as 
extensively useful as possible, and where some degree of 
strength of mind is given, it is not a feeble body which will 
excuse us or incline us to excuse ourselves. The world is 
pretty much divided between the weak of mind and the 
strong; between those who can act and those who cannot; 
and it is the bounden duty of the capable to let no 
opportunity of being useful escape them. My sister’s 
complaints and mine are happily not often of a nature to 
threaten existence immediately. And as long as we can 
exert ourselves to be of use to others, I am convinced that 
the body is the better for the refreshment the mind 
receives in doing its duty. While I have been travelling with 
this object in view, I have been perfectly well.” 

The entrance of the children ended this little panegyric 
on her own disposition; and after having noticed and 
caressed them all, she prepared to go. 

“Cannot you dine with us? Is not it possible to prevail on 
you to dine with us?” was then the cry. And that being 


absolutely negatived, it was, “And when shall we see you 
again? And how can we be of use to you?” And Mr. Parker 
warmly offered his assistance in taking the house for Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

“T will come to you the moment I have dined,” said he, 
“and we will go about together.” 

But this was immediately declined. 

“No, my dear Tom, upon no account in the world shall 
you stir a step on any business of mine. Your ankle wants 
rest. I see by the position of your foot that you have used it 
too much already. No, I shall go about my house-taking 
directly. Our dinner is not ordered till six; and by that time I 
hope to have completed it. It is now only half past four. As 
to seeing me again today, I cannot answer for it. The others 
will be at the hotel all the evening and delighted to see you 
at any time; but as soon as I get back I shall hear what 
Arthur has done about our own lodgings, and probably the 
moment dinner is over shall be out again on business 
relative to them, for we hope to get into some lodgings or 
other and be settled after breakfast tomorrow. I have not 
much confidence in poor Arthur’s skill for lodging-taking, 
but he seemed to like the commission.” 

“T think you are doing too much,” said Mr. Parker. “You 
will knock yourself up. You should not move again after 
dinner.” 

“No, indeed you should not,” cried his wife, “for dinner is 
such a mere name with you all that it can do you no good. I 
know what your appetites are.” 

“My appetite is very much mended, I assure you, lately. I 
have been taking some bitters of my own decocting, which 
have done wonders. Susan never eats, I grant you; and just 
at present I shall want nothing. I never eat for about a 
week after a journey. But as for Arthur, he is only too much 
disposed for food. We are often obliged to check him.” 

“But you have not told me anything of the other family 
coming to Sanditon,” said Mr. Parker as he walked with her 


to the door of the house. “The Camberwell Seminary. Have 
we a good chance of them?” 

“Oh, certain. Quite certain. I had forgotten them for the 
moment. But I had a letter three days ago from my friend 
Mrs. Charles Dupuis, which assured me of Camberwell. 
Camberwell will be here to a certainty, and very soon. That 
good woman — I do not know her name — not being so 
wealthy and independent as Mrs. Griffiths, can travel and 
choose for herself. I will tell you how I got at her. Mrs. 
Charles Dupuis lives almost next door to a lady, who has a 
relation lately settled at Clapham, who actually attends the 
seminary and gives lessons on eloquence and Belles Lettres 
to some of the girls. I got this man a hare from one of 
Sidney’s friends; and he recommended Sanditon. Without 
my appearing however, Mrs. Charles Dupuis managed it 
all.” 


Chapter 10 


It was not a week since Miss Diana Parker had been told by 
her feelings, that the sea air would probably, in her present 
state, be the death of her; and now she was at Sanditon, 
intending to make some stay and without appearing to have 
the slightest recollection of having written or felt any such 
thing. It was impossible for Charlotte not to suspect a good 
deal of fancy in such an extraordinary state of health. 
Disorders and recoveries so very much out of the common 
way seemed more like the amusement of eager minds in 
want of employment, than of actual afflictions and relief. 
The Parkers were, no doubt, a family of imagination and 
quick feelings, and while the eldest brother found vent for 
his superfluity of sensation as a projector, the sisters were 
perhaps driven to dissipate theirs in the invention of odd 
complaints. 

The whole of their mental vivacity was evidently not so 
employed; part was laid out in a zeal for being useful. It 
would seem that they must either be very busy for the good 
of others or else extremely ill themselves. Some natural 
delicacy of constitution in fact, with an unfortunate turn for 
medicine, especially quack medicine, had given them an 
early tendency at various times, to various disorders; the 
rest of their sufferings was from fancy, the love of 
distinction and the love of the wonderful. They had 
charitable hearts and many amiable feelings; but a spirit of 
restless activity, and the glory of doing more than anybody 
else, had their share in every exertion of benevolence; and 
there was vanity in all they did, as well as in all they 
endured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker spent a great part of the evening at 
the hotel; but Charlotte had only two or three views of Miss 
Diana posting over the down after a house for this lady 


whom she had never seen, and who had never employed 
her. She was not made acquainted with the others till the 
following day, when, being removed into lodgings and all 
the party continuing quite well, their brother and sister and 
herself were entreated to drink tea with them. 

They were in one of the Terrace houses; and she found 
them arranged for the evening in a small neat drawing 
room, with a beautiful view of the sea if they had chosen it; 
but though it had been a very fair English summer day, not 
only was there no open window, but the sofa and the table, 
and the establishment in general was all at the other end of 
the room by a brisk fire. Miss Parker, whom, remembering 
the three teeth drawn in one day, Charlotte approached 
with a peculiar degree of respectful compassion, was not 
very unlike her sister in person or manner, though more 
thin and worn by illness and medicine, more relaxed in air 
and more subdued in voice. She talked, however, the whole 
evening as incessantly as Diana; and excepting that she sat 
with salts in her hand, took drops two or three times from 
one out of several phials already at home on the 
mantelpiece, and made a great many odd faces and 
contortions, Charlotte could perceive no symptoms of 
illness which she, in the boldness of her own good health, 
would not have undertaken to cure by putting out the fire, 
opening the window and disposing of the drops and the 
salts by means of one or the other. She had had 
considerable curiosity to see Mr. Arthur Parker; and having 
fancied him a very puny, delicate-looking young man, 
materially the smallest of a not very robust family, was 
astonished to find him quite as tall as his brother, and a 
great deal stouter, broad made and lusty, and with no other 
look of an invalid than a sodden complexion. 

Diana was evidently the chief of the family, principal 
mover and actor. She had been on her feet the whole 
morning, on Mrs. Griffiths’ business or their own, and was 
still the most alert of the three. Susan had only 


superintended their final removal from the hotel, bringing 
two heavy boxes herself, and Arthur had found the air so 
cold that he had merely walked from one house to the other 
as nimbly as he could, and boasted much of sitting by the 
fire till he had cooked up a very good one. Diana, whose 
exercise had been too domestic to admit of calculation but 
who, by her own account, had not once sat down during the 
space of seven hours, confessed herself a little tired. She 
had been too successful, however, for much fatigue; for not 
only had she, by walking and talking down a thousand 
difficulties, at last secured a proper house at eight guineas 
per week for Mrs. Griffiths; she had also opened so many 
treaties with cooks, housemaids, washerwomen and 
bathing women, that Mrs. Griffiths would have little more 
to do on her arrival than to wave her hand and collect them 
around her for choice. Her concluding effort in the cause, 
had been a few polite lines of information to Mrs. Griffiths 
herself, time not allowing for the circuitous train of 
intelligence which had been hitherto kept up; and she was 
now regaling in the delight of opening the first trenches of 
an acquaintance with such a powerful discharge of 
unexpected obligation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker and Charlotte had seen two post 
chaises crossing the down to the hotel as they were setting 
off, a joyful sight and full of speculation. The Miss Parkers 
and Arthur had also seen something; they could distinguish 
from their window that there was an arrival at the hotel, 
but not its amount. Their visitors answered for two hack 
chaises. Could it be the Camberwell Seminary? No, no. Had 
there been a third carriage, perhaps it might; but it was 
very generally agreed that two hack chaises could never 
contain a seminary. Mr. Parker was confident of another 
new family. 

When they were all finally seated, after some removals to 
look at the sea and the hotel, Charlotte’s place was by 
Arthur, who was sitting next to the fire with a degree of 


enjoyment which gave a good deal of merit to his civility in 
wishing her to take his chair. There was nothing dubious in 
her manner of declining it and he sat down again with 
much satisfaction. She drew back her chair to have all the 
advantage of his person as a screen, and was very thankful 
for every inch of back and _ shoulders beyond her 
preconceived idea. Arthur was heavy in eye as well as 
figure, but by no means indisposed to talk; and while the 
other four were chiefly engaged together, he evidently felt 
it no penance to have a fine young woman next to him, 
requiring in common politeness some attention — as his 
brother, who felt the decided want of some motive for 
action, some powerful object of animation for him, 
observed with considerable pleasure. 

Such was the influence of youth and bloom that he began 
even to make a sort of apology for having a fire. “We should 
not have had one at home,” said he, “but the sea air is 
always damp. I am not afraid of anything so much as 
damp.” 

“T am so fortunate,” said Charlotte, “as never to know 
whether the air is damp or dry. It has always some property 
that is wholesome and invigorating to me.” 

“T like the air too, as well as anybody can,” replied 
Arthur. “I am very fond of standing at an open window 
when there is no wind. But, unluckily, a damp air does not 
like me. It gives me the rheumatism. You are not rheumatic, 
I suppose?” 

“Not at all.” 

“That’s a great blessing. But perhaps you are nervous?” 

“No, I believe not. I have no idea that I am.” 

“T am very nervous. To say the truth, nerves are the 
worst part of my complaints in my opinion. My sisters think 
me bilious, but I doubt it.” 

“You are quite in the right to doubt it as long as you 
possibly can, I am sure.” 


“If I were bilious,” he continued, “you know, wine would 
disagree with me, but it always does me good. The more 
wine I drink in moderation the better I am. I am always 
best of an evening. If you had seen me today before dinner, 
you would have thought me a very poor creature.” 

Charlotte could believe it. She kept her countenance, 
however, and said, “As far as I can understand what 
nervous complaints are, I have a great idea of the efficacy 
of air and exercise for them — daily, regular exercise — and 
I should recommend rather more of it to you than I suspect 
you are in the habit of taking.” 

“Oh, Iam very fond of exercise myself,” he replied, “and 
I mean to walk a great deal while I am here, if the weather 
is temperate. I shall be out every morning before breakfast 
and take several turns upon the Terrace, and you will often 
see me at Trafalgar House.” 

“But you do not call a walk to Trafalgar House much 
exercise?” 

“Not as to mere distance, but the hill is so steep! Walking 
up that hill, in the middle of the day, would throw me into 
such a perspiration! You would see me all in a bath by the 
time I got there! I am very subject to perspiration, and 
there cannot be a surer sign of nervousness.” 

They were now advancing so deep in physics, that 
Charlotte viewed the entrance of the servant with the tea 
things as a very fortunate interruption. It produced a great 
and immediate change. The young man’s attentions were 
instantly lost. He took his own cocoa from the tray, which 
seemed provided with almost as many teapots as there 
were persons in company, Miss Parker drinking one sort of 
herb tea, and Miss Diana another and turning completely to 
the fire, sat coddling and cooking it to his own satisfaction 
and toasting some slices of bread, brought up ready- 
prepared in the toast rack — and till it was all done, she 
heard nothing of his voice but the murmuring of a few 
broken sentences of self-approbation and success. 


When his toils were over, however, he moved back his 
chair into as gallant a line as ever, and proved that he had 
not been working only for himself by his earnest invitation 
to her to take both cocoa and toast. She was already helped 
to tea, which surprised him, so totally self-engrossed had 
he been. 

“T thought I should have been in time,” said he, “but 
cocoa takes a great deal of boiling.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” replied Charlotte. “But I 
prefer tea.” 

“Then I will help myself,” said he. “A large dish of rather 
weak cocoa every evening agrees with me better than 
anything.” 

It struck her, however, as he poured out this rather weak 
cocoa, that it came forth in a very fine, dark-coloured 
stream; and at the same moment, his sisters both crying 
out, “Oh, Arthur, you get your cocoa stronger and stronger 
every evening,” with Arthur’s somewhat conscious reply of 
‘Tis rather stronger than it should be tonight,” — convinced 
her that Arthur was by no means so fond of being starved 
as they could desire, or as he felt proper himself. He was 
certainly very happy to turn the conversation on dry toast 
and hear no more of his sisters. 

“T hope you will eat some of this toast,” said he. “I reckon 
myself a very good toaster. I never burn my toasts, I never 
put them too near the fire at first. And yet, you see, there is 
not a corner but what is well browned. I hope you like dry 
toast. 

“With a reasonable quantity of butter spread over it, very 
much,” said Charlotte, “but not otherwise. 

“No more do I,” said he, exceedingly pleased. “We think 
quite alike there. So far from dry toast being wholesome, I 
think it a very bad thing for the stomach. Without a little 
butter to soften it, it hurts the coats of the stomach. I am 
sure it does. I will have the pleasure of spreading some for 
you directly, and afterwards I will spread some for myself. 


Very bad indeed for the coats of the stomach, but there is 
no convincing some people. It irritates and acts like a 
nutmeg grater.” 

He could not get command of the butter, however, 
without a struggle; his sisters accusing him of eating a 
great deal too much and declaring he was not to be trusted, 
and he maintaining that he only ate enough to secure the 
coats of his stomach, and besides, he only wanted it now 
for Miss Heywood. 

Such a plea must prevail. He got the butter and spread 
away for her with an accuracy of judgement which at least 
delighted himself. But when her toast was done and he took 
his own in hand, Charlotte could hardly contain herself as 
she saw him watching his sisters while he scrupulously 
scraped off almost as much butter as he put on, and then 
seizing an odd moment for adding a great dab just before it 
went into his mouth. Certainly, Mr. Arthur Parker’s 
enjoyments in invalidism were very different from his 
sisters — by no means so spiritualised. A good deal of 
earthy dross hung about him. Charlotte could not but 
suspect him of adopting that line of life principally for the 
indulgence of an indolent temper, and to be determined on 
having no disorders but such as called for warm rooms and 
good nourishment. 

In one particular, however, she soon found that he had 
caught something from them. “What!” said he. “Do you 
venture upon two dishes of strong green tea in one 
evening? What nerves you must have! How I envy you. 
Now, if I were to swallow only one such dish, what do you 
think its effect would be upon me?” 

“Keep you awake perhaps all night,” replied Charlotte, 
meaning to overthrow his attempts at surprise, by the 
grandeur of her own conceptions. 

“Oh, if that were all!” he exclaimed. “No. It acts on me 
like poison and would entirely take away the use of my 
right side before I had swallowed it five minutes. It sounds 


almost incredible, but it has happened to me so often that I 
cannot doubt it. The use of my right side is entirely taken 
away for several hours!” 

“It sounds rather odd to be sure,” answered Charlotte 
coolly, “but I dare say it would be proved to be the simplest 
thing in the world by those who have studied right sides 
and green tea scientifically and thoroughly understand all 
the possibilities of their action on each other.” 

Soon after tea, a letter was brought to Miss Diana Parker 
from the hotel. 

“From Mrs. Charles Dupuis,” said she, “some private 
hand.” 

And, having read a few lines, exclaimed aloud, “Well, this 
is very extraordinary! Very extraordinary indeed! That both 
should have the same name. Two Mrs. Griffiths! This is a 
letter of recommendation and introduction to me of the 
lady from Camberwell and her name happens to be Griffiths 
too.” 

A few more lines, however, and the colour rushed into 
her cheeks and with much perturbation, she added, “The 
oddest thing that ever was! A Miss Lambe too! A young 
West Indian of large fortune. But it cannot be the same. 
Impossible that it should be the same.” 

She read the letter aloud for comfort. It was merely to 
introduce the bearer, Mrs. Griffiths from Camberwell, and 
the three young ladies under her care, to Miss Diana 
Parker’s notice. Mrs. Griffiths, being a stranger at 
Sanditon, was anxious for a respectable introduction; and 
Mrs. Charles Dupuis, therefore, at the instance of the 
intermediate friend, provided her with this letter, knowing 
that she could not do her dear Diana a greater kindness 
than by giving her the means of being useful. “Mrs. 
Griffiths’ chief solicitude would be for the accommodation 
and comfort of one of the young ladies under her care, a 
Miss Lambe, a young West Indian of large fortune in 
delicate health.” 


It was very’ strange! Very remarkable! Very 
extraordinary! But they were all agreed in determining it to 
be impossible that there should not be two families; such a 
totally distinct set of people as were concerned in the 
reports of each made that matter quite certain. There must 
be two families. Impossible to be otherwise. “Impossible” 
and “Impossible” were repeated over and over again with 
great fervour. An accidental resemblance of names and 
circumstances, however striking at first, involved nothing 
really incredible; and so it was settled. 

Miss Diana herself derived an immediate advantage to 
counter-balance her perplexity. She must put her shawl 
over her shoulders and be running about again. Tired as 
she was, she must instantly repair to the hotel to 
investigate the truth and offer her services. 


Chapter 11 


It would not do. Not all that the whole Parker race could 
say among themselves could produce a happier catastrophé 
than that the family from Surrey and the family from 
Camberwell were one and the same. The rich West Indians 
and the young ladies’ seminary had all entered Sanditon in 
those two hack chaises. The Mrs. Griffiths who, in her 
friend Mrs. Darling’s hands, had wavered as to coming and 
been unequal to the journey, was the very same Mrs. 
Griffiths whose plans were at the same period (under 
another representation) perfectly decided, and who was 
without fears or difficulties. 

All that had the appearance of incongruity in the reports 
of the two might very fairly be placed to the account of the 
vanity, the ignorance, or the blunders of the many engaged 
in the cause by the vigilance and caution of Miss Diana 
Parker. Her intimate friends must be officious like herself; 
and the subject had supplied letters and extracts and 
messages enough to make everything appear what it was 
not. Miss Diana probably felt a litthe awkward on being first 
obliged to admit her mistake. A long journey from 
Hampshire taken for nothing, a brother disappointed, an 
expensive house on her hands for a week must have been 
some of her immediate reflections; and much worse than all 
the rest must have been the sensation of being less clear- 
sighted and infallible than she had believed herself. 

No part of it, however, seemed to trouble her for long. 
There were so many to share in the shame and the blame 
that probably, when she had divided out their proper 
portions to Mrs. Darling, Miss Capper, Fanny Noyce, Mrs. 
Charles Dupuis and Mrs. Charles Dupuis’s neighbour, there 
might be a mere trifle of reproach remaining for herself. At 


any rate, she was seen all the following morning walking 
about after lodgings with Mrs. Griffiths as alert as ever. 

Mrs. Griffiths was a very well-behaved, genteel kind of 
woman, who supported herself by receiving such great girls 
and young ladies as wanted either masters for finishing 
their education or a home for beginning their displays. She 
had several more under her care than the three who were 
now come to Sanditon, but the others all happened to be 
absent. Of these three, and indeed of all, Miss Lambe was 
beyond comparison the most important and precious, as 
she paid in proportion to her fortune. She was about 
seventeen, half mulatto, chilly and tender, had a maid of 
her own, was to have the best room in the lodgings, and 
was always of the first consequence in every plan of Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

The other girls, two Miss Beauforts, were just such 
young ladies as may be met with, in at least one family out 
of three, throughout the kingdom. They had tolerable 
complections, showy figures, an upright decided carriage 
and an assured look; they were very accomplished and very 
ignorant, their time being divided between such pursuits as 
might attract admiration, and those labours and expedients 
of dexterous ingenuity by which they could dress in a style 
much beyond what they ought to have afforded; they were 
some of the first in every change of fashion. And the object 
of all was to captivate some man of much better fortune 
than their own. 

Mrs. Griffiths had preferred a small, retired place like 
Sanditon on Miss Lambe’s account; and the Miss Beauforts, 
though naturally preferring anything to smallness and 
retirement, having in the course of the spring been 
involved in the inevitable expense of six new dresses each 
for a three-days visit, were constrained to be satisfied with 
Sanditon also till their circumstances were retrieved. 
There, with the hire of a harp for one and the purchase of 
some drawing paper for the other, and all the finery they 


could already command, they meant to be very economical, 
very elegant and very secluded; with the hope, on Miss 
Beaufort’s side, of praise and celebrity from all who walked 
within the sound of her instrument, and on Miss Letitia’s, of 
curiosity and rapture in all who came near her while she 
sketched; and to both, the consolation of meaning to be the 
most stylish girls in the place. The particular introduction 
of Mrs. Griffiths to Miss Diana Parker secured them 
immediately an acquaintance with the Trafalgar House 
family and with the Denhams; and the Miss Beauforts were 
soon satisfied with “the circle in which they moved in 
Sanditon,” to use a proper phrase, for everybody must now 
“move in a circle” to the prevalence of which rotatory 
motion is perhaps to be attributed the giddiness and false 
steps of many. 

Lady Denham had other motives for calling on Mrs. 
Griffiths besides attention to the Parkers. In Miss Lambe, 
here was the very young lady, sickly and rich, whom she 
had been asking for; and she made the acquaintance for Sir 
Edward’s sake and the sake of her milch asses. How it 
might answer with regard to the baronet, remained to be 
proved, but as to the animals, she soon found that all her 
calculations of profit would be vain. Mrs. Griffiths would 
not allow Miss Lambe to have the smallest symptom of a 
decline or any complaint which asses’ milk could possibly 
relieve. Miss Lambe was “under the constant care of an 
experienced physician,” and his prescriptions must be their 
rule. And except in favour of some tonic pills, which a 
cousin of her own had a property in, Mrs. Griffiths never 
deviated from the strict medicinal page. 

The corner house of the Terrace was the one in which 
Miss Diana Parker had the pleasure of settling her new 
friends; and considering that it commanded in front the 
favourite lounge of all the visitors at Sanditon, and on one 
side whatever might be going on at the hotel, there could 
not have been a more favourable spot for the seclusion of 


the Miss Beauforts. And accordingly, long before they had 
suited themselves with an instrument or with drawing 
paper, they had, by the frequence of their appearance at 
the low windows upstairs, in order to close the blinds, or 
open the blinds, to arrange a flower pot on the balcony, or 
look at nothing through a telescope, attracted many an eye 
upwards and made many a gazer gaze again. 

A little novelty has a great effect in so small a place. The 
Miss Beauforts, who would have been nothing at Brighton, 
could not move here without notice. And even Mr. Arthur 
Parker, though little disposed for supernumerary exertion, 
always quitted the Terrace in his way to his brother’s by 
this corner house, for the sake of a glimpse of the Miss 
Beauforts, though it was half a quarter of a mile round 
about and added two steps to the ascent of the hill. 


Chapter 12 


Charlotte had been ten days at Sanditon without seeing 
Sanditon House, every attempt at calling on Lady Denham 
having been defeated by meeting with her beforehand. But 
now it was to be more resolutely undertaken, at a more 
early hour, that nothing might be neglected of attention to 
Lady Denham or amusement to Charlotte. 

“And if you should find a favourable opening, my love,” 
said Mr. Parker, who did not mean to go with them, “I think 
you had better mention the poor Mullins’s situation and 
sound her Ladyship as to a subscription for them. I am not 
fond of charitable subscriptions in a place of this kind — it 
is a sort of tax upon all that come — yet as their distress is 
very great and I almost promised the poor woman 
yesterday to get something done for her, I believe we must 
set a subscription on foot, and, therefore, the sooner the 
better; and Lady Denham’s name at the head of the list will 
be a very necessary beginning. You will not dislike speaking 
to her about it, Mary?” 

“T will do whatever you wish me,” replied his wife, “but 
you would do it so much better yourself. I shall not know 
what to Say.” 

“My dear Mary,” he cried. “It is impossible you can be 
really at a loss. Nothing can be more simple. You have only 
to state the present afflicted situation of the family, their 
earnest application to me, and my being willing to promote 
a little subscription for their relief, provided it meet with 
her approbation.” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” cried Miss Diana Parker, 
who happened to be calling on them at the moment. “All 
said and done in less time than you have been talking of it 
now. And while you are on the subject of subscriptions, 
Mary, I will thank you to mention a very melancholy case to 


Lady Denham which has been represented to me in the 
most affecting terms. There is a poor woman in 
Worcestershire, whom some friends of mine are 
exceedingly interested about, and I have undertaken to 
collect whatever I can for her. If you would mention the 
circumstance to Lady Denham! Lady Denham can give, if 
she is properly attacked. And I look upon her to be the sort 
of person who, when once she is prevailed on to undraw 
her purse, would as readily give ten guineas as five. And 
therefore, if you find her in a giving mood, you might as 
well speak in favour of another charity which I and a few 
more have very much at heart — the establishment of a 
Charitable Repository at Burton on Trent. And then there is 
the family of the poor man who was hung last assizes at 
York, though we really have raised the sum we wanted for 
putting them all out, yet if you can get a guinea from her on 
their behalf, it may as well be done.” 

“My dear Diana!” exclaimed Mrs. Parker, “I could no 
more mention these things to Lady Denham than I could 
fly.” 

“Where’s the difficulty? I wish I could go with you myself. 
But in five minutes I must be at Mrs. Griffiths’, to 
encourage Miss Lambe in taking her first dip. She is so 
frightened, poor thing, that I promised to come and keep 
up her spirits, and go in the machine with her if she wished 
it. And as soon as that is over, I must hurry home, for Susan 
is to have leeches at one o clock which will be a three 
hours’ business. Therefore I really have not a moment to 
spare. Besides that, between ourselves, I ought to be in bed 
myself at this present time, for I am hardly able to stand; 
and when the leeches have done, I dare say we shall both 
go to our rooms for the rest of the day.” 

“T am sorry to hear it, indeed. But if this is the case I 
hope Arthur will come to us.” 

“Tf Arthur takes my advice, he will go to bed too, for if he 
stays up by himself he will certainly eat and drink more 


than he ought. But you see, Mary, how impossible it is for 
me to go with you to Lady Denham’s.” 

“Upon second thoughts, Mary,” said her husband. “IT will 
not trouble you to speak about the Mullinses. I will take an 
opportunity of seeing Lady Denham myself. I know how 
little it suits you to be pressing matters upon a mind at all 
unwilling.” 

His application thus withdrawn, his sister could say no 
more in support of hers, which was his object, as he felt all 
their impropriety, and all the certainty of their ill effect 
upon his own better claim. Mrs. Parker was delighted at 
this release and set off very happy with her friend and her 
little girl on this walk to Sanditon House. 

It was a close, misty morning and, when they reached the 
brow of the hill, they could not for some time make out 
what sort of carriage it was which they saw coming up. It 
appeared at different moments to be everything from a gig 
to a phaeton, from one horse to four; and just as they were 
concluding in favour of a tandem, little Mary’s young eyes 
distinguished the coachman and she eagerly called out, “It 
is Uncle Sidney, Mama, it is indeed.” And so it proved. 

Mr. Sidney Parker, driving his servant in a very neat 
Carriage, was soon opposite to them, and they all stopped 
for a few minutes. The manners of the Parkers were always 
pleasant among themselves; and it was a very friendly 
meeting between Sidney and his sister-in-law, who was 
most kindly taking it for granted that he was on his way to 
Trafalgar House. This he declined, however. He was “just 
come from Eastbourne proposing to spend two or three 
days, as it might happen, at Sanditon” but the hotel must 
be his quarters. He was expecting to be joined there by a 
friend or two. 

The rest was common enquiries and remarks, with kind 
notice of little Mary, and a very well-bred bow and proper 
address to Miss Heywood on her being named to him. And 
they parted to meet again within a few hours. Sidney 


Parker was about seven or eight and twenty, very good- 
looking, with a decided air of ease and fashion and a lively 
countenance. This adventure afforded agreeable discussion 
for some time. Mrs. Parker entered into all her husband’s 
joy on the occasion and exulted in the credit which Sidney’s 
arrival would give to the place. 

The road to Sanditon House was a broad, handsome, 
planted approach between fields, leading at the end of a 
quarter of a mile through second gates into grounds which, 
though not extensive, had all the beauty and respectability 
which an abundance of very fine timber could give. These 
entrance gates were so much in a corner of the grounds or 
paddock, so near to one of its boundaries, that an outside 
fence was at first almost pressing on the road, till an angle 
here and a curve there threw them to a better distance. 
The fence was a proper park paling in excellent condition, 
with clusters of fine elms or rows of old thorns following its 
line almost everywhere. 

Almost must be stipulated, for there were vacant spaces, 
and through one of these, Charlotte, as soon as they 
entered the enclosure, caught a glimpse over the pales of 
something white and womanish in the field on the other 
side. It was something which immediately brought Miss 
Brereton into her head; and stepping to the pales, she saw 
indeed and very decidedly, in spite of the mist, Miss 
Brereton seated not far before her at the foot of the bank, 
which sloped down from the outside of the paling, and 
which a narrow path seemed to skirt along — Miss 
Brereton seated, apparently very composedly — and Sir 
Edward Denham by her side. 

They were sitting so near each other and appeared so 
closely engaged in gentle conversation that Charlotte 
instantly felt she had nothing to do but to step back again 
and say not a word. Privacy was certainly their object. It 
could not but strike her rather unfavourably with regard to 


Clara; but hers was a situation which must not be judged 
with severity. 

She was glad to perceive that nothing had been 
discerned by Mrs. Parker. If Charlotte had not been 
considerably the taller of the two, Miss Brereton’s white 
ribbons might not have fallen within the ken of her more 
observant eyes. Among other points of moralising reflection 
which the sight of this téte-a-téte produced, Charlotte could 
not but think of the extreme difficulty which secret lovers 
must have in finding a proper spot for their stolen 
interviews. Here perhaps they had thought themselves so 
perfectly secure from observation; the whole field open 
before them, a steep bank and pales never crossed by the 
foot of man at their back, and a great thickness of air to aid 
them as well! Yet here she had seen them. They were really 
ill-used. 

The house was large and handsome. Two servants 
appeared to admit them and everything had a suitable air 
of property and order, Lady Denham valued herself upon 
her liberal establishment and had great enjoyment in the 
order and importance of her style of living. They were 
shown into the usual sitting room, well proportioned and 
well furnished, though it was furniture rather originally 
good and extremely well kept than new or showy. And as 
Lady Denham was not there, Charlotte had leisure to look 
about her and to be told by Mrs. Parker that the whole- 
length portrait of a stately gentleman which, placed over 
the mantelpiece, caught the eye immediately, was the 
picture of Sir Henry Denham; and that one among many 
miniatures in another part of the room, little conspicuous, 
represented Mr. Hollis, poor Mr. Hollis! It was impossible 
not to feel him hardly used: to be obliged to stand back in 
his own house and see the best place by the fire constantly 
occupied by Sir Harry Denham. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 


TO MADAME LA COMTESSE DE FEUILLIDE THIS NOVEL 
IS INSCRIBED BY HER 
OBLIGED HUMBLE SERVANT 
THE AUTHOR. 


“Deceived in Friendship and Betrayed in Love.” 


LETTER the FIRST From ISABEL to 
LAURA 


How often, in answer to my repeated intreaties that you 
would give my Daughter a regular detail of the Misfortunes 
and Adventures of your Life, have you said “No, my freind 
never will I comply with your request till I may be no longer 
in Danger of again experiencing such dreadful ones.” 

Surely that time is now at hand. You are this day 55. Ifa 
woman may ever be said to be in safety from the 
determined Perseverance of disagreeable Lovers and the 
cruel Persecutions of obstinate Fathers, surely it must be at 
such a time of Life. Isabel 


LETTER 2nd LAURA to ISABEL 


Altho’ I cannot agree with you in supposing that I shall 
never again be exposed to Misfortunes as unmerited as 
those I have already experienced, yet to avoid the 
imputation of Obstinacy or ill-nature, I will gratify the 
curiosity of your daughter; and may the fortitude with 
which I have suffered the many afflictions of my past Life, 
prove to her a useful lesson for the support of those which 
may befall her in her own. Laura 


LETTER 3rd LAURA to MARIANNE 


As the Daughter of my most intimate freind I think you 
entitled to that knowledge of my unhappy story, which your 
Mother has so often solicited me to give you. 

My Father was a native of Ireland and an inhabitant of 
Wales; my Mother was the natural Daughter of a Scotch 
Peer by an italian Opera-girl — I was born in Spain and 
received my Education at a Convent in France. 

When I had reached my eighteenth Year I was recalled by 
my Parents to my paternal roof in Wales. Our mansion was 
situated in one of the most romantic parts of the Vale of 
Uske. Tho’ my Charms are now considerably softened and 
somewhat impaired by the Misfortunes I have undergone, I 
was once beautiful. But lovely as I was the Graces of my 
Person were the least of my Perfections. Of every 
accomplishment accustomary to my sex, I was Mistress. 
When in the Convent, my progress had always exceeded my 
instructions, my Acquirements had been wonderfull for my 
age, and I had shortly surpassed my Masters. 

In my Mind, every Virtue that could adorn it was 
centered; it was the Rendez-vous of every good Quality and 
of every noble sentiment. 

A sensibility too tremblingly alive to every affliction of my 
Freinds, my Acquaintance and particularly to every 
affliction of my own, was my only fault, if a fault it could be 
called. Alas! how altered now! Tho’ indeed my own 
Misfortunes do not make less impression on me than they 
ever did, yet now I never feel for those of an other. My 
accomplishments too, begin to fade — I can neither sing so 
well nor Dance so gracefully as I once did — and I have 
entirely forgot the MINUET DELA COUR. Adeiu. Laura. 


LETTER 4th Laura to MARIANNE 


Our neighbourhood was small, for it consisted only of your 
Mother. She may probably have already told you that being 
left by her Parents in indigent Circumstances she had 
retired into Wales on eoconomical motives. There it was our 
freindship first commenced. Isobel was then one and 
twenty. Tho’ pleasing both in her Person and Manners 
(between ourselves) she never possessed the hundredth 
part of my Beauty or Accomplishments. Isabel had seen the 
World. She had passed 2 Years at one of the first Boarding- 
schools in London; had spent a fortnight in Bath and had 
supped one night in Southampton. 

“Beware my Laura (she would often say) Beware of the 
insipid Vanities and idle Dissipations of the Metropolis of 
England; Beware of the unmeaning Luxuries of Bath and of 
the stinking fish of Southampton.” 

“Alas! (exclaimed I) how am I to avoid those evils I shall 
never be exposed to? What probability is there of my ever 
tasting the Dissipations of London, the Luxuries of Bath, or 
the stinking Fish of Southampton? I who am doomed to 
waste my Days of Youth and Beauty in an humble Cottage 
in the Vale of Uske.” 

Ah! little did I then think I was ordained so soon to quit 
that humble Cottage for the Deceitfull Pleasures of the 
World. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER 5th LAURA to MARIANNE 


One Evening in December as my Father, my Mother and 
myself, were arranged in social converse round our 
Fireside, we were on a sudden greatly astonished, by 
hearing a violent knocking on the outward door of our 
rustic Cot. 

My Father started—”’What noise is that,” (said he.) “It 
sounds like a loud rapping at the door’ — (replied my 
Mother.) “it does indeed.” (cried I.) “I am of your opinion; 
(said my Father) it certainly does appear to proceed from 
some uncommon violence exerted against our unoffending 
door.” “Yes (exclaimed I) I cannot help thinking it must be 
somebody who knocks for admittance.” 

“That is another point (replied he;) We must not pretend 
to determine on what motive the person may knock — tho’ 
that someone DOES rap at the door, I am partly convinced.” 

Here, a 2d tremendous rap interrupted my Father in his 
speech, and somewhat alarmed my Mother and me. 

“Had we better not go and see who it is? (said she) the 
servants are out.” “I think we had.” (replied I.) “Certainly, 
(added my Father) by all means.” “Shall we go now?” (said 
my Mother,) “The sooner the better.” (answered he.) “Oh! 
let no time be lost” (cried I.) 

A third more violent Rap than ever again assaulted our 
ears. “I am certain there is somebody knocking at the 
Door.” (said my Mother.) “I think there must,” (replied my 
Father) “I fancy the servants are returned; (said I) I think I 
hear Mary going to the Door.” “I’m glad of it (cried my 
Father) for I long to know who it is.” 

I was right in my conjecture; for Mary instantly entering 
the Room, informed us that a young Gentleman and his 
Servant were at the door, who had lossed their way, were 
very cold and begged leave to warm themselves by our fire. 


“Won’t you admit them?” (said I.) “You have no objection, 
my Dear?” (said my Father.) “None in the World.” (replied 
my Mother.) 

Mary, without waiting for any further commands 
immediately left the room and quickly returned introducing 
the most beauteous and amiable Youth, I had ever beheld. 
The servant she kept to herself. 

My natural sensibility had already been greatly affected 
by the sufferings of the unfortunate stranger and no sooner 
did I first behold him, than I felt that on him the happiness 
or Misery of my future Life must depend. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER 6th LAURA to MARIANNE 


The noble Youth informed us that his name was Lindsay — 
for particular reasons however I shall conceal it under that 
of Talbot. He told us that he was the son of an English 
Baronet, that his Mother had been for many years no more 
and that he had a Sister of the middle size. “My Father (he 
continued) is a mean and mercenary wretch — it is only to 
such particular freinds as this Dear Party that I would thus 
betray his failings. Your Virtues my amiable Polydore 
(addressing himself to my father) yours Dear Claudia and 
yours my Charming Laura call on me to repose in you, my 
confidence.” We bowed. “My Father seduced by the false 
glare of Fortune and the Deluding Pomp of Title, insisted on 
my giving my hand to Lady Dorothea. No never exclaimed I. 
Lady Dorothea is lovely and Engaging; I prefer no woman 
to her; but know Sir, that I scorn to marry her in 
compliance with your Wishes. No! Never shall it be said 
that I obliged my Father.” 

We all admired the noble Manliness of his reply. He 
continued. 

“Sir Edward was surprised; he had perhaps little 
expected to meet with so spirited an opposition to his will. 
“Where, Edward in the name of wonder (said he) did you 
pick up this unmeaning gibberish? You have been studying 
Novels I suspect.” I scorned to answer: it would have been 
beneath my dignity. I mounted my Horse and followed by 
my faithful William set forth for my Aunts.” 

“My Father’s house is situated in Bedfordshire, my 
Aunt’s in Middlesex, and tho’ I flatter myself with being a 
tolerable proficient in Geography, I know not how it 
happened, but I found myself entering this beautifull Vale 
which I find is in South Wales, when I had expected to have 
reached my Aunts.” 


“After having wandered some time on the Banks of the 
Uske without knowing which way to go, I began to lament 
my cruel Destiny in the bitterest and most pathetic Manner. 
It was now perfectly dark, not a single star was there to 
direct my steps, and I know not what might have befallen 
me had I not at length discerned thro’ the solemn Gloom 
that surrounded me a distant light, which as I approached 
it, I discovered to be the chearfull Blaze of your fire. 
Impelled by the combination of Misfortunes under which I 
laboured, namely Fear, Cold and Hunger I hesitated not to 
ask admittance which at length I have gained; and now my 
Adorable Laura (continued he taking my Hand) when may I 
hope to receive that reward of all the painfull sufferings I 
have undergone during the course of my attachment to you, 
to which I have ever aspired. Oh! when will you reward me 
with Yourself?” 

“This instant, Dear and Amiable Edward.” (replied I.). We 
were immediately united by my Father, who tho’ he had 
never taken orders had been bred to the Church. Adeiu 
Laura 


LETTER 7th LAURA to MARIANNE 


We remained but a few days after our Marriage, in the Vale 
of Uske. After taking an affecting Farewell of my Father, my 
Mother and my Isabel, I accompanied Edward to his Aunt’s 
in Middlesex. Philippa received us both with every 
expression of affectionate Love. My arrival was indeed a 
most agreable surprise to her as she had not only been 
totally ignorant of my Marriage with her Nephew, but had 
never even had the slightest idea of there being such a 
person in the World. 

Augusta, the sister of Edward was on a visit to her when 
we arrived. I found her exactly what her Brother had 
described her to be — of the middle size. She received me 
with equal surprise though not with equal Cordiality, as 
Philippa. There was a disagreable coldness and Forbidding 
Reserve in her reception of me which was _ equally 
distressing and Unexpected. None of that interesting 
Sensibility or amiable simpathy in her manners and 
Address to me when we first met which should have 
distinguished our introduction to each other. Her Language 
was neither warm, nor affectionate, her expressions of 
regard were neither animated nor cordial; her arms were 
not opened to receive me to her Heart, tho’ my own were 
extended to press her to mine. 

A short Conversation between Augusta and her Brother, 
which I accidentally overheard encreased my dislike to her, 
and convinced me that her Heart was no more formed for 
the soft ties of Love than for the endearing intercourse of 
Freindship. 

“But do you think that my Father will ever be reconciled 
to this imprudent connection?” (said Augusta.) 

“Augusta (replied the noble Youth) I thought you had a 
better opinion of me, than to imagine I would so abjectly 


degrade myself as to consider my Father’s Concurrence in 
any of my affairs, either of Consequence or concern to me. 
Tell me Augusta with sincerity; did you ever know me 
consult his inclinations or follow his Advice in the least 
trifling Particular since the age of fifteen?” 

“Edward (replied she) you are surely too diffident in your 
own praise. Since you were fifteen only! My Dear Brother 
since you were five years old, I entirely acquit you of ever 
having willingly contributed to the satisfaction of your 
Father. But still I am not without apprehensions of your 
being shortly obliged to degrade yourself in your own eyes 
by seeking a support for your wife in the Generosity of Sir 
Edward.” 

“Never, never Augusta will I so demean myself. (said 
Edward). Support! What support will Laura want which she 
can receive from him?” 

“Only those very insignificant ones of Victuals and 
Drink.” (answered she.) 

“Victuals and Drink! (replied my Husband in a most 
nobly contemptuous Manner) and dost thou then imagine 
that there is no other support for an exalted mind (such as 
is my Laura’s) than the mean and indelicate employment of 
Eating and Drinking?” 

“None that I know of, so efficacious.” (returned Augusta). 

“And did you then never feel the pleasing Pangs of Love, 
Augusta? (replied my Edward). Does it appear impossible to 
your vile and corrupted Palate, to exist on Love? Can you 
not conceive the Luxury of living in every distress that 
Poverty can inflict, with the object of your tenderest 
affection?” 

“You are too ridiculous (said Augusta) to argue with; 
perhaps however you may in time be convinced that...” 

Here I was prevented from hearing the remainder of her 
speech, by the appearance of a very Handsome young 
Woman, who was ushured into the Room at the Door of 
which I had been listening. On hearing her announced by 


the Name of “Lady Dorothea,” I instantly quitted my Post 
and followed her into the Parlour, for I well remembered 
that she was the Lady, proposed as a Wife for my Edward 
by the Cruel and Unrelenting Baronet. 

Altho’ Lady Dorothea’s visit was nominally to Philippa 
and Augusta, yet I have some reason to imagine that 
(acquainted with the Marriage and arrival of Edward) to 
see me was a principal motive to it. 

I soon perceived that tho’ Lovely and Elegant in her 
Person and tho’ Easy and Polite in her Address, she was of 
that inferior order of Beings with regard to Delicate 
Feeling, tender Sentiments, and refined Sensibility, of 
which Augusta was one. 

She staid but half an hour and neither in the Course of 
her Visit, confided to me any of her secret thoughts, nor 
requested me to confide in her, any of Mine. You will easily 
imagine therefore my Dear Marianne that I could not feel 
any ardent affection or very sincere Attachment for Lady 
Dorothea. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER 8th LAURA to MARIANNE, in 
continuation 


Lady Dorothea had not left us long before another visitor as 
unexpected a one as her Ladyship, was announced. It was 
Sir Edward, who informed by Augusta of her Brother’s 
marriage, came doubtless to reproach him for having dared 
to unite himself to me without his Knowledge. But Edward 
foreseeing his design, approached him with heroic fortitude 
as soon as he entered the Room, and addressed him in the 
following Manner. 

“Sir Edward, I know the motive of your Journey here — 
You come with the base Design of reproaching me for 
having entered into an indissoluble engagement with my 
Laura without your Consent. But Sir, I glory in the Act — . 
It is my greatest boast that I have incurred the displeasure 
of my Father!” 

So saying, he took my hand and whilst Sir Edward, 
Philippa, and Augusta were doubtless reflecting with 
admiration on his undaunted Bravery, led me from the 
Parlour to his Father’s Carriage which yet remained at the 
Door and in which we were instantly conveyed from the 
pursuit of Sir Edward. 

The Postilions had at first received orders only to take 
the London road; as soon as we had sufficiently reflected 
However, we ordered them to Drive to M —— . the seat of 
Edward’s most particular freind, which was but a few miles 
distant. 

At M ——. we arrived in a few hours; and on sending in 
our names were immediately admitted to Sophia, the Wife 
of Edward’s freind. After having been deprived during the 
course of 3 weeks of a real freind (for such I term your 
Mother) imagine my transports at beholding one, most 
truly worthy of the Name. Sophia was rather above the 


middle size; most elegantly formed. A soft languor spread 
over her lovely features, but increased their Beauty — . It 
was the Charectarestic of her Mind — . She was all 
sensibility and Feeling. We flew into each others arms and 
after having exchanged vows of mutual Freindship for the 
rest of our Lives, instantly unfolded to each other the most 
inward secrets of our Hearts — . We were interrupted in 
the delightfull Employment by the entrance of Augustus, 
(Edward’s freind) who was just returned from a solitary 
ramble. 

Never did I see such an affecting Scene as was the 
meeting of Edward and Augustus. 

“My Life! my Soul!” (exclaimed the former) “My adorable 
angel!” (replied the latter) as they flew into each other’s 
arms. It was too pathetic for the feelings of Sophia and 
myself — We fainted alternately on a sofa. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER the 9th From the same to the 
same 


Towards the close of the day we received the following 
Letter from Philippa. 

“Sir Edward is greatly incensed by your abrupt 
departure; he has taken back Augusta to Bedfordshire. 
Much as I wish to enjoy again your charming society, I 
cannot determine to snatch you from that, of such dear and 
deserving Freinds — When your Visit to them is terminated, 
I trust you will return to the arms of your” “ Philippa.” 

We returned a suitable answer to this affectionate Note 
and after thanking her for her kind invitation assured her 
that we would certainly avail ourselves of it, whenever we 
might have no other place to go to. Tho’ certainly nothing 
could to any reasonable Being, have appeared more 
satisfactory, than so gratefull a reply to her invitation, yet I 
know not how it was, but she was certainly capricious 
enough to be displeased with our behaviour and in a few 
weeks after, either to revenge our Conduct, or releive her 
own solitude, married a young and illiterate Fortune- 
hunter. This imprudent step (tho’ we were sensible that it 
would probably deprive us of that fortune which Philippa 
had ever taught us to expect) could not on our own 
accounts, excite from our exalted minds a single sigh; yet 
fearfull lest it might prove a source of endless misery to the 
deluded Bride, our trembling Sensibility was greatly 
affected when we were first informed of the Event. The 
affectionate Entreaties of Augustus and Sophia that we 
would for ever consider their House as our Home, easily 
prevailed on us to determine never more to leave them, In 
the society of my Edward and this Amiable Pair, I passed 
the happiest moments of my Life; Our time was most 
delightfully spent, in mutual Protestations of Freindship, 


and in vows of unalterable Love, in which we were secure 
from being interrupted, by intruding and disagreable 
Visitors, as Augustus and Sophia had on their first Entrance 
in the Neighbourhood, taken due care to inform the 
surrounding Families, that as their happiness centered 
wholly in themselves, they wished for no other society. But 
alas! my Dear Marianne such Happiness as I then enjoyed 
was too perfect to be lasting. A most severe and 
unexpected Blow at once destroyed every sensation of 
Pleasure. Convinced as you must be from what I have 
already told you concerning Augustus and Sophia, that 
there never were a happier Couple, I need not I imagine, 
inform you that their union had been contrary to the 
inclinations of their Cruel and Mercenery Parents; who had 
vainly endeavoured with obstinate Perseverance to force 
them into a Marriage with those whom they had ever 
abhorred; but with a Heroic Fortitude worthy to be related 
and admired, they had both, constantly refused to submit to 
such despotic Power. 

After having so nobly disentangled themselves from the 
shackles of Parental Authority, by a Clandestine Marriage, 
they were determined never to forfeit the good opinion they 
had gained in the World, in so doing, by accepting any 
proposals of reconciliation that might be offered them by 
their Fathers — to this farther tryal of their noble 
independance however they never were exposed. 

They had been married but a few months when our visit 
to them commenced during which time they had been 
amply supported by a considerable sum of money which 
Augustus had gracefully purloined from his unworthy 
father’s Escritoire, a few days before his union with Sophia. 

By our arrival their Expenses were considerably 
encreased tho’ their means for supplying them were then 
nearly exhausted. But they, Exalted Creatures! scorned to 
reflect a moment on their pecuniary Distresses and would 
have blushed at the idea of paying their Debts. — Alas! 


what was their Reward for such disinterested Behaviour! 
The beautifull Augustus was arrested and we were all 
undone. Such perfidious Treachery in the merciless 
perpetrators of the Deed will shock your gentle nature 
Dearest Marianne as much as it then affected the Delicate 
sensibility of Edward, Sophia, your Laura, and of Augustus 
himself. To compleat such unparalelled Barbarity we were 
informed that an Execution in the House would shortly take 
place. Ah! what could we do but what we did! We sighed 
and fainted on the sofa. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER 10th LAURA in continuation 


When we were somewhat recovered from the overpowering 
Effusions of our grief, Edward desired that we would 
consider what was the most prudent step to be taken in our 
unhappy situation while he repaired to his imprisoned 
freind to lament over his misfortunes. We promised that we 
would, and he set forwards on his journey to Town. During 
his absence we faithfully complied with his Desire and after 
the most mature Deliberation, at length agreed that the 
best thing we could do was to leave the House; of which we 
every moment expected the officers of Justice to take 
possession. We waited therefore with the greatest 
impatience, for the return of Edward in order to impart to 
him the result of our Deliberations. But no Edward 
appeared. In vain did we count the tedious moments of his 
absence — in vain did we weep — in vain even did we sigh 
— no Edward returned — . This was too cruel, too 
unexpected a Blow to our Gentle Sensibility — we could not 
support it — we could only faint. At length collecting all the 
Resolution I was Mistress of, I arose and after packing up 
some necessary apparel for Sophia and myself, I dragged 
her to a Carriage I had ordered and we instantly set out for 
London. As the Habitation of Augustus was within twelve 
miles of Town, it was not long e’er we arrived there, and no 
sooner had we entered Holboun than letting down one of 
the Front Glasses I enquired of every decent-looking Person 
that we passed “If they had seen my Edward?” 

But as we drove too rapidly to allow them to answer my 
repeated Enquiries, I gained little, or indeed, no 
information concerning him. “Where am I to drive?” said 
the Postilion. “To Newgate Gentle Youth (replied I), to see 
Augustus.” “Oh! no, no, (exclaimed Sophia) I cannot go to 
Newgate; I shall not be able to support the sight of my 


Augustus in so cruel a confinement — my feelings are 
sufficiently shocked by the RECITAL, of his Distress, but to 
behold it will overpower my Sensibility.” As I perfectly 
agreed with her in the Justice of her Sentiments the 
Postilion was instantly directed to return into the Country. 
You may perhaps have been somewhat surprised my 
Dearest Marianne, that in the Distress I then endured, 
destitute of any support, and unprovided with any 
Habitation, I should never once have remembered my 
Father and Mother or my paternal Cottage in the Vale of 
Uske. To account for this seeming forgetfullness I must 
inform you of a trifling circumstance concerning them 
which I have as yet never mentioned. The death of my 
Parents a few weeks after my Departure, is the 
circumstance I allude to. By their decease I became the 
lawfull Inheritress of their House and Fortune. But alas! the 
House had never been their own and their Fortune had only 
been an Annuity on their own Lives. Such is the Depravity 
of the World! To your Mother I should have returned with 
Pleasure, should have been happy to have introduced to 
her, my charming Sophia and should with Chearfullness 
have passed the remainder of my Life in their dear Society 
in the Vale of Uske, had not one obstacle to the execution of 
so agreable a scheme, intervened; which was the Marriage 
and Removal of your Mother to a distant part of Ireland. 
Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER 11th LAURA in continuation 


“T have a Relation in Scotland (said Sophia to me as we left 
London) who I am certain would not hesitate in receiving 
me.” “Shall I order the Boy to drive there?” said I — but 
instantly recollecting myself, exclaimed, “Alas I fear it will 
be too long a Journey for the Horses.” Unwilling however to 
act only from my own inadequate Knowledge of the 
Strength and Abilities of Horses, I consulted the Postilion, 
who was entirely of my Opinion concerning the Affair. We 
therefore determined to change Horses at the next Town 
and to travel Post the remainder of the Journey — . When 
we arrived at the last Inn we were to stop at, which was but 
a few miles from the House of Sophia’s Relation, unwilling 
to intrude our Society on him unexpected and unthought of, 
we wrote a very elegant and well penned Note to him 
containing an account of our Destitute and melancholy 
Situation, and of our intention to spend some months with 
him in Scotland. As soon as we had dispatched this Letter, 
we immediately prepared to follow it in person and were 
stepping into the Carriage for that Purpose when our 
attention was attracted by the Entrance of a coroneted 
Coach and 4 into the Inn-yard. A Gentleman considerably 
advanced in years descended from it. At his first 
Appearance my Sensibility was wonderfully affected and 
e’er I had gazed at him a 2d time, an instinctive sympathy 
whispered to my Heart, that he was my Grandfather. 
Convinced that I could not be mistaken in my conjecture I 
instantly sprang from the Carriage I had just entered, and 
following the Venerable Stranger into the Room he had 
been shewn to, I threw myself on my knees before him and 
besought him to acknowledge me as his Grand Child. He 
started, and having attentively examined my features, 
raised me from the Ground and throwing his Grand-fatherly 


arms around my Neck, exclaimed, “Acknowledge thee! Yes 
dear resemblance of my Laurina and Laurina’s Daughter, 
sweet image of my Claudia and my Claudia’s Mother, I do 
acknowledge thee as the Daughter of the one and the 
Grandaughter of the other.” While he was thus tenderly 
embracing me, Sophia astonished at my precipitate 
Departure, entered the Room in search of me. No sooner 
had she caught the eye of the venerable Peer, than he 
exclaimed with every mark of Astonishment—” Another 
Grandaughter! Yes, yes, I see you are the Daughter of my 
Laurina’s eldest Girl; your resemblance to the beauteous 
Matilda sufficiently proclaims it. “Oh!” replied Sophia, 
“when I first beheld you the instinct of Nature whispered 
me that we were in some degree related — But whether 
Grandfathers, or Grandmothers, I could not pretend to 
determine.” He folded her in his arms, and whilst they were 
tenderly embracing, the Door of the Apartment opened and 
a most beautifull young Man appeared. On perceiving him 
Lord St. Clair started and retreating back a few paces, with 
uplifted Hands, said, “Another Grand-child! What an 
unexpected Happiness is this! to discover in the space of 3 
minutes, as many of my Descendants! This I am certain is 
Philander the son of my Laurina’s 3d girl the amiable 
Bertha; there wants now but the presence of Gustavus to 
compleat the Union of my Laurina’s Grand-Children.” 

“And here he is; (said a Gracefull Youth who that instant 
entered the room) here is the Gustavus you desire to see. I 
am the son of Agatha your Laurina’s 4th and youngest 
Daughter,” “I see you are indeed; replied Lord St. Clair — 
But tell me (continued he looking fearfully towards the 
Door) tell me, have I any other Grand-children in the 
House.” “None my Lord.” “Then I will provide for you all 
without farther delay — Here are 4 Banknotes of 50L each 
— Take them and remember I have done the Duty of a 
Grandfather.” He instantly left the Room and immediately 
afterwards the House. Adeiu, Laura. 


LETTER the 12th LAURA in 
continuation 


You may imagine how greatly we were surprised by the 
sudden departure of Lord St Clair. “Ignoble Grand-sire!” 
exclaimed Sophia. “Unworthy Grandfather!” said I, and 
instantly fainted in each other’s arms. How long we 
remained in this situation I know not; but when we 
recovered we found ourselves alone, without either 
Gustavus, Philander, or the Banknotes. As we _ were 
deploring our unhappy fate, the Door of the Apartment 
opened and “Macdonald” was announced. He was Sophia’s 
cousin. The haste with which he came to our releif so soon 
after the receipt of our Note, spoke so greatly in his favour 
that I hesitated not to pronounce him at first sight, a tender 
and simpathetic Freind. Alas! he little deserved the name — 
for though he told us that he was much concerned at our 
Misfortunes, yet by his own account it appeared that the 
perusal of them, had neither drawn from him a single sigh, 
nor induced him to bestow one curse on our vindictive stars 
— . He told Sophia that his Daughter depended on her 
returning with him to Macdonald-Hall, and that as his 
Cousin’s freind he should be happy to see me there also. To 
Macdonald-Hall, therefore we went, and were received 
with great kindness by Janetta the Daughter of Macdonald, 
and the Mistress of the Mansion. Janetta was then only 
fifteen; naturally well disposed, endowed with a susceptible 
Heart, and a simpathetic Disposition, she might, had these 
amiable qualities been properly encouraged, have been an 
ornament to human Nature; but unfortunately her Father 
possessed not a soul sufficiently exalted to admire so 
promising a Disposition, and had endeavoured by every 
means on his power to prevent it encreasing with her 
Years. He had actually so far extinguished the natural noble 


Sensibility of her Heart, as to prevail on her to accept an 
offer from a young Man of his Recommendation. They were 
to be married in a few months, and Graham, was in the 
House when we arrived. WE soon saw through his 
character. He was just such a Man as one might have 
expected to be the choice of Macdonald. They said he was 
Sensible, well-informed, and Agreable; we did not pretend 
to Judge of such trifles, but as we were convinced he had 
no soul, that he had never read the sorrows of Werter, and 
that his Hair bore not the least resemblance to auburn, we 
were certain that Janetta could feel no affection for him, or 
at least that she ought to feel none. The very circumstance 
of his being her father’s choice too, was so much in his 
disfavour, that had he been deserving her, in every other 
respect yet THAT of itself ought to have been a sufficient 
reason in the Eyes of Janetta for rejecting him. These 
considerations we were determined to represent to her in 
their proper light and doubted not of meeting with the 
desired success from one naturally so well disposed; whose 
errors in the affair had only arisen from a want of proper 
confidence in her own opinion, and a suitable contempt of 
her father’s. We found her indeed all that our warmest 
wishes could have hoped for; we had no difficulty to 
convince her that it was impossible she could love Graham, 
or that it was her Duty to disobey her Father; the only thing 
at which she rather seemed to hesitate was our assertion 
that she must be attached to some other Person. For some 
time, she persevered in declaring that she knew no other 
young man for whom she had the the smallest Affection; 
but upon explaining the impossibility of such a thing she 
said that she beleived she DID LIKE Captain M’Kenrie 
better than any one she knew besides. This confession 
satisfied us and after having enumerated the good Qualities 
of M’Kenrie and assured her that she was violently in love 
with him, we desired to know whether he had ever in any 
wise declared his affection to her. 


“So far from having ever declared it, I have no reason to 
imagine that he has ever felt any for me.” said Janetta. 
“That he certainly adores you (replied Sophia) there can be 
no doubt — . The Attachment must be reciprocal. Did he 
never gaze on you with admiration — tenderly press your 
hand — drop an involantary tear — and leave the room 
abruptly?” “Never (replied she) that I remember — he has 
always left the room indeed when his visit has been ended, 
but has never gone away particularly abruptly or without 
making a bow.” Indeed my Love (said I) you must be 
mistaken — for it is absolutely impossible that he should 
ever have left you but with Confusion, Despair, and 
Precipitation. Consider but for a moment Janetta, and you 
must be convinced how absurd it is to suppose that he 
could ever make a Bow, or behave like any other Person.” 
Having settled this Point to our satisfaction, the next we 
took into consideration was, to determine in what manner 
we should inform M’Kenrie of the favourable Opinion 
Janetta entertained of him.... We at length agreed to 
acquaint him with it by an anonymous Letter which Sophia 
drew up in the following manner. 

“Oh! happy Lover of the beautifull Janetta, oh! amiable 
Possessor of HER Heart whose hand is destined to another, 
why do you thus delay a confession of your attachment to 
the amiable Object of it? Oh! consider that a few weeks will 
at once put an end to every flattering Hope that you may 
now entertain, by uniting the unfortunate Victim of her 
father’s Cruelty to the execrable and detested Graham.” 

“Alas! why do you thus so cruelly connive at the 
projected Misery of her and of yourself by delaying to 
communicate that scheme which had doubtless long 
possessed your imagination? A secret Union will at once 
secure the felicity of both.” 

The amiable M’Kenrie, whose modesty as he afterwards 
assured us had been the only reason of his having so long 
concealed the violence of his affection for Janetta, on 


receiving this Billet flew on the wings of Love to 
Macdonald-Hall, and so powerfully pleaded his Attachment 
to her who inspired it, that after a few more private 
interveiws, Sophia and I experienced the satisfaction of 
seeing them depart for Gretna-Green, which they chose for 
the celebration of their Nuptials, in preference to any other 
place although it was at a considerable distance from 
Macdonald-Hall. Adeiu Laura. 


LETTER the 13th LAURA in 
continuation 


They had been gone nearly a couple of Hours, before either 
Macdonald or Graham had entertained any suspicion of the 
affair. And they might not even then have suspected it, but 
for the following little Accident. Sophia happening one day 
to open a private Drawer in Macdonald’s Library with one 
of her own keys, discovered that it was the Place where he 
kept his Papers of consequence and amongst them some 
bank notes of considerable amount. This discovery she 
imparted to me; and having agreed together that it would 
be a proper treatment of so vile a Wretch as Macdonald to 
deprive him of money, perhaps dishonestly gained, it was 
determined that the next time we should either of us 
happen to go that way, we would take one or more of the 
Bank notes from the drawer. This well meant Plan we had 
often successfully put in Execution; but alas! on the very 
day of Janetta’s Escape, as Sophia was majestically 
removing the 5th Bank-note from the Drawer to her own 
purse, she was suddenly most impertinently interrupted in 
her employment by the entrance of Macdonald himself, in a 
most abrupt and precipitate Manner. Sophia (who though 
naturally all winning sweetness could when occasions 
demanded it call forth the Dignity of her sex) instantly put 
on a most forbidding look, and darting an angry frown on 
the undaunted culprit, demanded in a haughty tone of voice 
“Wherefore her retirement was thus insolently broken in 
on?” The  unblushing Macdonald, without’ even 
endeavouring to exculpate himself from the crime he was 
charged with, meanly endeavoured to reproach Sophia with 
ignobly defrauding him of his money... The dignity of 
Sophia was wounded; “Wretch (exclaimed she, hastily 
replacing the Bank-note in the Drawer) how darest thou to 


accuse me of an Act, of which the bare idea makes me 
blush?” The base wretch was _ still unconvinced and 
continued to upbraid the justly-offended Sophia in such 
opprobious Language, that at length he so greatly provoked 
the gentle sweetness of her Nature, as to induce her to 
revenge herself on him by informing him of Janetta’s 
Elopement, and of the active Part we had both taken in the 
affair. At this period of their Quarrel I entered the Library 
and was as you may imagine equally offended as Sophia at 
the ill-grounded accusations of the malevolent and 
contemptible Macdonald. “Base Miscreant! (cried I) how 
canst thou thus undauntedly endeavour to sully the spotless 
reputation of such bright Excellence? Why dost thou not 
suspect MY innocence as soon?” “Be satisfied Madam 
(replied he) I DO suspect it, and therefore must desire that 
you will both leave this House in less than half an hour.” 

“We shall go willingly; (answered Sophia) our hearts 
have long detested thee, and nothing but our freindship for 
thy Daughter could have induced us to remain so long 
beneath thy roof.” 

“Your Freindship for my Daughter has indeed been most 
powerfully exerted by throwing her into the arms of an 
unprincipled Fortune-hunter.” (replied he) 

“Yes, (exclaimed I) amidst every misfortune, it will afford 
us some consolation to reflect that by this one act of 
Freindship to Janetta, we have amply discharged every 
obligation that we have received from her father.” 

“It must indeed be a most gratefull reflection, to your 
exalted minds.” (said he.) 

As soon as we had packed up our wardrobe and 
valuables, we left Macdonald Hall, and after having walked 
about a mile and a half we sate down by the side of a clear 
limpid stream to refresh our exhausted limbs. The place 
was suited to meditation. A grove of full-grown Elms 
sheltered us from the East — . A Bed of full-grown Nettles 
from the West — . Before us ran the murmuring brook and 


behind us ran the turn-pike road. We were in a mood for 
contemplation and in a Disposition to enjoy so beautifull a 
spot. A mutual silence which had for some time reigned 
between us, was at length broke by my exclaiming—” What 
a lovely scene! Alas why are not Edward and Augustus here 
to enjoy its Beauties with us?” 

“Ah! my beloved Laura (cried Sophia) for pity’s sake 
forbear recalling to my remembrance the unhappy situation 
of my imprisoned Husband. Alas, what would I not give to 
learn the fate of my Augustus! to know if he is still in 
Newgate, or if he is yet hung. But never shall I be able so 
far to conquer my tender sensibility as to enquire after him. 
Oh! do not I beseech you ever let me again hear you repeat 
his beloved name — . It affects me too deeply — . I cannot 
bear to hear him mentioned it wounds my feelings.” 

“Excuse me my Sophia for having thus unwillingly 
offended you—” replied I — and then changing the 
conversation, desired her to admire the noble Grandeur of 
the Elms which sheltered us from the Eastern Zephyr. 
“Alas! my Laura (returned she) avoid so melancholy a 
subject, I intreat you. Do not again wound my Sensibility by 
observations on those elms. They remind me of Augustus. 
He was like them, tall, magestic — he possessed that noble 
grandeur which you admire in them.” 

I was silent, fearfull lest I might any more unwillingly 
distress her by fixing on any other subject of conversation 
which might again remind her of Augustus. 

“Why do you not speak my Laura? (said she after a short 
pause) “I cannot support this silence you must not leave me 
to my own reflections; they ever recur to Augustus.” 

“What a beautifull sky! (said I) How charmingly is the 
azure varied by those delicate streaks of white!” 

“Oh! my Laura (replied she hastily withdrawing her Eyes 
from a momentary glance at the sky) do not thus distress 
me by calling my Attention to an object which so cruelly 
reminds me of my Augustus’s blue sattin waistcoat striped 


in white! In pity to your unhappy freind avoid a subject so 
distressing.” What could I do? The feelings of Sophia were 
at that time so exquisite, and the tenderness she felt for 
Augustus so poignant that I had not power to start any 
other topic, justly fearing that it might in some unforseen 
manner again awaken all her sensibility by directing her 
thoughts to her Husband. Yet to be silent would be cruel; 
she had intreated me to talk. 

From this Dilemma I was most fortunately releived by an 
accident truly apropos; it was the lucky overturning of a 
Gentleman’s Phaeton, on the road which ran murmuring 
behind us. It was a most fortunate accident as it diverted 
the attention of Sophia from the melancholy reflections 
which she had been before indulging. We instantly quitted 
our seats and ran to the rescue of those who but a few 
moments before had been in so elevated a situation as a 
fashionably high Phaeton, but who were now laid low and 
sprawling in the Dust. “What an ample subject for 
reflection on the uncertain Enjoyments of this World, would 
not that Phaeton and the Life of Cardinal Wolsey afford a 
thinking Mind!” said I to Sophia as we were hastening to 
the field of Action. 

She had not time to answer me, for every thought was 
now engaged by the horrid spectacle before us. Two 
Gentlemen most elegantly attired but weltering in their 
blood was what first struck our Eyes — we approached — 
they were Edward and Augustus — . Yes dearest Marianne 
they were our Husbands. Sophia shreiked and fainted on 
the ground — I screamed and instantly ran mad — . We 
remained thus mutually deprived of our senses, some 
minutes, and on regaining them were deprived of them 
again. For an Hour and a Quarter did we continue in this 
unfortunate situation — Sophia fainting every moment and 
I running mad as often. At length a groan from the hapless 
Edward (who alone retained any share of life) restored us 
to ourselves. Had we indeed before imagined that either of 


them lived, we should have been more sparing of our Greif 
— but as we had supposed when we first beheld them that 
they were no more, we knew that nothing could remain to 
be done but what we were about. No sooner did we 
therefore hear my Edward’s groan than postponing our 
lamentations for the present, we hastily ran to the Dear 
Youth and kneeling on each side of him implored him not to 
die — . “Laura (said He fixing his now languid Eyes on me) 
I fear I have been overturned.” 

I was overjoyed to find him yet sensible. 

“Oh! tell me Edward (said I) tell me I beseech you before 
you die, what has befallen you since that unhappy Day in 
which Augustus was arrested and we were separated—” 

“T will” (said he) and instantly fetching a deep sigh, 
Expired — . Sophia immediately sank again into a swoon — 
. MY greif was more audible. My Voice faltered, My Eyes 
assumed a vacant stare, my face became as pale as Death, 
and my senses were considerably impaired — . 

“Talk not to me of Phaetons (said I, raving in a frantic, 
incoherent manner) — Give me a violin — . I’ll play to him 
and sooth him in his melancholy Hours — Beware ye gentle 
Nymphs of Cupid’s Thunderbolts, avoid the piercing shafts 
of Jupiter — Look at that grove of Firs — I see a Leg of 
Mutton — They told me Edward was not Dead; but they 
deceived me — they took him for a cucumber—” Thus I 
continued wildly exclaiming on my Edward’s Death — . For 
two Hours did I rave thus madly and should not then have 
left off, as I was not in the least fatigued, had not Sophia 
who was just recovered from her swoon, intreated me to 
consider that Night was now approaching and that the 
Damps began to fall. “And whither shall we go (said I) to 
shelter us from either?” “To that white Cottage.” (replied 
she pointing to a neat Building which rose up amidst the 
grove of Elms and which I had not before observed — ) I 
agreed and we instantly walked to it — we knocked at the 
door — it was opened by an old woman; on being requested 


to afford us a Night’s Lodging, she informed us that her 
House was but small, that she had only two Bedrooms, but 
that However we should be wellcome to one of them. We 
were Satisfied and followed the good woman into the House 
where we were greatly cheered by the sight of a 
comfortable fire — . She was a widow and had only one 
Daughter, who was then just seventeen — One of the best 
of ages; but alas! she was very plain and her name was 
Bridget..... Nothing therfore could be expected from her — 
she could not be supposed to possess either exalted Ideas, 
Delicate Feelings or refined Sensibilities — . She was 
nothing more than a mere good-tempered, civil and 
obliging young woman; as such we could scarcely dislike 
here — she was only an Object of Contempt — . Adeiu 
Laura. 


LETTER the 14th LAURA in 
continuation 


Arm yourself my amiable young Freind with all the 
philosophy you are Mistress of; summon up all the fortitude 
you possess, for alas! in the perusal of the following Pages 
your sensibility will be most severely tried. Ah! what were 
the misfortunes I had before experienced and which I have 
already related to you, to the one I am now going to inform 
you of. The Death of my Father and my Mother and my 
Husband though almost more than my gentle Nature could 
support, were trifles in comparison to the misfortune I am 
now proceeding to relate. The morning after our arrival at 
the Cottage, Sophia complained of a violent pain in her 
delicate limbs, accompanied with a disagreable Head-ake 
She attributed it to a cold caught by her continued 
faintings in the open air as the Dew was falling the Evening 
before. This I feared was but too probably the case; since 
how could it be otherwise accounted for that I should have 
escaped the same indisposition, but by supposing that the 
bodily Exertions I had undergone in my repeated fits of 
frenzy had so effectually circulated and warmed my Blood 
as to make me proof against the chilling Damps of Night, 
whereas, Sophia lying totally inactive on the ground must 
have been exposed to all their severity. I was most seriously 
alarmed by her illness which trifling as it may appear to 
you, a certain instinctive sensibility whispered me, would in 
the End be fatal to her. 

Alas! my fears were but too fully justified; she grew 
gradually worse — and I daily became more alarmed for 
her. At length she was obliged to confine herself solely to 
the Bed allotted us by our worthy Landlady — . Her 
disorder turned to a galloping Consumption and in a few 
days carried her off. Amidst all my Lamentations for her 


(and violent you may suppose they were) I yet received 
some consolation in the reflection of my having paid every 
attention to her, that could be offered, in her illness. I had 
wept over her every Day — had bathed her sweet face with 
my tears and had pressed her fair Hands continually in 
mine — . “My beloved Laura (said she to me a few Hours 
before she died) take warning from my unhappy End and 
avoid the imprudent conduct which had occasioned it... 
Beware of fainting-fits... Though at the time they may be 
refreshing and agreable yet beleive me they will in the end, 
if too often repeated and at improper seasons, prove 
destructive to your Constitution... My fate will teach you 
this.. I die a Martyr to my greif for the loss of Augustus.. 
One fatal swoon has cost me my Life.. Beware of swoons 
Dear Laura.... A frenzy fit is not one quarter so pernicious; 
it is an exercise to the Body and if not too violent, is I dare 
say conducive to Health in its consequences — Run mad as 
often as you chuse; but do not faint—” 

These were the last words she ever addressed to me.. It 
was her dieing Advice to her afflicted Laura, who has ever 
most faithfully adhered to it. 

After having attended my lamented freind to her Early 
Grave, I immediately (tho’ late at night) left the detested 
Village in which she died, and near which had expired my 
Husband and Augustus. I had not walked many yards from 
it before I was overtaken by a stage-coach, in which I 
instantly took a place, determined to proceed in it to 
Edinburgh, where I hoped to find some kind some pitying 
Freind who would receive and comfort me in my afflictions. 

It was so dark when I entered the Coach that I could not 
distinguish the Number of my Fellow-travellers; I could 
only perceive that they were many. Regardless however of 
anything concerning them, I gave myself up to my own sad 
Reflections. A general silence prevailed — A silence, which 
was by nothing interrupted but by the loud and repeated 
snores of one of the Party. 


“What an illiterate villain must that man be! (thought I to 
myself) What a total want of delicate refinement must he 
have, who can thus shock our senses by such a brutal 
noise! He must I am certain be capable of every bad action! 
There is no crime too black for such a Character!” Thus 
reasoned I within myself, and doubtless such were the 
reflections of my fellow travellers. 

At length, returning Day enabled me to behold the 
unprincipled Scoundrel who had so violently disturbed my 
feelings. It was Sir Edward the father of my Deceased 
Husband. By his side sate Augusta, and on the same seat 
with me were your Mother and Lady Dorothea. Imagine my 
surprise at finding myself thus seated amongst my old 
Acquaintance. Great as was my astonishment, it was yet 
increased, when on looking out of Windows, I beheld the 
Husband of Philippa, with Philippa by his side, on the 
Coachbox and when on looking behind I beheld, Philander 
and Gustavus in the Basket. “Oh! Heavens, (exclaimed I) is 
it possible that I should so unexpectedly be surrounded by 
my nearest Relations and Connections?” These words 
roused the rest of the Party, and every eye was directed to 
the corner in which I sat. “Oh! my Isabel (continued I 
throwing myself across Lady Dorothea into her arms) 
receive once more to your Bosom the unfortunate Laura. 
Alas! when we last parted in the Vale of Usk, I was happy in 
being united to the best of Edwards; I had then a Father 
and a Mother, and had never known misfortunes — But now 
deprived of every freind but you—” 

“What! (interrupted Augusta) is my Brother dead then? 
Tell us I intreat you what is become of him?” “Yes, cold and 
insensible Nymph, (replied I) that luckless swain your 
Brother, is no more, and you may now glory in being the 
Heiress of Sir Edward’s fortune.” 

Although I had always despised her from the Day I had 
overheard her conversation with my Edward, yet in civility 
I complied with hers and Sir Edward’s intreaties that I 


would inform them of the whole melancholy affair. They 
were greatly shocked — even the obdurate Heart of Sir 
Edward and the insensible one of Augusta, were touched 
with sorrow, by the unhappy tale. At the request of your 
Mother I related to them every other misfortune which had 
befallen me since we parted. Of the imprisonment of 
Augustus and the absence of Edward — of our arrival in 
Scotland — of our unexpected Meeting with our Grand- 
father and our cousins — of our visit to Macdonald-Hall — 
of the singular service we there performed towards Janetta 
— of her Fathers ingratitude for it.. of his inhuman 
Behaviour, unaccountable suspicions, and barbarous 
treatment of us, in obliging us to leave the House.. of our 
lamentations on the loss of Edward and Augustus and 
finally of the melancholy Death of my beloved Companion. 

Pity and surprise were strongly depictured in your 
Mother’s countenance, during the whole of my narration, 
but I am sorry to say, that to the eternal reproach of her 
sensibility, the latter infinitely predominated. Nay, faultless 
as my conduct had certainly been during the whole course 
of my late misfortunes and adventures, she pretended to 
find fault with my behaviour in many of the situations in 
which I had been placed. As I was sensible myself, that I 
had always behaved in a manner which reflected Honour on 
my Feelings and Refinement, I paid little attention to what 
she said, and desired her to satisfy my Curiosity by 
informing me how she came there, instead of wounding my 
spotless reputation with unjustifiable Reproaches. As soon 
as she had complyed with my wishes in this particular and 
had given me an accurate detail of every thing that had 
befallen her since our separation (the particulars of which 
if you are not already acquainted with, your Mother will 
give you) I applied to Augusta for the same information 
respecting herself, Sir Edward and Lady Dorothea. 

She told me that having a considerable taste for the 
Beauties of Nature, her curiosity to behold the delightful 


scenes it exhibited in that part of the World had been so 
much raised by Gilpin’s Tour to the Highlands, that she had 
prevailed on her Father to undertake a Tour to Scotland 
and had persuaded Lady Dorothea to accompany them. 
That they had arrived at Edinburgh a few Days before and 
from thence had made daily Excursions into the Country 
around in the Stage Coach they were then in, from one of 
which Excursions they were at that time returning. My next 
enquiries were concerning Philippa and her Husband, the 
latter of whom I learned having spent all her fortune, had 
recourse for subsistence to the talent in which, he had 
always most excelled, namely, Driving, and that having sold 
every thing which belonged to them except their Coach, 
had converted it into a Stage and in order to be removed 
from any of his former Acquaintance, had driven it to 
Edinburgh from whence he went to Sterling every other 
Day. That Philippa still retaining her affection for her 
ungratefull Husband, had followed him to Scotland and 
generally accompanied him in his little Excursions to 
Sterling. “It has only been to throw a little money into their 
Pockets (continued Augusta) that my Father has always 
travelled in their Coach to veiw the beauties of the Country 
since our arrival in Scotland — for it would certainly have 
been much more agreable to us, to visit the Highlands in a 
Postchaise than merely to travel from Edinburgh to Sterling 
and from Sterling to Edinburgh every other Day in a 
crowded and uncomfortable Stage.” I perfectly agreed with 
her in her sentiments on the affair, and secretly blamed Sir 
Edward for thus sacrificing his Daughter’s Pleasure for the 
sake of a ridiculous old woman whose folly in marrying so 
young a man ought to be punished. His Behaviour however 
was entirely of a peice with his general Character; for what 
could be expected from a man who possessed not the 
smallest atom of Sensibility, who scarcely knew the 
meaning of simpathy, and who actually snored — . Adeiu 
Laura. 


LETTER the 15th LAURA in 
continuation. 


When we arrived at the town where we were to Breakfast, I 
was determined to speak with Philander and Gustavus, and 
to that purpose as soon as I left the Carriage, I went to the 
Basket and tenderly enquired after their Health, expressing 
my fears of the uneasiness of their situation. At first they 
seemed rather confused at my appearance dreading no 
doubt that I might call them to account for the money 
which our Grandfather had left me and which they had 
unjustly deprived me of, but finding that I mentioned 
nothing of the Matter, they desired me to step into the 
Basket as we might there converse with greater ease. 
Accordingly I entered and whilst the rest of the party were 
devouring green tea and buttered toast, we feasted 
ourselves in a more refined and sentimental Manner by a 
confidential Conversation. I informed them of every thing 
which had befallen me during the course of my life, and at 
my request they related to me every incident of theirs. 

“We are the sons as you already know, of the two 
youngest Daughters which Lord St Clair had by Laurina an 
italian opera girl. Our mothers could neither of them 
exactly ascertain who were our Father, though it is 
generally beleived that Philander, is the son of one Philip 
Jones a Bricklayer and that my Father was one Gregory 
Staves a Staymaker of Edinburgh. This is however of little 
consequence for as our Mothers were certainly never 
married to either of them it reflects no Dishonour on our 
Blood, which is of a most ancient and unpolluted kind. 
Bertha (the Mother of Philander) and Agatha (my own 
Mother) always lived together. They were neither of them 
very rich; their united fortunes had originally amounted to 
nine thousand Pounds, but as they had always lived on the 


principal of it, when we were fifteen it was diminished to 
nine Hundred. This nine Hundred they always kept in a 
Drawer in one of the Tables which stood in our common 
sitting Parlour, for the convenience of having it always at 
Hand. Whether it was from this circumstance, of its being 
easily taken, or from a wish of being independant, or from 
an excess of sensibility (for which we were always 
remarkable) I cannot now determine, but certain it is that 
when we had reached our 15th year, we took the nine 
Hundred Pounds and ran away. Having obtained this prize 
we were determined to manage it with eoconomy and not 
to spend it either with folly or Extravagance. To this 
purpose we therefore divided it into nine parcels, one of 
which we devoted to Victuals, the 2d to Drink, the 3d to 
Housekeeping, the 4th to Carriages, the 5th to Horses, the 
6th to Servants, the 7th to Amusements, the 8th to 
Cloathes and the 9th to Silver Buckles. Having thus 
arranged our Expences for two months (for we expected to 
make the nine Hundred Pounds last as long) we hastened to 
London and had the good luck to spend it in 7 weeks and a 
Day which was 6 Days sooner than we had intended. As 
soon as we had thus happily disencumbered ourselves from 
the weight of so much money, we began to think of 
returning to our Mothers, but accidentally hearing that 
they were both starved to Death, we gave over the design 
and determined to engage ourselves to some strolling 
Company of Players, as we had always a turn for the Stage. 
Accordingly we offered our services to one and were 
accepted; our Company was indeed rather small, as it 
consisted only of the Manager his wife and ourselves, but 
there were fewer to pay and the only inconvenience 
attending it was the Scarcity of Plays which for want of 
People to fill the Characters, we could perform. We did not 
mind trifles however — . One of our most admired 
Performances was MACBETH, in which we were truly 
great. The Manager always played BANQUO himself, his 


Wife my LADY MACBETH. I did the THREE WITCHES and 
Philander acted ALL THE REST. To say the truth this 
tragedy was not only the Best, but the only Play that we 
ever performed; and after having acted it all over England, 
and Wales, we came to Scotland to exhibit it over the 
remainder of Great Britain. We happened to be quartered 
in that very Town, where you came and met your 
Grandfather — . We were in the Inn-yard when his Carriage 
entered and perceiving by the arms to whom it belonged, 
and knowing that Lord St Clair was our Grandfather, we 
agreed to endeavour to get something from him by 
discovering the Relationship — . You know how well it 
succeeded — . Having obtained the two Hundred Pounds, 
we instantly left the Town, leaving our Manager and his 
Wife to act MACBETH by themselves, and took the road to 
Sterling, where we spent our little fortune with great 
ECLAT. We are now returning to Edinburgh in order to get 
some preferment in the Acting way; and such my Dear 
Cousin is our History.” 

I thanked the amiable Youth for his entertaining 
narration, and after expressing my wishes for their Welfare 
and Happiness, left them in their little Habitation and 
returned to my other Freinds who impatiently expected me. 

My adventures are now drawing to a close my dearest 
Marianne; at least for the present. 

When we arrived at Edinburgh Sir Edward told me that 
as the Widow of his son, he desired I would accept from his 
Hands of four Hundred a year. I graciously promised that I 
would, but could not help observing that the unsimpathetic 
Baronet offered it more on account of my being the Widow 
of Edward than in being the refined and amiable Laura. 

I took up my Residence in a Romantic Village in the 
Highlands of Scotland where I have ever since continued, 
and where I can uninterrupted by unmeaning Visits, 
indulge in a melancholy solitude, my _ unceasing 


Lamentations for the Death of my Father, my Mother, my 
Husband and my Freind. 

Augusta has been for several years united to Graham the 
Man of all others most suited to her; she became 
acquainted with him during her stay in Scotland. 

Sir Edward in hopes of gaining an Heir to his Title and 
Estate, at the same time married Lady Dorothea — . His 
wishes have been answered. 

Philander and Gustavus, after having raised their 
reputation by their Performances in the Theatrical Line at 
Edinburgh, removed to Covent Garden, where they still 
exhibit under the assumed names of LUVIS and QUICK. 

Philippa has long paid the Debt of Nature, Her Husband 
however still continues to drive the Stage-Coach from 
Edinburgh to Sterling: — Adeiu my Dearest Marianne. 
Laura. 


Finis 
June 13th 1790. 


AN UNFINISHED NOVEL IN LETTERS 


To HENRY THOMAS AUSTEN Esqre. 


Sir 

I am now availing myself of the Liberty you have 
frequently honoured me with of dedicating one of my 
Novels to you. That it is unfinished, I greive; yet fear that 
from me, it will always remain so; that as far as it is 
carried, it should be so trifling and so unworthy of you, is 
another concern to your obliged humble Servant 


The Author 

Messrs Demand and Co — please to pay Jane Austen 
Spinster the sum of one hundred guineas on account of 
your Humble Servant. 

H. T. Austen 

L105. 0. 0. 


LESLEY CASTLE 


LETTER the FIRST is from Miss 
MARGARET LESLEY to Miss 
CHARLOTTE 


LUTTERELL. Lesley Castle Janry 3rd — 1792. 

My Brother has just left us. “Matilda (said he at parting) 
you and Margaret will I am certain take all the care of my 
dear little one, that she might have received from an 
indulgent, and affectionate and amiable Mother.” Tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he spoke these words — the 
remembrance of her, who had so wantonly disgraced the 
Maternal character and so openly violated the conjugal 
Duties, prevented his adding anything farther; he embraced 
his sweet Child and after saluting Matilda and Me hastily 
broke from us and seating himself in his Chaise, pursued 
the road to Aberdeen. Never was there a better young 
Man! Ah! how little did he deserve the misfortunes he has 
experienced in the Marriage state. So good a Husband to 
so bad a Wife! for you know my dear Charlotte that the 
Worthless Louisa left him, her Child and reputation a few 
weeks ago in company with Danvers and dishonour. Never 
was there a sweeter face, a finer form, or a less amiable 
Heart than Louisa owned! Her child already possesses the 
personal Charms of her unhappy Mother! May she inherit 
from her Father all his mental ones! Lesley is at present but 
five and twenty, and has already given himself up to 
melancholy and Despair; what a difference between him 
and his Father! Sir George is 57 and still remains the Beau, 
the flighty stripling, the gay Lad, and sprightly Youngster, 
that his Son was really about five years back, and that HE 
has affected to appear ever since my remembrance. While 
our father is fluttering about the streets of London, gay, 


dissipated, and Thoughtless at the age of 57, Matilda and I 
continue secluded from Mankind in our old and Mouldering 
Castle, which is situated two miles from Perth on a bold 
projecting Rock, and commands an extensive veiw of the 
Town and its delightful Environs. But tho’ retired from 
almost all the World, (for we visit no one but the M’Leods, 
The M’Kenzies, the M’Phersons, the M’Cartneys, the 
M’Donalds, The M’kinnons, the M’lellans, the M’kays, the 
Macbeths and the Macduffs) we are neither dull nor 
unhappy; on the contrary there never were two more lively, 
more agreable or more witty girls, than we are; not an hour 
in the Day hangs heavy on our Hands. We read, we work, 
we walk, and when fatigued with these Employments 
releive our spirits, either by a lively song, a graceful Dance, 
or by some smart bon-mot, and witty repartee. We are 
handsome my dear Charlotte, very handsome and the 
greatest of our Perfections is, that we are entirely 
insensible of them ourselves. But why do I thus dwell on 
myself! Let me rather repeat the praise of our dear little 
Neice the innocent Louisa, who is at present sweetly 
smiling in a gentle Nap, as she reposes on the sofa. The 
dear Creature is just turned of two years old; as handsome 
as tho’ 2 and 20, as sensible as tho’ 2 and 30, and as 
prudent as tho’ 2 and 40. To convince you of this, I must 
inform you that she has a very fine complexion and very 
pretty features, that she already knows the two first letters 
in the Alphabet, and that she never tears her frocks — . If I 
have not now convinced you of her Beauty, Sense and 
Prudence, I have nothing more to urge in support of my 
assertion, and you will therefore have no way of deciding 
the Affair but by coming to Lesley-Castle, and by a personal 
acquaintance with Louisa, determine for yourself. Ah! my 
dear Freind, how happy should I be to see you within these 
venerable Walls! It is now four years since my removal from 
School has separated me from you; that two such tender 
Hearts, so closely linked together by the ties of simpathy 


and Freindship, should be so widely removed from each 
other, is vastly moving. I live in Perthshire, You in Sussex. 
We might meet in London, were my Father disposed to 
carry me there, and were your Mother to be there at the 
same time. We might meet at Bath, at Tunbridge, or 
anywhere else indeed, could we but be at the same place 
together. We have only to hope that such a period may 
arrive. My Father does not return to us till Autumn; my 
Brother will leave Scotland in a few Days; he is impatient to 
travel. Mistaken Youth! He vainly flatters himself that 
change of Air will heal the Wounds of a broken Heart! You 
will join with me I am certain my dear Charlotte, in prayers 
for the recovery of the unhappy Lesley’s peace of Mind, 
which must ever be essential to that of your sincere freind 
M. Lesley. 


LETTER the SECOND From Miss C. 
LUTTERELL to Miss M. LESLEY in 
answer. 


Glenford Febry 12 

I have a thousand excuses to beg for having so long 
delayed thanking you my dear Peggy for your agreable 
Letter, which beleive me I should not have deferred doing, 
had not every moment of my time during the last five weeks 
been so fully employed in the necessary arrangements for 
my sisters wedding, as to allow me no time to devote either 
to you or myself. And now what provokes me more than 
anything else is that the Match is broke off, and all my 
Labour thrown away. Imagine how - great the 
Dissapointment must be to me, when you consider that 
after having laboured both by Night and by Day, in order to 
get the Wedding dinner ready by the time appointed, after 
having roasted Beef, Broiled Mutton, and Stewed Soup 
enough to last the new-married Couple through the Honey- 
moon, I had the mortification of finding that I had been 
Roasting, Broiling and Stewing both the Meat and Myself to 
no purpose. Indeed my dear Freind, I never remember 
suffering any vexation equal to what I experienced on last 
Monday when my sister came running to me in the store- 
room with her face as White as a Whipt syllabub, and told 
me that Hervey had been thrown from his Horse, had 
fractured his Scull and was pronounced by his surgeon to 
be in the most emminent Danger. “Good God! (said I) you 
dont say so? Why what in the name of Heaven will become 
of all the Victuals! We shall never be able to eat it while it is 
good. However, we’ll call in the Surgeon to help us. I shall 
be able to manage the Sir-loin myself, my Mother will eat 
the soup, and You and the Doctor must finish the rest.” 
Here I was interrupted, by seeing my poor Sister fall down 


to appearance Lifeless upon one of the Chests, where we 
keep our Table linen. I immediately called my Mother and 
the Maids, and at last we brought her to herself again; as 
soon as ever she was. sensible, she expressed a 
determination of going instantly to Henry, and was so 
wildly bent on this Scheme, that we had the greatest 
Difficulty in the World to prevent her putting it in 
execution; at last however more by Force than Entreaty we 
prevailed on her to go into her room; we laid her upon the 
Bed, and she continued for some Hours in the most 
dreadful Convulsions. My Mother and I continued in the 
room with her, and when any intervals of tolerable 
Composure in Eloisa would allow us, we joined in heartfelt 
lamentations on the dreadful Waste in our provisions which 
this Event must occasion, and in concerting some plan for 
getting rid of them. We agreed that the best thing we could 
do was to begin eating them immediately, and accordingly 
we ordered up the cold Ham and Fowls, and instantly 
began our Devouring Plan on them with great Alacrity. We 
would have persuaded Eloisa to have taken a Wing of a 
Chicken, but she would not be persuaded. She was however 
much quieter than she had been; the convulsions she had 
before suffered having given way to an almost perfect 
Insensibility. We endeavoured to rouse her by every means 
in our power, but to no purpose. I talked to her of Henry. 
“Dear Eloisa (said I) there’s no occasion for your crying so 
much about such a trifle. (for I was willing to make light of 
it in order to comfort her) I beg you would not mind it — 
You see it does not vex me in the least; though perhaps I 
may suffer most from it after all; for I shall not only be 
obliged to eat up all the Victuals I have dressed already, but 
must if Henry should recover (which however is not very 
likely) dress as much for you again; or should he die (as I 
suppose he will) I shall still have to prepare a Dinner for 
you whenever you marry any one else. So you see that tho’ 
perhaps for the present it may afflict you to think of 


Henry’s sufferings, Yet I dare say he’ll die soon, and then 
his pain will be over and you will be easy, whereas my 
Trouble will last much longer for work as hard as I may, I 
am certain that the pantry cannot be cleared in less than a 
fortnight.” Thus I did all in my power to console her, but 
without any effect, and at last as I saw that she did not 
seem to listen to me, I said no more, but leaving her with 
my Mother I took down the remains of The Ham and 
Chicken, and sent William to ask how Henry did. He was 
not expected to live many Hours; he died the same day. We 
took all possible care to break the melancholy Event to 
Eloisa in the tenderest manner; yet in spite of every 
precaution, her sufferings on hearing it were too violent for 
her reason, and she continued for many hours in a high 
Delirium. She is still extremely ill, and her Physicians are 
greatly afraid of her going into a Decline. We are therefore 
preparing for Bristol, where we mean to be in the course of 
the next week. And now my dear Margaret let me talk a 
little of your affairs; and in the first place I must inform you 
that it is confidently reported, your Father is going to be 
married; I am very unwilling to beleive so unpleasing a 
report, and at the same time cannot wholly discredit it. I 
have written to my freind Susan Fitzgerald, for information 
concerning it, which as she is at present in Town, she will 
be very able to give me. I know not who is the Lady. I think 
your Brother is extremely right in the resolution he has 
taken of travelling, as it will perhaps contribute to 
obliterate from his remembrance, those disagreable Events, 
which have lately so much afflicted him — I am happy to 
find that tho’ secluded from all the World, neither you nor 
Matilda are dull or unhappy — that you may never know 
what it is to, be either is the wish of your sincerely 
affectionate C.L. 

P. S. I have this instant received an answer from my 
freind Susan, which I enclose to you, and on which you will 
make your own reflections. 


The enclosed LETTER 

My dear CHARLOTTE You could not have applied for 
information concerning the report of Sir George Lesleys 
Marriage, to any one better able to give it you than I am. 
Sir George is certainly married; I was myself present at the 
Ceremony, which you will not be surprised at when I 
subscribe myself your Affectionate Susan Lesley 


LETTER the THIRD From Miss 
MARGARET LESLEY to Miss C. 
LUTTERELL Lesley 


Castle February the 16th 

I have made my own reflections on the letter you 
enclosed to me, my Dear Charlotte and I will now tell you 
what those reflections were. I reflected that if by this 
second Marriage Sir George should have a second family, 
our fortunes must be considerably diminushed — that if his 
Wife should be of an extravagant turn, she would 
encourage him to persevere in that gay and Dissipated way 
of Life to which little encouragement would be necessary, 
and which has I fear already proved but too detrimental to 
his health and fortune — that she would now become 
Mistress of those Jewels which once adorned our Mother, 
and which Sir George had always promised us — that if 
they did not come into Perthshire I should not be able to 
gratify my curiosity of beholding my Mother-in-law and that 
if they did, Matilda would no longer sit at the head of her 
Father’s table — . These my dear Charlotte were the 
melancholy reflections which crowded into my imagination 
after perusing Susan’s letter to you, and which instantly 
occurred to Matilda when she had perused it likewise. The 
Same ideas, the same fears, immediately occupied her 
Mind, and I know not which reflection distressed her most, 
whether the probable Diminution of our Fortunes, or her 
own Consequence. We both wish very much to know 
whether Lady Lesley is handsome and what is your opinion 
of her; as you honour her with the appellation of your 
freind, we flatter ourselves that she must be amiable. My 
Brother is already in Paris. He intends to quit it in a few 
Days, and to begin his route to Italy. He writes in a most 
chearfull manner, says that the air of France has greatly 


recovered both his Health and Spirits; that he has now 
entirely ceased to think of Louisa with any degree either of 
Pity or Affection, that he even feels himself obliged to her 
for her Elopement, as he thinks it very good fun to be 
single again. By this, you may perceive that he has entirely 
regained that chearful Gaiety, and sprightly Wit, for which 
he was once so remarkable. When he first became 
acquainted with Louisa which was little more than three 
years ago, he was one of the most lively, the most agreable 
young Men of the age — . I beleive you never yet heard the 
particulars of his first acquaintance with her. It commenced 
at our cousin Colonel Drummond’s; at whose house in 
Cumberland he spent the Christmas, in which he attained 
the age of two and twenty. Louisa Burton was the Daughter 
of a distant Relation of Mrs. Drummond, who dieing a few 
Months before in extreme poverty, left his only Child then 
about eighteen to the protection of any of his Relations who 
would protect her. Mrs. Drummond was the only one who 
found herself so disposed — Louisa was therefore removed 
from a miserable Cottage in Yorkshire to an elegant 
Mansion in Cumberland, and from every pecuniary Distress 
that Poverty could inflict, to every elegant Enjoyment that 
Money could purchase — . Louisa was naturally ill- 
tempered and Cunning; but she had been taught to 
disguise her real Disposition, under the appearance of 
insinuating Sweetness, by a father who but too well knew, 
that to be married, would be the only chance she would 
have of not being starved, and who flattered himself that 
with such an extroidinary share of personal beauty, joined 
to a gentleness of Manners, and an engaging address, she 
might stand a good chance of pleasing some young Man 
who might afford to marry a girl without a Shilling. Louisa 
perfectly entered into her father’s schemes and was 
determined to forward them with all her care and attention. 
By dint of Perseverance and Application, she had at length 
so thoroughly disguised her natural disposition under the 


mask of Innocence, and Softness, as to impose upon every 
one who had not by a long and constant intimacy with her 
discovered her real Character. Such was Louisa when the 
hapless Lesley first beheld her at Drummond-house. His 
heart which (to use your favourite comparison) was as 
delicate as sweet and as tender as a Whipt-syllabub, could 
not resist her attractions. In a very few Days, he was falling 
in love, shortly after actually fell, and before he had known 
her a Month, he had married her. My Father was at first 
highly displeased at so hasty and imprudent a connection; 
but when he found that they did not mind it, he soon 
became perfectly reconciled to the match. The Estate near 
Aberdeen which my brother possesses by the bounty of his 
great Uncle independant of Sir George, was entirely 
sufficient to support him and my Sister in Elegance and 
Ease. For the first twelvemonth, no one could be happier 
than Lesley, and no one more amiable to appearance than 
Louisa, and so plausibly did she act and so cautiously 
behave that tho’ Matilda and I often spent several weeks 
together with them, yet we neither of us had any suspicion 
of her real Disposition. After the birth of Louisa however, 
which one would have thought would have strengthened 
her regard for Lesley, the mask she had so long supported 
was by degrees thrown aside, and as probably she then 
thought herself secure in the affection of her Husband 
(which did indeed appear if possible augmented by the 
birth of his Child) she seemed to take no pains to prevent 
that affection from ever diminushing. Our visits therefore 
to Dunbeath, were now less frequent and by far less 
agreable than they used to be. Our absence was however 
never either mentioned or lamented by Louisa who in the 
society of young Danvers with whom she became 
acquainted at Aberdeen (he was at one of the Universities 
there,) felt infinitely happier than in that of Matilda and 
your freind, tho’ there certainly never were pleasanter girls 
than we are. You know the sad end of all Lesleys connubial 


happiness; I will not repeat it — . Adeiu my dear Charlotte; 
although I have not yet mentioned anything of the matter, I 
hope you will do me the justice to beleive that I THINK and 
FEEL, a great deal for your Sisters affliction. I do not doubt 
but that the healthy air of the Bristol downs will intirely 
remove it, by erasing from her Mind the remembrance of 
Henry. I am my dear Charlotte yrs ever M. L. 


LETTER the FOURTH From Miss C. 
LUTTERELL to Miss M. LESLEY 
Bristol 


February 27th 

My Dear Peggy I have but just received your letter, which 
being directed to Sussex while I was at Bristol was obliged 
to be forwarded to me here, and from some unaccountable 
Delay, has but this instant reached me — . I return you 
many thanks for the account it contains of Lesley’s 
acquaintance, Love and Marriage with Louisa, which has 
not the less entertained me for having often been repeated 
to me before. 

I have the satisfaction of informing you that we have 
every reason to imagine our pantry is by this time nearly 
cleared, as we left Particular orders with the servants to 
eat as hard as they possibly could, and to call in a couple of 
Chairwomen to assist them. We brought a cold Pigeon pye, 
a cold turkey, a cold tongue, and half a dozen Jellies with 
us, which we were lucky enough with the help of our 
Landlady, her husband, and their three children, to get rid 
of, in less than two days after our arrival. Poor Eloisa is still 
so very indifferent both in Health and Spirits, that I very 
much fear, the air of the Bristol downs, healthy as it is, has 
not been able to drive poor Henry from her remembrance. 

You ask me whether your new Mother in law is handsome 
and amiable — I will now give you an exact description of 
her bodily and mental charms. She is short, and extremely 
well made; is naturally pale, but rouges a good deal; has 
fine eyes, and fine teeth, as she will take care to let you 
know as soon as she sees you, and is altogether very pretty. 
She is remarkably good-tempered when she has her own 
way, and very lively when she is not out of humour. She is 
naturally extravagant and not very affected; she never 


reads anything but the letters she receives from me, and 
never writes anything but her answers to them. She plays, 
sings and Dances, but has no taste for either, and excells in 
none, tho’ she says she is passionately fond of all. Perhaps 
you may flatter me so far as to be surprised that one of 
whom I speak with so little affection should be my 
particular freind; but to tell you the truth, our freindship 
arose rather from Caprice on her side than Esteem on 
mine. We spent two or three days together with a Lady in 
Berkshire with whom we both happened to be connected — 
. During our visit, the Weather being remarkably bad, and 
our party particularly stupid, she was so good as to 
conceive a violent partiality for me, which very soon settled 
in a downright Freindship and ended in an established 
correspondence. She is probably by this time as tired of 
me, as I am of her; but as she is too Polite and I am too civil 
to say so, our letters are still as frequent and affectionate 
as ever, and our Attachment as firm and sincere as when it 
first commenced. As she had a great taste for the pleasures 
of London, and of Brighthelmstone, she will I dare say find 
some difficulty in prevailing on herself even to satisfy the 
curiosity I dare say she feels of beholding you, at the 
expence of quitting those favourite haunts of Dissipation, 
for the melancholy tho’ venerable gloom of the castle you 
inhabit. Perhaps however if she finds her health impaired 
by too much amusement, she may acquire fortitude 
sufficient to undertake a Journey to Scotland in the hope of 
its Proving at least beneficial to her health, if not conducive 
to her happiness. Your fears I am sorry to say, concerning 
your father’s extravagance, your own fortunes, your 
Mothers Jewels and your Sister’s consequence, I should 
Suppose are but too well founded. My freind herself has 
four thousand pounds, and will probably spend nearly as 
much every year in Dress and Public places, if she can get 
it — she will certainly not endeavour to reclaim Sir George 
from the manner of living to which he has been so long 


accustomed, and there is therefore some reason to fear 
that you will be very well off, if you get any fortune at all. 
The Jewels I should imagine too will undoubtedly be hers, 
and there is too much reason to think that she will preside 
at her Husbands table in preference to his Daughter. But as 
so melancholy a subject must necessarily extremely 
distress you, I will no longer dwell on it — . 

Eloisa’s indisposition has brought us to Bristol at so 
unfashionable a season of the year, that we have actually 
seen but one genteel family since we came. Mr and Mrs 
Marlowe are very agreable people; the ill health of their 
little boy occasioned their arrival here; you may imagine 
that being the only family with whom we can converse, we 
are of course on a footing of intimacy with them; we see 
them indeed almost every day, and dined with them 
yesterday. We spent a very pleasant Day, and had a very 
good Dinner, tho’ to be sure the Veal was terribly 
underdone, and the Curry had no seasoning. I could not 
help wishing all dinner-time that I had been at the dressing 
it — . A brother of Mrs Marlowe, Mr Cleveland is with them 
at present; he is a good-looking young Man, and seems to 
have a good deal to say for himself. I tell Eloisa that she 
should set her cap at him, but she does not at all seem to 
relish the proposal. I should like to see the girl married and 
Cleveland has a very good estate. Perhaps you may wonder 
that I do not consider myself as well as my Sister in my 
matrimonial Projects; but to tell you the truth I never wish 
to act a more principal part at a Wedding than the 
superintending and directing the Dinner, and therefore 
while I can get any of my acquaintance to marry for me, I 
shall never think of doing it myself, as I very much suspect 
that I should not have so much time for dressing my own 
Wedding-dinner, as for dressing that of my freinds. Yours 
sincerely C. L. 


LETTER the FIFTH Miss MARGARET 
LESLEY to Miss CHARLOTTE 
LUTTERELL 


Lesley-Castle March 18th 

On the same day that I received your last kind letter, 
Matilda received one from Sir George which was dated 
from Edinburgh, and informed us that he should do himself 
the pleasure of introducing Lady Lesley to us on the 
following evening. This as you may suppose considerably 
surprised us, particularly as your account of her Ladyship 
had given us reason to imagine there was little chance of 
her visiting Scotland at a time that London must be so gay. 
As it was our business however to be delighted at such a 
mark of condescension as a visit from Sir George and Lady 
Lesley, we prepared to return them an answer expressive of 
the happiness we enjoyed in expectation of such a Blessing, 
when luckily recollecting that as they were to reach the 
Castle the next Evening, it would be impossible for my 
father to receive it before he left Edinburgh, we contented 
ourselves with leaving them to suppose that we were as 
happy as we ought to be. At nine in the Evening on the 
following day, they came, accompanied by one of Lady 
Lesleys brothers. Her Ladyship perfectly answers the 
description you sent me of her, except that I do not think 
her so pretty as you seem to consider her. She has not a 
bad face, but there is something so extremely unmajestic in 
her little diminutive figure, as to render her in comparison 
with the elegant height of Matilda and Myself, an 
insignificant Dwarf. Her curiosity to see us (which must 
have been great to bring her more than four hundred miles) 
being now perfectly gratified, she already begins to 
mention their return to town, and has desired us to 
accompany her. We cannot refuse her request since it is 


seconded by the commands of our Father, and thirded by 
the entreaties of Mr. Fitzgerald who is certainly one of the 
most pleasing young Men, I ever beheld. It is not yet 
determined when we are to go, but when ever we do we 
shall certainly take our little Louisa with us. Adeiu my dear 
Charlotte; Matilda unites in best wishes to you, and Eloisa, 
with yours ever M. L. 


LETTER the SIXTH LADY LESLEY to 
Miss CHARLOTTE LUTTERELL Lesley- 
Castle 


March 20th 

We arrived here my sweet Freind about a fortnight ago, 
and I already heartily repent that I ever left our charming 
House in Portman-sgquare for such a dismal old weather- 
beaten Castle as this. You can form no idea sufficiently 
hideous, of its dungeon-like form. It is actually perched 
upon a Rock to appearance so totally inaccessible, that I 
expected to have been pulled up by a rope; and sincerely 
repented having gratified my curiosity to behold my 
Daughters at the expence of being obliged to enter their 
prison in so dangerous and ridiculous a manner. But as 
soon as I once found myself safely arrived in the inside of 
this tremendous building, I comforted myself with the hope 
of having my spirits revived, by the sight of two beautifull 
girls, such as the Miss Lesleys had been represented to me, 
at Edinburgh. But here again, I met with nothing but 
Disappointment and Surprise. Matilda and Margaret Lesley 
are two great, tall, out of the way, over-grown, girls, just of 
a proper size to inhabit a Castle almost as large in 
comparison as themselves. I wish my dear Charlotte that 
you could but behold these Scotch giants; I am sure they 
would frighten you out of your wits. They will do very well 
as foils to myself, so I have invited them to accompany me 
to London where I hope to be in the course of a fortnight. 
Besides these two fair Damsels, I found a little humoured 
Brat here who I beleive is some relation to them, they told 
me who she was, and gave me a long rigmerole story of her 
father and a Miss SOMEBODY which I have entirely forgot. 
I hate scandal and detest Children. I have been plagued 
ever since I came here with tiresome visits from a parcel of 


Scotch wretches, with terrible hard-names; they were so 
civil, gave me so many invitations, and talked of coming 
again so soon, that I could not help affronting them. I 
suppose I shall not see them any more, and yet as a family 
party we are so stupid, that I do not know what to do with 
myself. These girls have no Music, but Scotch airs, no 
Drawings but Scotch Mountains, and no Books but Scotch 
Poems — and I hate everything Scotch. In general I can 
spend half the Day at my toilett with a great deal of 
pleasure, but why should I dress here, since there is not a 
creature in the House whom I have any wish to please. I 
have just had a conversation with my Brother in which he 
has greatly offended me, and which as I have nothing more 
entertaining to send you I will gave you the particulars of. 
You must know that I have for these 4 or 5 Days past 
strongly suspected William of entertaining a partiality to 
my eldest Daughter. I own indeed that had I been inclined 
to fall in love with any woman, I should not have made 
choice of Matilda Lesley for the object of my passion; for 
there is nothing I hate so much as a tall Woman: but 
however there is no accounting for some men’s taste and as 
William is himself nearly six feet high, it is not wonderful 
that he should be partial to that height. Now as I have a 
very great affection for my Brother and should be 
extremely sorry to see him unhappy, which I suppose he 
means to be if he cannot marry Matilda, as moreover I 
know that his circumstances will not allow him to marry 
any one without a fortune, and that Matilda’s is entirely 
dependant on her Father, who will neither have his own 
inclination nor my permission to give her anything at 
present, I thought it would be doing a good-natured action 
by my Brother to let him know as much, in order that he 
might choose for himself, whether to conquer his passion, 
or Love and Despair. Accordingly finding myself this 
Morning alone with him in one of the horrid old rooms of 


this Castle, I opened the cause to him in the following 
Manner. 

“Well my dear William what do you think of these girls? 
for my part, I do not find them so plain as I expected: but 
perhaps you may think me partial to the Daughters of my 
Husband and perhaps you are right — They are indeed so 
very like Sir George that it is natural to think” — 

“My Dear Susan (cried he in a tone of the greatest 
amazement) You do not really think they bear the least 


resemblance to their Father! He is so very plain! — but I 
beg your pardon — I had entirely forgotten to whom I was 
speaking—” 


“Oh! pray dont mind me; (replied I) every one knows Sir 
George is horribly ugly, and I assure you I always thought 
him a fright.” 

“You surprise me extremely (answered William) by what 
you say both with respect to Sir George and his Daughters. 
You cannot think your Husband so deficient in personal 
Charms as you speak of, nor can you surely see any 
resemblance between him and the Miss Lesleys who are in 
my opinion perfectly unlike him and perfectly Handsome.” 

“If that is your opinion with regard to the girls it 
certainly is no proof of their Fathers beauty, for if they are 
perfectly unlike him and very handsome at the same time, 
it is natural to suppose that he is very plain.” 

“By no means, (said he) for what may be pretty in a 
Woman, may be very unpleasing in a Man.” 

“But you yourself (replied I) but a few minutes ago 
allowed him to be very plain.” 

“Men are no Judges of Beauty in their own Sex.” (said 
he). 

“Neither Men nor Women can think Sir George 
tolerable.” 

“Well, well, (said he) we will not dispute about HIS 
Beauty, but your opinion of his DAUGHTERS is surely very 


singular, for if I understood you right, you said you did not 
find them so plain as you expected to do!” 

“Why, do YOU find them plainer then?” (said I). 

“IT can scarcely beleive you to be serious (returned he) 
when you speak of their persons in so extroidinary a 
Manner. Do not you think the Miss Lesleys are two very 
handsome young Women?” 

“Lord! No! (cried I) I think them terribly plain!” 

“Plain! (replied He) My dear Susan, you cannot really 
think so! Why what single Feature in the face of either of 
them, can you possibly find fault with?” 

“Oh! trust me for that; (replied I). Come I will begin with 
the eldest — with Matilda. Shall I, William?” (I looked as 
cunning as I could when I said it, in order to shame him). 

“They are so much alike (said he) that I should suppose 
the faults of one, would be the faults of both.” 

“Well, then, in the first place; they are both so horribly 
tall!” 

“They are TALLER than you are indeed.” (said he with a 
saucy smile.) 

“Nay, (said I), I know nothing of that.” 

“Well, but (he continued) tho’ they may be above the 
common size, their figures are perfectly elegant; and as to 
their faces, their Eyes are beautifull.” 

“T never can think such tremendous, knock-me-down 
figures in the least degree elegant, and as for their eyes, 
they are so tall that I never could strain my neck enough to 
look at them.” 

“Nay, (replied he) I know not whether you may not be in 
the right in not attempting it, for perhaps they might dazzle 
you with their Lustre.” 

“Oh! Certainly. (said I, with the greatest complacency, for 
I assure you my dearest Charlotte I was not in the least 
offended tho’ by what followed, one would suppose that 
William was conscious of having given me just cause to be 
so, for coming up to me and taking my hand, he said) “ You 


must not look so grave Susan; you will make me fear I have 
offended you!” 

“Offended me! Dear Brother, how came such a thought in 
your head! (returned I) No really! I assure you that I am not 
in the least surprised at your being so warm an advocate 
for the Beauty of these girls.” — 

“Well, but (interrupted William) remember that we have 
not yet concluded our dispute concerning them. What fault 
do you find with their complexion?” 

“They are so horridly pale.” 

“They have always a little colour, and after any exercise 
it is considerably heightened.” 

“Yes, but if there should ever happen to be any rain in 
this part of the world, they will never be able raise more 
than their common stock — except indeed they amuse 
themselves with running up and Down these horrid old 
galleries and Antichambers.” 

“Well, (replied my Brother in a tone of vexation, and 
glancing an impertinent look at me) if they HAVE but little 
colour, at least, it is all their own.” 

This was too much my dear Charlotte, for I am certain 
that he had the impudence by that look, of pretending to 
suspect the reality of mine. But you I am sure will vindicate 
my character whenever you may hear it so cruelly 
aspersed, for you can witness how often I have protested 
against wearing Rouge, and how much I always told you I 
disliked it. And I assure you that my opinions are still the 
same. — . Well, not bearing to be so suspected by my 
Brother, I left the room immediately, and have been ever 
since in my own Dressing-room writing to you. What a long 
letter have I made of it! But you must not expect to receive 
such from me when I get to Town; for it is only at Lesley 
castle, that one has time to write even to a Charlotte 
Lutterell. — . I was so much vexed by William’s glance, that 
I could not summon Patience enough, to stay and give him 
that advice respecting his attachment to Matilda which had 


first induced me from pure Love to him to begin the 
conversation; and I am now so thoroughly convinced by it, 
of his violent passion for her, that I am certain he would 
never hear reason on the subject, and I shall there fore give 
myself no more trouble either about him or his favourite. 
Adeiu my dear girl — Yrs affectionately Susan L. 


LETTER the SEVENTH From Miss C. 
LUTTERELL to Miss M. LESLEY 
Bristol the 


27th of March 


I have received Letters from you and your Mother-in-law 
within this week which have greatly entertained me, as I 
find by them that you are both downright jealous of each 
others Beauty. It is very odd that two pretty Women tho’ 
actually Mother and Daughter cannot be in the same House 
without falling out about their faces. Do be convinced that 
you are both perfectly handsome and say no more of the 
Matter. I suppose this letter must be directed to Portman 
Square where probably (great as is your affection for 
Lesley Castle) you will not be sorry to find yourself. In spite 
of all that people may say about Green fields and the 
Country I was always of opinion that London and its 
amusements must be very agreable for a while, and should 
be very happy could my Mother’s income allow her to 
jockey us into its Public-places, during Winter. I always 
longed particularly to go to Vaux-hall, to see whether the 
cold Beef there is cut so thin as it is reported, for I have a 
sly suspicion that few people understand the art of cutting 
a slice of cold Beef so well as I do: nay it would be hard if I 
did not know something of the Matter, for it was a part of 
my Education that I took by far the most pains with. Mama 
always found me HER best scholar, tho’ when Papa was 
alive Eloisa was HIS. Never to be sure were there two more 
different Dispositions in the World. We both loved Reading. 
SHE preferred Histories, and I Receipts. She loved 
drawing, Pictures, and I drawing Pullets. No one could sing 
a better song than she, and no one make a better Pye than 
I. — And so it has always continued since we have been no 


longer children. The only difference is that all disputes on 
the superior excellence of our Employments THEN so 
frequent are now no more. We have for many years entered 
into an agreement always to admire each other’s works; I 
never fail listening to HER Music, and she is as constant in 
eating my pies. Such at least was the case till Henry 
Hervey made his appearance in Sussex. Before the arrival 
of his Aunt in our neighbourhood where she established 
herself you know about a twelvemonth ago, his visits to her 
had been at stated times, and of equal and settled 
Duration; but on her removal to the Hall which is within a 
walk from our House, they became both more frequent and 
longer. This as you may suppose could not be pleasing to 
Mrs Diana who is a professed enemy to everything which is 
not directed by Decorum and Formality, or which bears the 
least resemblance to Ease and Good-breeding. Nay so great 
was her aversion to her Nephews behaviour that I have 
often heard her give such hints of it before his face that 
had not Henry at such times been engaged in conversation 
with Eloisa, they must have caught his Attention and have 
very much distressed him. The alteration in my Sisters 
behaviour which I have before hinted at, now took place. 
The Agreement we had entered into of admiring each 
others productions she no longer seemed to regard, and 
tho’ I constantly applauded even every Country-dance, she 
played, yet not even a pidgeon-pye of my making could 
obtain from her a single word of approbation. This was 
certainly enough to put any one in a Passion; however, I 
was as cool as a cream-cheese and having formed my plan 
and concerted a scheme of Revenge, I was determined to 
let her have her own way and not even to make her a single 
reproach. My scheme was to treat her as she treated me, 
and tho’ she might even draw my own Picture or play 
Malbrook (which is the only tune I ever really liked) not to 
say so much as “Thank you Eloisa;” tho’ I had for many 
years constantly hollowed whenever she played, BRAVO, 


BRAVISSIMO, ENCORE, DA CAPO, ALLEGRETTO, CON 
EXPRESSIONE, and POCO PRESTO with many other such 
outlandish words, all of them as Eloisa told me expressive 
of my Admiration; and so indeed I suppose they are, as I 
see some of them in every Page of every Music book, being 
the sentiments I imagine of the composer. 

I executed my Plan with great Punctuality. I can not say 
success, for alas! my silence while she played seemed not 
in the least to displease her; on the contrary she actually 
said to me one day “Well Charlotte, I am very glad to find 
that you have at last left off that ridiculous custom of 
applauding my Execution on the Harpsichord till you made 
my head ake, and yourself hoarse. I feel very much obliged 
to you for keeping your admiration to yourself.” I never 
shall forget the very witty answer I made to this speech. 
“Eloisa (said I) I beg you would be quite at your Ease with 
respect to all such fears in future, for be assured that I 
shall always keep my admiration to myself and my own 
pursuits and never extend it to yours.” This was the only 
very severe thing I ever said in my Life; not but that I have 
often felt myself extremely satirical but it was the only time 
I ever made my feelings public. 

I suppose there never were two Young people who had a 
greater affection for each other than Henry and Eloisa; no, 
the Love of your Brother for Miss Burton could not be so 
strong tho’ it might be more violent. You may imagine 
therefore how provoked my Sister must have been to have 
him play her such a trick. Poor girl! she still laments his 
Death with undiminished constancy, notwithstanding he 
has been dead more than six weeks; but some People mind 
such things more than others. The ill state of Health into 
which his loss has thrown her makes her so weak, and so 
unable to support the least exertion, that she has been in 
tears all this Morning merely from having taken leave of 
Mrs. Marlowe who with her Husband, Brother and Child 
are to leave Bristol this morning. I am sorry to have them 


go because they are the only family with whom we have 
here any acquaintance, but I never thought of crying; to be 
sure Eloisa and Mrs Marlowe have always been more 
together than with me, and have therefore contracted a 
kind of affection for each other, which does not make Tears 
so inexcusable in them as they would be in me. The 
Marlowes are going to Town; Cliveland accompanies them; 
as neither Eloisa nor I could catch him I hope you or 
Matilda may have better Luck. I know not when we shall 
leave Bristol, Eloisa’s spirits are so low that she is very 
averse to moving, and yet is certainly by no means mended 
by her residence here. A week or two will I hope determine 
our Measures — in the mean time believe me and etc — 
and etc — Charlotte Lutterell. 


LETTER the EIGHTH Miss 
LUTTERELL to Mrs MARLOWE Bristol 
April 4th 


I feel myself greatly obliged to you my dear Emma for such 
a mark of your affection as I flatter myself was conveyed in 
the proposal you made me of our Corresponding; I assure 
you that it will be a great releif to me to write to you and as 
long as my Health and Spirits will allow me, you will find 
me a very constant correspondent; I will not say an 
entertaining one, for you know my situation suffciently not 
to be ignorant that in me Mirth would be improper and I 
know my own Heart too well not to be sensible that it 
would be unnatural. You must not expect news for we see 
no one with whom we are in the least acquainted, or in 
whose proceedings we have any Interest. You must not 
expect scandal for by the same rule we are equally 
debarred either from hearing or inventing it. — You must 
expect from me nothing but the melancholy effusions of a 
broken Heart which is ever reverting to the Happiness it 
once enjoyed and which ill supports its present 
wretchedness. The Possibility of being able to write, to 
speak, to you of my lost Henry will be a luxury to me, and 
your goodness will not I know refuse to read what it will so 
much releive my Heart to write. I once thought that to have 
what is in general called a Freind (I mean one of my own 
sex to whom I might speak with less reserve than to any 
other person) independant of my sister would never be an 
object of my wishes, but how much was I mistaken! 
Charlotte is too much engrossed by two confidential 
correspondents of that sort, to supply the place of one to 
me, and I hope you will not think me girlishly romantic, 
when I say that to have some kind and compassionate 
Freind who might listen to my _ sorrows’ without 


endeavouring to console me was what I had for some time 
wished for, when our acquaintance with you, the intimacy 
which followed it and the particular affectionate attention 
you paid me almost from the first, caused me to entertain 
the flattering Idea of those attentions being improved on a 
closer acquaintance into a Freindship which, if you were 
what my wishes formed you would be the greatest 
Happiness I could be capable of enjoying. To find that such 
Hopes are realised is a satisfaction indeed, a satisfaction 
which is now almost the only one I can ever experience. — I 
feel myself so languid that I am sure were you with me you 
would oblige me to leave off writing, and I cannot give you 
a greater proof of my affection for you than by acting, as I 
know you would wish me to do, whether Absent or Present. 
Iam my dear Emmas sincere freind E. L. 


LETTER the NINTH Mrs MARLOWE 
to Miss LUTTERELL Grosvenor Street, 
April 


10th 


Need I say my dear Eloisa how wellcome your letter was 
to me I cannot give a greater proof of the pleasure I 
received from it, or of the Desire I feel that our 
Correspondence may be regular and frequent than by 
setting you so good an example as I now do in answering it 
before the end of the week — . But do not imagine that I 
claim any merit in being so punctual; on the contrary I 
assure you, that it is a far greater Gratification to me to 
write to you, than to spend the Evening either at a Concert 
or a Ball. Mr Marlowe is so desirous of my appearing at 
some of the Public places every evening that I do not like to 
refuse him, but at the same time so much wish to remain at 
Home, that independant of the Pleasure I experience in 
devoting any portion of my Time to my Dear Eloisa, yet the 
Liberty I claim from having a letter to write of spending an 
Evening at home with my little Boy, you know me well 
enough to be sensible, will of itself be a_ sufficient 
Inducement (if one is necessary) to my maintaining with 
Pleasure a Correspondence with you. As to the subject of 
your letters to me, whether grave or merry, if they concern 
you they must be equally interesting to me; not but that I 
think the melancholy Indulgence of your own sorrows by 
repeating them and dwelling on them to me, will only 
encourage and increase them, and that it will be more 
prudent in you to avoid so sad a subject; but yet knowing as 
I do what a soothing and melancholy Pleasure it must 
afford you, I cannot prevail on myself to deny you so great 
an Indulgence, and will only insist on your not expecting 


me to encourage you in it, by my own letters; on the 
contrary I intend to fill them with such lively Wit and 
enlivening Humour as shall even provoke a smile in the 
sweet but sorrowfull countenance of my Eloisa. 

In the first place you are to learn that I have met your 
sisters three freinds Lady Lesley and her Daughters, twice 
in Public since I have been here. I know you will be 
impatient to hear my opinion of the Beauty of three Ladies 
of whom you have heard so much. Now, as you are too ill 
and too unhappy to be vain, I think I may venture to inform 
you that I like none of their faces so well as I do your own. 
Yet they are all handsome — Lady Lesley indeed I have 
seen before; her Daughters I beleive would in general be 
said to have a finer face than her Ladyship, and yet what 
with the charms of a Blooming complexion, a little 
Affectation and a great deal of small-talk, (in each of which 
she is superior to the young Ladies) she will I dare say gain 
herself as many admirers as the more regular features of 
Matilda, and Margaret. I am sure you will agree with me in 
saying that they can none of them be of a proper size for 
real Beauty, when you know that two of them are taller and 
the other shorter than ourselves. In spite of this Defect (or 
rather by reason of it) there is something very noble and 
majestic in the figures of the Miss Lesleys, and something 
agreably lively in the appearance of their pretty little 
Mother-in-law. But tho’ one may be majestic and the other 
lively, yet the faces of neither possess that Bewitching 
sweetness of my Eloisas, which her present languor is so 
far from diminushing. What would my Husband and 
Brother say of us, if they knew all the fine things I have 
been saying to you in this letter. It is very hard that a pretty 
woman is never to be told she is so by any one of her own 
sex without that person’s being suspected to be either her 
determined Enemy, or her professed Toad-eater. How much 
more amiable are women in that particular! One man may 
say forty civil things to another without our supposing that 


he is ever paid for it, and provided he does his Duty by our 
sex, we care not how Polite he is to his own. 

Mrs Lutterell will be so good as to accept my 
compliments, Charlotte, my Love, and Eloisa the best 
wishes for the recovery of her Health and Spirits that can 
be offered by her affectionate Freind E. Marlowe. 

I am afraid this letter will be but a poor specimen of my 
Powers in the witty way; and your opinion of them will not 
be greatly increased when I assure you that I have been as 
entertaining as I possibly could. 


LETTER the TENTH From Miss 
MARGARET LESLEY to Miss 
CHARLOTTE LUTTERELL 


Portman Square April 13th 

MY DEAR CHARLOTTE We left Lesley-Castle on the 28th 
of last Month, and arrived safely in London after a Journey 
of seven Days; I had the pleasure of finding your Letter 
here waiting my Arrival, for which you have my grateful 
Thanks. Ah! my dear Freind I every day more regret the 
serene and tranquil Pleasures of the Castle we have left, in 
exchange for the uncertain and unequal Amusements of 
this vaunted City. Not that I will pretend to assert that 
these uncertain and unequal Amusements are in the least 
Degree unpleasing to me; on the contrary I enjoy them 
extremely and should enjoy them even more, were I not 
certain that every appearance I make in Public but rivetts 
the Chains of those unhappy Beings whose Passion it is 
impossible not to pity, tho’ it is out of my power to return. 
In short my Dear Charlotte it is my sensibility for the 
sufferings of so many amiable young Men, my Dislike of the 
extreme admiration I meet with, and my aversion to being 
so celebrated both in Public, in Private, in Papers, and in 
Printshops, that are the reasons why I cannot more fully 
enjoy, the Amusements so various and pleasing of London. 
How often have I wished that I possessed as little Personal 
Beauty as you do; that my figure were as inelegant; my face 
as unlovely; and my appearance as unpleasing as yours! 
But ah! what little chance is there of so desirable an Event; 
I have had the small-pox, and must therefore submit to my 
unhappy fate. 

I am now going to intrust you my dear Charlotte with a 
secret which has long disturbed the tranquility of my days, 
and which is of a kind to require the most inviolable 


Secrecy from you. Last Monday se’night Matilda and I 
accompanied Lady Lesley to a Rout at the Honourable Mrs 
Kickabout’s; we were escorted by Mr Fitzgerald who is a 
very amiable young Man in the main, tho’ perhaps a little 
singular in his Taste — He is in love with Matilda — . We 
had scarcely paid our Compliments to the Lady of the 
House and curtseyed to half a score different people when 
my Attention was attracted by the appearance of a Young 
Man the most lovely of his Sex, who at that moment 
entered the Room with another Gentleman and Lady. From 
the first moment I beheld him, I was certain that on him 
depended the future Happiness of my Life. Imagine my 
surprise when he was introduced to me by the name of 
Cleveland — I instantly recognised him as the Brother of 
Mrs Marlowe, and the acquaintance of my Charlotte at 
Bristol. Mr and Mrs M. were the gentleman and Lady who 
accompanied him. (You do not think Mrs Marlowe 
handsome?) The elegant address of Mr Cleveland, his 
polished Manners and Delightful Bow, at once confirmed 
my attachment. He did not speak; but I can imagine 
everything he would have said, had he opened his Mouth. I 
can picture to myself the cultivated Understanding, the 
Noble sentiments, and elegant Language which would have 
shone so conspicuous in the conversation of Mr Cleveland. 
The approach of Sir James Gower (one of my too numerous 
admirers) prevented the Discovery of any such Powers, by 
putting an end to a Conversation we had never 
commenced, and by attracting my attention to himself. But 
oh! how inferior are the accomplishments of Sir James to 
those of his so greatly envied Rival! Sir James is one of the 
most frequent of our Visitors, and is almost always of our 
Parties. We have since often met Mr and Mrs Marlowe but 
no Cleveland — he is always engaged some where else. Mrs 
Marlowe fatigues me to Death every time I see her by her 
tiresome Conversations about you and Eloisa. She is so 
stupid! I live in the hope of seeing her irrisistable Brother 


to night, as we are going to Lady Flambeaus, who is I know 
intimate with the Marlowes. Our party will be Lady Lesley, 
Matilda, Fitzgerald, Sir James Gower, and myself. We see 
little of Sir George, who is almost always at the gaming- 
table. Ah! my poor Fortune where art thou by this time? We 
see more of Lady L. who always makes her appearance 
(highly rouged) at Dinner-time. Alas! what Delightful Jewels 
will she be decked in this evening at Lady Flambeau’s! Yet I 
wonder how she can herself delight in wearing them; surely 
she must be sensible of the ridiculous impropriety of 
loading her little diminutive figure with such superfluous 
ornaments; is it possible that she can not know how greatly 
superior an elegant simplicity is to the most studied 
apparel? Would she but Present them to Matilda and me, 
how greatly should we be obliged to her, How becoming 
would Diamonds be on our fine majestic figures! And how 
Surprising it is that such an Idea should never have 
occurred to HER. I am sure if I have reflected in this 
manner once, I have fifty times. Whenever I see Lady 
Lesley dressed in them such reflections immediately come 
across me. My own Mother’s Jewels too! But I will say no 
more on so melancholy a subject — let me entertain you 
with something more pleasing — Matilda had a letter this 
morning from Lesley, by which we have the pleasure of 
finding that he is at Naples has turned Roman-Catholic, 
obtained one of the Pope’s Bulls for annulling his 1st 
Marriage and has since actually married a Neapolitan Lady 
of great Rank and Fortune. He tells us moreover that much 
the same sort of affair has befallen his first wife the 
worthless Louisa who is likewise at Naples had turned 
Roman-catholic, and is soon to be married to a Neapolitan 
Nobleman of great and Distinguished merit. He says, that 
they are at present very good Freinds, have quite forgiven 
all past errors and intend in future to be very good 
Neighbours. He invites Matilda and me to pay him a visit to 
Italy and to bring him his little Louisa whom both her 


Mother, Step-mother, and himself are equally desirous of 
beholding. As to our accepting his invitation, it is at Present 
very uncertain; Lady Lesley advises us to go without loss of 
time; Fitzgerald offers to escort us there, but Matilda has 
some doubts of the Propriety of such a scheme — she owns 
it would be very agreable. I am certain she likes the Fellow. 
My Father desires us not to be in a hurry, as perhaps if we 
wait a few months both he and Lady Lesley will do 
themselves the pleasure of attending us. Lady Lesley says 
no, that nothing will ever tempt her to forego the 
Amusements of Brighthelmstone for a Journey to Italy 
merely to see our Brother. “No (says the disagreable 
Woman) I have once in my life been fool enough to travel I 
dont know how many hundred Miles to see two of the 
Family, and I found it did not answer, so Deuce take me, if 
ever I am so foolish again.”So says her Ladyship, but Sir 
George still Perseveres in saying that perhaps in a month 
or two, they may accompany us. Adeiu my Dear Charlotte 
Yrs faithful Margaret Lesley. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REIGN OF HENRY THE 4TH TO THE 
DEATH OF CHARLES THE 1ST 


BY A PARTIAL, PREJUDICED, AND IGNORANT 
HISTORIAN. 
To Miss Austen, eldest daughter of the Rev. George Austen, 
this work is inscribed with all due respect by THE 
AUTHOR. 
N.B. There will be very few Dates in this History. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


HENRY the 4th 

Henry the 4th ascended the throne of England much to 
his own Satisfaction in the year 1399, after having 
prevailed on his cousin and predecessor Richard the 2nd, 
to resign it to him, and to retire for the rest of his life to 
Pomfret Castle, where he happened to be murdered. It is to 
be supposed that Henry was married, since he had 
certainly four sons, but it is not in my power to inform the 
Reader who was his wife. Be this as it may, he did not live 
for ever, but falling ill, his son the Prince of Wales came and 
took away the crown; whereupon the King made a long 
speech, for which I must refer the Reader to Shakespear’s 
Plays, and the Prince made a still longer. Things being thus 
settled between them the King died, and was succeeded by 
his son Henry who had previously beat Sir William 
Gascoigne. 

HENRY the 5th 

This Prince after he succeeded to the throne grew quite 
reformed and amiable, forsaking all his dissipated 
companions, and never thrashing Sir William again. During 
his reign, Lord Cobham was burnt alive, but I forget what 


for. His Majesty then turned his thoughts to France, where 
he went and fought the famous Battle of Agincourt. He 
afterwards married the King’s daughter Catherine, a very 
agreable woman by Shakespear’s account. In spite of all 
this however he died, and was succeeded by his son Henry. 

HENRY the 6th 

I cannot say much for this Monarch’s sense. Nor would I 
if I could, for he was a Lancastrian. I suppose you know all 
about the Wars between him and the Duke of York who was 
of the right side; if you do not, you had better read some 
other History, for I shall not be very diffuse in this, meaning 
by it only to vent my spleen AGAINST, and shew my Hatred 
TO all those people whose parties or principles do not suit 
with mine, and not to give information. This King married 
Margaret of Anjou, a Woman whose distresses and 
misfortunes were so great as almost to make me who hate 
her, pity her. It was in this reign that Joan of Arc lived and 
made such a ROW among the English. They should not 
have burnt her — but they did. There were several Battles 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which the former 
(as they ought) usually conquered. At length they were 
entirely overcome; The King was murdered — The Queen 
was sent home — and Edward the 4th ascended the 
Throne. 

EDWARD the 4th 

This Monarch was famous only for his Beauty and his 
Courage, of which the Picture we have here given of him, 
and his undaunted Behaviour in marrying one Woman while 
he was engaged to another, are sufficient proofs. His Wife 
was Elizabeth Woodville, a Widow who, poor Woman! was 
afterwards confined in a Convent by that Monster of 
Iniquity and Avarice Henry the 7th. One of Edward’s 
Mistresses was Jane Shore, who has had a play written 
about her, but it is a tragedy and therefore not worth 
reading. Having performed all these noble actions, his 
Majesty died, and was succeeded by his son. 


EDWARD the 5th 

This unfortunate Prince lived so little a while that nobody 
had him to draw his picture. He was murdered by his 
Uncle’s Contrivance, whose name was Richard the 3rd. 

RICHARD the 3rd 

The Character of this Prince has been in general very 
severely treated by Historians, but as he was a YORK, I am 
rather inclined to suppose him a very respectable Man. It 
has indeed been confidently asserted that he killed his two 
Nephews and his Wife, but it has also been declared that he 
did not kill his two Nephews, which I am inclined to beleive 
true; and if this is the case, it may also be affirmed that he 
did not kill his Wife, for if Perkin Warbeck was really the 
Duke of York, why might not Lambert Simnel be the Widow 
of Richard. Whether innocent or guilty, he did not reign 
long in peace, for Henry Tudor E. of Richmond as great a 
villain as ever lived, made a great fuss about getting the 
Crown and having killed the King at the battle of Bosworth, 
he succeeded to it. 

HENRY the 7th 

This Monarch soon after his accession married the 
Princess Elizabeth of York, by which alliance he plainly 
proved that he thought his own right inferior to hers, tho’ 
he pretended to the contrary. By this Marriage he had two 
sons and two daughters, the elder of which Daughters was 
married to the King of Scotland and had the happiness of 
being grandmother to one of the first Characters in the 
World. But of HER, I shall have occasion to speak more at 
large in future. The youngest, Mary, married first the King 
of France and secondly the D. of Suffolk, by whom she had 
one daughter, afterwards the Mother of Lady Jane Grey, 
who tho’ inferior to her lovely Cousin the Queen of Scots, 
was yet an amiable young woman and famous for reading 
Greek while other people were hunting. It was in the reign 
of Henry the 7th that Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel 
before mentioned made their appearance, the former of 


whom was set in the stocks, took shelter in Beaulieu Abbey, 
and was beheaded with the Earl of Warwick, and the latter 
was taken into the Kings kitchen. His Majesty died and was 
succeeded by his son Henry whose only merit was his not 
being quite so bad as his daughter Elizabeth. 

HENRY the 8th 

It would be an affront to my Readers were I to suppose 
that they were not as well acquainted with the particulars 
of this King’s reign as I am myself. It will therefore be 
saving THEM the task of reading again what they have 
read before, and MYSELF the trouble of writing what I do 
not perfectly recollect, by giving only a slight sketch of the 
principal Events which marked his reign. Among these may 
be ranked Cardinal Wolsey’s telling the father Abbott of 
Leicester Abbey that “he was come to lay his bones among 
them,” the reformation in Religion and the King’s riding 
through the streets of London with Anna Bullen. It is 
however but Justice, and my Duty to declare that this 
amiable Woman was entirely innocent of the Crimes with 
which she was accused, and of which her Beauty, her 
Elegance, and her Sprightliness were sufficient proofs, not 
to mention her solemn Protestations of Innocence, the 
weakness of the Charges against her, and the King’s 
Character; all of which add some confirmation, tho’ 
perhaps but slight ones when in comparison with those 
before alledged in her favour. Tho’ I do not profess giving 
many dates, yet as I think it proper to give some and shall 
of course make choice of those which it is most necessary 
for the Reader to know, I think it right to inform him that 
her letter to the King was dated on the 6th of May. The 
Crimes and Cruelties of this Prince, were too numerous to 
be mentioned, (as this history I trust has fully shown;) and 
nothing can be said in his vindication, but that his 
abolishing Religious Houses and leaving them to the 
ruinous depredations of time has been of infinite use to the 
landscape of England in general, which probably was a 


principal motive for his doing it, since otherwise why 
should a Man who was of no Religion himself be at so much 
trouble to abolish one which had for ages been established 
in the Kingdom. His Majesty’s 5th Wife was the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Neice who, tho’ universally acquitted of the 
crimes for which she was beheaded, has been by many 
people supposed to have led an abandoned life before her 
Marriage — of this however I have many doubts, since she 
was a relation of that noble Duke of Norfolk who was so 
warm in the Queen of Scotland’s cause, and who at last fell 
a victim to it. The Kings last wife contrived to survive him, 
but with difficulty effected it. He was succeeded by his only 
son Edward. 

EDWARD the 6th 

As this prince was only nine years old at the time of his 
Father’s death, he was considered by many people as too 
young to govern, and the late King happening to be of the 
Same opinion, his mother’s Brother the Duke of Somerset 
was chosen Protector of the realm during his minority. This 
Man was on the whole of a very amiable Character, and is 
somewhat of a favourite with me, tho’ I would by no means 
pretend to affirm that he was equal to those first of Men 
Robert Earl of Essex, Delamere, or Gilpin. He was 
beheaded, of which he might with reason have been proud, 
had he known that such was the death of Mary Queen of 
Scotland; but as it was impossible that he should be 
conscious of what had never happened, it does not appear 
that he felt particularly delighted with the manner of it. 
After his decease the Duke of Northumberland had the care 
of the King and the Kingdom, and performed his trust of 
both so well that the King died and the Kingdom was left to 
his daughter in law the Lady Jane Grey, who has been 
already mentioned as reading Greek. Whether she really 
understood that language or whether such a_ study 
proceeded only from an excess of vanity for which I beleive 
she was always rather remarkable, is uncertain. Whatever 


might be the cause, she preserved the same appearance of 
knowledge, and contempt of what was generally esteemed 
pleasure, during the whole of her life, for she declared 
herself displeased with being appointed Queen, and while 
conducting to the scaffold, she wrote a sentence in Latin 
and another in Greek on seeing the dead Body of her 
Husband accidentally passing that way. 


MARY 


This woman had the good luck of being advanced to the 
throne of England, in spite of the superior pretensions, 
Merit, and Beauty of her Cousins Mary Queen of Scotland 
and Jane Grey. Nor can I pity the Kingdom for the 
misfortunes they experienced during her Reign, since they 
fully deserved them, for having allowed her to succeed her 
Brother — which was a double peice of folly, since they 
might have foreseen that as she died without children, she 
would be succeeded by that disgrace to humanity, that pest 
of society, Elizabeth. Many were the people who fell 
martyrs to the protestant Religion during her reign; I 
suppose not fewer than a dozen. She married Philip King of 
Spain who in her sister’s reign was famous for building 
Armadas. She died without issue, and then the dreadful 
moment came in which the destroyer of all comfort, the 
deceitful Betrayer of trust reposed in her, and the 
Murderess of her Cousin succeeded to the Throne. —— 


ELIZABETH 


It was the peculiar misfortune of this Woman to have bad 
Ministers — Since wicked as she herself was, she could not 
have committed such extensive mischeif, had not these vile 
and abandoned Men connived at, and encouraged her in 
her Crimes. I know that it has by many people been 
asserted and beleived that Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis 


Walsingham, and the rest of those who filled the cheif 
offices of State were deserving, experienced, and able 
Ministers. But oh! how blinded such writers and such 
Readers must be to true Merit, to Merit despised, 
neglected and defamed, if they can persist in such opinions 
when they reflect that these men, these boasted men were 
such scandals to their Country and their sex as to allow and 
assist their Queen in confining for the space of nineteen 
years, a WOMAN who if the claims of Relationship and 
Merit were of no avail, yet as a Queen and as one who 
condescended to place confidence in her, had every reason 
to expect assistance and protection; and at length in 
allowing Elizabeth to bring this amiable Woman to an 
untimely, unmerited, and scandalous Death. Can any one if 
he reflects but for a moment on this blot, this everlasting 
blot upon their understanding and their Character, allow 
any praise to Lord Burleigh or Sir Francis Walsingham? Oh! 
what must this bewitching Princess whose only freind was 
then the Duke of Norfolk, and whose only ones now Mr 
Whitaker, Mrs Lefroy, Mrs Knight and myself, who was 
abandoned by her son, confined by her Cousin, abused, 
reproached and vilified by all, what must not her most 
noble mind have suffered when informed that Elizabeth had 
given orders for her Death! Yet she bore it with a most 
unshaken fortitude, firm in her mind; constant in her 
Religion; and prepared herself to meet the cruel fate to 
which she was doomed, with a magnanimity that would 
alone proceed from conscious Innocence. And yet could you 
Reader have beleived it possible that some hardened and 
zealous Protestants have even abused her for that 
steadfastness in the Catholic Religion which reflected on 
her so much credit? But this is a striking proof of THEIR 
narrow souls and prejudiced Judgements who accuse her. 
She was executed in the Great Hall at Fortheringay Castle 
(sacred Place!) on Wednesday the 8th of February 1586 — 
to the everlasting Reproach of Elizabeth, her Ministers, and 


of England in general. It may not be unnecessary before I 
entirely conclude my account of this ill-fated Queen, to 
observe that she had been accused of several crimes during 
the time of her reigning in Scotland, of which I now most 
seriously do assure my Reader that she was entirely 
innocent; having never been guilty of anything more than 
Imprudencies into which she was betrayed by the openness 
of her Heart, her Youth, and her Education. Having I trust 
by this assurance entirely done away every Suspicion and 
every doubt which might have arisen in the Reader’s mind, 
from what other Historians have written of her, I shall 
proceed to mention the remaining Events that marked 
Elizabeth’s reign. It was about this time that Sir Francis 
Drake the first English Navigator who sailed round the 
World, lived, to be the ornament of his Country and his 
profession. Yet great as he was, and justly celebrated as a 
sailor, I cannot help foreseeing that he will be equalled in 
this or the next Century by one who tho’ now but young, 
already promises to answer all the ardent and sanguine 
expectations of his Relations and Freinds, amongst whom I 
may class the amiable Lady to whom this work is dedicated, 
and my no less amiable self. 

Though of a different profession, and shining in a 
different sphere of Life, yet equally conspicuous in the 
Character of an Earl, as Drake was in that of a Sailor, was 
Robert Devereux Lord Essex. This unfortunate young Man 
was not unlike in character to that equally unfortunate one 
FREDERIC DELAMERE. The simile may be carried still 
farther, and Elizabeth the torment of Essex may be 
compared to the Emmeline of Delamere. It would be 
endless to recount the misfortunes of this noble and gallant 
Earl. It is sufficient to say that he was beheaded on the 
25th of Feb, after having been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
after having clapped his hand on his sword, and after 
performing many other services to his Country. Elizabeth 
did not long survive his loss, and died so miserable that 


were it not an injury to the memory of Mary I should pity 
her. 

JAMES the ist 

Though this King had some faults, among which and as 
the most principal, was his allowing his Mother’s death, yet 
considered on the whole I cannot help liking him. He 
married Anne of Denmark, and had several Children; 
fortunately for him his eldest son Prince Henry died before 
his father or he might have experienced the evils which 
befell his unfortunate Brother. 

As I am myself partial to the roman catholic religion, it is 
with infinite regret that I am obliged to blame the 
Behaviour of any Member of it: yet Truth being I think very 
excusable in an Historian, I am necessitated to say that in 
this reign the roman Catholics of England did not behave 
like Gentlemen to the protestants. Their Behaviour indeed 
to the Royal Family and both Houses of Parliament might 
justly be considered by them as very uncivil, and even Sir 
Henry Percy tho’ certainly the best bred man of the party, 
had none of that general politeness which is so universally 
pleasing, as his attentions were entirely confined to Lord 
Mounteagle. 

Sir Walter Raleigh flourished in this and the preceeding 
reign, and is by many people held in great veneration and 
respect — But as he was an enemy of the noble Essex, I 
have nothing to say in praise of him, and must refer all 
those who may wish to be acquainted with the particulars 
of his life, to Mr Sheridan’s play of the Critic, where they 
will find many interesting anecdotes as well of him as of his 
friend Sir Christopher Hatton. — His Majesty was of that 
amiable disposition which inclines to Freindship, and in 
such points was possessed of a keener penetration in 
discovering Merit than many other people. I once heard an 
excellent Sharade on a Carpet, of which the subject I am 
now on reminds me, and as I think it may afford my 


Readers some amusement to FIND IT OUT, I shall here take 
the liberty of presenting it to them. 

SHARADE My first is what my second was to King James 
the 1st, and you tread on my whole. 

The principal favourites of his Majesty were Car, who 
was afterwards created Earl of Somerset and whose name 
perhaps may have some share in the above mentioned 
Sharade, and George Villiers afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham. On his Majesty’s death he was succeeded by 
his son Charles. 

CHARLES the 1st 

This amiable Monarch seems born to have _ suffered 
misfortunes equal to those of his lovely Grandmother; 
misfortunes which he could not deserve since he was her 
descendant. Never certainly were there before so many 
detestable Characters at one time in England as in this 
Period of its History; never were amiable men so scarce. 
The number of them throughout the whole Kingdom 
amounting only to FIVE, besides the inhabitants of Oxford 
who were always loyal to their King and faithful to his 
interests. The names of this noble five who never forgot the 
duty of the subject, or swerved from their attachment to his 
Majesty, were as follows — The King himself, ever stedfast 
in his own support — Archbishop Laud, Earl of Strafford, 
Viscount Faulkland and Duke of Ormond, who were 
scarcely less strenuous or zealous in the cause. While the 
VILLIANS of the time would make too long a list to be 
written or read; I shall therefore content myself with 
mentioning the leaders of the Gang. Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Hampden, and Pym may be considered as the original 
Causers of all the disturbances, Distresses, and Civil Wars 
in which England for many years was embroiled. In this 
reign as well as in that of Elizabeth, I am obliged in spite of 
my attachment to the Scotch, to consider them as equally 
guilty with the generality of the English, since they dared 
to think differently from their Sovereign, to forget the 


Adoration which as STUARTS it was their Duty to pay them, 
to rebel against, dethrone and imprison the unfortunate 
Mary; to oppose, to deceive, and to sell the no less 
unfortunate Charles. The Events of this Monarch’s reign 
are too numerous for my pen, and indeed the recital of any 
Events (except what I make myself) is uninteresting to me; 
my principal reason for undertaking the History of England 
being to Prove the innocence of the Queen of Scotland, 
which I flatter myself with having effectually done, and to 
abuse Elizabeth, tho’ I am rather fearful of having fallen 
short in the latter part of my scheme. — As therefore it is 
not my intention to give any particular account of the 
distresses into which this King was involved through the 
misconduct and Cruelty of his Parliament, I shall satisfy 
myself with vindicating him from the Reproach of Arbitrary 
and tyrannical Government with which he has often been 
charged. This, I feel, is not difficult to be done, for with one 
argument I am certain of satisfying every sensible and well 
disposed person whose opinions have been properly guided 
by a good Education — and this Argument is that he was a 
STUART. 
Finis Saturday Nov: 26th 1791. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS 
TO MISS COOPER 


COUSIN Conscious of the Charming Character which in 
every Country, and every Clime in Christendom is Cried, 
Concerning you, with Caution and Care I Commend to your 
Charitable Criticism this Clever Collection of Curious 
Comments, which have been Carefully Culled, Collected 
and Classed by your Comical Cousin 

The Author. 


LETTER the FIRST From a MOTHER 
to her FREIND. 


My Children begin now to claim all my attention in 
different Manner from that in which they have been used to 
receive it, as they are now arrived at that age when it is 
necessary for them in some measure to become conversant 
with the World, My Augusta is 17 and her sister scarcely a 
twelvemonth younger. I flatter myself that their education 
has been such as will not disgrace their appearance in the 
World, and that THEY will not disgrace their Education I 
have every reason to beleive. Indeed they are sweet Girls — 
. Sensible yet unaffected — Accomplished yet Easy — . 
Lively yet Gentle — . As their progress in every thing they 
have learnt has been always the same, I am willing to 
forget the difference of age, and to introduce them together 
into Public. This very Evening is fixed on as their first 
ENTREE into Life, as we are to drink tea with Mrs Cope 
and her Daughter. I am glad that we are to meet no one, for 
my Girls sake, as it would be awkward for them to enter too 
wide a Circle on the very first day. But we shall proceed by 
degrees. — Tomorrow Mr Stanly’s family will drink tea with 
us, and perhaps the Miss Phillips’s will meet them. On 
Tuesday we shall pay Morning Visits — On Wednesday we 
are to dine at Westbrook. On Thursday we have Company at 
home. On Friday we are to be at a Private Concert at Sir 
John Wynna’s — and on Saturday we expect Miss Dawson 
to call in the Morning — which will complete my Daughters 
Introduction into Life. How they will bear so much 
dissipation I cannot imagine; of their spirits I have no fear, I 
only dread their health. 

This mighty affair is now happily over, and my Girls are 
OUT. As the moment approached for our departure, you can 
have no idea how the sweet Creatures trembled with fear 


and expectation. Before the Carriage drove to the door, I 
called them into my dressing-room, and as soon as they 
were seated thus addressed them. “My dear Girls the 
moment is now arrived when I am to reap the rewards of all 
my Anxieties and Labours towards you during your 
Education. You are this Evening to enter a World in which 
you will meet with many wonderfull Things; Yet let me warn 
you against suffering yourselves to be meanly swayed by 
the Follies and Vices of others, for beleive me my beloved 
Children that if you do — I shall be very sorry for it.” They 
both assured me that they would ever remember my advice 
with Gratitude, and follow it with attention; That they were 
prepared to find a World full of things to amaze and to 
shock them: but that they trusted their behaviour would 
never give me reason to repent the Watchful Care with 
which I had presided over their infancy and formed their 
Minds—” “With such expectations and such intentions 
(cried I) I can have nothing to fear from you — and can 
chearfully conduct you to Mrs Cope’s without a fear of your 
being seduced by her Example, or contaminated by her 
Follies. Come, then my Children (added I) the Carriage is 
driving to the door, and I will not a moment delay the 
happiness you are so impatient to enjoy.” When we arrived 
at Warleigh, poor Augusta could scarcely breathe, while 
Margaret was all Life and Rapture. “The long-expected 
Moment is now arrived (said she) and we shall soon be in 
the World.” — In a few Moments we were in Mrs Cope’s 
parlour, where with her daughter she sate ready to receive 
us. I observed with delight the impression my Children 
made on them — . They were indeed two sweet, elegant- 
looking Girls, and tho’ somewhat abashed from the 
peculiarity of their situation, yet there was an ease in their 
Manners and address which could not fail of pleasing — . 
Imagine my dear Madam how delighted I must have been 
in beholding as I did, how attentively they observed every 
object they saw, how disgusted with some Things, how 


enchanted with others, how astonished at all! On the whole 
however they returned in raptures with the World, its 
Inhabitants, and Manners. Yrs Ever — A. F. 


LETTER the SECOND From a YOUNG 
LADY crossed in Love to her freind 


Why should this last disappointment hang so heavily on my 
spirits? Why should I feel it more, why should it wound me 
deeper than those I have experienced before? Can it be 
that I have a greater affection for Willoughby than I had for 
his amiable predecessors? Or is it that our feelings become 
more acute from being often wounded? I must suppose my 
dear Belle that this is the Case, since I am not conscious of 
being more sincerely attached to Willoughby than I was to 
Neville, Fitzowen, or either of the Crawfords, for all of 
whom I once felt the most lasting affection that ever 
warmed a Woman’s heart. Tell me then dear Belle why I 
still sigh when I think of the faithless Edward, or why I 
weep when I behold his Bride, for too surely this is the case 
— . My Freinds are all alarmed for me; They fear my 
declining health; they lament my want of spirits; they dread 
the effects of both. In hopes of releiving my melancholy, by 
directing my thoughts to other objects, they have invited 
several of their freinds to spend the Christmas with us. 
Lady Bridget Darkwood and her sister-in-law, Miss Jane are 
expected on Friday; and Colonel Seaton’s family will be 
with us next week. This is all most kindly meant by my 
Uncle and Cousins; but what can the presence of a dozen 
indefferent people do to me, but weary and distress me — . 
I will not finish my Letter till some of our Visitors are 
arrived. 

Friday Evening Lady Bridget came this morning, and 
with her, her sweet sister Miss Jane — . Although I have 
been acquainted with this charming Woman above fifteen 
Years, yet I never before observed how lovely she is. She is 
now about 35, and in spite of sickness, sorrow and Time is 
more blooming than I ever saw a Girl of 17. I was delighted 


with her, the moment she entered the house, and she 
appeared equally pleased with me, attaching herself to me 
during the remainder of the day. There is something so 
sweet, so mild in her Countenance, that she seems more 
than Mortal. Her Conversation is as bewitching as her 
appearance; I could not help telling her how much she 
engaged my admiration — . “Oh! Miss Jane (said I) — and 
stopped from an inability at the moment of expressing 
myself as I could wish — Oh! Miss Jane — (I repeated) — I 
could not think of words to suit my feelings — She seemed 
waiting for my speech — . I was confused — distressed — 
my thoughts were bewildered — and I could only add 
—"How do you do?” She saw and felt for my 
Embarrassment and with admirable presence of mind 
releived me from it by saying—’My dear Sophia be not 
uneasy at having exposed yourself — I will turn the 
Conversation without appearing to notice it. “Oh! how I 
loved her for her kindness!” Do you ride as much as you 
used to do?” said she — . “I am advised to ride by my 
Physician. We have delightful Rides round us, I have a 
Charming horse, am uncommonly fond of the Amusement, 
replied I quite recovered from my Confusion, and in short I 
ride a great deal.” “You are in the right my Love,” said she. 
Then repeating the following line which was an extempore 
and equally adapted to recommend both Riding and 
Candour — 

“Ride where you may, Be Candid where you can,” she 
added,” I rode once, but it is many years ago — She spoke 
this in so low and tremulous a Voice, that I was silent — . 
Struck with her Manner of speaking I could make no reply. 
“T have not ridden, continued she fixing her Eyes on my 
face, since I was married.” I was never so surprised 
—” Married, Ma’am!” I repeated. “You may well wear that 
look of astonishment, said she, since what I have said must 
appear improbable to you — Yet nothing is more true than 
that I once was married.” 


“Then why are you called Miss Jane?” 

“T married, my Sophia without the consent or knowledge 
of my father the late Admiral Annesley. It was therefore 
necessary to keep the secret from him and from every one, 
till some fortunate opportunity might offer of revealing it — 
. Such an opportunity alas! was but too soon given in the 
death of my dear Capt. Dashwood — Pardon these tears, 
continued Miss Jane wiping her Eyes, I owe them to my 
Husband’s memory. He fell my Sophia, while fighting for his 
Country in America after a most happy Union of seven 
years — . My Children, two sweet Boys and a Girl, who had 
constantly resided with my Father and me, passing with 
him and with every one as the Children of a Brother (tho’ I 
had ever been an only Child) had as yet been the comforts 
of my Life. But no sooner had I lossed my Henry, than these 
sweet Creatures fell sick and died — . Conceive dear 
Sophia what my feelings must have been when as an Aunt I 
attended my Children to their early Grave — . My Father 
did not survive them many weeks — He died, poor Good old 
man, happily ignorant to his last hour of my Marriage.’ 

“But did not you own it, and assume his name at your 
husband’s death?” 

“No; I could not bring myself to do it; more especially 
when in my Children I lost all inducement for doing it. Lady 
Bridget, and yourself are the only persons who are in the 
knowledge of my having ever been either Wife or Mother. 
As I could not Prevail on myself to take the name of 
Dashwood (a name which after my Henry’s death I could 
never hear without emotion) and as I was conscious of 
having no right to that of Annesley, I dropt all thoughts of 
either, and have made it a point of bearing only my 
Christian one since my Father’s death.” She paused—” Oh! 
my dear Miss Jane (said I) how infinitely am I obliged to 
you for so entertaining a story! You cannot think how it has 
diverted me! But have you quite done?” 


“T have only to add my dear Sophia, that my Henry’s 
elder Brother dieing about the same time, Lady Bridget 
became a Widow like myself, and as we had always loved 
each other in idea from the high Character in which we had 
ever been spoken of, though we had never met, we 
determined to live together. We wrote to one another on the 
same subject by the same post, so exactly did our feeling 
and our actions coincide! We both eagerly embraced the 
proposals we gave and received of becoming one family, 
and have from that time lived together in the greatest 
affection.” 

“And is this all? said I, I hope you have not done.” 

“Indeed I have; and did you ever hear a story more 
pathetic?” 

“T never did — and it is for that reason it pleases me so 
much, for when one is unhappy nothing is so delightful to 
one’s sensations as to hear of equal misery.” 

“Ah! but my Sophia why are YOU unhappy?” 

“Have you not heard Madam of Willoughby’s Marriage?” 

“But my love why lament HIS perfidy, when you bore so 
well that of many young Men before?” 

“Ah! Madam, I was used to it then, but when Willoughby 
broke his Engagements I had not been dissapointed for half 
a year.” 

“Poor Girl!” said Miss Jane. 


LETTER the THIRD From a YOUNG 
LADY in distressed Circumstances to 
her 


freind 

A few days ago I was at a private Ball given by Mr 
Ashburnham. As my Mother never goes out she entrusted 
me to the care of Lady Greville who did me the honour of 
calling for me in her way and of allowing me to sit 
forwards, which is a favour about which I am very 
indifferent especially as I know it is considered as confering 
a great obligation on me “So Miss Maria (said her Ladyship 
as she saw me advancing to the door of the Carriage) you 
seem very smart to night — MY poor Girls will appear quite 
to disadvantage by YOU — I only hope your Mother may 
not have distressed herself to set YOU off. Have you got a 
new Gown on?” 

“Yes Ma’am.” replied I with as much indifference as I 
could assume. 

“Aye, and a fine one too I think — (feeling it, as by her 
permission I seated myself by her) I dare say it is all very 
smart — But I must own, for you know I always speak my 
mind, that I think it was quite a needless piece of expence 
— Why could not you have worn your old striped one? It is 
not my way to find fault with People because they are poor, 
for I always think that they are more to be despised and 
pitied than blamed for it, especially if they cannot help it, 
but at the same time I must say that in my opinion your old 
striped Gown would have been quite fine enough for its 
Wearer — for to tell you the truth (I always speak my mind) 
I am very much afraid that one half of the people in the 
room will not know whether you have a Gown on or not — 
But I suppose you intend to make your fortune to night — . 
Well, the sooner the better; and I wish you success.” 

“Indeed Ma’am I have no such intention—” 

“Who ever heard a young Lady own that she was a 
Fortune-hunter?” Miss Greville laughed but I am sure Ellen 
felt for me. 

“Was your Mother gone to bed before you left her?” said 
her Ladyship. 


“Dear Ma’am, said Ellen it is but nine o’clock.” 

“True Ellen, but Candles cost money, and Mrs Williams is 
too wise to be extravagant.” 

“She was just sitting down to supper Ma’am.” 

“And what had she got for supper?” “I did not observe.” 
“Bread and Cheese I suppose.” “I should never wish for a 
better supper.” said Ellen. “You have never any reason 
replied her Mother, as a better is always provided for you.” 
Miss Greville laughed excessively, as she constantly does at 
her Mother’s wit. 

Such is the humiliating Situation in which I am forced to 
appear while riding in her Ladyship’s Coach — I dare not 
be impertinent, as my Mother is always admonishing me to 
be humble and patient if I wish to make my way in the 
world. She insists on my accepting every invitation of Lady 
Greville, or you may be certain that I would never enter 
either her House, or her Coach with the disagreable 
certainty I always have of being abused for my Poverty 
while I am in them. — When we arrived at Ashburnham, it 
was nearly ten o’clock, which was an hour and a half later 
than we were desired to be there; but Lady Greville is too 
fashionable (or fancies herself to be so) to be punctual. The 
Dancing however was not begun as they waited for Miss 
Greville. I had not been long in the room before I was 
engaged to dance by Mr Bernard, but just as we were going 
to stand up, he recollected that his Servant had got his 
white Gloves, and immediately ran out to fetch them. In the 
mean time the Dancing began and Lady Greville in passing 
to another room went exactly before me — She saw me and 
instantly stopping, said to me though there were several 
people close to us, 

“Hey day, Miss Maria! What cannot you get a partner? 
Poor Young Lady! I am afraid your new Gown was put on 
for nothing. But do not despair; perhaps you may get a hop 
before the Evening is over.” So saying, she passed on 
without hearing my repeated assurance of being engaged, 


and leaving me very much provoked at being so exposed 
before every one — Mr Bernard however soon returned and 
by coming to me the moment he entered the room, and 
leading me to the Dancers my Character I hope was cleared 
from the imputation Lady Greville had thrown on it, in the 
eyes of all the old Ladies who had heard her speech. I soon 
forgot all my vexations in the pleasure of dancing and of 
having the most agreable partner in the room. As he is 
moreover heir to a very large Estate I could see that Lady 
Greville did not look very well pleased when she found who 
had been his Choice — She was determined to mortify me, 
and accordingly when we were sitting down between the 
dances, she came to me with more than her usual insulting 
importance attended by Miss Mason and said loud enough 
to be heard by half the people in the room, “Pray Miss 
Maria in what way of business was your Grandfather? for 
Miss Mason and I cannot agree whether he was a Grocer or 
a Bookbinder.” I saw that she wanted to mortify me, and 
was resolved if I possibly could to Prevent her seeing that 
her scheme succeeded. “Neither Madam; he was a Wine 
Merchant.” “Aye, I knew he was in some such low way — 
He broke did not he?” “I beleive not Ma’am.” “Did not he 
abscond?” “I never heard that he did.” “At least he died 
insolvent?” “I was never told so before.” “Why, was not 
your FATHER as poor as a Rat” “I fancy not.” “Was not he 
in the Kings Bench once?” “I never saw him there.” She 
gave me SUCH a look, and turned away in a great passion; 
while I was half delighted with myself for my impertinence, 
and half afraid of being thought too saucy. As Lady Greville 
was extremely angry with me, she took no further notice of 
me all the Evening, and indeed had I been in favour I 
should have been equally neglected, as she was got into a 
Party of great folks and she never speaks to me when she 
can to anyone else. Miss Greville was with her Mother’s 
party at supper, but Ellen preferred staying with the 
Bernards and me. We had a very pleasant Dance and as 


Lady G — slept all the way home, I had a very comfortable 
ride. 

The next day while we were at dinner Lady Greville’s 
Coach stopped at the door, for that is the time of day she 
generally contrives it should. She sent in a message by the 
servant to say that “she should not get out but that Miss 
Maria must come to the Coach-door, as she wanted to 
speak to her, and that she must make haste and come 
immediately—” “What an impertinent Message Mama!” 
said I—”Go Maria—” replied she — Accordingly I went and 
was obliged to stand there at her Ladyships pleasure 
though the Wind was extremely high and very cold. 

“Why I think Miss Maria you are not quite so smart as 
you were last night — But I did not come to examine your 
dress, but to tell you that you may dine with us the day 
after tomorrow — Not tomorrow, remember, do not come 
tomorrow, for we expect Lord and Lady Clermont and Sir 
Thomas Stanley’s family — There will be no occasion for 
your being very fine for I shant send the Carriage — If it 
rains you may take an umbrella—” I could hardly help 
laughing at hearing her give me leave to keep myself dry 
—”And pray remember to be in time, for I shant wait — I 
hate my Victuals over-done — But you need not come 
before the time — How does your Mother do? She is at 
dinner is not she?” “Yes Ma’am we were in the middle of 
dinner when your Ladyship came.” “I am afraid you find it 
very cold Maria.” said Ellen. “Yes, it is an horrible East 
wind — said her Mother — I assure you I can hardly bear 
the window down — But you are used to be blown about by 
the wind Miss Maria and that is what has made your 
Complexion so rudely and coarse. You young Ladies who 
cannot often ride in a Carriage never mind what weather 
you trudge in, or how the wind shews your legs. I would not 
have my Girls stand out of doors as you do in such a day as 
this. But some sort of people have no feelings either of cold 
or Delicacy — Well, remember that we shall expect you on 


Thursday at 5 o’clock — You must tell your Maid to come 
for you at night — There will be no Moon — and you will 
have an horrid walk home — My compts to Your Mother — I 
am afraid your dinner will be cold — Drive on—” And away 
she went, leaving me in a great passion with her as she 
always does. Maria Williams. 


LETTER the FOURTH From a YOUNG 
LADY rather impertinent to her freind 


We dined yesterday with Mr Evelyn where we were 
introduced to a very agreable looking Girl his Cousin. I was 
extremely pleased with her appearance, for added to the 
charms of an engaging face, her manner and voice had 
something peculiarly interesting in them. So much so, that 
they inspired me with a great curiosity to know the history 
of her Life, who were her Parents, where she came from, 
and what had befallen her, for it was then only known that 
she was a relation of Mr Evelyn, and that her name was 
Grenville. In the evening a favourable opportunity offered 
to me of attempting at least to know what I wished to know, 
for every one played at Cards but Mrs Evelyn, My Mother, 
Dr Drayton, Miss Grenville and myself, and as the two 
former were engaged in a whispering Conversation, and 
the Doctor fell asleep, we were of necessity obliged to 
entertain each other. This was what I wished and being 
determined not to remain in ignorance for want of asking, I 
began the Conversation in the following Manner. 

“Have you been long in Essex Ma’am?” 

“T arrived on Tuesday.” 

“You came from Derbyshire?” 

“No, Ma’am! appearing surprised at my question, from 
Suffolk.” You will think this a good dash of mine my dear 
Mary, but you know that I am not wanting for Impudence 
when I have any end in veiw. “Are you pleased with the 
Country Miss Grenville? Do you find it equal to the one you 
have left?” 

“Much superior Ma’am in point of Beauty.” She sighed. I 
longed to know for why. 

“But the face of any Country however beautiful said I, 
can be but a poor consolation for the loss of one’s dearest 


Freinds.” She shook her head, as if she felt the truth of 
what I said. My Curiosity was so much raised, that I was 
resolved at any rate to satisfy it. 

“You regret having left Suffolk then Miss Grenville?” 
“Indeed I do.” “You were born there I suppose?” “Yes 
Ma’am I was and passed many happy years there—” 

“That is a great comfort — said I — I hope Ma’am that 
you never spent any unhappy one’s there.” 

“Perfect Felicity is not the property of Mortals, and no 
one has a right to expect uninterrupted Happiness. — Some 
Misfortunes I have certainly met with.” 

“WHAT Misfortunes dear Ma’am? replied I, burning with 
impatience to know every thing. “NONE Ma’am I hope that 
have been the effect of any wilfull fault in me.” “I dare say 
not Ma’am, and have no doubt but that any sufferings you 
may have experienced could arise only from the cruelties of 
Relations or the Errors of Freinds.” She sighed—” You seem 
unhappy my dear Miss Grenville — Is it in my power to 
soften your Misfortunes?” “YOUR power Ma’am replied she 
extremely surprised; it is in NO ONES power to make me 
happy.” She pronounced these words in so mournfull and 
solemn an accent, that for some time I had not courage to 
reply. I was actually silenced. I recovered myself however 
in a few moments and looking at her with all the affection I 
could, “My dear Miss Grenville said I, you appear extremely 
young — and may probably stand in need of some one’s 
advice whose regard for you, joined to superior Age, 
perhaps superior Judgement might authorise her to give it. 
I am that person, and I now challenge you to accept the 
offer I make you of my Confidence and Freindship, in 
return to which I shall only ask for yours—” 

“You are extremely obliging Ma’am — said she — and I 
am highly flattered by your attention to me — But I am in 
no difficulty, no doubt, no uncertainty of situation in which 
any advice can be wanted. Whenever I am however 


continued she brightening into a complaisant smile, I shall 
know where to apply.” 

I bowed, but felt a good deal mortified by such a repulse; 
still however I had not given up my point. I found that by 
the appearance of sentiment and Freindship nothing was to 
be gained and determined therefore to renew my attacks 
by Questions and suppositions. “Do you intend staying long 
in this part of England Miss Grenville?” 

“Yes Ma’am, some time I beleive.” 

“But how will Mr and Mrs Grenville bear your absence?” 

“They are neither of them alive Ma’am.” This was an 
answer I did not expect — I was quite silenced, and never 
felt so awkward in my Life — . 


LETTER the FIFTH From a YOUNG 
LADY very much in love to her Freind 


My Uncle gets more stingy, my Aunt more particular, and I 
more in love every day. What shall we all be at this rate by 
the end of the year! I had this morning the happiness of 
receiving the following Letter from my dear Musgrove. 
Sackville St: Janry 7th It is a month to day since I first 
beheld my lovely Henrietta, and the sacred anniversary 
must and shall be kept in a manner becoming the day — by 
writing to her. Never shall I forget the moment when her 
Beauties first broke on my sight — No time as you well 
know can erase it from my Memory. It was at Lady 
Scudamores. Happy Lady Scudamore to live within a mile 
of the divine Henrietta! When the lovely Creature first 
entered the room, oh! what were my sensations? The sight 
of you was like the sight ofa wonderful fine Thing. I started 
— I gazed at her with admiration — She appeared every 
moment more Charming, and the unfortunate Musgrove 
became a captive to your Charms before I had time to look 
about me. Yes Madam, I had the happiness of adoring you, 
an happiness for which I cannot be too grateful. “What said 
he to himself is Musgrove allowed to die for Henrietta? 
Enviable Mortal! and may he pine for her who is the object 
of universal admiration, who is adored by a Colonel, and 
toasted by a Baronet! Adorable Henrietta how beautiful you 
are! I declare you are quite divine! You are more than 
Mortal. You are an Angel. You are Venus herself. In short 
Madam you are the prettiest Girl I ever saw in my Life — 
and her Beauty is encreased in her Musgroves Eyes, by 
permitting him to love her and allowing me to hope. And 
ah! Angelic Miss Henrietta Heaven is my witness how 
ardently I do hope for the death of your villanous Uncle and 
his abandoned Wife, since my fair one will not consent to 


be mine till their decease has placed her in affluence above 
what my fortune can procure — . Though it is an 
improvable Estate — . Cruel Henrietta to persist in such a 
resolution! I am at Present with my sister where I mean to 
continue till my own house which tho’ an excellent one is at 
Present somewhat out of repair, is ready to receive me. 
Amiable princess of my Heart farewell — Of that Heart 
which trembles while it signs itself Your most ardent 
Admirer and devoted humble servt. T. Musgrove. 

There is a pattern for a Love-letter Matilda! Did you ever 
read such a master-piece of Writing? Such sense, such 
sentiment, such purity of Thought, such flow of Language 
and such unfeigned Love in one sheet? No, never I can 
answer for it, since a Musgrove is not to be met with by 
every Girl. Oh! how I long to be with him! I intend to send 
him the following in answer to his Letter tomorrow. 

My dearest Musgrove — . Words cannot express how 
happy your Letter made me; I thought I should have cried 
for joy, for I love you better than any body in the World. I 
think you the most amiable, and the handsomest Man in 
England, and so to be sure you are. I never read so sweet a 
Letter in my Life. Do write me another just like it, and tell 
me you are in love with me in every other line. I quite die to 
see you. How shall we manage to see one another? for we 
are so much in love that we cannot live asunder. Oh! my 
dear Musgrove you cannot think how impatiently I wait for 
the death of my Uncle and Aunt — If they will not Die soon, 
I beleive I shall run mad, for I get more in love with you 
every day of my Life. 

How happy your Sister is to enjoy the pleasure of your 
Company in her house, and how happy every body in 
London must be because you are there. I hope you will be 
so kind as to write to me again soon, for I never read such 
sweet Letters as yours. I am my dearest Musgrove most 
truly and faithfully yours for ever and ever Henrietta 
Halton. 


I hope he will like my answer; it is as good a one as I can 
write though nothing to his; Indeed I had always heard 
what a dab he was at a Love-letter. I saw him you know for 
the first time at Lady Scudamores — And when I saw her 
Ladyship afterwards she asked me how I liked her Cousin 
Musgrove? 

“Why upon my word said I, I think he is a very handsome 
young Man.” 

“T am glad you think so replied she, for he is distractedly 
in love with you.” 

“Law! Lady Scudamore said I, how can you talk so 
ridiculously?” 

“Nay, t’is very true answered she, I assure you, for he 
was in love with you from the first moment he beheld you.” 

“T wish it may be true said I, for that is the only kind of 
love I would give a farthing for — There is some sense in 
being in love at first sight.” 

“Well, I give you Joy of your conquest, replied Lady 
Scudamore, and I beleive it to have been a very complete 
one; I am sure it is not a contemptible one, for my Cousin is 
a charming young fellow, has seen a great deal of the 
World, and writes the best Love-letters I ever read.” 

This made me very happy, and I was excessively pleased 
with my conquest. However, I thought it was proper to give 
myself a few Airs — so I said to her — 

“This is all very pretty Lady Scudamore, but you know 
that we young Ladies who are Heiresses must not throw 
ourselves away upon Men who have no fortune at all.” 

“My dear Miss Halton said she, I am as much convinced 
of that as you can be, and I do assure you that I should be 
the last person to encourage your marrying anyone who 
had not some pretensions to expect a fortune with you. Mr 
Musgrove is so far from being poor that he has an estate of 
several hundreds an year which is capable of great 
Improvement, and an excellent House, though at Present it 
is not quite in repair.” 


“If that is the case replied I, I have nothing more to say 
against him, and if as you say he is an informed young Man 
and can write a good Love-letter, I am sure I have no 
reason to find fault with him for admiring me, tho’ perhaps 
I may not marry him for all that Lady Scudamore.” 

“You are certainly under no obligation to marry him 
answered her Ladyship, except that which love himself will 
dictate to you, for if I am not greatly mistaken you are at 
this very moment unknown to yourself, cherishing a most 
tender affection for him.” 

“Law, Lady Scudamore replied I blushing how can you 
think of such a thing?” 

“Because every look, every word betrays it, answered 
she; Come my dear Henrietta, consider me as a freind, and 
be sincere with me — Do not you prefer Mr Musgrove to 
any man of your acquaintance?” 

“Pray do not ask me such questions Lady Scudamore, 
said I turning away my head, for it is not fit for me to 
answer them.” 

“Nay my Love replied she, now you confirm my 
suspicions. But why Henrietta should you be ashamed to 
own a well-placed Love, or why refuse to confide in me?” 

“T am not ashamed to own it; said I taking Courage. I do 
not refuse to confide in you or blush to say that I do love 
your cousin Mr Musgrove, that I am sincerely attached to 
him, for it is no disgrace to love a handsome Man. If he 
were plain indeed I might have had reason to be ashamed 
of a passion which must have been mean since the object 
would have been unworthy. But with such a figure and face, 
and such beautiful hair as your Cousin has, why should I 
blush to own that such superior merit has made an 
impression on me.” 

“My sweet Girl (said Lady Scudamore embracing me 
with great affection) what a delicate way of thinking you 
have in these matters, and what a quick discernment for 


one of your years! Oh! how I honour you for such Noble 
Sentiments!” 

“Do you Ma’am said I; You are vastly obliging. But pray 
Lady Scudamore did your Cousin himself tell you of his 
affection for me I shall like him the better if he did, for 
what is a Lover without a Confidante?” 

“Oh! my Love replied she, you were born for each other. 
Every word you say more deeply convinces me that your 
Minds are actuated by the invisible power of simpathy, for 
your opinions and sentiments so exactly coincide. Nay, the 
colour of your Hair is not very different. Yes my dear Girl, 
the poor despairing Musgrove did reveal to me the story of 
his Love — . Nor was I surprised at it — I know not how it 
was, but I had a kind of presentiment that he would be in 
love with you.” 

“Well, but how did he break it to you?” 

“It was not till after supper. We were sitting round the 
fire together talking on indifferent subjects, though to say 
the truth the Conversation was cheifly on my side for he 
was thoughtful and silent, when on a sudden he interrupted 
me in the midst of something I was saying, by exclaiming in 
a most Theatrical tone — 

Yes I’m in love I feel it now And Henrietta Halton has 
undone me 

“Oh! What a sweet way replied I, of declaring his 
Passion! To make such a couple of charming lines about 
me! What a pity it is that they are not in rhime!” 

“T am very glad you like it answered she; To be sure 
there was a great deal of Taste in it. And are you in love 
with her, Cousin? said I. I am very sorry for it, for 
unexceptionable as you are in every respect, with a pretty 
Estate capable of Great improvements, and an excellent 
House tho’ somewhat out of repair, yet who can hope to 
aspire with success to the adorable Henrietta who has had 
an offer from a Colonel and been toasted by a 
Baronet”—”THAT I have—” cried I. Lady Scudamore 


continued. “Ah dear Cousin replied he, I am so well 
convinced of the little Chance I can have of winning her 
who is adored by thousands, that I need no assurances of 
yours to make me more thoroughly so. Yet surely neither 
you or the fair Henrietta herself will deny me the exquisite 
Gratification of dieing for her, of falling a victim to her 
Charms. And when I am dead” — continued her — 

“Oh Lady Scudamore, said I wiping my eyes, that such a 
sweet Creature should talk of dieing!” 

“It is an affecting Circumstance indeed, replied Lady 
Scudamore.” “When I am dead said he, let me be carried 
and lain at her feet, and perhaps she may not disdain to 
drop a pitying tear on my poor remains.” 

“Dear Lady Scudamore interrupted I, say no more on this 
affecting subject. I cannot bear it.” 

“Oh! how I admire the sweet sensibility of your Soul, and 
as I would not for Worlds wound it too deeply, I will be 
silent.” 

“Pray go on.” said I. She did so. 

“And then added he, Ah! Cousin imagine what my 
transports will be when I feel the dear precious drops 
trickle on my face! Who would not die to haste such extacy! 
And when I am interred, may the divine Henrietta bless 
some happier Youth with her affection, May he be as 
tenderly attached to her as the hapless Musgrove and while 
HE crumbles to dust, May they live an example of Felicity 
in the Conjugal state!” 

Did you ever hear any thing so pathetic? What a 
charming wish, to be lain at my feet when he was dead! Oh! 
what an exalted mind he must have to be capable of such a 
wish! Lady Scudamore went on. 

“Ah! my dear Cousin replied I to him, such noble 
behaviour as this, must melt the heart of any woman 
however obdurate it may naturally be; and could the divine 
Henrietta but hear your generous wishes for her happiness, 
all gentle as is her mind, I have not a doubt but that she 


would pity your affection and endeavour to return it.” “Oh! 
Cousin answered he, do not endeavour to raise my hopes 
by such flattering assurances. No, I cannot hope to please 
this angel of a Woman, and the only thing which remains 
for me to do, is to die.” “True Love is ever desponding 
replied I, but I my dear Tom will give you even greater 
hopes of conquering this fair one’s heart, than I have yet 
given you, by assuring you that I watched her with the 
strictest attention during the whole day, and could plainly 
discover that she cherishes in her bosom though unknown 
to herself, a most tender affection for you.” 

“Dear Lady Scudamore cried I, This is more than I ever 
knew!” 

“Did not I say that it was unknown to yourself? I did not, 
continued I to him, encourage you by saying this at first, 
that surprise might render the pleasure still Greater.” “No 
Cousin replied he in a languid voice, nothing will convince 
me that I can have touched the heart of Henrietta Halton, 
and if you are deceived yourself, do not attempt deceiving 
me.” “In short my Love it was the work of some hours for 
me to Persuade the poor despairing Youth that you had 
really a preference for him; but when at last he could no 
longer deny the force of my arguments, or discredit what I 
told him, his transports, his Raptures, his Extacies are 
beyond my power to describe.” 

“Oh! the dear Creature, cried I, how passionately he 
loves me! But dear Lady Scudamore did you tell him that I 
was totally dependant on my Uncle and Aunt?” 

“Yes, I told him every thing.” 

“And what did he say.” 

“He exclaimed with virulence against Uncles and Aunts; 
Accused the laws of England for allowing them to Possess 
their Estates when wanted by their Nephews or Neices, 
and wished HE were in the House of Commons, that he 
might reform the Legislature, and rectify all its abuses.” 

“Oh! the sweet Man! What a spirit he has!” said I. 


“He could not flatter himself he added, that the adorable 
Henrietta would condescend for his sake to resign those 
Luxuries and that splendor to which she had been used, 
and accept only in exchange the Comforts and Elegancies 
which his limited Income could afford her, even supposing 
that his house were in Readiness to receive her. I told him 
that it could not be expected that she would; it would be 
doing her an injustice to suppose her capable of giving up 
the power she now possesses and so nobly uses of doing 
such extensive Good to the poorer part of her fellow 
Creatures, merely for the gratification of you and herself.” 

“To be sure said I, I AM very Charitable every now and 
then. And what did Mr Musgrove say to this?” 

“He replied that he was under a melancholy necessity of 
owning the truth of what I said, and that therefore if he 
should be the happy Creature destined to be the Husband 
of the Beautiful Henrietta he must bring himself to wait, 
however impatiently, for the fortunate day, when she might 
be freed from the power of worthless Relations and able to 
bestow herself on him.” 

What a noble Creature he is! Oh! Matilda what a 
fortunate one I am, who am to be his Wife! My Aunt is 
calling me to come and make the pies, so adeiu my dear 
freind, and beleive me yours etc — H. Halton. 

Finis. 


SCRAPS TO MISS FANNY CATHERINE 
AUSTEN 


MY Dear Neice As I am prevented by the great distance 
between Rowling and Steventon from superintending your 
Education myself, the care of which will probably on that 
account devolve on your Father and Mother, I think it is my 
particular Duty to Prevent your feeling as much as possible 
the want of my personal instructions, by addressing to you 
on paper my Opinions and Admonitions on the conduct of 
Young Women, which you will find expressed in the 
following pages. — I am my dear Neice Your affectionate 
Aunt The Author. 


THE FEMALE PHILOSOPHER: A 
LETTER 


My Dear Louisa Your friend Mr Millar called upon us 
yesterday in his way to Bath, whither he is going for his 
health; two of his daughters were with him, but the eldest 
and the three Boys are with their Mother in Sussex. Though 
you have often told me that Miss Millar was remarkably 
handsome, you never mentioned anything of her Sisters’ 
beauty; yet they are certainly extremely pretty. I’ll give you 
their description. — Julia is eighteen; with a countenance in 
which Modesty, Sense and Dignity are happily blended, she 
has a form which at once presents you with Grace, 
Elegance and Symmetry. Charlotte who is just sixteen is 
shorter than her Sister, and though her figure cannot boast 
the easy dignity of Julia’s, yet it has a pleasing plumpness 
which is in a different way as estimable. She is fair and her 
face is expressive sometimes of softness the most 
bewitching, and at others of Vivacity the most striking. She 
appears to have infinite Wit and a good humour 
unalterable; her conversation during the half hour they set 
with us, was replete with humourous sallies, Bonmots and 
repartees; while the sensible, the amiable Julia uttered 
sentiments of Morality worthy of a heart like her own. Mr 
Millar appeared to answer the character I had always 
received of him. My Father met him with that look of Love, 
that social Shake, and cordial kiss which marked his 
gladness at beholding an old and valued freind from whom 
thro’ various circumstances he had been separated nearly 
twenty years. Mr Millar observed (and very justly too) that 
many events had befallen each during that interval of time, 
which gave occasion to the lovely Julia for making most 
sensible reflections on the many changes in their situation 
which so long a period had occasioned, on the advantages 


of some, and the disadvantages of others. From this subject 
she made a short digression to the instability of human 
pleasures and the uncertainty of their duration, which led 
her to observe that all earthly Joys must be imperfect. She 
was proceeding to illustrate this doctrine by examples from 
the Lives of great Men when the Carriage came to the Door 
and the amiable Moralist with her Father and Sister was 
obliged to depart; but not without a promise of spending 
five or six months with us on their return. We of course 
mentioned you, and I assure you that ample Justice was 
done to your Merits by all. “Louisa Clarke (said I) is in 
general a very pleasant Girl, yet sometimes her good 
humour is clouded by Peevishness, Envy and Spite. She 
neither wants Understanding or is without some 
pretensions to Beauty, but these are so very trifling, that 
the value she sets on her personal charms, and the 
adoration she expects them to be offered are at once a 
striking example of her vanity, her pride, and her folly.” So 
said I, and to my opinion everyone added weight by the 
concurrence of their own. Your affectionate Arabella 
Smythe. 


THE FIRST ACT OF A COMEDY 


CHARACTERS Popgun Maria Charles Pistolletta Postilion 
Hostess Chorus of ploughboys Cook and and Strephon 
Chloe SCENE — AN INN 


ENTER Hostess, Charles, Maria, and Cook. 


Hostess to Maria) If the gentry in the Lion should want 
beds, shew them number 9. 


Maria) Yes Mistress. — EXIT Maria 


Hostess to Cook) If their Honours in the Moon ask for the 
bill of fare, give it them. 


Cook) I wull, I wull. EXIT Cook. 


Hostess to Charles) If their Ladyships in the Sun ring their 
Bell — answerit. 


Charles) Yes Madam. EXEUNT Severally. 


SCENE CHANGES TO THE MOON, and discovers Popgun 
and Pistoletta. 


Pistoletta) Pray papa how far is it to London? 


Popgun) My Girl, my Darling, my favourite of all my 
Children, who art the picture of thy poor Mother who died 
two months ago, with whom I am going to Town to marry to 
Strephon, and to whom I mean to bequeath my whole 
Estate, it wants seven Miles. 


SCENE CHANGES TO THE SUN — 


ENTER Chloe and a chorus of ploughboys. 


Chloe) Where am I? At Hounslow. — Where go I? To London 
— . What to do? To be married — . Unto whom? Unto 
Strephon. Who is he? A Youth. Then I will sing a song. 


SONG I go to Town And when I come down, I shall be 
married to Streephon * [*Note the two e’s] And that to me 
will be fun. 


Chorus) Be fun, be fun, be fun, And that to me will be fun. 
ENTER Cook — Cook) Here is the bill of fare. 


Chloe reads) 2 Ducks, a leg of beef, a stinking partridge, 
and a tart. — I will have the leg of beef and the partridge. 
EXIT Cook. And now I will sing another song. 


SONG — I am going to have my dinner, After which I shan’t 
be thinner, I wish I had here Strephon For he would carve 
the partridge if it should be a tough one. 


Chorus) Tough one, tough one, tough one For he would 
carve the partridge if it Should be a tough one. EXIT Chloe 
and Chorus. — SCENE CHANGES TO THE INSIDE OF THE 
LION. 


Enter Strephon and Postilion. Streph:) You drove me from 
Staines to this place, from whence I mean to go to Town to 
marry Chloe. How much is your due? 


Post:) Eighteen pence. Streph:) Alas, my freind, I have but 
a bad guinea with which I mean to support myself in Town. 
But I will pawn to you an undirected Letter that I received 
from Chloe. 


Post:) Sir, I accept your offer. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


A LETTER from a YOUNG LADY, 
whose feelings being too strong for 


her Judgement led her into the commission of Errors which 
her Heart disapproved. 

Many have been the cares and vicissitudes of my past 
life, my beloved Ellinor, and the only consolation I feel for 
their bitterness is that on a close examination of my 
conduct, I am convinced that I have strictly deserved them. 
I murdered my father at a very early period of my Life, I 
have since murdered my Mother, and I am now going to 
murder my Sister. I have changed my religion so often that 
at present I have not an idea of any left. I have been a 
perjured witness in every public tryal for these last twelve 
years; and I have forged my own Will. In short there is 
scarcely a crime that I have not committed — But I am now 
going to reform. Colonel Martin of the Horse guards has 
paid his Addresses to me, and we are to be married in a few 
days. As there is something singular in our Courtship, I will 
give you an account of it. Colonel Martin is the second son 
of the late Sir John Martin who died immensely rich, but 
bequeathing only one hundred thousand pound apeice to 
his three younger Children, left the bulk of his fortune, 
about eight Million to the present Sir Thomas. Upon his 
small pittance the Colonel lived tolerably contented for 
nearly four months when he took it into his head to 
determine on getting the whole of his eldest Brother’s 
Estate. A new will was forged and the Colonel produced it 
in Court — but nobody would swear to it’s being the right 
will except himself, and he had sworn so much that Nobody 
beleived him. At that moment I happened to be passing by 
the door of the Court, and was beckoned in by the Judge 
who told the Colonel that I was a Lady ready to witness 
anything for the cause of Justice, and advised him to apply 


to me. In short the Affair was soon adjusted. The Colonel 
and I swore to its’ being the right will, and Sir Thomas has 
been obliged to resign all his illgotten wealth. The Colonel 
in gratitude waited on me the next day with an offer of his 
hand — . I am now going to murder my Sister. Yours Ever, 
Anna Parker. 


A TOUR THROUGH WALES — ina 
LETTER from a YOUNG LADY — 


My Dear Clara I have been so long on the ramble that I 
have not till now had it in my power to thank you for your 
Letter — . We left our dear home on last Monday month; 
and proceeded on our tour through Wales, which is a 
principality contiguous to England and gives the title to the 
Prince of Wales. We travelled on horseback by preference. 
My Mother rode upon our little poney and Fanny and I 
walked by her side or rather ran, for my Mother is so fond 
of riding fast that she galloped all the way. You may be sure 
that we were in a fine perspiration when we came to our 
place of resting. Fanny has taken a great many Drawings of 
the Country, which are very beautiful, tho’ perhaps not 
such exact resemblances as might be wished, from their 
being taken as she ran along. It would astonish you to see 
all the Shoes we wore out in our Tour. We determined to 
take a good Stock with us and therefore each took a pair of 
our own besides those we set off in. However we were 
obliged to have them both capped and heelpeiced at 
Carmarthen, and at last when they were quite gone, Mama 
was so kind as to lend us a pair of blue Sattin Slippers, of 
which we each took one and hopped home from Hereford 
delightfully — I am your ever affectionate Elizabeth 
Johnson. 


A TALE 


A Gentleman whose family name I shall conceal, bought a 
small Cottage in Pembrokeshire about two years ago. This 
daring Action was suggested to him by his elder Brother 
who promised to furnish two rooms and a Closet for him, 
provided he would take a small house near the borders of 
an extensive Forest, and about three Miles from the Sea. 
Wilhelminus gladly accepted the offer and continued for 
some time searching after such a retreat when he was one 
morning agreably releived from his suspence by reading 
this advertisement in a Newspaper. 

TO BE LETT A Neat Cottage on the borders of an 
extensive forest and about three Miles from the Sea. It is 
ready furnished except two rooms and a Closet. 

The delighted Wilhelminus posted away immediately to 
his brother, and shewed him the advertisement. Robertus 
congratulated him and sent him in his Carriage to take 
possession of the Cottage. After travelling for three days 
and six nights without stopping, they arrived at the Forest 
and following a track which led by it’s side down a steep 
Hill over which ten Rivulets meandered, they reached the 
Cottage in half an hour. Wilhelminus alighted, and after 
knocking for some time without receiving any answer or 
hearing any one stir within, he opened the door which was 
fastened only by a wooden latch and entered a small room, 
which he immediately perceived to be one of the two that 
were unfurnished — From thence he proceeded into a 
Closet equally bare. A pair of stairs that went out of it led 
him into a room above, no less destitute, and these 
apartments he found composed the whole of the House. He 
was by no means displeased with this discovery, as he had 
the comfort of reflecting that he should not be obliged to 
lay out anything on furniture himself — . He returned 


immediately to his Brother, who took him the next day to 
every Shop in Town, and bought what ever was requisite to 
furnish the two rooms and the Closet, In a few days 
everything was completed, and Wilhelminus returned to 
take possession of his Cottage. Robertus accompanied him, 
with his Lady the amiable Cecilia and her two lovely Sisters 
Arabella and Marina to whom Wilhelminus was tenderly 
attached, and a large number of Attendants. — An ordinary 
Genius might probably have been embarrassed, in 
endeavouring to accomodate so large a party, but 
Wilhelminus with admirable presence of mind gave orders 
for the immediate erection of two noble Tents in an open 
spot in the Forest adjoining to the house. Their 
Construction was both simple and elegant — A couple of 
old blankets, each supported by four sticks, gave a striking 
proof of that taste for architecture and that happy ease in 
overcoming difficulties which were some of Wilhelminus’s 
most striking Virtues. 


CATHARINE 


To Miss Austen Madam 

Encouraged by your warm patronage of The beautiful 
Cassandra, and The History of England, which through 
your generous support, have obtained a place in every 
library in the Kingdom, and run through threescore 
Editions, I take the liberty of begging the same Exertions in 
favour of the following Novel, which I humbly flatter 
myself, possesses Merit beyond any already published, or 
any that will ever in future appear, except such as may 
proceed from the pen of Your Most Grateful Humble Servt 
The Author Steventon August 1792 


CATHARINE 


Catharine had the misfortune, as many heroines have had 
before her, of losing her parents when she was very young, 
and of being brought up under the care of a maiden aunt, 
who while she tenderly loved her, watched over her 
conduct with so scrutinizing a severity, as to make it very 
doubtful to many people, and to Catharine amongst the 
rest, whether she loved her or not. She had frequently been 
deprived of a real pleasure through this jealous been 
sometimes obliged to relinquish a ball because an officer 
was to be there, or to dance with a partner of her aunt’s 
introduction in preference to one of her own choice. But 
her spirits were naturally good, and not easily depressed, 
and she possessed such a fund of vivacity and good humour 
as could only be damped by some very serious vexation. — 
Besides these antidotes against every disappointment, and 
consolations under them, she had another, which afforded 
her constant relief in all her misfortunes, and that was a 
fine shady bower, the work of her own infantine labours 
assisted by those of two young companions who had 
resided in the same village — . To this bower, which 
terminated a very pleasant and retired walk in her aunt’s 
garden, she always wandered whenever anything disturbed 
her, and it possessed such a charm over her senses, as 
constantly to tranquillize her mind and quiet her spirits- 
Solitude and reflection might perhaps have had the same 
effect in her bed chamber, yet habit had so strengthened 
the idea which fancy had first suggested, that such a 
thought never occurred to Kitty who was firmly persuaded 
that her bower alone could restore her to herself. Her 
imagination was warm, and in her friendships, as well as in 
the whole tenure of her mind, she was enthusiastic. This 
beloved bower had been the united work of herself and two 
amiable girls, for whom since her earliest years, she had 


felt the tenderest regard. They were the daughters of the 
clergyman of the parish with whose family, while it had 
continued there, her aunt had been on the most intimate 
terms, and the little girls tho’ separated for the greatest 
part of the year by the different modes of their education, 
were constantly together during the holidays of the Miss 
Wynnes. In those days of happy childhood, now so often 
regretted by Kitty, this arbour had been formed, and 
separated perhaps for ever from these dear friends, it 
encouraged more than any other place the tender and 
melancholy recollections of hours rendered pleasant by 
them, at once so sorrowful, yet so soothing! It was now two 
years since the death of Mr Wynne, and the consequent 
dispersion of his family who had been left by it in great 
distress. They had been reduced to a state of absolute 
dependance on some relations, who though very opulent 
and very nearly connected with them, had with difficulty 
been prevailed on to contribute anything towards their 
support. Mrs Wynne was fortunately spared the knowledge 
and participation of their distress, by her release from a 
painful illness a few months before the death of her 
husband. — The eldest daughter had been obliged to accept 
the offer of one of her cousins to equip her for the East 
Indies, and the infinitely against her inclinations had been 
necessitated to embrace the only possibility that was 
offered to her, of a maintenance. Yet it was one, so opposite 
to all her ideas of propriety, so contrary to her wishes, so 
repugnant to her feelings, that she would almost have 
preferred servitude to it, had choice been allowed her — . 
Her personal attractions had gained her a husband as soon 
as she had arrived at Bengal, and she had now been 
married nearly a twelve month. Splendidly, yet unhappily 
married. United to a man of double her own age, whose 
disposition was not amiable, and whose manners were 
unpleasing, though his character was respectable. Kitty 
had heard twice from her friend since her marriage, but 


her letters were always unsatisfactory, and though she did 
not openly avow her feelings, yet every line proved her to 
be unhappy. She spoke with pleasure of nothing, but of 
those amusements which they had shared together and 
which could return no more, and seemed to have no 
happiness in view but that of returning to England again. 
Her sister had been taken by another relation the Dowager 
Lady Halifax as a companion to her daughters, and had 
accompanied her family into Scotland about the same time 
of Cecilia’s leaving England. From Mary therefore Kitty had 
the power of hearing more frequently, but her letters were 
scarcely more comfortable — . There was not indeed that 
hopelessness of sorrow in her situation as in her sister’s 
she was not married, and could yet look forward to a 
change in her circumstances, but situated for the present 
without any immediate hope of it, in a family where, tho’ all 
were her relations she had no friend, she wrote usually in 
depressed spirits, which her separation from her sister and 
her sister’s marriage had greatly contributed to make so. — 
Divided thus from the two she loved best on Earth, while 
Cecilia and Mary were still more endeared to her by their 
loss, everything that brought a remembrance of them was 
doubly cherished, and the shrubs they had planted, and the 
keepsakes they had given were rendered sacred — . The 
living of Chetwynde was now in the possession of a Mr 
Dudley, whose family unlike the Wynnes were productive 
only of vexation and trouble to Mrs Percival and her niece. 
Mr Dudley, who was the younger son of a very noble family, 
of a family more famed for their pride than their opulence, 
tenacious of his dignity, and jealous of his rights, was 
forever quarrelling, if not with Mrs Percival herself, with 
her steward and tenants concerning tithes, and with the 
principal neighbours themselves concerning the respect 
and parade, he exacted. His wife, an ill-educated, untaught 
woman of ancient family, was proud of that family almost 
without knowing why, and like him too was haughty and 


quarrelsome, without considering for what. Their only 
daughter, who inherited the ignorance, the insolence, and 
pride of her parents, was from that beauty of which she 
was unreasonably vain, considered by them as an 
irresistible creature, and looked up to as the future 
restorer, by a Splendid Marriage, of the dignity which their 
reduced situation and Mr Dudley’s being obliged to take 
orders for a country living had so much lessened. They at 
once despised the Percivals as people of mean family, and 
envied them as people of fortune. They were jealous of 
their being more respected than themselves and while they 
affected to consider them as of no consequence, were 
continually seeking to lessen them in the opinion of the 
neighbourhood by scandalous and malicious reports. Such 
a family as this, was ill-calculated to console Kitty for the 
loss of the Wynnes, or to fill up by their society, those 
occasionally irksome hours which in so retired a situation 
would sometimes occur for want of a companion. Her aunt 
was most excessively fond of her, and miserable if she saw 
her for a moment out of spirits; Yet she lived in such 
constant apprehension of her marrying imprudently if she 
were allowed the opportunity of choosing, and was so 
dissatisfied with her behaviour when she saw her with 
young men, for it was, from her natural disposition 
remarkably open and unreserved, that though she 
frequently wished for her niece’s’ sake, that the 
neighbourhood were larger, and that she had used herself 
to mix more with it, yet the recollection of there being 
young men in almost every family in it, always conquered 
the wish. The same fears that prevented Mrs Percival’s 
joining much in the society of her neighbours, led her 
equally to avoid inviting her relations to spend any time in 
her house — she had therefore constantly regretted the 
annual attempt of a distant relation to visit her at 
Chetwynde, as there was a young man in the family of 
whom she had heard many traits that alarmed her. This son 


was however now on his travels, and the repeated 
solicitations of Kitty, joined to a consciousness of having 
declined with too little ceremony the frequent overtures of 
her friends to be admitted, and a real wish to see them 
herself, easily prevailed on her to press with great 
earnestness the pleasure of a visit from them during the 
summer. Mr and Mrs Stanley were accordingly to come, 
and Catharine, in having an object to look forward to, a 
something to expect that must inevitably relieve the 
dullness of a constant téte a téte with her aunt, was so 
delighted, and her spirits so elevated, that for the three or 
four days immediately preceding their arrival, she could 
scarcely fix herself to any employment. In this point Mrs 
Percival always thought her defective, and frequently 
complained of a want of steadiness and perseverance in her 
occupations, which were by no means congenial to the 
eagerness of Kitty’s disposition, and perhaps not often met 
with in any young person. The tediousness too of her aunt’s 
conversation and the want of agreeable companions greatly 
increased this desire of change in her employments, for 
Kitty found herself much sooner tired of reading, working, 
or drawing, in Mrs Percival’s parlour than in her own 
arbour, where Mrs Percival for fear of its being damp never 
accompanied her. 

As her aunt prided herself on the exact propriety and 
neatness with which everything in her family was 
conducted, and had no higher satisfaction than that of 
knowing her house to be always in complete order, as her 
fortune was good, and her establishment ample, few were 
the preparations necessary for the reception of her visitors. 
The day of their arrival so long expected, at length came, 
and the noise of the coach and as it drove round the sweep, 
was to Catharine a more interesting sound, than the music 
of an Italian opera, which to most heroines is the height of 
enjoyment. Mr and Mrs Stanley were people of large 
fortune and high fashion. He was a Member of the House of 


Commons, and they were therefore most agreeably 
necessitated to reside half the year in Town; where Miss 
Stanley had been attended by the most capital masters 
from the time of her being six years old to the last spring, 
which comprehending a period of twelve years had been 
dedicated to the acquirement of accomplishments which 
were now to be displayed and in a few years entirely 
neglected. She was elegant in her appearance, rather 
handsome, and naturally not deficient in abilities; but those 
years which ought to have been spent in the attainment of 
useful knowledge and mental improvement, had been all 
bestowed in learning drawing, Italian and music, more 
especially the latter, and she now united to these 
accomplishments, an understanding unimproved by reading 
and a mind totally devoid either of taste or judgement. Her 
temper was by nature good, but unassisted by reflection, 
she had neither patience under disappointment, nor could 
sacrifice her own inclinations to promote the happiness of 
others. All her ideas were towards the elegance of her 
appearance, the fashion of her dress, and the admiration 
she wished them to excite. She professed a love of books 
without reading, was lively without wit, and generally good 
humoured without merit. Such was Camilla Stanley; and 
Catharine, who was prejudiced by her appearance, and who 
from her solitary situation was ready to like anyone, th’ her 
understanding and judgement would not otherwise have 
been easily satisfied, felt almost convinced when she saw 
her, that Miss Stanley would be the very companion she 
wanted, and in some degree make amends for the loss of 
Cecilia and Mary Wynne. She therefore attached herself to 
Camilla from the first day of her arrival, and from being the 
only young people in the house, they were by inclination 
constant companions. Kitty was herself a great reader, tho’ 
perhaps not a very deep one, and felt therefore highly 
delighted to find that Miss Stanley was equally fond of it. 
Eager to know that their sentiments as to books were 


similar, she very soon began questioning her new 
acquaintance on the subject; but though she was well read 
in modern history herself, she chose rather to speak first of 
books of a lighter kind, of books universally read and 
admired. 

‘You have read Mrs Smith’s novels, I suppose!’ said she 
to her companion — . ‘Oh! Yes,’ replied the other, ‘and I am 
quite delighted with them — They are the sweetest things 
in the world—’ ‘And which do you prefer of them?’ ‘Oh! 
dear, I think there is no comparison between them — 
Emmeline is so much better than any of the others—’ ‘Many 
people think so, I know; but there does not appear so great 
a disproportion in their merits to me; do you think it is 
better written? ‘Oh! I do not know anything about that — 
but it is better in every thing — Besides, Ethelinde is so 
long—’That is a very common objection I believe,’ said 
Kitty, But for my own part, if a book is well written, I always 
find it too short.’ ‘So do I, only I get tired of it before it is 
finished. ‘But did not you find the story of Ethelinde very 
interesting? And the descriptions of Grasmere, are not they 
beautiful?’ ‘Oh! I missed them all, because I was in such a 
hurry to know the end of it’ — . Then from an easy 
transition she added, ‘We are going to the Lakes this 
autumn, and I am quite mad with joy; Sir Henry Devereux 
has promised to go with us, and that will make it so 
pleasant, you know—’ 

‘TI dare say it will; but I think it is a pity that Sir Henry’s 
powers of pleasing were not reserved for an occasion 
where they might be more wanted. — However I quite envy 
you the pleasure of such a scheme.’ 

‘Oh! I am quite delighted with the thoughts of it; I can 
think of nothing else. I assure you I have done nothing for 
this last month but plan what clothes I should take with me, 
and I have at last determined to take very few indeed 
besides my travelling dress, and so I advise you to do, when 
ever you go; for I intend in case we should fall in with any 


races, or stop at Matlock or Scarborough, to have some 
things made for the occasion.’ 

‘You intend then to go into Yorkshire?’ 

‘I believe not — indeed I know nothing of the route, for I 
never trouble myself about such things. I only know that we 
are to go from Derbyshire to Matlock and Scarborough, but 
to which of them first, I neither know nor care — I am in 
hopes of meeting some particular friends of mine at 
Scarborough — Augusta told me in her last letter that Sir 
Peter talked of going; but then you know that is so 
uncertain. I cannot bear Sir Peter, he is such a horrid 
creature — 

‘He is, is he?’ said Kitty, not knowing what else to say. 

‘Oh! he is quite shocking.’ Here the conversation was 
interrupted, and Kitty was left in a painful uncertainty, as to 
the particulars of Sir Peter’s character; she knew only that 
he was horrid and shocking, but why, and in what, yet 
remained to be discovered. She could scarcely resolve what 
to think of her new acquaintance; she appeared to be 
shamefully ignorant as to the geography of England, if she 
had understood her right, and equally devoid of taste and 
information. Kitty was however unwilling to decide hastily; 
she was at once desirous of doing Miss Stanley justice, and 
of having her own wishes in her answered; she determined 
therefore to suspend all judgement for some time. After 
supper, the conversation turning on the state of affairs in 
the political world, Mrs Percival, who was firmly of opinion 
that the whole race of mankind were degenerating, said 
that for her part, everything she believed was going to rack 
and ruin, all order was destroyed over the face of the 
World, the House of Commons she heard did not break up 
sometimes till five in the morning, and depravity never was 
so general before; concluding with a wish that she might 
live to see the manners of the people in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, restored again. ‘Well, ma’am,’ said her niece, But I 


hope you do not mean with the times to restore Queen 
Elizabeth herself.’ 

‘Queen Elizabeth,’ said Mrs Stanley, who never hazarded 
a remark on history that was not well founded, ‘lived to a 
good old age, and was a very clever woman.’ “True, ma’am’, 
said Kitty; ‘But I do not consider either of those 
circumstances as meritorious in herself, and they are very 
far from making me wish her return, for if she were to 
come again with the same abilities and the same good 
constitution she might do as much mischief and last as long 
as she did before — .’ Then turning to Camilla who had 
been sitting very silent for some time, she added, ‘What do 
you think of Elizabeth, Miss Stanley? I hope you will not 
defend her.’ 

‘Oh! dear,’ said Miss Stanley, ‘I know nothing of politics, 
and cannot bear to hear them mentioned.’ Kitty started at 
this repulse, but made no answer; that Miss Stanley must 
be ignorant of what she could not distinguish from politics 
She felt perfectly convinced. — She retired to her own 
room, perplexed in her opinion about her new 
acquaintance, and fearful of her being very unlike Cecilia 
and Mary. She arose the next morning to experience a 
fuller conviction of this, and every future day increased it — 
. She found no variety in her conversation; She received no 
information from her but in fashions, and no amusement 
but in her performance on the harpsichord; and after 
repeated endeavours to find her what she wished, she was 
obliged to give up the attempt and to consider it as 
fruitless. There had occasionally appeared a something like 
humour in Camilla which had inspired her with hopes, that 
she might at least have a natural genius, tho’ not an 
improved one, but these sparklings of wit happened so 
seldom, and were so ill-supported that she was at last 
convinced of their being merely accidental. All her stock of 
knowledge was exhausted in a very few days, and when 
Kitty had learnt from her, how large their house in Town 


was, when the fashionable amusements began, who were 
the celebrated beauties and who the best milliner, Camilla 
had nothing further to teach, except the characters of any 
of her acquaintance as they occurred in conversation, 
which was done with equal ease and brevity, by saying that 
the person was either the sweetest creature in the world, 
and one of whom she was dotingly fond, or horrid, shocking 
and not fit to be seen. 

As Catharine was very desirous of gaining every possible 
information as to the characters of the Halifax family, and 
concluded that Miss Stanley must be acquainted with them, 
as she seemed to be so with every one of any consequence, 
She took an opportunity as Camilla was one day 
enumerating all the people of rank that her mother visited, 
of asking her whether Lady Halifax were among the 
number. 

‘Oh! Thank you for reminding me of her; she is the 
sweetest woman in the world, and one of our most intimate 
acquaintance, I do not suppose there is a day passes during 
the six months that we are in Town, but what we see each 
other in the course of it — . And I correspond with all the 
girls.’ 

‘They are then a very pleasant family!’ said Kitty. “They 
ought to be so indeed, to allow of such frequent meetings, 
or all conversation must be at end.’ 

‘Oh! dear, not at all,’ said Miss Stanley, ‘for sometimes 
we do not speak to each other for a month together. We 
meet perhaps only in public, and then you know we are 
often not able to get near enough; but in that case we 
always nod and smile.’ 

‘Which does just as well — . But I was going to ask you 
whether you have ever seen a Miss Wynne with them?’ 

‘I know who you mean perfectly — she wears a blue hat 
— .I have frequently seen her in Brook Street, when I have 
been at Lady Halifax’s balls — she gives one every month 
during the winter — . But only think how good it is in her to 


take care of Miss Wynne, for she is a very distant relation, 
and so poor that, as Miss Halifax told me, her Mother was 
obliged to find her in clothes. Is not it shameful?’ 

‘That she should be so poor? it is indeed, with such 
wealthy connexions as the family have.’ 

‘Oh! no; I mean, was not it shameful in Mr Wynne to 
leave his children so distressed, when he had actually the 
living of Chetwynde and two or three curacies, and only 
four children to provide for — . What would he have done if 
he had had ten, as many people have?’ 

‘He would have given them all a good education and 
have left them all equally poor.’ 

‘Well I do think there never was so lucky a family. Sir 
George Fitzgibbon you know sent the eldest girl to India 
entirely at his own expense, where they say she is most 
nobly married and the happiest creature in the world — 
Lady Halifax you see has taken care of the youngest and 
treats her as if she were her daughter; She does not go out 
into public with her to be sure; but then she is always 
present when her Ladyship gives her balls, and nothing can 
be kinder to her than Lady Halifax is; she would have taken 
her to Cheltenham last year, if there had been room enough 
at the lodgings, and therefore I do not think that she can 
have anything to complain of. Then there are the two sons; 
one of them the Bishop of M —— has got into the Army as a 
Lieutenant I suppose; and the other is extremely well off I 
know, for I have a notion that somebody puts him to school 
somewhere in Wales. Perhaps you knew them when they 
lived here?’ 

‘Very well, we met as often as your family and the 
Halifaxes do in Town, but as we seldom had any difficulty in 
getting near enough to speak, we seldom parted with 
merely a nod and a smile. They were indeed a most 
charming family, and I believe have scarcely their equals in 
the world; the neighbours we now have at the Parsonage, 
appear to more disadvantage in coming after them.’ 


‘Oh! horrid wretches! I wonder you can endure them.’ 

‘Why, what would you have one do?’ 

‘Oh! Lord, If I were in your place, I should abuse them all 
day long.’ 

‘So I do, but it does no good.’ 

‘Well, I declare it is quite a pity that they should be 
suffered to live. I wish my father would propose knocking 
all their brains out, some day or other when he is in the 
House. So abominably proud of their family! And I dare say 
after all, that there is nothing particular in it.’ 

‘Why yes, I believe they have reason to value themselves 
on it, if any body has; for you know he is Lord Amyatt’s 
brother.’ 

‘Oh! I know all that very well, but it is no reason for their 
being so horrid. I remember I met Miss Dudley last spring 
with Lady Amyatt at Ranelagh, and she had such a frightful 
cap on, that I have never been able to bear any of them 
since. — And so you used to think the Wynnes very 
pleasant?’ 

‘You speak as if their being so were doubtful! Pleasant! 
Oh! they were every thing that could interest and attach. It 
is not in my power to do justice to their merits, tho’ not to 
feel them, I think must be impossible. They have unfitted 
me for any society but their own!’ 

‘Well, that is just what I think of the Miss Halifaxes; by 
the bye, I must write to Caroline tomorrow, and I do not 
know what to say to her. The Barlows too are just such 
other sweet girls; but I wish Augusta’s hair was not so 
dark. I cannot bear Sir Peter — horrid wretch! He is always 
laid up with the gout, which is exceedingly disagreeable to 
the family.’ 

‘And perhaps not very pleasant to himself — . But as to 
the Wynnes; do you really think them very fortunate?’ 

‘Do I? Why, does not every body? Miss Halifax and 
Caroline and Maria all say that they are the luckiest 


creatures in the world. So does Sir George Fitzgibbon and 
so do every body.’ 

‘That is, every body who have themselves conferred an 
obligation on them. But do you call it lucky, for a girl of 
genius and feeling to be sent in quest of a husband to 
Bengal, to be married there to a man of whose disposition 
she has no opportunity of judging till her judgement is of no 
use to her, who may be a tyrant, or a fool or both for what 
she knows to the contrary. Do you call that fortunate?’ 

‘I know nothing of all that; I only know that it was 
extremely good in Sir George to fit her out and pay her 
passage, and that she would not have found many who 
would have done the same.’ 

‘I wish she had not found one,’ said Kitty with great 
eagerness, ‘she might then have remained in England and 
been happy.’ 

‘Well, I cannot conceive the hardship of going out in a 
very agreeable manner with two or three sweet girls for 
companions, having a delightful voyage to Bengal or 
Barbadoes or wherever it is, and being married soon after 
one’s arrival to a very charming man immensely rich — . I 
see no hardship in all that.’ 

‘Your representation of the affair,’ said Kitty laughing, 
‘certainly gives a very different idea of it from mine. But 
supposing all this to be true, still, as it was by no means 
certain that she would be so fortunate either in her voyage, 
her companions, or her husband; in being obliged to run 
the risk of their proving very different, she undoubtedly 
experienced a great hardship — . Besides, to a girl of any 
delicacy, the voyage in itself, since the object of it is so 
universally known, is a punishment that needs no other to 
make it very severe.’ 

‘I do not see that at all. She is not the first girl who has 
gone to the East Indies for a husband, and I declare I 
should think it very good fun if I were as poor.’ 


‘I believe you would think very differently then. But at 
least you will not defend her sister’s situation! Dependant 
even for her clothes on the bounty of others, who of course 
do not pity her, as by your own account, they consider her 
as very fortunate.’ 

‘You are extremely nice upon my word; Lady Halifax is a 
delightful woman, and one of the sweetest tempered 
creatures in the world; I am sure I have every reason to 
speak well of her, for we are under most amazing 
obligations to her. She has frequently chaperoned me when 
my mother has been indisposed, and last spring she lent me 
her own horse three times, which was a prodigious favour, 
for it is the most beautiful creature that ever was seen, and 
I am the only person she ever lent it to.’ 

‘And then,’ continued she, ‘the Miss Halifaxes are quite 
delightful. Maria is one of the cleverest girls that ever were 
known — draws in oils, and plays anything by sight. She 
promised me one of her drawings before I left Town, but I 
entirely forgot to ask her for it. I would give anything to 
have one.’ 

‘But was not it very odd,’ said Kitty, ‘that the Bishop 
should send Charles Wynne to sea, when he must have had 
a much better chance of providing for him in the Church, 
which was the profession that Charles liked best, and the 
one for which his father had intended him? The Bishop I 
know had often promised Mr Wynne a living, and as he 
never gave him one, I think it was incumbent on him to 
transfer the promise to his son.’ 

‘I believe you think he ought to have resigned his 
Bishopric to him; you seem determined to be dissatisfied 
with every thing that has been done for them.’ 

‘Well,’ said Kitty, ‘this is a subject on which we shall 
never agree, and therefore it will be useless to continue it 
farther, or to mention it again—’ She then left the room, 
and running out of the house was soon in her dear bower 
where she could indulge in peace all her affectionate anger 


against the relations of the Wynnes, which was greatly 
heightened by finding from Camilla that they were in 
general considered as having acted particularly well by 
them — . She amused herself for some time in abusing, and 
hating them all, with great spirit, and when this tribute to 
her regard for the Wynnes, was paid, and the bower began 
to have its usual influence over her spirits, she contributed 
towards settling them, by taking out a book, for she had 
always one about her, and reading — . She had been so 
employed for nearly an hour, when Camilla came running 
towards her with great eagerness, and apparently great 
pleasure — . ‘Oh! my dear Catharine,’ said she, half out of 
breath—’I have such delightful news for you — But you 
shall guess what it is — We are all the happiest creatures in 
the world; would you believe it, the Dudleys have sent us an 
invitation to a ball at their own house — . What charming 
people they are! I had no idea of there being so much sense 
in the whole family — I declare I quite dote upon them — . 
And it happens so fortunately too, for I expect a new cap 
from Town tomorrow which will just do for a ball — gold 
net — It will be a most angelic thing — every body will be 
longing for the pattern—’. The expectation of a ball was 
indeed very agreeable intelligence to Kitty, who fond of 
dancing and seldom able to enjoy it, had reason to feel even 
greater pleasure in it than her friend; for to her, it was now 
no novelty — . Camilla’s delight however was by no means 
inferior to Kitty’s, and she rather expressed the most of the 
two. The cap came and every other preparation was soon 
completed; while these were in agitation the days passed 
gaily away, but when directions were no longer necessary, 
taste could no longer be displayed, the difficulties no longer 
overcome, the short period that intervened before the day 
of the ball hung heavily on their hands, and every hour was 
too long. The very few times that Kitty had ever enjoyed the 
amusement of dancing was an excuse for her impatience, 
and an apology for the idleness it occasioned to a mind 


naturally very active; but her friend without such a plea 
was infinitely worse than herself. She could do nothing but 
wander from the house to the garden, and from the garden 
to the avenue, wondering when Thursday would come, 
which she might easily have ascertained, and counting the 
hours as they passed which served only to lengthen them — 


They retired to their rooms in high spirits on Wednesday 
night, but Kitty awoke the next morning with a violent 
toothache. It was in vain that she endeavoured at first to 
deceive herself; her feelings were witnesses too acute of its 
reality; with as little success did she try to sleep it off, for 
the pain she suffered prevented her closing her eyes — . 
She then summoned her maid and with the assistance of 
the housekeeper, every remedy that the receipt book or the 
head of the latter contained, was tried, but ineffectually; for 
though for a short time relieved by them, the pain still 
returned. She was now obliged to give up the endeavour, 
and to reconcile herself not only to the pain of a toothache, 
but to the loss of a ball; and though she had with so much 
eagerness looked forward to the day of its arrival, had 
received such pleasure in the necessary preparations, and 
promised herself so much delight in it, yet she was not so 
totally void of philosophy as many girls of her age might 
have been in her situation. She considered that there were 
misfortunes of a much greater magnitude than the loss of a 
ball, experienced every day by some part of mortality, and 
that the time might come when she would herself look back 
with wonder and perhaps with envy on her having known 
no greater vexation. By such reflections as these, she soon 
reasoned herself into as much resignation and patience as 
the pain she suffered, would allow of, which after all was 
the greatest misfortune of the two, and told the sad story 
when she entered the breakfast room, with tolerable 
composure. Mrs Percival more grieved for her toothache 
than her disappointment, as she feared that it would not be 


possible to prevent her dancing with a Man if she went, 
was eager to try everything that had already been applied 
to alleviate the pain, while at the same time she declared it 
was impossible for her to leave the house. Miss Stanley 
who joined to her concern for her friend, felt a mixture of 
dread lest her mother’s proposal that they should all 
remain at home, might be accepted, was very violent in her 
sorrow on the occasion, and though her apprehensions on 
the subject were soon quieted by Kitty’s protesting that 
sooner than allow any one to stay with her, she would 
herself go, she continued to lament it with such unceasing 
vehemence as at last drove Kitty to her own room. Her 
fears for herself being now entirely dissipated left her more 
than ever at leisure to pity and persecute her friend who 
the safe when in her own room, was frequently removing 
from it to some other in hopes of being more free from 
pain, and then had no opportunity of escaping her — . 

‘To be sure, there never was anything so shocking,’ said 
Camilla; ‘To come on such a day too! For one would not 
have minded it you know had it been at any other time. But 
it always is so. I never was at a ball in my life, but what 
something happened to prevent somebody from going! I 
wish there were no such things a teeth in the world; they 
are nothing but plagues to one, and I dare say that people 
might easily invent something to eat with instead of them; 
poor thing! what pain you are in! I declare it is quite 
shocking to look at you. But you won’t have it out, will you! 
For Heaven’s sake don’t; for there is nothing I dread so 
much. I declare I have rather undergo the greatest tortures 
in the world than have a tooth drawn. Well! how patiently 
you do bear it! how can you be so quiet! Lord, if I were in 
your place I should make such a fuss, there would be no 
bearing me. I should torment you to death.’ 

‘So you do, as it is,’ thought Kitty. 

‘For my own part, Catharine’ said Mrs Percival ‘I have 
not a doubt but that you caught this toothache by sitting so 


much in that arbour, for it is always damp. I know it has 
ruined your constitution entirely; and indeed I do not 
believe it has been of much service to mine; I sat down in it 
last May to rest myself, and I have never been quite well 
since — . I shall order John to pull it all down I assure you.’ 

‘I know you will not do that, ma’am,’ said Kitty, ‘as you 
must be convinced how unhappy it would make me.’ 

‘You talk very ridiculously, child; it is all whim and 
nonsense. Why cannot you fancy this room an arbour!’ 

‘Had this room been built by Cecilia and Mary, I should 
have valued it equally, ma’am, for it is not merely the name 
of an arbour, which charms me.’ 

‘Why indeed, Mrs Percival,’ said Mrs Stanley, ‘I must 
think that Catharine’s affection for her bower is the effect 
of a sensibility that does her credit. I love to see a 
friendship between young persons and always consider it 
as a sure mark of an amiable affectionate disposition. I 
have from Camilla’s infancy taught her to think the same, 
and have taken great pains to introduce her to young 
people of her own age who were likely to be worthy of her 
regard. Nothing forms the taste more than sensible and 
elegant letters — . Lady Halifax thinks just like me — . 
Camilla corresponds with her daughters, and I believe I 
may venture to say that they are none of them the worse 
for it.’ 

These ideas were too modern to suit Mrs Percival who 
considered a correspondence between girls as productive 
of no good, and as the frequent origin of imprudence and 
error by the effect of pernicious advice and bad example. 
She could not therefore refrain from saying that for her 
part, she had lived fifty years in the world without having 
ever had a correspondent, and did not find herself at all the 
less respectable for it — . Mrs Stanley could say nothing in 
answer to this, but her daughter who was less governed by 
propriety, said in her thoughtless way, ‘But who knows what 
you might have been, ma’am, if you had had a 


correspondent; perhaps it would have made you quite a 
different creature. I declare I would not be without those I 
have for all the world. It is the greatest delight of my life, 
and you cannot think how much their letters have formed 
my taste as Mama says, for I hear from them generally 
every week.’ 

‘You received a letter from Augusta Barlow to day, did 
not you, my love’ said her mother — . ‘She writes 
remarkably well I know.’ 

‘Oh! Yes ma’am, the most delightful letter you ever heard 
of. She sends me a long account of the new Regency 
walking dress Lady Susan has given her, and it is so 
beautiful that I am quite dying with envy for it.’ 

‘Well, I am prodigiously happy to hear such pleasing 
news of my young friend; I have a high regard for Augusta, 
and most sincerely partake in the general joy on the 
occasion. But does she say nothing else? it seemed to be a 
long letter — Are they to be at Scarborough?’ 

‘Oh! Lord, she never once mentions it, now I recollect it; 
and I entirely forgot to ask her when I wrote last. She says 
nothing indeed except about the Regency.’ ‘She must write 
well’ thought Kitty, to make a long letter upon a bonnet and 
pelisse.’ She then left the room tired of listening to a 
conversation which tho’ it might have diverted her had she 
been well, served only to fatigue and depress her, while in 
pain. Happy was it for her, when the hour of dressing came, 
for Camilla satisfied with being surrounded by her mother 
and half the maids in the house did not want her 
assistance, and was too agreeably employed to want her 
society. She remained therefore alone in the parlour, till 
joined by Mr Stanley and her aunt, who however after a 
few enquiries, allowed her to continue undisturbed and 
began their usual conversation on politics. This was a 
subject on which they could never agree, for Mr Stanley 
who considered himself as perfectly qualified by his seat in 
the House, to decide on it without hesitation, resolutely 


maintained that the Kingdom had not for ages been in so 
flourishing and prosperous a state, and Mrs Percival with 
equal warmth, tho’ perhaps less argument, as vehemently 
asserted that the whole nation would speedily be ruined, 
and everything as she expressed herself be at sixes and 
sevens. It was not however unamusing to Kitty to listen to 
the dispute, especially as she began then to be more free 
from pain, and without taking any share in it herself, she 
found it very entertaining to observe the eagerness with 
which they both defended their opinions, and could not 
help thinking that Mr Stanley would not feel more 
disappointed if her aunt’s expectations were fulfilled, than 
her Aunt would be mortified by their failure. After waiting a 
considerable time Mrs Stanley and her daughter appeared, 
and Camilla in high spirits, and perfect good humour with 
her own looks, was more violent than ever in her 
lamentations over her friend as she practised her Scotch 
steps about the room — . At length they departed, and Kitty 
better able to amuse herself than she had been the whole 
day before, wrote a long account of her misfortunes to 
Mary Wynne. 

When her letter was concluded she had an opportunity of 
witnessing the truth of that assertion which says that 
sorrows are lightened by communication, for her toothache 
was then so much relieved that she began to entertain an 
idea of following her friends to Mr Dudley’s. They had been 
gone an hour, and as every thing relative to her dress was 
in complete readiness, she considered that in another hour 
since there was so little a way to go, she might be there — . 
They were gone in Mr Stanley’s carriage and therefore she 
might follow in her aunt’s. As the plan seemed so very easy 
to be executed, and promising so much pleasure, it was 
after a few minutes deliberation finally adopted, and 
running up stairs, she rang in great haste for her maid. The 
bustle and hurry which then ensued for nearly an hour was 
at last happily concluded by her finding herself very well 


dressed and in high beauty. Anne was then dispatched in 
the same haste to order the carriage, while her mistress 
was putting on her gloves, and arranging the folds of her 
dress. In a few minutes she heard the carriage drive up to 
the door, and tho’ at first surprised at the expedition with 
which it had been got ready, she concluded after a little 
reflection that the men had received some hint of her 
intentions beforehand, and was hastening out of the room, 
when Anne came running into it in the greatest hurry and 
agitation, exclaiming ‘Lord, ma’am! Here’s a gentleman in 
a chaise and four come, and I cannot for the life conceive 
who it is! I happened to be crossing the hall when the 
carriage drove up, and I knew nobody would be in the way 
to let him in but Tom, and he looks so awkward you know, 
ma’am, now his hair is just done up, that I was not willing 
the gentleman should see him, and so I went to the door 
myself. And he is one of the handsomest young men you 
would wish to see; I was almost ashamed of being seen in 
my apron, ma’am, but however he is vastly handsome and 
did not seem to mind it at all. — And he asked me whether 
the family were at home; and so I said everybody was gone 
out but you, ma’am, for I would not deny you because I was 
sure you would like to see him. And then he asked me 
whether Mr and Mrs Stanley were not here, and so I said 
yes, and then — 

‘Good Heavens!’ said Kitty, ‘what can all this mean! And 
who can it possibly be! Did you never see him before! And 
did not he tell you his name!’ 

‘No, ma’am, he never said anything about it — So then I 
asked him to walk into the parlour, and he was prodigious 
agreeable, and — 

‘Whoever he is,’ said her mistress, ‘he has made a great 
impression upon you, Nanny — But where did he come 
from? and what does he want here?’ 

‘Oh! Ma’am, I was going to tell you, that I fancy his 
business is with you; for he asked me whether you were at 


leisure to see anybody, and desired I would give his 
compliments to you, and say he should be very happy to 
wait on you — However I thought he had better not come 
up into your dressing room, especially as everything is in 
such a litter, so I told him if he would be so obliging as to 
stay in the parlour, I would run up stairs and tell you he 
was come, and I dared to say that you would wait upon him. 
Lord, ma’am, I’d lay anything that he is come to ask you to 
dance with him tonight, and has got his chaise ready to 
take you to Mr Dudley’s.’ 

Kitty could not help laughing at this idea, and only 
wished it might be true, as it was very likely that she would 
be too late for any other partner — But what, in the name 
of wonder, can he have to say to me! Perhaps he is come to 
rob the house — he comes in style at least; and it will be 
some consolation for our losses to be robbed by a 
gentleman in a chaise and four — . What livery has his 
servants?’ 

‘Why that is the most wonderful thing about him, ma’am, 
for he has not a single servant with him, and came with 
hack horses; but he is as handsome as a Prince for all that, 
and has quite the look of one. Do, dear ma’am, go down, for 
I am sure you will be delighted with him—’ 

‘Well, I believe I must go; but it is very odd! What can he 
have to say to me.’ Then giving one look at herself in the 
glass, she walked with great impatience, tho’ trembling all 
the while from not knowing what to expect, down stairs, 
and after pausing a moment at the door to gather courage 
for opening it, she resolutely entered the room. The 
stranger, whose appearance did not disgrace the account 
she had received of it from her maid, rose up on her 
entrance, and laying aside the newspaper he had been 
reading, advanced towards her with an air of the most 
perfect ease and vivacity, and said to her, ‘It is certainly a 
very awkward circumstance to be thus obliged to introduce 
myself, but I trust that the necessity of the case will plead 


my excuse, and prevent your being prejudiced by it against 
me — . Your name, I need not ask, ma’am — .Miss Percival 
is too well known to me by description to need any 
information of that.’ 

Kitty, who had been expecting him to tell his own name, 
instead of hers, and who from having been little in 
company, and never before in such a situation, felt herself 
unable to ask it, tho’ she had been planning her speech all 
the way down stairs, was so confused and distressed by this 
unexpected address that she could only return a slight 
curtsy to it, and accepted the chair he reached her, without 
knowing what she did. The gentleman then continued. ‘You 
are, I dare say, surprised to see me returned from France 
so soon, and nothing indeed but business could have 
brought me to England; a very melancholy affair has now 
occasioned it, and I was unwilling to leave it without paying 
my respects to the family in Devonshire whom I have so 
long wished to be acquainted with — .’ Kitty, who felt much 
more surprised at his supposing her to be so, than at seeing 
a person in England, whose having ever left it was perfectly 
unknown to her, still continued silent from wonder and 
perplexity, and her visitor still continued to talk. 

‘You will suppose, madam, that I was not the less 
desirous of waiting on you, from your having Mr and Mrs 
Stanley with you — . I hope they are well? And Mrs 
Percival, how does she do?’ Then without waiting for an 
answer he gaily added, But my dear Miss Percival, you are 
going out I am sure; and I am detaining you from your 
appointment. How can I ever expect to be forgiven for such 
injustice! Yet how can I, so circumstanced, forbear to 
offend! You seem dressed for a ball! But this is the land of 
gaiety I know; I have for many years been desirous of 
visiting it. You have dances I suppose at least every week — 
But where are the rest of your party gone, and what kind 
angel in compassion to me, has excluded you from it?’ 


‘Perhaps sir,’ said Kitty extremely confused by his 
manner of speaking to her, and highly displeased with the 
freedom of his conversation towards one who had never 
seen him before and did not now know his name, ‘perhaps 
sir, you are acquainted with Mr and Mrs Stanley; and your 
business may be with them?’ 

‘You do me too much honour, ma’am,’ replied he 
laughing, ‘in supposing me to be acquainted with Mr and 
Mrs Stanley; I merely know them by sight; very distant 
relations; only my father and mother. Nothing more I 


assure you.’ 

‘Gracious Heaven! said Kitty,’are you Mr Stanley then? — 
I beg a thousand pardons — Though really upon 
recollection I do not know for what — for you never told me 
your name—’ 


‘I beg your pardon — I made a very fine speech when you 
entered the room, all about introducing myself; I assure 
you it was very great for me.’ 

The speech had certainly great merit,’ said Kitty smiling; 
‘I thought so at the time; but since you never mentioned 
your name in it, as an introductory one it might have been 
better.’ 

There was such an air of good humour and gaiety in 
Stanley, that Kitty, tho’ perhaps not authorized to address 
him with so much familiarity on so short an acquaintance, 
could not forbear indulging the natural unreserve and 
vivacity of her own disposition, in speaking to him, as he 
spoke to her. She was intimately acquainted too with his 
family who were her relations, and she chose to consider 
herself entitled by the connexion to forget how little a while 
they had known each other. ‘Mr and Mrs Stanley and your 
sister are extremely well,’ said she, ‘and will I dare say be 
very much surprised to see you — But I am sorry to hear 
that your return to England has been occasioned by an 
unpleasant circumstance.’ 


‘Oh, don’t talk of it,’ said he, ‘it is a most confounded 
shocking affair, and makes me miserable to think of it; But 
where are my father and mother, and your aunt gone! Oh! 
Do you know that I met the prettiest little waiting maid in 
the world, when I came here; she let me into the house; I 
took her for you at first.’ 

‘You did me a great deal of honour, and give me more 
credit for good nature than I deserve, for I never go to the 
door when any one comes.’ 

‘Nay do not be angry; I mean no offence. But tell me, 
where are you going to so smart? Your carriage is just 
coming round.’ 

‘Iam going to a dance at a neighbour’s, where your 
family and my aunt are already gone.’ 

‘Gone, without you! what’s the meaning of that? But I 
suppose you are like myself, rather long in dressing.’ 

‘I must have been so indeed, if that were the case for 
they have been gone nearly these two hours; The reason 
however was not what you suppose — I was prevented 
going by a pain—’ 

‘By a pain!’ interrupted Stanley, ‘Oh! heavens, that is 
dreadful indeed! No matter where the pain was. But my 
dear Miss Percival, what do you say to my accompanying 
you! And suppose you were to dance with me too? I think it 
would be very pleasant.’ 

‘I can have no objection to either I am sure,’ said Kitty 
laughing to find how near the truth her maid’s conjecture 
had been; ‘on the contrary I shall be highly honoured by 
both, and I can answer for your being extremely welcome 
to the family who give the ball.’ 

‘Oh! hang them; who cares for that; they cannot turn me 
out of the house. But I am afraid I shall cut a sad figure 
among all your Devonshire beaux in this dusty, travelling 
apparel, and I have not wherewithal to change it. You can 
procure me some powder perhaps, and I must get a pair of 
shoes from one of the men, for I was in such a devil of a 


hurry to leave Lyons that I had not time to have anything 
pack’d up but some linen.’ Kitty very readily undertook to 
procure for him everything he wanted, and telling the 
footman to show him into Mr Stanley’s dressing room, gave 
Nanny orders to send in some powder and pomatum, which 
orders Nanny chose to execute in person. As Stanley’s 
preparations in dressing were confined to such very trifling 
articles, Kitty of course expected him in about ten minutes; 
but she found that it had not been merely a boast of vanity 
in saying that he was dilatory in that respect, as he kept 
her waiting for him above half an hour, so that the clock 
had struck ten before he entered the room and the rest of 
the party had gone by eight. 

‘Well,’ said he as he came in, ‘have not I been very quick! 
I never hurried so much in my life before.’ 

‘In that case you certainly have,’ replied Kitty, ‘for all 
merit you know is comparative.’ 

‘Oh! I knew you would be delighted with me for making 
so much haste — . But come, the carriage is ready; so, do 
not keep me waiting.’ And so saying he took her by the 
hand, and led her out of the room. 

‘Why, my dear Cousin,’ said he when they were seated, 
‘this will be a most agreeable surprise to everybody to see 
you enter the room with such a smart young fellow as I am 
— ] hope your aunt won’t be alarmed.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ replied Kitty, ‘I think the best way 
to prevent it, will be to send for her, or your mother before 
we go into the room, especially as you are a _ perfect 
stranger, and must of course be introduced to Mr and Mrs 
Dudley—’ 

‘Oh! Nonsense,’ said he; ‘I did not expect you to stand 
upon such ceremony; Our acquaintance with each other 
renders all such prudery, ridiculous; Besides, if we go in 
together, we shall be the whole talk of the country—’ 

‘To me’ replied Kitty, ‘that would certainly be a most 
powerful inducement; but I scarcely know whether my aunt 


would consider it as such — . Women at her time of life, 
have odd ideas of propriety you know.’ 

‘Which is the very thing that you ought to break them of; 
and why should you object to entering a room with me 
where all our relations are, when you have done me the 
honour to admit me without any chaperone into your 
carriage? Do not you think your aunt will be as much 
offended with you for one, as for the other of these mighty 
crimes?’ 

‘Why really’ said Catharine, ‘I do not know but that she 
may; however, it is no reason that I should offend against 
decorum a second time, because I have already done it 
once.’ 

‘On the contrary, that is the very reason which makes it 
impossible for you to prevent it, since you cannot offend for 
the first time again.’ 

‘You are very ridiculous,’ said she laughing, ‘but I am 
afraid your arguments divert me too much to convince me.’ 

‘At least they will convince you that I am very agreeable, 
which after all, is the happiest conviction for me, and as to 
the affair of propriety we will let that rest till we arrive at 
our journey’s end — . This is a monthly ball I suppose. 
Nothing but dancing here — .’ 

‘T thought I had told you that it was given by a Mr and 
Mrs Dudley—’ 

‘Oh! aye so you did; but why should not Mr Dudley give 
one every month! By the bye who is that man? Everybody 
gives balls now I think; I believe I must give one myself 
soon — . Well, but how do you like my father and mother? 
And poor little Camilla too, has not she plagued you to 
death with the Halifaxes’ Here the carriage fortunately 
stopped at Mr Dudley’s, and Stanley was too much engaged 
in handing her out of it, to wait for an answer, or to 
remember that what he had said required one. They 
entered the small vestibule which Mr Dudley had raised to 
the dignity of a hall, and Kitty immediately desired the 


footman who was leading the way upstairs, to inform either 
Mrs Percival, or Mrs Stanley of her arrival, and beg them to 
come to her, but Stanley unused to any contradiction and 
impatient to be amongst them, would neither allow her to 
wait, or listen to what she said, and forcibly seizing her arm 
within his, overpowered her voice with the rapidity of his 
own, and Kitty half angry, and half laughing was obliged to 
go with him up stairs, and could even with difficulty prevail 
on him to relinquish her hand before they entered the 
room. 

Mrs Percival was at that very moment engaged in 
conversation with a lady at the upper end of the room, to 
whom she had been giving a long account of her niece’s 
unlucky disappointment, and the dreadful pain that she had 
with so much fortitude, endured the whole day—’I left her 
however,’ said she, ‘thank heaven, a little better, and I hope 
she has been able to amuse herself with a book, poor thing! 
for she must otherwise be very dull. She is probably in bed 
by this time, which while she is so poorly, is the best place 
for her you know, ma’am.’ The lady was going to give her 
assent to this opinion, when the noise of voices on the 
stairs, and the footman’s opening the door as if for the 
entrance of company, attracted the attention of every body 
in the room; and as it was in one of those intervals between 
the dances when every one seemed glad to sit down, Mrs 
Percival had a most unfortunate opportunity of seeing her 
niece whom she had supposed in bed, or amusing herself as 
the height of gaiety with a book, enter the room most 
elegantly dressed, with a smile on her countenance, and a 
glow of mingled cheerfulness and confusion on her cheeks, 
attended by a young man uncommonly handsome, and who 
without any of her confusion, appeared to have all her 
vivacity. Mrs Percival, colouring with anger and 
astonishment, rose from her seat, and Kitty walked eagerly 
towards her, impatient to account for what she saw 
appeared wonderful to every body, and extremely offensive 


to her, while Camilla on seeing her brother ran instantly 
towards him, and very soon explained who he was by her 
words and actions. Mr Stanley, who so fondly doted on his 
son, that the pleasure of seeing him again after an absence 
of three months prevented his feeling for the time any 
anger against him for returning to England without his 
knowledge, received him with equal surprise and delight; 
and soon comprehending the cause of his journey, forbore 
any further conversation with him, as he was eager to see 
his mother, and it was necessary that he should be 
introduced to Mr Dudley’s family. This introduction to any 
one but Stanley would have been highly unpleasant, for 
they considered their dignity injured by his coming 
uninvited to their house, and received him with more than 
their usual haughtiness: But Stanley who with a vivacity of 
temper seldom subdued, and a contempt of censure not to 
be overcome, possessed an opinion of his own 
consequence, and a perseverance in his own schemes 
which were not to be damped by the conduct of others, 
appeared not to perceive it. The civilities therefore which 
they coldly offered, he received with a gaiety and ease 
peculiar to himself, and then attended by his father and 
sister walked into another room where his mother was 
playing at cards, to experience another meeting, and 
undergo a repetition of pleasure, surprise and explanations. 
While these were passing, Camilla eager to communicate 
all she felt to some one who would attend to her, returned 
to Catharine, and seating herself by her, immediately began 
—’Well, did you ever know anything so delightful as this! 
But it always is so; I never go to a ball in my life but what 
something or other happens unexpectedly that is quite 
charming!’ 

‘A ball’ replied Kitty, seems to be a most eventful thing to 
you—’ 

‘Oh! Lord, it is indeed — But only think of my brother’s 
returning so suddenly — And how shocking a thing it is that 


has brought him over! I never heard anything so dreadful 
ashe 

‘What is it pray that has occasioned his leaving France! I 
am sorry to find that it is a melancholy event.’ 

‘Oh! it is beyond anything you can conceive! His 
favourite hunter who was turned out in the park on his 
going abroad, somehow or other fell ill — No, I believe it 
was an accident, but however it was something or other, or 
else it was something else, and so they sent an express 
immediately to Lyons where my brother was, for they knew 
that he valued this mare more than anything else in the 
world besides; an So my brother set off directly for 
England, and without packing up another coat; I am quite 
angry with him about it; it was so shocking you know to 
come away without a change of clothes—’ 

‘Why indeed,’ said Kitty, ‘it seems to have been a very 
shocking affair from beginning to end.’ 

‘Oh! it is beyond anything you can conceive! I would 
rather have had anything happen than that he should have 
lost that mare.’ 

‘Except his coming away without another coat.’ 

‘Oh! yes, that has vexed me more than you can imagine. 
— Well, and so Edward got to Brampton just as the poor 
thing was dead; but as he could not bear to remain there 
then, he came off directly to Chetwynde on purpose to see 
us — .I hope he may not go abroad again.’ 

‘Do you think he will not?’ 

‘Oh! dear, to be sure he must, but I wish he may not with 
all my heart — . You cannot think how fond I am of him! By 
the bye are not you in love with him yourself?’ 

‘To be sure I am,’ replied Kitty laughing, ‘I am in love 
with every handsome man I see.’ 

‘That is just like me — I am always in love with every 
handsome man in the world.’ 

‘There you outdo me,’ replied Catharine ‘for I am only in 
love with those I do see.’ Mrs Percival who was sitting on 


the other side of her, and who began now to distinguish the 
words, Love and handsome man, turned hastily towards 
them and said ‘What are you talking of, Catharine!’ To 
which Catharine immediately answered with the simple 
artifice of a child, ‘Nothing, ma’am.’ She had already 
received a very severe lecture from her aunt on the 
imprudence of her behaviour during the whole evening; 
She blamed her for coming to the ball, for coming in the 
Same carriage with Edward Stanley, and still more for 
entering the room with him. For the last-mentioned offence 
Catharine knew not what apology to give, and tho’ she 
longed in answer to the second to say that she had not 
thought it would be civil to make Mr Stanley walk, she 
dared not so to trifle with her aunt, who would have been 
but the more offended by it. The first accusation however 
she considered as very unreasonable, as she thought 
herself perfectly justified in coming. This conversation 
continued till Edward Stanley entering the room came 
instantly towards her, and telling her that every one waited 
for her to begin the next dance led her to the top of the 
room, for Kitty, impatient to escape from so unpleasant a 
companion, without the least hesitation, or one civil scruple 
at being so distinguished, immediately gave him her hand, 
and joyfully left her seat. This conduct however was highly 
resented by several young ladies present, and among the 
rest by Miss Stanley whose regard for her brother tho’ 
excessive, and whose affection for Kitty tho’ prodigious, 
were not proof against such an injury to her importance 
and her peace. Edward had however only consulted his own 
inclinations in desiring Miss Percival to begin the dance, 
nor had he any reason to know that it was either wished or 
expected by anyone else in the party. As an heiress she was 
certainly of consequence, but her birth gave her no other 
claim to it, for her father had been a merchant. It was this 
very circumstance which rendered this unfortunate affair 
so offensive to Camilla, for tho’ she would sometimes boast 


in the pride of her heart, and her eagerness to be admired 
that she did not know who her grandfather had been, and 
was as ignorant of everything relative to genealogy as to 
astronomy, (and she might have added, geography) yet she 
was really proud of her family and connexions, and easily 
offended if they were treated with neglect. ‘I should not 
have minded it,’ said she to her mother, ‘if she had been 
anybody else’s daughter; but to see her pretend to be 
above me, when her father was only a tradesman, is too 
bad! It is such an affront to our whole family! I declare I 
think Papa ought to interfere in it, but he never cares about 
anything but politics. If I were Mr Pitt or the Lord 
Chancellor, he would take care I should not be insulted, but 
he never thinks about me; And it is so provoking that 
Edward should let her stand there. I wish with all my heart 
that he had never come to England! I hope she may fall 
down and break her neck, or sprain her ankle.’ Mrs Stanley 
perfectly agreed with her daughter concerning the affair, 
and tho’ with less violence, expressed almost equal 
resentment at the indignity. Kitty in the meantime remained 
insensible of having given any one offence, and therefore 
unable either to offer an apology, or make a reparation; her 
whole attention was occupied by the happiness she enjoyed 
in dancing with the most elegant young man in the room, 
and every one else was equally unregarded. The evening 
indeed to her, passed off delightfully; he was her partner 
during the greatest part of it, and the united attractions 
that he possessed of person, address and vivacity, had 
easily gained that preference from Kitty which they seldom 
fail of obtaining from every one. She was too happy to care 
either for her aunt’s ill humour which she could not help 
remarking, or for the alteration in Camilla’s behaviour 
which forced itself at last on her observations. Her spirits 
were elevated above the influence of displeasure in any 
one, and she was equally indifferent as to the cause of 
Camilla’s, or the continuance of her aunt’s. Though Mr 


Stanley could never be really offended by any imprudence 
or folly in his son that had given him the pleasure of seeing 
him, he was yet perfectly convinced that Edward ought not 
to remain in England, and was resolved to hasten his 
leaving it as soon as possible; but when he talked to 
Edward about it, he found him much less disposed towards 
returning to France, than to accompany them in their 
projected tour, which he assured his father would be 
infinitely more pleasant to him, and that as to the affair of 
travelling he considered it of no importance, and what 
might be pursued at any little odd time, when he had 
nothing better to do. He advanced these objections in a 
manner which plainly showed that he had scarcely a doubt 
of their being complied with, and appeared to consider his 
father’s arguments in opposition to them, as merely given 
with a view to keep up his authority, and such as he should 
find little difficulty in combating. He concluded at last by 
saying, as the chaise in which they returned together from 
Mr Dudley’s reached Mrs Percival’s, ‘Well sir, we will settle 
this point some other time, and fortunately it is of so little 
consequence, that an immediate discussion of it is 
unnecessary.’ He then got out of the chaise and entered the 
house without waiting for his father’s reply. 

It was not till their return that Kitty could account for 
that coldness in Camilla’s behaviour to her, which had been 
so pointed as to render it impossible to be entirely 
unnoticed. When however they were seated in the coach 
with the two other ladies, Miss Stanley’s indignation was 
no longer to be suppressed from breaking out into words, 
and found the following vent. 

‘Well, I must say this, that I never was at a stupider ball 
in my life! But it always is so; I am always disappointed in 
them for some reason or other. I wish there were no such 
things.’ 

‘Iam sorry, Miss Stanley,’ said Mrs Percival drawing 
herself up, ‘that you have not been amused; every thing 


was meant for the best I am sure, and it is a poor 
encouragement for your Mama to take you to another if you 
are so hard to be satisfied.’ 

‘I do not know what you mean, ma’am, about Mama’s 
taking me to another. You know I am come out.’ 

‘Oh! dear Mrs Percival,’ said Mrs Stanley, ‘you must not 
believe everything that my lively Camilla says, for her 
Spirits are prodigiously high sometimes, and she frequently 
speaks without thinking. I am sure it is impossible for any 
one to have been at a more elegant or agreeable dance, and 
so she wishes to express herself I am certain.’ 

‘To be sure I do,’ said Camilla very sulkily, ‘only I must 
say that it is not very pleasant to have any body behave so 
rude to one as to be quite shocking! I am sure I am not at 
all offended, and should not care if all the world were to 
stand above me, but still it is extremely abominable, and 
what I cannot put up with. It is not that I mind it in the 
least, for I had just as soon stand at the bottom as at the 
top all night long, if it was not so very disagreeable — . But 
to have a person come in the middle of the evening and 
take everybody’s place is what I am not used to, and tho’ I 
do not care a pin about it myself, I assure you I shall not 
easily forgive or forget it.’ 

This speech which perfectly explained the whole affair to 
Kitty, was shortly followed on her side by a very submissive 
apology, for she had too much good sense to be proud of 
her family, and too much good nature to live at variance 
with any one. The excuses she made, were delivered with 
so much real concern for the offence, and such unaffected 
sweetness, that it was almost impossible for Camilla to 
retain that anger which had occasioned them; She felt 
indeed most highly gratified to find that no insult had been 
intended and that Catharine was very far from forgetting 
the difference in their birth for which she could now only 
pity her, and her good humour being restored with the 
Same ease in which it had been affected, she spoke with the 


highest delight of the evening, and declared that she had 
never before been at so pleasant a ball. The same 
endeavours that had procured the forgiveness of Miss 
Stanley ensured to her the cordiality of her mother, and 
nothing was wanting but Mrs Percival’s good humour to 
render the happiness of the others complete; but she, 
offended with Camilla for her affected superiority, still more 
so with her brother for coming to Chetwynde, and 
dissatisfied with the whole evening, continued silent and 
gloomy and was a restraint on the vivacity of her 
companions. She eagerly seized the very first opportunity 
which the next morning offered to her of speaking to Mr 
Stanley on the subject of his son’s return, and after having 
expressed her opinion of its being a very silly affair that he 
came at all, concluded with desiring him to inform Mr 
Edward Stanley that it was a rule with her never to admit a 
young man into her house as a visitor for any length of 
time. 

‘I do not speak, sir,’ she continued, ‘out of any disrespect 
to you, but I could not answer it to myself to allow of his 
stay; there is no knowing what might be the consequence 
of it, if he were to continue here, for girls nowadays will 
always give a handsome young man the preference before 
any other, tho’ for why, I never could discover, for what 
after all is youth and beauty! It is but a poor substitute for 
real worth and merit; Believe me Cousin that, what ever 
people may say to the contrary, there is certainly nothing 
like virtue for making us what we ought to be, and as toa 
young man’s being young and handsome and having an 
agreeable person, it is nothing at all to the purpose for he 
had much better be respectable. I always did think so, and I 
always shall, and therefore you will oblige me very much by 
desiring your son to leave Chetrynde, or I cannot be 
answerable for what may happen between him and my 
niece. You will be surprised to hear me say it,’ she 
continued, lowering her voice, But truth will out, and I 


must own that Kitty is one of the most impudent girls that 
ever existed. I assure you sir, that I have seen her sit and 
laugh and whisper with a young man whom she has not 
seen above half a dozen times. Her behaviour indeed is 
scandalous, and therefore I beg you will send your son 
away immediately, or everything will be at sixes and 
sevens.’ 

Mr Stanley, who from one part of her speech had 
scarcely known to what length her insinuations of Kitty’s 
impudence were meant to extend, now endeavoured to 
quiet her fears on the occasion, by assuring her, that on 
every account he meant to allow only of his son’s 
continuing that day with them, and that she might depend 
on his being more earnest in the affair from a wish of 
obliging her. He added also that he knew Edward to be very 
desirous himself of returning to France, as he wisely 
considered all time lost that did not forward the plans in 
which he was at present engaged, tho’ he was but too well 
convinced of the contrary himself. His assurance in some 
degree quieted Mrs Percival, and left her tolerably relieved 
of her cares and alarms, and better disposed to behave with 
civility towards his son during the short remainder of his 
stay at Chetwynde. Mr Stanley went immediately to 
Edward, to whom he repeated the conversation that had 
passed between Mrs Percival and himself, and strongly 
pointed out the necessity of his leaving Chetwynde the next 
day, since his world was already engaged for it. His son 
however appeared struck only by _ the_ ridiculous 
apprehensions of Mrs Percival; and highly delighted at 
having occasioned them himself, seemed engrossed alone 
in thinking how he might increase them, without attending 
to any other part of his father’s conversation. Mr Stanley 
could get no determinate answer from him, and tho’ he still 
hoped for the best, they parted almost in anger on his side. 

His son though by no means disposed to marry, or any 
otherwise attached to Miss Percival than as a good natured 


lively girl who seemed pleased with him, took infinite 
pleasure in alarming the jealous fears of her aunt by his 
attentions to her, without considering what effect they 
might have on the lady herself. He would always sit by her 
when she was in the room, appear dissatisfied if she left it, 
and was the first to enquire whether she meant soon to 
return. He was delighted with her drawings, and enchanted 
with her performance on the harpsichord; Everything that 
she said, appeared to interest him; his conversation was 
addressed to her alone, and she seemed to be the sole 
object of his attention. That such efforts should succeed 
with one so tremblingly alive to every alarm of the kind as 
Mrs Percival, is by no means unnatural, and that they 
Should have equal influence with her niece whose 
imagination was lively, and whose disposition romantic, 
who was already extremely pleased with him, and of course 
desirous that he might be so with her, is as little to be 
wondered at. Every moment as it added to the conviction of 
his liking her, made him still more pleasing, and 
strengthened in her mind a wish of knowing him better. As 
for Mrs Percival, she was in tortures the whole day; 
Nothing that she had ever felt before on a similar occasion 
was to be compared to the sensations which then distracted 
her; her fears had never been so strongly, or indeed so 
reasonably excited. — Her dislike of Stanley, her anger at 
her niece, her impatience to have them _ separated 
conquered every idea of propriety and good breeding, and 
though he had never mentioned any intention of leaving 
them the next day, she could not help asking him after 
dinner, in her eagerness to have him gone, at what time he 
meant to set out. 

‘Oh! Ma’am,,’ replied he, ‘if I am off by twelve at night, 
you may think yourself lucky; and if I am not, you can only 
blame yourself for having left so much as the hour of my 
departure to my own disposal.’ Mrs Percival coloured very 
highly at this speech, and without addressing herself to any 


one in particular, immediately began a long harangue on 
the shocking behaviour of modern young men, and the 
wonderful alteration that had taken place in them, since 
her time, which she illustrated with many Instructive 
anecdotes of the decorum and modesty which had marked 
the characters of those whom she had known, when she 
had been young. This however did not prevent his walking 
in the garden with her niece, without any other companion 
for nearly an hour in the course of the evening. They had 
left the room for that purpose with Camilla at a time when 
Mrs Percival had been out of it, nor was it for some time 
after her return to it, that she could discover where they 
were. Camilla had taken two or three turns with them in 
the walk which led to the arbour, but soon growing tired of 
listening to a conversation in which she was seldom invited 
to join, and from its turning occasionally on books, very 
little able to do it, she left them together in the arbour, to 
wander alone to some other part of the garden, to eat the 
fruit, and examine Mrs Percival’s greenhouse. Her absence 
was so far from being regretted, that it was scarcely 
noticed by them, and they continued conversing together 
on almost every subject, for Stanley seldom dwelt long on 
any, and had something to say on all, till they were 
interrupted by her aunt. 

Kitty was by this time perfectly convinced that both in 
natural abilities, and acquired information, Edward Stanley 
was infinitely superior to his sister. Her desire of knowing 
that he was so, had induced her to take every opportunity 
of turning the conversation on history and they were very 
soon engaged in an historical dispute, for which no one was 
more calculated than Stanley who was so far from being 
really of any party, that he had scarcely a fixed opinion on 
the subject. He could therefore always take either side, and 
always argue with temper. In his indifference on all such 
topics he was very unlike his companion, whose judgement 
being guided by her feelings which were eager and warm, 


was easily decided, and though it was not always infallible, 
she defended it with a spirit and enthusiasm which marked 
her own reliance on it. They had continued therefore for 
sometime conversing in this manner on the character of 
Richard the Third, which he was warmly defending when 
he suddenly seized hold of her hand, and exclaiming with 
great emotion, ‘Upon my honour you are entirely mistaken,’ 
pressed it passionately to his lips, and ran out of the 
arbour. Astonished at this behaviour, for which she was 
wholly unable to account, she continued for a few moments 
motionless on the seat where he had left her, and was then 
on the point of following him up the narrow walk through 
which he had passed, when on looking up the one that lay 
immediately before the arbour, she saw her aunt walking 
towards her with more than her usual quickness. This 
explained at once the reason for his leaving her, but his 
leaving he’ in such manner was rendered still more 
inexplicable by it. She felt a considerable degree of 
confusion at having been seen by her in such a place with 
Edward, and at having that part of his conduct, for which 
she could not herself account, witnessed by one to whom 
all gallantry was odious. She remained therefore confused, 
distressed and irresolute, and suffered her aunt to 
approach her, without leaving the arbour. 

Mrs Percival’s looks were by no means calculated to 
animate the spirits of her niece, who in silence awaited her 
accusation, and in silence meditated her defence. After a 
few moments suspense, for Mrs Percival was too much 
fatigued to speak immediately, she began with great anger 
and asperity, the following harangue. ‘Well; this is beyond 
anything I could have supposed. Profligate as I knew you to 
be, I was not prepared for such a sight. This is beyond any 
thing you ever did before; beyond any thing I ever heard of 
in my life! Such impudence, I never witnessed before in 
such a girl! And this is the reward for all the cares I have 
taken in your education; for all my troubles and anxieties; 


and Heaven knows how many they have been! All I wished 
for, was to breed you up virtuously; I never wanted you to 
play upon the harpsicord, or draw better than any one else; 
but I had hoped to see you respectable and good; to see you 
able and willing to give an example of modesty and virtue 
to the young people here abouts. I bought you Blair’s 
Sermons, and Coelebs’ In Search of a Wife, I gave you the 
key to my own library, and borrowed a great many good 
books of my neighbours for you, all to this purpose. But I 
might have spared myself the trouble — Oh! Catharine, you 
are an abandoned creature, and I do not know what will 
become of you. I am glad however,’ she continued softening 
into some degree of mildness, ‘to see that you have some 
shame for what you have done, and if you are really sorry 
for it, and your future life is a life of penitence and 
reformation perhaps you may be forgiven. But I plainly see 
that every thing is going to sixes and sevens and all order 
will soon be at an end throughout the Kingdom.’ ‘Not 
however, ma’am, the sooner, I hope, from any conduct of 
mine,’ said Catharine in a tone of great humility, ‘for upon 
my honour I have done nothing this evening that can 
contribute to overthrow the establishment of the kingdom.’ 

‘You are mistaken, child,’ replied she ‘the welfare of 
every nation depends upon the virtue of its individuals, and 
any one who offends in so gross a manner against decorum 
and propriety is certainly hastening its ruin. You have been 
giving a bad example to the world, and the world is but too 
well disposed to receive such.’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ said her niece; ‘but I can have 
given an example only to you, for you alone have seen the 
offence, Upon my world however there is no danger to fear 
from what I have done; Mr Stanley’s behaviour has given 
me as much surprise, as it has done to you, and I can only 
suppose that it was the effect of his high spirits, authorized 
in his Opinion by our relationship. But do you consider, 
madam, that it is growing very late! Indeed you had better 


return to the house. This speech as she well knew, would be 
unanswerable with her aunt, who instantly rose, and 
hurried away under so many apprehensions for her own 
health, as banished for the time all anxiety about her niece, 
who walked quietly by her side, revolving within her own 
mind the occurrence that had given her aunt so much 
alarm. 9 am astonished at my own imprudence,’ said Mrs 
Percival; ‘How could I be so forgetful as to sit down out of 
doors at such a time of night! I shall certainly have a return 
of my rheumatism after it — I begin to feel very chill 
already. I must have caught a dreadful cold by this time — I 
am sure of being lain-up all the winter after it—’ Then 
reckoning with her fingers, ‘Let me see; This is July; the 
cold weather will soon be coming in — August — 
September — October — November — December — 
January — February — March — April — Very likely I may 
not be tolerable again before May. I must and will have that 


arbour pulled down — it will be the death of me; who 
knows now, but what I may never recover — Such things 
have happened — My particular friend Miss Sarah 


Hutchinson’s death was occasioned by nothing more — She 
stayed out late one evening in April, and got wet through 
for it rained very hard, and never changed her clothes 
when she came home — It is unknown how many people 
have died in consequence of catching cold! I do not believe 
there is a disorder in the world except the smallpox which 
does not spring from it.’ It was in vain that Kitty 
endeavoured to convince her that her fears on the occasion 
were groundless; that it was not yet late enough to catch 
cold, and that even if it were, she might hope to escape any 
other complaint, and to recover in less than ten months. 
Mrs Percival only replied that she hoped she knew more of 
ill health than to be convinced in such a point by a girl who 
had always been perfectly well, and hurried up stairs 
leaving Kitty to make her apologies to Mr and Mrs Stanley 
for going to bed — . Tho’ Mrs Percival seemed perfectly 


satisfied with the goodness of the apology herself, yet Kitty 
felt somewhat embarrassed to find that the only one she 
could offer to their visitors was that her aunt had perhaps 
caught cold, for Mrs Percival charged her to make light of 
it, for fear of alarming them. Mr and Mrs Stanley however 
who well knew that their cousin was easily terrified on that 
score, received the account of it with very little surprise, 
and all proper concern. 

Edward and his sister soon came in, and Kitty had no 
difficulty in gaining an explanation of his conduct from him, 
for he was too warm on the subject himself, and too eager 
to learn its success, to refrain from making immediate 
enquiries about it; and she could not help feeling both 
surprised and offended at the ease and indifference with 
which he owned that all his intentions had been to frighten 
her aunt by pretending an affection for her, a design so 
very incompatible with that partiality which she had at one 
time been almost convinced of his feeling for her. It is true 
that she had not yet seen enough of him to be actually in 
love with him, yet she felt greatly disappointed that so 
handsome, so elegant, so lively a young man should be so 
perfectly free from any such sentiment as to make it his 
principal sport. There was a novelty in his character which 
to her was extremely pleasing; his person was uncommonly 
fine, his spirits and vivacity suited to her own, and his 
manners at once so animated and insinuating, that she 
thought it must be impossible for him to be otherwise than 
amiable, and was ready to give him credit for being 
perfectly so. He knew the powers of them himself; to them 
he had often been indebted for his father’s forgiveness of 
faults which had he been awkward and inelegant would 
have appeared very serious; to them, even more than to his 
person or his fortune, he owed the regard which almost 
every one was disposed to feel for him, and which young 
women in particular were inclined to entertain. 


Their influence was acknowledged on the _ present 
occasion by Kitty, whose anger they entirely dispelled, and 
whose cheerfulness they had power not only to restore, but 
to raise — . The evening passed off as agreeably as the one 
that had preceeded it; they continued talking to each other, 
during the chief part of it, and such was the power of his 
address, and the brilliancy of his eyes, that when they 
parted for the night, tho’ Catharine had but a few hours 
before totally given up the idea, yet she felt almost 
convinced again that he was really in love with her. She 
reflected on their past conversation, and tho’ it had been on 
various and indifferent subjects, and she could not exactly 
recollect any speech on his side expressive of such a 
partiality, she was still however nearly certain of its being 
so; But fearful of being vain enough to suppose such a thing 
without sufficient reason, she resolved to suspend her final 
determination on it, till the next day, and more especially 
till their parting which she thought would infallibly explain 
his regard if any he had — . The more she had seen of him, 
the more inclined was she to like him, and the more 
desirous that he should like her. She was convinced of his 
being naturally very clever and very well disposed, and that 
his thoughtlessness and negligence, which tho’ they 
appeared to her as very becoming in him, she was aware 
would by many people be considered as defects in his 
character, merely proceeded from a_ vivacity always 
pleasing in young men, and were far from testifying a weak 
or vacant understanding. Having settled this point within 
herself, and being perfectly convinced by her own 
arguments of its truth, she went to bed in high spirits; 
determined to study his character, and watch his behaviour 
still more the next day. 

She got up with the same good resolutions and would 
probably have put them in execution, had not Anne 
informed her as soon as she entered the room that Mr 
Edward Stanley was already gone. At first she refused to 


credit the information, but when her maid assured her that 
he had ordered a carriage the evening before to be there at 
seven o’clock in the morning and that she herself had 
actually seen him depart in it a little after eight, she could 
no longer deny her belief to it. ‘And this,’ thought she to 
herself blushing with anger at her own folly, ‘this is the 
affection for me of which I was so certain. Oh! what a silly 
thing is woman! How vain, how unreasonable! To suppose 
that a young man would be seriously attached in the course 
of four and twenty hours, to a girl who has nothing to 
recommend her but a good pair of eyes! And he is really 
gone! Gone perhaps without bestowing a thought on me! 
Oh! why was not I up by eight o’clock! But it is a proper 
punishment for my laziness and folly, and I am heartily glad 
of it. I deserve it all, and ten times more for such 
insufferable vanity. It will at least be of service to me in that 
respect; it will teach me in future not to think every body is 
in love with me. Yet I should like to have seen him before 
he went, for perhaps it may be many years before we meet 
again. By his manner of leaving us however, he seems to 
have been perfectly indifferent about it. How very odd, that 
he should go without giving us notice of it, or taking leave 
of any one! But it is just like a young man, governed by the 
whim of the moment, or actuated merely by the love of 
doing anything odd! Unaccountable beings indeed! And 
young women are equally ridiculous! I shall soon begin to 
think like my aunt that everything is going to sixes and 
sevens, and that the whole race of mankind are 
degenerating.’ She was just dressed, and on the point of 
leaving her room to make her personal enquires after Mrs 
Percival, when Miss Stanley knocked at her door, and on 
her being admitted began in her usual strain a long 
harangue upon her father’s being so shocking as to make 
Edward go at all, and upon Edward’s being so horrid as to 
leave them at such an hour in the morning. ‘You have no 


idea,’ said she, ‘how surprised I was, when he came into my 
room to bid me good bye—’ 

‘Have you seen him then, this morning?’ said Kitty. 

‘Oh yes! And I was so sleepy that I could not open my 
eyes. And so he said, “Camilla, goodbye to you for I am 
going away — . I have not time to take leave of any body 
else, and I dare not trust myself to see Kitty, for then you 
know I should never get away—” ‘ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Kitty; ‘he did not say that, or he was in 
joke if he did.’ 

‘Oh! no I assure you he was as much in earnest as he 
ever was in his life; he was too much out of spirits to joke 
then. And he desired me when we all met at breakfast to 
give his compliments to your aunt, and his love to you, for 
you was a nice girl he said and he only wished it were in his 
power to be more with you. You were just the girl to suit 
him, because you were so lively and good-natured, and he 
wished with all his heart that you might not be married 
before he came back, for there was nothing he liked better 
than being here. Oh! You have no idea what fine things he 
said about you, till at last I fell asleep and he went away. 
But he certainly is in love with you — I am sure he is — I 
have thought so a great while I assure you.’ 

‘How can you be so ridiculous?’ said Kitty smiling with 
pleasure; ‘I do not believe him to be so easily affected. But 
he did desire his love to me then? And wished I might not 
be married before his return? And said I was a nice girl, did 
he?’ 

‘Oh! dear, yes, and I assure you it is the greatest praise 
in his opinion, that he can bestow on any body; I can hardly 
ever persuade him to call me one, tho’ I beg him sometimes 
for an hour together.’ 

‘And do you really think that he was sorry to go.’ 

‘Oh! you can have no idea how wretched it made him. He 
would not have gone this month, if my father had not 
insisted on it; Edward told me so himself yesterday. He said 


that he wished with all his heart he had never promised to 
go abroad, for that he repented it more and more every 
day; that it interfered with all his other schemes, and that 
since Papa had spoke to him about it, he was more 
unwilling to leave Chetwynde than ever.’ 

‘Did he really say all this? And why would your father 
insist upon his going?’ ‘His leaving England interfered with 
all his other plans, and his conversation with Mr Stanley 
had made him still more averse to it.’ ‘What can this mean!’ 
‘Why that he is excessively in love with you to be sure; what 
other plans can he have? And I suppose my father said that 
if he had not been going abroad, he should have wished 
him to marry you immediately. — But I must go and see 
your aunt’s plants — There is one of them that I quite dote 
on — and two or three more besides—’. 

‘Can Camilla’s explanation be true?’ said Catharine to 
herself, when her friend had left the room. ‘And after all my 
doubts and uncertainties, can Stanley really be averse to 
leaving England for my sake only? “His plans interrupted.” 
And what indeed can his plans be, but towards marriage. 
Yet so soon to be in love with me! — But it is the effect 
perhaps only of the warmth of heart which to me is the 
highest recommendation in any one. A heart disposed to 
love — And such under the appearance of so much gaiety 
and inattention, is Stanley’s Oh! how much does it endear 
him to me! But he is gone — gone perhaps for years — 
obliged to tear himself from what he most loves, his 
happiness is sacrificed to the vanity of his father! In what 
anguish he must have left the house! Unable to see me, or 
to bid me adieu, while I, senseless wretch, was daring to 
sleep. This, then explained his leaving us at such a time of 
day — He could not trust himself to see me — . Charming 
young man! How much must you have suffered! I knew that 
it was impossible for one so elegant, and so well bred, to 
leave any family in such a manner, but for a motive like this 
unanswerable.’ Satisfied, beyond the power of change, of 


this, she went in high spirits to her aunt’s apartment, 
without giving a moment’s recollection on the vanity of 
young women, or the unaccountable conduct of young men. 

Kitty continued in this state of satisfaction during the 
remainder of the Stanleys’ visit — who took their leave with 
many pressing invitations to visit them in London, when as 
Camilla said, she might have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with that sweet girl Augusta Halifax — Or 
rather (thought Kitty,) of seeing my dear Mary Wynne again 
— . Mrs Percival in answer to Mrs Stanley’s invitation 
replied — That she looked upon London as the hot house of 
vice where virtue had long been banished from society and 
wickedness of every description was daily gaining ground 
— that Kitty was of herself sufficiently inclined to give way 
to, and indulge in vicious inclinations — and therefore was 
the last girl in the world to be trusted in London, as she 
would be totally unable to withstand temptation — . 

After the departure of the Stanleys Kitty returned to her 
usual occupations, but alas! they had lost their power of 
pleasing. Her bower alone retained its interest in her 
feelings, and perhaps that was owing to the particular 
remembrance it brought to her mind of Edward Stanley. 

The summer passed away unmarked by any incident 
worth narrating, or any pleasure to Catharine save one, 
which arose from the receipt of a letter from her friend 
Cecilia now Mrs Lascelles, announcing the speedy return of 
herself and husband to England. 

A correspondence productive indeed of little pleasure to 
either party had been established between Camilla and 
Catharine. The latter had now lost the only satisfaction she 
had ever received from the letters of Miss Stanley, as that 
young lady having informed her friend of the departure of 
her brother to Lyons now never mentioned his name — her 
letters seldom contained any intelligence except a 
description of some new article of dress, an enumeration of 


various engagements, a panegyric on Augusta Halifax and 
perhaps a little abuse of the unfortunate Sir Peter — . 

The Grove, for so was the mansion of Mrs Percival at 
Chetwynde denominated, was situated within five miles 
from Exeter, but though that lady possessed a carriage and 
horses of her own, it was seldom that Catharine could 
prevail on her to visit that town for the purpose of 
shopping, on account of the many officers perpetually 
quartered there and who infested the principal streets — . 
A company of strolling players on their way from some 
neighbouring races having opened a temporary theatre 
there, Mrs Percival was prevailed on by her niece to 
indulge her by attending the performance once during their 
stay — Mrs Percival insisted on paying Miss Dudley the 
compliment of inviting her to join the party, when a new 
difficulty arose, from the necessity of having some 
gentleman to attend them — . 


EVELYN 


To Miss Mary Lloyd, 
The following Novel is by permission Dedicated, 
by her Obedt: humble Servt: 


The Author 


In a retired part of the County of Sussex there is a village 
(for what I know to the Contrary) called Evelyn, perhaps 
one of the most beautiful Spots in the south of England. A 
Gentleman passing through it on horseback about twenty 
years ago, was so entirely of my opinion in this respect, 
that he put up at the little Alehouse in it and enquired with 
great earnestness whether there were any house to be lett 
in the parish. The Landlady, who as well as every one else 
in Evelyn was remarkably amiable, shook her head at this 
question, but seemed unwilling to give him any answer. He 
could not bear this uncertainty — yet knew not to obtain 
the information he desired. To repeat a question which had 
already appear’d to make the good woman uneasy was 
impossible — . He turned from her in visible agitation. 
‘What a situation am I in!’ said he to himself as he walked 
to the window and threw up the sash. He found himself 
revived by the Air, which he felt to a much greater degree 
when he had opened the window than he had done before. 
Yet it was but for a moment — . The agonizing pain of 
Doubt and Suspence again weighed down his Spirits. The 
good woman who had watched in eager silence every turn 
of his Countenance with that benevolence’ which 
characterizes the inhabitants of Evelyn, intreated him to 
tell her the cause of his uneasiness. ‘Is there anything, Sir, 
in my power to do that may releive your Greifs — Tell me in 
what manner I can sooth them, and beleive me that the 
freindly balm of Comfort and Assistance shall not be 
wanting; for indeed, Sir, I have a simpathetic Soul.’ 

‘Amiable Woman’ (said Mr Gower, affected almost to 
tears by this generous offer) ‘This Greatness of mind in one 
to whom I am almost a Stranger, serves but to make me the 
more warmly wish for a house in this sweet village — . 
What would I not give to be your Neighbour, to be blessed 
with your Acquaintance, and with the farther knowledge of 


your virtues! Oh! with what pleasure would I form myself 
by such an example! Tell me then, best of Women, is there 
no possibility? — I cannot speak — You know my Meaning 


‘Alas! Sir,’ replied Mrs Willis, ‘there is none. Every house 
in this village, from the sweetness of the Situation, and the 
purity of the Air, in which neither Misery, Ill health, or Vice 
are ever wafted, is inhabited. And yet,’ (after a short pause) 
‘there is a Family, who tho’ warmly attached to the spot, yet 
from a peculiar Generosity of Disposition would perhaps be 
willing to oblige you with their house. He eagerly caught at 
this idea, and having gained a direction to the place, he set 
off immediately on his walk to it. As he approached the 
House, he was delighted with its situation. It was in the 
exact centre of a small circular paddock, which was 
enclosed by a regular paling, and bordered with a 
plantation of Lombardy poplars, and Spruce firs 
alternatively placed in three rows. A gravel walk ran 
through this beautiful Shrubbery, and as the remainder of 
the paddock was unincumbered with any other Timber, the 
surface of it perfectly even and smooth, and grazed by four 
white Cows which were disposed at equal distances from 
each other, the whole appearance of the place as Mr Gower 
entered the Paddock was uncommonly striking. A 
beautifully-rounded, gravel road without any turn or 
interruption led immediately to the house. Mr Gower rang 
— the Door was soon opened. ‘Are Mr and Mrs Webb at 
home?’ ‘My Good Sir, they are’ — replied the Servant; And 
leading the way, conducted Mr Gower upstairs into a very 
elegant Dressing room, where a Lady rising from her seat, 
welcomed him with all the Generosity which Mrs Willis had 
attributed to the Family. 

‘Welcome best of Men — Welcome to this House, and to 
everything it contains. William, tell your Master of the 
happiness I enjoy — invite him to partake of it — . Bring up 
some Chocolate immediately; Spread a Cloth in the dining 


Parlour, and carry in the venison pasty — . In the mean 
time let the Gentleman have some sandwiches, and bring in 
a Basket of Fruit — Send up some Ices and a bason of 
Soup, and do not forget some Jellies and Cakes.’ Then 
turning to Mr Gower, and taking out her purse, ‘Accept this, 
my good Sir,. Beleive me you are welcome to everything 
that is in my power to bestow. — I wish my purse were 
weightier, but Mr Webb must make up my deficiences — . I 
know he has cash in the house to the amount of an hundred 
pounds, which he shall bring you immediately.’ Mr Gower 
felt overpowered by her generosity as he put the purse in 
his pocket, and from the excess of his Gratitude, could 
scarcely express himself intelligibly when he accepted her 
offer of the hundred pounds. Mr Webb soon entered the 
room, and repeated every protestation of Freindship and 
Cordiality which his Lady had already made. The 
Chocolate, the Sandwiches, the Jellies, the Cakes, the Ice, 
and the Soup soon made their appearance, and Mr Gower 
having tasted something of all, and pocketed the rest, was 
conducted into the dining parlour, where he eat a most 
excellent Dinner and partook of the most exquisite Wines, 
while Mr and Mrs Webb stood by him still pressing him to 
eat and drink a little more. ‘And now my good Sir,’ said Mr 
Webb, when Mr Gower’s repast was concluded, ‘what else 
can we do to contribute to your happiness and express the 
Affection we bear you. Tell us what you wish more to 
receive, and depend upon our gratitude for the 
communication of your wishes.’ ‘Give me then your house 
and Grounds; I ask for nothing else.’ ‘It is yours,’ exclaimed 
both at once; ‘from this moment it is yours.’ The Agreement 
concluded on and the present accepted by Mr Gower, Mr 
Webb rang to have the Carriage ordered, telling William at 
the same time to call the Young Ladies. 

‘Best of Men,’ said Mrs Webb, ‘we will not long intrude 
upon your Time.’ 


‘Make no Apologies, dear Madam,’ replied Mr Gower, 
‘You are welcome to stay this half hour if you like it.’ 

They both burst forth into raptures of Admiration at his 
politeness, which they agreed served only to make their 
Conduct appear more inexcusable in trespassing on his 
time. 

The Young Ladies soon entered the room. The eldest of 
them was about seventeen, the other, several years 
younger. Mr Gower had no sooner fixed his Eyes on Miss 
Webb than he felt that something more was necessary to 
his happiness than the house he had just received — Mrs 
Webb introduced him to her daughter. ‘Our dear freind Mr 
Gower, my Love — He has been so good as to accept of this 
house, small as it is, and to promise to keep it for ever.’ 
‘Give me leave to assure you, Sir,’ said Miss Webb, ‘that I 
am highly sensible ofyour kindness in this respect, which 
from the shortness of my Father’s and Mother’s 
acquaintance with you, is more than usually flattering.’ 

Mr Gower bowed—’You are too obliging, Ma’am — | 
assure you that I like the house extremely — and if they 
would complete their generosity by giving me their eldest 
daughter in marriage with a handsome portion, I should 
have nothing more to wish for.’ This compliment brought a 
blush into the cheeks of the lovely Miss Webb, who seemed 
however to refer herself to her father and Mother. They 
looked delighted at each other — At length Mrs Webb 
breaking silence, said—’We bend under a weight of 
obligations to you which we can never repay. Take our girl, 
take our Maria, and on her must the difficult task fall, of 
endeavouring to make some _ return to so much 
Benefiscence.’ Mr Webb added, ‘Her fortune is but ten 
thousand pounds, which is almost too small a sum to be 
offered.’ This objection however being instantly removed by 
the generosity of Mr Gower, who declared himself satisfied 
with the sum mentioned, Mr and Mrs Webb, with their 
youngest daughter took their leave, and on the next day, 


the nuptials of their eldest with Mr Gower were celebrated. 
— This amiable Man now found himself perfectly happy; 
united to a very lovely and deserving young woman, with 
an handsome fortune, an elegant house, settled in the 
village of Evelyn, and by that means enabled to cultivate 
his acquaintance with Mrs Willis, could he have a wish 
ungratified? — For some months he found that he could 
not, till one day as he was walking in the Shrubbery with 
Maria leaning on his arm, they observed a rose full-blown 
lying on the gravel; it had fallen from a rose tree which 
with three others had been planted by Mr Webb to give a 
pleasing variety to the walk. These four Rose trees served 
also to mark the quarters of the Shrubbery, by which means 
the Traveller might always know how far in his progress 
round the Paddock he was got — . Maria stooped to pick up 
the beautiful flower, and with all her Family Generosity 
presented it to her Husband. ‘My dear Frederic,’ said she, 
‘pray take this charming rose.’ ‘Rose!’ exclaimed Mr Gower 
— . ‘Oh! Maria, of what does not that remind me! Alas, my 
poor Sister, how have I neglected you!’ The truth was that 
Mr Gower was the only son of a very large Family, of which 
Miss Rose Gower was the thirteenth daughter. This Young 
Lady whose merits deserved a better fate than she met 
with, was the darling of her relations — From the clearness 
of her skin and the Brilliancy of her Eyes, she was fully 
entitled to all their partial affection. Another circumstance 
contributed to the general Love they bore her, and that was 
one of the finest heads of hair in the world. A few Months 
before her Brother’s Marriage, her heart had been engaged 
by the attentions and charms of a young Man whose high 
rank and expectations seemed to foretell objections from 
his Family to a match which would be highly desirable to 
theirs. Proposals were made on the young Man’s part, and 
proper objections on his Father’s — He was desired to 
return from Carlisle where he was with his beloved Rose, to 
the family seat in Sussex. He was obliged to comply, and 


the angry father then finding from his Conversation how 
determined he was to marry no other woman, sent him for 
a fortnight to the Isle of Wight under the care of the Family 
Chaplin, with the hope of overcoming his Constancy by 
Time and Absence in a foreign Country. They accordingly 
prepared to bid a long adieu to England — The young 
Nobleman was not allowed to see his Rosa. They set sail — 
A storm arose which baffled the arts of the Seamen. The 
Vessel was wrecked on the coast of Calshot and every Soul 
on board perished. This sad Event soon reached Carlisle, 
and the beautiful Rose was affected by it, beyond the power 
of Expression. It was to soften her afliction by obtaining a 
picture ofher unfortunate Lover that her brother undertook 
a Journey into Sussex, where he hoped that his petition 
would not be rejected, by the severe yet afflicted Father. 
When he reached Evelyn he was not many miles from —— 
— Castle, but the pleasing events which befell him in that 
place had for a while made him totally forget the object of 
his Journey and his unhappy Sister. The little incident of the 
rose however brought everything concerning her to his 
recollection again, and he bitterly repented his neglect. He 
returned to the house immediately and agitated by Greif, 
Apprehension and Shame wrote the following Letter to 
Rosa. 


July 14th — . Evelyn 

My dearest Sister, 

As it is now four months since I left Carlisle, during 
which period I have not once written to you, You will 
perhaps unjustly accuse me of Neglect and Forgetfulness. 
Alas! I blush when I own the truth of your Accusation. Yet if 
you are still alive, do not think too harshly of me, or 
suppose that I could for a moment forget the situation of 
my Rose. Beleive me I will forget you no longer, but will 
hasten as soon as possible to —— — Castle if I find by your 


answer that you are still alive. Maria joins me in every 
dutiful and affectionate wish, and I am yours sincerely 
F, Gower. 


He waited in the most anxious expectation for an answer 
to his Letter, which arrived as soon as the great distance 
from Carlisle would admit of — But alas, it came not from 
Rosa. 


Carlisle July 17th 


Dear Brother 

My Mother has taken the liberty of opening your Letter 
to poor Rose, as she has been dead these six weeks. Your 
long absence and continued Silence gave us all great 
uneasiness and hastened her to the Grave. Your Journey to 
—— Castle therefore may be spared. You do not tell us 
where you have been since the time of your quitting 
Carlisle, nor in any way account for your tedious absence, 
which gives us some surprise. We all unite in Compliments 
to Maria, and beg to know who she is — . 

Yr affec:te Sister 

M. Gower. 


This Letter, by which Mr Gower was obliged to attribute 
to his own conduct, his Sister’s death, was so violent a 
shock to his feelings, that in spite of his living at Evelyn 
where Illness was scarcely ever heard of, he was attacked 
by a fit of the gout, which confining him to his own room 
afforded an opportunity to Maria of shining in that 
favourite character of Sir Charles Grandison’s, a nurse. No 
woman could ever appear more amiable than Maria did 
under such circumstances, and at last by her unremitting 
attentions had the pleasure of seeing him gradually recover 
the use of his feet. It was a blessing by no means lost on 
him, for he was no sooner in a condition to leave the house, 
that he mounted his horse, and rode to —— — Castle, 
wishing to find whether his Lordship softened by his Son’s 
death, might have been brought to consent to the match, 
had both he and Rosa been alive. His amiable Maria 
followed him with her Eyes till she could see him no longer, 
and then sinking into her chair overwhelmed with Greif, 
found that in his absence she could enjoy no comfort. 

Mr Gower arrived late in the evening at the castle, which 
was Situated on a woody Eminence commanding a beautiful 
prospect of the Sea. Mr Gower did not dislike the situation, 
tho’ it was certainly greatly inferior to that of his own 


house. There was an irregularity in the fall of the ground, 
and a profusion of old Timber which appeared to him 
illsuited to the stile of the Castle, for it being a building of a 
very ancient date, he thought it required the Paddock of 
Evelyn lodge to form a Contrast, and enliven the structure. 
The gloomy appearance of the old Castle frowning on him 
as he followed it’s winding approach, struck him with 
terror. Nor did he think himself safe, till he was introduced 
into the Drawing room where the Family were assembled to 
tea. Mr Gower was a perfect stranger to every one in the 
Circle but tho’ he was always timid in the Dark and easily 
terrified when alone, he did not want that more necessary 
and more noble courage which enabled him without a Blush 
to enter a large party of superior Rank, whom he had never 
seen before, and to take his Seat amongst them with 
perfect Indifference. The name of Gower was not unknown 


to Lord —— . He felt distressed and astonished; Yet rose 
and received him with all the politeness of a well-bred Man. 
Lady —— who felt a deeper Sorrow at the loss of her Son, 


than his Lordship’s harder heart was capable of, could 
hardly keep her Seat when she found that he was the 
Brother of her lamented Henry’s Rosa. ‘My Lord,’ said Mr 
Gower as soon as he was seated,You are perhaps surprised 
at receiving a visit from a Man whom you could not have 
the least expectation of seeing here. But my Sister, my 
unfortunate Sister, is the real cause of my thus troubling 
you: That luckless Girl is now no more — and tho’ she can 
receive no pleasure from the intelligence, yet for the 
satisfaction ofher Family I wish to know whether the Death 
of this unhappy Pair has made an impression on your heart 
sufficiently strong to obtain that consent to their Marriage 
which in happier circumstances you would not be 
persuaded to give Supposing that they now were both 
alive.’ His Lordship seemed lossed in astonishment. Lady 
—— could not support the mention of her son, and left the 
room in tears; the rest of the Family remained attentively 


listening, almost persuaded that Mr Gower was distracted. 
‘Mr Gower,’ replied his Lordship ‘this is a very odd question 
— It appears to me that you are supposing an impossibility 
— No one can more sincerely regret the death of my Son 
than I have always done, and it gives me great concern to 
know that Miss Gower’s was hastened by his — . Yet to 
suppose them alive is destroying at once the Motive for a 
change in my sentiments concerning the afrair.’ ‘My Lord,’ 
replied Mr Gower in anger,’I see that you are a most 
inflexible Man, and that not even the death of your Son can 
make you wish his future Life happy. I will no longer detain 
your Lordship. I see, I plainly see that you are a very vile 
Man — And now I have the honour of wishing all your 
Lordships, and Ladyships a good Night.’ He immediately 
left the room, forgetting in the heat of his Anger the 
lateness of the hour, which at any other time would have 
made him tremble, and leaving the whole Company 
unanimous in their opinion of his being Mad. When 
however he had mounted his horse and the great Gates of 
the Castle had shut him out, he felt an universal tremor 
through out his whole frame. If we consider his Situation 
indeed, alone, on horseback, as late in the year as August, 
and in the day, as nine o’clock, with no light to direct him 
but that of the Moon almost full, and the Stars which 
alarmed him by their twinkling, who can refrain from 
pitying him? — No house within a quarter of a mile, anda 
Gloomy Castle blackened by the deep shade of Walnuts and 
Pines, behind him. — He felt indeed almost distracted with 
his fears, and shutting his Eyes till he arrived at the Village 
to prevent his seeing either Gipsies or Ghosts, he rode on a 
full gallop all the way. 

On his return home, he rang the housebell, but no one 
appeared, a second time he rang, but the door was not 
opened, a third and a fourth with as little success, when 
observing the dining parlour window open he leapt in, and 
persued his way through the house till he reached Maria’s 


Dressing room, where he found all the Servants assembled 
at tea. Surprized at so very unusual a sight, he fainted, on 
his recovery he found himself on the Sofa, with his wife’s 
maid kneeling by him, chafing his temples with Hungary 
water — . From her he learned that his beloved Maria had 
been so much grieved at his departure that she died of a 
broken heart about 3 hours after his departure. 

He then became sufficiently composed to give necessary 
orders for her funeral which took place the Monday 
following this being the Saturday — When Mr Gower had 
settled the order of the procession he set out himself to 
Carlisle, to give vent to his sorrow in the bosom of his 
family — He arrived there in high health and spirits, after a 
delightful journey of 3 days and a 1/2 — What was his 
surprize on entering the Breakfast parlour to see Rosa, his 
beloved Rosa, seated on a Sofa; at the sight of him she 
fainted and would have fallen had not a Grentleman sitting 
with his back to the door, started up and saved her from 
sinking to the ground — She very soon came to herself and 
then introduced this gentleman to her Brother as her 
Husband a Mr Davenport — 

‘But my dearest Rosa,’ said the astonished Gower, ‘1 
thought you were dead and buried.’ ‘Why, my dear 
Frederick,’ replied Rosa ‘I wished you to think so, hoping 
that you would spread the report about the country and it 
would thus by some means reach —— — Castle — By this I 
hoped some how or other to touch the hearts of its 
inhabitants. It was not till the day before yesterday that I 
heard of the death of my beloved Henry which I learned 
from Mr Davenport who concluded by of ering me his 
hand. I accepted it with transport, and was married 
yesterday — .’ Mr Gower, embraced his sister and shook 
hands with Mr Davenport, he then took a stroll into the 
town — As he passed by a public house he called for a pot 
of beer, which was brought him immediately by his old 
friend Mrs Willis — 


Great was his astonishment at seeing Mrs Willis in 
Carlisle. But not forgetful of the respect he owed her, he 
dropped on one knee, and received the frothy cup from her, 
more grateful to him than Nectar — He instantly made her 
an offer of his hand and heart, which she graciously 
condescended to accept, telling him that she was only on a 
visit to her cousin, who kept the Anchor and should be 
ready to return to Evelyn, whenever he chose—’The next 
morning they were married and immediately proceeded to 
Evelyn — When he reached home, he recollected that he 
had never written to Mr and Mrs Webb to inform them of 
the death of their daughter, which he rightly supposed they 
knew nothing of, as they never took in any newspapers — 
He immediately dispatched the following Letter — 


Evelyn — Augst 19th 180 — 

Dearest Madam, 

How can words express the poignancy of my feelings! 
Our Maria, our beloved Maria is no more, she breathed her 
last, on Saturday the 12th of Augst — I see you now in an 
agony of grief lamenting not your own, but my loss — Rest 
satisfied I am happy, possessed of my lovely Sarah what 
more can I wish for? — 


I remain 


respectfully Yours 
F, Gower 


Westgate Builgs Augst 22nd 

Generous, best of Men 

how truly we rejoice to hear of your present welfare and 
happiness! and how truly grateful are we for your 
unexampled generosity in writing to condole with us on the 
late unlucky accident which befel our Maria — I have 
enclosed a draught on our banker for 30 pounds, which Mr 
Webb joins with me in entreating you and the aimiable 
Sarah to accept — 


Your most grateful 


Anne Augusta Webb 


Mr and Mrs Gower resided many years at Evelyn 
enjoying perfect happiness the just reward of their virtues. 
The only alteration which took place at Evelyn was that Mr 
and Mrs Davenport settled there in Mrs Willis’s former 
abode and were for many years the proprietors of the 
White Horse Inn — 


Finis 


FREDERIC AND ELFRIDA: A NOVEL 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 


The Uncle of Elfrida was the Father of Frederic; in other 
words, they were first cousins by the Father’s side. 

Being both born in one day & both brought up at one 
school, it was not wonderfull that they should look on each 
other with something more than bare politeness. They 
loved with mutual sincerity, but were both determined not 
to transgress the rules of Propriety by owning their 
attachment, either to the object beloved, or to any one else. 

They were exceedingly handsome and so much alike, that 
it was not every one who knew them apart. Nay, even their 
most intimate friends had nothing to distinguish them by, 
but the shape of the face, the colour of the Eye, the length 
of the Nose, & the difference of the complexion. 

Elfrida had an intimate friend to whom, being on a visit 
to an Aunt, she wrote the following Letter. 

TO MISS DRUMMOND 

DEAR CHARLOTTE 

I should be obliged to you, if you would buy me, during 
your stay with Mrs. Williamson, a new & fashionable 
Bonnet, to suit the complexion of your 

E. FALKNOR 

Charlotte, whose character was a willingness to oblige 
every one, when she returned into the Country, brought her 
Freind the wished-for Bonnet, & so ended this little 
adventure, much to the satisfaction of all parties. 

On her return to Crankhumdunberry (of which sweet 
village her father was Rector), Charlotte was received with 
the greatest Joy by Frederic & Elfrida, who, after pressing 
her alternately to their Bosoms, proposed to her to take a 
walk in a Grove of Poplars which led from the Parsonage to 
a verdant Lawn enamelled with a variety of variegated 
flowers & watered by a purling Stream, brought from the 
Valley of Tempé by a passage under ground. 


In this Grove they had scarcely remained above 9 hours, 
when they were suddenly agreably surprized by hearing a 
most delightfull voice warble the following stanza. 


SONG 

That Damon was in love with me 
I once thought & beleiv’d 

But now that he is not I see, 

I fear I was deceiv’d. 


No sooner were the lines finished than they beheld by a 
turning in the Grove 2 elegant young women leaning on 
each other’s arm, who immediately on perceiving them, 
took a different path & disappeared from their sight. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


As Elfrida & her companions had seen enough of them to 
know that they were neither the 2 Miss Greens, nor Mrs. 
Jackson and her Daughter, they could not help expressing 
their surprise at their appearance; till at length 
recollecting, that a new family had lately taken a House not 
far from the Grove, they hastened home, determined to lose 
no no time in forming an acquaintance with 2 such amiable 
& worthy Girls, of which family they rightly imagined them 
to be a part. 

Agreable to such a determination, they went that very 
evening to pay their respects to Mrs. Fitzroy & her two 
Daughters. On being shewn into an elegant dressing room, 
ornamented with festoons of artificial flowers, they were 
struck with the engaging Exterior & beautifull outside of 
Jezalinda, the eldest of the young Ladies; but e’er they had 
been many minutes seated, the Wit & Charms which shone 
resplendent in the conversation of the amiable Rebecca 
enchanted them so much, that they all with one accord 
jumped up and exclaimed: 

“Lovely & too charming Fair one, notwithstanding your 
forbidding Squint, your greazy tresses & your swelling 
Back, which are more frightfull than imagination can paint 
or pen describe, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
raptures, at the engaging Qualities of your Mind, which so 
amply atone for the Horror with which your first 
appearance must ever inspire the unwary visitor.” 

“Your sentiments so nobly expressed on the different 
excellencies of Indian & English Muslins, & the judicious 
preference you give the former, have excited in me an 
admiration of which I can alone give an adequate idea, by 
assuring you it is nearly equal to what I feel for myself.” 


Then making a profound Curtesy to the amiable & 
abashed Rebecca, they left the room & hurried home. 

From this period, the intimacy between the Families of 
Fitzroy, Drummond, and Falknor daily increased, till at 
length it grew to such a pitch, that they did not scruple to 
kick one another out of the window on the slightest 
provocation. 

During this happy state of Harmony, the eldest Miss 
Fitzroy ran off with the Coachman & the amiable Rebecca 
was asked in marriage by Captain Roger of 
Buckinghamshire. 

Mrs. Fitzroy did not approve of the match on account of 
the tender years of the young couple, Rebecca being but 36 
& Captain Roger little more than 63. To remedy this 
objection, it was agreed that they should wait a little while 
till they were a good deal older. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 


In the mean time, the parents of Frederic proposed to those 
of Elfrida an union between them, which being accepted 
with pleasure, the wedding cloathes were bought & nothing 
remained to be settled but the naming of the Day. 

As to the lovely Charlotte, being importuned with 
eagerness to pay another visit to her Aunt, she determined 
to accept the invitation & in consequence of it walked to 
Mrs. Fitzroy’s to take leave of the amiable Rebecca, whom 
she found surrounded by Patches, Powder, Pomatum, & 
Paint, with which she was vainly endeavouring to remedy 
the natural plainness of her face. 

“Tam come, my amiable Rebecca, to take my leave of you 
for the fortnight I am destined to spend with my aunt. 
Beleive me, this separation is painfull to me, but it is as 
necessary as the labour which now engages you.” 

“Why to tell you the truth, my Love,” replied Rebecca, “I 
have lately taken it into my head to think (perhaps with 
little reason) that my complexion is by no means equal to 
the rest of my face & have therefore taken, as you see, to 
white & red paint which I would scorn to use on any other 
occasion, as | hate art.” 

Charlotte, who perfectly understood the meaning of her 
freind’s speech, was too good-temper’d & obliging to refuse 
her what she knew she wished, — a compliment; & they 
parted the best freinds in the world. 

With a heavy heart & streaming Eyes did she ascend the 
lovely vehicle which bore her from her freinds & home; but 
greived as she was, she little thought in what a strange & 
different manner she should return to it. 

On her entrance into the city of London, which was the 
place of Mrs. Williamson’s abode, the postilion, whose 
stupidity was amazing, declared & declared even without 


the least shame or Compunction, that having never been 
informed, he was totally ignorant of what part of the Town 
he was to drive to. 

Charlotte, whose nature we have before intimated was 
an earnest desire to oblige every one, with the greatest 
Condescension & Good humour informed him that he was 
to drive to Portland Place, which he accordingly did & 
Charlotte soon found herself in the arms of a fond Aunt. 

Scarcely were they seated as usual, in the most 
affectionate manner in one chair, than the Door suddenly 
opened & an aged gentleman with a sallow face & old pink 
Coat, partly by intention & partly thro’ weakness was at the 
feet of the lovely Charlotte, declaring his attachment to her 
& beseeching her pity in the most moving manner. 

Not being able to resolve to make any one miserable, she 
consented to become his wife; where upon the Gentleman 
left the room & all was quiet. 

Their quiet however continued but a short time, for on a 
second opening of the door a young & Handsome 
Gentleman with a new blue coat entered & intreated from 
the lovely Charlotte, permission to pay to her his addresses. 

There was a something in the appearance of the second 
Stranger, that influenced Charlotte in his favour, to the full 
as much as the appearance of the first: she could not 
account for it, but so it was. 

Having therefore, agreable to that & the natural turn of 
her mind to make every one happy, promised to become his 
Wife the next morning, he took his leave & the two Ladies 
sat down to Supper on a young Leveret, a brace of 
Partridges, a leash of Pheasants & a Dozen of Pigeons. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


It was not till the next morning that Charlotte recollected 
the double engagement she had entered into; but when she 
did, the reflection of her past folly operated so strongly on 
her mind, that she resolved to be guilty of a greater, & to 
that end threw herself into a deep stream which ran thro 
her Aunt’s pleasure Grounds in Portland Place. 

She floated to Crankhumdunberry where she was picked 
up & buried; the following epitaph, composed by Frederic, 
Elfrida, & Rebecca, was placed on her tomb. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies our friend who having promis-ed That unto two 
she would be marri-ed Threw her sweet Body & her lovely 
face Into the Stream that runs thro’ Portland Place. 


These sweet lines, as pathetic as beautifull, were never 
read by any one who passed that way, without a shower of 
tears, which if they should fail of exciting in you, Reader, 
your mind must be unworthy to peruse them. 

Having performed the last sad office to their departed 
freind, Frederic & Elfrida together with Captain Roger & 
Rebecca returned to Mrs. Fitzroy’s, at whose feet they 
threw themselves with one accord & addressed her in the 
following Manner. 

“Madam” 

“When the sweet Captain Roger first addressed the 
amiable Rebecca, you alone objected to their union on 
account of the tender years of the Parties. That plea can be 
no more, seven days being now expired, together with the 
lovely Charlotte, since the Captain first spoke to you on the 
subject.” 


“Consent then Madam to their union & as a reward, this 
smelling Bottle which I enclose in my right hand, shall be 
yours & yours forever; I never will claim it again. But if you 
refuse to join their hands in 3 days time, this dagger which 
I enclose in my left shall be steeped in your heart’s blood.” 

“Speak then, Madam, & decide their fate & yours.” 

Such gentle & sweet persuasion could not fail of having 
the desired effect. The answer they received, was this. 

“My dear young freinds” 

“The arguments you have used are too just & too 
eloquent to be withstood; Rebecca, in 3 days time, you shall 
be united to the Captain.” 

This speech, than which nothing could be more 
satisfactory, was received with Joy by all; & peace being 
once more restored on all sides, Captain Roger intreated 
Rebecca to favour them with a Song, in compliance with 
which request, having first assured them that she had a 
terrible cold, she sung as follows. 


SONG 


When Corydon went to the fair He bought a red ribbon for 
Bess, 

With which she encircled her hair 

& made herself look very fess. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


AT the end of 3 days Captain Roger and Rebecca were 
united, and immediately after the Ceremony set off in the 
Stage Waggon for the Captain’s seat in Buckinghamshire. 

The parents of Elfrida, alltho’ they earnestly wished to 
see her married to Frederic before they died, yet knowing 
the delicate frame of her mind could ill bear the least 
exertion & rightly judging that naming her wedding day 
would be too great a one, forebore to press her on the 
subject. 

Weeks & Fortnights flew away without gaining the least 
ground; the Cloathes grew out of fashion & at length Capt. 
Roger & his Lady arrived, to pay a visit to their Mother & 
introduce to her their beautifull Daughter of eighteen. 

Elfrida, who had found her former acquaintance were 
growing too old & too ugly to be any longer agreable, was 
rejoiced to hear of the arrival of so pretty a girl as Eleanor, 
with whom she determined to form the strictest freindship. 

But the Happiness she had expected from an 
acquaintance with Eleanor, she soon found was not to be 
received, for she had not only the mortification of finding 
herself treated by her as little less than an old woman, but 
had actually the horror of perceiving a growing passion in 
the Bosom of Frederic for the Daughter of the amiable 
Rebecca. 

The instant she had the first idea of such an attachment, 
she flew to Frederic & in a manner truly heroick, spluttered 
out to him her intention of being married the next Day. 

To one in his predicament who possessed less personal 
Courage than Frederic was master of, such a speech would 
have been Death; but he, not being the least terrified, 
boldly replied: 


“Damme, Elfrida, you may be married tomorrow, but I 
won't.” 

This answer distressed her too much for her delicate 
Constitution. She accordingly fainted & was in such a hurry 
to have a succession of fainting fits, that she had scarcely 
patience enough to recover from one before she fell into 
another. 

Tho’ in any threatening Danger to his Life or Liberty, 
Frederic was as bold as brass, yet in other respects his 
heart was as soft as cotton & immediately on hearing of the 
dangerous way Elfrida was in, he flew to her & finding her 
better than he had been taught to expect, was united to her 
Forever. — 


FINIS 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST 


Mr. Johnson was once upon a time about 53; in a twelve- 
month afterwards he was 54, which so much delighted him 
that he was determined to celebrate his next Birthday by 
giving a Masquerade to his Children & Freinds. 
Accordingly on the Day he attained his 55th year, tickets 
were dispatched to all his Neighbours to that purpose. His 
acquaintance indeed in that part of the World were not very 
numerous, as they consisted only of Lady Williams, Mr. & 
Mrs. Jones, Charles Adams & the 3 Miss Simpsons, who 
composed the neighbourhood of Pammydiddle & formed 
the Masquerade. 

Before I proceed to give an account of the Evening, it will 
be proper to describe to my reader the persons and 
Characters of the party introduced to his acquaintance. 

Mr. & Mrs. Jones were both rather tall & very passionate, 
but were in other respects good tempered, wellbehaved 
People. Charles Adams was an amiable, accomplished, & 
bewitching young Man; of so dazzling a Beauty that none 
but Eagles could look him in the Face. 

Miss Simpson was pleasing in her person, in her 
Manners, & in her Disposition; an unbounded ambition was 
her only fault. Her second sister Sukey was Envious, 
Spitefull, & Malicious. Her person was short, fat & 
disagreable. Cecilia (the youngest) was_ perfectly 
handsome, but too affected to be pleasing. 

In Lady Williams every virtue met. She was a widow with 
a handsome Jointure & the remains of a very handsome 
face. Tho’ Benevolent & Candid, she was Generous & 
sincere; Tho’ Pious & Good, she was Religious & amiable, 
& Tho Elegant & Agreable, she was Polished & 
Entertaining. 


The Johnsons were a family of Love, & though a little 
addicted to the Bottle & the Dice, had many good Qualities. 

Such was the party assembled in the elegant Drawing 
Room of Johnson Court, amongst which the pleasing figure 
of a Sultana was the most remarkable of the female Masks. 
Of the Males, a Mask representing the Sun was the most 
universally admired. The Beams that darted from his Eyes 
were like those of that glorious Luminary, tho’ infinitely 
superior. So strong were they that no one dared venture 
within half a mile of them; he had therefore the best part of 
the Room to himself, its size not amounting to more than 3 
quarters of a mile in length & half a one in breadth. The 
Gentleman at last finding the feirceness of his beams to be 
very inconvenient to the concourse, by obliging them to 
croud together in one corner of the room, half shut his 
eyes, by which means the Company discovered him to be 
Charles Adams in his plain green Coat, without any mask at 
all. 

When their astonishment was a little subsided, their 
attention was attracted by 2 Dominos who advanced in a 
horrible Passion; they were both very tall, but seemed in 
other respects to have many good qualities. “These” said 
the witty Charles, “these are Mr. & Mrs. Jones.” and so 
indeed they were. 

No one could imagine who was the Sultana! Till at 
length, on her addressing a beautifull Flora who was 
reclining in a studied attitude on a couch, with “Oh Cecilia, 
I wish I was really what I pretend to be”, she was 
discovered by the never failing genius of Charles Adams to 
be the elegant but ambitious Caroline Simpson, & the 
person to whom she addressed herself, he rightly imagined 
to be her lovely but affected sister Cecilia. 

The Company now advanced to a Gaming Table where 
sat 3 Dominos (each with a bottle in their hand) deeply 
engaged; but a female in the character of Virtue fled with 
hasty footsteps from the shocking scene, whilst a little fat 


woman, representing Envy, sat alternately on the foreheads 
of the 3 Gamesters. Charles Adams was still as bright as 
ever; he soon discovered the party at play to be the 3 
Johnsons, Envy to be Sukey Simpson & Virtue to be Lady 
Williams. 

The Masks were then all removed & the Company retired 
to another room, to partake of an elegant & well managed 
Entertainment, after which, the Bottle being pretty briskly 
pushed about by the 3 Johnsons, the whole party (not 
excepting even Virtue) were carried home, Dead Drunk. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


For three months did the Masquerade afford ample subject 
for conversation to the inhabitants of Pammydiddle; but no 
character at it was so fully expatiated on as Charles Adams. 
The singularity of his appearance, the beams which darted 
from his eyes, the brightness of his Wit, & the whole tout 
ensemble of his person had subdued the hearts of so many 
of the young Ladies, that of the six present at the 
Masquerade but five had returned uncaptivated. Alice 
Johnson was the unhappy sixth whose heart had not been 
able to withstand the power of his Charms. But as it may 
appear strange to my Readers, that so much worth & 
Excellence as he possessed should have conquered only 
hers, it will be necessary to inform them that the Miss 
Simpsons were defended from his Power by Ambition, Envy, 
& Self-admiration. 

Every wish of Caroline was centered in a titled Husband; 
whilst in Sukey such superior excellence could only raise 
her Envy not her Love, & Cecilia was too tenderly attached 
to herself to be pleased with any one besides. As for Lady 
Williams and Mrs. Jones, the former of them was too 
sensible to fall in love with one so much her Junior, and the 
latter, tho’ very tall & very passionate, was too fond of her 
Husband to think of such a thing. 

Yet in spite of every endeavour on the part of Miss 
Johnson to discover any attachment to her in him, the cold 
& indifferent heart of Charles Adams _ still, to all 
appearance, preserved its native freedom; polite to all but 
partial to none, he still remained the lovely, the lively, but 
insensible Charles Adams. 

One evening, Alice finding herself somewhat heated by 
wine (no very uncommon case) determined to seek a relief 


for her disordered Head & Love-sick Heart in the 
Conversation of the intelligent Lady Williams. 

She found her Ladyship at home, as was in general the 
Case, for she was not fond of going out, & like the great Sir 
Charles Grandison scorned to deny herself when at Home, 
as she looked on that fashionable method of shutting out 
disagreable Visitors, as little less than downright Bigamy. 

In spite of the wine she had been drinking, poor Alice 
was uncommonly out of spirits; she could think of nothing 
but Charles Adams, she could talk of nothing but him, & in 
short spoke so openly that Lady Williams soon discovered 
the unreturned affection she bore him, which excited her 
Pity & Compassion so strongly that she addressed her in 
the following Manner. 

“T perceive but too plainly, my dear Miss Johnson, that 
your Heart has not been able to withstand the fascinating 
Charms of this young Man & I pity you sincerely. Is it a first 
Love?” 

“Tt is.” 

“T am still more greived to hear that; I am myself a sad 
example of the Miseries in general attendant on a first Love 
& I am determined for the future to avoid the like 
Misfortune. I wish it may not be too late for you to do the 
same; if it is not, endeavour, my dear Girl, to secure 
yourself from so great a Danger. A second attachment is 
seldom attended with any serious consequences; against 
that therefore I have nothing to say. Preserve yourself from 
a first Love & you need not fear a second.” 

“You mentioned, Madam, something of your having 
yourself been a sufferer by the misfortune you are so good 
as to wish me to avoid. Will you favour me with your Life & 
Adventures?” 

“Willingly, my Love.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 


“My Father was a gentleman of considerable Fortune in 
Berkshire; myself & a few more his only Children. I was but 
six years old when I had the misfortune of losing my 
Mother, & being at that time young & Tender, my father, 
instead of sending me to School, procured an able handed 
Governess to superintend my Education at Home. My 
Brothers were placed at Schools suitable to their Ages & 
my Sisters, being all younger than myself, remained still 
under the Care of their Nurse. 

Miss Dickins was an excellent Governess. She instructed 
me in the Paths of Virtue; under her tuition I daily became 
more amiable, & might perhaps by this time have nearly 
attained perfection, had not my worthy Preceptoress been 
torn from my arms, e’er I had attained my seventeenth 
year. I never shall forget her last words. ** My dear Kitty’’ 
she said, “Good night t’ye.”” I never saw her afterwards”, 
continued Lady Williams, wiping her eyes, “She eloped with 
the Butler the same night.” 

“T was invited the following year by a distant relation of 
my Father’s to spend the Winter with her in town. Mrs. 
Watkins was a Lady of Fashion, Family, & fortune; she was 
in general esteemed a pretty Woman, but I never thought 
her very handsome, for my part. She had too high a 
forehead, Her eyes were too small, & she had too much 
colour.” 

“How can that be?” interrupted Miss Johnson, reddening 
with anger; “Do you think that any one can have too much 
colour?” 

“Indeed I do, & I'll tell you why I do, my dear Alice; when 
a person has too great a degree of red in their Complexion, 
it gives their face, in my opinion, too red a look.” 

“But can a face, my Lady, have too red a look?” 


“Certainly, my dear Miss Johnson, & I'll tell you why. 
When a face has too red a look it does not appear to so 
much advantage as it would were it paler.” 

“Pray Ma’am, proceed in your story.” 

“Well, as I said before, I was invited by this Lady to 
spend some weeks with her in town. Many Gentlemen 
thought her Handsome, but in my opinion, Her forehead 
was too high, her eyes too small, & she had too much 
colour.” 

“In that, Madam, as I said before, your Ladyship must 
have been mistaken. Mrs. Watkins could not have too much 
colour, since no one can have too much.” 

“Excuse me, my Love, if I do not agree with you in that 
particular. Let me explain myself clearly; my idea of the 
case is this. When a Woman has too great a proportion of 
red in her Cheeks, she must have too much colour.” 

“But Madam, I deny that it is possible for any one to have 
too great a proportion of red in their Cheeks.” 

“What, my Love, not if they have too much colour?” 

Miss Johnson was now out of all patience, the more so, 
perhaps, as Lady Williams still remained so inflexibly cool. 
It must be remembered, however, that her Ladyship had in 
one respect by far the advantage of Alice; I mean in not 
being drunk, for heated with wine & raised by Passion, she 
could have little command of her Temper. 

The Dispute at length grew so hot on the part of Alice 
that, “From Words she almost came to Blows”, When Mr. 
Johnson luckily entered, & with some difficulty forced her 
away from Lady Williams, Mrs. Watkins, & her red cheeks. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


My Readers may perhaps imagine that after such a fracas, 
no intimacy could longer subsist between the Johnsons and 
Lady Williams, but in that they are mistaken; for her 
Ladyship was too sensible to be angry at a conduct which 
She could not help perceiving to be the _ natural 
consequence of inebriety, & Alice had too sincere a respect 
for Lady Williams, & too great a relish for her Claret, not to 
make every concession in her power. 

A few days after their reconciliation, Lady Williams 
called on Miss Johnson to propose a walk in a Citron Grove 
which led from her Ladyship’s pigstye to Charles Adams’s 
Horsepond. Alice was too sensible of Lady Williams’s 
kindness in proposing such a walk, & too much pleased 
with the prospect of seeing at the end of it a Horsepond of 
Charles’s, not to accept it with visible delight. They had not 
proceeded far before she was roused from the reflection of 
the happiness she was going to enjoy, by Lady Williams’s 
thus addressing her. 

“T have as yet forborn, my dear Alice, to continue the 
narrative of my Life, from an unwillingness of recalling to 
your Memory a scene which (since it reflects on you rather 
disgrace than credit) had better be forgot than 
remembered.” 

Alice had already begun to colour up, & was beginning to 
speak, when her Ladyship, perceiving her displeasure, 
continued thus. 

“T am afraid, my dear Girl, that I have offended you by 
what I have just said; I assure you I do not mean to distress 
you by a retrospection of what cannot now be helped; 
considering all things, I do not think you so much to blame 
as many People do; for when a person is in Liquor, there is 
no answering for what they may do.” 


“Madam, this is not to be borne; I insist—” 

“My dear Girl, don’t vex yourself about the matter; I 
assure you I have entirely forgiven every thing respecting 
it; indeed I was not angry at the time, because as I saw all 
along, you were nearly dead drunk. I knew you could not 
help saying the strange things you did. But I see I distress 
you; so I will change the subject & desire it may never 
again be mentioned; remember it is all forgot — I will now 
pursue my story; but I must insist upon not giving you any 
description of Mrs. Watkins; it would only be reviving old 
stories & as you never saw her, it can be nothing to you, if 
her forehead was too high, her eyes were too small, or if 
she had too much colour.” 

“Again! Lady Williams: this is too much” — 

So provoked was poor Alice at this renewal of the old 
story, that I know not what might have been the 
consequence of it, had not their attention been engaged by 
another object. A lovely young Woman lying apparently in 
great pain beneath a Citron-tree, was an object too 
interesting not to attract their notice. Forgetting their own 
dispute, they both with simpathizing tenderness advanced 
towards her & accosted her in these terms. 

“You seem, fair Nymph, to be labouring under some 
misfortune which we shall be happy to releive, if you will 
inform us what it is. Will you favour us with your Life & 
adventures?” 

“Willingly, Ladies, if you will be so kind as to be seated.” 
They took their places & she thus began. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH 


“T am a native of North Wales & my Father is one of the 
most capital Taylors in it. Having a numerous family, he was 
easily prevailed on by a sister of my Mother’s, who is a 
widow in good circumstances & keeps an alehouse in the 
next Village to ours, to let her take me & breed me up at 
her own expence. Accordingly, I have lived with her for the 
last 8 years of my Life, during which time she provided me 
with some of the first rate Masters, who taught me all the 
accomplishments requisite for one of my sex and rank. 
Under their instructions I learned Dancing, Music, Drawing 
& various Languages, by which means I became more 
accomplished than any other Taylor’s Daughter in Wales. 
Never was there a happier creature than I was, till within 
the last half year — but I should have told you before that 
the principal Estate in our Neighbourhood belongs to 
Charles Adams, the owner of the brick House, you see 
yonder.” 

“Charles Adams!” exclaimed the astonished Alice; “are 
you acquainted with Charles Adams?” 

“To my sorrow, madam, I am. He came about half a year 
ago to receive the rents of the Estate I have just mentioned. 
At that time I first saw him; as you seem, ma’am, 
acquainted with him, I need not describe to you how 
charming he is. I could not resist his attractions—” 

“Ah! who can,” said Alice with a deep sigh. 

“My aunt, being in terms of the greatest intimacy with 
his cook, determined, at my request, to try whether she 
could discover, by means of her freind, if there were any 
chance of his returning my affection. For this purpose she 
went one evening to drink tea with Mrs. Susan, who in the 
course of Conversation mentioned the goodness of her 
Place & the Goodness of her Master; upon which my Aunt 


began pumping her with so much dexterity that in a short 
time Susan owned, that she did not think her Master would 
ever marry, for’ (said she) “he has often & often 
declared to me that his wife, whoever she might be, must 
possess Youth, Beauty, Birth, Wit, Merit, & Money. I have 
many a time”’ (she continued) “endeavoured to reason him 
out of his resolution & to convince him of the improbability 
of his ever meeting with such a Lady; but my arguments 
have had no effect, & he continues as firm in his 
determination as ever.’’ You may imagine, Ladies, my 
distress on hearing this; for I was fearfull that tho’ 
possessed of Youth, Beauty, Wit & Merit, & tho’ the 
probable Heiress of my Aunt’s House & business, he might 
think me deficient in Rank, & in being so, unworthy of his 
hand.” 

“However I was determined to make a bold push & 
therefore wrote him a very kind letter, offering him with 
great tenderness my hand & heart. To this I received an 
angry & peremptory refusal, but thinking it might be rather 
the effect of his modesty than any thing else, I pressed him 
again on the subject. But he never answered any more of 
my Letters & very soon afterwards left the Country. As soon 
as I heard of his departure, I wrote to him here, informing 
him that I should shortly do myself the honour of waiting on 
him at Pammydiddle, to which I received no answer; 
therefore, choosing to take Silence for Consent, I left 
Wales, unknown to my Aunt, & arrived here after a tedious 
Journey this Morning. On enquiring for his House, I was 
directed thro’ this Wood, to the one you there see. With a 
heart elated by the expected happiness of beholding him, I 
entered it, & had proceeded thus far in my progress thro’ 
it, when I found myself suddenly seized by the leg & on 
examining the cause of it, found that I was caught in one of 
the steel traps so common in gentlemen’s grounds.” 

“Ah! cried Lady Williams, how fortunate we are to meet 
with you; since we might otherwise perhaps have shared 


the like misfortune—” 

“It is indeed happy for you, Ladies, that I should have 
been a short time before you. I screamed, as you may easily 
imagine, till the woods resounded again & till one of the 
inhuman Wretch’s servants came to my assistance & 
released me from my dreadfull prison, but not before one of 
my legs was entirely broken.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH 


At this melancholy recital, the fair eyes of Lady Williams 
were suffused in tears & Alice could not help exclaiming, 

“Oh! cruel Charles, to wound the hearts & legs of all the 
fair.” 

Lady Williams now interposed, & observed that the 
young Lady’s leg ought to be set without farther delay. 
After examining the fracture, therefore, she immediately 
began & performed the operation with great skill, which 
was the more wonderfull on account of her having never 
performed such a one before. Lucy then arose from the 
ground, & finding that she could walk with the greatest 
ease, accompanied them to Lady Williams’s House at her 
Ladyship’s particular request. 

The perfect form, the beautifull face, & elegant manners 
of Lucy so won on the affections of Alice, that when they 
parted, which was not till after Supper, she assured her 
that except her Father, Brother, Uncles, Aunts, Cousins & 
other relations, Lady Williams, Charles Adams, & a few 
dozen more of particular freinds, she loved her better than 
almost any other person in the world. 

Such a flattering assurance of her regard would justly 
have given much pleasure to the object of it, had she not 
plainly perceived that the amiable Alice had partaken too 
freely of Lady Williams’s claret. 

Her Ladyship (whose discernment was great) read in the 
intelligent countenance of Lucy her thoughts on the 
subject, & as soon as Miss Johnson had taken her leave, 
thus addressed her. 

“When you are more intimately acquainted with my 
Alice, you will not be surprised, Lucy, to see the dear 
Creature drink a little too much; for such things happen 
every day. She has many rare & charming qualities, but 


Sobriety is not one of them. The whole Family are indeed a 
sad drunken set. I am sorry to say too that I never knew 
three such thorough Gamesters as they are, more 
particularly Alice. But she is a charming girl. I fancy not 
one of the sweetest tempers in the world; to be sure I have 
seen her in such passions! However, she is a sweet young 
Woman. I am sure you'll like her. I scarcely know any one 
so amiable. — Oh! that you could but have seen her the 
other Evening! How she raved! & on such a trifle too! She 
is indeed a most pleasing Girl! I shall always love her!” 

“She appears, by your ladyship’s account, to have many 
good qualities”, replied Lucy. “Oh! a thousand,” answered 
Lady Williams; “tho’ I am very partial to her, and perhaps 
am blinded, by my affection, to her real defects.” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 


The next morning brought the three Miss Simpsons to wait 
on Lady Williams, who received them with the utmost 
politeness & introduced to their acquaintance Lucy, with 
whom the eldest was so much pleased that at parting she 
declared her sole ambition was to have her accompany 
them the next morning to Bath, whither they were going for 
some weeks. 

“Lucy,” said Lady Williams, “is quite at her own disposal 
& if she chooses to accept so kind an invitation, I hope she 
will not hesitate from any motives of delicacy on my 
account. I know not indeed how I shall ever be able to part 
with her. She never was at Bath & I should think that it 
would be a most agreable Jaunt to her. Speak, my Love,” 
continued she, turning to Lucy, “what say you _ to 
accompanying these Ladies? I shall be miserable without 
you — t’will be a most pleasant tour to you — I hope you'll 
go; if you do I am sure t’will be the Death of me — pray be 
persuaded” — 

Lucy begged leave to decline the honour of 
accompanying them, with many expressions of gratitude for 
the extream politeness of Miss Simpson in inviting her. 
Miss Simpson appeared much disappointed by her refusal. 
Lady Williams insisted on her going — declared that she 
would never forgive her if she did not, and that she should 
never survive it if she did, & in short, used such persuasive 
arguments that it was at length resolved she was to go. The 
Miss Simpsons called for her at ten o’clock the next 
morning & Lady Williams had soon the satisfaction of 
receiving from her young freind the pleasing intelligence of 
their safe arrival in Bath. 

It may now be proper to return to the Hero of this Novel, 
the brother of Alice, of whom I beleive I have scarcely ever 


had occasion to speak; which may perhaps be partly oweing 
to his unfortunate propensity to Liquor, which so 
compleatly deprived him of the use of those faculties 
Nature had endowed him with, that he never did anything 
worth mentioning. His Death happened a short time after 
Lucy’s departure & was the natural Consequence of this 
pernicious practice. By his decease, his sister became the 
sole inheritress of a very large fortune, which as it gave her 
fresh Hopes of rendering herself acceptable as a wife to 
Charles Adams, could not fail of being most pleasing to her 
— & as the effect was Joyfull, the Cause could scarcely be 
lamented. 

Finding the violence of her attachment to him daily 
augment, she at length disclosed it to her Father & desired 
him to propose a union between them to Charles. Her 
father consented & set out one morning to open the affair 
to the young Man. Mr. Johnson being a man of few words, 
his part was soon performed & the answer he received was 
as follows — 

“Sir, I may perhaps be expected to appear pleased at & 
gratefull for the offer you have made me: but let me tell you 
that I consider it as an affront. I look upon myself to be, Sir, 
a perfect Beauty — where would you see a finer figure or a 
more charming face. Then, sir, I imagine my Manners & 
Address to be of the most polished kind; there is a certain 
elegance, a peculiar sweetness in them that I never saw 
equalled & cannot describe. — Partiality aside, I am 
certainly more accomplished in every Language, every 
Science, every Art and every thing than any other person in 
Europe. My temper is even, my virtues innumerable, my 
self unparalelled. Since such, Sir, is my character, what do 
you mean by wishing me to marry your Daughter? Let me 
give you a short sketch of yourself & of her. I look upon 
you, Sir, to be a very good sort of Man in the main; a 
drunken old Dog to be sure, but that’s nothing to me. Your 
daughter sir, is neither sufficiently beautifull, sufficiently 


amiable, sufficiently witty, nor sufficiently rich for me. — I 
expect nothing more in my wife than my wife will find in me 
— Perfection. These, sir, are my sentiments & I honour 
myself for having such. One freind I have, & glory in having 
but one. — She is at present preparing my Dinner, but if 
you choose to see her, she shall come & she will inform you 
that these have ever been my sentiments.” 

Mr. Johnson was satisfied: & expressing himself to be 
much obliged to Mr. Adams for the characters he had 
favoured him with of himself & his Daughter, took his leave. 

The unfortunate Alice, on receiving from her father the 
sad account of the ill success his visit had been attended 
with, could scarcely support the disappointment — She flew 
to her Bottle & it was soon forgot. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 


While these affairs were transacting at Pammydiddle, Lucy 
was conquering every Heart at Bath. A  fortnight’s 
residence there had nearly effaced from her remembrance 
the captivating form of Charles — The recollection of what 
her Heart had formerly suffered by his charms & her Leg 
by his trap, enabled her to forget him with tolerable Ease, 
which was what she determined to do; & for that purpose 
dedicated five minutes in every day to the employment of 
driving him from her remembrance. 

Her second Letter to Lady Williams contained the 
pleasing intelligence of her having accomplished her 
undertaking to her entire satisfaction; she mentioned in it 
also an offer of marriage she had received from the Duke of 
—— , an elderly Man of noble fortune whose ill health was 
the chief inducement of his Journey to Bath. 

“T am distressed” (she continued) “to know whether I 
mean to accept him or not. There are a thousand 
advantages to be derived from a marriage with the Duke, 
for besides those more inferior ones of Rank & Fortune, it 
will procure me a home, which of all other things is what I 
most desire. Your Ladyship’s kind wish of my always 
remaining with you is noble & generous, but I cannot think 
of becoming so great a burden on one I so much love & 
esteem. That one should receive obligations only from 
those we despise, is a sentiment instilled into my mind by 
my worthy aunt, in my early years, & cannot in my opinion 
be too strictly adhered to. The excellent woman of whom I 
now speak is, I hear, too much incensed by my imprudent 
departure from Wales, to receive me again. — I most 
earnestly wish to leave the Ladies I am now with. Miss 
Simpson is indeed (setting aside ambition) very amiable, 
but her 2d. Sister, the envious & malvolent Sukey, is too 


disagreable to live with. I have reason to think that the 
admiration I have met with in the circles of the Great at 
this Place, has raised her Hatred & Envy; for often has she 
threatened, & sometimes endeavoured to cut my throat. — 
Your Ladyship will therefore allow that I am not wrong in 
wishing to leave Bath, & in wishing to have a home to 
receive me, when I do. I shall expect with impatience your 
advice concerning the Duke & am your most obliged 

&c. Lucy.” 

Lady Williams sent her her opinion on the subject in the 
following Manner. 

“Why do you hesitate, my dearest Lucy, a moment with 
respect to the Duke? I have enquired into his Character & 
find him to be an unprincipaled, illiterate Man. Never shall 
my Lucy be united to such a one! He has a princely fortune, 
which is every day encreasing. How nobly will you spend 
it!, what credit will you give him in the eyes of all!, How 
much will he be respected on his Wife’s account! But why, 
my dearest Lucy, why will you not at once decide this affair 
by returning to me & never leaving me again? Altho’ I 
admire your noble sentiments with respect to obligations, 
yet, let me beg that they may not prevent your making me 
happy. It will, to be sure, be a great expence to me, to have 
you always with me — I shall not be able to support it — 
but what is that in comparison with the happiness I shall 
enjoy in your society?—’twill ruin me I know — you will not 
therefore surely, withstand these arguments, or refuse to 
return to yours most affectionately &c. &c. 

C. WILLIAMS” 


CHAPTER THE NINTH 


What might have been the effect of her Ladyship’s advice, 
had it ever been received by Lucy, is uncertain, as it 
reached Bath a few Hours after she had breathed her last. 
She fell a sacrifice to the Envy & Malice of Sukey, who 
jealous of her superior charms, took her by poison from an 
admiring World at the age of seventeen. 

Thus fell the amiable & lovely Lucy, whose Life had been 
marked by no crime, and stained by no blemish but her 
imprudent departure from her Aunt’s, & whose death was 
sincerely lamented by every one who knew her. Among the 
most afflicted of her freinds were Lady Williams, Miss 
Johnson & the Duke; the 2 first of whom had a most sincere 
regard for her, more particularly Alice, who had spent a 
whole evening in her company & had never thought of her 
since. His Grace’s affliction may likewise be_ easily 
accounted for, since he lost one for whom he _ had 
experienced, during the last ten days, a tender affection & 
sincere regard. He mourned her loss with unshaken 
constancy for the next fortnight, at the end of which time, 
he gratified the ambition of Caroline Simpson by raising 
her to the rank of a Dutchess. Thus was she at length 
rendered compleatly happy in the gratification of her 
favourite passion. Her sister, the perfidious Sukey, was 
likewise shortly after exalted in a manner she truly 
deserved, & by her actions appeared to have always 
desired. Her barbarous Murder was discovered, & in spite 
of every interceding freind she was speedily raised to the 
Gallows. — The beautifull but affected Cecilia was too 
sensible of her own superior charms, not to imagine that if 
Caroline could engage a Duke, she might without censure 
aspire to the affections of some Prince — & knowing that 
those of her native Country were cheifly engaged, she left 


England & I have since heard is at present the favourite 
Sultana of the great Mogul. — 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Pammydiddle were 
in a state of the greatest astonishment & Wonder, a report 
being circulated of the intended marriage of Charles 
Adams. The Lady’s name was still a secret. Mr. & Mrs. 
Jones imagined it to be Miss Johnson; but she knew better; 
all her fears were centered in his Cook, when to the 
astonishment of every one, he was publicly united to Lady 
Williams — 


FINIS 


EDGAR AND EMMA: A TALE 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 


‘I cannot imagine,’ said Sir Godfrey to his Lady, ‘why we 
continue in such deplorable Lodgings as these, in a paltry 
Market-town, while we have 3 good Houses of our own 
situated in some of the finest parts of England, & perfectly 
ready to receive us!’ 

‘I’m sure, Sir Godfrey,’ replied Lady Marlow, ‘it has been 
much against my inclination that we have staid here so 
long; or why we should ever have come at all indeed, has 
been to me a wonder, as none of our Houses have been in 
the least want of repair.’ 

‘Nay, my dear,’ answered Sir Godfrey, ‘you are the last 
person who ought to be displeased with what was always 
meant as a compliment to you; for you cannot but be 
sensible of the very great inconvenience your Daughters & 
I have been put to, during the 2 years we have remained 
crowded in these Lodgings in order to give you pleasure.’ 

‘My dear,’ replied Lady Marlow, ‘How can you stand & 
tell such lies, when you very well know that it was merely 
to oblige the Girls & you, that I left a most commodious 
House situated in a most delightfull Country & surrounded 
by a most agreable Neighbourhood, to live 2 years cramped 
up in Lodgings three pair of Stairs high, in a smokey & 
unwholesome town, which has given me a continual fever & 
almost thrown me into a Consumption.’ 

As, after a few more speeches on both sides, they could 
not determine which was the most to blame, they prudently 
laid aside the debate, & having packed up their Cloathes & 
paid their rent, they set out the next morning with their 2 
Daughters for their seat in Sussex. 

Sir Godfrey & Lady Marlow were indeed very sensible 
people & tho’ (as in this instance) like many other sensible 
People, they sometimes did a foolish thing, yet in general 


their actions were guided by Prudence & regulated by 
discretion. 

After a Journey of two Days & a half they arrived at 
Marlhurst in good health & high spirits; so overjoyed were 
they all to inhabit again a place, they had left with mutual 
regret for two years, that they ordered the bells to be rung 
& distributed ninepence among the Ringers. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


The news of their arrival being quickly spread throughout 
the Country, brought them in a few Days visits of 
congratulation from every family in it. 

Amongst the rest came the inhabitants of Willmot Lodge 
a beautifull Villa not far from Marlhurst. Mr Willmot was 
the representative of a very ancient Family & possessed 
besides his paternal Estate, a considerable share in a Lead 
mine & a ticket in the Lottery. His Lady was an agreable 
Woman. Their Children were too numerous to be 
particularly described; it is sufficient to say that in general 
they were virtuously inclined & not given to any wicked 
ways. Their family being too large to accompany them in 
every visit, they took nine with them alternately. When their 
Coach stopped at Sir Godfrey’s door, the Miss Marlow’s 
Hearts throbbed in the eager expectation of once more 
beholding a family so dear to them. Emma the youngest 
(who was more particularly interested in their arrival, 
being attached to their eldest Son) continued at her 
Dressing-room window in anxious Hopes of seeing young 
Edgar descend from the Carriage. 

Mr & Mrs Willmot with their three eldest Daughters first 
appeared — Emma began to tremble. Robert, Richard, 
Ralph, & Rodolphus followed — Emma turned pale. Their 
two youngest Girls were lifted from the Coach — Emma 
sunk breathless on a Sopha. A footman came to announce 
to her the arrival of Company; her heart was too full to 
contain its afflictions. A confidante was necessary — In 
Thomas she hoped to experience a faithfull one — for one 
she must have & Thomas was the only one at Hand. To him 
she unbosomed herself without restraint & after owning 
her passion for young Willmot, requested his advice in what 


manner she should conduct herself in the melancholy 
Disappointment under which she laboured. 

Thomas, who would gladly have been excused from 
listening to her complaint, begged leave to decline giving 
any advice concerning it, which much against her will, she 
was obliged to comply with. 

Having dispatched him therefore with many injunctions 
of secrecy, she descended with a heavy heart into the 
Parlour, where she found the good Party seated in a social 
Manner round a blazing fire. 


Chapter the Third 


Emma had continued in the Parlour some time before she 
could summon up sufficient courage to ask Mrs Willmot 
after the rest of her family; & when she did, it was in so 
low, so faltering a voice that no one knew she spoke. 
Dejected by the ill success of her first attempt she made no 
other, till on Mrs Willmot’s desiring one of the little Girls to 
ring the bell for their Carriage, she stepped across the 
room & seizing the string said in a resolute manner. 

‘Mrs Willmot, you do not stir from this House till you let 
me know how all the rest of your family do, particularly 
your eldest son.’ 

They were all greatly surprised by such an unexpected 
address & the more so, on account of the manner in which 
it was spoken; but Emma, who would not be again 
disappointed, requesting an answer, Mrs Willmot made the 
following eloquent oration. 

‘Our children are all extremely well but at present most 
of them from home. Amy is with my sister Clayton. Sam at 
Eton. David with his Uncle John. Jem & Will at Winchester. 
Kitty at Queen’s Square. Ned with his Grandmother. Hetty 
& Patty in a Convent at Brussells. Edgar at college, Peter at 
Nurse, & all the rest (except the nine here) at home.’ 

It was with difficulty that Emma could refrain from tears 
on hearing of the absence of Edgar; she remained however 
tolerably composed till the Willmots were gone when 
having no check to the overflowings of her greif, she gave 
free vent to them, & retiring to her own room, continued in 
tears the remainder of her Life. 


FINIS 


HENRY AND ELIZA: A NOVEL 


Is humbly dedicated to Miss Cooper by her obedient 
Humble Servant 


THE AUTHOR 


As Sir George and Lady Harcourt were superintending the 
Labours of their Haymakers, rewarding the industry of 
some by smiles of approbation, & punishing the idleness of 
others by a cudgel, they perceived lying closely concealed 
beneath the thick foliage of a Haycock, a beautifull little 
Girl not more than 3 months old. 

Touched with the enchanting Graces of her face & 
delighted with the infantine tho’ sprightly answers she 
returned to their many questions, they resolved to take her 
home &, having no Children of their own, to educate her 
with care & cost. 

Being good People themselves, their first & principal 
care was to incite in her a Love of Virtue & a Hatred of 
Vice, in which they so well succeeded (Eliza having a 
natural turn that way herself) that when she grew up, she 
was the delight of all who knew her. 

Beloved by Lady Harcourt, adored by Sir George & 
admired by all the World, she lived in a continued course of 
uninterrupted Happiness, till she had attained her 
eighteenth year, when happening one day to be detected in 
stealing a banknote of 50£, she was turned out of doors by 
her inhuman Benefactors. Such a transition, to one who did 
not possess so noble & exalted a mind as Eliza, would have 
been Death, but she, happy in the conscious knowledge of 
her own Excellence, amused herself as she sat beneath a 
tree with making & singing the following Lines. 


SONG 


Though misfortunes my footsteps may ever attend 
I hope I shall never have need of a Freind 
as an innocent Heart I will ever preserve 
and will never from Virtue’s dear boundaries swerve. 


Having amused herself some hours, with this song & her 
own pleasing reflections, she arose & took the road to M., a 
small market town, of which place her most intimate freind 
kept the Red Lion. 

To this freind she immediately went, to whom having 
recounted her late misfortune, she communicated her wish 
of getting into some family in the capacity of Humble 
Companion. 

Mrs. Wilson, who was the most amiable creature on 
earth, was no sooner acquainted with her Desire, than she 
sat down in the Bar & wrote the following Letter to the 
Dutchess of F, the woman whom of all others she most 
Esteemed. 


“To the Dutchess of F. 

Receive into your Family, at my request, a young woman 
of unexceptionable Character, who is so good as to choose 
your Society in preference to going to Service. Hasten, & 
take her from the arms of your 

SARAH WILSON.” 


The Dutchess, whose freindship for Mrs. Wilson would 
have carried her any lengths, was overjoyed at such an 
opportunity of obliging her & accordingly sate out 
immediately on the receipt of her letter for the Red Lion, 
which she reached the same Evening. The Dutchess of F. 
was about 45 & a half; Her passions were strong, her 
freindships firm, & her Enmities unconquerable. She was a 


widow & had only one Daughter, who was on the point of 
marriage with a young Man of considerable fortune. 

The Dutchess no sooner beheld our Heroine than 
throwing her arms around her neck, she declared herself so 
much pleased with her, that she was resolved they never 
more should part. Eliza was delighted with such a 
protestation of freindship, & after taking a most affecting 
leave of her dear Mrs. Wilson, accompanied her grace the 
next morning to her seat in Surry. 

With every expression of regard did the Dutchess 
introduce her to Lady Harriet, who was so much pleased 
with her appearance that she besought her, to consider her 
as her Sister, which Eliza with the greatest Condescension 
promised to do. 

Mr Cecil, the Lover of Lady Harriet, being often with the 
family was often with Eliza. A mutual Love took place & 
Cecil having declared his first, prevailed on Eliza to consent 
to a private union, which was easy to be effected, as the 
dutchess’s chaplain being very much in love with Eliza 
himself, would, they were certain, do anything to oblige 
her. 

The Dutchess & Lady Harriet being engaged one evening 
to an assembly, they took the opportunity of their absence 
& were united by the enamoured Chaplain. 

When the Ladies returned, their amazement was great at 
finding instead of Eliza the following Note. 


“MADAM 


We are married & gone. 
HENRY & ELIZA CECIL’ 


Her Grace, as soon as she had read the letter, which 
sufficiently explained the whole affair, flew into the most 
violent passion & after having spent an agreable half hour, 


in calling them by all the shocking Names her rage could 
suggest to her, sent out after them 300 armed Men, with 
orders not to return without their Bodies, dead or alive; 
intending that if they should be brought to her in the latter 
condition to have them put to Death in some torturelike 
manner, after a few years Confinement. 

In the mean time, Cecil & Eliza continued their flight to 
the Continent, which they judged to be more secure than 
their native Land, from the dreadfull effects of the 
Dutchess’s vengeance which they had so much reason to 
apprehend. 

In France they remained 3 years, during which time they 
became the parents of two Boys, & at the end of it Eliza 
became a widow without any thing to support either her or 
her Children. They had lived since their Marriage at the 
rate of 18,000£ a year, of which Mr Cecil’s estate being 
rather less than the twentieth part, they had been able to 
save but a trifle, having lived to the utmost extent of their 
Income. 

Eliza, being perfectly conscious of the derangement in 
their affairs, immediately on her Husband’s death set sail 
for England, in a man of War of 55 Guns, which they had 
built in their more prosperous Days. But no sooner had she 
stepped on Shore at Dover, with a Child in each hand, than 
she was seized by the officers of the Dutchess, & conducted 
by them to a snug little Newgate of their Lady’s, which she 
had erected for the reception of her own private Prisoners. 

No sooner had Eliza entered her Dungeon than the first 
thought which occurred to her, was how to get out of it 
again. 

She went to the Door; but it was locked. She looked at 
the Window; but it was barred with iron; disappointed in 
both her expectations, she dispaired of effecting her 
Escape, when she fortunately perceived in a Corner of her 
Cell, a small saw & Ladder of ropes. With the saw she 


instantly went to work & in a few weeks had displaced 
every Bar but one to which she fastened the Ladder. 

A difficulty then occurred which for some time, she knew 
not how to obviate. Her Children were too small to get 
down the Ladder by themselves, nor would it be possible 
for her to take them in her arms when she did. At last she 
determined to fling down all her Cloathes, of which she had 
a large Quantity, & then having given them strict Charge 
not to hurt themselves, threw her Children after them. She 
herself with ease discended by the Ladder, at the bottom of 
which she had the pleasure of finding her little boys in 
perfect Health & fast asleep. 

Her wardrobe she now saw a fatal necessity of selling, 
both for the preservation of her Children & herself. With 
tears in her eyes, she parted with these last reliques of her 
former Glory, & with the money she got for them, bought 
others more usefull, some playthings for Her Boys, and a 
gold Watch for herself. 

But scarcely was she provided with the above-mentioned 
necessaries, than she began to find herself rather hungry, 
& had reason to think, by their biting off two of her fingers, 
that her Children were much in the same situation. 

To remedy these unavoidable misfortunes, she 
determined to return to her old freinds, Sir George & Lady 
Harcourt, whose generosity she had so often experienced & 
hoped to experience as often again. 

She had about 40 miles to travel before she could reach 
their hospitable Mansion, of which having walked 30 
without stopping, she found herself at the Entrance of a 
Town, where often in happier times, she had accompanied 
Sir George & Lady Harcourt to regale themselves with a 
cold collation at one of the Inns. 

The reflections that her adventures since the last time 
she had partaken of these happy Junketings afforded her, 
occupied her mind, for some time, as she sat on the steps at 
the door of a Gentleman’s house. As soon as _ these 


reflections were ended, she arose & determined to take her 
station at the very inn she remembered with so much 
delight, from the Company of which, as they went in & out, 
she hoped to receive some Charitable Gratuity. 

She had but just taken her post at the Inn yard before a 
Carriage drove out of it, & on turning the Corner at which 
she was stationed, stopped to give the Postilion an 
opportunity of admiring the beauty of the prospect. Eliza 
then advanced to the carriage & was going to request their 
Charity, when on fixing her Eyes on the Lady, within it, she 
exclaimed, 

“Lady Harcourt!” 

To which the lady replied, 

“Eliza!” 

“Yes Madam, it is the wretched Eliza herself.” 

Sir George, who was also in the Carriage, but too much 
amazed to speek, was proceeding to demand an 
explanation from Eliza of the Situation she was then in, 
when Lady Harcourt in transports of Joy, exclaimed. 

“Sir George, Sir George, she is not only Eliza our 
adopted Daughter, but our real Child.” 

“Our real Child! What, Lady Harcourt, do you mean? You 
know you never even was with child. Explain yourself, I 
beseech you.” 

“You must remember, Sir George, that when you sailed 
for America, you left me breeding.” 

“T do, I do, go on, dear Polly.” 

“Four months after you were gone, I was delivered of this 
Girl, but dreading your just resentment at her not proving 
the Boy you wished, I took her to a Haycock & laid her 
down. A few weeks afterwards, you returned, & fortunately 
for me, made no enquiries on the subject. Satisfied within 
myself of the wellfare of my Child, I soon forgot I had one, 
insomuch that when we shortly after found her in the very 
Haycock I had placed her, I had no more idea of her being 
my own, than you had, & nothing, I will venture to Say, 


would have recalled the circumstance to my remembrance, 
but my thus accidentally hearing her voice, which now 
strikes me as being the very counterpart of my own 
Child’s.” 

“The rational & convincing Account you have given of the 
whole affair,” said Sir George, “leaves no doubt of her 
being our Daughter & as such I freely forgive the robbery 
she was guilty of.” 

A mutual Reconciliation then took place, & Eliza, 
ascending the Carriage with her two Children, returned to 
that home from which she had been absent nearly four 
years. 

No sooner was she reinstated in her accustomed power 
at Harcourt Hall, than she raised an Army, with which she 
entirely demolished the Dutchess’s Newgate, snug as it 
was, and by that act, gained the Blessings of thousands, & 
the Applause of her own Heart. 


FINIS 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. HARLEY 


A short, but interesting Tale, is with all imaginable 
Respect inscribed to Mr Francis William Austen 
Midshipman on board his Majesty’s Ship the Perseverance 
by his Obedient Servant THE AUTHOR. 

Mr Harley was one of many Children. Destined by his 
father for the Church & by his Mother for the Sea, desirous 
of pleasing both, he prevailed on Sir John to obtain for him 
a Chaplaincy on board a Man of War. He accordingly, cut 
his Hair & sailed. 

In half a year he returned & set-off in the Stage Coach 
for Hogsworth Creen, the seat of Emma. His fellow 
travellers were, A man without a Hat, Another with two, An 
old maid & a young Wife. 

This last appeared about 17 with fine dark Eyes & an 
elegant Shape; in short Mr Harley soon found out, that she 
was his Emma & recollected he had married her a few 
weeks before he left England. 


SIR WILLIAM MOUNTAGUE 


An Unfinished Performance 


is humbly dedicated to Charles John 
Austen Esq, by his most obedient humble 
Servant 


THE AUTHOR 


Sir William Mountague was the son of Sir Henry 
Mountague, who was the son of Sir John Mountague, a 
descendant of Sir Christopher Mountague, who was the 
nephew of Sir Edward Mountague, whose ancestor was Sir 
James Mountague a near relation of Sir Robert Mountague, 
who inherited the Title and Estate from Sir Frederic 
Mountague. 

Sir William was about 17 when his Father died, and left 
him a handsome fortune, an ancient House and a Park well 
stocked with Deer. Sir William had not been long in the 
possession of his Estate before he fell in Love with the 3 
Miss Cliftons of Kilhoobery Park. These young Ladies were 
all equally young, equally handsome, equally rich and 
equally amiable — Sir William was equally in Love with 
them all, and knowing not which to prefer, he left the 
Country and took Lodgings in a small Village near Dover. 

In this retreat, to which he had retired in the hope of 
finding a shelter from the Pangs of Love, he became 
enamoured of a young Widow of Quality, who came for 
change of air to the same Village, after the death of a 
Husband, whom she had always tenderly loved and now 
sincerely lamented. 

Lady Percival was young, accomplished and lovely. Sir 
William adored her and she consented to become his Wife. 
Vehemently pressed by Sir William to name the day in 


which he might conduct her to the Altar, she at length fixed 
on the following Monday, which was the first of September. 

Sir William was a Shot and could not support the idea of 
losing such a Day, even for such a Cause. He begged her to 
delay the Wedding a short time. Lady Percival was enraged 
and returned to London the next Morning. 

Sir William was sorry to lose her, but as he knew that he 
should have been much more greived by the Loss of the 1st 
of September, his Sorrow was not without a mixture of 
Happiness, and his Affliction was considerably lessened by 
his Joy. 

After staying at the Village a few weeks longer, he left it 
and went to a freind’s House in Surry. Mr Brudenell was a 
sensible Man, and had a beautifull Neice with whom Sir 
William soon fell in love. But Miss Arundel was cruel; she 
preferred a Mr Stanhope: Sir William shot Mr Stanhope; 
the lady had then no reason to refuse him; she accepted 
him, and they were to be married on the 27th of October. 
But on the 25th Sir William received a visit from Emma 
Stanhope, the sister of the unfortunate Victim of his rage. 
She begged some recompence, some atonement for the 
cruel Murder of her Brother. Sir William bade her name her 
price. She fixed on 14s. Sir William offered her himself and 
Fortune. They went to London the next day and were there 
privately married. For a fortnight Sir William was 
compleatly happy, but chancing one day to see a charming 
young Woman entering a Chariot in Brook Street, he 
became again most violently in love. On enquiring the name 
of this fair Unknown, he found that she was the Sister of his 
old freind Lady Percival, at which he was much rejoiced, as 
he hoped to have, by his acquaintance with her Ladyship, 
free access to Miss Wentworth.... 


FINIS 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CLIFFORD 
An Unfinished Tale 


TO CHARLES JOHN AUSTEN ESQRE 


Sir, 
Your generous patronage of the unfinished tale, I have 
already taken the Liberty of dedicating to you, encourages 
me to dedicate to you a second, as unfinished as the first. 

I am Sir with every expression of regard for you and yr 
noble Family, your most obedt &c. &c.... 


THE AUTHOR 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CLIFFORD. 


Mr Clifford lived at Bath; and having never seen London, 
set off one Monday morning determined to feast his eyes 
with a sight of that great Metropolis. He travelled in his 
Coach and Four, for he was a very rich young Man and kept 
a great many Carriages of which I do not recollect half. I 
can only remember that he had a Coach, a Chariot, a 
Chaise, a Landeau, a Landeaulet, a Phaeton, a Gig, a 
Whisky, an Italian Chair, a Buggy, a Curricle & a 
wheelbarrow. He had likewise an amazing fine stud of 
Horses. To my knowledge he had six Greys, 4 Bays, eight 
Blacks and a poney. 

In his Coach & 4 Bays Mr Clifford sate forward about 5 
o’clock on Monday Morning the 1st of May for London. He 
always travelled remarkably expeditiously and contrived 
therefore to get to Devizes from Bath, which is no less than 
nineteen miles, the first Day. To be sure he did not Set in till 
eleven at night and pretty tight work, it was as you may 
imagine. 

However when he was once got to Devizes he was 
determined to comfort himself with a good hot Supper and 
therefore ordered a whole Egg to be boiled for him and his 
Servants. The next morning he pursued his Journey and in 
the course of 3 days hard labour reached Overton. where 
he was seized with a dangerous fever the Consequence of 
too violent Excercise. 

Five months did our Hero remain in this celebratcd City 
under the care of its no less celebrated Physician, who at 
length compleatly cured him of his troublesome Desease. 

As Mr Clifford still continued very weak, his first Day’s 
Journey carried him only to Dean Gate. where he remained 
a few Days and found himself much benefited by the 
change of Air. 


In easy Stages he proceeded to Basingstoke. One day 
Carrying him to Clarkengreen, the next to Worting, the 3d 
to the bottom of Basingstoke Hill, and the fourth, to Mr 
Robins’s. ... 


FINIS 


THE BEAUTIFUL CASSANDRA 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MISS AUSTEN. 


Dedication. 

Madam 

You are a Phoenix. Your taste is refined, your Sentiments 
are noble, and your Virtues innumerable. Your Person is 
lovely, your Figure, elegant, and your Form, magestic. Your 
Manners are polished, your Conversation is rational and 
your appearance singular. If therefore the following Tale 
will afford one moment’s amusement to you, every wish will 
be gratified of 

Your most obedient 

humble servant 


THE AUTHOR 


Chapter the First 


Cassandra was the Daughter and the only Daughter of a 
celebrated Millener in Bond Street. Her father was of noble 
Birth, being the near relation of the Dutchess of —— —’s 
Butler. 


Chapter the 2d 


When Cassandra had attained her 16th year, she was lovely 
and amiable and chancing to fall in love with an elegant 
Bonnet, her Mother had just compleated bespoke by the 
Countess of —— — she placed it on her gentle Head and 
walked from her Mother’s shop to make her Fortune. 


Chapter the 3d 


The first person she met, was the Viscount of —— — a 
young Man, no less celebrated for his Accomplishments and 
Virtues, than for his Elegance and Beauty. She curtseyed 


and walked on. 


Chapter the 4th 


he then proceeded to a Pastry-cooks where she devoured 
six ices, refused to pay for them, knocked down the Pastry 
Cook and walked away. 


Chapter the 5th 


She next ascended a Hackney Coach and ordered it to 
Hampstead, where she was no sooner arrived than she 
ordered the Coachman to turn round and drive her back 


again. 


Chapter the 6th 


Being returned to the same spot of the same Street she had 
sate out from, the Coachman demanded his Pay. 


Chapter the 7th 


She searched her pockets over again and again; but every 
search was unsuccessfull. No money could she find. The 
man grew peremptory. She placed her bonnet on his head 


and ran away. 


Chapter the 8th 


Thro’ many a street she then proceeded and met in none 
the least Adventure till on turning a Corner of Bloomsbury 
Square, she met Maria. 


Chapter the 9th 


Cassandra started and Maria seemed surprised; they 
trembled, blushed, turned pale and passed each other in a 
mutual silence. 


Chapter the 10th 


Cassandra was next accosted by her freind the Widow, who 
squeezing out her little Head thro’ her less window, asked 
her how she did? Cassandra curtseyed and went on. 


Chapter the 11th 


A quarter of a mile brought her to her paternal roof in Bond 
Street from which she had now been absent nearly 7 hours. 


Chapter the 12th 


She entered it and was pressed to her Mother’s bosom by 
that worthy Woman. Cassandra smiled and whispered to 
herself “This is a day well spent.’ 

Finis 


AMELIA WEBSTER 


An interesting and well written Tale 
Is dedicated by Permission 


to 
Mrs Austen 
by 
Her humble Servant 
The Author 
Letter the first 
To Miss Webster 
My dear Amelia 
You will rejoice to hear of the return of my amiable 
Brother from abroad. He arrived on Thursday, and never 
did I see a finer form, save that of your sincere freind 
Matilda Hervey 


Letter the 2d 


To H. Beverley Esquire 

Dear Beverley 

I arrived here last Thursday and met with a hearty 
reception from my Father, Mother and Sisters. The latter 
are both fine Girls — particularly Maud, who I think would 
suit you as a Wife well enough. What say you to this? She 
will have two thousand Pounds and as much more as you 
can get. If you don’t marry her you will mortally offend 

George Hervey 


Letter the 3d 


To Miss Hervey 


Dear Maud 

Beleive me I’m happy to hear of your Brother’s arrival. I 
have a thousand things to tell you, but my paper will only 
permit me to add that I am yr affect Freind 

Amelia Webster 


Letter the 4th 


To Miss S. Hervey 

Dear Sally 

I have found a very convenient old hollow oak to put our 
Letters in; for you know we have long maintained a private 
Correspondence. It is about a mile from my House and 
seven from yours. You may perhaps imagine that I might 
have made choice of a tree which would have divided the 
Distance more equally — I was sensible of this at the time, 
but as I considered that the walk would be of benefit to you 
in your weak and uncertain state of Health, I preferred it to 
one nearer your House, and am yr faithfull 

Benjamin Bar 


Letter the 5th 


To Miss Hervey 

Dear Maud 

I write now to inform you that I did not stop at your 
house in my way to Bath last Monday. — I have many things 
to inform you of besides; but my Paper reminds me of 
concluding; and beleive me yr ever &c. 

Amelia Webster 


Letter the 6th 


To Miss Webster 


Saturday 

Madam 

An humble Admirer now addresses you. — I saw you 
lovely Fair one as you passed on Monday last, before our 
House in your way to Bath. I saw you thro’ a telescope, and 
was so struck by your Charms that from that time to this I 
have not tasted human food. 

George Hervey 


Letter the 9th 


To Jack 

As I was this morning at Breakfast the Newspaper was 
brought me, and in the list of Marriages I read the 
following. 

‘George Hervey Esqre to Miss Amelia Webster.’ 

‘Henry Beverley Esqre to Miss Hervey’ 

& 

‘Benjamin Bar Esqre to Miss Sarah Hervey’. 

yours, Tom 


FINIS 


THE THREE SISTERS: A NOVEL 


To Edward Austen Esquire 
The following unfinished Novel 
is respectfully inscribed 
by his obedient humble servant 


THE AUTHOR 


LETTER 1ST 


MISS STANHOPE TO MRS. —— 
MY DEAR FANNY 


I am the happiest creature in the World, for I have 
received an offer of marriage from Mr. Watts. It is the first I 
have ever had, and I hardly know how to value it enough. 
How I will triumph over the Duttons! I do not intend to 
accept it, at least I beleive not, but as I am not quite 
certain, I gave him an equivocal answer and left him. And 
now my dear Fanny, I want your Advice whether I should 
accept his offer or not; but that you may be able to judge of 
his merits and the situation of affairs, I will give you an 
account of them. He is quite an old Man, about two and 
thirty, very plain, so plain that I cannot bear to look at him. 
He is extremely disagreable and I hate him more than any 
body else in the world. He has a large fortune and will 
make great Settlements on me; but then he is very healthy. 
In short, I do not know what to do. If I refuse him, he as 
good as told me that he should offer himself to Sophia, and 
if she refused him, to Georgiana, and I could not bear to 
have either of them married before me. If I accept him I 
know I shall be miserable all the rest of my Life, for he is 
very ill tempered and peevish, extremely jealous, and so 
stingy that there is no living in the house with him. He told 
me he should mention the affair to Mama, but I insisted 
upon it that he did not, for very likely she would make me 
marry him whether I would or no; however probably he has 
before now, for he never does anything he is desired to do. I 
believe I shall have him. It will be such a triumph to be 
married before Sophy, Georgiana, and the Duttons; And he 
promised to have a new Carriage on the occasion, but we 
almost quarrelled about the colour, for I insisted upon its 


being blue spotted with silver, and he declared it should be 
a plain Chocolate; and to provoke me more, said it should 
be just as low as his old one. I won’t have him, I declare. He 
said he should come again tomorrow and take my final 
answer, so I beleive I must get him while I can. I know the 
Duttons will envy me and I shall be able to chaperone 
Sophy and Georgiana to all the Winter Balls. But then, what 
will be the use of that when very likely he won’t let me go 
myself, for I know he hates dancing, and what he hates 
himself he has no idea of any other person’s liking; and 
besides he talks a great deal of Women’s always staying at 
home and such stuff. I beleive I shan’t have him; I would 
refuse him at once if I were certain that neither of my 
Sisters would accept him, and that if they did not, he would 
not offer to the Duttons. I cannot run such a risk, so, if he 
will promise to have the Carriage ordered as I like, I will 
have him; if not he may ride in it by himself for me. I hope 
you like my determination; I can think of nothing better; 
And am your ever Affectionate 


MARY S TANHOPE 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 
DEAR FANNY 


I had but just sealed my last letter to you, when my 
Mother came up and told me she wanted to speak to me on 
a very particular subject. 

“Ah! I know what you mean; (said I) That old fool Mr. 
Watts has told you all about it, tho’ I bid him not. However 
you shan’t force me to have him if I don’t like it.” 

“T am not going to force you, Child, but only want to 
know what your resolution is with regard to his Proposals, 
and to insist upon your making up your mind one way or 
t’other, that if you don’t accept him, Sophy may.” 

“Indeed (replied I hastily) Sophy need not trouble 
herself, for I shall certainly marry him myself.” 

“If that is your resolution (said my Mother) why should 
you be afraid of my forcing your inclinations?” 

“Why, because I have not settled whether I shall have 
him or not.” 

“You are the strangest Girl in the World, Mary. What you 
say one moment, you unsay the next. Do tell me once for 
all, whether you intend to marry Mr. Watts or not.” 

“Law! Mama, how can I tell you what I don’t know 
myself?” 

“Then I desire you will know, and quickly too, for Mr. 
Watts says he won’t be kept in suspense.” 

“That depends upon me.” 

“No it does not, for if you do not give him your final 
answer tomorrow when he drinks Tea with us, he intends to 
pay his Addresses to Sophy.” 

“Then I shall tell all the World that he behaved very ill to 
me.” 

“What good will that do? Mr. Watts has been too long 
abused by all the World to mind it now.” 


“T wish I had a Father or a Brother, because then they 
should fight him.” 

“They would be cunning if they did, for Mr. Watts would 
run away first; and therefore you must and shall resolve 
either to accept or refuse him before tomorrow evening.” 

“But why, if I don’t have him, must he offer to my 
Sisters?” 

“Why! because he wishes to be allied to the Family, and 
because they are as pretty as you are.” 

“But will Sophy marry him, Mama, if he offers to her?” 

“Most likely; Why should not she? If, however, she does 
not choose it, then Georgiana must, for I am determined 
not to let such an opportunity escape of settling one of my 
Daughters so advantageously. So make the most of your 
time, I leave you to settle the Matter with yourself.” And 
then she went away. The only thing I can think of, my dear 
Fanny, is to ask Sophy and Georgiana whether they would 
have him were he to make proposals to them, and if they 
say they would not, I am resolved to refuse him too, for I 
hate him more than you can imagine. As for the Duttons, if 
he marries one of them, I shall still have the triumph of 
having refused him first. So, adeiu my dear Friend — Yours 
ever, M. S. 


MISS GEORGIANA STANHOPE TO 
MISS X X X 


MY DEAR ANNE 


Wednesday 

Sophy and I have just been practising a little deceit on 
our eldest Sister, to which we are not perfectly reconciled, 
and yet the circumstances were such that if any thing will 
excuse it, they must. Our neighbour Mr. Watts has made 
proposals to Mary: Proposals which she knew not how to 
receive, for tho’ she has a particular Dislike to him (in 
which she is not singular), yet she would willingly marry 
him sooner than risk his offering to Sophy or me, which, in 
case of a refusal from herself, he told her he should do — 
for you must know the poor Girl considers our marrying 
before her as one of the greatest misfortunes that can 
possibly befall her, and, to prevent it, would willingly 
ensure herself everlasting Misery by a Marriage with Mr. 
Watts. An hour ago she came to us to sound our inclinations 
respecting the affair, which were to determine hers. A little 
before she came, my Mother had given us an account of it, 
telling us that she certainly would not let him go farther 
than our own family for a Wife. “And therefore (said she) if 
Mary won’t have him, Sophy must; and if Sophy won’t, 
Georgiana shall.” Poor Georgiana! — We neither of us 
attempted to alter my Mother’s resolution, which I am 
sorry to say is generally more strictly kept, than rationally 
formed. As soon as she was gone, however, I broke silence 
to assure Sophy that if Mary should refuse Mr. Watts, I 
should not expect her to sacrifice her happiness by 
becoming his Wife from a motive of Generosity to me, 
which I was afraid her Good nature and sisterly affection 
might induce her to do. 


“Let us flatter ourselves (replied She) that Mary will not 
refuse him. Yet how can I hope that my Sister may accept a 
man who cannot make her happy.” 

“He cannot it is true but his Fortune, his Name, his 
House, his Carriage will, and I have no doubt but that Mary 
will marry him; indeed, why should she not? He is not more 
than two and thirty, a very proper age for a Man to marry 
at; He is rather plain to be sure, but then what is Beauty in 
a Man? — if he has but a genteel figure and a sensible 
looking Face it is quite sufficient.” 

“This is all very true, Georgiana, but Mr. Watts’s figure is 
unfortunately extremely vulgar and his Countenance is very 
heavy.” 

“And then as to his temper; it has been reckoned bad, but 
may not the World be deceived in their Judgement of it? 
There is an open Frankness in his Disposition which 
becomes a Man. They say he is stingy; We’ll call that 
Prudence. They say he is suspicious. That proceeds from a 
warmth of Heart always excusable in Youth, and in short, I 
see no reason why he should not make a very good 
Husband, or why Mary should not be very happy with him.” 

Sophy laughed; I continued, 

“However whether Mary accepts him or not, I am 
resolved. My determination is made. I never would marry 
Mr. Watts, were Beggary the only alternative. So deficient 
in every respect! Hideous in his person, and without one 
good Quality to make amends for it. His fortune, to be sure, 
is good. Yet not so very large! Three thousand a year. What 
is three thousand a year? It is but six times as much as my 
Mother’s income. It will not tempt me.” 

“Yet it will be a noble fortune for Mary” said Sophy, 
laughing again. 

“For Mary! Yes indeed, it will give me pleasure to see her 
in such affluence.” 

Thus I ran on, to the great Entertainment of my Sister, 
till Mary came into the room, to appearance in great 


agitation. She sat down. We made room for her at the fire. 
She seemed at a loss how to begin, and at last said in some 
confusion, 

“Pray Sophy have you any mind to be married?” 

“To be married! None in the least. But why do you ask 
me? Are you acquainted with any one who means to make 
me proposals?” 

“IT — no, how should I? But mayn’t I ask a common 
question?” 

“Not a very common one Mary, surely,” (said I). She 
paused, and after some moments silence went on — 

“How should you like to marry Mr. Watts, Sophy?” 

I winked at Sophy, and replied for her. “Who is there but 
must rejoice to marry a man of three thousand a year ?” 

“Very true (she replied), That’s very true. So you would 
have him if he would offer, Georgiana, and would you 
Sophy?” 

Sophy did not like the idea of telling a lie and deceiving 
her Sister; she prevented the first and saved half her 
conscience by equivocation. 

“T should certainly act just as Georgiana would do.” 

“Well then,” said Mary, with triumph in her Eyes, “I have 
had an offer from Mr. Watts.” 

We were of course very much surprised; “Oh! do not 
accept him,” said I, “and then perhaps he may have me.” 

In short, my scheme took, and Mary is resolved to do that 
to prevent our supposed happiness, which she would not 
have done to ensure it in reality. Yet after all, my Heart 
cannot acquit me and Sophy is even more scrupulous. Quiet 
our Minds, my dear Anne, by writing and telling us you 
approve our conduct. Consider it well over. Mary will have 
real pleasure in being a married Woman, and able to 
chaperone us, which she certainly shall do, for I think 
myself bound to contribute as much as possible to her 
happiness in a State I have made her choose. They will 
probably have a new Carriage, which will be paradise to 


her, and if we can prevail on Mr. W. to set up his Phaeton, 
she will be too happy. These things, however, would be no 
consolation to Sophy or me for domestic Misery. Remember 
all this, and do not condemn us. 

Friday. 

Last night, Mr. Watts by appointment drank tea with us. 
As soon as his Carriage stopped at the Door, Mary went to 
the Window. 

“Would you beleive it, Sophy (said she) the old Fool 
wants to have his new Chaise just the colour of the old one, 
and hung as low too. But it shan’t — I will carry my point. 
And if he won’t let it be as high as the Duttons’, and blue 
spotted with silver, I won’t have him. Yes I will too. Here he 
comes. I know he’ll be rude; I know he'll be ill-tempered 
and won’t say one civil thing to me! nor behave at all like a 
Lover.” She then sat down and Mr. Watts entered. 

“Ladies, your most obedient.” We paid our Compliments 
and he seated himself. 

“Fine weather, Ladies.” Then turning to Mary, “Well, 
Miss Stanhope, I hope you have at last settled the Matter in 
your own mind; and will be so good as to let me know 
whether you will condescend to marry me or not.” 

“T think, Sir (said Mary) You might have asked in a 
genteeler way than that. I do not know whether I shall have 
you if you behave so odd.” 

“Mary!” (said my Mother). “Well, Mama, if he will be so 
Cross...” 

“Hush, hush, Mary, you shall not be rude to Mr. Watts.” 

“Pray Madam, do not lay any restraint on Miss Stanhope 
by obliging her to be civil. If she does not choose to accept 
my hand, I can offer it else where, for as I am by no means 
guided by a particular preference to you above your 
Sisters, it is equally the same to me which I marry of the 
three.” Was there ever such a Wretch! Sophy reddened 
with anger and I felt so spiteful! 


“Well then (said Mary in a peevish Accent) I will have you 
if I must.” 

“T should have thought, Miss Stanhope, that when such 
Settlements are offered as I have offered to you, there can 
be no great violence done to the inclinations in accepting of 
them.” Mary mumbled out something, which I who sat 
close to her could just distinguish to be “What’s the use of 
a great Jointure, if Men live forever?” And then audibly 
“Remember the pin-money; two hundred a year.” 

“A hundred and seventy-five, Madam.” 

“Two hundred indeed, Sir’ said my Mother. 

“And Remember, I am to have a new Carriage hung as 
high as the Duttons’, and blue spotted with silver; and I 
shall expect a new saddle horse, a suit of fine lace, and an 
infinite number of the most valuable Jewels. Diamonds such 
as never were seen, and Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, and 
Beads out of number. You must set up your Phaeton, which 
must be cream-coloured with a wreath of silver flowers 
round it; You must buy 4 of the finest Bays in the Kingdom 
and you must drive me in it every day. This is not all; You 
must entirely new furnish your House after my Taste, You 
must hire two more Footmen to attend me, two Women to 
wait on me, must always let me do just as I please and 
make a very good husband.” 

Here she stopped, I beleive rather out of breath. 

“This is all very reasonable, Mr. Watts, for my Daughter 
to expect.” 

“And it is very reasonable, Mrs. Stanhope, that your 
daughter should be disappointed.” He was going on, but 
Mary interrupted him: “You must build me an elegant 
Greenhouse and stock it with plants. You must let me spend 
every Winter in Bath, every Spring in Town, Every Summer 
in taking some Tour, and every Autumn at a Watering Place, 
and if we are at home the rest of the year (Sophy and I 
laughed) You must do nothing but give Balls and 
Masquerades. You must build a room on purpose and a 


Theatre to act Plays in. The first Play we have shall be 
Which is the Man, and I will do Lady Bell Bloomer.” 

“And pray, Miss Stanhope (said Mr. Watts), What am I to 
expect from you in return for all this.” 

“Expect? Why, you may expect to have me pleased.” 

“It would be odd if I did not. Your expectations, Madam, 
are too high for me, and I must apply to Miss Sophy, who 
perhaps may not have raised her’s so much.” 

“You are mistaken, Sir, in supposing so, (said Sophy) for 
tho’ they may not be exactly in the same Line, yet my 
expectations are to the full as high as my Sister’s; for I 
expect my Husband to be good-tempered and Chearful; to 
consult my Happiness in all his Actions, and to love me with 
Constancy and Sincerity.” 

Mr. Watts stared. “These are very odd Ideas, truly, young 
Lady. You had better discard them before you marry, or you 
will be obliged to do it afterwards.” 

My Mother, in the meantime, was lecturing Mary, who 
was sensible that she had gone too far, and when Mr. Watts 
was just turning towards me in order, I beleive, to address 
me, she spoke to him in a voice half humble, half sulky. 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Watts, if you think I was in 
earnest when I said I expected so much. However I must 
have a new Chaise.” 

“Yes, Sir, you must allow that Mary has a right to expect 
that.” 

“Mrs. Stanhope, I mean and have always meant to have a 
new one on my Marriage. But it shall be the colour of my 
present one.” 

“T think, Mr. Watts, you should pay my Girl the 
compliment of consulting her Taste on such Matters.” 

Mr. Watts would not agree to this, and for some time 
insisted upon its being a Chocolate colour, while Mary was 
as eager for having it blue with silver Spots. At length, 
however, Sophy proposed that to please Mr. W. it should be 
a dark brown, and to please Mary it should be hung rather 


high and have a silver Border. This was at length agreed to, 
tho’ reluctantly on both sides, as each had intended to 
carry their point entire. We then proceeded to other 
Matters, and it was settled that they should be married as 
soon as the Writings could be completed. Mary was very 
eager for a Special Licence and Mr. Watts talked of Banns. 
A common Licence was at last agreed on. Mary is to have 
all the Family Jewels, which are very inconsiderable, I 
beleive, and Mr. W. promised to buy her a Saddle horse; but 
in return, she is not to expect to go to Town or any other 
public place for these three Years. She is to have neither 
Greenhouse, Theatre, or Phaeton; to be contented with one 
Maid without an additional Footman. It engrossed the 
whole Evening to settle these affairs; Mr. W. supped with us 
and did not go till twelve. As soon as he was gone, Mary 
exclaimed “Thank Heaven! he’s off at last; how I do hate 
him!” It was in vain that Mama represented to her the 
impropriety she was guilty of, in disliking him who was to 
be her Husband, for she persisted in declaring her aversion 
to him and hoping she might never see him again. What a 
Wedding will this be! Adeiu, my dear Anne. Your faithfully 
Sincere 


GEORGIANA STANHOPE 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 
DEAR ANNE 


Saturday 

Mary, eager to have every one know of her approaching 
Wedding, and more particularly desirous of triumphing, as 
she called it, over the Duttons, desired us to walk with her 
this Morning to Stoneham. As we had nothing else to do, 
we readily agreed, and had as pleasant a walk as we could 
have with Mary, whose conversation entirely consisted in 
abusing the Man she is so soon to marry, and in longing for 
a blue Chaise spotted with Silver. When we reached the 
Duttons, we found the two Girls in the dressing-room with a 
very handsome Young Man, who was of course introduced 
to us. He is the son of Sir Henry Brudenell of Leicestershire 
— Mr. Brudenell is the handsomest Man I ever saw in my 
Life; we are all three very much pleased with him. Mary, 
who from the moment of our reaching the Dressing-room 
had been swelling with the knowledge of her own 
importance, and with the Desire of making it known, could 
not remain long silent on the Subject after we were seated, 
and soon addressing herself to Kitty, said, “Don’t you think 
it will be necessary to have all the Jewels new set?” 

“Necessary for what?” 

“For What! Why, for my appearance.” 

“T beg your pardon, but I really do not understand you. 
What Jewels do you speak of, and where is your appearance 
to be made?” 

“At the next Ball, to be sure, after I am married.” 

You may imagine their Surprise. They were at first 
incredulous, but on our joining in the Story, they at last 
beleived it. “And who is it to?” was of course the first 
Question. Mary pretended Bashfulness, and answered in 
Confusion, her Eyes cast down, “to Mr. Watts”. This also 


required Confirmation from us, for that anyone who had the 
Beauty and fortune (tho’ small yet a provision) of Mary 
would willingly marry Mr. Watts, could by them scarcely be 
credited. The subject being now fairly introduced, and she 
found herself the object of every one’s attention in 
company, she lost all her confusion and became perfectly 
unreserved and communicative. 

“T wonder you should never have heard of it before, for in 
general things of this Nature are very well known in the 
Neighbourhood.” 

“T assure you”, said Jemima, “I never had the least 
suspicion of such an affair. Has it been in agitation long?” 

“Oh! Yes, ever since Wednesday.” 

They all smiled, particularly Mr. Brudenell. 

“You must know Mr. Watts is very much in love with me, 
so that it is quite a match of affection on his side.” 

“Not on his only, I suppose”, said Kitty. 

“Oh! when there is so much Love on one side, there is no 
occasion for it on the other. However, I do not much dislike 
him, tho’ he is very plain to be sure.” 

Mr. Brudenell stared, the Miss Duttons laughed and 
Sophy and I were heartily ashamed of our Sister. She went 
on. 

“We are to have a new Postchaise, and very likely may 
set up our Phaeton.” 

This we knew to be false, but the poor Girl was pleased 
at the idea of persuading the company that such a thing 
was to be, and I would not deprive her of so harmless an 
Enjoyment. She continued, “Mr. Watts is to present me with 
the family Jewels, which I fancy are very considerable.” | 
could not help whispering Sophy “I fancy not’. “These 
Jewels are what I suppose must be new set before they can 
be worn. I shall not wear them till the first Ball I go to after 
my Marriage. If Mrs. Dutton should not go to it, I hope you 
will let me chaperone you; I shall certainly take Sophy and 
Georgiana.” 


“You are very good (said Kitty) and since you are inclined 
to undertake the Care of young Ladies, I should advise you 
to prevail on Mrs. Edgecumbe to let you chaprone her six 
Daughters, which with your two Sisters and ourselves will 
make your Entrée very respectable.” 

Kitty made us all smile except Mary, who did not 
understand her Meaning and coolly said that she should not 
like to chaperone so many. Sophy and I now endeavoured to 
change the conversation, but succeeded only for a few 
Minutes, for Mary took care to bring back their attention to 
her and her approaching Wedding. I was sorry for my 
Sister’s sake to see that Mr. Brudenell seemed to take 
pleasure in listening to her account of it, and even 
encouraged her by his Questions and Remarks, for it was 
evident that his only Aim was to laugh at her. I am afraid he 
found her very ridiculous. He kept his Countenance 
extremely well, yet it was easy to see that it was with 
difficulty he kept it. At length, however, he seemed fatigued 
and Disgusted with her ridiculous Conversation, as he 
turned from her to us, and spoke but little to her for about 
half an hour before we left Stoneham. As soon as we were 
out of the House, we all joined in praising the Person and 
Manners of Mr. Brudenell. 

We found Mr. Watts at home. 

“So, Miss Stanhope (said he) you see I am come a 
courting in a true Lover like Manner.” 

“Well you need not have told me that. I knew why you 
came very well.” 

Sophy and I then left the room, imagining of course that 
we must be in the way, if a Scene of Courtship were to 
begin. We were surprised at being followed almost 
immediately by Mary. 

“And is your Courting so soon over?” said Sophy. 

“Courting! (replied Mary) we have been quarrelling. 
Watts is such a Fool! I hope I shall never see him again.” 


“T am afraid you will, (said I) as he dines here today. But 
what has been your dispute?” 

“Why, only because I told him that I had seen a Man 
much handsomer than he was this Morning, he flew into a 
great Passion and called me a Vixen, so I only stayed to tell 
him I thought him a Blackguard and came away.” 

“Short and sweet; (said Sophy) but pray, Mary, how will 
this be made up?” 

“He ought to ask my pardon; but if he did, I would not 
forgive him.” 

“His Submission, then, would not be very useful.” 

When we were dressed we returned to the Parlour where 
Mama and Mr. Watts were in close Conversation. It seems 
that he had been complaining to her of her Daughter’s 
behaviour, and she had persuaded him to think no more of 
it. He therefore met Mary with all his accustomed Civility, 
and except one touch at the Phaeton and another at the 
Greenhouse, the Evening went off with great Harmony and 
Cordiality. Watts is going to Town to hasten the 
preparations for the Wedding. 

I am your affectionate Freind, G.S. 


THE MYSTERY: AN UNFINISHED 
COMEDY 


DEDICATION 
TO THE REVD GEORGE AUSTEN 


Sir, 

I humbly solicit your Patronage to the following Comedy, 
which tho’ an unfinished one, is I flatter myself as complete 
a Mystery as any of its kind. 

I am Sir your most Humle 

Servant 


THE AUTHOR 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Men 

Women 

Colonel Elliott 

Sir Edward Spangle 
Old Humbug 

Young Humbug 

and Corydon 

Fanny Elliott 

Mrs Humbug 

and Daphne 


ACT THE FIRST 
SCENE THE 1ST 


A Garden. 
Enter Corydon. 


Cory. But Hush! I am interrupted. 
(Exit Corydon) 


Enter Old Humbug and his Son, talking. 


Old Hum. It is for that reason I wish you to follow my 
advice. Are you convinced of its propriety? 


Young Hum. I am, Sir, and will certainly manner you have 
pointed out to me. Old Hum. Then let us return to the 
House. 

(Exeunt) 


SCENE THE 2ND 


A Parlour in Humbug’s House. 
Mrs Humbug and Fanny, discovered at work. 
Mrs Hum. You understand me, my Love? 
Fanny. Perfectly ma’m. Pray continue your narration. 
Mrs Hum. Alas! it is nearly concluded, for I have nothing 
more to say on the Subject. 
Fanny. Ah! here’s Daphne. 
Enter Daphne. 
Daphne. My dear Mrs Humbug, how d’ye do? Oh! Fanny, 
t’is all over. 
Fanny. It is indeed! 
Mrs Hum. I’m very sorry to hear it. 
Fanny. Then t’was to no purpose that I .... 
Daphne. None upon Earth. 
Mrs Hum. And what is to become of? ..... 
Daphne. Oh! that’s all settled. 
(whispers Mrs Humbug) Fanny.And how is it determined? 
Daphne.I’Il tell you. 
(whispers Fanny) Mrs Hum. And is he to? ... 
Daphne. I’ll tell you all I know of the matter. 
(whispers Mrs Humbug and Fanny) Fanny. Well! now I 
know everything about it, I’ll go away. 
Mrs Hum. and Daphne. And so will I. 
(Exeunt) 


SCENE THE 3RD 


The Curtain rises and discovers Sir Edward Spangle 
reclined in an elegant Attitude on a Sofa, fast asleep. 


Enter Colonel Elliott. 


Colonel.My Daughter is not here I see ... there lies Sir 
Edward ... Shall I tell him the secret? ... No, he’ll certainly 
blab it. ... But he is asleep and won’t hear me.... So I’ll e’en 
venture. 


(Goes up to Sir Edward, whispers him, and Exit) END OF 
THE 1ST ACT. 


Finis 


A FRAGMENT 
WRITTEN TO INCULCATE THE PRACTISE OF VIRTUE 


We all know that many are unfortunate in their progress 
through the world, but we do not know all that are so. To 
seek them out to study their wants, & to leave them 
unsupplied is the duty, and ought to be the Business of 
Man. But few have time, fewer still have inclination, and no 
one has either the one or the other for such employments. 
Who amidst those that perspire away their Evenings in 
crowded assemblies can have leisure to bestow a thought 
on such as sweat under the fatigue of their daily Labour. 

A beautiful description of the different effects of 
Sensibility on different Minds 

I am but just returned from Melissa’s Bedside, and in my 
Life tho’ it has been a pretty long one, and I have during 
the course of it been at many Bedsides, I never saw so 
affecting an object as she exhibits. She lies wrapped in a 
book muslin bedgown, a chambray gauze shift, and a 
French net nightcap. Sir William is constantly at her 
bedside. The only repose he takes is on the Sopha in the 
Drawing room, where for five minutes every fortnight he 
remains in an imperfect Slumber, starting up every Moment 
and exclaiming ‘Oh! Melissa, Ah! Melissa,’ then sinking 
down again, raises his left arm and scratches his head. Poor 
Mrs Burnaby is beyond measure afflicted. She sighs every 
now and then, that is about once a week; while the 
melancholy Charles says every Moment ‘Melissa, how are 
you?’ The lovely Sisters are much to be pitied. Julia is ever 
lamenting the situation of her friend, while lying behind her 
pillow and supporting her head — Maria more mild in her 
grief talks of going to Town next week, and Anna is always 
recurring to the pleasures we once enjoyed when Melissa 
was well. — I am usually at the fire cooking some little 


delicacy for the unhappy invalid — Perhaps hashing up the 
remains of an old Duck, toasting some cheese or making a 
Curry which are the favourite Dishes of our poor friend. — 
In these situations we were this morning surprised by 
receiving a visit from Dr Dowkins ‘I am come to see 
Melissa,’ said he. ‘How is She?’ ‘Very weak indeed,’ said 
the fainting Melissa—’Very weak,’ replied the punning 
Doctor, ‘aye indeed it is more than a very week since you 
have taken to your bed — How is your appetite!’ ‘Bad, very 
bad,’ said Julia. That is very bad’ — replied he. ‘Are her 
spirits good, Madam!’ ‘So poorly, Sir, that we are obliged to 
strengthen her with cordials every Minute.’—’Well then she 
receives Spirits from your being with her. Does she sleep?’ 
‘Scarcely ever.’.—’And Ever Scarcely I suppose when she 
does. Poor thing! Does she think of dieing?’ ‘She has not 
strength to Think at all. ‘Nay then she cannot think to have 
Strength.’ 


THE GENEROUS CURATE 


A MORAL TALE, SETTING FORTH THEADVANTAGES OF 
BEING GENEROUS AND A CURATE. 


In a part little known of the County of Warwick, a very 
worthy Clergyman lately resided. The income of his living 
which amounted to about two hundred pound, and the 
interest of his Wife’s fortune which was nothing at all, was 
entirely sufficient for the Wants and Wishes of a Family who 
neither wanted or wished for anything beyond what their 
income afforded them. Mr Williams had been in possession 
of his living above twenty Years, when this history 
commences, and his Marriage which had taken place soon 
after his presentation to it, had made him the father of six 
very fine Children. The eldest had been placed at the Royal 
Academy for Seamen at Portsmouth when about thirteen 
years old, and from thence had been discharged on board 
of one of the Vessels of a small fleet destined for 
Newfoundland, where his promising and _ amiable 
disposition had procured him many friends among the 
Natives, and from whence he regularly sent home a large 
Newfoundland Dog every Month to his family. The second, 
who was also a Son, had been adopted by a neighbouring 
Clergyman with the intention of educating him at his own 
expence, which would have been a very desirable 
Circumstance had the Gentleman’s fortune been equal to 
his generosity, but as he had nothing to support himself and 
a very large family but a Curacy of fifty pound a year, Young 
Williams knew nothing more at the age of 18 than what a 
twopenny Dame’s School in the village could teach him. His 
Character however was perfectly amiable though his 
genius might be cramped, and he was addicted to no vice, 
or ever guilty of any fault beyond what his age and 
situation rendered perfectly excusable. He had indeed; 


sometimes been detected in flinging Stones at a Duck or 
putting brickbats into his Benefactor’s bed; but these 
innocent efforts of wit were considered by that good Man 
rather as the effects of a lively imagination, than of 
anything bad in his Nature, and if any punishment were 
decreed for the offence it was in general no greater than 
that the Culprit should pick up the Stones or take the 
brickbats away. — 


FINIS 


ODE TO PITY 


To Miss Austen, the following Ode to Pity is dedicated, from 
a thorough knowledge of her pitiful Nature, by her obedt 
humle Servt THE AUTHOR 


ODE TO PITY 
I, 


Ever musing I delight to tread The Paths of honour and the 
Myrtle Grove Whilst the pale Moon her beams doth shed 
On disappointed Love. 

While Philomel on airy hawthorn Bush Sings sweet and 
Melancholy, And the thrush Converses with the Dove. 


2. 


Gently brawling down the turnpike road, Sweetly noisy falls 
the Silent Stream — The Moon emerges from behind a 
Cloud And darts upon the Myrtle Grove her beam. 

Ah! then what Lovely Scenes appear, The hut, the Cot, the 
Grot, and Chapel queer, And eke the Abbey too a 
mouldering heap, Cnceal’d by aged pines her head doth 
rear And quite invisible doth take a peep. 


June 3d, 1793 


The Letters 





Austen’s home — Chawton Cottage in Hampshire 


Selected from the Compilation of her Great Nephew 
Edward, Lord Bradbourne by Sarah Chauncey Woolsey 
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PREFACE. 








PREFACE. 


The recent cult for Miss Austen, which has resulted in no 
less than ten new editions of her novels within a decade 
and three memoirs by different hands within as many 
years, have made the facts of her life familiar to most 
readers. It was a short life, and an uneventful one as 
viewed from the standpoint of our modern times, when 
steam and electricity have linked together the ends of the 
earth, and the very air seems teeming with news, 
agitations, discussions. We have barely time to recover our 
breath between post and post; and the morning paper with 
its statements of disaster and its hints of still greater evils 
to be, is scarcely out-lived, when, lo! in comes the evening 
issue, contradicting the news of the morning, to be sure, 
but full of omens and auguries of its own to strew our 
pillows with the seed of wakefulness. 

To us, publications come hot and hot from the press. 
Telegraphic wires like the intricate and incalculable zigzags 
of the lightning ramify above our heads; and who can tell at 
what moment their darts may strike? In Miss Austen’s day 
the tranquil, drowsy, decorous English day of a century 
since, all was different. News travelled then from hand to 
hand, carried in creaking post-wagons, or in cases of 
extreme urgency by men on horseback. When a gentleman 
journeying in his own “chaise” took three days in going 
from Exeter to London, a distance now covered in three 
hours of railroad, there was little chance of frequent 
surprises. Love, sorrow, and death were in the world then 
as now, and worked their will upon the sons of men; but 
people did not expect happenings every day or even every 
year. No doubt they lived the longer for this exemption 
from excitement, and kept their nerves in a state of 


wholesome repair; but it goes without saying that the 
events of which they knew so little did not stir them deeply. 

Miss Austen’s life coincided with two of the momentous 
epochs of history, — the American’ struggle for 
independence, and the French Revolution; but there is 
scarcely an allusion to either in her letters. She was 
interested in the fleet and its victories because two of her 
brothers were in the navy and had promotion and prize- 
money to look forward to. In this connection she mentions 
Trafalgar and the Egyptian expedition, and generously 
remarks that she would read Southey’s “Life of Nelson” if 
there was anything in it about her brother Frank! She 
honors Sir John Moore by remarking after his death that his 
mother would perhaps have preferred to have him less 
distinguished and still alive; further than that, the making 
of the gooseberry jam and a good recipe for orange wine 
interests her more than all the marchings and 
countermarchings, the manf[oe]luvres and diplomacies, 
going on the world over. In the midst of the universal vortex 
of fear and hope, triumph and defeat, while the fate of 
Britain and British liberty hung trembling in the balance, 
she sits writing her letters, trimming her caps, and 
discussing small beer with her sister in a lively and 
unruffled fashion wonderful to contemplate. “The society of 
rural England in those days,” as Mr. Goldwin Smith happily 
puts it, “enjoyed a calm of its own in the midst of the 
European tempest like the windless centre of a circular 
storm.” 

The point of view of a woman with such an environment 
must naturally be circumscribed and narrow; and in this 
Miss Austen’s charm consists. Seeing little, she painted 
what she saw with absolute fidelity and a dexterity and 
perfection unequalled. “On her was bestowed, though in a 
humble form, the gift which had been bestowed on Homer, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Scott, and a few others, — the gift 
of creative power.” Endowed with the keenest and most 


delicate insight and a vivid sense of humor, she depicted 
with exactitude what she observed and what she 
understood, giving to each fact and emotion its precise 
shade and value. The things she did not see she did not 
attempt. Affectation was impossible to her, — most of all, 
affectation of knowledge or feeling not justly her own. “She 
held the mirror up to her time” with an exquisite sincerity 
and fidelity; and the closeness of her study brought her 
intimately near to those hidden springs which underlie all 
human nature. This is the reason why, for all their skimp 
skirts, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and bygone impossible 
bonnets, her characters do not seem to us old-fashioned. 
Minds and hearts are made pretty much after the same 
pattern from century to century; and given a modern dress 
and speech, Emma or Elizabeth or dear Anne Eliot could 
enter a drawing-room to-day, and excite no surprise except 
by so closely resembling the people whom they would find 
there. 

“Miss Austen’s novels are dateless things,” Mr. Augustine 
Birrell tells us. “Nobody in his senses would speak of them 
as ‘old novels.’ ‘John Inglesant’ is an old novel, so is ‘Ginx’s 
Baby.’ But Emma is quite new, and, like a wise woman, 
affords few clues to her age.” 

We allude with a special touch of affection to Anne Eliot. 
“Persuasion,” which was written during the last two years 
of Miss Austen’s life, when the refining touch of Eternity 
was already upon her, has always seemed to us the most 
perfect of her novels; and Anne, with her exquisite 
breeding and unselfish straightforwardness, just touched 
with the tender reserve of memory and regret, one of her 
best portraitures. But this is a matter of individual taste. 
Doubtless Elizabeth Bennet is “better fun” as the modern 
girl would say. Miss Austen herself preferred her. She had a 
droll and pretty way of talking about her characters which 
showed how real they were to her own mind, and made 


them equally real to other people. In 1813 she had the good 
luck to light upon a portrait of Jane Bennet at an exhibition. 

“T was very well pleased (pray tell Fanny) with a small 
portrait of Mrs. Bingley, excessively like her. I went in 
hopes of seeing one of her sister, but there was no Mrs. 
Darcy. Perhaps I may find her in the great exhibition, which 
we Shall go to if we have time. Mrs. Bingley’s is exactly like 
herself, — size, shaped face, features and sweetness; there 
never was a greater likeness. She is dressed in a white 
gown, with green ornaments, which convinces me of what I 
had always supposed, that green was a favorite color with 
her. I dare say Mrs. D. will be in yellow.” 

And later: — 

“We have been both to the exhibition and Sir J. 
Reynolds’; and I am disappointed, for there was nothing 
like Mrs. D. at either. I can only imagine that Mr. D. prizes 
any picture of her too much to like it should be exposed to 
the public eye. I can imagine he would have that sort of 
feeling, — that mixture of love, pride, and delicacy.” 


The letters included in this series comprise about three 
quarters of the collection in two volumes published in 1884 
by her great-nephew Lord Brabourne. The lightness, almost 
friskiness, of their tone cannot fail to strike the reader. 
Modern letters written by women are filled more or less 
with hints and queries; questionings as to the why and the 
wherefore occur; allusions to the various “fads” of the day, 
literary or artistic, — Ibsen, Tolstoi, Browning, Esoteric 
Buddhism, Wagner’s Music, the Mind Cure, Social Science, 
Causes and Reforms. But Cowper and Crabbe were the 
poetical sensations in Miss Austen’s time, Scott and Byron 
its phenomenal novelties; it took months to get most books 
printed, and years to persuade anybody to read them. 
Furthermore the letters, in all probability, are carefully 
chosen to reveal only the more superficial side of their 
writer. There are wide gaps of omission, covering important 


events such as Mr. Austen’s death, the long illness through 
which Jane nursed her brother Henry, and the anxieties and 
worries which his failure in business caused to the whole 
family. What is vouchsafed us is a glimpse of the girlish and 
untroubled moments of Miss Austen’s life; and the glimpse 
is a sweet and friendly one. We are glad to have it, in spite 
of our suspicion that another and even more interesting 
part of her personality is withheld from us. 


A good daughter, a delightful sister, the most perfect of 
aunts, what better record could there be of a single 
woman? Her literary work never stood in the way of her 
home duties, any more than her “quiet,  limpid, 
unimpassioned style” stood between her thought and her 
readers. 

Her fame may justly be said to be almost entirely 
posthumous. She was read and praised to a moderate 
degree during her lifetime, but all her novels together 
brought her no more than seven hundred pounds; and her 
reputation, as it were, was in its close-sheathed bud when, 
at the early age of forty-one, she died. It would have 
excited in her an amused incredulity, no doubt, had any one 
predicted that two generations after her death the real 
recognition of her powers was to come. Time, which like 
desert sands has effaced the footprints of so many 
promising authors, has, with her, served as the desert wind, 
to blow aside those dusts of the commonplace which for a 
while concealed her true proportions. She is loved more 
than she ever hoped to be, and far more widely known. 
Mrs. Ritchie tells somewhere an anecdote of a party of 
seven assembled at a dinner-table, where the question 
arose of the locality of one of Miss Austen’s places, — 
Maple Grove, the residence of Mr. Suckling, if we are not 
mistaken, — and six of the persons present at once 
recognized the allusion, and had a formed opinion on the 


subject. The seventh was a Frenchman who did not read 
English! 

Scott, Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Ritchie, Miss Mitford, and a host of others have vied 
in their generous tributes of admiration. But most striking 
of all, to our thinking, is that paid to Miss Austen by Lord 
Tennyson when, in some visit to Lyme not many years 
since, those with him pointed out this and the other feature 
of the place only to be interrupted with—” Never mind all 
that. Show me the exact spot where Louisa Musgrove fell!” 
Could non-historical verisimilitude go farther or mean 
more? 

S.C. W. 

Newport, June, 1892. 


I. 


Steventon, Thursday (January 16, 1796). 

I HAVE just received yours and Mary’s letter, and I thank 
you both, though their contents might have been more 
agreeable. I do not at all expect to see you on Tuesday, 
since matters have fallen out so unpleasantly; and if you 
are not able to return till after that day, it will hardly be 
possible for us to send for you before Saturday, though for 
my own part I care so little about the ball that it would be 
no sacrifice to me to give it up for the sake of seeing you 
two days earlier. We are extremely sorry for poor Eliza’s 
illness. I trust, however, that she has continued to recover 
since you wrote, and that you will none of you be the worse 
for your attendance on her. What a good-for-nothing fellow 
Charles is to bespeak the stockings! I hope he will be too 
hot all the rest of his life for it! 


I sent you a letter yesterday to Ibthorp, which I suppose 
you will not receive at Kintbury. It was not very long or very 
witty, and therefore if you never receive it, it does not much 
signify. I wrote principally to tell you that the Coopers were 
arrived and in good health. The little boy is very like Dr. 
Cooper, and the little girl is to resemble Jane, they say. 

Our party to Ashe to-morrow night will consist of Edward 
Cooper, James (for a ball is nothing without him), Buller, 
who is now staying with us, and I. I look forward with great 
impatience to it, as I rather expect to receive an offer from 
my friend in the course of the evening. I shall refuse him, 
however, unless he promises to give away his white coat. 

I am very much flattered by your commendation of my 
last letter, for I write only for fame, and without any view to 
pecuniary emolument. 


Edward is gone to spend the day with his friend, John 
Lyford, and does not return till to-morrow. Anna is now 
here; she came up in her chaise to spend the day with her 
young cousins, but she does not much take to them or to 
anything about them, except Caroline’s spinning-wheel. I 
am very glad to find from Mary that Mr. and Mrs. Fowle are 
pleased with you. I hope you will continue to give 
satisfaction. 

How impertinent you are to write to me about Tom, as if I 
had not opportunities of hearing from him myself! The last 
letter that I received from him was dated on Friday, 8th, 
and he told me that if the wind should be favorable on 
Sunday, which it proved to be, they were to sail from 
Falmouth on that day. By this time, therefore, they are at 
Barbadoes, I suppose. The Rivers are still at Manydown, 
and are to be at Ashe to-morrow. I intended to call on the 
Miss Biggs yesterday had the weather been tolerable. 
Caroline, Anna, and I have just been devouring some cold 
souse, and it would be difficult to say which enjoyed it 
most. 

Tell Mary that I make over Mr. Heartley and all his estate 
to her for her sole use and benefit in future, and not only 
him, but all my other admirers into the bargain wherever 
she can find them, even the kiss which C. Powlett wanted to 
give me, as I mean to confine myself in future to Mr. Tom 
Lefroy, for whom I don’t care sixpence. Assure her also, as 
a last and indubitable proof of Warren’s indifference to me, 
that he actually drew that gentleman’s picture for me, and 
delivered it to me without a sigh. 

Friday. — At length the day is come on which I am to flirt 
my last with Tom Lefroy, and when you receive this it will 
be over. My tears flow as I write at the melancholy idea. 
Wm. Chute called here yesterday. I wonder what he means 
by being so civil. There is a report that Tom is going to be 
married to a Lichfield lass. John Lyford and his sister bring 
Edward home to-day, dine with us, and we shall all go 


together to Ashe. I understand that we are to draw for 
partners. I shall be extremely impatient to hear from you 
again, that I may know how Eliza is, and when you are to 
return. 

With best love, etc., Iam affectionately yours, 

J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, 
The Rev. Mr. Fowle’s, Kintbury, Newbury 


Il. 


Cork Street, Tuesday morn (August, 1796). 

My dear Cassandra, — Here I am once more in this scene 
of dissipation and vice, and I begin already to find my 
morals corrupted. We reached Staines yesterday, I do not 
(know) when, without suffering so much from the heat as I 
had hoped to do. We set off again this morning at seven 
o’clock, and had a very pleasant drive, as the morning was 
cloudy and perfectly cool. I came all the way in the chaise 
from Hertford Bridge. 

Edward and Frank are both gone out to seek their 
fortunes; the latter is to return soon and help us seek ours. 
The former we shall never see again. We are to be at 
Astley’s to-night, which I am glad of. Edward has heard 
from Henry this morning. He has not been at the races at 
all, unless his driving Miss Pearson over to Rowling one day 
can be so called. We shall find him there on Thursday. 

I hope you are all alive after our melancholy parting 
yesterday, and that you pursued your intended avocation 
with success. God bless you! I must leave off, for we are 
going out. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Everybody’s love. 


Ill. 


Rowling, Monday (September 5). 

My dear Cassandra, — I shall be extremely anxious to 
hear the event of your ball, and shall hope to receive so 
long and minute an account of every particular that I shall 
be tired of reading it. Let me know how many, besides their 
fourteen selves and Mr. and Mrs. Wright, Michael will 
contrive to place about their coach, and how many of the 
gentlemen, musicians, and waiters he will have persuaded 
to come in their shooting-jackets. I hope John Lovett’s 
accident will not prevent his attending the ball, as you will 
otherwise be obliged to dance with Mr. Tincton the whole 
evening. Let me know how J. Harwood deports himself 
without the Miss Biggs, and which of the Marys will carry 
the day with my brother James. 

We were at a ball on Saturday, I assure you. We dined at 
Goodnestone, and in the evening danced two country- 
dances and the Boulangeries. I opened the ball with 
Edward Bridges; the other couples were Lewis Cage and 
Harriet, Frank and Louisa, Fanny and George. Elizabeth 
played one country-dance, Lady Bridges the other, which 
she made Henry dance with her, and Miss Finch played the 
Boulangeries. 

In reading over the last three or four lines, I am aware of 
my having expressed myself in so doubtful a manner that if 
I did not tell you to the contrary, you might imagine it was 
Lady Bridges who made Henry dance with her at the same 
time that she was playing, which, if not impossible, must 
appear a very improbable event to you. But it was Elizabeth 
who danced. We supped there, and walked home at night 
under the shade of two umbrellas. 

To-day the Goodnestone party begins to disperse and 
spread itself abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Cage and George repair 


to Hythe. Lady Waltham, Miss Bridges, and Miss Mary 
Finch to Dover, for the health of the two former. I have 
never seen Marianne at all. On Thursday Mr. and Mrs. 
Bridges return to Danbury; Miss' Harriet Hales 
accompanies them to London on her way to Dorsetshire. 

Farmer Claringbould died this morning, and I fancy 
Edward means to get some of his farm, if he can cheat Sir 
Brook enough in the agreement. 

We have just got some venison from Godmersham, which 
the two Mr. Harveys are to dine on to-morrow, and on 
Friday or Saturday the Goodnestone people are to finish 
their scraps. Henry went away on Friday, as he purposed, 
without fayl. You will hear from him soon, I imagine, as he 
talked of writing to Steventon shortly. Mr. Richard Harvey 
is going to be married; but as it is a great secret, and only 
known to half the neighborhood, you must not mention it. 
The lady’s name is Musgrave. 

I am in great distress. I cannot determine whether I shall 
give Richis half a guinea or only five shillings when I go 
away. Counsel me, amiable Miss Austen, and tell me which 
will be the most. 

We walked Frank last night to Crixhall Ruff, and he 
appeared much edified. Litthe Edward was  breeched 
yesterday for good and all, and was whipped into the 
bargain. 

Pray remember me to everybody who does not inquire 
after me; those who do, remember me without bidding. 
Give my love to Mary Harrison, and tell her I wish, 
whenever she is attached to a young man, some 
respectable Dr. Marchmont may keep them apart for five 
volumes.... 


IV. 


Rowling, Thursday (September 15). 

My dear Cassandra, — We have been very gay since I 
wrote last; dining at Nackington, returning by moonlight, 
and everything quite in style, not to mention Mr. 
Claringbould’s funeral which we saw go by on Sunday. I 
believe I told you in a former letter that Edward had some 
idea of taking the name of Claringbould; but that scheme is 
over, though it would be a very eligible as well as a very 
pleasant plan, would any one advance him money enough 
to begin on. We rather expected Mr. Milles to have done so 
on Tuesday; but to our great surprise nothing was said on 
the subject, and unless it is in your power to assist your 
brother with five or six hundred pounds, he must entirely 
give up the idea. 

At Nackington we met Lady Sondes’ picture over the 
mantelpiece in the dining-room, and the pictures of her 
three children in an ante-room, besides Mr. Scott, Miss 
Fletcher, Mr. Toke, Mr. J. Toke, and the archdeacon Lynch. 
Miss Fletcher and I were very thick, but I am the thinnest 
of the two. She wore her purple muslin, which is pretty 
enough, though it does not become her complexion. There 
are two traits in her character which are pleasing, — 
namely, she admires Camilla, and drinks no cream in her 
tea. If you should ever see Lucy, you may tell her that I 
scolded Miss Fletcher for her negligence in writing, as she 
desired me to do, but without being able to bring her to any 
proper sense of shame, — that Miss Fletcher says, in her 
defence, that as everybody whom Lucy knew when she was 
in Canterbury has now left it, she has nothing at all to write 
to her about. By everybody, I suppose Miss Fletcher means 
that a new set of officers have arrived there. But this is a 
note of my own. 


Mrs. Milles, Mr. John Toke, and in short everybody of any 
sensibility inquired in tender strains after you, and I took 
an opportunity of assuring Mr. J. T. that neither he nor his 
father need longer keep themselves single for you. 

We went in our two carriages to Nackington; but how we 
divided I shall leave you to surmise, merely observing that 
as Elizabeth and I were without either hat or bonnet, it 
would not have been very convenient for us to go in the 
chaise. We went by Bifrons, and I contemplated with a 
melancholy pleasure the abode of him on whom I once 
fondly doated. We dine to-day at Goodnestone, to meet my 
aunt Fielding from Margate and a Mr. Clayton, her 
professed admirer — at least, so I imagine. Lady Bridges 
has received very good accounts of Marianne, who is 
already certainly the better for her bathing. 

So His Royal Highness Sir Thomas Williams has at length 
sailed; the papers say “on a cruise.” But I hope they are 
gone to Cork, or I shall have written in vain. Give my love 
to Jane, as she arrived at Steventon yesterday, I dare say. 

I sent a message to Mr. Digweed from Edward in a letter 
to Mary Lloyd which she ought to receive to-day; but as I 
know that the Harwoods are not very exact as to their 
letters, I may as well repeat it to you. Mr. Digweed is to be 
informed that illness has prevented Seward’s coming over 
to look at the repairs intended at the farm, but that he will 
come as soon as he can. Mr. Digweed may also be 
informed, if you think proper, that Mr. and Mrs. Milles are 
to dine here to-morrow, and that Mrs. Joan Knatchbull is to 
be asked to meet them. Mr. Richard Harvey’s match is put 
off till he has got a better Christian name, of which he has 
great hopes. 

Mr. Children’s two sons are both going to be married, 
John and George. They are to have one wife between them, 
a Miss Holwell, who belongs to the Black Hole at Calcutta. I 
depend on hearing from James very soon; he promised me 
an account of the ball, and by this time he must have 


collected his ideas enough after the fatigue of dancing to 
give me one. 

Edward and Fly went out yesterday very early in a couple 
of shooting jackets, and came home like a couple of bad 
shots, for they killed nothing at all. They are out again to- 
day, and are not yet returned. Delightful sport! They are 
just come home, Edward with his two brace, Frank with his 
two and a half. What amiable young men! 

Friday. — Your letter and one from Henry are just come, 
and the contents of both accord with my scheme more than 
I had dared expect. In one particular I could wish it 
otherwise, for Henry is very indifferent indeed. You must 
not expect us quite so early, however, as Wednesday, the 
20th, — on that day se’nnight, according to our present 
plan, we may be with you. Frank had never any idea of 
going away before Monday, the 26th. I shall write to Miss 
Mason immediately, and press her returning with us, which 
Henry thinks very likely, and particularly eligible. 

Buy Mary Harrison’s gown by all means. You shall have 
mine for ever so much money, though, if I am tolerably rich 
when I get home, I shall like it very much myself. 

As to the mode of our travelling to town, J want to go ina 
stage-coach, but Frank will not let me. As you are likely to 
have the Williams and Lloyds with you next week, you 
would hardly find room for us then. If any one wants 
anything in town, they must send their commissions to 
Frank, as J shall merely pass through it. The tallow- 
chandler is Penlington, at the Crown and Beehive, Charles 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Miss Austen, Steventon, Overton, Hants. 


V. 


Rowling, Sunday (September 18). 

My dear Cassandra, — This morning has been spent in 
doubt and deliberation, in forming plans and removing 
difficulties, for it ushered in the day with an event which I 
had not intended should take place so soon by a week. 
Frank has received his appointment on board the “Captain 
John Gore,” commanded by the “Triton,” and will therefore 
be obliged to be in town on Wednesday; and though I have 
every disposition in the world to accompany him on that 
day, I cannot go on the uncertainty of the Pearsons being at 
home, as I should not have a place to go to in case they 
were from home. 

I wrote to Miss P. on Friday, and hoped to receive an 
answer from her this morning, which would have rendered 
everything smooth and easy, and would have enabled us to 
leave this place to-morrow, as Frank, on first receiving his 
appointment, intended to do. He remains till Wednesday 
merely to accommodate me. I have written to her again to- 
day, and desired her to answer it by return of post. On 
Tuesday, therefore, I shall positively know whether they can 
receive me on Wednesday. If they cannot, Edward has been 
so good as to promise to take me to Greenwich on the 
Monday following, which was the day before fixed on, if 
that suits them better. If I have no answer at all on Tuesday, 
I must suppose Mary is not at home, and must wait till I do 
hear, as after having invited her to go to Steventon with 
me, it will not quite do to go home and say no more about 
it. 

My father will be so good as to fetch home his prodigal 
daughter from town, I hope, unless he wishes me to walk 
the hospitals, enter at the Temple, or mount guard at St. 
James’. It will hardly be in Frank’s power to take me home, 


— nay, it certainly will not. I shall write again as soon as I 
get to Greenwich. 

What dreadful hot weather we have! It keeps one in a 
continual state of inelegance. 

If Miss Pearson should return with me, pray be careful 
not to expect too much beauty. I will not pretend to say that 
on a first view she quite answered the opinion I had formed 
of her. My mother, I am sure, will be disappointed if she 
does not take great care. From what I remember of her 
picture, it is no great resemblance. 

I am very glad that the idea of returning with Frank 
occurred to me; for as to Henry’s coming into Kent again, 
the time of its taking place is so very uncertain that I 
should be waiting for dead men’s shoes. I had once 
determined to go with Frank to-morrow and take my 
chance, etc., but they dissuaded me from so rash a step as I 
really think on consideration it would have been; for if the 
Pearsons were not at home, I should inevitably fall a 
sacrifice to the arts of some fat woman who would make me 
drunk with small beer. 

Mary is brought to bed of a boy, — both doing very well. I 
shall leave you to guess what Mary I mean. Adieu, with best 
love to all your agreeable inmates. Don’t let the Lloyds go 
on any account before I return, unless Miss P. is of the 
party. How ill I have written! I begin to hate myself. 


Yours ever, 
J. Austen. 


The “Triton” is a new 32 frigate just launched at 
Deptford. Frank is much pleased with the prospect of 
having Captain Gore under his command. 

Miss Austen, Steventon, Overton, Hants. 


VI. 


“Bull and George,” Dartford, 
Wednesday (October 24, 1798). 


My dear Cassandra, — You have already heard from 
Daniel, I conclude, in what excellent time we reached and 
quitted Sittingbourne, and how very well my mother bore 
her journey thither. I am now able to send you a 
continuation of the same good account of her. She was very 
little fatigued on her arrival at this place, has been 
refreshed by a comfortable dinner, and now seems quite 
stout. It wanted five minutes of twelve when we left 
Sittingbourne, from whence we had a famous pair of 
horses, which took us to Rochester in an hour and a 
quarter; the postboy seemed determined to show my 
mother that Kentish drivers were not always tedious, and 
really drove as fast as Cax. 

Our next stage was not quite so expeditiously performed; 
the road was heavy, and our horses very indifferent. 
However, we were in such good time and my mother bore 
her journey so well, that expedition was of little importance 
to us; and as it was, we were very little more than two 
hours and a half coming hither, and it was scarcely past 
four when we stopped at the inn. My mother took some of 
her bitters at Ospringe, and some more at Rochester, and 
she ate some bread several times. 

We have got apartments up two pair of stairs, as we 
could not be otherwise accommodated with a sitting-room 
and bed-chambers on the same floor which we wished to 
be. We have one double-bedded and one single-bedded 
room; in the former my mother and I are to sleep. I shall 
leave you to guess who is to occupy the other. We sate 
down to dinner a little after five, and had some beef-steaks 
and a boiled fowl, but no oyster sauce. 


I should have begun my letter soon after our arrival, but 
for a little adventure which prevented me. After we had 
been here a quarter of an hour it was discovered that my 
writing and dressing boxes had been by accident put into a 
Chaise which was just packing off as we came in, and were 
driven away toward Gravesend in their way to the West 
Indies. No part of my property could have been such a prize 
before, for in my writing-box was all my worldly wealth, 7/., 
and my dear Harry’s deputation. Mr. Nottley immediately 
despatched a man and horse after the chaise, and in half an 
hour’s time I had the pleasure of being as rich as ever; they 
were got about two or three miles off. 

My day’s journey has been pleasanter in every respect 
than I expected. I have been very little crowded and by no 
means unhappy. Your watchfulness with regard to the 
weather on our accounts was very kind and very effectual. 
We had one heavy shower on leaving Sittingbourne, but 
afterwards the clouds cleared away, and we had a very 
bright chrystal afternoon. 

My father is now reading the “Midnight Bell,” which he 
has got from the library, and mother sitting by the fire. Our 
route to-morrow is not determined. We have none of us 
much inclination for London, and if Mr. Nottley will give us 
leave, I think we shall go to Staines through Croydon and 
Kingston, which will be much pleasanter than any other 
way; but he is decidedly for Clapham and Battersea. God 
bless you all! 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 

I flatter myself that itty Dordy will not forget me at least 
under a week. Kiss him for me. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


VII. 


Steventon, Saturday (October 27). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter was a most agreeable 
surprise to me to-day, and I have taken a long sheet of 
paper to show my gratitude. 

We arrived here yesterday between four and five, but I 
cannot send you quite so triumphant an account of our last 
day’s journey as of the first and second. Soon after I had 
finished my letter from Staines, my mother began to suffer 
from the exercise or fatigue of travelling, and she was a 
good deal indisposed. She had not a very good night at 
Staines, but bore her journey better than I had expected, 
and at Basingstoke, where we stopped more than half an 
hour, received much comfort from a mess of broth and the 
sight of Mr. Lyford, who recommended her to take twelve 
drops of laudanum when she went to bed as a composer, 
which she accordingly did. 

James called on us just as we were going to tea, and my 
mother was well enough to talk very cheerfully to him 
before she went to bed. James seems to have taken to his 
old trick of coming to Steventon in spite of Mary’s 
reproaches, for he was here before breakfast and is now 
paying us a second visit. They were to have dined here to- 
day, but the weather is too bad. I have had the pleasure of 
hearing that Martha is with them. James fetched her from 
Ibthorp on Thursday, and she will stay with them till she 
removes to Kintbury. 

We met with no adventures at all in our journey 
yesterday, except that our trunk had once nearly slipped 
off, and we were obliged to stop at Hartley to have our 
wheels greased. 

Whilst my mother and Mr. Lyford were together I went to 
Mrs. Ryder’s and bought what I intended to buy, but not in 


much perfection. There were no narrow braces for 
children, and scarcely any notting silk; but Miss Wood, as 
usual, is going to town very soon, and will lay in a fresh 
stock. I gave 2s. 3d. a yard for my flannel, and I fancy it is 
not very good, but it is so disgraceful and contemptible an 
article in itself that its being comparatively good or bad is 
of little importance. I bought some Japan ink likewise, and 
next week shall begin my operations on my hat, on which 
you know my principal hopes of happiness depend. 

I am very grand indeed; I had the dignity of dropping out 
my mother’s laudanum last night. I carry about the keys of 
the wine and closet, and twice since I began this letter have 
had orders to give in the kitchen. Our dinner was very good 
yesterday, and the chicken boiled perfectly tender; 
therefore I shall not be obliged to dismiss Nanny on that 
account. 

Almost everything was unpacked and put away last night. 
Nanny chose to do it, and I was not sorry to be busy. I have 
unpacked the gloves, and placed yours in your drawer. 
Their color is light and pretty, and I believe exactly what we 
fixed on. 

Your letter was chaperoned here by one from Mrs. 
Cooke, in which she says that “Battleridge” is not to come 
out before January, and she is so little satisfied with 
Cawthorn’s dilatoriness that she never means to employ 
him again. 

Mrs. Hall, of Sherborne, was brought to bed yesterday of 
a dead child, some weeks before she expected, owing to a 
fright. I suppose she happened unawares to look at her 
husband. 

There has been a great deal of rain here for this last 
fortnight, much more than in Kent, and indeed we found 
the roads all the way from Staines most disgracefully dirty. 
Steventon lane has its full share of it, and I don’t know 
when I shall be able to get to Deane. 


I hear that Martha is in better looks and spirits than she 
has enjoyed for a long time, and I flatter myself she will 
now be able to jest openly about Mr. W. 

The spectacles which Molly found are my mother’s, the 
scissors my father’s. We are very glad to hear such a good 
account of your patients, little and great. My dear itty 
Dordy’s remembrance of me is very pleasing to me, — 
foolishly pleasing, because I know it will be over so soon. 
My attachment to him will be more durable. I shall think 
with tenderness and delight on his beautiful and smiling 
countenance and interesting manner until a few years have 
turned him into an ungovernable, ungracious fellow. 

The books from Winton are all unpacked and put away; 
the binding has compressed them most conveniently, and 
there is now very good room in the bookcase for all that we 
wish to have there. I believe the servants were very glad to 
see us Nanny was, I am sure. She confesses that it was very 
dull, and yet she had her child with her till last Sunday. I 
understand that there are some grapes left, but I believe 
not many; they must be gathered as soon as possible, or 
this rain will entirely rot them. 

I am quite angry with myself for not writing closer; why 
is my alphabet so much more sprawly than yours? Dame 
Tilbury’s daughter has lain in. Shall I give her any of your 
baby clothes? The laceman was here only a few days ago. 
How unfortunate for both of us that he came so soon! Dame 
Bushell washes for us only one week more, as Sukey has 
got a place. John Steevens’ wife undertakes our 
purification. She does not look as if anything she touched 
would ever be clean, but who knows? We do not seem likely 
to have any other maidservant at present, but Dame 
Staples will supply the place of one. Mary has hired a 
young girl from Ashe who has never been out to service to 
be her scrub, but James fears her not being strong enough 
for the place. 


Earle Harwood has been to Deane lately, as I think Mary 
wrote us word, and his family then told him that they would 
receive his wife, if she continued to behave well for another 
year. He was very grateful, as well he might; their behavior 
throughout the whole affair has been particularly kind. 
Earle and his wife live in the most private manner 
imaginable at Portsmouth, without keeping a servant of any 
kind. What a prodigious innate love of virtue she must 
have, to marry under such circumstances! 

It is now Saturday evening, but I wrote the chief of this 
in the morning. My mother has not been down at all to-day; 
the laudanum made her sleep a good deal, and upon the 
whole I think she is better. My father and I dined by 
ourselves. How strange! He and John Bond are now very 
happy together, for I have just heard the heavy step of the 
latter along the passage. 

James Digweed called to-day, and I gave him his 
brother’s deputation. Charles Harwood, too, has just called 
to ask how we are, in his way from Dummer, whither he has 
been conveying Miss Garrett, who is going to return to her 
former residence in Kent. I will leave off, or I shall not have 
room to add a word to-morrow. 

Sunday. — My mother has had a very good night, and 
feels much better to-day. 

I have received my aunt’s letter, and thank you for your 
scrap. I will write to Charles soon. Pray give Fanny and 
Edward a kiss from me, and ask George if he has got a new 
song for me. “Tis really very kind of my aunt to ask us to 
Bath again; a kindness that deserves a better return than to 
profit by it. 

Yours ever, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


VIII. 


Steventon, December 1. 

My dear Cassandra, — I am so good as to write to you 
again thus speedily, to let you know that I have just heard 
from Frank. He was at Cadiz, alive and well, on October 19, 
and had then very lately received a letter from you, written 
as long ago as when the “London” was at St. Helen’s. But 
his raly latest intelligence of us was in one from me of 
September 1, which I sent soon after we got to 
Godmersham. He had written a packet full for his dearest 
friends in England, early in October, to go by the 
“Excellent;” but the “Excellent” was not sailed, nor likely to 
sail, when he despatched this to me. It comprehended 
letters for both of us, for Lord Spencer, Mr. Daysh, and the 
East India Directors. Lord St. Vincent had left the fleet 
when he wrote, and was gone to Gibraltar, it was said to 
superintend the fitting out of a private expedition from 
thence against some of the enemies’ ports; Minorca or 
Malta were conjectured to be the objects. 

Frank writes in good spirits, but says that our 
correspondence cannot be so easily carried on in future as 
it has been, as the communication between Cadiz and 
Lisbon is less frequent than formerly. You and my mother, 
therefore, must not alarm yourselves at the long intervals 
that may divide his letters. I address this advice to you two 
as being the most tender-hearted of the family. 

My mother made her entrée into the dressing-room 
through crowds of admiring spectators yesterday 
afternoon, and we all drank tea together for the first time 
these five weeks. She has had a tolerable night, and bids 
fair for a continuance in the same brilliant course of action 
to-day.... 


Mr. Lyford was here yesterday; he came while we were 
at dinner, and partook of our elegant entertainment. I was 
not ashamed at asking him to sit down to table, for we had 
some pease-soup, a sparerib, and a pudding. He wants my 
mother to look yellow and to throw out a rash, but she will 
do neither. 

I was at Deane yesterday morning. Mary was very well, 
but does not gain bodily strength very fast. When I saw her 
so stout on the third and sixth days, I expected to have seen 
her as well as ever by the end of a fortnight. 

James went to Ibthorp yesterday to see his mother and 
child. Letty is with Mary at present, of course exceedingly 
happy, and in raptures with the child. Mary does not 
manage matters in such a way as to make me want to lay in 
myself. She is not tidy enough in her appearance; she has 
no dressing-gown to sit up in; her curtains are all too thin, 
and things are not in that comfort and style about her 
which are necessary to make such a situation an enviable 
one. Elizabeth was really a pretty object with her nice clean 
cap put on so tidily and her dress so uniformly white and 
orderly. We live entirely in the dressing-room now, which I 
like very much; I always feel so much more elegant in it 
than in the parlor. 

No news from Kintbury yet. Eliza sports with our 
impatience. She was very well last Thursday. Who is Miss 
Maria Montresor going to marry, and what is to become of 
Miss Mulcaster? 

I find great comfort in my stuff gown, but I hope you do 
not wear yours too often. I have made myself two or three 
caps to wear of evenings since I came home, and they save 
me a world of torment as to hairdressing, which at present 
gives me no trouble beyond washing and brushing, for my 
long hair is always plaited up out of sight, and my short 
hair curls well enough to want no papering. I have had it 
cut lately by Mr. Butler. 


There is no reason to suppose that Miss Morgan is dead 
after all. Mr. Lyford gratified us very much yesterday by his 
praises of my father’s mutton, which they all think the 
finest that was ever ate. John Bond begins to find himself 
grow old, which John Bonds ought not to do, and unequal to 
much hard work; a man is therefore hired to supply his 
place as to labor, and John himself is to have the care of the 
sheep. There are not more people engaged than before, I 
believe; only men instead of boys. I fancy so at least, but 
you know my stupidity as to such matters. Lizzie Bond is 
just apprenticed to Miss Small, so we may hope to see her 
able to spoil gowns in a few years. 

My father has applied to Mr. May for an ale-house for 
Robert, at his request, and to Mr. Deane, of Winchester, 
likewise. This was my mother’s idea, who thought he would 
be proud to oblige a relation of Edward in return for 
Edward’s accepting his money. He sent a very civil answer 
indeed, but has no house vacant at present. May expects to 
have an empty one soon at Farnham, so perhaps Nanny 
may have the honor of drawing ale for the Bishop. I shall 
write to Frank to-morrow. 

Charles Powlett gave a dance on Thursday, to the great 
disturbance of all his neighbors, of course, who, you know, 
take a most lively interest in the state of his finances, and 
live in hopes of his being soon ruined. 

We are very much disposed to like our new maid; she 
knows nothing of a dairy, to be sure, which, in our family, is 
rather against her, but she is to be taught it all. In short, we 
have felt the inconvenience of being without a maid so 
long, that we are determined to like her, and she will find it 
a hard matter to displease us. As yet, she seems to cook 
very well, is uncommonly stout, and says she can work well 
at her needle. 

Sunday. — My father is glad to hear so good an account 
of Edward’s pigs, and desires he may be told, as 
encouragement to his taste for them, that Lord Bolton is 


particularly curious in his pigs, has had pigstyes of a most 
elegant construction built for them, and visits them every 
morning as soon as he rises. 


Affectionately yours, 
J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


IX. 


Steventon, Tuesday (December 18). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter came quite as soon as 
I expected, and so your letters will always do, because I 
have made it a rule not to expect them till they come, in 
which I think I consult the ease of us both. 

It is a great satisfaction to us to hear that your business 
is in a way to be settled, and so settled as to give you as 
little inconvenience as possible. You are very welcome to 
my father’s name and to his services if they are ever 
required in it. I shall keep my ten pounds too, to wrap 
myself up in next winter. 


I took the liberty a few days ago of asking your black 
velvet bonnet to lend me its cawl, which it very readily did, 
and by which I have been enabled to give a considerable 
improvement of dignity to cap, which was before too 
nidgetty to please me. I shall wear it on Thursday, but I 
hope you will not be offended with me for following your 
advice as to its ornaments only in part. I still venture to 
retain the narrow silver round it, put twice round without 
any bow, and instead of the black military feather shall put 
in the coquelicot one as being smarter, and besides 
coquelicot is to be all the fashion this winter. After the ball I 
shall probably make it entirely black. 

I am sorry that our dear Charles begins to feel the 
dignity of ill-usage. My father will write to Admiral 
Gambier. He must have already received so much 
satisfaction from his acquaintance and patronage of Frank, 
that he will be delighted, I dare say, to have another of the 
family introduced to him. I think it would be very right in 
Charles to address Sir Thomas on the occasion, though I 
cannot approve of your scheme of writing to him (which 


you communicated to me a few nights ago) to request him 
to come home and convey you to Steventon. To do you 
justice, however, you had some doubts of the propriety of 
such a measure yourself. 

I am very much obliged to my dear little George for his 
message, — for his love at least; his duty, I suppose, was 
only in consequence of some hint of my favorable intentions 
towards him from his father or mother. I am sincerely 
rejoiced, however, that I ever was born, since it has been 
the means of procuring him a dish of tea. Give my best love 
to him.... 

Wednesday. — I have changed my mind, and changed the 
trimmings of my cap this morning; they are now such as 
you suggested. I felt as if I should not prosper if I strayed 
from your directions, and I think it makes me look more 
like Lady Conyngham now than it did before, which is all 
that one lives for now. I believe I shall make my new gown 
like my robe, but the back of the latter is all in a piece with 
the tail, and will seven yards enable me to copy it in that 
respect?... 

I have just heard from Martha and Frank: his letter was 
written on November 12. All well and nothing particular. 

J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


X. 


Steventon, Monday night (December 24). 

My dear Cassandra, — I have got some pleasant news for 
you which I am eager to communicate, and therefore begin 
my letter sooner, though I shall not send it sooner than 
usual. 


Admiral Gambier, in reply to my father’s application, 
writes as follows: “As it is usual to keep young officers in 
small vessels, it being most proper on account of their 
inexperience, and it being also a situation where they are 
more in the way of learning their duty, your son has been 
continued in the ‘Scorpion;’ but I have mentioned to the 
Board of Admiralty his wish to be in a frigate, and when a 
proper opportunity offers and it is judged that he has taken 
his turn in a small ship, I hope he will be removed. With 
regard to your son now in the ‘London’ I am glad I can give 
you the assurance that his promotion is likely to take place 
very soon, as Lord Spencer has been so good as to say he 
would include him in an arrangement that he proposes 
making in a short time relative to some promotions in that 
quarter.” 

There! I may now finish my letter and go and hang 
myself, for I am sure I can neither write nor do anything 
which will not appear insipid to you after this. Now I really 
think he will soon be made, and only wish we could 
communicate our foreknowledge of the event to him whom 
it principally concerns. My father has written to Daysh to 
desire that he will inform us, if he can, when the 
commission is sent. Your chief wish is now ready to be 
accomplished; and could Lord Spencer give happiness to 
Martha at the same time, what a joyful heart he would 
make of yours! 


I have sent the same extract of the sweets of Gambier to 
Charles, who, poor fellow, though he sinks into nothing but 
an humble attendant on the hero of the piece, will, I hope, 
be contented with the prospect held out to him. By what 
the Admiral says, it appears as if he had been designedly 
kept in the “Scorpion.” But I will not torment myself with 
conjectures and suppositions; facts shall satisfy me. 

Frank had not heard from any of us for ten weeks when 
he wrote to me on November 12 in consequence of Lord St. 
Vincent being removed to Gibraltar. When his commission 
is sent, however, it will not be so long on its road as our 
letters, because all the Government despatches are 
forwarded by land to his lordship from Lisbon with great 
regularity. 

I returned from Manydown this morning, and found my 
mother certainly in no respect worse than when I left her. 
She does not like the cold weather, but that we cannot help. 
I spent my time very quietly and very pleasantly with 
Catherine. Miss Blackford is agreeable enough. I do not 
want people to be very agreeable, as it saves me the 
trouble of liking them a great deal. I found only Catherine 
and her when I got to Manydown on Thursday. We dined 
together, and went together to Worting to seek the 
protection of Mrs. Clarke, with whom were Lady Mildmay, 
her eldest son, and Mr. and Mrs. Hoare. 


Our ball was very thin, but by no means unpleasant. 
There were thirty-one people, and only eleven ladies out of 
the number, and but five single women in the room. Of the 
gentlemen present you may have some idea from the list of 
my partners, — Mr. Wood, G. Lefroy, Rice, a Mr. Butcher 
(belonging to the Temples, a sailor and not of the 11th 
Light Dragoons), Mr. Temple (not the horrid one of all), Mr. 
Wm. Orde (cousin to the Kingsclere man), Mr. John 
Harwood, and Mr. Calland, who appeared as usual with his 


hat in his hand, and stood every now and then behind 
Catherine and me to be talked to and abused for not 
dancing. We teased him, however, into it at last. I was very 
glad to see him again after so long a separation, and he was 
altogether rather the genius and flirt of the evening. He 
inquired after you. 

There were twenty dances, and I danced them all, and 
without any fatigue. I was glad to find myself capable of 
dancing so much, and with so much satisfaction as I did; 
from my slender enjoyment of the Ashford balls (as 
assemblies for dancing) I had not thought myself equal to 
it, but in cold weather and with few couples I fancy I could 
just as well dance for a week together as for half an hour. 
My black cap was openly admired by Mrs. Lefroy, and 
secretly I imagine by everybody else in the room.... 


Poor Edward! It is very hard that he, who has everything 
else in the world that he can wish for, should not have good 
health too. But I hope with the assistance of stomach 
complaints, faintnesses, and sicknesses, he will soon be 
restored to that blessing likewise. If his nervous complaint 
proceeded from a suppression of something that ought to 
be thrown out, which does not seem unlikely, the first of 
these disorders may really be a remedy, and I sincerely 
wish it may, for I know no one more deserving of happiness 
without alloy than Edward is.... 

The Lords of the Admiralty will have enough of our 
applications at present, for I hear from Charles that he has 
written to Lord Spencer himself to be removed. I am afraid 
his Serene Highness will be in a passion, and order some of 
our heads to be cut off... 

You deserve a longer letter than this; but it is my 
unhappy fate seldom to treat people so well as they 
deserve.... God bless you! 


Yours affectionately, 
Jane Austen. 


Wednesday. — The snow came to nothing yesterday, so I 
did go to Deane, and returned home at nine o’clock at night 
in the little carriage, and without being very cold. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XI. 


Steventon, Friday (December 28). 

My dear Cassandra, — Frank is made. He was yesterday 
raised to the rank of Commander, and appointed to the 
“Petterel” sloop, now at Gibraltar. A letter from Daysh has 
just announced this, and as it is confirmed by a very 
friendly one from Mr. Mathew to the same effect, 
transcribing one from Admiral Gambier to the General, we 
have no reason to suspect the truth of it. 

As soon as you have cried a little for joy, you may go on, 
and learn further that the India House have taken Captain 
Austen’s petition into consideration, — this comes from 
Daysh, — and likewise that Lieutenant Charles John Austen 
is removed to the “Tamar” frigate, — this comes from the 
Admiral. We cannot find out where the “Tamar” is, but I 
hope we shall now see Charles here at all events. 

This letter is to be dedicated entirely to good news. If 
you will send my father an account of your washing and 
letter expenses, etc., he will send you a draft for the 
amount of it, as well as for your next quarter, and for 
Edward’s rent. If you don’t buy a muslin gown now on the 
strength of this money and Frank’s promotion, I shall never 
forgive you. 


Mrs. Lefroy has just sent me word that Lady Dorchester 
meant to invite me to her ball on January 8, which, though 
an humble blessing compared with what the last page 
records, I do not consider as any calamity. 

I cannot write any more now, but I have written enough 
to make you very happy, and therefore may safely conclude. 

Yours affectionately, Jane. 

Miss Austen, Godmersham Park. 


XII. 


Steventon, Tuesday (January 8, 1799). 

My Dear Cassandra, — You must read your letters over 
five times in future before you send them, and then, 
perhaps, you may find them as entertaining as I do. I 
laughed at several parts of the one which I am now 
answering. 

Charles is not come yet, but he must come this morning, 
or he shall never know what I will do to him. The ball at 
Kempshott is this evening, and I have got him an invitation, 
though I have not been so considerate as to get him a 
partner. But the cases are different between him and Eliza 
Bailey, for he is not in a dying way, and may therefore be 
equal to getting a partner for himself. I believe I told you 
that Monday was to be the ball night, for which, and for all 
other errors into which I may ever have led you, I humbly 
ask your pardon. 

Elizabeth is very cruel about my writing music, and, as a 
punishment for her, I should insist upon always writing out 
all hers for her in future, if I were not punishing myself at 
the same time. 

I am tolerably glad to hear that Edward’s income is so 
good a one, — as glad as I can be at anybody’s being rich 
except you and me, — and I am thoroughly rejoiced to hear 
of his present to you. 

I am not to wear my white satin cap to-night, after all; I 
am to wear a mamalone cap instead, which Charles Fowle 
sent to Mary, and which she lends me. It is all the fashion 
now; worn at the opera, and by Lady Mildmays at 
Hackwood balls. I hate describing such things, and I dare 
say you will be able to guess what it is like. I have got over 
the dreadful epocha of mantua-making much better than I 
expected. My gown is made very much like my blue one, 


which you always told me sat very well, with only these 
variations: the sleeves are short, the wrap fuller, the apron 
comes over it, and a band of the same completes the whole. 

I assure you that I dread the idea of going to Brighton as 
much as you do, but I am not without hopes that something 
may happen to prevent it. 

F —— has lost his election at B —— , and perhaps they 
may not be able to see company for some time. They talk of 
going to Bath, too, in the spring, and perhaps they may be 
overturned in their way down, and all laid up for the 
summer. 

Wednesday. — I have had a cold and weakness in one of 
my eyes for some days, which makes writing neither very 
pleasant nor very profitable, and which will probably 
prevent my finishing this letter myself. My mother has 
undertaken to do it for me, and I shall leave the Kempshott 
ball for her. 

You express so little anxiety about my being murdered 
under Ash Park Copse by Mrs. Hulbert’s servant, that I 
have a great mind not to tell you whether I was or not, and 
shall only say that I did not return home that night or the 
next, as Martha kindly made room for me in her bed, which 
was the shut-up one in the new nursery. Nurse and the 
child slept upon the floor, and there we all were in some 
confusion and great comfort. The bed did exceedingly well 
for us, both to lie awake in and talk till two o’clock, and to 
sleep in the rest of the night. I love Martha better than 
ever, and I mean to go and see her, if I can, when she gets 
home. We all dined at the Harwoods’ on Thursday, and the 
party broke up the next morning. 

This complaint in my eye has been a sad bore to me, for I 
have not been able to read or work in any comfort since 
Friday; but one advantage will be derived from it, for I shall 
be such a proficient in music by the time I have got rid of 
my cold, that I shall be perfectly qualified in that science at 
least to take Mr. Roope’s office at Eastwell next summer; 


and I am sure of Elizabeth’s recommendation, be it only on 
Harriet’s account. Of my talent in drawing I have given 
specimens in my letters to you, and I have nothing to do but 
to invent a few hard names for the stars. 

Mary grows rather more reasonable about her child’s 
beauty, and says that she does not think him really 
handsome; but I suspect her moderation to be something 
like that of W —— W — —’s mamma. Perhaps Mary has told 
you that they are going to enter more into dinner-parties; 
the Biggs and Mr. Holder dine there to-morrow, and I am to 
meet them. I shall sleep there. Catherine has the honor of 
giving her name to a set, which will be composed of two 
Withers, two Heathcotes, a Blackford, and no Bigg except 
herself. She congratulated me last night on Frank’s 
promotion, as if she really felt the joy she talked of. 

My sweet little George! I am delighted to hear that he 
has such an inventive genius as to face-making. I admired 
his yellow wafer very much, and hope he will choose the 
wafer for your next letter. I wore my green shoes last night, 
and took my white fan with me; I am very glad he never 
threw it into the river. 


Mrs. Knight giving up the Godmersham estate to Edward 
was no such prodigious act of generosity after all, it seems, 
for she has reserved herself an income out of it still; this 
ought to be known, that her conduct may not be overrated. 
I rather think Edward shows the most magnanimity of the 
two, in accepting her resignation with such incumbrances. 

The more I write, the better my eye gets; so I shall at 
least keep on till it is quite well, before I give up my pen to 
my mother. 

Mrs. Bramston’s little movable apartment was tolerably 
filled last night by herself, Mrs. H. Blackstone, her two 
daughters, and me. I do not like the Miss Blackstones; 
indeed, I was always determined not to like them, so there 
is the less merit in it. Mrs. Bramston was very civil, kind, 


and noisy. I spent a very pleasant evening, chiefly among 
the Manydown party. There was the same kind of supper as 
last year, and the same want of chairs. There were more 
dancers than the room could conveniently hold, which is 
enough to constitute a good ball at any time. 

I do not think I was very much in request. People were 
rather apt not to ask me till they could not help it; one’s 
consequence, you know, varies so much at times without 
any particular reason. There was one gentleman, an officer 
of the Cheshire, a very good-looking young man, who, I was 
told, wanted very much to be introduced to me; but as he 
did not want it quite enough to take much trouble in 
effecting it, we never could bring it about. 

I danced with Mr. John Wood again, twice with a Mr. 
South, a lad from Winchester, who, I suppose, is as far from 
being related to the bishop of that diocese as it is possible 
to be, with G. Lefroy, and J. Harwood, who, I think, takes to 
me rather more than he used to do. One of my gayest 
actions was sitting down two dances in preference to 
having Lord Bolton’s eldest son for my partner, who danced 
too ill to be endured. The Miss Charterises were there, and 
played the parts of the Miss Edens with great spirit. 
Charles never came. Naughty Charles! I suppose he could 
not get superseded in time. 

Miss Debary has replaced your two sheets of drawing- 
paper with two of superior size and quality; so I do not 
grudge her having taken them at all now. Mr. Ludlow and 
Miss Pugh of Andover are lately married, and so is Mrs. 
Skeete of Basingstoke, and Mr. French, chemist, of 
Reading. 

I do not wonder at your wanting to read “First 
Impressions” again, so seldom as you have gone through it, 
and that so long ago. Iam much obliged to you for meaning 
to leave my old petticoat behind you. I have long secretly 
wished it might be done, but had not courage to make the 
request. 


Pray mention the name of Maria Montresor’s lover when 
you write next. My mother wants to know it, and I have not 
courage to look back into your letters to find it out. 

I shall not be able to send this till to-morrow, and you will 
be disappointed on Friday; I am very sorry for it, but I 
cannot help it. 

The partnership between Jeffereys, Toomer, and Legge is 
dissolved; the two latter are melted away into nothing, and 
it is to be hoped that Jeffereys will soon break, for the sake 
of a few heroines whose money he may have. I wish you joy 
of your birthday twenty times over. 

I shall be able to send this to the post to-day, which 
exalts me to the utmost pinnacle of human felicity, and 
makes me bask in the sunshine of prosperity or gives me 
any other sensation of pleasure in studied language which 
you may prefer. Do not be angry with me for not filling my 
sheet, and believe me yours affectionately, 

J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


XIII. 


Steventon, Monday (January 21). 

My dear Cassandra, — I will endeavor to make this letter 
more worthy your acceptance than my last, which was so 
Shabby a one that I think Mr. Marshall could never charge 
you with the postage. My eyes have been very indifferent 
since it was written, but are now getting better once more; 
keeping them so many hours open on Thursday night, as 
well as the dust of the ballroom, injured them a good deal. I 
use them as little as I can, but you know, and Elizabeth 
knows, and everybody who ever had weak eyes knows, how 
delightful it is to hurt them by employment, against the 
advice and entreaty of all one’s friends. 

Charles leaves us to-night. The “Tamar” is in the Downs, 
and Mr. Daysh advises him to join her there directly, as 
there is no chance of her going to the westward. Charles 
does not approve of this at all, and will not be much grieved 
if he should be too late for her before she sails, as he may 
then hope to get into a better station. He attempted to go 
to town last night, and got as far on his road thither as 
Dean Gate; but both the coaches were full, and we had the 
pleasure of seeing him back again. He will call on Daysh to- 
morrow to know whether the “Tamar” has sailed or not, 
and if she is still at the Downs he will proceed in one of the 
night coaches to Deal. I want to go with him, that I may 
explain the country to him properly between Canterbury 
and Rowling, but the unpleasantness of returning by myself 
deters me. I should like to go as far as Ospringe with him 
very much indeed, that I might surprise you at 
Godmersham. 


Martha writes me word that Charles was very much 
admired at Kintbury, and Mrs. Lefroy never saw any one so 


much improved in her life, and thinks him handsomer than 
Henry. He appears to far more advantage here than he did 
at Godmersham, not surrounded by strangers and neither 
oppressed by a pain in his face or powder in his hair. 

James christened Elizabeth Caroline on Saturday 
morning, and then came home. Mary, Anna, and Edward 
have left us of course; before the second went I took down 
her answer to her cousin Fanny. 

Yesterday came a letter to my mother from Edward 
Cooper to announce, not the birth of a child, but of a living; 
for Mrs. Leigh has begged his acceptance of the Rectory of 
Hamstall-Ridware in Staffordshire, vacant by Mr. Johnson’s 
death. We collect from his letter that he means to reside 
there, in which he shows his wisdom. Staffordshire is a 
good way off; so we shall see nothing more of them till, 
some fifteen years hence, the Miss Coopers are presented 
to us, fine, jolly, handsome, ignorant girls. The living is 
valued at 140/. a year, but perhaps it may be improvable. 
How will they be able to convey the furniture of the 
dressing-room so far in safety? 

Our first cousins seem all dropping off very fast. One is 
incorporated into the family, another dies, and a third goes 
into Staffordshire. We can learn nothing of the disposal of 
the other living. I have not the smallest notion of Fulwar’s 
having it. Lord Craven has probably other connections and 
more intimate ones, in that line, than he now has with the 
Kintbury family. 

Our ball on Thursday was a very poor one, only eight 
couple and but twenty-three people in the room; but it was 
not the ball’s fault, for we were deprived of two or three 
families by the sudden illness of Mr. Wither, who was seized 
that morning at Winchester with a return of his former 
alarming complaint. An express was sent off from thence to 
the family; Catherine and Miss Blackford were dining with 
Mrs. Russell. Poor Catherine’s distress must have been 
very great. She was prevailed on to wait till the Heathcotes 


could come from Wintney, and then with those two and 
Harris proceeded directly to Winchester. In such a disorder 
his danger, I suppose, must always be great; but from this 
attack he is now rapidly recovering, and will be well 
enough to return to Manydown, I fancy, in a few days. 

It was a fine thing for conversation at the ball. But it 
deprived us not only of the Biggs, but of Mrs. Russell too, 
and of the Boltons and John Harwood, who were dining 
there likewise, and of Mr. Lane, who kept away as related 
to the family. Poor man! — I mean Mr. Wither — his life is 
so useful, his character so respectable and worthy, that I 
really believe there was a good deal of sincerity in the 
general concern expressed on his account. 

Our ball was chiefly made up of Jervoises and Terrys, the 
former of whom were apt to be vulgar, the latter to be 
noisy. I had an odd set of partners: Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Street, 
Colonel Jervoise, James Digweed, J. Lyford, and Mr. Briggs, 
a friend of the latter. I had a very pleasant evening, 
however, though you will probably find out that there was 
no particular reason for it; but I do not think it worth while 
to wait for enjoyment until there is some real opportunity 
for it. Mary behaved very well, and was not at all fidgetty. 
For the history of her adventures at the ball I refer you to 
Anna’s letter. 

When you come home you will have some shirts to make 
up for Charles. Mrs. Davies frightened him into buying a 
piece of Irish when we were in Basingstoke. Mr. Daysh 
supposes that Captain Austen’s commission has reached 
him by this time. 

Tuesday. — Your letter has pleased and amused me very 
much. Your essay on happy fortnights is highly ingenious, 
and the talobert skin made me laugh a good deal. 
Whenever I fall into misfortune, how many jokes it ought to 
furnish to my acquaintance in general, or I shall die 
dreadfully in their debt for entertainment. 


It began to occur to me before you mentioned it that I 
had been somewhat silent as to my mother’s health for 
some time, but I thought you could have no difficulty in 
divining its exact state, — you, who have guessed so much 
stranger things. She is tolerably well, — better upon the 
whole than she was some weeks ago. She would tell you 
herself that she has a very dreadful cold in her head at 
present; but I have not much compassion for colds in the 
head without fever or sore throat. 

Our own particular little brother got a place in the coach 
last night, and is now, I suppose, in town. I have no 
objection at all to your buying our gowns there, as your 
imagination has pictured to you exactly such a one as is 
necessary to make me happy. You quite abash me by your 
progress in notting, for I am still without silk. You must get 
me some in town or in Canterbury; it should be finer than 
yours. 

I thought Edward would not approve of Charles being a 
crop, and rather wished you to conceal it from him at 
present, lest it might fall on his spirits and retard his 
recovery. My father furnishes him with a pig from 
Cheesedown,; it is already killed and cut up, but it is not to 
weigh more than nine stone; the season is too far advanced 
to get him a larger one. My mother means to pay herself for 
the salt and the trouble of ordering it to be cured by the 
spareribs, the souse, and the lard. We have had one dead 
lamb. 


I congratulate you on Mr. E. Hatton’s good fortune. I 
suppose the marriage will now follow out of hand. Give my 
compliments to Miss Finch. 

What time in March may we expect your return in? I 
begin to be very tired of answering people’s questions on 
that subject, and independent of that, I shall be very glad to 
see you at home again, and then if we can get Martha and 
shirk ... who will be so happy as we? 


I think of going to Ibthorp in about a fortnight. My eyes 
are pretty well, I thank you, if you please. 

Wednesday, 23d. — I wish my dear Fanny many returns 
of this day, and that she may on every return enjoy as much 
pleasure as she is now receiving from her doll’s-beds. 

I have just heard from Charles, who is by this time at 
Deal. He is to be second lieutenant, which pleases him very 
well. The “Endymion” is come into the Downs, which 
pleases him likewise. He expects to be ordered to 
Sheerness shortly, as the “Tamar” has never been refitted. 

My father and mother made the same match for you last 
night, and are very much pleased with it. He is a beauty of 
my mother’s. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jane. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XIV. 


13 Queen’s Square, Friday (May 17). 

My dearest Cassandra, — Our journey yesterday went off 
exceedingly well; nothing occurred to alarm or delay us. We 
found the roads in excellent order, had very good horses all 
the way, and reached Devizes with ease by four o’clock. I 
suppose John has told you in what manner we were divided 
when we left Andover, and no alteration was afterwards 
made. At Devizes we had comfortable rooms and a good 
dinner, to which we sat down about five; amongst other 
things we had asparagus and a lobster, which made me 
wish for you, and some cheesecakes, on which the children 
made so delightful a supper as to endear the town of 
Devizes to them for a long time. 

Well, here we are at Bath; we got here about one o’clock, 
and have been arrived just long enough to go over the 
house, fix on our rooms, and be very well pleased with the 
whole of it. Poor Elizabeth has had a dismal ride of it from 
Devizes, for it has rained almost all the way, and our first 
view of Bath has been just as gloomy as it was last 
November twelvemonth. 

I have got so many things to say, so many things equally 
important, that I know not on which to decide at present, 
and shall therefore go and eat with the children. 


We stopped in Paragon as we came along, but as it was 
too wet and dirty for us to get out, we could only see Frank, 
who told us that his master was very indifferent, but had 
had a better night last night than usual. In Paragon we met 
Mrs. Foley and Mrs. Dowdeswell with her yellow shawl 
airing out, and at the bottom of Kingsdown Hill we met a 
gentleman in a buggy, who, on minute examination, turned 
out to be Dr. Hall — and Dr. Hall in such very deep 


mourning that either his mother, his wife, or himself must 
be dead. These are all of our acquaintance who have yet 
met our eyes. 

I have some hopes of being plagued about my trunk; I 
had more a few hours ago, for it was too heavy to go by the 
coach which brought Thomas and Rebecca from Devizes; 
there was reason to suppose that it might be too heavy 
likewise for any other coach, and for a long time we could 
hear of no wagon to convey it. At last, however, we 
unluckily discovered that one was just on the point of 
setting out for this place, but at any rate the trunk cannot 
be here till to-morrow; so far we are safe, and who knows 
what may not happen to procure a further delay? 

I put Mary’s letter into the post-office at Andover with 
my own hand. 

We are exceedingly pleased with the house; the rooms 
are quite as large as we expected. Mrs. Bromley is a fat 
woman in mourning, and a little black kitten runs about the 
staircase. Elizabeth has the apartment within the drawing- 
room; she wanted my mother to have it, but as there was 
no bed in the inner one, and the stairs are so much easier 
of ascent, or my mother so much stronger than in Paragon 
as not to regard the double flight, it is settled for us to be 
above, where we have two very nice-sized rooms, with dirty 
quilts and everything comfortable. I have the outward and 
larger apartment, as I ought to have; which is quite as 
large as our bedroom at home, and my mother’s is not 
materially less. The beds are both as large as any at 
Steventon, and I have a very nice chest of drawers and a 
closet full of shelves, — so full indeed that there is nothing 
else in it, and it should therefore be called a cupboard 
rather than a closet, I suppose. 

Tell Mary that there were some carpenters at work in the 
inn at Devizes this morning, but as I could not be sure of 
their being Mrs. W. Fowle’s relations, I did not make myself 
known to them. 


I hope it will be a tolerable afternoon. When first we 
came, all the umbrellas were up, but now the pavements 
are getting very white again. 

My mother does not seem at all the worse for her 
journey, nor are any of us, I hope, though Edward seemed 
rather fagged last night, and not very brisk this morning; 
but I trust the bustle of sending for tea, coffee, and sugar, 
etc., and going out to taste a cheese himself, will do him 
good. 

There was a very long list of arrivals here in the 
newspaper yesterday, so that we need not immediately 
dread absolute solitude; and there is a public breakfast in 
Sydney Gardens every morning, so that we shall not be 
wholly starved. 

Elizabeth has just had a very good account of the three 
little boys. I hope you are very busy and very comfortable. I 
find no difficulty in closing my eyes. I like our situation very 
much; it is far more cheerful than Paragon, and the 
prospect from the drawing-room window, at which I now 
write, is rather picturesque, as it commands a prospective 
view of the left side of Brock Street, broken by three 
Lombardy poplars in the garden of the last house in 
Queen’s Parade. 

I am rather impatient to know the fate of my best gown, 
but I suppose it will be some days before Frances can get 
through the trunk. In the mean time I am, with many 
thanks for your trouble in making it, as well as marking my 
silk stockings, 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane. 


A great deal of love from everybody. 
Miss Austen, Steventon, Overton, Hants. 


XV. 


13 Queen Square, Sunday (June 2). 

My dear Cassandra, — I am obliged to you for two 
letters, one from yourself and the other from Mary, for of 
the latter I knew nothing till on the receipt of yours 
yesterday, when the pigeon-basket was examined, and I 
received my due. As I have written to her since the time 
which ought to have brought me hers, I suppose she will 
consider herself, as I choose to consider her, still in my 
debt. 

I will lay out all the little judgment I have in endeavoring 
to get such stockings for Anna as she will approve; but I do 
not know that I shall execute Martha’s commission at all, 
for I am not fond of ordering shoes; and, at any rate, they 
Shall all have flat heels. 

What must I tell you of Edward? Truth or falsehood? I 
will try the former, and you may choose for yourself another 
time. He was better yesterday than he had been for two or 
three days before, — about as well as while he was at 
Steventon. He drinks at the Hetling Pump, is to bathe to- 
morrow, and try electricity on Tuesday. He proposed the 
latter himself to Dr. Fellowes, who made no objection to it, 
but I fancy we are all unanimous in expecting no advantage 
from it. At present I have no great notion of our staying 
here beyond the month. 

I heard from Charles last week; they were to sail on 
Wednesday. 

My mother seems remarkably well. My uncle overwalked 
himself at first, and can now only travel in a chair, but is 
otherwise very well. 

My cloak is come home. I like it very much, and can now 
exclaim with delight, like J. Bond at hay-harvest, “This is 
what I have been looking for these three years.” I saw some 


gauzes in a shop in Bath Street yesterday at only 4d. a 
yard, but they were not so good or so pretty as mine. 
Flowers are very much worn, and fruit is still more the 
thing. Elizabeth has a bunch of strawberries, and I have 
seen grapes, cherries, plums, and apricots. There are 
likewise almonds and raisins, French plums, and tamarinds 
at the grocers’, but I have never seen any of them in hats. A 
plum or greengage would cost three shillings; cherries and 
grapes about five, I believe, but this is at some of the 
dearest shops. My aunt has told me of a very cheap one, 
near Walcot Church, to which I shall go in quest of 
something for you. I have never seen an old woman at the 
pump-room. 

Elizabeth has given me a hat, and it is not only a pretty 
hat, but a pretty style of hat too. It is something like Eliza’s, 
only, instead of being all straw, half of it is narrow purple 
ribbon. I flatter myself, however, that you can understand 
very little of it from this description. Heaven forbid that I 
should ever offer such encouragement to explanations as to 
give a clear one on any occasion myself! But I must write 
no more of this.... 

I spent Friday evening with the Mapletons, and was 
obliged to submit to being pleased in spite of my 
inclination. We took a very charming walk from six to eight 
up Beacon Hill, and across some fields, to the village of 
Charlecombe, which is sweetly situated in a little green 
valley, as a village with such a name ought to be. Marianne 
is sensible and intelligent; and even Jane, considering how 
fair she is, is not unpleasant. We had a Miss North and a 
Mr. Gould of our party; the latter walked home with me 
after tea. He is a very young man, just entered Oxford, 
wears spectacles, and has heard that “Evelina” was written 
by Dr. Johnson. 

I am afraid I cannot undertake to carry Martha’s shoes 
home, for, though we had plenty of room in our trunks 


when we came, we shall have many more things to take 
back, and I must allow besides for my packing. 

There is to be a grand gala on Tuesday evening in 
Sydney Gardens, a concert, with illuminations and 
fireworks. To the latter Elizabeth and I look forward with 
pleasure, and even the concert will have more than its 
usual charm for me, as the gardens are large enough for 
me to get pretty well beyond the reach of its sound. In the 
morning Lady Willoughby is to present the colors to some 
corps, or Yeomanry, or other, in the Crescent, and that such 
festivities may have a proper commencement, we think of 
going to.... 

I am quite pleased with Martha and Mrs. Lefroy for 
wanting the pattern of our caps, but I am not so well 
pleased with your giving it to them. Some wish, some 
prevailing wish, is necessary to the animation of 
everybody’s mind, and in gratifying this you leave them to 
form some other which will not probably be half so 
innocent. I shall not forget to write to Frank. Duty and love, 
etc. 

Yours affectionately, Jane. 

My uncle is quite surprised at my hearing from you so 
often; but as long as we can keep the frequency of our 
correspondence from Martha’s uncle, we will not fear our 
own. 

Miss Austen, Steventon. 


XVI. 


13 Queen Square, Tuesday (June 11). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter yesterday made me 
very happy. I am heartily glad that you have escaped any 
share in the impurities of Deane, and not sorry, as it turns 
out, that our stay here has been lengthened. I feel tolerably 
secure of our getting away next week, though it is certainly 
possible that we may remain till Thursday the 27th. I 
wonder what we shall do with all our intended visits this 
summer! I should like to make a compromise with 
Adlestrop, Harden, and Bookham, that Martha’s spending 
the summer at Steventon should be considered as our 
respective visits to them all. 

Edward has been pretty well for this last week, and as 
the waters have never disagreed with him in any respect, 
we are inclined to hope that he will derive advantage from 
them in the end. Everybody encourages us in this 
expectation, for they all say that the effect of the waters 
cannot be negative, and many are the instances in which 
their benefit is felt afterwards more than on the spot. He is 
more comfortable here than I thought he would be, and so 
is Elizabeth, though they will both, I believe, be very glad 
to get away — the latter especially, which one can’t wonder 
at somehow. So much for Mrs. Piozzi. I had some thoughts 
of writing the whole of my letter in her style, but I believe I 
Shall not. 

Though you have given me unlimited powers concerning 
your sprig, I cannot determine what to do about it, and 
Shall therefore in this and in every other future letter 
continue to ask your further directions. We have been to 
the cheap shop, and very cheap we found it, but there are 
only flowers made there, no fruit; and as I could get four or 
five very pretty sprigs of the former for the same money 


which would procure only one Orleans plum — in short, 
could get more for three or four shillings than I could have 
means of bringing home — I cannot decide on the fruit till I 
hear from you again. Besides, I cannot help thinking that it 
is more natural to have flowers grow out of the head than 
fruit. What do you think on that subject? 

I would not let Martha read “First Impressions” again 
upon any account, and am very glad that I did not leave it 
in your power. She is very cunning, but I saw through her 
design; she means to publish it from memory, and one more 
perusal must enable her to do it. As for “Fitzalbini,” when I 
get home she shall have it, as soon as ever she will own 
that Mr. Elliott is handsomer than Mr. Lance, that fair men 
are preferable to black; for I mean to take every 
opportunity of rooting out her prejudices. 

Benjamin Portal is here. How charming that is! I do not 
exactly know why, but the phrase followed so naturally that 
I could not help putting it down. My mother saw him the 
other day, but without making herself known to him. 


I am very glad you liked my lace, and so are you, and so 
is Martha, and we are all glad together. I have got your 
cloak home, which is quite delightful, — as delightful at 
least as half the circumstances which are called so. 

I do not know what is the matter with me to-day, but I 
cannot write quietly; I am always wandering away into 
some exclamation or other. Fortunately I have nothing very 
particular to say. 

We walked to Weston one evening last week, and liked it 
very much. Liked what very much? Weston? No, walking to 
Weston. I have not expressed myself properly, but I hope 
you will understand me. 

We have not been to any public place lately, nor 
performed anything out of the common daily routine of No. 
13 Queen Square, Bath. But to-day we were to have dashed 


away at a very extraordinary rate, by dining out, had it not 
so happened that we did not go. 

Edward renewed his acquaintance lately with Mr. Evelyn, 
who lives in the Queen’s Parade, and was invited to a family 
dinner, which I believe at first Elizabeth was rather sorry at 
his accepting; but yesterday Mrs. Evelyn called on us, and 
her manners were so pleasing that we liked the idea of 
going very much. The Biggs would call her a nice woman. 
But Mr. Evelyn, who was indisposed yesterday, is worse to- 
day, and we are put off. 

It is rather impertinent to suggest any household care to 
a housekeeper, but I just venture to say that the coffee-mill 
will be wanted every day while Edward is at Steventon, as 
he always drinks coffee for breakfast. 

Fanny desires her love to you, her love to grandpapa, her 
love to Anna, and her love to Hannah; the latter is 
particularly to be remembered. Edward desires his love to 
you, to grandpapa, to Anna, to little Edward, to Aunt James 
and Uncle James, and he hopes all your turkeys and ducks 
and chicken and guinea fowls are very well; and he wishes 
you very much to send him a printed letter, and so does 
Fanny — and they both rather think they shall answer it.... 

Dr. Gardiner was married yesterday to Mrs. Percy and 
her three daughters. 

Now I will give you the history of Mary’s veil, in the 
purchase of which I have so considerably involved you that 
it is my duty to economize for you in the flowers. I had no 
difficulty in getting a muslin veil for half a guinea, and not 
much more in discovering afterwards that the muslin was 
thick, dirty, and ragged, and therefore would by no means 
do for a united gift. I changed it consequently as soon as I 
could, and, considering what a state my imprudence had 
reduced me to, I thought myself lucky in getting a black 
lace one for sixteen shillings. I hope the half of that sum 
will not greatly exceed what you had intended to offer upon 
the altar of sister-in-law affection. 


Yours affectionately, Jane. 

They do not seem to trouble you much from Manydown. I 
have long wanted to quarrel with them, and I believe I shall 
take this opportunity. There is no denying that they are 
very capricious — for they like to enjoy their elder sister’s 
company when they can. 


Miss Austen, Steventon, Overton, Hants. 


XVII. 


Steventon, Thursday (November 20, 1800). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter took me quite by 
surprise this morning; you are very welcome, however, and 
I am very much obliged to you. I believe I drank too much 
wine last night at Hurstbourne; I know not how else to 
account for the shaking of my hand to-day. You will kindly 
make allowance therefore for any indistinctness of writing, 
by attributing it to this venial error. 

Naughty Charles did not come on Tuesday, but good 
Charles came yesterday morning. About two o’clock he 
walked in on a Gosport hack. His feeling equal to such a 
fatigue is a good sign, and his feeling no fatigue in it a still 
better. He walked down to Deane to dinner; he danced the 
whole evening, and to-day is no more tired than a 
gentleman ought to be. 

Your desiring to hear from me on Sunday will, perhaps, 
bring you a more particular account of the ball than you 
may care for, because one is prone to think much more of 
such things the morning after they happen, than when time 
has entirely driven them out of one’s recollection. 

It was a pleasant evening; Charles found it remarkably 
so, but I cannot tell why, unless the absence of Miss Terry, 
towards whom his conscience reproaches him with being 
now perfectly indifferent, was a relief to him. There were 
only twelve dances, of which I danced nine, and was merely 
prevented from dancing the rest by the want of a partner. 
We began at ten, supped at one, and were at Deane before 
five. There were but fifty people in the room; very few 
families indeed from our side of the county, and not many 
more from the other. My partners were the two St. Johns, 
Hooper, Holder, and a very prodigious Mr. Mathew, with 


whom I called the last, and whom I liked the best of my 
little stock. 

There were very few beauties, and such as there were 
were not very handsome. Miss Iremonger did not look well, 
and Mrs. Blount was the only one much admired. She 
appeared exactly as she did in September, with the same 
broad face, diamond bandeau, white shoes, pink husband, 
and fat neck. The two Miss Coxes were there; I traced in 
one the remains of the vulgar, broad-featured girl who 
danced at Enham eight years ago; the other is refined into 
a nice, composed-looking girl, like Catherine Bigg. I looked 
at Sir Thomas Champneys, and thought of poor Rosalie; I 
looked at his daughter, and thought her a queer animal 
with a white neck. Mrs. Warren I was constrained to think a 
very fine young woman, which I much regret. She danced 
away with great activity. Her husband is ugly enough, 
uglier even than his cousin John; but he does not look so 
very old. The Miss Maitlands are both prettyish, very like 
Anne, with brown skins, large dark eyes, and a good deal of 
nose. The General has got the gout, and Mrs. Maitland the 
jaundice. Miss Debary, Susan, and Sally, all in black, but 
without any statues, made their appearance, and I was as 
civil to them as circumstances would allow me.... 

Mary said that I looked very well last night. I wore my 
aunt’s gown and handkerchief, and my hair was at least 
tidy, which was all my ambition. I will now have done with 
the ball, and I will moreover go and dress for dinner.... 

Farewell; Charles sends you his best love, and Edward 
his worst. If you think the distinction improper, you may 
take the worst yourself. He will write to you when he gets 
back to his ship, and in the mean time desires that you will 
consider me as 

Your affectionate sister, J. A. 

Friday. — I have determined to go on Thursday, but of 
course not before the post comes in. Charles is in very good 
looks indeed. I had the comfort of finding out the other 


evening who all the fat girls with long noses were that 
disturbed me at the First H. ball. They all proved to be Miss 
Atkinsons of En — [illegible]. 

I rejoice to say that we have just had another letter from 
our dear Frank. It is to you, very short, written from 
Larnica in Cyprus, and so lately as October 2. He came 
from Alexandria, and was to return there in three or four 
days, knew nothing of his promotion, and does not write 
above twenty lines, from a doubt of the letter’s ever 
reaching you, and an idea of all letters being opened at 
Vienna. He wrote a few days before to you from Alexandria 
by the “Mercury,” sent with despatches to Lord Keith. 
Another letter must be owing to us besides this, one if not 
two; because none of these are to me. Henry comes to- 
morrow, for one night only. 

My mother has heard from Mrs. E. Leigh. Lady Saye and 
Seale and her daughter are going to remove to Bath. Mrs. 
Estwick is married again to a Mr. Sloane, a young man 
under age, without the knowledge of either family. He 
bears a good character, however. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XVITI. 


Steventon, Saturday (January 3, 1801). 

My dear Cassandra, — As you have by this time received 
my last letter, it is fit that I should begin another; and I 
begin with the hope, which is at present uppermost in my 
mind, that you often wore a white gown in the morning at 
the time of all the gay parties being with you. 

Our visit at Ash Park, last Wednesday, went off in a come- 
ca way. We met Mr. Lefroy and Tom Chute, played at cards, 
and came home again. James and Mary dined here on the 
following day, and at night Henry set off in the mail for 
London. He was as agreeable as ever during his visit, and 
has not lost anything in Miss Lloyd’s estimation. 

Yesterday we were quite alone — only our four selves; 
but to-day the scene is agreeably varied by Mary’s driving 
Martha to Basingstoke, and Martha’s afterwards dining at 
Deane. 

My mother looks forward with as much certainty as you 
can do to our keeping two maids; my father is the only one 
not in the secret. We plan having a steady cook and a young 
giddy housemaid, with a sedate, middle-aged man, who is 
to undertake the double office of husband to the former and 
sweetheart to the latter. No children of course to be 
allowed on either side. 

You feel more for John Bond than John Bond deserves. I 
am sorry to lower his character, but he is not ashamed to 
own himself that he has no doubt at all of getting a good 
place, and that he had even an offer many years ago from a 
Farmer Paine of taking him into his service whenever he 
might quit my father’s. 

There are three parts of Bath which we have thought of 
as likely to have houses in them, — Westgate Buildings, 


Charles Street, and some of the short streets leading from 
Laura Place or Pulteney Street. 

Westgate Buildings, though quite in the lower part of the 
town, are not badly situated themselves. The street is 
broad, and has rather a good appearance. Charles Street, 
however, I think is preferable. The buildings are new, and 
its nearness to Kingsmead Fields would be a pleasant 
circumstance. Perhaps you may remember, or perhaps you 
may forget, that Charles Street leads from the Queen 
Square Chapel to the two Green Park Streets. 

The houses in the streets near Laura Place I should 
expect to be above our price. Gay Street would be too high, 
except only the lower house on the left-hand side as you 
ascend. Towards that my mother has no disinclination; it 
used to be lower rented than any other house in the row, 
from some inferiority in the apartments. But above all 
others her wishes are at present fixed on the corner house 
in Chapel Row, which opens into Prince’s Street. Her 
knowledge of it, however, is confined only to the outside, 
and therefore she is equally uncertain of its being really 
desirable as of its being to be had. In the mean time she 
assures you that she will do everything in her power to 
avoid Trim Street, although you have not expressed the 
fearful presentiment of it which was rather expected. 

We know that Mrs. Perrot will want to get us into Oxford 
Buildings, but we all unite in particular dislike of that part 
of the town, and therefore hope to escape. Upon all these 
different situations you and Edward may confer together, 
and your opinion of each will be expected with eagerness. 

As to our pictures, the battle-piece, Mr. Nibbs, Sir 
William East, and all the old heterogeneous, miscellany, 
manuscript, Scriptural pieces dispersed over the house, are 
to be given to James. Your own drawings will not cease to 
be your own, and the two paintings on tin will be at your 
disposal. My mother says that the French agricultural 


prints in the best bedroom were given by Edward to his two 
sisters. Do you or he know anything about it? 

She has written to my aunt, and we are all impatient for 
the answer. I do not know how to give up the idea of our 
both going to Paragon in May. Your going I consider as 
indispensably necessary, and I shall not like being left 
behind; there is no place here or hereabouts that I shall 
want to be staying at, and though, to be sure, the keep of 
two will be more than of one, I will endeavor to make the 
difference less by disordering my stomach with Bath buns; 
and as to the trouble of accommodating us, whether there 
are one or two, it is much the same. 

According to the first plan, my mother and our two selves 
are to travel down together, and my father follow us 
afterwards in about a fortnight or three weeks. We have 
promised to spend a couple of days at Ibthorp in our way. 
We must all meet at Bath, you know, before we set out for 
the sea, and, everything considered, I think the first plan as 
good as any. 

My father and mother, wisely aware of the difficulty of 
finding in all Bath such a bed as their own, have resolved 
on taking it with them; all the beds, indeed, that we shall 
want are to be removed, — namely, besides theirs, our own 
two, the best for a spare one, and two for servants; and 
these necessary articles will probably be the only material 
ones that it would answer to send down. I do not think it 
will be worth while to remove any of our chests of drawers; 
we Shall be able to get some of a much more commodious 
sort, made of deal, and painted to look very neat; and I 
flatter myself that for littke comforts of all kinds our 
apartment will be one of the most complete things of the 
sort all over Bath, Bristol included. 

We have thought at times of removing the sideboard, or a 
Pembroke table, or some other piece of furniture, but, upon 
the whole, it has ended in thinking that the trouble and risk 
of the removal would be more than the advantage of having 


them at a place where everything may be purchased. Pray 
send your opinion. 

Martha has as good as promised to come to us again in 
March. Her spirits are better than they were.... 

My mother bargains for having no trouble at all in 
furnishing our house in Bath, and I have engaged for your 
willingly undertaking to do it all. I get more and more 
reconciled to the idea of our removal. We have lived long 
enough in this neighborhood: the Basingstoke balls are 
certainly on the decline, there is something interesting in 
the bustle of going away, and the prospect of spending 
future summers by the sea or in Wales is very delightful. 
For a time we shall now possess many of the advantages 
which I have often thought of with envy in the wives of 
sailors or soldiers. It must not be generally known, 
however, that I am not sacrificing a great deal in quitting 
the country, or I can expect to inspire no tenderness, no 
interest, in those we leave behind.... 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XIX. 


Steventon, Thursday (January 8). 

My dear Cassandra, — The “perhaps” which concluded 
my last letter being only a “perhaps,” will not occasion your 
being overpowered with surprise, I dare say, if you should 
receive this before Tuesday, which, unless circumstances 
are very perverse, will be the case. I received yours with 
much general philanthropy, and still more peculiar good- 
will, two days ago; and I suppose I need not tell you that it 
was very long, being written on a foolscap sheet, and very 
entertaining, being written by you. 

Mr. Payne has been dead long enough for Henry to be 
out of mourning for him before his last visit, though we 
knew nothing of it till about that time. Why he died, or of 
what complaint, or to what noblemen he bequeathed his 
four daughters in marriage, we have not heard. 

I am glad that the Wildmans are going to give a ball, and 
hope you will not fail to benefit both yourself and me by 
laying out a few kisses in the purchase of a frank. I believe 
you are right in proposing to delay the cambric muslin, and 
I submit with a kind of voluntary reluctance. 

Mr. Peter Debary has declined Deane curacy; he wishes 
to be settled near London. A foolish reason! as if Deane 
were not near London in comparison of Exeter or York. 
Take the whole world through, and he will find many more 
places at a greater distance from London than Deane than 
he will at a less. What does he think of Glencoe or Lake 
Katherine? 

I feel rather indignant that any possible objection should 
be raised against so valuable a piece of preferment, so 
delightful a situation! — that Deane should not be 
universally allowed to be as near the metropolis as any 
other country villages. As this is the case, however, as Mr. 


Peter Debary has shown himself a Peter in the blackest 
sense of the word, we are obliged to look elsewhere for an 
heir; and my father has thought it a necessary compliment 
to James Digweed to offer the curacy to him, though 
without considering it as either a desirable or an eligible 
situation for him. Unless he is in love with Miss Lyford, I 
think he had better not be settled exactly in this 
neighborhood; and unless he is very much in love with her 
indeed, he is not likely to think a salary of 50/. equal in 
value or efficiency to one of 75/. 


Were you indeed to be considered as one of the fixtures 
of the house! — but you were never actually erected in it 
either by Mr. Egerton Brydges or Mrs. Lloyd.... 

You are very kind in planning presents for me to make, 
and my mother has shown me exactly the same attention; 
but as I do not choose to have generosity dictated to me, I 
shall not resolve on giving my cabinet to Anna till the first 
thought of it has been my own. 

Sidmouth is now talked of as our summer abode. Get all 
the information, therefore, about it that you can from Mrs. 
C. Cage. 

My father’s old ministers are already deserting him to 
pay their court to his son. The brown mare, which, as well 
as the black, was to devolve on James at our removal, has 
not had patience to wait for that, and has settled herself 
even now at Deane. The death of Hugh Capet, which, like 
that of Mr. Skipsey, though undesired, was not wholly 
unexpected, being purposely effected, has made the 
immediate possession of the mare very convenient, and 
everything else I suppose will be seized by degrees in the 
Same manner. Martha and I work at the books every day. 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XX. 


Steventon, Wednesday (January 14). 

Poor Miss Austen! It appears to me that I have rather 
oppressed you of late by the frequency of my letters. You 
had hoped not to hear from me again before Tuesday, but 
Sunday showed you with what a merciless sister you had to 
deal. I cannot recall the past, but you shall not hear from 
me quite so often in future. 

Your letter to Mary was duly received before she left 
Deane with Martha yesterday morning, and it gives us 
great pleasure to know that the Chilham ball was so 
agreeable, and that you danced four dances with Mr. 
Kemble. Desirable, however, as the latter circumstance 
was, I cannot help wondering at its taking place. Why did 
you dance four dances with so stupid a man? Why not 
rather dance two of them with some elegant brother officer 
who was struck with your appearance as soon as you 
entered the room? 

Martha left you her best love. She will write to you 
herself in a short time; but trusting to my memory rather 
than her own, she has nevertheless desired me to ask you 
to purchase for her two bottles of Steele’s lavender water 
when you are in town, provided you should go to the shop 
on your own account, otherwise you may be sure that she 
would not have you recollect the request. 


James dined with us yesterday, wrote to Edward in the 
evening, filled three sides of paper, every line inclining too 
much towards the northeast, and the very first line of all 
scratched out, and this morning he joins his lady in the 
fields of Elysium and Ibthorp. 

Last Friday was a very busy day with us. We were visited 
by Miss Lyford and Mr. Bayle. The latter began his 


operations in the house, but had only time to finish the four 
sitting-rooms; the rest is deferred till the spring is more 
advanced and the days longer. He took his paper of 
appraisement away with him, and therefore we only know 
the estimate he has made of one or two articles of furniture 
which my father particularly inquired into. I understand, 
however, that he was of opinion that the whole would 
amount to more than two hundred pounds, and it is not 
imagined that this will comprehend the brewhouse and 
many other, etc., etc. 

Miss Lyford was very pleasant, and gave my mother such 
an account of the houses in Westgate Buildings, where Mrs. 
Lyford lodged four years ago, as made her think of a 
situation there with great pleasure, but your opposition will 
be without difficulty decisive, and my father, in particular, 
who was very well inclined towards the Row before, has 
now ceased to think of it entirely. At present the environs of 
Laura Place seem to be his choice. His views on the subject 
are much advanced since I came home; he grows quite 
ambitious, and actually requires now a comfortable and a 
creditable-looking house. 

On Saturday Miss Lyford went to her long home, — that 
is to say, it was a long way off, — and soon afterwards a 
party of fine ladies issuing from a well-known commodious 
green vehicle, their heads full of Bantam cocks and 
Galinies, entered the house, — Mrs. Heathcote, Mrs. 
Harwood, Mrs. James Austen, Miss Bigg, Miss Jane 
Blachford. 

Hardly a day passes in which we do not have some visitor 
or other: yesterday came Mrs. Bramstone, who is very 
sorry that she is to lose us, and afterwards Mr. Holder, who 
was shut up for an hour with my father and James in a most 
awful manner. John Bond est a Jui... 


XXI. 


Steventon, Wednesday (January 21). 

Expect a most agreeable letter, for not being 
overburdened with subject (having nothing at all to say), I 
shall have no check to my genius from beginning to end. 

Well, and so Prank’s letter has made you very happy, but 
you are afraid he would not have patience to stay for the 
“Haarlem,” which you wish him to have done as being safer 
than the merchantman. Poor fellow! to wait from the 
middle of November to the end of December, and perhaps 
even longer, it must be sad work; especially in a place 
where the ink is so abominably pale. What a surprise to him 
it must have been on October 20, to be visited, collared, 
and thrust out of the “Petterel” by Captain Inglis. He kindly 
passes over the poignancy of his feelings in quitting his 
ship, his officers, and his men. 

What a pity it is that he should not be in England at the 
time of this promotion, because he certainly would have 
had an appointment, so everybody says, and therefore it 
must be right for me to say it too. Had he been really here, 
the certainty of the appointment, I dare say, would not have 
been half so great, but as it could not be brought to the 
proof, his absence will be always a lucky source of regret. 

Eliza talks of having read in a newspaper that all the first 
lieutenants of the frigates whose captains were to be sent 
into line-of-battle ships were to be promoted to the rank of 
commanders. If it be true, Mr. Valentine may afford himself 
a fine Valentine’s knot, and Charles may perhaps become 
first of the “Endymion,” though I suppose Captain Durham 
is too likely to bring a villain with him under that 
denomination.... 

The neighborhood have quite recovered the death of 
Mrs. Rider, — so much so, that I think they are rather 


rejoiced at it now; her things were so very dear! and Mrs. 
Rogers is to be all that is desirable. Not even death itself 
can fix the friendship of the world.... 

The Wylmots being robbed must be an amusing thing to 
their acquaintance, and I hope it is as much their pleasure 
as it seems their avocation to be subjects of general 
entertainment. 

I have a great mind not to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, which I have just had the pleasure of reading, 
because I am so ashamed to compare the sprawling lines of 
this with it. But if I say all that I have to say, I hope I have 
no reason to hang myself.... 

Why did not J. D. make his proposals to you? I suppose he 
went to see the cathedral, that he might know how he 
should like to be married in it.... 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXIT. 


Southampton, Wednesday (January 7, 1807). 

My dear Cassandra, — You were mistaken in supposing I 
should expect your letter on Sunday; I had no idea of 
hearing from you before Tuesday, and my pleasure 
yesterday was therefore unhurt by any previous 
disappointment. I thank you for writing so much; you must 
really have sent me the value of two letters in one. We are 
extremely glad to hear that Elizabeth is so much better, and 
hope you will be sensible of still further amendment in her 
when you return from Canterbury. 

Of your visit there I must now speak “incessantly;” it 
surprises, but pleases me more, and I consider it as a very 
just and honorable distinction of you, and not less to the 
credit of Mrs. Knight. I have no doubt of your spending 
your time with her most pleasantly in quiet and rational 
conversation, and am so far from thinking her expectations 
of you will be deceived, that my only fear is of your being so 
agreeable, so much to her taste, as to make her wish to 
keep you with her forever. If that should be the case, we 
must remove to Canterbury, which I should not like so well 
as Southampton. 

When you receive this, our guests will be all gone or 
going; and I shall be left to the comfortable disposal of my 
time, to ease of mind from the torments of rice puddings 
and apple dumplings, and probably to regret that I did not 
take more pains to please them all. 

Mrs. J. Austen has asked me to return with her to 
Steventon; I need not give my answer; and she has invited 
my mother to spend there the time of Mrs. F A.’s 
confinement, which she seems half inclined to do. 


A few days ago I had a letter from Miss Irvine, and as I 
was in her debt, you will guess it to be a remonstrance, not 
a very severe one, however; the first page is in her usual 
retrospective, jealous, inconsistent style, but the remainder 
is chatty and harmless. She supposes my silence may have 
proceeded from resentment of her not having written to 
inquire particularly after my hooping-cough, etc. She is a 
funny one. 

I have answered her letter, and have endeavored to give 
something like the truth with as little incivility as I could, 
by placing my silence to the want of subject in the very 
quiet way in which we live. Phebe has repented, and stays. 
I have also written to Charles, and I answered Miss Buller’s 
letter by return of post, as I intended to tell you in my last. 

Two or three things I recollected when it was too late, 
that I might have told you; one is that the Welbys have lost 
their eldest son by a putrid fever at Eton, and another that 
Tom Chute is going to settle in Norfolk. 

You have scarcely ever mentioned Lizzy since your being 
at Godmersham. I hope it is not because she is altered for 
the worse. 

I cannot yet satisfy Fanny as to Mrs. Foote’s baby’s 
name, and I must not encourage her to expect a good one, 
as Captain Foote is a professed adversary to all but the 
plainest; he likes only Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, etc. Our best 
chance is of “Caroline,” which in compliment to a sister 
seems the only exception. 

He dined with us on Friday, and I fear will not soon 
venture again, for the strength of our dinner was a boiled 
leg of mutton, underdone even for James; and Captain 
Foote has a particular dislike to underdone mutton; but he 
was so good-humored and pleasant that I did not much 
mind his being starved. He gives us all the most cordial 
invitation to his house in the country, saying just what the 
Williams ought to say to make us welcome. Of them we 
have seen nothing since you left us, and we hear that they 


are just gone to Bath again, to be out of the way of further 
alterations at Brooklands. 

Mrs. F. A. has had a very agreeable letter from Mrs. 
Dickson, who was delighted with the purse, and desires her 
not to provide herself with a christening dress, which is 
exactly what her young correspondent wanted; and she 
means to defer making any of the caps as long as she can, 
in hope of having Mrs. D.’s present in time to be 
serviceable as a pattern. She desires me to tell you that the 
gowns were cut out before your letter arrived, but that they 
are long enough for Caroline. The Beds, as I believe they 
are called, have fallen to Frank’s share to continue, and of 
course are cut out to admiration. 


“Alphonsine” did not do. We were disgusted in twenty 
pages, as, independent of a bad translation, it has 
indelicacies which disgrace a pen hitherto so pure; and we 
changed it for the “Female Quixote,” which now makes our 
evening amusement; to me a very high one, as I find the 
work quite equal to what I remembered it. Mrs. F. A., to 
whom it is new, enjoys it as one could wish; the other Mary, 
I believe, has little pleasure from that or any other book. 

My mother does not seem at all more disappointed than 
ourselves at the termination of the family treaty; she thinks 
less of that just now than of the comfortable state of her 
own finances, which she finds on closing her year’s 
accounts beyond her expectation, as she begins the new 
year with a balance of 30/. in her favor; and when she has 
written her answer to my aunt, which you know always 
hangs a little upon her mind, she will be above the world 
entirely. You will have a great deal of unreserved discourse 
with Mrs. K., I dare say, upon this subject, as well as upon 
many other of our family matters. Abuse everybody but me. 

Thursday. — We expected James yesterday, but he did not 
come; if he comes at all now, his visit will be a very short 
one, as he must return to-morrow, that Ajax and the chair 


may be sent to Winchester on Saturday. Caroline’s new 
pelisse depended upon her mother’s being able or not to 
come so far in the chair; how the guinea that will be saved 
by the same means of return is to be spent I know not. Mrs. 
J. A. does not talk much of poverty now, though she has no 
hope of my brother’s being able to buy another horse next 
summer. 

Their scheme against Warwickshire continues, but I 
doubt the family’s being at Stoneleigh so early as James 
says he must go, which is May. 

My mother is afraid I have not been explicit enough on 
the subject of her wealth; she began 1806 with 68/. she 
begins 1807 with 991, and this after 32/. purchase of stock. 
Frank too has been settling his accounts and making 
calculations, and each party feels quite equal to our 
present expenses; but much increase of house-rent would 
not do for either. Frank limits himself, I believe, to four 
hundred a year. 

You will be surprised to hear that Jenny is not yet come 
back; we have heard nothing of her since her reaching 
Itchingswell, and can only suppose that she must be 
detained by illness in somebody or other, and that she has 
been each day expecting to be able to come on the morrow. 
I am glad I did not know beforehand that she was to be 
absent during the whole or almost the whole of our friends 
being with us, for though the inconvenience has not been 
nothing, I should have feared still more. Our dinners have 
certainly suffered not a little by having only Molly’s head 
and Molly’s hands to conduct them; she fries better than 
she did, but not like Jenny. 

We did not take our walk on Friday, it was too dirty, nor 
have we yet done it; we may perhaps do something like it 
to-day, as after seeing Frank skate, which he hopes to do in 
the meadows by the beech, we are to treat ourselves with a 
passage over the ferry. It is one of the pleasantest frosts I 
ever knew, so very quiet. I hope it will last some time 


longer for Frank’s sake, who is quite anxious to get some 
skating; he tried yesterday, but it would not do. 

Our acquaintance increase too fast. He was recognized 
lately by Admiral Bertie, and a few days since arrived the 
Admiral and his daughter Catherine to wait upon us. There 
was nothing to like or dislike in either. To the Berties are to 
be added the Lances, with whose cards we have been 
endowed, and whose visit Frank and I returned yesterday. 
They live about a mile and three-quarters from S. to the 
right of the new road to Portsmouth, and I believe their 
house is one of those which are to be seen almost anywhere 
among the woods on the other side of the Itchen. It is a 
handsome building, stands high, and in a very beautiful 
situation. 

We found only Mrs. Lance at home, and whether she 
boasts any offspring besides a grand pianoforte did not 
appear. She was civil and chatty enough, and offered to 
introduce us to some acquaintance in Southampton, which 
we gratefully declined. 

I suppose they must be acting by the orders of Mr. Lance 
of Netherton in this civility, as there seems no other reason 
for their coming near us. They will not come often, I dare 
say. They live in a handsome style and are rich, and she 
seemed to like to be rich, and we gave her to understand 
that we were far from being so; she will soon feel therefore 
that we are not worth her acquaintance. 

You must have heard from Martha by this time. We have 
had no accounts of Kintbury since her letter to me. 

Mrs. F. A. has had one fainting fit lately; it came on as 
usual after eating a hearty dinner, but did not last long. 

I can recollect nothing more to say. When my letter is 
gone, I suppose I shall. 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 

I have just asked Caroline if I should send her love to her 
godmamma, to which she answered “ Yes.” 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXITI. 


Southampton, February 8. 

... Our garden is putting in order by a man who bears a 
remarkably good character, has a very fine complexion, and 
asks something less than the first. The shrubs which border 
the gravel walk, he says, are only sweetbrier and roses, and 
the latter of an indifferent sort; we mean to get a few of a 
better kind, therefore, and at my own particular desire he 
procures us some syringas. I could not do without a 
syringa, for the sake of Cowper’s line. We talk also of a 
laburnum. The border under the terrace wall is clearing 
away to receive currants and gooseberry bushes, and a 
spot is found very proper for raspberries. 

The alterations and improvements within doors, too, 
advance very properly, and the offices will be made very 
convenient indeed. Our dressing-table is constructing on 
the spot, out of a large kitchen table belonging to the 
house, for doing which we have the permission of Mr. 
Husket, Lord Lansdown’s painter, — domestic painter, I 
should call him, for he lives in the castle. Domestic 
chaplains have given way to this more necessary office, and 
I suppose whenever the walls want no touching up he is 
employed about my lady’s face. 

The morning was so wet that I was afraid we should not 
be able to see our little visitor; but Frank, who alone could 
go to church, called for her after service, and she is now 
talking away at my side and examining the treasures of my 
writing-desk drawers, — very happy, I believe. Not at all 
shy, of course. Her name is Catherine, and her sister’s 
Caroline. She is something like her brother, and as short for 
her age, but not so well-looking. 

What is become of all the shyness in the world? Moral as 
well as natural diseases disappear in the progress of time, 


and new ones take their place. Shyness and the sweating 
sickness have given way to confidence and paralytic 
complaints.... 

Evening. — Our little visitor has just left us, and left us 
highly pleased with her; she is a nice, natural, open- 
hearted, affectionate girl, with all the ready civility which 
one sees in the best children in the present day; so unlike 
anything that I was myself at her age, that I am often all 
astonishment and shame. Half her time was spent at 
spillikins, which I consider as a very valuable part of our 
household furniture, and as not the least important 
benefaction from the family of Knight to that of Austen. 

But I must tell you a story. Mary has for some time had 
notice from Mrs. Dickson of the intended arrival of a 
certain Miss Fowler in this place. Miss F. is an intimate 
friend of Mrs. D., and a good deal known as such to Mary. 
On Thursday last she called here while we were out. Mary 
found, on our return, her card with only her name on it, and 
she had left word that she would call again. The 
particularity of this made us talk, and, among other 
conjectures, Frank said in joke, “I dare say she is staying 
with the Pearsons.” The connection of the names struck 
Mary, and she immediately recollected Miss Fowler’s 
having been very intimate with persons so called, and, upon 
putting everything together, we have scarcely a doubt of 
her being actually staying with the only family in the place 
whom we cannot visit. 

What a contretemps! in the language of France. What an 
unluckiness! in that of Madame Duval. The _ black 
gentleman has certainly employed one of his menial imps to 
bring about this complete, though trifling mischief. Miss F. 
has never called again, but we are in daily expectation of it. 
Miss P. has, of course, given her a proper understanding of 
the business. It is evident that Miss F. did not expect or 
wish to have the visit returned, and Frank is quite as much 


on his guard for his wife as we could desire for her sake or 
our own. 

We shall rejoice in being so near Winchester when 
Edward belongs to it, and can never have our spare bed 
filled more to our satisfaction than by him. Does he leave 
Eltham at Easter? 

We are reading “Clarentine,” and are surprised to find 
how foolish it is. I remember liking it much less on a second 
reading than at the first, and it does not bear a third at all. 
It is full of unnatural conduct and forced difficulties, 
without striking merit of any kind. 

Miss Harrison is going into Devonshire, to attend Mrs. 
Dusantoy, as usual. Miss J. is married to young Mr. G., and 
is to be very unhappy. He swears, drinks, is cross, jealous, 
selfish, and brutal. The match makes her family miserable, 
and has occasioned his being disinherited. 

The Browns are added to our list of acquaintance. He 
commands the Sea Fencibles here, under Sir Thomas, and 
was introduced at his own desire by the latter when we saw 
him last week. As yet the gentlemen only have visited, as 
Mrs. B. is ill; but she is a nice-looking woman, and wears 
one of the prettiest straw bonnets in the place. 

Monday. — The garret beds are made, and ours will be 
finished to-day. I had hoped it would be finished on 
Saturday, but neither Mrs. Hall nor Jenny was able to give 
help enough for that, and I have as yet done very little, and 
Mary nothing at all. This week we shall do more, and I 
should like to have all the five beds completed by the end of 
it. There will then be the window-curtains, sofa-cover, and a 
carpet to be altered. 

I should not be surprised if we were to be visited by 
James again this week; he gave us reason to expect him 
soon, and if they go to Eversley he cannot come next week. 

There, I flatter myself I have constructed you a smartish 
letter, considering my want of materials; but, like my dear 


Dr. Johnson, I believe I have dealt more in notions than 
facts. 

I hope your cough is gone, and that you are otherwise 
well, and remain, with love, 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXIV. 


Godmersham, Wednesday (June 15, 1808). 

My dear Cassandra, — Where shall I begin? Which of all 
my important nothings shall I tell you first? At half after 
seven yesterday morning Henry saw us into our own 
Carriage, and we drove away from the Bath Hotel; which, 
by the by, had been found most uncomfortable quarters, — 
very dirty, very noisy, and very ill-provided. James began his 
journey by the coach at five. Our first eight miles were hot; 
Deptford Hill brought to my mind our hot journey into Kent 
fourteen years ago; but after Blackheath we _ suffered 
nothing, and as the day advanced it grew quite cool. At 
Dartford, which we reached within the two hours and 
three-quarters, we went to the Bull, the same inn at which 
we breakfasted in that said journey, and on the present 
occasion had about the same bad butter. 

At half-past ten we were again off, and, travelling on 
without any adventure reached Sittingbourne by three. 
Daniel was watching for us at the door of the George, and I 
was acknowledged very kindly by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, to 
the latter of whom I devoted my conversation, while Mary 
went out to buy some gloves. A few minutes, of course, did 
for Sittingbourne; and so off we drove, drove, drove, and by 
six o’clock were at Godmersham. 

Our two brothers were walking before the house as we 
approached, as natural as life. Fanny and Lizzy met us in 
the Hall with a great deal of pleasant joy; we went for a few 
minutes into the breakfast-parlor, and then proceeded to 
our rooms. Mary has the Hall chamber. I am in the Yellow 
room — very literally — for I am writing in it at this 
moment. It seems odd to me to have such a great place all 
to myself, and to be at Godmersham without you is also 
odd. 


You are wished for, I assure you: Fanny, who came to me 
as soon as she had seen her Aunt James to her room, and 
stayed while I dressed, was as energetic as usual in her 
longings for you. She is grown both in height and size since 
last year, but not immoderately, looks very well, and seems 
as to conduct and manner just what she was and what one 
could wish her to continue. 

Elizabeth, who was dressing when we arrived, came to 
me for a minute attended by Marianne, Charles, and 
Louisa, and, you will not doubt, gave me a very affectionate 
welcome. That I had received such from Edward also I need 
not mention; but I do, you see, because it is a pleasure. I 
never saw him look in better health, and Fanny says he is 
perfectly well. I cannot praise Elizabeth’s looks, but they 
are probably affected by a cold. Her little namesake has 
gained in beauty in the last three years, though not all that 
Marianne has lost. Charles is not quite so lovely as he was. 
Louisa is much as I expected, and Cassandra I find 
handsomer than I expected, though at present disguised by 
such a violent breaking-out that she does not come down 
after dinner. She has charming eyes and a nice open 
countenance, and seems likely to be very lovable. Her size 
is magnificent. 

I was agreeably surprised to find Louisa Bridges still 
here. She looks remarkably well (legacies are very 
wholesome diet), and is just what she always was. John is at 
Sandling. You may fancy our dinner-party therefore; Fanny, 
of course, belonging to it, and little Edward, for that day. 
He was almost too happy, his happiness at least made him 
too talkative. 


It has struck ten; I must go to breakfast. 

Since breakfast I have had a téte-a-téte with Edward in 
his room; he wanted to know James’s plans and mine, and 
from what his own now are I think it already nearly certain 
that I shall return when they do, though not with them. 


Edward will be going about the same time to Alton, where 
he has business with Mr. Trimmer, and where he means his 
son should join him; and I shall probably be his companion 
to that place, and get on afterwards somehow or other. 

I should have preferred a rather longer stay here 
certainly, but there is no prospect of any later conveyance 
for me, as he does not mean to accompany Edward on his 
return to Winchester, from a very natural unwillingness to 
leave Elizabeth at that time. I shall at any rate be glad not 
to be obliged to be an incumbrance on those who have 
brought me here, for, as James has no horse, I must feel in 
their carriage that I am taking his place. We were rather 
crowded yesterday, though it does not become me to Say so, 
as I and my boa were of the party, and it is not to be 
supposed but that a child of three years of age was fidgety. 

I need scarcely beg you to keep all this to yourself, lest it 
should get round by Anna’s means. She is very kindly 
inquired after by her friends here, who all regret her not 
coming with her father and mother. 


I left Henry, I hope, free from his tiresome complaint, in 
other respects well, and thinking with great pleasure of 
Cheltenham and Stoneleigh. 

The brewery scheme is quite at an end: at a meeting of 
the subscribers last week it was by general, and I believe 
very hearty, consent dissolved. 

The country is very beautiful. I saw as much as ever to 
admire in my yesterday’s journey... 


XXV. 


Castle Square, October 13. 

My dearest Cassandra, — I have received your letter, and 
with most melancholy anxiety was it expected, for the sad 
news reached us last night, but without any particulars. It 
came in a short letter to Martha from her sister, begun at 
Steventon and finished in Winchester. 

We have felt, we do feel, for you all, as you will not need 
to be told, — for you, for Fanny, for Henry, for Lady Bridges, 
and for dearest Edward, whose loss and whose sufferings 
seem to make those of every other person nothing. God be 
praised that you can say what you do of him: that he has a 
religious mind to bear him up, and a disposition that will 
gradually lead him to comfort. 


My dear, dear Fanny, I am so thankful that she has you 
with her! You will be everything to her; you will give her all 
the consolation that human aid can give. May the Almighty 
sustain you all, and keep you, my dearest Cassandra, well; 
but for the present I dare say you are equal to everything. 

You will know that the poor boys are at Steventon. 
Perhaps it is best for them, as they will have more means of 
exercise and amusement there than they could have with 
us, but I own myself disappointed by the arrangement. | 
should have loved to have them with me at such a time. I 
shall write to Edward by this post. 

We shall, of course, hear from you again very soon, and 
as often as you can write. We will write as you desire, and I 
shall add Bookham. Hamstall, I suppose, you write to 
yourselves, as you do not mention it. 

What a comfort that Mrs. Deedes is saved from present 
misery and alarm! But it will fall heavy upon poor Harriot; 
and as for Lady B., but that her fortitude does seem truly 


great, I should fear the effect of such a blow, and so 
unlooked for. I long to hear more of you all. Of Henry’s 
anguish I think with grief and solicitude; but he will exert 
himself to be of use and comfort. 

With what true sympathy our feelings are shared by 
Martha you need not be told; she is the friend and sister 
under every circumstance. 


We need not enter into a panegyric on the departed, but 
it is sweet to think of her great worth, of her solid 
principles, of her true devotion, her excellence in every 
relation of life. It is also consolatory to reflect on the 
shortness of the sufferings which led her from this world to 
a better. 

Farewell for the present, my dearest sister. Tell Edward 
that we feel for him and pray for him. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


I will write to Catherine. 
Perhaps you can give me some _ directions about 
mourning. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 
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Castle Square, Saturday night (October 15). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your accounts make us as 
comfortable as we can expect to be at such a time. 
Edward’s loss is terrible, and must be felt as such, and 
these are too early days indeed to think of moderation in 
grief, either in him or his afflicted daughter, but soon we 
may hope that our dear Fanny’s sense of duty to that 
beloved father will rouse her to exertion. For his sake, and 
as the most acceptable proof of love to the spirit of her 
departed mother, she will try to be tranquil and resigned. 
Does she feel you to be a comfort to her, or is she too much 
overpowered for anything but solitude? 

Your account of Lizzy is very interesting. Poor child! One 
must hope the impression will be strong, and yet one’s 
heart aches for a dejected mind of eight years old. 

I suppose you see the corpse? How does it appear? We 
are anxious to be assured that Edward will not attend the 
funeral, but when it comes to the point I think he must feel 
it impossible. 

Your parcel shall set off on Monday, and I hope the shoes 
will fit; Martha and I both tried them on. I shall send you 
such of your mourning as I think most likely to be useful, 
reserving for myself your stockings and half the velvet, in 
which selfish arrangement I know I am doing what you 
wish. 

I am to be in bombazeen and crape, according to what 
we are told is universal here, and which agrees with 
Martha’s previous observation. My mourning, however, will 
not impoverish me, for by having my velvet pelisse fresh 
lined and made up, I am sure I shall have no occasion this 
winter for anything new of that sort. I take my cloak for the 
lining, and shall send yours on the chance of its doing 


something of the same for you, though I believe your 
pelisse is in better repair than mine. One Miss Baker makes 
my gown and the other my bonnet, which is to be silk 
covered with crape. 

I have written to Edward Cooper, and hope he will not 
send one of his letters of cruel comfort to my poor brother: 
and yesterday I wrote to Alethea Bigg, in reply to a letter 
from her. She tells us in confidence that Catherine is to be 
married on Tuesday se’nnight. Mr. Hill is expected at 
Manydown in the course of the ensuing week. 

We are desired by Mrs. Harrison and Miss Austen to say 
everything proper for them to yourself and Edward on this 
sad occasion, especially that nothing but a wish of not 
giving additional trouble where so much is inevitable 
prevents their writing themselves to express their concern. 
They seem truly to feel concern. 

I am glad you can say what you do of Mrs. Knight and of 
Goodnestone in general. It is a great relief to me to know 
that the shock did not make any of them ill. But what a task 
was yours to announce it! Now I hope you are not 
overpowered with letter-writing, as Henry and John can 
ease you of many of your correspondents. 

Was Mr. Scudamore in the house at the time, was any 
application attempted, and is the seizure at all accounted 
for? 


Sunday. — As Edward’s letter to his son is not come here, 
we know that you must have been informed as early as 
Friday of the boys being at Steventon, which I am glad of. 

Upon your letter to Dr. Goddard’s being forwarded to 
them, Mary wrote to ask whether my mother wished to 
have her grandsons sent to her. We decided on their 
remaining where they were, which I hope my brother will 
approve of. I am sure he will do us the justice of believing 
that in such a decision we sacrificed inclination to what we 
thought best. 


I shall write by the coach to-morrow to Mrs. J. A., and to 
Edward, about their mourning, though this day’s post will 
probably bring directions to them on that subject from 
yourselves. I shall certainly make use of the opportunity of 
addressing our nephew on the most serious of all concerns, 
as I naturally did in my letter to him before. The poor boys 
are, perhaps, more comfortable at Steventon than they 
could be here, but you will understand my feelings with 
respect to it. 

To-morrow will be a dreadful day for you all. Mr. 
Whitfield’s will be a severe duty. Glad shall I be to hear that 
it iS Over. 

That you are forever in our thoughts you will not doubt. I 
see your mournful party in my mind’s eye under every 
varying circumstance of the day; and in the evening 
especially figure to myself its sad gloom: the efforts to talk, 
the frequent summons to melancholy orders and cares, and 
poor Edward, restless in misery, going from one room to 
another, and perhaps not seldom upstairs, to see all that 
remains of his Elizabeth. Dearest Fanny must now look 
upon herself as his prime source of comfort, his dearest 
friend; as the being who is gradually to supply to him, to 
the extent that is possible, what he has lost. This 
consideration will elevate and cheer her. 

Adieu. You cannot write too often, as I said before. We 
are heartily rejoiced that the poor baby gives you no 
particular anxiety. Kiss dear Lizzy for us. Tell Fanny that I 
shall write in a day or two to Miss Sharpe. 

My mother is not ill. 

Yours most truly, J. Austen. 

Tell Henry that a hamper of apples is gone to him from 
Kintbury, and that Mr. Fowle intended writing on Friday 
(supposing him in London) to beg that the charts, etc., may 
be consigned to the care of the Palmers. Mrs. Fowle has 
also written to Miss Palmer to beg she will send for them. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 
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Castle Square, Monday (October 24). 

My dear Cassandra, — Edward and George came to us 
soon after seven on Saturday, very well, but very cold, 
having by choice travelled on the outside, and with no 
greatcoat but what Mr. Wise, the coachman, good-naturedly 
spared them of his, as they sat by his side. They were so 
much chilled when they arrived, that I was afraid they must 
have taken cold; but it does not seem at all the case: I 
never saw them looking better. 

They behave extremely well in every respect, showing 
quite as much feeling as one wishes to see, and on every 
occasion speaking of their father with the liveliest affection. 
His letter was read over by each of them yesterday, and 
with many tears; George sobbed aloud, Edward’s tears do 
not flow so easily; but as far as I can judge they are both 
very properly impressed by what has happened. Miss Lloyd, 
who is a more impartial judge than I can be, is exceedingly 
pleased with them. 

George is almost a new acquaintance to me, and I find 
him in a different way as engaging as Edward. 

We do not want amusement: bilbocatch, at which George 
is indefatigable,  spillikins, paper ships, _ riddles, 
conundrums, and cards, with watching the flow and ebb of 
the river, and now and then a stroll out, keep us well 
employed; and we mean to avail ourselves of our kind 
papa’s consideration, by not returning to Winchester till 
quite the evening of Wednesday. 

Mrs. J. A. had not time to get them more than one suit of 
clothes; their others are making here, and though I do not 
believe Southampton is famous for tailoring, I hope it will 
prove itself better than Basingstoke. Edward has an old 
black coat, which will save his having a second new one; 


but I find that black pantaloons are considered by them as 
necessary, and of course one would not have them made 
uncomfortable by the want of what is usual on such 
occasions. 

Fanny’s letter was _ received with great pleasure 
yesterday, and her brother sends his thanks and will 
answer it soon. We all saw what she wrote, and were very 
much pleased with it. 

To-morrow I hope to hear from you, and to-morrow we 
must think of poor Catherine. To-day Lady Bridges is the 
heroine of our thoughts, and glad shall we be when we can 
fancy the meeting over. There will then be nothing so very 
bad for Edward to undergo. 

The “St. Albans,” I find, sailed on the very day of my 
letters reaching Yarmouth, so that we must not expect an 
answer at present; we scarcely feel, however, to be in 
suspense, or only enough to keep our plans to ourselves. 
We have been obliged to explain them to our young visitors, 
in consequence of Fanny’s letter, but we have not yet 
mentioned them to Steventon. We are all quite familiarized 
to the idea ourselves; my mother only wants Mrs. Seward 
to go out at midsummer. 

What sort of a kitchen garden is there? Mrs. J. A. 
expresses her fear of our settling in Kent, and, till this 
proposal was made, we began to look forward to it here; my 
mother was actually talking of a house at Wye. It will be 
best, however, as it is. 

Anne has just given her mistress warning; she is going to 
be married; I wish she would stay her year. 

On the subject of matrimony, I must notice a wedding in 
the Salisbury paper, which has amused me very much, Dr. 
Phillot to Lady Frances St. Lawrence. She wanted to have a 
husband, I suppose, once in her life, and he a Lady 
Frances. 

I hope your sorrowing party were at church yesterday, 
and have no longer that to dread. Martha was kept at home 


by a cold, but I went with my two nephews, and I saw 
Edward was much affected by the sermon, which, indeed, I 
could have supposed purposely addressed to the afflicted, if 
the text had not naturally come in the course of Dr. Mant’s 
observations on the Litany: ‘All that are in danger, 
necessity, or tribulation,’ was the subject of it. The weather 
did not allow us afterwards to get farther than the quay, 
where George was very happy as long as we could stay, 
flying about from one side to the other, and skipping on 
board a collier immediately. 

In the evening we had the Psalms and Lessons, and a 
sermon at home, to which they were very attentive; but you 
will not expect to hear that they did not return to 
conundrums the moment it was over. Their aunt has written 
pleasantly of them, which was more than I hoped. 

While I write now, George is most industriously making 
and naming paper ships, at which he afterwards shoots 
with horse-chestnuts, brought from Steventon on purpose; 
and Edward equally intent over the “Lake of Killarney,” 
twisting himself about in one of our great chairs. 

Tuesday. — Your close-written letter makes me quite 
ashamed of my wide lines; you have sent me a great deal of 
matter, most of it very welcome. As to your lengthened stay, 
it is no more than I expected, and what must be, but you 
cannot suppose I like it. 

All that you say of Edward is truly comfortable; I began 
to fear that when the bustle of the first week was over, his 
Spirits might for a time be more depressed; and perhaps 
one must still expect something of the kind. If you escape a 
bilious attack, I shall wonder almost as much as rejoice. I 
am glad you mentioned where Catherine goes to-day; it isa 
good plan, but sensible people may generally be trusted to 
form such. 

The day began cheerfully, but it is not likely to continue 
what it should, for them or for us. We had a little water- 
party yesterday; I and my two nephews went from the 


Itchen Ferry up to Northam, where we landed, looked into 
the 74, and walked home, and it was so much enjoyed that I 
had intended to take them to Netley to-day; the tide is just 
right for our going immediately after moonshine, but I am 
afraid there will be rain; if we cannot get so far, however, 
we may perhaps go round from the ferry to the quay. 

I had not proposed doing more than cross the Itchen 
yesterday, but it proved so pleasant, and so much to the 
satisfaction of all, that when we reached the middle of the 
stream we agreed to be rowed up the river; both the boys 
rowed great part of the way, and their questions and 
remarks, as well as their enjoyment, were very amusing; 
George’s inquiries were endless, and his eagerness in 
everything reminds me often of his uncle Henry. 

Our evening was equally agreeable in its way: I 
introduced speculation, and it was so much approved that 
we hardly knew how to leave off. 

Your idea of an early dinner to-morrow is exactly what 
we propose, for, after writing the first part of this letter, it 
came into my head that at this time of year we have not 
summer evenings. We shall watch the light to-day, that we 
may not give them a dark drive to-morrow. 

They send their best love to papa and everybody, with 
George’s thanks for the letter brought by this post. Martha 
begs my brother may be assured of her interest in 
everything relating to him and his family, and of her 
sincerely partaking our pleasure in the receipt of every 
good account from Godmersham. 

Of Chawton I think I can have nothing more to say, but 
that everything you say about it in the letter now before me 
will, Iam sure, as soon as I am able to read it to her, make 
my mother consider the plan with more and more pleasure. 
We had formed the same views on H. Digweed’s farm. 

A very kind and feeling letter is arrived to-day from 
Kintbury. Mrs. Fowle’s sympathy and solicitude on such an 
occasion you will be able to do justice to, and to express it 


as she wishes to my brother. Concerning you, she says: 
“Cassandra will, I know, excuse my writing to her; it is not 
to save myself but her that I omit so doing. Give my best, 
my kindest love to her, and tell her I feel for her as I know 
she would for me on the same occasion, and that I most 
sincerely hope her health will not suffer.” 


We have just had two hampers of apples from Kintbury, 
and the floor of our little garret is almost covered. Love to 
all. 

Yours very affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXVIII. 


Castle Square, Sunday (November 21). 

Your letter, my dear Cassandra, obliges me to write 
immediately, that you may have the earliest notice of 
Frank’s intending, if possible, to go to Godmersham exactly 
at the time now fixed for your visit to Goodnestone. 

He resolved, almost directly on the receipt of your 
former letter, to try for an extension of his leave of absence, 
that he might be able to go down to you for two days, but 
charged me not to give you any notice of it, on account of 
the uncertainty of success. Now, however, I must give it, 
and now perhaps he may be giving it himself; for I am just 
in the hateful predicament of being obliged to write what I 
know will somehow or other be of no use. 

He meant to ask for five days more, and if they were 
granted, to go down by Thursday night’s mail, and spend 
Friday and Saturday with you; and he considered his 
chance of succeeding by no means bad. I hope it will take 
place as he planned, and that your arrangements with 
Goodnestone may admit of suitable alteration. 

Your news of Edward Bridges was quite news, for I have 
had no letter from Wrotham. I wish him happy with all my 
heart, and hope his choice may turn out according to his 
own expectations, and beyond those of his family; and I 
dare say it will. Marriage is a great improver, and in a 
similar situation Harriet may be as amiable as Eleanor. As 
to money, that will come, you may be sure, because they 
cannot do without it. When you see him again, pray give 
him our congratulations and best wishes. This match will 
certainly set John and Lucy going. 

There are six bedchambers at Chawton; Henry wrote to 
my mother the other day, and luckily mentioned the 
number, which is just what we wanted to be assured of. He 


speaks also of garrets for store-places, one of which she 
immediately planned fitting up for Edward’s man-servant; 
and now perhaps it must be for our own; for she is already 
quite reconciled to our keeping one. The difficulty of doing 
without one had been thought of before. His name shall be 
Robert, if you please. 

Before I can tell you of it, you will have heard that Miss 
Sawbridge is married. It took place, I believe, on Thursday. 
Mrs. Fowle has for some time been in the secret, but the 
neighborhood in general were quite unsuspicious. Mr. 
Maxwell was tutor to the young Gregorys, — consequently, 
they must be one of the happiest couples in the world, and 
either of them worthy of envy, for she must be excessively 
in love, and he mounts from nothing to a comfortable home. 
Martha has heard him very highly spoken of. They continue 
for the present at Speen Hill. 

I have a Southampton match to return for your Kentish 
one, Captain G. Heathcote and Miss A. Lyell. I have it from 
Alethea, and like it, because I had made it before. 

Yes, the Stoneleigh business is concluded, but it was not 
till yesterday that my mother was regularly informed of it, 
though the news had reached us on Monday evening by 
way of Steventon. My aunt says as little as may be on the 
subject by way of information, and nothing at all by way of 
satisfaction. She reflects on Mr. T. Leigh’s dilatoriness, and 
looks about with great diligence and success for 
inconvenience and evil, among which she ingeniously 
places the danger of her new housemaids catching cold on 
the outside of the coach, when she goes down to Bath, for a 
carriage makes her sick. 

John Binns has been offered their place, but declines it; 
as she supposes, because he will not wear a livery. 
Whatever be the cause, I like the effect. 


In spite of all my mother’s long and intimate knowledge 
of the writer, she was not up to the expectation of such a 


letter as this; the discontentedness of it shocked and 
surprised her — but I see nothing in it out of nature, 
though a sad nature. 

She does not forget to wish for Chambers, you may be 
sure. No particulars are given, not a word of arrears 
mentioned, though in her letter to James they were in a 
general way spoken of. The amount of them is a matter of 
conjecture, and to my mother a most interesting one; she 
cannot fix any time for their beginning with any satisfaction 
to herself but Mrs. Leigh’s death, and Henry’s two 
thousand pounds neither agrees with that period nor any 
other. I did not like to own our previous information of what 
was intended last July, and have therefore only said that if 
we could see Henry we might hear many particulars, as I 
had understood that some confidential conversation had 
passed between him and Mr. T. L. at Stoneleigh. 

We have been as quiet as usual since Frank and Mary left 
us; Mr. Criswick called on Martha that very morning on his 
way home again from Portsmouth, and we have had no 
visitor since. 

We called on the Miss Lyells one day, and heard a good 
account of Mr. Heathcote’s canvass, the success of which, 
of course, exceeds his expectations. Alethea in her letter 
hopes for my interest, which I conclude means Edward’s, 
and I take this opportunity, therefore, of requesting that he 
will bring in Mr. Heathcote. Mr. Lane told us yesterday that 
Mr. H. had behaved very handsomely, and waited on Mr. 
Thistlethwaite, to say that if he (Mr. T.) would stand, he 
(Mr. H.) would not oppose him; but Mr. T. declined it, 
acknowledging himself still smarting under the payment of 
late electioneering costs. 

The Mrs. Hulberts, we learn from Kintbury, come to 
Steventon this week, and bring Mary Jane Fowle with them 
on her way to Mrs. Nune’s; she returns at Christmas with 
her brother. 


Our brother we may perhaps see in the course of a few 
days, and we mean to take the opportunity of his help to go 
one night to the play. Martha ought to see the inside of the 
theatre once while she lives in Southampton, and I think 
she will hardly wish to take a second view. 

The furniture of Bellevue is to be sold to-morrow, and we 
shall take it in our usual walk, if the weather be favorable. 

How could you have a wet day on Thursday? With us it 
was a prince of days, the most delightful we have had for 
weeks; soft, bright, with a brisk wind from the southwest; 
everybody was out and talking of spring, and Martha and I 
did not know how to turn back. On Friday evening we had 
some very blowing weather, — from six to nine; I think we 
never heard it worse, even here. And one night we had so 
much rain that it forced its way again into the store-closet; 
and though the evil was comparatively slight and the 
mischief nothing, I had some employment the next day in 
drying parcels, etc. I have now moved still more out of the 
way. 

Martha sends her best love, and thanks you for admitting 
her to the knowledge of the pros and cons about Harriet 
Foote; she has an interest in all such matters. I am also to 
say that she wants to see you. Mary Jane missed her papa 
and mamma a good deal at first, but now does very well 
without them. I am glad to hear of little John’s being better, 
and hope your accounts of Mrs. Knight will also improve. 
Adieu! remember me affectionately to everybody, and 
believe me, 

Ever yours, J. A. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXIX. 


Castle Square, Friday (December 9). 

Many thanks, my dear Cassandra, to you and Mr. Deedes 
for your joint and agreeable composition, which took me by 
Surprise this morning. He has certainly great merit as a 
writer; he does ample justice to his subject, and without 
being diffuse is clear and correct; and though I do not mean 
to compare his epistolary powers with yours, or to give him 
the same portion of my gratitude, he certainly has a very 
pleasing way of winding up a whole, and speeding truth 
into the world. 

“But all this,” as my dear Mrs. Piozzi says, “is flight and 
fancy and nonsense, for my master has his great casks to 
mind and I have my little children.” It is you, however, in 
this instance, that have the little children, and I that have 
the great cask, for we are brewing spruce beer again; but 
my meaning really is, that I am extremely foolish in writing 
all this unnecessary stuff when I have so many matters to 
write about that my paper will hardly hold it all. Little 
matters they are, to be sure, but highly important. 

In the first place, Miss Curling is actually at Portsmouth, 
which I was always in hopes would not happen. I wish her 
no worse, however, than a long and happy abode there. 
Here she would probably be dull, and I am sure she would 
be troublesome. 

The bracelets are in my possession, and everything I 
could wish them to be. They came with Martha’s pelisse, 
which likewise gives great satisfaction. 

Soon after I had closed my last letter to you we were 
visited by Mrs. Dickens and her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bertie, 
the wife of a lately made Admiral. Mrs. F. A., I believe, was 
their first object, but they put up with us very kindly, and 
Mrs. D., finding in Miss Lloyd a friend of Mrs. Dundas, had 


another motive for the acquaintance. She seems a really 
agreeable woman, — that is, her manners are gentle, and 
she knows a great many of our connections in West Kent. 
Mrs. Bertie lives in the Polygon, and was out when we 
returned her visit, which are her two virtues. 

A larger circle of acquaintance, and an increase of 
amusement, is quite in character with our approaching 
removal. Yes, I mean to go to as many balls as possible, that 
I may have a good bargain. Everybody is very much 
concerned at our going away, and everybody is acquainted 
with Chawton, and speaks of it as a remarkably pretty 
village, and everybody knows the house we describe, but 
nobody fixes on the right. 

I am very much obliged to Mrs. Knight for such a proof of 
the interest she takes in me, and she may depend upon it 
that I will marry Mr. Papillon, whatever may be his 
reluctance or my own. I owe her much more than such a 
trifling sacrifice. 

Our ball was rather more amusing than I expected. 
Martha liked it very much, and I did not gape till the last 
quarter of an hour. It was past nine before we were sent 
for, and not twelve when we returned. The room was 
tolerably full, and there were, perhaps, thirty couple of 
dancers. The melancholy part was to see so many dozen 
young women standing by without partners, and each of 
them with two ugly naked shoulders. 

It was the same room in which we danced fifteen years 
ago. I thought it all over, and in spite of the shame of being 
so much older, felt with thankfulness that I was quite as 
happy now as then. We paid an additional shilling for our 
tea, which we took as we chose in an adjoining and very 
comfortable room. 

There were only four dances, and it went to my heart 
that the Miss Lances (one of them, too, named Emma) 
should have partners only for two. You will not expect to 
hear that I was asked to dance, but I was — by the 


gentleman whom we met that Sunday with Captain 
D’Auvergne. We have always kept up a_ bowing 
acquaintance since, and, being pleased with his black eyes, 
I spoke to him at the ball, which brought on me this civility; 
but I do not know his name, and he seems so little at home 
in the English language that I believe his black eyes may be 
the best of him. Captain D’Auvergne has got a ship. 

Martha and I made use of the very favorable state of 
yesterday for walking, to pay our duty at Chiswell. We 
found Mrs. Lance at home and alone, and sat out three 
other ladies who soon came in. We went by the ferry, and 
returned by the bridge, and were scarcely at all fatigued. 


Edward must have enjoyed the last two days. You, I 
presume, had a cool drive to Canterbury. Kitty Foote came 
on Wednesday; and her evening visit began early enough 
for the last part, the apple-pie, of our dinner, for we never 
dine now till five. 

Yesterday I — or rather, you — had a letter from Nanny 
Hilliard, the object of which is that she would be very much 
obliged to us if we would get Hannah a place. I am sorry 
that I cannot assist her; if you can, let me know, as I shall 
not answer the letter immediately. Mr. Sloper is married 
again, not much to Nanny’s, or anybody’s satisfaction. The 
lady was governess to Sir Robert’s natural children, and 
seems to have nothing to recommend her. I do not find, 
however, that Nanny is likely to lose her place in 
consequence. She says not a word of what service she 
wishes for Hannah, or what Hannah can do; but a nursery, I 
suppose, or something of that kind, must be the thing. 

Having now cleared away my smaller articles of news, I 
come to a communication of some weight; no less than that 
my uncle and aunt are going to allow James 100/. a year. 
We hear of it through Steventon. Mary sent us the other 
day an extract from my aunt’s letter on the subject, in 
which the donation is made with the greatest kindness, and 


intended as a compensation for his loss in the conscientious 
refusal of Hampstead living; 100/. a year being all that he 
had at the time called its worth, as I find it was always 
intended at Steventon to divide the real income with 
Kintbury. 

Nothing can be more affectionate than my aunt’s 
language in making the present, and likewise in expressing 
her hope of their being much more together in future than, 
to her great regret, they have of late years been. My 
expectations for my mother do not rise with this event. We 
will allow a little more time, however, before we fly out. 

If not prevented by parish business, James comes to us 
on Monday. The Mrs. Hulberts and Miss Murden are their 
guests at present, and likely to continue such till 
Christmas. Anna comes home on the 19th. The hundred a 
year begins next Lady-day. 

I am glad you are to have Henry with you again; with him 
and the boys you cannot but have a cheerful, and at times 
even a merry, Christmas. Martha is so [MSS. torn]... . We 
want to be settled at Chawton in time for Henry to come to 
us for some shooting in October, at least, or a little earlier, 
and Edward may visit us after taking his boys back to 
Winchester. Suppose we name the 4th of September. Will 
not that do? 

I have but one thing more to tell you. Mrs. Hill called on 
my mother yesterday while we were gone to Chiswell, and 
in the course of the visit asked her whether she knew 
anything of a clergyman’s family of the name of Alford, who 
had resided in our part of Hampshire. Mrs. Hill had been 
applied to as likely to give some information of them on 
account of their probable vicinity to Dr. Hill’s living by a 
lady, or for a lady, who had known Mrs. and the two Miss 
Alfords in Bath, whither they had removed it seems from 
Hampshire, and who now wishes to convey to the Miss 
Alfords some work or trimming which she has been doing 
for them; but the mother and daughters have left Bath, and 


the lady cannot learn where they are gone to. While my 
mother gave us the account, the probability of its being 
ourselves occurred to us, and it had previously struck 
herself ... what makes it more likely, and even indispensably 
to be us, is that she mentioned Mr. Hammond as now 
having the living or curacy which the father had had. I 
cannot think who our kind lady can be, but I dare say we 
Shall not like the work. 

Distribute the affectionate love of a heart not so tired as 
the right hand belonging to it. 

Yours ever sincerely, J. A. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXX. 


Castle Square, Tuesday (December 27). 

My dear Cassandra, — I can now write at leisure and 
make the most of my subjects, which is lucky, as they are 
not numerous this week. 

Our house was cleared by half-past eleven on Saturday, 
and we had the satisfaction of hearing yesterday that the 
party reached home in safety soon after five. 

I was very glad of your letter this morning; for, my 
mother taking medicine, Eliza keeping her bed with a cold, 
and Choles not coming, made us rather dull and dependent 
on the post. You tell me much that gives me pleasure, but I 
think not much to answer. I wish I could help you in your 
needlework. I have two hands and a new thimble that lead 
a very easy life. 

Lady Sondes’ match surprises, but does not offend me; 
had her first marriage been of affection, or had there been 
a grown-up single daughter, I should not have forgiven her; 
but I consider everybody as having a right to marry once in 
their lives for love, if they can, and provided she will now 
leave off having bad headaches and being pathetic, I can 
allow her, I can wish her, to be happy. 

Do not imagine that your picture of your téte-a-téte with 
Sir B. makes any change in our expectations here; he could 
not be really reading, though he held the newspaper in his 
hand; he was making up his mind to the deed, and the 
manner of it. I think you will have a letter from him soon. 

I heard from Portsmouth yesterday, and as I am to send 
them more clothes, they cannot be expecting a very early 
return to us. Mary’s face is pretty well, but she must have 
suffered a great deal with it; an abscess was formed and 
opened. 


Our evening party on Thursday produced nothing more 
remarkable than Miss Murden’s coming too, though she 
had declined it absolutely in the morning, and sitting very 
ungracious and very silent with us from seven o’clock till 
half after eleven, for so late was it, owing to the chairmen, 
before we got rid of them. 

The last hour, spent in yawning and shivering in a wide 
circle round the fire, was dull enough, but the tray had 
admirable success. The widgeon and the preserved ginger 
were as delicious as one could wish. But as to our black 
butter, do not decoy anybody to Southampton by such a 
lure, for it is all gone. The first pot was opened when Frank 
and Mary were here, and proved not at all what it ought to 
be; it was neither solid nor entirely sweet, and on seeing it, 
Eliza remembered that Miss Austen had said she did not 
think it had been boiled enough. It was made, you know, 
when we were absent. Such being the event of the first pot, 
I would not save the second, and we therefore ate it in 
unpretending privacy; and though not what it ought to be, 
part of it was very good. 

James means to keep three horses on this increase of 
income; at present he has but one. Mary wishes the other 
two to be fit to carry women, and in the purchase of one 
Edward will probably be called upon to fulfil his promise to 
his godson. We have now pretty well ascertained James’s 
income to be eleven hundred pounds, curate paid, which 
makes us very happy, — the ascertainment as well as the 
income. 

Mary does not talk of the garden; it may well be a 
disagreeable subject to her, but her husband is persuaded 
that nothing is wanting to make the first new one good but 
trenching, which is to be done by his own servants and 
John Bond, by degrees, not at the expense which trenching 
the other amounted to. 

I was happy to hear, chiefly for Anna’s sake, that a ball at 
Manydown was once more in agitation; it is called a child’s 


ball, and given by Mrs. Heathcote to Wm. Such was its 
beginning at least, but it will probably swell into something 
more. Edward was invited during his stay at Manydown, 
and it is to take place between this and Twelfth-day. Mrs. 
Hulbert has taken Anna a pair of white shoes on the 
occasion. 


I forgot in my last to tell you that we hear, by way of 
Kintbury and the Palmers, that they were all well at 
Bermuda in the beginning of Nov. 

Wednesday. — Yesterday must have been a day of sad 
remembrance at Gm. I am glad it is over. We spent Friday 
evening with our friends at the boarding-house, and our 
curiosity was gratified by the sight of their fellow-inmates, 
Mrs. Drew and Miss Hook, Mr. Wynne and Mr. Fitzhugh; 
the latter is brother to Mrs. Lance, and very much the 
gentleman. He has lived in that house more than twenty 
years, and, poor man! is so totally deaf that they say he 
could not hear a cannon, were it fired close to him; having 
no cannon at hand to make the experiment, I took it for 
granted, and talked to him a little with my fingers, which 
was funny enough. I recommended him to read “Corinna.” 

Miss Hook is a well-behaved, genteelish woman; Mrs. 
Drew well behaved, without being at all genteel. Mr. Wynne 
seems a chatty and rather familiar young man. Miss 
Murden was quite a different creature this last evening 
from what she had been before, owing to her having with 
Martha’s help found a situation in the morning, which bids 
very fair for comfort. When she leaves Steventon, she 
comes to board and lodge with Mrs. Hookey, the chemist — 
for there is no Mr. Hookey. I cannot say that I am in any 
hurry for the conclusion of her present visit, but I was truly 
glad to see her comfortable in mind and spirits; at her age, 
perhaps, one may be as friendless oneself, and in similar 
circumstances quite as captious. 


My mother has been lately adding to her possessions in 
plate, — a whole tablespoon and a whole dessert-spoon, 
and six whole teaspoons, — which makes our sideboard 
border on the magnificent. They were mostly the produce 
of old or useless silver. I have turned the 11s. in the list into 
12s., and the card looks all the better; a silver tea-ladle is 
also added, which will at least answer the purpose of 
making us sometimes think of John Warren. 

I have laid Lady Sondes’ case before Martha, who does 
not make the least objection to it, and is particularly 
pleased with the name of Montresor. I do not agree with 
her there, but I like his rank very much, and always affix 
the ideas of strong sense and highly elegant manners to a 
general. 

I must write to Charles next week. You may guess in 
what extravagant terms of praise Earle Harwood speaks of 
him. He is looked up to by everybody in all America. 

I shall not tell you anything more of Wm. Digweed’s 
china, as your silence on the subject makes you unworthy 
of it. Mrs. H. Digweed looks forward with great satisfaction 
to our being her neighbors. I would have her enjoy the idea 
to the utmost, as I suspect there will not be much in the 
reality. With equal pleasure we anticipate an intimacy with 
her husband’s bailiff and his wife, who live close by us, and 
are said to be remarkably good sort of people. 

Yes, yes, we will have a pianoforte, as good a one as can 
be got for thirty guineas, and I will practise country dances, 
that we may have some amusement for our nephews and 
nieces, when we have the pleasure of their company. 

Martha sends her love to Henry, and tells him that he will 
soon have a bill of Miss Chaplin’s, about 14/., to pay on her 
account; but the bill shall not be sent in till his return to 
town. I hope he comes to you in good health, and in spirits 
as good as a first return to Godmersham can allow. With his 
nephews he will force himself to be cheerful, till he really is 


so. Send me some intelligence of Eliza; it is a long while 
since I have heard of her. 

We have had snow on the ground here almost a week; it 
is now going, but Southampton must boast no longer. We all 
send our love to Edward junior and his brothers, and I hope 
Speculation is generally liked. 

Fare you well. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


My mother has not been out of doors this week, but she 
keeps pretty well. We have received through Bookham an 
indifferent account of your godmother. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXII. 


Castle Square, Tuesday (January 10, 1809). 

I am not surprised, my dear Cassandra, that you did not 
find my last letter very full of matter, and I wish this may 
not have the same deficiency; but we are doing nothing 
ourselves to write about, and I am therefore quite 
dependent upon the communications of our friends, or my 
own wits. 

This post brought me two interesting letters, yours and 
one from Bookham, in answer to an inquiry of mine about 
your good godmother, of whom we had lately received a 
very alarming account from Paragon. Miss Arnold was the 
informant then, and she spoke of Mrs. E. L. having been 
very dangerously ill, and attended by a physician from 
Oxford. 

Your letter to Adlestrop may perhaps bring you 
information from the spot, but in case it should not, I must 
tell you that she is better; though Dr. Bourne cannot yet 
call her out of danger; such was the case last Wednesday, 
and Mrs. Cooke’s having had no later account is a favorable 
sign. I am to hear again from the latter next week, but not 
this, if everything goes on well. 

Her disorder is an inflammation on the lungs, arising 
from a severe chill taken in church last Sunday three 
weeks; her mind all pious composure, as may be supposed. 
George Cooke was there when her illness began; his 
brother has now taken his place. Her age and feebleness 
considered, one’s fears cannot but preponderate, though 
her amendment has already surpassed the expectation of 
the physician at the beginning. I am sorry to add that Becky 
is laid up with a complaint of the same kind. 

I am very glad to have the time of your return at all fixed; 
we all rejoice in it, and it will not be later than I had 


expected. I dare not hope that Mary and Miss Curling may 
be detained at Portsmouth so long or half so long; but it 
would be worth twopence to have it so. 

The “St. Albans” perhaps may soon be off to help bring 
home what may remain by this time of our poor army, 
whose state seems dreadfully critical. The “Regency” 
seems to have been heard of only here; my most political 
correspondents make no mention of it. Unlucky that I 
should have wasted so much reflection on the subject. 

I can now answer your question to my mother more at 
large, and likewise more at small — with equal perspicuity 
and minuteness; for the very day of our leaving 
Southampton is fixed; and if the knowledge is of no use to 
Edward, I am sure it will give him pleasure. Easter Monday, 
April 3, is the day; we are to sleep that night at Alton, and 
be with our friends at Bookham the next, if they are then at 
home; there we remain till the following Monday, and on 
Tuesday, April 11, hope to be at Godmersham. If the Cookes 
are absent, we shall finish our journey on the 5th. These 
plans depend of course upon the weather, but I hope there 
will be no settled cold to delay us materially. 

To make you amends for being at Bookham, it is in 
contemplation to spend a few days at Baiton Lodge in our 
way out of Kent. The hint of such a visit is most 
affectionately welcomed by Mrs. Birch, in one of her odd 
pleasant letters lately, in which she speaks of us with the 
usual distinguished kindness, declaring that she shall not 
be at all satisfied unless a very handsome present is made 
us immediately from one quarter. 

Fanny’s not coming with you is no more than we 
expected; and as we have not the hope of a bed for her, and 
Shall see her so soon afterwards at Godmersham, we 
cannot wish it otherwise. 

William will be quite recovered, I trust, by the time you 
receive this. What a comfort his cross-stitch must have 
been! Pray tell him that I should like to see his work very 


much. I hope our answers this morning have given 
satisfaction; we had great pleasure in Uncle Deedes’ 
packet; and pray let Marianne know, in private, that I think 
she is quite right to work a rug for Uncle John’s coffee urn, 
and that I am sure it must give great pleasure to herself 
now, and to him when he receives it. 

The preference of Brag over Speculation does not greatly 
surprise me, I believe, because I feel the same myself; but 
it mortifies me deeply, because Speculation was under my 
patronage; and, after all, what is there so delightful in a 
pair royal of Braggers? It is but three nines or three 
knaves, or a mixture of them. When one comes to reason 
upon it, it cannot stand its ground against Speculation, — 
of which I hope Edward is now convinced. Give my love to 
him if he is. 

The letter from Paragon before mentioned was much like 
those which had preceded it, as to the felicity of its writer. 
They found their house so dirty and so damp that they were 
obliged to be a week at an inn. John Binns had behaved 
most unhandsomely, and engaged himself elsewhere. They 
have a man, however, on the same footing, which my aunt 
does not like, and she finds both him and the new maid- 
servant very, very inferior to Robert and Martha. Whether 
they mean to have any other domestics does not appear, 
nor whether they are to have a carriage while they are in 
Bath. 

The Holders are as usual, though I believe it is not very 
usual for them to be happy, which they now are at a great 
rate, in Hooper’s marriage. The Irvines are not mentioned. 
The American lady improved as we went on; but still the 
same faults in part recurred. 

We are now in Margiana, and like it very well indeed. We 
are just going to set off for Northumberland to be shut up 
in Widdrington Tower, where there must be two or three 
sets of victims already immured under a very fine villain. 


Wednesday. — Your report of Eliza’s health gives me 
great pleasure, and the progress of the bank is a constant 
source of satisfaction. With such increasing profits, tell 
Henry that I hope he will not work poor High-Diddle so 
hard as he used to do. 

Has your newspaper given a sad story of a Mrs. 
Middleton, wife of a farmer in Yorkshire, her sister, and 
servant, being almost frozen to death in the late weather, 
her little child quite so? I hope the sister is not our friend 
Miss Woodd, and I rather think her brother-in-law had 
moved into Lincolnshire, but their name and station accord 
too well. Mrs. M. and the maid are said to be tolerably 
recovered, but the sister is likely to lose the use of her 
limbs. 


Charles’s rug will be finished to-day, and sent to-morrow 
to Frank, to be consigned by him to Mr. Turner’s care; and I 
am going to send Marmion out with it, — very generous in 
me, I think. 

As we have no letter from Adlestrop, we may suppose the 
good woman was alive on Monday, but I cannot help 
expecting bad news from thence or Bookham in a few days. 
Do you continue quite well? 

Have you nothing to say of your little namesake? We join 
in love and many happy returns. 

Yours affectionately, J. Austen. 

The Manydown ball was a smaller thing than I expected, 
but it seems to have made Anna very happy. At her age it 
would not have done for me. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXIT. 


Castle Square, Tuesday (January 17). 

My dear Cassandra, — I am happy to say that we had no 
second letter from Bookham last week. Yours has brought 
its usual measure of satisfaction and amusement, and I beg 
your acceptance of all the thanks due on the occasion. Your 
offer of cravats is very kind, and happens to be particularly 
adapted to my wants, but it was an odd thing to occur to 
you. 


Yes, we have got another fall of snow, and are very 
dreadful; everything seems to turn to snow this winter. 

I hope you have had no more illness among you, and that 
William will be soon as well as ever. His working a footstool 
for Chawton is a most agreeable surprise to me, and I am 
sure his grandmamma will value it very much as a proof of 
his affection and industry, but we shall never have the heart 
to put our feet upon it. I believe I must work a muslin cover 
in satin stitch to keep it from the dirt. I long to know what 
his colors are. I guess greens and purples. 

Edward and Henry have started a difficulty respecting 
our journey, which, I must own with some confusion, had 
never been thought of by us; but if the former expected by 
it to prevent our travelling into Kent entirely, he will be 
disappointed, for we have already determined to go the 
Croydon road on leaving Bookham and sleep at Dartford. 
Will not that do? There certainly does seem no convenient 
resting-place on the other road. 

Anna went to Clanville last Friday, and I have hopes of 
her new aunt’s being really worth her knowing. Perhaps 
you may never have heard that James and Mary paid a 
morning visit there in form some weeks ago, and Mary, 
though by no means disposed to like her, was very much 


pleased with her indeed. Her praise, to be sure, proves 
nothing more than Mrs. M.’s being civil and attentive to 
them, but her being so is in favor of her having good sense. 
Mary writes of Anna as improved in person, but gives her 
no other commendation. I am afraid her absence now may 
deprive her of one pleasure, for that silly Mr. Hammond is 
actually to give his ball on Friday. 

We had some reason to expect a visit from Earle 
Harwood and James this week, but they do not come. Miss 
Murden arrived last night at Mrs. Hookey’s, as a message 
and a basket announced to us. You will therefore return to 
an enlarged and, of course, improved society here, 
especially as the Miss Williamses are come back. 

We were agreeably surprised the other day by a visit 
from your beauty and mine, each in a new cloth mantle and 
bonnet; and I dare say you will value yourself much on the 
modest propriety of Miss W.’s taste, hers being purple and 
Miss Grace’s scarlet. 

I can easily suppose that your six weeks here will be fully 
occupied, were it only in lengthening the waists of your 
gowns. I have pretty well arranged my spring and summer 
plans of that kind, and mean to wear out my spotted muslin 
before I go. You will exclaim at this, but mine really has 
signs of feebleness, which with a little care may come to 
something. 


Martha and Dr. Mant are as bad as ever; he runs after 
her in the street to apologize for having spoken to a 
gentleman while she was near him the day before. Poor 
Mrs. Mant can stand it no longer; she is retired to one of 
her married daughters’. 

When William returns to Winchester Mary Jane is to go 
to Mrs. Nune’s for a month, and then to Steventon for a 
fortnight, and it seems likely that she and her aunt Martha 
may travel into Berkshire together. 


We shall not have a month of Martha after your return, 
and that month will be a very interrupted and broken one, 
but we shall enjoy ourselves the more when we can get a 
quiet half-hour together. 

To set against your new novel, of which nobody ever 
heard before, and perhaps never may again, we have got 
“Ida of Athens,” by Miss Owenson, which must be very 
clever, because it was written, as the authoress says, in 
three months. We have only read the preface yet, but her 
Irish girl does not make me expect much. If the warmth of 
her language could affect the body, it might be worth 
reading in this weather. 

Adieu! I must leave off to stir the fire and call on Miss 
Murden. 

Evening. — I have done them both, the first very often. 
We found our friend as comfortable as she can ever allow 
herself to be in cold weather. There is a very neat parlor 
behind the shop for her to sit in, not very light indeed, 
being a Ja Southampton, the middle of three deep, but very 
lively from the frequent sound of the pestle and mortar. 

We afterwards called on the Miss Williamses, who lodge 
at Durantoy’s. Miss Mary only was at home, and she is in 
very indifferent health. Dr. Hacket came in while we were 
there, and said that he never remembered such a severe 
winter as this in Southampton before. It is bad, but we do 
not suffer as we did last year, because the wind has been 
more N.E. than N.W. 

For a day or two last week my mother was very poorly 
with a return of one of her old complaints, but it did not 
last long, and seems to have left nothing bad behind it. She 
began to talk of a serious illness, her two last having been 
preceded by the same symptoms, but, thank heaven! she is 
now quite as well as one can expect her to be in weather 
which deprives her of exercise. 

Miss M. conveys to us a third volume of sermons, from 
Hamstall, just published, and which we are to like better 


than the two others; they are professedly practical, and for 
the use of country congregations. I have just received some 
verses in an unknown hand, and am desired to forward 
them to my nephew Edward at Godmersham. 


Alas! poor Brag, thou boastful game! 
What now avails thine empty name? 
Where now thy more distinguished fame? 
My day is o’er, and thine the same, 

For thou, like me, art thrown aside 

At Godmersham, this Christmastide; 

And now across the table wide 

Each game save brag or spec. is tried. 
Such is the mild ejaculation 

Of tender-hearted speculation. 


Wednesday. — I expected to have a letter from somebody 
to-day, but I have not. Twice every day I think of a letter 
from Portsmouth. 

Miss Murden has been sitting with us this morning. As 
yet she seems very well pleased with her situation. The 
worst part of her being in Southampton will be the 
necessity of one walking with her now and then, for she 
talks so loud that one is quite ashamed; but our dining 
hours are luckily very different, which we shall take all 
reasonable advantage of. 

The Queen’s birthday moves the assembly to this night 
instead of last, and as it is always fully attended, Martha 
and I expect an amusing show. We were in hopes of being 
independent of other companions by having the attendance 
of Mr. Austen and Captain Harwood; but as they fail us, we 
are obliged to look out for other help, and have fixed on the 
Wallops as least likely to be troublesome. I have called on 
them this morning and found them very willing, and I am 
sorry that you must wait a whole week for the particulars of 


the evening. I propose being asked to dance by our 
acquaintance Mr. Smith, now Captain Smith, who has lately 
reappeared in Southampton, but I shall decline it. He saw 
Charles last August. 

What an alarming bride Mrs. —— must have been; such a 
parade is one of the most immodest pieces of modesty that 
one can imagine. To attract notice could have been her only 
wish. It augurs ill for her family; it announces not great 
sense, and therefore insures boundless influence. 

I hope Fanny’s visit is now taking place. You have said 
scarcely anything of her lately, but I trust you are as good 
friends as ever. 

Martha sends her love, and hopes to have the pleasure of 
seeing you when you return to Southampton. You are to 
understand this message as being merely for the sake of a 
message to oblige me. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Henry never sent his love to me in your last, but I send 
him mine. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXITT. 


Castle Square, Tuesday (January 24). 

My dear Cassandra, — I will give you the indulgence of a 
letter on Thursday this week, instead of Friday, but I do not 
require you to write again before Sunday, provided I may 
believe you and your finger going on quite well. Take care 
of your precious self; do not work too hard. Remember that 
Aunt Cassandras are quite as scarce as Miss Beverleys. 

I had the happiness yesterday of a letter from Charles, 
but I shall say as little about it as possible, because I know 
that excruciating Henry will have had a letter likewise, to 
make all my intelligence valueless. It was written at 
Bermuda on the 7th and 10th of December. All well, and 
Fanny still only in expectation of being otherwise. He had 
taken a small prize in his late cruise, — a French schooner, 
laden with sugar; but bad weather parted them, and she 
had not yet been heard of. His cruise ended December 1st. 
My September letter was the latest he had received. 

This day three weeks you are to be in London, and I wish 
you better weather; not but that you may have worse, for 
we have now nothing but ceaseless snow or rain and 
insufferable dirt to complain of; no tempestuous winds nor 
severity of cold. Since I wrote last we have had something 
of each, but it is not genteel to rip up old grievances. 

You used me scandalously by not mentioning Edward 
Cooper’s sermons. I tell you everything, and it is unknown 
the mysteries you conceal from me; and, to add to the rest, 
you persevere in giving a final “e” to “invalid,” thereby 
putting it out of one’s power to suppose Mrs. E. Leigh, even 
for a moment, a veteran soldier. She, good woman, is, I 
hope, destined for some further placid enjoyment of her 
own excellence in this world, for her recovery advances 
exceedingly well. 


I had this pleasant news in a letter from Bookham last 
Thursday; but as the letter was from Mary instead of her 
mother, you will guess her account was not equally good 
from home. Mrs. Cooke had been confined to her bed some 
days by illness, but was then better, and Mary wrote in 
confidence of her continuing to mend. I have desired to 
hear again soon. 

You rejoice me by what you say of Fanny. I hope she will 
not turn good-for-nothing this ever so long. We thought of 
and talked of her yesterday with sincere affection, and 
wished her a long enjoyment of all the happiness to which 
she seems born. While she gives happiness to those about 
her she is pretty sure of her own share. 

I am gratified by her having pleasure in what I write, but 
I wish the knowledge of my being exposed to her 
discerning criticism may not hurt my style, by inducing too 
great a solicitude. I begin already to weigh my words and 
sentences more than I did, and am looking about for a 
sentiment, an illustration, or a metaphor in every corner of 
the room. Could my ideas flow as fast as the rain in the 
store-closet, it would be charming. 

We have been in two or three dreadful states within the 
last week, from the melting of the snow, etc., and the 
contest between us and the closet has now ended in our 
defeat. I have been obliged to move almost everything out 
of it, and leave it to splash itself as it likes. 

You have by no means raised my curiosity after Caleb. 
My disinclination for it before was affected, but now it is 
real. I do not like the evangelicals. Of course I shall be 
delighted when I read it, like other people; but till I do I 
dislike it. 

I am sorry my verses did not bring any return from 
Edward. I was in hopes they might, but I suppose he does 
not rate them high enough. It might be partiality, but they 
seemed to me purely classical, — just like Homer and 
Virgil, Ovid and Propria que Maribus. 


I had a nice brotherly letter from Frank the other day, 
which, after an interval of nearly three weeks, was very 
welcome. No orders were come on Friday, and none were 
come yesterday, or we should have heard to-day. I had 
supposed Miss C. would share her cousin’s room here, but 
a message in this letter proves the contrary. I will make the 
garret as comfortable as I can, but the possibilities of that 
apartment are not great. 

My mother has been talking to Eliza about our future 
home, and she, making no difficulty at all of the sweetheart, 
is perfectly disposed to continue with us, but till she has 
written home for mother’s approbation cannot quite decide. 
Mother does not like to have her so far off. At Chawton she 
will be nine or ten miles nearer, which I hope will have its 
due influence. 

As for Sally, she means to play John Binns with us, in her 
anxiety to belong to our household again. Hitherto she 
appears a very good servant. 

You depend upon finding all your plants dead, I hope. 
They look very ill, I understand. 

Your silence on the subject of our ball makes me suppose 
your curiosity too great for words. We were very well 
entertained, and could have stayed longer but for the 
arrival of my list shoes to convey me home, and I did not 
like to keep them waiting in the cold. The room was 
tolerably full, and the ball opened by Miss Glyn. The Miss 
Lances had partners, Captain Dauvergne’s friend appeared 
in regimentals, Caroline Maitland had an officer to flirt 
with, and Mr. John Harrison was deputed by Captain Smith, 
being himself absent, to ask me to dance. Everything went 
well, you see, especially after we had tucked Mrs. Lance’s 
neckerchief in behind and fastened it with a pin. 

We had a very full and agreeable account of Mr. 
Hammond’s ball from Anna last night; the same fluent pen 
has sent similar information, I know, into Kent. She seems 
to have been as happy as one could wish her, and the 


complacency of her mamma in doing the honors of the 
evening must have made her pleasure almost as great. The 
grandeur of the meeting was beyond my hopes. I should 
like to have seen Anna’s looks and performance, but that 
sad cropped head must have injured the former. 

Martha pleases herself with believing that if I had kept 
her counsel you would never have heard of Dr. M.’s late 
behavior, as if the very slight manner in which I mentioned 
it could have been all on which you found your judgment. I 
do not endeavor to undeceive her, because I wish her 
happy, at all events, and know how highly she prizes 
happiness of any kind. She is, moreover, so full of kindness 
for us both, and sends you in particular so many good 
wishes about your finger, that I am willing to overlook a 
venial fault, and as Dr. M. is a clergyman, their attachment, 
however immoral, has a decorous air. Adieu, sweet You. 
This is grievous news from Spain. It is well that Dr. Moore 
was spared the knowledge of such a son’s death. 

Yours affectionately, J. Austen. 

Anna’s hand gets better and better; it begins to be too 
good for any consequence. 

We send best love to dear little Lizzy and Marianne in 
particular. 

The Portsmouth paper gave a melancholy history of a 
poor mad woman, escaped from confinement, who said her 
husband and daughter, of the name of Payne, lived at 
Ashford, in Kent. Do you own them? 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXIV. 


Castle Square, Monday (January 30). 

My dear Cassandra, — I was not much surprised 
yesterday by the agreeable surprise of your letter, and 
extremely glad to receive the assurance of your finger 
being well again. 

Here is such a wet day as never was seen. I wish the 
poor little girls had better weather for their journey; they 
must amuse themselves with watching the raindrops down 
the windows. Sackree, I suppose, feels quite broken- 
hearted. I cannot have done with the weather without 
observing how delightfully mild it is; I am sure Fanny must 
enjoy it with us. Yesterday was a very blowing day; we got 
to church, however, which we had not been able to do for 
two Sundays before. 

I am not at all ashamed about the name of the novel, 
having been guilty of no insult toward your handwriting; 
the diphthong I always saw, but knowing how fond you 
were of adding a vowel wherever you could, I attributed it 
to that alone, and the knowledge of the truth does the book 
no service; the only merit it could have was in the name of 
Caleb, which has an honest, unpretending sound, but in 
C[oe]lebs there is pedantry and affectation. Is it written 
only to classical scholars? 

I shall now try to say only what is necessary, I am weary 
of meandering; so expect a vast deal of small matter, 
concisely told, in the next two pages. 

Mrs. Cooke has been very dangerously ill, but is now, I 
hope, safe. I had a letter last week from George, Mary 
being too busy to write, and at that time the disorder was 
called of the typhus kind, and their alarm considerable, but 
yesterday brought me a much better account from Mary, 
the origin of the complaint being now ascertained to be 


bilious, and the strong medicines requisite promising to be 
effectual. Mrs. E. L. is so much recovered as to get into the 
dressing-room every day. 

A letter from Hamstall gives us the history of Sir Tho. 
Williams’s return. The Admiral, whoever he might he, took 
a fancy to the “Neptune,” and having only a worn-out 74 to 
offer in lieu of it, Sir Tho. declined such a command, and is 
come home passenger. Lucky man! to have so fair an 
opportunity of escape. I hope his wife allows herself to be 
happy on the occasion, and does not give all her thoughts 
to being nervous. 

A great event happens this week at Hamstall in young 
Edward’s removal to school. He is going to Rugby, and is 
very happy in the idea of it; I wish his happiness may last, 
but it will be a great change to become a raw school-boy 
from being a pompous sermon-writer and a domineering 
brother. It will do him good, I dare say. 

Caroline has had a great escape from being burnt to 
death lately. As her husband gives the account, we must 
believe it true. Miss Murden is gone, — called away by the 
critical state of Mrs. Pottinger who has had another severe 
stroke, and is without sense or speech. Miss Murden 
wishes to return to Southampton if circumstances suit, but 
it must be very doubtful. 

We have been obliged to turn away Cholles, he grew so 
very drunken and negligent, and we have a man in his 
place called Thomas. 


Martha desires me to communicate something 
concerning herself which she knows will give you pleasure, 
as affording her very particular satisfaction, — it is that she 
is to be in town this spring with Mrs. Dundas. I need not 
dilate on the subject. You understand enough of the whys 
and wherefores to enter into her feelings, and to be 
conscious that of all possible arrangements it is the one 


most acceptable to her. She goes to Barton on leaving us, 
and the family remove to town in April. 

What you tell me of Miss Sharpe is quite new, and 
surprises me a little; I feel, however, as you do. She is born, 
poor thing! to struggle with evil, and her continuing with 
Miss B. is, I hope, a proof that matters are not always so 
very bad between them as her letters sometimes represent. 

Jenny’s marriage I had heard of, and supposed you would 
do so too from Steventon, as I knew you _ were 
corresponding with Mary at the time. I hope she will not 
sully the respectable name she now bears. 

Your plan for Miss Curling is uncommonly considerate 
and friendly, and such as she must surely jump at. Edward’s 
going round by Steventon, as I understand he promises to 
do, can be no reasonable objection; Mrs. J. Austen’s 
hospitality is just of the kind to enjoy such a visitor. 

We were very glad to know Aunt Fanny was in the 
country when we read of the fire. Pray give my best 
compliments to the Mrs. Finches, if they are at Gm. I am 
sorry to find that Sir J. Moore has a mother living, but 
though a very heroic son he might not be a very necessary 
one to her happiness. Deacon Morrell may be more to Mrs. 
Morrell. 

I wish Sir John had united something of the Christian 
with the hero in his death. Thank heaven! we have had no 
one to care for particularly among the troops, — no one, in 
fact, nearer to us than Sir John himself. Col. Maitland is 
safe and well; his mother and sisters were of course 
anxious about him, but there is no entering much into the 
solicitudes of that family. 

My mother is well, and gets out when she can with the 
same enjoyment, and apparently the same strength, as 
hitherto. She hopes you will not omit begging Mrs. Seward 
to get the garden cropped for us, supposing she leaves the 
house too early to make the garden any object to herself. 
We are very desirous of receiving your account of the 


house, for your observations will have a motive which can 
leave nothing to conjecture and suffer nothing from want of 
memory. For one’s own dear self, one ascertains and 
remembers everything. 

Lady Sondes is an impudent woman to come back into 
her old neighborhood again; I suppose she pretends never 
to have married before, and wonders how her father and 
mother came to have her christened Lady Sondes. 

The store-closet, I hope, will never do so again, for much 
of the evil is proved to have proceeded from the gutter 
being choked up, and we have had it cleared. We had 
reason to rejoice in the child’s absence at the time of the 
thaw, for the nursery was not habitable. We hear of similar 
disasters from almost everybody. 

No news from Portsmouth. We are very patient. Mrs. 
Charles Fowle desires to be kindly remembered to you. She 
is warmly interested in my brother and his family. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 
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Sloane St., Thursday (April 18, 1811). 

My dear Cassandra, — I have so many little matters to 
tell you of, that I cannot wait any longer before I begin to 
put them down. I spent Tuesday in Bentinck Street. The 
Cookes called here and took me back, and it was quite a 
Cooke day, for the Miss Rolles paid a visit while I was there, 
and Sam Arnold dropped in to tea. 


The badness of the weather disconcerted an excellent 
plan of mine, — that of calling on Miss Beckford again; but 
from the middle of the day it rained incessantly. Mary and I, 
after disposing of her father and mother, went to the 
Liverpool Museum and the British Gallery, and I had some 
amusement at each, though my preference for men and 
women always inclines me to attend more to the company 
than the sight. 

Mrs. Cooke regrets very much that she did not see you 
when you called; it was owing to a blunder among the 
servants, for she did not know of our visit till we were gone. 
She seems tolerably well, but the nervous part of her 
complaint, I fear, increases, and makes her more and more 
unwilling to part with Mary. 

I have proposed to the latter that she should go to 
Chawton with me, on the supposition of my travelling the 
Guildford road, and she, I do believe, would be glad to do 
it, but perhaps it may be impossible; unless a brother can 
be at home at that time, it certainly must. George comes to 
them to-day. 

I did not see Theo. till late on Tuesday; he was gone to 
Ilford, but he came back in time to show his usual nothing- 
meaning, harmless, heartless civility. Henry, who had been 
confined the whole day to the bank, took me in his way 


home, and, after putting life and wit into the party for a 
quarter of an hour, put himself and his sister into a hackney 
coach. 

I bless my stars that I have done with Tuesday. But, alas! 
Wednesday was likewise a day of great doings, for Manon 
and I took our walk to Grafton House, and I have a good 
deal to say on that subject. 

I am sorry to tell you that I am getting very extravagant, 
and spending all my money, and, what is worse for you, I 
have been spending yours too; for in a linendraper’s shop 
to which I went for checked muslin, and for which I was 
obliged to give seven shillings a yard, I was tempted by a 
pretty-colored muslin, and bought ten yards of it on the 
chance of your liking it; but at the same time, if it should 
not suit you, you must not think yourself at all obliged to 
take it; it is only 3s. 6d. per yard, and I should not in the 
least mind keeping the whole. In texture it is just what we 
prefer, but its resemblance to green crewels, I must own, is 
not great, for the pattern is a small red spot. And now I 
believe I have done all my commissions except Wedgwood. 

I liked my walk very much; it was shorter than I had 
expected, and the weather was delightful. We set off 
immediately after breakfast, and must have reached 
Grafton House by half-past eleven; but when we entered 
the shop the whole counter was thronged, and we waited 
full half an hour before we could be attended to. When we 
were served, however, I was very well satisfied with my 
purchases, — my bugle trimming at 2s. 4d. and three pair 
silk stockings for a little less than 12s. a pair. 

In my way back who should I meet but Mr. Moore, just 
come from Beckenham. I believe he would have passed me 
if I had not made him stop, but we were delighted to meet. 
I soon found, however, that he had nothing new to tell me, 
and then I let him go. 

Miss Burton has made me a very pretty little bonnet, and 
now nothing can satisfy me but I must have a straw hat, of 


the riding-hat shape, like Mrs. Tilson’s; and a young woman 
in this neighborhood is actually making me one. I am really 
very shocking, but it will not be dear at a guinea. Our 
pelisses are 17s. each; she charges only 8s. for the making, 
but the buttons seem expensive, — are expensive, I might 
have said, for the fact is plain enough. 

We drank tea again yesterday with the Tilsons, and met 
the Smiths. I find all these little parties very pleasant. I like 
Mrs. S.; Miss Beaty is good-humor itself, and does not seem 
much besides. We spend to-morrow evening with them, and 
are to meet the Coln. and Mrs. Cantelo Smith you have 
been used to hear of, and, if she is in good humor, are likely 
to have excellent singing. 


To-night I might have been at the play; Henry had kindly 
planned our going together to the Lyceum, but I have a 
cold which I should not like to make worse before Saturday, 
so I stay within all this day. 

Eliza is walking out by herself. She has plenty of business 
on her hands just now, for the day of the party is settled, 
and drawing near. Above eighty people are invited for next 
Tuesday evening, and there is to be some very good music, 
— five professionals, three of them glee singers, besides 
amateurs. Fanny will listen to this. One of the hirelings is a 
Capital on the harp, from which I expect great pleasure. 
The foundation of the party was a dinner to Henry Egerton 
and Henry Walter, but the latter leaves town the day 
before. I am sorry, as I wished her prejudice to be done 
away, but should have been more sorry if there had been no 
invitation. 

I am a wretch, to be so occupied with all these things as 
to seem to have no thoughts to give to people and 
circumstances which really supply a far more lasting 
interest, — the society in which you are; but I do think of 
you all, I assure you, and want to know all about everybody, 


and especially about your visit to the W. Friars; mais le 
moyen not to be occupied by one’s own concerns? 

Saturday. — Frank is superseded in the “Caledonia.” 
Henry brought us this news yesterday from Mr. Daysh, and 
he heard at the same time that Charles may be in England 
in the course of a month. Sir Edward Pollen succeeds Lord 
Gambier in his command, and some captain of his succeeds 
Frank; and I believe the order is already gone out. Henry 
means to inquire further to-day. He wrote to Mary on the 
occasion. This is something to think of. Henry is convinced 
that he will have the offer of something else, but does not 
think it will be at all incumbent on him to accept it; and 
then follows, what will he do? and where will he live? 

I hope to hear from you to-day. How are you as to health, 
strength, looks, etc.? I had a very comfortable account from 
Chawton yesterday. 

If the weather permits, Eliza and I walk into London this 
morning. She is in want of chimney lights for Tuesday, and I 
of an ounce of darning-cotton. She has resolved not to 
venture to the play to-night. The D’Entraigues and Comte 
Julien cannot come to the party, which was at first a grief, 
but she has since supplied herself so well with performers 
that it is of no consequence; their not coming has produced 
our going to them to-morrow evening, which I like the idea 
of. It will be amusing to see the ways of a French circle. 

I wrote to Mrs. Hill a few days ago, and have received a 
most kind and satisfactory answer. Any time the first week 
in May exactly suits her, and therefore I consider my going 
as tolerably fixed. I shall leave Sloane Street on the 1st or 
2d, and be ready for James on the Qth, and, if his plan 
alters, I can take care of myself. I have explained my views 
here, and everything is smooth and pleasant; and Eliza 
talks kindly of conveying me to Streatham. 

We met the Tilsons yesterday evening, but the singing 
Smiths sent an excuse, which put our Mrs. Smith out of 
humor. 


We are come back, after a good dose of walking and 
coaching, and I have the pleasure of your letter. I wish I 
had James’s verses, but they were left at Chawton. When I 
return thither, if Mrs. K. will give me leave, I will send them 
to her. 

Our first object to-day was Henrietta St., to consult with 
Henry in consequence of a very unlucky change of the play 
for this very night,—’Hamlet” instead of “King John,” — 
and we are to go on Monday to “Macbeth” instead; but it is 
a disappointment to us both. 

Love to all. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jane. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXVI. 


Sloane St., Thursday (April 25). 

My dearest Cassandra, — I can return the compliment by 
thanking you for the unexpected pleasure of your letter 
yesterday, and as I like unexpected pleasure, it made me 
very happy; and, indeed, you need not apologize for your 
letter in any respect, for it is all very fine, but not too fine, I 
hope, to be written again, or something like it. 

I think Edward will not suffer much longer from heat; by 
the look of things this morning I suspect the weather is 
rising into the balsamic north-east. It has been hot here, as 
you may suppose, since it was so hot with you, but I have 
not suffered from it at all, nor felt it in such a degree as to 
make me imagine it would be anything in the country. 
Everybody has talked of the heat, but I set it all down to 
London. 

I give you joy of our new nephew, and hope if he ever 
comes to be hanged it will not be till we are too old to care 
about it. It is a great comfort to have it so safely and 
speedily over. The Miss Curlings must be hard worked in 
writing so many letters, but the novelty of it may 
recommend it to them; mine was from Miss Eliza, and she 
says that my brother may arrive to-day. 


No, indeed, I am never too busy to think of S. and S. I 
can no more forget it than a mother can forget her sucking 
child; and I am much obliged to you for your inquiries. I 
have had two sheets to correct, but the last only brings us 
to Willoughby’s first appearance. Mrs. K. regrets in the 
most flattering manner that she must wait till May, but I 
have scarcely a hope of its being out in June. Henry does 
not neglect it; he has hurried the printer, and says he will 


see him again to-day. It will not stand still during his 
absence, it will be sent to Eliza. 

The Incomes remain as they were, but I will get them 
altered if I can. I am very much gratified by Mrs. K.’s 
interest in it; and whatever may be the event of it as to my 
credit with her, sincerely wish her curiosity could be 
satisfied sooner than is now probable. I think she will like 
my Elinor, but cannot build on anything else. 

Our party went off extremely well. There were many 
solicitudes, alarms, and vexations beforehand, of course, 
but at last everything was quite right. The rooms were 
dressed up with flowers, etc., and looked very pretty. A 
glass for the mantelpiece was lent by the man who is 
making their own. Mr. Egerton and Mr. Walter came at half- 
past five, and the festivities began with a pair of very fine 
soles. 


Yes, Mr. Walter — for he postponed his leaving London 
on purpose — which did not give much pleasure at the 
time, any more than the circumstance from which it rose, 
— his calling on Sunday and being asked by Henry to take 
the family dinner on that day, which he did; but it is all 
smoothed over now, and she likes him very well. 

At half-past seven arrived the musicians in two hackney 
coaches, and by eight the lordly company began to appear. 
Among the earliest were George and Mary Cooke, and I 
spent the greatest part of the evening very pleasantly with 
them. The drawing-room being soon hotter than we liked, 
we placed ourselves in the connecting passage, which was 
comparatively cool, and gave us all the advantage of the 
music at a pleasant distance, as well as that of the first 
view of every new-comer. 

I was quite surrounded by acquaintance, especially 
gentlemen; and what with Mr. Hampson, Mr. Seymour, Mr. 
W. Knatchbull, Mr. Guillemarde, Mr. Cure, a Captain 
Simpson, brother to the Captain Simpson, besides Mr. 


Walter and Mr. Egerton, in addition to the Cookes, and Miss 
Beckford, and Miss Middleton, I had quite as much upon 
my hands as I could do. 

Poor Miss B. has been suffering again from her old 
complaint, and looks thinner than ever. She certainly goes 
to Cheltenham the beginning of June. We were all delight 
and cordiality, of course. Miss M. seems very happy, but has 
not beauty enough to figure in London. 

Including everybody we were sixty-six, — which was 
considerably more than Eliza had expected, and quite 
enough to fill the back drawing-room and leave a few to be 
scattered about in the other and in the passage. 

The music was extremely good. It opened (tell Fanny) 
with “Poike de Parp pirs praise pof Prapela;” and of the 
other glees I remember, “In peace love tunes,” “ Rosabelle,” 
“The Red Cross Knight,” and “Poor Insect.” Between the 
songs were lessons on the harp, or harp and pianoforte 
together; and the harp-player was Wiepart, whose name 
seems famous, though new to me. There was one female 
singer, a short Miss Davis, all in blue, bringing up for the 
public line, whose voice was said to be very fine indeed; 
and all the performers gave great satisfaction by doing 
what they were paid for, and giving themselves no airs. No 
amateur could be persuaded to do anything. 

The house was not clear till after twelve. If you wish to 
hear more of it, you must put your questions, but I seem 
rather to have exhausted than spared the subject. 

This said Captain Simpson told us, on the authority of 
some other Captain just arrived from Halifax, that Charles 
was bringing the “Cleopatra” home, and that she was 
probably by this time in the Channel; but as Captain S. was 
certainly in liquor, we must not quite depend on it. It must 
give one a sort of expectation, however, and will prevent 
my writing to him any more. I would rather he should not 
reach England till I am at home, and the Steventon party 
gone. 


My mother and Martha both write with great satisfaction 
of Anna’s behavior. She is quite an Anna with variations, 
but she cannot have reached her last, for that is always the 
most flourishing and showy; she is at about her third or 
fourth, which are generally simple and pretty. 

Your lilacs are in leaf, ours are in bloom. The horse- 
chestnuts are quite out, and the elms almost. I had a 
pleasant walk in Kensington Gardens on Sunday with 
Henry, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Tilson; everything was fresh and 
beautiful. 

We did go to the play, after all, on Saturday. We went to 
the Lyceum, and saw the “Hypocrite,” an old play taken 
from Moliére’s “Tartuffe,” and were well entertained. 
Dowton and Mathews were the good actors; Mrs. Edwin 
was the heroine, and her performance is just what it used 
to be. I have no chance of seeing Mrs. Siddons; she did act 
on Monday, but as Henry was told by the box-keeper that 
he did not think she would, the plans, and all thought of it, 
were given up. I should particularly have liked seeing her 
in “Constance,” and could swear at her with little effort for 
disappointing me. 

Henry has been to the Water-Color Exhibition, which 
opened on Monday, and is to meet us there again some 
morning. If Eliza cannot go (and she has a cold at present), 
Miss Beaty will be invited to be my companion. Henry 
leaves town on Sunday afternoon, but he means to write 
soon himself to Edward, and will tell his own plans. 

The tea is this moment setting out. 

Do not have your colored muslin unless you really want 
it, because I am afraid I could not send it to the coach 
without giving trouble here. 

Eliza caught her cold on Sunday in our way to the 
D’Entraigues. The horses actually gibbed on this side of 
Hyde Park Gate: a load of fresh gravel made it a formidable 
hill to them, and they refused the collar; I believe there was 
a sore shoulder to irritate. Eliza was frightened, and we got 


out, and were detained in the evening air several minutes. 
The cold is in her chest, but she takes care of herself, and I 
hope it may not last long. 

This engagement prevented Mr. Walter’s staying late, — 
he had his coffee and went away. Eliza enjoyed her evening 
very much, and means to cultivate the acquaintance; and I 
see nothing to dislike in them but their taking quantities of 
snuff. Monsieur, the old Count, is a very fine-looking man, 
with quiet manners, good enough for an Englishman, and, I 
believe, is a man of great information and taste. He has 
some fine paintings, which delighted Henry as much as the 
son’s music gratified Eliza; and among them a miniature of 
Philip V. of Spain, Louis XIV.’s grandson, which exactly 
suited my capacity. Count Julien’s performance is very 
wonderful. 

We met only Mrs. Latouche and Miss East, and we are 
just now engaged to spend next Sunday evening at Mrs. 
L.’s, and to meet the D’Entraigues, but M. le Comte must 
do without Henry. If he would but speak English, I would 
take to him. 

Have you ever mentioned the leaving off tea to Mrs. K.? 
Eliza has just spoken of it again. The benefit she has found 
from it in sleeping has been very great. 

I shall write soon to Catherine to fix my day, which will 
be Thursday. We have no engagement but for Sunday. 
Eliza’s cold makes quiet advisable. Her party is mentioned 
in this morning’s paper. I am sorry to hear of poor Fanny’s 
state. From that quarter, I suppose, is to be the alloy of her 
happiness. I will have no more to Say. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


Give my love particularly to my goddaughter. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


XXXVII. 


Sloane St., Tuesday. 

My dear Cassandra, — I had sent off my letter yesterday 
before yours came, which I was sorry for; but as Eliza has 
been so good as to get me a frank, your questions shall be 
answered without much further expense to you. 

The best direction to Henry at Oxford will be “The Blue 
Boar, Cornmarket.” 

I do not mean to provide another trimming for my 
pelisse, for I am determined to spend no more money; so I 
shall wear it as it is, longer than I ought, and then — I do 
not know. 

My head-dress was a bugle-band like the border to my 
gown, and a flower of Mrs. Tilson’s. I depended upon 
hearing something of the evening from Mr. W. K., and am 
very well satisfied with his notice of me—”A pleasing- 
looking young woman” — that must do; one cannot pretend 
to anything better now; thankful to have it continued a few 
years longer! 

It gives me sincere pleasure to hear of Mrs. Knight’s 
having had a tolerable night at last, but upon this occasion 
I wish she had another name, for the two nights jingle very 
much. 

We have tried to get “Self-control,” but in vain. I should 
like to know what her estimate is, but am always half afraid 
of finding a clever novel too clever, and of finding my own 
story and my own people all forestalled. 

Eliza has just received a few lines from Henry to assure 
her of the good conduct of his mare. He slept at Uxbridge 
on Sunday, and wrote from Wheatfield. 

We were not claimed by Hans Place yesterday, but are to 
dine there to-day. Mr. Tilson called in the evening, but 


otherwise we were quite alone all day; and after having 
been out a good deal, the change was very pleasant. 

I like your opinion of Miss Atten much better than I 
expected, and have now hopes of her staying a whole 
twelvemonth. By this time I suppose she is hard at it, 
governing away. Poor creature! I pity her, though they are 
my nieces. 

Oh! yes, I remember Miss Emma Plumbtree’s local 
consequence perfectly. 


Iam ina dilemma, for want of an Emma, 
Escaped from the lips of Henry Gipps. 


But, really, I was never much more put to it than in 
continuing an answer to Fanny’s former message. What is 
there to be said on the subject? Pery pell, or pare pey? or 
po; or at the most, Pi, pope, pey, pike, pit. 

I congratulate Edward on the Weald of Kent Canal Bill 
being put off till another Session, as I have just had the 
pleasure of reading. There is always something to be hoped 
from delay. 


Between Session and Session 
The first Prepossession 

May rouse up the Nation, 
And the villanous Bill 

May be forced to lie still 
Against wicked men’s will. 


There is poetry for Edward and his daughter. I am afraid 
I shall not have any for you. 

I forgot to tell you in my last that our cousin Miss Payne 
called in on Saturday, and was persuaded to stay dinner. 
She told us a great deal about her friend Lady Cath. 


Brecknell, who is most happily married, and Mr. Brecknell 
is very religious, and has got black whiskers. 

I am glad to think that Edward has a tolerable day for his 
drive to Goodnestone, and very glad to hear of his kind 
promise of bringing you to town. I hope everything will 
arrange itself favorably. The 16th is now to be Mrs. 
Dundas’s day. 

I mean, if I can, to wait for your return before I have my 
new gown made up, from a notion of their making up to 
more advantage together; and as I find the muslin is not so 
wide as it used to be, some contrivance may be necessary. I 
expect the skirt to require one-half breadth cut in gores, 
besides two whole breadths. 

Eliza has not yet quite resolved on inviting Anna, but I 
think she will. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane. 


XXXVIITI. 


Chawton, Wednesday (May 29). 

It was a mistake of mine, my dear Cassandra, to talk of a 
tenth child at Hamstall. I had forgot there were but eight 
already. 

Your inquiry after my uncle and aunt were most happily 
timed, for the very same post brought an account of them. 
They are again at Gloucester House enjoying fresh air, 
which they seem to have felt the want of in Bath, and are 
tolerably well, but not more than tolerable. My aunt does 
not enter into particulars, but she does not write in spirits, 
and we imagine that she has never entirely got the better 
of her disorder in the winter. Mrs. Welby takes her out 
airing in her barouche, which gives her a headache, — a 
comfortable proof, I suppose, of the uselessness of the new 
carriage when they have got it. 

You certainly must have heard before I can tell you that 
Col. Orde has married our cousin Margt. Beckford, the 
Marchess. of Douglas’s sister. The papers say that her 
father disinherits her, but I think too well of an Orde to 
suppose that she has not a handsome independence of her 
own. 





e 


e, from the Garden 





Chawton Cotta 
Letters, 172 


The chickens are all alive and fit for the table, but we 
save them for something grand. Some of the flower seeds 
are coming up very well, but your mignonette makes a 
wretched appearance. Miss Benn has been equally unlucky 
as to hers. She had seed from four different people, and 
none of it comes up. Our young piony at the foot of the fir- 
tree has just blown and looks very handsome, and the 
whole of the shrubbery border will soon be very gay with 
pinks and sweet-williams, in addition to the columbines 
already in bloom. The syringas, too, are coming out. We are 
likely to have a great crop of Orleans plums, but not many 
greengages — on the standard scarcely any, three or four 
dozen, perhaps, against the wall. I believe I told you 
differently when I first came home, but I can now judge 
better than I could then. 

I have had a medley and satisfactory letter this morning 
from the husband and wife at Cowes; and in consequence 
of what is related of their plans, we have been talking over 


the possibility of inviting them here in their way from 
Steventon, which is what one should wish to do, and is, I 
dare say, what they expect, but, supposing Martha to be at 
home, it does not seem a very easy thing to accommodate 
so large a party. My mother offers to give up her room to 
Frank and Mary, but there will then be only the best for two 
maids and three children. 

They go to Steventon about the 22d, and I guess — for it 
is quite a guess — will stay there from a fortnight to three 
weeks. 

I must not venture to press Miss Sharpe’s coming at 
present; we may hardly be at liberty before August. 

Poor John Bridges! we are very sorry for his situation and 
for the distress of the family. Lady B., is in one way severely 
tried. And our own dear brother suffers a great deal, I dare 
say, on the occasion. 

I have not much to say of ourselves. Anna is nursing a 
cold caught in the arbor at Faringdon, that she may be able 
to keep her engagement to Maria M. this evening, when I 
suppose she will make it worse. 

She did not return from Faringdon till Sunday, when H. 
B. walked home with her, and drank tea here. She was with 
the Prowtings almost all Monday. She went to learn to 
make feather trimmings of Miss Anna, and they kept her to 
dinner, which was rather lucky, as we were called upon to 
meet Mrs. and Miss Terry the same evening at the 
Digweeds; and though Anna was of course invited too, I 
think it always safest to keep her away from the family, lest 
she should be doing too little or too much. 

Mrs. Terry, Mary, and Robert, with my aunt Harding and 
her daughter, came from Dummer for a day and a night, — 
all very agreeable and very much delighted with the new 
house and with Chawton in general. 

We sat upstairs, and had thunder and lightning as usual. 
I never knew such a spring for thunderstorms as it has 
been. Thank God! we have had no bad ones here. I thought 


myself in luck to have my uncomfortable feelings shared by 
the mistress of the house, as that procured blinds and 
candles. It had been excessively hot the whole day. Mrs. 
Harding is a good-looking woman, but not much like Mrs. 
Toke, inasmuch as she is very brown and has scarcely any 
teeth; she seems to have some of Mrs. Toke’s civility. Miss 
H. is an elegant, pleasing, pretty-looking girl, about 
nineteen, I suppose, or nineteen and a half, or nineteen and 
a quarter, with flowers in her head and music at her finger- 
ends. She plays very well indeed. I have seldom heard 
anybody with more pleasure. They were at Godington four 
or five years ago. My cousin Flora Long was there last year. 

My name is Diana. How does Fanny like it? What a 
change in the weather! We have a fire again now. 

Harriet Benn sleeps at the Great House to-night, and 
spends to-morrow with us; and the plan is that we should 
all walk with her to drink tea at Faringdon, for her mother 
is now recovered; but the state of the weather is not very 
promising at present. 

Miss Benn has been returned to her cottage since the 
beginning of last week, and has now just got another girl; 
she comes from Alton. For many days Miss B. had nobody 
with her but her niece Elizabeth, who was delighted to be 
her visitor and her maid. They both dined here on Saturday 
while Anna was at Faringdon; and last night an accidental 
meeting and a sudden impulse produced Miss Benn and 
Maria Middleton at our tea-table. 

If you have not heard it is very fit you should, that Mr. 
Harrison has had the living of Fareham given him by the 
Bishop, and is going to reside there; and now it is said that 
Mr. Peach (beautiful wiseacre) wants to have the curacy of 
Overton, and if he does leave Wootton, James Digweed 
wishes to go there. Fare you well. 

Yours affectionately, Jane Austen. 

The chimneys at the Great House are done. Mr. Prowting 
has opened a gravel-pit, very conveniently for my mother, 


just at the mouth of the approach to his house; but it looks 


a little as if he meant to catch all his company. Tolerable 
gravel. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


XXXIX. 


Chawton, Thursday (June 6). 

By this time, my dearest Cassandra, you know Martha’s 
plans. I was rather disappointed, I confess, to find that she 
could not leave town till after ye 24th, as I had hoped to see 
you here the week before. The delay, however, is not great, 
and everything seems generally arranging itself for your 
return very comfortably. 

I found Henry perfectly predisposed to bring you to 
London if agreeable to yourself; he has not fixed his day for 
going into Kent, but he must be back again before ye 20th. 
You may therefore think with something like certainty of 
the close of your Godmersham visit, and will have, I 
suppose, about a week for Sloane Street. He travels in his 
gig, and should the weather be tolerable I think you must 
have a delightful journey. 

I have given up all idea of Miss Sharpe’s travelling with 
you and Martha, for though you are both all compliance 
with my scheme, yet as you knock off a week from the end 
of her visit, and Martha rather more from the beginning, 
the thing is out of the question. 

I have written to her to say that after the middle of July 
we shall be happy to receive her, and I have added a 
welcome if she could make her way hither directly, but I do 
not expect that she will. I have also sent our invitation to 
Cowes. 

We are very sorry for the disappointment you have all 
had in Lady B.’s illness; but a division of the proposed party 
is with you by this time, and I hope may have brought you a 
better account of the rest. 


Give my love and thanks to Harriot, who has written me 
charming things of your looks, and diverted me very much 


by poor Mrs. C. Milles’s continued perplexity. 

I had a few lines from Henry on Tuesday to prepare us 
for himself and his friend, and by the time that I had made 
the sumptuous provision of a neck of mutton on the 
occasion, they drove into the court; but lest you should not 
immediately recollect in how many hours a neck of mutton 
may be certainly procured, I add that they came a little 
after twelve, — both tall and well, and in their different 
degrees agreeable. 

It was a visit of only twenty-four hours, but very pleasant 
while it lasted. Mr. Tilson took a sketch of the Great House 
before dinner, and after dinner we all three walked to 
Chawton Park, meaning to go into it, but it was too dirty, 
and we were obliged to keep on the outside. Mr. Tilson 
admired the trees very much, but grieved that they should 
not be turned into money. 

My mother’s cold is better, and I believe she only wants 
dry weather to be very well. It was a great distress to her 
that Anna should be absent during her uncle’s visit, a 
distress which I could not share. She does not return from 
Faringdon till this evening, and I doubt not has had plenty 
of the miscellaneous, unsettled sort of happiness which 
seems to suit her best. We hear from Miss Benn, who was 
on the Common with the Prowtings, that she was very 
much admired by the gentlemen in general. 

I like your new bonnets exceedingly; yours is a shape 
which always looks well, and I think Fanny’s particularly 
becoming to her. 

On Monday I had the pleasure of receiving, unpacking, 
and approving our Wedgwood ware. It all came very safely, 
and upon the whole is a good match, though I think they 
might have allowed us rather larger leaves, especially in 
such a year of fine foliage as this. One is apt to suppose 
that the woods about Birmingham must be blighted. There 
was no bill with the goods, but that shall not screen them 
from being paid. I mean to ask Martha to settle the 


account. It will be quite in her way, for she is just now 
sending my mother a breakfast-set from the same place. 

I hope it will come by the wagon to-morrow; it is 
certainly what we want, and I long to know what it is like, 
and as I am sure Martha has great pleasure in making the 
present, I will not have any regret. We have considerable 
dealings with the wagons at present: a hamper of port and 
brandy from Southampton is now in the kitchen. 

Your answer about the Miss Plumbtrees proves you as 
fine a Daniel as ever Portia was; for I maintained Emma to 
be the eldest. 


We began pease on Sunday, but our gatherings are very 
small, not at all like the gathering in the “Lady of the 
Lake.” Yesterday I had the agreeable surprise of finding 
several scarlet strawberries quite ripe; had you been at 
home, this would have been a pleasure lost. There are more 
gooseberries and fewer currants than I thought at first. We 
must buy currants for our wine. 

The Digweeds are gone down to see the Stephen Terrys 
at Southampton, and catch the King’s birthday at 
Portsmouth. Miss Papillon called on us yesterday, looking 
handsomer than ever. Maria Middleton and Miss Benn dine 
here to-morrow. 

We are not to enclose any more letters to Abingdon 
Street, as perhaps Martha has told you. 

I had just left off writing and put on my things for 
walking to Alton, when Anna and her friend Harriot called 
in their way thither; so we went together. Their business 
was to provide mourning against the King’s death, and my 
mother has had a bombazine bought for her. I am not sorry 
to be back again, for the young ladies had a great deal to 
do, and without much method in doing it. 

Anna does not come home till to-morrow morning. She 
has written I find to Fanny, but there does not seem to be a 


great deal to relate of Tuesday. I had hoped there might be 
dancing. 

Mrs. Budd died on Sunday evening. I saw her two days 
before her death, and thought it must happen soon. She 
suffered much from weakness and restlessness almost to 
the last. Poor little Harriot seems truly grieved. You have 
never mentioned Harry; how is he? 

With love to you all, 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq., 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 


XL. 


Chawton, Friday january 29, 1813). 

I hope you received my little parcel by J. Bond on 
Wednesday evening, my dear Cassandra, and that you will 
be ready to hear from me again on Sunday, for I feel that I 
must write to you to-day. I want to tell you that I have got 
my own darling child from London. On Wednesday I 
received one copy sent down by Falkener, with three lines 
from Henry to say that he had given another to Charles and 
sent a third by the coach to Godmersham.... The 
advertisement is in our paper to-day for the first time: 18s. 
He shall ask 1/. 1s. for my two next, and 1/. 8s. for my 
stupidest of all. Miss B. dined with us on the very day of the 
book’s coming, and in the evening we fairly set at it, and 
read half the first vol. to her, prefacing that, having 
intelligence from Henry that such a work would soon 
appear, we had desired him to send it whenever it came 
out, and I believe it passed with her unsuspected. She was 
amused, poor soul! That she could not help, you know, with 
two such people to lead the way; but she really does seem 
to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I think her as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print, and how I 
Shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least, I 
do not know. There are a few typical errors; and a “said 
he,” or a “said she,” would sometimes make the dialogue 
more immediately clear; but “I do not write for such dull 
elves” as have not a great deal of ingenuity themselves. The 
second volume is shorter than I could wish, but the 
difference is not so much in reality as in look, there being a 
larger proportion of narrative in that part. I have lop’t and 
crop’t so successfully, however, that I imagine it must be 
rather shorter than “Sense and Sensibility” altogether. Now 
I will try and write of something else. 


XLI. 


Chawton, Thursday (February 4). 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter was truly welcome, 
and I am much obliged to you for all your praise; it came at 
a right time, for I had had some fits of disgust. Our second 
evening’s reading to Miss B. had not pleased me so well, 
but I believe something must be attributed to my mother’s 
too rapid way of getting on: though she _ perfectly 
understands the characters herself, she cannot speak as 
they ought. Upon the whole, however, I am quite vain 
enough and well satisfied enough. The work is rather too 
light and bright and sparkling: it wants shade; it wants to 
be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of 
sense, if it could be had; if not, of solemn specious 
nonsense, about something unconnected with the story, — 
an essay on writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the 
history of Buonaparte, or something that would form a 
contrast, and bring the reader with increased delight to the 
playfulness and epigrammatism of the general style.... The 
greatest blunder in the printing that I have met with is in 
page 220, v. 3, where two speeches are made into one. 
There might as well be no suppers at Longbourn; but I 
suppose it was the remains of Mrs. Bennet’s old Meryton 
habits. 


XLII. 


February. 

This will be a quick return for yours, my dear Cassandra. 
I doubt its having much else to recommend it; but there is 
no saying: it may turn out to be a very long and delightful 
letter. I am exceedingly pleased that you can say what you 
do, after having gone through the whole work, and Fanny’s 
praise is very gratifying. My hopes were tolerably strong of 
her, but nothing like a certainty. Her liking Darcy and 
Elizabeth is enough. She might hate all the others, if she 
would. I have her opinion under her own hand this 
morning; but your transcript of it, which I read first, was 
not, and is not, the less acceptable. To me it is of course all 
praise, but the more exact truth which she sends you is 
good enough.... Our party on Wednesday was not 
unagreeable, though we wanted a master of the house less 
anxious and fidgety, and more conversable. Upon Mrs. — 
—’s mentioning that she had sent the rejected addresses to 
Mrs. H., I began talking to her a little about them, and 
expressed my hope of their having amused her. Her answer 
was, “Oh dear, yes, very much, very droll indeed, the 
opening of the house, and the striking up of the fiddles!” 
What she meant, poor woman, who shall say? I sought no 
farther. As soon as a whist-party was formed, and a round 
table threatened, I made my mother an excuse and came 
away, leaving just as many for their round table as there 
were at Mrs. Grant’s. I wish they might be as agreeable a 
set. My mother is very well, and finds great amusement in 
glove-knitting, and at present wants no other work. We 
quite run over with books. She has got Sir John Carr’s 
“Travels in Spain,” and I am reading a Society octavo, an 
“Essay on the Military Police and Institutions of the British 
Empire,” by Capt. Pasley of the Engineers, — a book which 


I protested against at first, but which upon trial I find 
delightfully written and highly entertaining. I am as much 
in love with the author as I ever was with Clarkson or 
Buchanan, or even the two Mr. Smiths of the city. The first 
soldier I ever sighed for; but he does write with 
extraordinary force and _ spirit. Yesterday, moreover, 
brought us “Mrs. Grant’s Letters,” with Mr. White’s 
compliments; but I have disposed of them, compliments and 
all, to Miss P,, and amongst so many readers or retainers of 
books as we have in Chawton, I dare say there will be no 
difficulty in getting rid of them for another fortnight, if 
necessary. I have disposed of Mrs. Grant for the second 
fortnight to Mrs. —— . It can make no difference to her 
which of the twenty-six fortnights in the year the three vols. 
lie on her table. I have been applied to for information as to 
the oath taken in former times of Bell, Book, and Candle, 
but have none to give. Perhaps you may be able to learn 
something of its origin where you now are. Ladies who read 
those enormous great stupid thick quarto volumes which 
one always sees in the breakfast-parlor there must be 
acquainted with everything in the world. I detest a quarto. 
Captain Pasley’s book is too good for their society. They will 
not understand a man who condenses his thoughts into an 
octavo. I have learned from Sir J. Carr that there is no 
Government House at Gibraltar. I must alter it to the 
Commissioner’s. 


XLII. 


Sloane Street, Thursday, May 20. 

My dear Cassandra, — Before I say anything else, I claim 
a paper full of halfpence on the drawing-room mantelpiece; 
I put them there myself, and forgot to bring them with me. I 
cannot say that I have yet been in any distress for money, 
but I choose to have my due, as well as the Devil. How 
lucky we were in our weather yesterday! This wet morning 
makes one more sensible of it. We had no rain of any 
consequence. The head of the curricle was put half up 
three or four times, but our share of the showers was very 
trifling, though they seemed to be heavy all round us, when 
we were on the Hog’s-back, and I fancied it might then be 
raining so hard at Chawton as to make you feel for us much 
more than we deserved. Three hours and a quarter took us 
to Guildford, where we stayed barely two hours, and had 
only just time enough for all we had to do there; that is, 
eating a long and comfortable breakfast, watching the 
carriages, paying Mr. Harrington, and taking a little stroll 
afterwards. From some views which that stroll gave us, I 
think most highly of the situation of Guildford. We wanted 
all our brothers and sisters to be standing with us in the 
bowling-green, and looking towards Horsham. I was very 
lucky in my gloves, — got them at the first shop I went to, 
though I went into it rather because it was near than 
because it looked at all like a glove-shop, and gave only 
four shillings for them; after which everybody at Chawton 
will be hoping and predicting that they cannot be good for 
anything, and their worth certainly remains to be proved; 
but I think they look very well. We left Guildford at twenty 
minutes before twelve (I hope somebody cares for these 
minutiee), and were at Esher in about two hours more. I 
was very much pleased with the country in general. 


Between Guildford and Ripley I thought it particularly 
pretty, also about Painshill; and from a Mr. Spicer’s grounds 
at Esher, which we walked into before dinner, the views 
were beautiful. I cannot say what we did not see, but I 
should think there could not be a wood, or a meadow, or 
palace, or remarkable spot in England that was not spread 
out before us on one side or other. Claremont is going to be 
sold: a Mr. Ellis has it now. It is a house that seems never to 
have prospered. After dinner we walked forward to be 
overtaken at the coachman’s time, and before he did 
overtake us we were very near Kingston. I fancy it was 
about halfpast six when we reached this house, — a twelve 
hours’ business, and the horses did not appear more than 
reasonably tired. I was very tired too, and glad to get to 
bed early, but am quite well to-day. I am very snug in the 
front drawing-room all to myself, and would not say “thank 
you” for any company but you. The quietness of it does me 
good. I have contrived to pay my two visits, though the 
weather made me a great while about it, and left me only a 
few minutes to sit with Charlotte Craven. She looks very 
well, and her hair is done up with an elegance to do credit 
to any education. Her manners are as unaffected and 
pleasing as ever. She had heard from her mother to-day. 
Mrs. Craven spends another fortnight at Chilton. I saw 
nobody but Charlotte, which pleased me best. I was shown 
upstairs into a drawing-room, where she came to me; and 
the appearance of the room, so totally unschoollike, 
amused me very much: it was full of modern elegances. 


Yours very affec"y, 
J. A. 


XLIV. 


Sloane Street, Monday (May 24). 

My dearest Cassandra, — I am very much obliged to you 
for writing to me. You must have hated it after a worrying 
morning. Your letter came just in time to save my going to 
Remnant’s, and fit me for Christian’s, where I bought 
Fanny’s dimity. 

I went the day before (Friday) to Layton’s as I proposed, 
and got my mother’s gown, — seven yards at 6s. 6d. I then 
walked into No. 10, which is all dirt and confusion, but in a 
very promising way; and after being present at the opening 
of a new account, to my great amusement, Henry and I 
went to the exhibition in Spring Gardens. It is not thought a 
good collection, but I was very well pleased, particularly 
(pray tell Fanny) with a small portrait of Mrs. Bingley, 
excessively like her. 

I went in hopes of seeing one of her sister, but there was 
no Mrs. Darcy. Perhaps, however, I may find her in the 
great exhibition, which we shall go to if we have time. I 
have no chance of her in the collection of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s paintings, which is now showing in Pall Mall, 
and which we are also to visit. 


Mrs. Bingley’s is exactly herself, — size, shaped face, 
features, and sweetness; there never was a_ greater 
likeness. She is dressed in a white gown, with green 
ornaments, which convinces me of what I had always 
supposed, that green was a favorite color with her. I dare 
say Mrs. D. will be in yellow. 

Friday was our worst day as to weather. We were out ina 
very long and very heavy storm of hail, and there had been 
others before, but I heard no thunder. Saturday was a good 
deal better; dry and cold. 


I gave 2s. 6d. for the dimity. I do not boast of any 
bargains, but think both the sarsenet and dimity good of 
their sort. 

I have bought your locket, but was obliged to give 18s. 
for it, which must be rather more than you intended. It is 
neat and plain, set in gold. 

We were to have gone to the Somerset House Exhibition 
on Saturday, but when I reached Henrietta Street Mr. 
Hampson was wanted there, and Mr. Tilson and I were 
obliged to drive about town after him, and by the time we 
had done it was too late for anything but home. We never 
found him after all. 

I have been interrupted by Mrs. Tilson. Poor woman! She 
is in danger of not being able to attend Lady Drummond 
Smith’s party to-night. Miss Burdett was to have taken her, 
and now Miss Burdett has a cough and will not go. My 
cousin Caroline is her sole dependence. 

The events of yesterday were, our going to Belgrave 
Chapel in the morning, our being prevented by the rain 
from going to evening service at St. James, Mr. Hampson’s 
calling, Messrs. Barlow and Phillips dining here, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilson’s coming in the evening a /’ordinaire. She 
drank tea with us both Thursday and Saturday; he dined 
out each day, and on Friday we were with them, and they 
wish us to go to them to-morrow evening, to meet Miss 
Burdett, but I do not know how it will end. Henry talks of a 
drive to Hampstead, which may interfere with it. 

I should like to see Miss Burdett very well, but that I am 
rather frightened by hearing that she wishes to be 
introduced to me. If I am a wild beast, I cannot help it. It is 
not my own fault. 

There is no change in our plan of leaving London, but we 
shall not be with you before Tuesday. Henry thinks Monday 
would appear too early a day. There is no danger of our 
being induced to stay longer. 


I have not quite determined how I shall manage about 
my clothes; perhaps there may be only my trunk to send by 
the coach, or there may be a band-box with it. I have taken 
your gentle hint, and written to Mrs. Hill. 


The Hoblyns want us to dine with them, but we have 
refused. When Henry returns he will be dining out a great 
deal, I dare say; as he will then be alone, it will be more 
desirable; he will be more welcome at every table, and 
every invitation more welcome to him. He will not want 
either of us again till he is settled in Henrietta Street. This 
is my present persuasion. And he will not be settled there 
— really settled — till late in the autumn; “he will not be 
come to bide” till after September. 

There is a gentleman in treaty for this house. Gentleman 
himself is in the country, but gentleman’s friend came to 
see it the other day, and seemed pleased on the whole. 
Gentleman would rather prefer an increased rent to parting 
with five hundred guineas at once, and if that is the only 
difficulty it will not be minded. Henry is indifferent as to 
the which. 

Get us the best weather you can for Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. We are to go to Windsor in our way to 
Henley, which will be a great delight. We shall be leaving 
Sloane Street about twelve, two or three hours after 
Charles’s party have begun their journey. You will miss 
them, but the comfort of getting back into your own room 
will be great. And then the tea and sugar! 

I fear Miss Clewes is not better, or you would have 
mentioned it. I shall not write again unless I have any 
unexpected communication or opportunity to tempt me. I 
enclose Mr. Herington’s bill and receipt. 

I am very much obliged to Fanny for her letter; it made 
me laugh heartily, but I cannot pretend to answer it. Even 
had I more time, I should not feel at all sure of the sort of 


letter that Miss D. would write. I hope Miss Benn is got well 
again, and will have a comfortable dinner with you to-day. 

Monday Evening. — We have been both to the exhibition 
and Sir J. Reynolds’s, and I am disappointed, for there was 
nothing like Mrs. D. at either. I can only imagine that Mr. D. 
prizes any picture of her too much to like it should be 
exposed to the public eye. I can imagine he would have that 
sort of feeling, — that mixture of love, pride, and delicacy. 

Setting aside this disappointment, I had_ great 
amusement among the pictures; and the driving about, the 
Carriage being open, was very pleasant. I liked my solitary 
elegance very much, and was ready to laugh all the time at 
my being where I was. I could not but feel that I had 
naturally small right to be parading about London in a 
barouche. 

Henry desires Edward may know that he has just bought 
three dozen of claret for him (cheap), and ordered it to be 
sent down to Chawton. 

I should not wonder if we got no farther than Reading on 
Thursday evening, and so reach Steventon only to a 
reasonable dinner-hour the next day; but whatever I may 
write or you may imagine, we know it will be something 
different. I shall be quiet to-morrow morning; all my 
business is done, and I shall only call again upon Mrs. 
Hoblyn, etc. 

Love to your much ... party. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


XLV. 


Henrietta St., Wednesday (Sept. 15, % past 8). 

Here I am, my dearest Cassandra, seated in the 
breakfast, dining, sitting room, beginning with all my 
might. Fanny will join me as soon as she is dressed, and 
begin her letter. 

We had a very good journey, weather and roads 
excellent; the three first stages for 1s. 6d., and our only 
misadventure the being delayed about a quarter of an hour 
at Kingston for horses, and being obliged to put up with a 
pair belonging to a hackney coach and their coachman, 
which left no room on the barouche box for Lizzy, who was 
to have gone her last stage there as she did the first; 
consequently we were all four within, which was a little 
crowded. 

We arrived at a quarter-past four, and were kindly 
welcomed by the coachman, and then by his master, and 
then by William, and then by Mrs. Pengird, who all met us 
before we reached the foot of the stairs. Mde. Bigion was 
below dressing us a most comfortable dinner of soup, fish, 
bouillée, partridges, and an apple tart, which we sat down 
to soon after five, after cleaning and dressing ourselves, 
and feeling that we were most commodiously disposed of. 
The little adjoining dressing-room to our apartment makes 
Fanny and myself very well off indeed, and as we have poor 
Eliza’s bed our space is ample every way. 

Sace arrived safely about half-past six. At seven we set 
off in a coach for the Lyceum; were at home again in about 
four hours and a half; had soup and wine and water, and 
then went to our holes. 

Edward finds his quarters very snug and quiet. I must 
get a softer pen. This is harder. I am in agonies. I have not 
yet seen Mr. Crabbe. Martha’s letter is gone to the post. 


I am going to write nothing but short sentences. There 
shall be two full stops in every line. Layton and Shear’s is 
Bedford House. We mean to get there before breakfast if 
it’s possible; for we feel more and more how much we have 
to do and how little time. This house looks very nice. It 
seems like Sloane Street moved here. I believe Henry is 
just rid of Sloane Street. Fanny does not come, but I have 
Edward seated by me beginning a letter, which looks 
natural. 

Henry has been suffering from the pain in the face which 
he has been subject to before. He caught cold at Matlock, 
and since his return has been paying a little for past 
pleasure. It is nearly removed now, but he looks thin in the 
face, either from the pain or the fatigues of his tour, which 
must have been great. 

Lady Robert is delighted with P. and P, and really was so, 
as I understand, before she knew who wrote it, for of 
course she knows now. He told her with as much 
satisfaction as if it were my wish. He did not tell me this, 
but he told Fanny. And Mr. Hastings! I am quite delighted 
with what such a man writes about it. Henry sent him the 
books after his return from Daylesford, but you will hear 
the letter too. 

Let me be rational, and return to my two full stops. 

I talked to Henry at the play last night. We were in a 
private box, — Mr. Spencer’s, — which made it much more 
pleasant. The box is directly on the stage. One is infinitely 
less fatigued than in the common way. But Henry’s plans 
are not what one could wish. He does not mean to be at 
Chawton till the 29th. He must be in town again by Oct. 5. 
His plan is to get a couple of days of pheasant shooting and 
then return directly. His wish was to bring you back with 
him. I have told him your scruples. He wishes you to suit 
yourself as to time, and if you cannot come till later, will 
send for you at any time as far as Bagshot. He presumed 
you would not find difficulty in getting so far. I could not 


say you would. He proposed your going with him into 
Oxfordshire. It was his own thought at first. I could not but 
catch at it for you. 

We have talked of it again this morning (for now we have 
breakfasted), and I am convinced that if you can make it 
suit in other respects you need not scruple on his account. 
If you cannot come back with him on the 3rd or 4th, 
therefore, I do hope you will contrive to go to Adlestrop. By 
not beginning your absence till about the middle of this 
month I think you may manage it very well. But you will 
think all this over. One could wish he had intended to come 
to you earlier, but it cannot be helped. 

I said nothing to him of Mrs. H. and Miss B., that he 
might not suppose difficulties. Shall not you put them into 
our own room? This seems to me the best plan, and the 
maid will be most conveniently near. 

Oh, dear me! when I shall ever have done. We did go to 
Layton and Shear’s before breakfast. Very pretty English 
poplins at 4s. 3d.; Irish, ditto at 6s.; more pretty, certainly, 
— beautiful. 

Fanny and the two little girls are gone to take places for 
to-night at Covent Garden; “Clandestine Marriage” and 
“Midas.” The latter will be a fine show for L. and M. They 
revelled last night in “Don Juan,” whom we left in hell at 
half-past eleven. We had scaramouch and a ghost, and were 
delighted. I speak of them; my delight was very tranquil, 
and the rest of us were sober-minded. “Don Juan” was the 
last of three musical things. “Five Hours at Brighton,” in 


three acts, — of which one was over before we arrived, 
none the worse, — and the “Beehive,” rather less flat and 
trumpery. 


I have this moment received 5/. from kind, beautiful 
Edward. Fanny has a similar gift. I shall save what I can of 
it for your better leisure in this place. My letter was from 
Miss Sharpe, — nothing particular. A letter from Fanny 
Cage this morning. 


Four o’clock. — We are just come back from doing Mrs. 
Tickars, Miss Hare, and Mr. Spence. Mr. Hall is here, and 
while Fanny is under his hands, I will try to write a little 
more. 


Miss Hare had some pretty caps, and is to make me one 
like one of them, only white satin instead of blue. It will be 
white satin and lace, and a little white flower perking out of 
the left ear, like Harriot Byron’s feather. I have allowed her 
to go as far as 1/. 16s. My gown is to be trimmed 
everywhere with white ribbon plaited on somehow or other. 
She says it will look well. Iam not sanguine. They trim with 
white very much. 

I learnt from Mrs. Tickars’s young lady, to my high 
amusement, that the stays now are not made to force the 
bosom up at all; that was a very unbecoming, unnatural 
fashion. I was really glad to hear that they are not to be so 
much off the shoulders as they were. 

Going to Mr. Spence’s was a sad business, and cost us 
many tears; unluckily we were obliged to go a second time 
before he could do more than just look. We went first at 
half-past twelve and afterwards at three; papa with us each 
time; and, alas! we are to go again to-morrow. Lizzy is not 
finished yet. There have been no teeth taken out, however, 
nor will be, I believe; but he finds hers in a very bad state, 
and seems to think particularly ill of their durableness. 
They have been all cleaned, hers filed, and are to be filed 
again. There is a very sad hole between two of her front 
teeth. 

Thursday Morning, half-past Seven. — Up and dressed 
and downstairs in order to finish my letter in time for the 
parcel. At eight I have an appointment with Madame B., 
who wants to show me something downstairs. At nine we 
are to set off for Grafton House, and get that over before 
breakfast. Edward is so kind as to walk there with us. We 
are to be at Mr. Spence’s again at 11.5: from that time shall 


be driving about I suppose till four o’clock at least. We are, 
if possible, to call on Mrs. Tilson. 

Mr. Hall was very punctual yesterday, and curled me out 
at a great rate. I thought it looked hideous, and longed for 
a snug cap instead, but my companions silenced me by 
their admiration. I had only a bit of velvet round my head. I 
did not catch cold, however. The weather is all in my favor. 
I have had no pain in my face since I left you. 

We had very good places in the box next the stage-box, 
front and second row; the three old ones behind, of course. 
I was particularly disappointed at seeing nothing of Mr. 
Crabbe. I felt sure of him when I saw that the boxes were 
fitted up with crimson velvet. The new Mr. Terry was Lord 
Ogleby, and Henry thinks he may do; but there was no 
acting more than moderate, and I was as much amused by 
the remembrances connected with “Midas” as with any 
part of it. The girls were very much delighted, but still 
prefer “Don Juan;” and I must say that I have seen nobody 
on the stage who has been a more interesting character 
than that compound of cruelty and lust. 

It was not possible for me to get the worsteds yesterday. 
I heard Edward last night pressing Henry to come to you, 
and I think Henry engaged to go there after his November 
collection. Nothing has been done as to S. and S. The books 
came to hand too late for him to have time for it before he 
went. Mr. Hastings never hinted at Eliza in the smallest 
degree. Henry knew nothing of Mr. Trimmer’s death. I tell 
you these things that you may not have to ask them over 
again. 

There is a new clerk sent down to Alton, a Mr. Edmund 
Williams, a young man whom Henry thinks most highly of, 
and he turns out to be a son of the luckless Williamses of 
Grosvenor Place. 

I long to have you hear Mr. H.’s opinion of P. and P. His 
admiring my Elizabeth so much is particularly welcome to 
me. 


Instead of saving my superfluous wealth for you to 
spend, I am going to treat myself with spending it myself. I 
hope, at least, that I shall find some poplin at Layton and 
Shear’s that will tempt me to buy it. If I do, it shall be sent 
to Chawton, as half will be for you; for I depend upon your 
being so kind as to accept it, being the main point. It will be 
a great pleasure to me. Don’t say a word. I only wish you 
could choose too. I shall send twenty yards. 

Now for Bath. Poor F. Cage has suffered a good deal from 
her accident. The noise of the White Hart was terrible to 
her. They will keep her quiet, I dare say. She is not so much 
delighted with the place as the rest of the party; probably, 
as she says herself, from having been less well, but she 
thinks she should like it better in the season. The streets 
are very empty now, and the shops not so gay as she 
expected. They are at No. 1 Henrietta Street, the corner of 
Laura Place, and have no acquaintance at present but the 
Bramstons. 

Lady Bridges drinks at the Cross Bath, her son at the 
Hot, and Louisa is going to bathe. Dr. Parry seems to be 
half starving Mr. Bridges, for he is restricted to much such 
a diet as James’s, bread, water and meat, and is never to 
eat so much of that as he wishes, and he is to walk a great 
deal, — walk till he drops, I believe, — gout or no gout. It 
really is to that purpose. I have not exaggerated. 

Charming weather for you and us, and the travellers, and 
everybody. You will take your walk this afternoon, and... 


Henrietta Street, the autumn of 1813. 
Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favor of Mr. Gray. 


XLVI. 


Henrietta Street, 
Thursday (Sept. 16, after dinner), 


Thank you, my dearest Cassandra, for the nice long letter 
I sent off this morning. I hope you have had it by this time, 
and that it has found you all well, and my mother no more 
in need of leeches. Whether this will be delivered to you by 
Henry on Saturday evening, or by the postman on Sunday 
morning, I know not, as he has lately recollected something 
of an engagement for Saturday, which perhaps may delay 
his visit. He seems determined to come to you soon, 
however. 

I hope you will receive the gown to-morrow, and may be 
able with tolerable honesty to say that you like the color. It 
was bought at Grafton House, where, by going very early, 
we got immediate attendance and went on_ very 
comfortably. I only forgot the one particular thing which I 
had always resolved to buy there, — a white silk 
handkerchief, — and was therefore obliged to give six 
shillings for one at Crook and Besford’s; which reminds me 
to say that the worsteds ought also to be at Chawton to- 
morrow, and that I shall be very happy to hear they are 
approved. I had not much time for deliberation. 

We are now all four of us young ladies sitting round the 
circular table in the inner room writing our letters, while 
the two brothers are having a comfortable coze in the room 
adjoining. It is to be a quiet evening, much to the 
satisfaction of four of the six. My eyes are quite tired of 
dust and lamps. 

The letter you forwarded from Edward, junr., has been 
duly received. He has been shooting most prosperously at 
home, and dining at Chilham Castle and with Mr. 
Scudamore. 


My cap is come home, and I like it very much. Fanny has 
one also; hers is white sarsenet and lace, of a different 
shape from mine, more fit for morning carriage wear, which 
is what it is intended for, and is in shape exceedingly like 
our own satin and lace of last winter; shaped round the 
face exactly like it, with pipes and more fulness, and a 
round crown inserted behind. My cap has a peak in front. 
Large full bows of very narrow ribbon (old twopenny) are 
the thing. One over the right temple, perhaps, and another 
at the left ear. 

Henry is not quite well. His stomach is rather deranged. 
You must keep him in rhubarb, and give him plenty of port 
and water. He caught his cold farther back than I told you, 
— before he got to Matlock, somewhere in his journey from 
the North; but the ill effects of that I hope are nearly gone. 

We returned from Grafton House only just in time for 
breakfast, and had scarcely finished breakfast when the 
Carriage came to the door. From eleven to half-past three 
we were hard at it; we did contrive to get to Hans Place for 
ten minutes. Mrs. T. was as affectionate and pleasing as 
ever. 

After our return Mr. Tilson walked up from the Compting 
House and called upon us, and these have been all our 
visitings. 

I have rejoiced more than once that I bought my writing- 
paper in the country; we have not had a quarter of an hour 
to spare. 

I enclose the eighteen-pence due to my mother. The rose 
color was 6s. and the other 4s. per yard. There was but two 
yards and a quarter of the dark slate in the shop, but the 
man promised to match it and send it off correctly. 

Fanny bought her Irish at Newton’s in Leicester Square, 
and I took the opportunity of thinking about your Irish, and 
seeing one piece of the yard wide at 4s., and it seemed to 
me very good; good enough for your purpose. It might at 
least be worth your while to go there, if you have no other 


engagements. Fanny is very much pleased with the 
stockings she has bought of Remmington, silk at 12s., 
cotton at 4s. 3d. She thinks them great bargains, but I have 
not seen them yet, as my hair was dressing when the man 
and the stockings came. 

The poor girls and their teeth! I have not mentioned 
them yet, but we were a whole hour at Spence’s, and 
Lizzy’s were filed and lamented over again, and poor 
Marianne had two taken out after all, the two just beyond 
the eye teeth, to make room for those in front. When her 
doom was fixed, Fanny, Lizzy, and I walked into the next 
room, where we heard each of the two sharp and hasty 
screams. 

The little girls’ teeth I can suppose in a critical state, but 
I think he must be a lover of teeth and money and mischief, 
to parade about Fanny’s. I would not have had him look at 
mine for a shilling a tooth and double it. It was a 
disagreeable hour. 

We then went to Wedgwood’s, where my brother and 
Fanny chose a dinner-set. I believe the pattern is a small 
lozenge in purple, between lines of narrow gold, and it is to 
have the crest. 

We must have been three-quarters of an hour at Grafton 
House, Edward sitting by all the time with wonderful 
patience. There Fanny bought the net for Anna’s gown, and 
a beautiful square veil for herself. The edging there is very 
cheap. I was tempted by some, and I bought some very nice 
plaiting lace at 3s. 4d. 

Fanny desires me to tell Martha, with her kind love, that 
Birchall assured her there was no second set of Hook’s 
Lessons for Beginners, and that, by my advice, she has 
therefore chosen her a set by another composer. I thought 
she would rather have something than not. It costs six 
shillings. 

With love to you all, including Triggs, I remain, 

Yours very affectionately, J. Austen. 


Henrietta St., autumn of 1813. 
Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favor of 


XLVII. 


Godmersham Park, Thursday (Sept. 23). 

My dearest Cassandra, — Thank you five hundred and 
forty times for the exquisite piece of workmanship which 
was brought into the room this morning, while we were at 
breakfast, with some very inferior works of art in the same 
way, and which I read with high glee, much delighted with 
everything it told, whether good or bad. It is so rich in 
striking intelligence that I hardly know what to reply to 
first. I believe finery must have it. 

I am extremely glad that you like the poplin. I thought it 
would have my mother’s approbation, but was not so 
confident of yours. Remember that it is a present. Do not 
refuse me. I am very rich. 

Mrs. Clement is very welcome to her little boy, and to my 
congratulations into the bargain, if ever you think of giving 
them. I hope she will do well. Her sister in Lucina, Mrs. H. 
Gipps, does too well, we think. Mary P. wrote on Sunday 
that she had been three days on the sofa. Sackree does not 
approve it. 

Well, there is some comfort in the Mrs. Hulbart’s not 
coming to you, and I am happy to hear of the honey. I was 
thinking of it the other day. Let me know when you begin 
the new tea and the new white wine. My present elegances 
have not yet made me indifferent to such matters. I am still 
a cat if I see a mouse. 

I am glad you like our caps, but Fanny is out of conceit 
with hers already; she finds that she has been buying a new 
cap without having a new pattern, which is true enough. 
She is rather out of luck to like neither her gown nor her 
cap, but I do not much mind it, because besides that I like 
them both myself, I consider it as a thing of course at her 


time of life, — one of the sweet taxes of youth to choose in 
a hurry and make bad bargains. 

I wrote to Charles yesterday, and Fanny has had a letter 
from him to-day, principally to make inquiries about the 
time of their visit here, to which mine was an answer 
beforehand; so he will probably write again soon to fix his 
week. I am best pleased that Cassy does not go to you. 

Now, what have we been doing since I wrote last? The 
Mr. K.’s came a little before dinner on Monday, and Edward 
went to the church with the two seniors, but there is no 
inscription yet drawn up. They are very good-natured, you 
know, and civil, and all that, but are not particularly 
superfine; however, they ate their dinner and drank their 
tea, and went away, leaving their lovely Wadham in our 
arms, and I wish you had seen Fanny and me running 
backwards and forwards with his breeches from the little 
chintz to the white room before we went to bed, in the 
greatest of frights lest he should come upon us before we 
had done it all. There had been a mistake in the 
housemaid’s preparation, and they were gone to bed. 

He seems a very harmless sort of young man, nothing to 
like or dislike in him, — goes out shooting or hunting with 
the two others all the morning, and plays at whist and 
makes queer faces in the evening.... 


XLVIIT. 


Godmersham Park, Monday (Oct. 11). 

[My dearest Aunt Cass., — I have just asked Aunt Jane to 
let me write a little in her letter, but she does not like it, so 
I won’t. Good-by! ] 

You will have Edward’s letter to-morrow. He tells me that 
he did not send you any news to interfere with mine, but I 
do not think there is much for anybody to send at present. 


We had our dinner-party on Wednesday, with the addition 
of Mrs. and Miss Milles, who were under a promise of 
dining here in their return from Eastwell, whenever they 
paid their visit of duty there, and it happened to be paid on 
that day. Both mother and daughter are much as I have 
always found them. I like the mother — first, because she 
reminds me of Mrs. Birch; and, secondly, because she is 
cheerful and grateful for what she is at the age of ninety 
and upwards. The day was pleasant enough. I sat by Mr. 
Chisholme, and we talked away at a great rate about 
nothing worth hearing. 

It was a mistake as to the day of the Sherers going being 
fixed; they are ready, but are waiting for Mr. Paget’s 
answer. 

I inguired of Mrs. Milles after Jemima Brydges, and was 
quite grieved to hear that she was obliged to leave 
Canterbury some months ago on account of her debts, and 
is nobody knows where. What an unprosperous family! 

On Saturday, soon after breakfast, Mr. J. P. left us for 
Norton Court. I like him very much. He gives me the idea of 
a very amiable young man, only too diffident to be so 
agreeable as he might be. He was out the chief of each 
morning with the other two, shooting and getting wet 
through. To-morrow we are to know whether he and a 


hundred young ladies will come here for the ball. I do not 
much expect any. 


The Deedes cannot meet us; they have engagements at 
home. I will finish the Deedes by saying that they are not 
likely to come here till quite late in my stay, — the very last 
week perhaps; and I do not expect to see the Moores at all. 
They are not solicited till after Edward’s return from 
Hampshire. 

Monday, November 15, is the day now fixed for our 
setting out. 

Poor Basingstoke races! There seem to have been two 
particularly wretched days on purpose for them; and 
Weyhill week does not begin much happier. 

We were quite surprised by a letter from Anna at Tollard 
Royal, last Saturday; but perfectly approve her going, and 
only regret they should all go so far to stay so few days. 

We had thunder and lightning here on Thursday morning, 
between five and seven; no very bad thunder, but a great 
deal of lightning. It has given the commencement of a 
season of wind and rain, and perhaps for the next six weeks 
we Shall not have two dry days together. 

Lizzy is very much obliged to you for your letter and will 
answer it soon, but has so many things to do that it may be 
four or five days before she can. This is quite her own 
message, spoken in rather a desponding tone. Your letter 
gave pleasure to all of us; we had all the reading of it of 
course, — I three times, as I undertook, to the great relief 
of Lizzy, to read it to Sackree, and afterwards to Louisa. 

Sackree does not at all approve of Mary Doe and her 
nuts, — on the score of propriety rather than health. She 
Saw some signs of going after her in George and Henry, and 
thinks if you could give the girl a check, by rather 
reproving her for taking anything seriously about nuts 
which they said to her, it might be of use. This, of course, is 
between our three discreet selves, a scene of triennial bliss. 


Mrs. Breton called here on Saturday. I never saw her 
before. She is a large, ungenteel woman, with self-satisfied 
and would-be elegant manners. 

We are certain of some visitors to-morrow. Edward 
Bridges comes for two nights in his way from Lenham to 
Ramsgate, and brings a friend — name unknown — but 
supposed to be a Mr. Harpur, a neighboring clergyman; and 
Mr. R. Mascall is to shoot with the young men, which it is to 
be supposed will end in his staying dinner. 

On Thursday, Mr. Lushington, M.P. for Canterbury, and 
manager of the Lodge Hounds, dines here, and stays the 
night. He is chiefly young Edward’s acquaintance. If I can I 
will get a frank from him, and write to you all the sooner. I 
suppose the Ashford ball will furnish something. 

As I wrote of my nephews with a little bitterness in my 
last, I think it particularly incumbent on me to do them 
justice now, and I have great pleasure in saying that they 
were both at the Sacrament yesterday. After having much 
praised or much blamed anybody, one is generally sensible 
of something just the reverse soon afterwards. Now these 
two boys who are out with the foxhounds will come home 
and disgust me again by some habit of luxury or some proof 
of sporting mania, unless I keep it off by this prediction. 
They amuse themselves very comfortably in the evening by 
netting; they are each about a rabbit net, and sit as deedily 
to it, side by side, as any two Uncle Franks could do. 

I am looking over “Self-Control” again, and my opinion is 
confirmed of its being an excellently meant, elegantly 
written work, without anything of nature or probability in 
it. I declare I do not know whether Laura’s passage down 
the American river is not the most natural, possible, every- 
day thing she ever does. 

Tuesday. — Dear me! what is to become of me? Such a 
long letter! Two-and-forty lines in the second page. Like 
Harriot Byron, I ask, what am I to do with my gratitude? I 


can do nothing but thank you and go on. A few of your 
inquiries, I think, are replied to en avance. 

The name of F. Cage’s drawing-master is O’Neil. We are 
exceedingly amused with your Shalden news, and your self- 
reproach on the subject of Mrs. Stockwell made me laugh 
heartily. I rather wondered that Johncock, the only person 
in the room, could help laughing too. I had not heard before 
of her having the measles. Mrs. H. and Alethea’s staying till 
Friday was quite new to me; a good plan, however. I could 
not have settled it better myself, and am glad they found so 
much in the house to approve, and I hope they will ask 
Martha to visit them. I admire the sagacity and taste of 
Charlotte Williams. Those large dark eyes always judge 
well. I will compliment her by naming a heroine after her. 

Edward has had all the particulars of the building, etc., 
read to him twice over, and seems very well satisfied. A 
narrow door to the pantry is the only subject of solicitude; 
it is certainly just the door which should not be narrow, on 
account of the trays; but if a case of necessity, it must be 
borne. 

I knew there was sugar in the tin, but had no idea of 
there being enough to last through your company. All the 
better. You ought not to think this new loaf better than the 
other, because that was the first of five which all came 
together. Something of fancy, perhaps, and something of 
imagination. 

Dear Mrs. Digweed! I cannot bear that she should not be 
foolishly happy after a ball. I hope Miss Yates and her 
companions were all well the day after their arrival. I am 
thoroughly rejoiced that Miss Benn has placed herself in 
lodgings, though I hope they may not be long necessary. 

No letter from Charles yet. 

Southey’s “Life of Nelson.” I am tired of “Lives of 
Nelson,” being that I never read any. I will read this, 
however, if Frank is mentioned in it. 


Here am I in Kent, with one brother in the same county 
and another brother’s wife, and see nothing of them, which 
seems unnatural. It will not last so forever, I trust. I should 
like to have Mrs. F. A. and her children here for a week, but 
not a syllable of that nature is ever breathed. I wish her last 
visit had not been so long a one. 

I wonder whether Mrs. Tilson has ever lain-in. Mention it 
if it ever comes to your knowledge, and we shall hear of it 
by the same post from Henry. 

Mr. Rob. Mascall breakfasted here; he eats a great deal 
of butter. I dined upon goose yesterday, which, I hope, will 
secure a good sale of my second edition. Have you any 
tomatas? Fanny and I regale on them every day. 

Disastrous letters from the Plumptres and Oxendens. 
Refusals everywhere — a blank partout — and it is not 
quite certain whether we go or not; something may depend 
upon the disposition of Uncle Edward when he comes, and 
upon what we hear at Chilham Castle this morning, for we 
are going to pay visits. We are going to each house at 
Chilham and to Mystole. I shall like seeing the Faggs. I 
Shall like it all, except that we are to set out so early that I 
have not time to write as I would wish. 

Edwd. Bridges’s friend is a Mr. Hawker, I find, not 
Harpur. I would not have you sleep in such an error for the 
world. 

My brother desires his best love and thanks for all your 
information. He hopes the roots of the old beech have been 
dug away enough to allow a proper covering of mould and 
turf. He is sorry for the necessity of building the new coin, 
but hopes they will contrive that the doorway should be of 
the usual width, — if it must be contracted on one side, by 
widening it on the other. The appearance need not signify. 
And he desires me to say that your being at Chawton when 
he is will be quite necessary. You cannot think it more 
indispensable than he does. He is very much obliged to you 
for your attention to everything. Have you any idea of 


returning with him to Henrietta Street and finishing your 
visit then? Tell me your sweet little innocent ideas. 
Everything of love and kindness, proper and improper, 
must now suffice. 
Yours very affectionately, J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Chawton, Alton, Hants. 


XLIX. 


Godmersham Park, Thursday (Oct. 14). 

My dearest Cassandra, — Now I will prepare for Mr. 
Lushington, and as it will be wisest also to prepare for his 
not coming, or my not getting a frank, I shall write very 
close from the first, and even leave room for the seal in the 
proper place. When I have followed up my last with this I 
Shall feel somewhat less unworthy of you than the state of 
our correspondence now requires. 

I left off in a great hurry to prepare for our morning 
visits. Of course was ready a good deal the first, and need 
not have hurried so much. Fanny wore her new gown and 
cap. I was surprised to find Mystole so pretty. 

The ladies were at home. I was in luck, and saw Lady 
Fagg and all her five daughters, with an old Mrs. Hamilton, 
from Canterbury, and Mrs. and Miss Chapman, from 
Margate, into the bargain. I never saw so plain a family, — 
five sisters so very plain! They are as plain as the Foresters, 
or the Franfraddops, or the Seagraves, or the Rivers, 
excluding Sophy. Miss Sally Fagg has a pretty figure, and 
that comprises all the good looks of the family. 

It was stupidish; Fanny did her part very well, but there 
was a lack of talk altogether, and the three friends in the 
house only sat by and looked at us. However, Miss 
Chapman’s name is Laura, and she had a double flounce to 
her gown. You really must get some flounces. Are not some 
of your large stock of white morning gowns just in a happy 
state for a flounce — too short? Nobody at home at either 
house in Chilham. 

Edward Bridges and his friend did not forget to arrive. 
The friend is a Mr. Wigram, one of the three-and-twenty 
children of a great rich mercantile, Sir Robert Wigram, an 
old acquaintance of the Footes, but very recently known to 


Edward B. The history of his coming here is, that, intending 
to go from Ramsgate to Brighton, Edw. B. persuaded him to 
take Lenham on his way, which gave him the convenience 
of Mr. W.’s gig, and the comfort of not being alone there; 
but, probably thinking a few days of Gm. would be the 
cheapest and pleasantest way of entertaining his friend and 
himself, offered a visit here, and here they stay till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. W. is about five or six-and-twenty, not ill-looking, and 
not agreeable. He is certainly no addition. A sort of cool, 
gentlemanlike manner, but very silent. They say his name is 
Henry, a proof how unequally the gifts of fortune are 
bestowed. I have seen many a John and Thomas much more 
agreeable. 

We have got rid of Mr. R. Mascall, however. I did not like 
him, either. He talks too much, and is conceited, besides 
having a vulgarly shaped mouth. He slept here on Tuesday, 
so that yesterday Fanny and I sat down to breakfast with 
six gentlemen to admire us. 

We did not go to the ball. It was left to her to decide, and 
at last she determined against it. She knew that it would be 
a sacrifice on the part of her father and brothers if they 
went, and I hope it will prove that she has not sacrificed 
much. It is not likely that there should have been anybody 
there whom she would care for. I was very glad to be 
spared the trouble of dressing and going, and being weary 
before it was half over; so my gown and my cap are still 
unworn. It will appear at last, perhaps, that I might have 
done without either. I produced my brown bombazine 
yesterday, and it was very much admired indeed, and I like 
it better than ever. 

You have given many particulars of the state of Chawton 
House, but still we want more. Edward wants to be 
expressly told that all the round tower, etc., is entirely 
down, and the door from the best room stopped up; he does 


not know enough of the appearance of things in that 
quarter. 

He heard from Bath yesterday. Lady B. continues very 
well, and Dr. Parry’s opinion is, that while the water agrees 
with her she ought to remain there, which throws their 
coming away at a greater uncertainty than we had 
supposed. It will end, perhaps, in a fit of the gout, which 
may prevent her coming away. Louisa thinks her mother’s 
being so well may be quite as much owing to her being so 
much out of doors as to the water. Lady B. is going to try 
the hot pump, the Cross bath being about to be painted. 
Louisa is particularly well herself, and thinks the water has 
been of use to her. She mentioned our inquiries, etc., to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alex. Evelyn, and had their best compliments and 
thanks to give in return. Dr. Parry does not expect Mr. E. to 
last much longer. 

Only think of Mrs. Holder’s being dead! Poor woman, she 
has done the only thing in the world she could possibly do 
to make one cease to abuse her. Now, if you please, Hooper 
must have it in his power to do more by his uncle. Lucky for 
the little girl. An Anne Ekins can hardly be so unfit for the 
care of a child as a Mrs. Holder. 

A letter from Wrotham yesterday offering an early visit 
here, and Mr. and Mrs. Moore and one child are to come on 
Monday for ten days. I hope Charles and Fanny may not fix 
the same time, but if they come at all in October they must. 
What is the use of hoping? The two parties of children is 
the chief evil. 

To be sure, here we are; the very thing has happened, or 
rather worse, — a letter from Charles this very morning, 
which gives us reason to suppose they may come here to- 
day. It depends upon the weather, and the weather now is 
very fine. No difficulties are made, however, and, indeed, 
there will be no want of room; but I wish there were no 
Wigrams and Lushingtons in the way to fill up the table and 
make us such a motley set. I cannot spare Mr. Lushington 


either, because of his frank, but Mr. Wigram does no good 
to anybody. I cannot imagine how a man can have the 
impudence to come into a family party for three days, 
where he is quite a stranger, unless he knows himself to be 
agreeable on undoubted authority. He and Edw. B. are 
going to ride to Eastwell, and as the boys are hunting, and 
my brother is gone to Canty., Fanny and I have a quiet 
morning before us. 

Edward has driven off poor Mrs. Salkeld. It was thought 
a good opportunity of doing something towards clearing 
the house. By her own desire Mrs. Fanny is to be put in the 
room next the nursery, her baby in a little bed by her; and 
as Cassy is to have the closet within, and Betsey William’s 
little hole, they will be all very snug together. I shall be 
most happy to see dear Charles, and he will be as happy as 
he can with a cross child, or some such care, pressing on 
him at the time. I should be very happy in the idea of seeing 
little Cassy again, too, did not I fear she would disappoint 
me by some immediate disagreeableness.... 

The comfort of the billiard-table here is very great; it 
draws all the gentlemen to it whenever they are within, 
especially after dinner, so that my brother, Fanny, and I 
have the library to ourselves in delightful quiet. There is no 
truth in the report of G. Hatton being to marry Miss 
Wemyss. He desires it may be contradicted. 

Have you done anything about our present to Miss Benn? 
I suppose she must have a bed at my mother’s whenever 
she dines there. How will they manage as to inviting her 
when you are gone? and if they invite, how will they 
continue to entertain her? 

Let me know as many of your parting arrangements as 
you can, as to wine, etc. I wonder whether the ink-bottle 
has been filled. Does butcher’s meat keep up at the same 
price, and is not bread lower than 2s. 6d.? Mary’s blue 
gown! My mother must be in agonies. I have a great mind 
to have my blue gown dyed some time or other. I proposed 


it once to you, and you made some objection, I forget what. 
It is the fashion of flounces that gives it particular 
expediency. 

Mrs. and Miss Wildman have just been here. Miss is very 
plain. I wish Lady B. may be returned before we leave Gm., 
that Fanny may spend the time of her father’s absence at 
Goodnestone, which is what she would prefer. 

Friday. — They came last night at about seven. We had 
given them up, but I still expected them to come. Dessert 
was nearly over; a better time for arriving than an hour and 
a half earlier. They were late because they did not set out 
earlier, and did not allow time enough. Charles did not aim 
at more than reaching Sittingbourne by three, which could 
not have brought them here by dinner-time. They had a 
very rough passage; he would not have ventured if he had 
known how bad it would be. 

However, here they are, safe and well, just like their own 
nice selves, Fanny looking as neat and white this morning 
as possible, and dear Charles all affectionate, placid, quiet, 
cheerful good-humor. They are both looking very well, but 
poor little Cassy is grown extremely thin, and looks poorly. I 
hope a week’s country air and exercise may do her good. I 
am sorry to say it can be but a week. The baby does not 
appear so large in proportion as she was, nor quite so 
pretty, but I have seen very little of her. Cassy was too tired 
and bewildered just at first to seem to know anybody. We 
met them in the hall — the women and girl part of us — but 
before we reached the library she kissed me_ very 
affectionately, and has since seemed to recollect me in the 
Same way. 


It was quite an evening of confusion, as you may 
suppose. At first we were all walking about from one part of 
the house to the other; then came a fresh dinner in the 
breakfast-room for Charles and his wife, which Fanny and I 
attended; then we moved into the library, were joined by 


the dining-room people, were introduced, and so forth; and 
then we had tea and coffee, which was not over till past 
ten. Billiards again drew all the odd ones away; and 
Edward, Charles, the two Fannies, and I sat snugly talking. 
I shall be glad to have our numbers a little reduced, and by 
the time you receive this we shall be only a family, though a 
large family, party. Mr. Lushington goes to-morrow. 

Now I must speak of him, and I like him very much. I am 
sure he is clever, and a man of taste. He got a volume of 
Milton last night, and spoke of it with warmth. He is quite 
an M. P, very smiling, with an exceeding good address and 
readiness of language. I am rather in love with him. I dare 
say he is ambitious and insincere. He puts me in mind of 
Mr. Dundas. He has a wide smiling mouth, and very good 
teeth, and something the same complexion and nose. He is 
a much shorter man, with Martha’s leave. Does Martha 
never hear from Mrs. Craven? Is Mrs. Craven never at 
home? 

We breakfasted in the dining-room to-day, and are now 
all pretty well dispersed and quiet. Charles and George are 
gone out shooting together, to Winnigates and Seaton 
Wood. I asked on purpose to tell Henry. Mr. Lushington and 
Edwd. are gone some other way. I wish Charles may kill 
something; but this high wind is against their sport. 

Lady Williams is living at the Rose at Sittingbourne; they 
called upon her yesterday; she cannot live at Sheerness, 
and as soon as she gets to Sittingbourne is quite well. In 
return for all your matches, I announce that her brother 
William is going to marry a Miss Austen, of a Wiltshire 
family, who say they are related to us. 

I talk to Cassy about Chawton; she remembers much, but 
does not volunteer on the subject. Poor little love! I wish 
she were not so very Palmery, but it seems stronger than 
ever. I never knew a wife’s family features have such undue 
influence. 


Papa and mamma have not yet made up their mind as to 
parting with her or not; the chief, indeed the only, difficulty 
with mamma is a very reasonable one, the child’s being 
very unwilling to leave them. When it was mentioned to her 
she did not like the idea of it at all. At the same time she 
has been suffering so much lately from sea-sickness that 
her mamma cannot bear to have her much on board this 
winter. Charles is less inclined to part with her. I do not 
know how it will end, or what is to determine it. He desires 
his best love to you, and has not written because he has not 
been able to decide. They are both very sensible of your 
kindness on the occasion. 

I have made Charles furnish me with something to say 
about young Kendall. He is going on very well. When he 
first joined the “Namur,” my brother did not find him 
forward enough to be what they call put in the office, and 
therefore placed him under the schoolmaster; but he is 
very much improved, and goes into the office now every 
afternoon, still attending school in the morning. 

This cold weather comes very fortunately for Edward’s 
nerves, with such a house full; it suits him exactly; he is all 
alive and cheerful. Poor James, on the contrary, must be 
running his toes into the fire. I find that Mary Jane Fowle 
was very near returning with her brother and paying them 
a visit on board. I forget exactly what hindered her; I 
believe the Cheltenham scheme. I am glad something did. 
They are to go to Cheltenham on Monday se’nnight. I don’t 
vouch for their going, you know; it only comes from one of 
the family. 

Now I think I have written you a good-sized letter, and 
may deserve whatever I can get in reply. Infinities of love. I 
must distinguish that of Fanny, senior, who particularly 
desires to be remembered to you all. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Faversham, Oct. 15, 1813. 
Miss Austen, Chawton, Alton, Hants. 
Per S. R. Lushington. 


L. 


Godmersham Park, Oct. 18. 

My dear Aunt Cassandra, — I am very much obliged to 
you for your long letter and for the nice account of 
Chawton. We are all very glad to hear that the Adams are 
gone, and hope Dame Libscombe will be more happy now 
with her deaffy child, as she calls it, but I am afraid there is 
not much chance of her remaining long sole mistress of her 
house. 

I am sorry you had not any better news to send us of our 
hare, poor little thing! I thought it would not live long in 
that Pondy House; I don’t wonder that Mary Doe is very 
sorry it is dead, because we promised her that if it was 
alive when we came back to Chawton, we would reward her 
for her trouble. 

Papa is much obliged to you for ordering the scrubby firs 
to be cut down; I think he was rather frightened at first 
about the great oak. Fanny quite believed it, for she 
exclaimed, “Dear me, what a pity, how could they be so 
stupid!” I hope by this time they have put up some hurdles 
for the sheep, or turned out the cart-horses from the lawn. 

Pray tell grandmamma that we have begun getting seeds 
for her; I hope we shall be able to get her a nice collection, 
but I am afraid this wet weather is very much against them. 
How glad I am to hear she has had such good success with 
her chickens, but I wish there had been more bantams 
amongst them. I am very sorry to hear of poor Lizzie’s fate. 

I must now tell you something about our poor people. I 
believe you know old Mary Croucher; she gets maderer and 
maderer every day. Aunt Jane has been to see her, but it 
was on one of her rational days. Poor Will Amos hopes your 
skewers are doing well; he has left his house in the poor 
Row, and lives in a barn at Builting. We asked him why he 


went away, and he said the fleas were so starved when he 
came back from Chawton that they all flew upon him and 
eenermost eat him up. 

How unlucky it is that the weather is so wet! Poor Uncle 
Charles has come home half drowned every day. 

I don’t think little Fanny is quite so pretty as she was; 
one reason is because she wears short petticoats, I believe. 
I hope Cook is better; she was very unwell the day we went 
away. Papa has given me half-a-dozen new pencils, which 
are very good ones indeed; I draw every other day. I hope 
you go and whip Lucy Chalcraft every night. 

Miss Clewes begs me to give her very best respects to 
you; she is very much obliged to you for your kind inquiries 
after her. Pray give my duty to grandmamma and love to 
Miss Floyd. I remain, my dear Aunt Cassandra, your very 
affectionate niece, 

Elizth. Knight. 

Thursday. — I think Lizzy’s letter will entertain you. 
Thank you for yours just received. To-morrow shall be fine 
if possible. You will be at Guildford before our party set off. 
They only go to Key Street, as Mr. Street the Purser lives 
there, and they have promised to dine and sleep with him. 

Cassy’s looks are much mended. She agrees pretty well 
with her cousins, but is not quite happy among them; they 
are too many and too boisterous for her. I have given her 
your message, but she said nothing, and did not look as if 
the idea of going to Chawton again was a pleasant one. 
They have Edward’s carriage to Ospringe. 

I think I have just done a good deed, — extracted Charles 
from his wife and children upstairs, and made him get 
ready to go out shooting, and not keep Mr. Moore waiting 
any longer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sherer and Joseph dined here yesterday 
very prettily. Edw. and Geo. were absent, — gone for a 
night to Eastling. The two Fannies went to Canty. in the 


morning, and took Lou. and Cass. to try on new stays. 
Harriet and I had a comfortable walk together. She desires 
her best love to you and kind remembrance to Henry. 
Fanny’s best love also. I fancy there is to be another party 
to Canty. to-morrow, — Mr. and Mrs. Moore and me. 

Edward thanks Henry for his letter. We are most happy to 
hear he is so much better. I depend upon you for letting me 
know what he wishes as to my staying with him or not; you 
will be able to find out, I dare say. I had intended to beg 
you would bring one of my nightcaps with you, in case of 
my staying, but forgot it when I wrote on Tuesday. Edward 
is much concerned about his pond; he cannot now doubt 
the fact of its running out, which he was resolved to do as 
long as possible. 

I suppose my mother will like to have me write to her. I 
Shall try at least. 

No; I have never seen the death of Mrs. Crabbe. I have 
only just been making out from one of his prefaces that he 
probably was married. It is almost ridiculous. Poor woman! 
I will comfort him as well as I can, but I do not undertake to 
be good to her children. She had better not leave any. 


Edw. and Geo. set off this day week for Oxford. Our party 
will then be very small, as the Moores will be going about 
the same time. To enliven us, Fanny proposes spending a 
few days soon afterwards at Fredville. It will really be a 
good opportunity, as her father will have a companion. We 
Shall all three go to Wrotham, but Edwd. and I stay only a 
night perhaps. Love to Mr. Tilson. 

Yours very affectionately, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
10 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


LI. 


Godmersham Park, Wednesday (Nov. 3). 

My dearest Cassandra, — I will keep this celebrated 
birthday by writing to you; and as my pen seems inclined to 
write large, I will put my lines very close together. I had but 
just time to enjoy your letter yesterday before Edward and I 
set off in the chair for Canty., and I allowed him to hear the 
chief of it as we went along. 

We rejoice sincerely in Henry’s gaining ground as he 
does, and hope there will be weather for him to get out 
every day this week, as the likeliest way of making him 
equal to what he plans for the next. If he is tolerably well, 
the going into Oxfordshire will make him better, by making 
him happier. 

Can it be that I have not given you the minutie of 
Edward’s plans? See, here they are: To go to Wrotham on 
Saturday the 13th, spend Sunday there, and be in town on 
Monday to dinner, and if agreeable to Henry, spend one 
whole day with him, which day is likely to be Tuesday, and 
so go down to Chawton on Wednesday. 

But now I cannot be quite easy without staying a little 
while with Henry, unless he wishes it otherwise; his illness 
and the dull time of year together make me feel that it 
would be horrible of me not to offer to remain with him, 
and therefore unless you know of any objection, I wish you 
would tell him with my best love that I shall be most happy 
to spend ten days or a fortnight in Henrietta St., if he will 
accept me. I do not offer more than a fortnight, because I 
shall then have been some time from home; but it will be a 
great pleasure to be with him, as it always is. I have the 
less regret and scruple on your account, because I shall see 
you for a day and a half, and because you will have Edward 
for at least a week. My scheme is to take Bookham in my 


way home for a few days, and my hope that Henry will be 
so good as to send me some part of the way thither. I have 
a most kind repetition of Mrs. Cooke’s two or three dozen 
invitations, with the offer of meeting me anywhere in one of 
her airings. 

Fanny’s cold is much better. By dosing and keeping her 
room on Sunday, she got rid of the worst of it, but I am 
rather afraid of what this day may do for her; she is gone to 
Canty. with Miss Clewes, Liz., and Ma'™", and it is but 
roughish weather for any one in a tender state. Miss 
Clewes has been going to Canty. ever since her return, and 
it is now just accomplishing. 

Edward and I had a delightful morning for our drive 
there, I enjoyed it thoroughly; but the day turned off before 
we were ready, and we came home in some rain and the 
apprehension of a great deal. It has not done us any harm, 
however. He went to inspect the gaol, as a visiting 
magistrate, and took me with him. I was gratified, and went 
through all the feelings which people must go through, I 
think, in visiting such a building. We paid no other visits, 
only walked about snugly together, and shopped. I bought a 
concert ticket and a sprig of flowers for my old age. 

To vary the subject from gay to grave with inimitable 
address, I shall now tell you something of the Bath party — 
and still a Bath party they are, for a fit of the gout came on 
last week. The accounts of Lady B. are as good as can be 
under such a circumstance; Dr. P. says it appears a good 
sort of gout, and her spirits are better than usual, but as to 
her coming away, it is of course all uncertainty. I have very 
little doubt of Edward’s going down to Bath, if they have 
not left it when he is in Hampshire; if he does, he will go on 
from Steventon, and then return direct to London, without 
coming back to Chawton. This detention does not suit his 
feelings. It may be rather a good thing, however, that Dr. P. 
should see Lady B. with the gout on her. Harriot was quite 
wishing for it. 


The day seems to improve. I wish my pen would too. 

Sweet Mr. Ogle! I dare say he sees all the panoramas for 
nothing, has free admittance everywhere; he is_ so 
delightful! Now, you need not see anybody else. 

I am glad to hear of our being likely to have a peep at 
Charles and Fanny at Christmas, but do not force poor 
Cass. to stay if she hates it. You have done very right as to 
Mrs. F. A. Your tidings of S. and S. give me pleasure. I have 
never seen it advertised. 

Harriot, in a letter to Fanny to-day, inquires whether they 
sell cloths for pelisses at Bedford House, and, if they do, 
will be very much obliged to you to desire them to send her 
down patterns, with the width and prices; they may go from 
Charing Cross almost any day in the week, but if it is a 
ready-money house it will not do, for the bru of feu the 
Archbishop says she cannot pay for it immediately. Fanny 
and I suspect they do not deal in the article. 

The Sherers, I believe, are now really going to go; Joseph 
has had a bed here the last two nights, and I do not know 
whether this is not the day of moving. Mrs. Sherer called 
yesterday to take leave. The weather looks worse again. 

We dine at Chilham Castle to-morrow, and I expect to 
find some amusement, but more from the concert the next 
day, as I am sure of seeing several that I want to see. We 
are to meet a party from Goodnestone, Lady B., Miss 
Hawley, and Lucy Foote, and I am to meet Mrs. Harrison, 
and we are to talk about Ben and Anna. “My dear Mrs. 
Harrison,” I shall say, “I am afraid the young man has some 
of your family madness; and though there often appears to 
be something of madness in Anna too, I think she inherits 
more of it from her mother’s family than from ours.” That is 
what I shall say, and I think she will find it difficult to 
answer me. 

I took up your letter again to refresh me, being 
somewhat tired, and was struck with the prettiness of the 
hand: it is really a very pretty hand now and then, — so 


small and so neat! I wish I could get as much into a sheet of 
paper. Another time I will take two days to make a letter in: 
it is fatiguing to write a whole long one at once. I hope to 
hear from you again on Sunday and again on Friday, the 
day before we move. On Monday, I suppose, you will be 
going to Streatham, to see quiet Mr. Hill and eat very bad 
baker’s bread. 

A fall in bread by the by. I hope my mother’s bill next 
week will show it. I have had a very comfortable letter from 
her, one of her foolscap sheets quite full of littke home 
news. Anna was there the first of the two days. An Anna 
sent away and an Anna fetched are different things. This 
will be an excellent time for Ben to pay his visit, now that 
we, the formidables, are absent. 

I did not mean to eat, but Mr. Johncock has brought in 
the tray, so I must. I am all alone. Edward is gone into his 
woods. At this present time I have five tables, eight-and- 
twenty chairs, and two fires all to myself. 

Miss Clewes is to be invited to go to the concert with us; 
there will be my brother’s place and ticket for her, as he 
cannot go. He and the other connections of the Cages are 
to meet at Milgate that very day, to consult about a 
proposed alteration of the Maidstone road, in which the 
Cages are very much interested. Sir Brook comes here in 
the morning, and they are to be joined by Mr. Deedes at 
Ashford. The loss of the concert will be no great evil to the 
Squire. We shall be a party of three ladies therefore, and to 
meet three ladies. 


What a convenient carriage Henry’s is, to his friends in 
general! Who has it next? I am glad William’s going is 
voluntary, and on no worse grounds. An inclination for the 
country is a venial fault. He has more of Cowper than of 
Johnson in him, — fonder of tame hares and blank verse 
than of the full tide of human existence at Charing Cross. 


Oh! I have more of such sweet flattery from Miss Sharp. 
She is an excellent kind friend. I am read and admired in 
Ireland too. There is a Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of a judge, an 
old lady, and very good and very clever, who is all curiosity 
to know about me, — what I am like, and so forth. I am not 
known to her by name, however. This comes through Mrs. 
Carrick, not through Mrs. Gore. You are quite out there. 

I do not despair of having my picture in the Exhibition at 
last, — all white and red, with my head on one side; or 
perhaps I may marry young Mr. D’Arblay. I suppose in the 
mean time I shall owe dear Henry a great deal of money for 
printing, etc. 

I hope Mrs. Fletcher will indulge herself with S. and S. If 
I am to stay in H. S., and if you should be writing home 
soon, I wish you would be so good as to give a hint of it, for 
I am not likely to write there again these ten days, having 
written yesterday. 


Fanny has set her heart upon its being a Mr. Brett who is 
going to marry a Miss Dora Best, of this country. I dare say 
Henry has no objection. Pray, where did the boys sleep? 

The Deedes come here on Monday to stay till Friday, so 
that we shall end with a flourish the last canto. They bring 
Isabella and one of the grown-ups, and will come in for a 
Canty. ball on Thursday. I shall be glad to see them. Mrs. 
Deedes and I must talk rationally together, I suppose. 

Edward does not write to Henry, because of my writing 
so often. God bless you. I shall be so glad to see you again, 
and I wish you many happy returns of this day. Poor Lord 
Howard! How he does cry about it! 

Yours very truly, J. A. 


Miss Austen, 
10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


LIT. 


Godmersham Park, Saturday (Nov. 6). 

My dearest Cassandra, — Having half an hour before 
breakfast (very snug, in my own room, lovely morning, 
excellent fire — fancy me!) I will give you some account of 
the last two days. And yet, what is there to be told? I shall 
get foolishly minute unless I cut the matter short. 

We met only the Bretons at Chilham Castle, besides a Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne and a Miss Lee staying in the house, and 
were only fourteen altogether. My brother and Fanny 
thought it the pleasantest party they had ever known there, 
and I was very well entertained by bits and scraps. I had 
long wanted to see Dr. Breton, and his wife amuses me very 
much with her affected refinement and elegance. Miss Lee 
I found very conversable; she admires Crabbe as she ought. 
She is at an age of reason, ten years older than myself at 
least. She was at the famous ball at Chilham Castle, so of 
course you remember her. 

By the by, as I must leave off being young, I find many 
douceurs in being a sort of chaperon, for I am put on the 
sofa near the fire, and can drink as much wine as I like. We 
had music in the evening: Fanny and Miss Wildman played, 
and Mr. James Wildman sat close by and listened, or 
pretended to listen. 

Yesterday was a day of dissipation all through: first came 
Sir Brook to dissipate us before breakfast; then there was a 
call from Mr. Sherer, then a regular morning visit from 
Lady Honeywood in her way home from Eastwell; then Sir 
Brook and Edward set off; then we dined (five in number) 
at half-past four; then we had coffee; and at six Miss 
Clewes, Fanny, and I drove away. We had a beautiful night 
for our frisks. We were earlier than we need have been, but 
after a time Lady B. and her two companions appeared, — 


we had kept places for them; and there we sat, all six in a 
row, under a side wall, I between Lucy Foote and Miss 
Clewes. 

Lady B. was much what I expected; I could not determine 
whether she was rather handsome or very plain. I liked her 
for being in a hurry to have the concert over and get away, 
and for getting away at last with a great deal of decision 
and promptness, not waiting to compliment and dawdle and 
fuss about seeing dear Fanny, who was half the evening in 
another part of the room with her friends the Plumptres. I 
am growing too minute, so I will go to breakfast. 

When the concert was over, Mrs. Harrison and I found 
each other out, and had a very comfortable little 
complimentary friendly chat. She is a sweet woman, — still 
quite a sweet woman in herself, and so like her sister! I 
could almost have thought I was speaking to Mrs. Lefroy. 
She introduced me to her daughter, whom I think pretty, 
but most dutifully inferior to Ja Mére Beauté. The Faggs 
and the Hammonds were there, — Wm. Hammond the only 
young man of renown. Miss looked very handsome, but I 
prefer her little smiling flirting sister Julia. 

I was just introduced at last to Mary Plumptre, but I 
should hardly know her again. She was delighted with me, 
however, good enthusiastic soul! And Lady B. found me 
handsomer than she expected, so you see I am not so very 
bad as you might think for. 

It was twelve before we reached home. We were all dog- 
tired, but pretty well to-day: Miss Clewes says she has not 
caught cold, and Fanny’s does not seem worse. I was so 
tired that I began to wonder how I should get through the 
ball next Thursday; but there will be so much more variety 
then in walking about, and probably so much less heat, that 
perhaps I may not feel it more. My china crape is still kept 
for the ball. Enough of the concert. 

I had a letter from Mary yesterday. They travelled down 
to Cheltenham last Monday very safely, and are certainly to 


be there a month. Bath is still Bath. The H. Bridges must 
quit them early next week, and Louisa seems not quite to 
despair of their all moving together, but to those who see at 
a distance there appears no chance of it. Dr. Parry does not 
want to keep Lady B. at Bath when she can once move. 
That is lucky. You will see poor Mr. Evelyn’s death. 

Since I wrote last, my 2nd edit. has stared me in the face. 
Mary tells me that Eliza means to buy it. I wish she may. It 
can hardly depend upon any more Fyfield Estates. I cannot 
help hoping that many will feel themselves obliged to buy 
it. I shall not mind imagining it a disagreeable duty to 
them, so as they do it. Mary heard before she left home 
that it was very much admired at Cheltenham, and that it 
was given to Miss Hamilton. It is pleasant to have such a 
respectable writer named. I cannot tire you, I am sure, on 
this subject, or I would apologize. 

What weather, and what news! We have enough to do to 
admire them both. I hope you derive your full share of 
enjoyment from each. 

I have extended my lights and increased my 
acquaintance a good deal within these two days. Lady 
Honeywood you know; I did not sit near enough to be a 
perfect judge, but I thought her extremely pretty, and her 
manners have all the recommendations of ease and good- 
humor and unaffectedness; and going about with four 
horses and nicely dressed herself, she is altogether a 
perfect sort of woman. 

Oh, and I saw Mr. Gipps last night, — the useful Mr. 
Gipps, whose attentions came in as acceptably to us in 
handing us to the carriage, for want of a better man, as 
they did to Emma Plumptre. I thought him rather a good- 
looking little man. 

I long for your letter to-morrow, particularly that I may 
know my fate as to London. My first wish is that Henry 
should really choose what he likes best; I shall certainly not 


be sorry if he does not want me. Morning church to- 
morrow; I shall come back with impatient feelings. 


The Sherers are gone, but the Pagets are not come: we 
Shall therefore have Mr. S. again. Mr. Paget acts like an 
unsteady man. Dr. Hant, however, gives him a very good 
character; what is wrong is to be imputed to the lady. I dare 
say the house likes female government. 

I have a nice long black and red letter from Charles, but 
not communicating much that I did not know. 

There is some chance of a good ball next week, as far as 
females go. Lady Bridges may perhaps be there with some 
Knatchbulls. Mrs. Harrison perhaps, with Miss Oxenden 
and the Miss Papillons; and if Mrs. Harrison, then Lady 
Fagg will come. 

The shades of evening are descending, and I resume my 
interesting narrative. Sir Brook and my brother came back 
about four, and Sir Brook almost immediately set forward 
again to Goodnestone. We are to have Edwd. B. to-morrow, 
to pay us another Sunday’s visit, — the last, for more 
reasons than one; they all come home on the same day that 
we go. The Deedes do not come till Tuesday; Sophia is to be 
the comer. She is a disputable beauty that I want much to 
see. Lady Eliz. Hatton and Annamaria called here this 
morning. Yes, they called; but I do not think I can say 
anything more about them. They came, and they sat, and 
they went. 

Sunday. — Dearest Henry! What a turn he has for being 
ill, and what a thing bile is! This attack has probably been 
brought on in part by his previous confinement and anxiety; 
but, however it came, I hope it is going fast, and that you 
will be able to send a very good account of him on Tuesday. 
As I hear on Wednesday, of course I shall not expect to hear 
again on Friday. Perhaps a letter to Wrotham would not 
have an ill effect. 


We are to be off on Saturday before the post comes in, as 
Edward takes his own horses all the way. He talks of nine 
o’clock. We shall bait at Lenham. 

Excellent sweetness of you to send me such a nice long 
letter; it made its appearance, with one from my mother, 
soon after I and my impatient feelings walked in. How glad 
I am that I did what I did! I was only afraid that you might 
think the offer superfluous, but you have set my heart at 
ease. Tell Henry that I will stay with him, let it be ever so 
disagreeable to him. 

Oh, dear me! I have not time on paper for half that I 
want to say. There have been two letters from Oxford, — 
one from George yesterday. They got there very safely, — 
Edwd. two hours behind the coach, having lost his way in 
leaving London. George writes cheerfully and quietly; 
hopes to have Utterson’s rooms soon; went to lecture on 
Wednesday, states some of his expenses, and concludes 
with saying, “I am afraid I shall be poor.” I am glad he 
thinks about it so soon. I believe there is no private tutor 
yet chosen, but my brother is to hear from Edwd. on the 
subject shortly. 

You, and Mrs. H., and Catherine, and Alethea going 
about together in Henry’s carriage seeing sights — I am not 
used to the idea of it yet. All that you are to see of 
Streatham, seen already! Your Streatham and my Bookham 
may go hang. The prospect of being taken down to 
Chawton by Henry perfects the plan to me. I was in hopes 
of your seeing some illuminations, and you have seen them. 
“T thought you would come, and you did come.” I am sorry 
he is not to come from the Baltic sooner. Poor Mary! 

My brother has a letter from Louisa to-day of an 
unwelcome nature; they are to spend the winter at Bath. It 
was just decided on. Dr. Parry wished it, not from thinking 
the water necessary to Lady B., but that he might be better 
able to judge how far his treatment of her, which is totally 
different from anything she had been used to, is right; and I 


suppose he will not mind having a few more of her 
Ladyship’s guineas. His system is a lowering one. He took 
twelve ounces of blood from her when the gout appeared, 
and forbids wine, etc. Hitherto the plan agrees with her. 
She is very well satisfied to stay, but it is a sore 
disappointment to Louisa and Fanny. 

The H. Bridges leave them on Tuesday, and they mean to 
move into a smaller house; you may guess how Edward 
feels. There can be no doubt of his going to Bath now; I 
should not wonder if he brought Fanny Cage back with him. 

You shall hear from me once more, some day or other. 

Yours very affectionately, J. A. 

We do not like Mr. Hampson’s scheme. 


Miss Austen, 
10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


LITT. 


Henrietta St., Wednesday (March 2, 1814). 

We had altogether a very good journey, and everything at 
Cobham was comfortable. I could not pay Mr. Harrington! 
That was the only alas! of the business. I shall therefore 
return his bill, and my mother’s 2/., that you may try your 
luck. We did not begin reading till Bentley Green. Henry’s 
approbation is hitherto even equal to my wishes. He says it 
is different from the other two, but does not appear to think 
it at all inferior. He has only married Mrs. R. I am afraid he 
has gone through the most entertaining part. He took to 
Lady B. and Mrs. N. most kindly, and gives great praise to 
the drawing of the characters. He understands them all, 
likes Fanny, and, I think, foresees how it will all be. I 
finished the “Heroine” last night, and was very much 
amused by it. I wonder James did not like it better. It 
diverted me exceedingly. We went to bed at ten. I was very 
tired, but slept to a miracle, and am lovely to-day, and at 
present Henry seems to have no complaint. We left Cobham 
at half-past eight, stopped to bait and breakfast at 
Kingston, and were in this house considerably before two. 
Nice smiling Mr. Barlowe met us at the door, and, in reply 
to inquiries after news, said that peace was generally 
expected. I have taken possession of my bedroom, 
unpacked my bandbox, sent Miss P.’s two letters to the 
twopenny post, been visited by M* B., and am now writing 
by myself at the new table in the front room. It is snowing. 
We had some snowstorms yesterday, and a smart frost at 
night, which gave us a hard road from Cobham to Kingston; 
but as it was then getting dirty and heavy, Henry had a pair 
of leaders put on to the bottom of Sloane St. His own 
horses, therefore, cannot have had hard work. I watched 
for veils as we drove through the streets, and had the 


pleasure of seeing several upon vulgar heads. And now, 
how do you all do? — you in particular, after the worry of 
yesterday and the day before. I hope Martha had a pleasant 
visit again, and that you and my mother could eat your 
beef-pudding. Depend upon my thinking of the chimney- 
Sweeper as soon as I wake to-morrow. Places are secured at 
Drury Lane for Saturday, but so great is the rage for seeing 
Kean that only a third and fourth row could be got; as it is 
in a front box, however, I hope we shall do pretty well — 
Shylock, a good play for Fanny — she cannot be much 
affected, I think. Mrs. Perigord has just been here. She tells 
me that we owe her master for the silk-dyeing. My poor old 
muslin has never been dyed yet. It has been promised to be 
done several times. What wicked people dyers are! They 
begin with dipping their own souls in scarlet sin. It is 
evening. We have drank tea, and I have torn through the 
third vol. of the “Heroine.” I do not think it falls off. It is a 
delightful burlesque, particularly on the Radcliffe style. 
Henry is going on with “Mansfield Park.” He admires H. 
Crawford: I mean properly, as a clever, pleasant man. I tell 
you all the good I can, as I know how much you will enjoy 
it. We hear that Mr. Kean is more admired than ever. There 
are no good places to be got in Drury Lane for the next 
fortnight, but Henry means to secure some for Saturday 
fortnight, when you are reckoned upon. Give my love to 
little Cass. I hope she found my bed comfortable last night. 
I have seen nobody in London yet with such a long chin as 
Dr. Syntax, nor anybody quite so large as Gogmagolicus. 


Yours aff, J. Austen. 


LIV. 


Henrietta St., Wednesday (March 9). 

Well, we went to the play again last night, and as we 
were out a great part of the morning too, shopping, and 
seeing the Indian jugglers, I am very glad to be quiet now 
till dressing-time. We are to dine at the Tilsons’, and to- 
morrow at Mr. Spencer’s. 

We had not done breakfast yesterday when Mr. J. 
Plumptre appeared to say that he had secured a box. Henry 
asked him to dine here, which I fancy he was very happy to 
do, and so at five o’clock we four sat down to table 
together, while the master of the house was preparing for 
going out himself. The “Farmer’s Wife” is a musical thing in 
three acts, and as Edward was steady in not staying for 
anything more, we were at home before ten. 

Fanny and Mr. J. P. are delighted with Miss S., and her 
merit in singing is, I dare say, very great; that she gave me 
no pleasure is no reflection upon her, nor, I hope, upon 
myself, being what Nature made me on that article. All that 
I am sensible of in Miss S. is a pleasing person and no skill 
in acting. We had Mathews, Liston, and Emery; of course, 
some amusement. 

Our friends were off before half-past eight this morning, 
and had the prospect of a heavy cold journey before them. I 
think they both liked their visit very much. I am sure Fanny 
did. Henry sees decided attachment between her and his 
new acquaintance. 

I have a cold, too, as well as my mother and Martha. Let 
it be a generous emulation between us which can get rid of 
it first. 

I wear my gauze gown to-day, long sleeves and all. I shall 
see how they succeed, but as yet I have no reason to 
suppose long sleeves are allowable. I have lowered the 


bosom, especially at the corners, and plaited black satin 
ribbon round the top. Such will be my costume of vine- 
leaves and paste. 

Prepare for a play the very first evening, I rather think 
Covent Garden, to see Young in “Richard.” I have answered 
for your little companion’s being conveyed to Keppel St. 
immediately. I have never yet been able to get there myself, 
but hope I shall soon. 

What cruel weather this is! and here is Lord Portsmouth 
married, too, to Miss Hanson. 


Henry has finished “Mansfield Park,” and his approbation 
has not lessened. He found the last half of the last volume 
extremely interesting. 

I suppose my mother recollects that she gave me no 
money for paying Brecknell and Twining, and my funds will 
not supply enough. 

We are home in such good time that I can finish my letter 
to-night, which will be better than getting up to do it to- 
morrow, especially as, on account of my cold, which has 
been very heavy in my head this evening, I rather think of 
lying in bed later than usual. I would not but be well 
enough to go to Hertford St. on any account. 

We met only Genl. Chowne to-day, who has not much to 
say for himself. I was ready to laugh at the remembrance of 
Frederick, and such a different Frederick as we chose to 
fancy him to the real Christopher! 

Mrs. Tilson had long sleeves, too, and she assured me 
that they are worn in the evening by many. I was glad to 
hear this. She dines here, I believe, next Tuesday. 

On Friday we are to be snug with only Mr. Barlowe and 
an evening of business. I am so pleased that the mead is 
brewed. Love to all. I have written to Mrs. Hill, and care for 
nobody. 

Yours affectionately, J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favor of Mr. Gray. 


LV. 


Chawton, Tuesday (June 13). 

My dearest Cassandra, — Fanny takes my mother to 
Alton this morning, which gives me an opportunity of 
sending you a few lines without any other trouble than that 
of writing them. 

This is a delightful day in the country, and I hope not 
much too hot for town. Well, you had a good journey, I 
trust, and all that, and not rain enough to spoil your 
bonnet. It appeared so likely to be a wet evening that I 
went up to the Gt. House between three and four, and 
dawdled away an hour very comfortably, though Edwd. was 
not very brisk. The air was clearer in the evening, and he 
was better. We all five walked together into the kitchen 
garden and along the Gosport road, and they drank tea 
with us. 

You will be glad to hear that G. Turner has another 
situation, something in the cow line, near Rumsey, and he 
wishes to move immediately, which is not likely to be 
inconvenient to anybody. 

The new nurseryman at Alton comes this morning to 
value the crops in the garden. 

The only letter to-day is from Mrs. Cooke to me. They do 
not leave home till July, and want me to come to them, 
according to my promise. And, after considering 
everything, I have resolved on going. My companions 
promote it. I will not go, however, till after Edward is gone, 
that he may feel he has a somebody to give memorandums 
to, to the last. I must give up all help from his carriage, of 
course. And, at any rate, it must be such an excess of 
expense that I have quite made up my mind to it, and do 
not mean to care. 


I have been thinking of Triggs and the chair, you may be 
sure, but I know it will end in posting. They will meet me at 
Guildford. 

In addition to their standing claims on me they admire 
“Mansfield Park” exceedingly. Mr. Cooke says “it is the 
most sensible novel he ever read,” and the manner in which 
I treat the clergy delights them very much. Altogether, I 
must go, and I want you to join me there when your visit in 
Henrietta St. is over. Put this into your capacious head. 

Take care of yourself, and do not be trampled to death in 
running after the Emperor. The report in Alton yesterday 
was that they would certainly travel this road either to or 
from Portsmouth. I long to know what this bow of the 
Prince’s will produce. 

I saw Mrs. Andrews yesterday. Mrs. Browning had seen 
her before. She is very glad to send an Elizabeth. 

Miss Benn continues the same. Mr. Curtis, however, saw 
her yesterday, and said her hand was going on as well as 
possible. Accept our best love. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, 10 Henrietta Street, 
By favor of Mr. Gray. 


LVI. 


Thursday (June 23). 

Dearest Cassandra, — I received your pretty letter while 
the children were drinking tea with us, as Mr. Louch was so 
obliging as to walk over with it. Your good account of 
everybody made us very happy. 

I heard yesterday from Frank. When he began his letter 
he hoped to be here on Monday, but before it was ended he 
had been told that the naval review would not take place 
till Friday, which would probably occasion him some delay, 
as he cannot get some necessary business of his own 
attended to while Portsmouth is in such a bustle. I hope 
Fanny has seen the Emperor, and then I may fairly wish 
them all away. I go to-morrow, and hope for some delays 
and adventures. 

My mother’s wood is brought in, but, by some mistake, 
no bavins. She must therefore buy some. 


Henry at White’s! Oh, what a Henry! I do not know what 
to wish as to Miss B., so I will hold my tongue and my 
wishes. 

Sackree and the children set off yesterday, and have not 
been returned back upon us. They were all very well the 
evening before. We had handsome presents from the Gt. 
House yesterday, — a ham and the four leeches. Sackree 
has left some shirts of her master’s at the school, which, 
finished or unfinished, she begs to have sent by Henry and 
Wm. Mr. Hinton is expected home soon, which is a good 
thing for the shirts. 

We have called upon Miss Dusantoy and Miss Papillon, 
and been very pretty. Miss D. has a great idea of being 
Fanny Price, — she and her youngest sister together, who is 
named Fanny. 


Miss Benn has drank tea with the Prowtings, and, I 
believe, comes to us this evening. She has still a swelling 
about the forefinger and a little discharge, and does not 
seem to be on the point of a perfect cure, but her spirits are 
good, and she will be most happy, I believe, to accept any 
invitation. The Clements are gone to Petersfield to look. 

Only think of the Marquis of Granby being dead. I hope, 
if it please Heaven there should be another son, they will 
have better sponsors and less parade. 

I certainly do not wish that Henry should think again of 
getting me to town. I would rather return straight from 
Bookham; but if he really does propose it, I cannot say No 
to what will be so kindly intended. It could be but for a few 
days, however, as my mother would be quite disappointed 
by my exceeding the fortnight which I now talk of as the 
outside — at least, we could not both remain longer away 
comfortably. 

The middle of July is Martha’s time, as far as she has any 
time. She has left it to Mrs. Craven to fix the day. I wish she 
could get her money paid, for I fear her going at all 
depends upon that. 

Instead of Bath the Deans Dundases have taken a house 
at Clifton — Richmond Terrace — and she is as glad of the 
change as even you and I should be, or almost. She will 
now be able to go on from Berks and visit them without any 
fears from heat. 

This post has brought me a letter from Miss Sharpe. Poor 
thing! she has been suffering indeed, but is now in a 
comparative state of comfort. She is at Sir W. P’s, in 
Yorkshire, with the children, and there is no appearance of 
her quitting them. Of course we lose the pleasure of seeing 
her here. She writes highly of Sir Wm. I do so want him to 
marry her. There is a Dow. Lady P. presiding there to make 
it all right. The Man is the same; but she does not mention 
what he is by profession or trade. She does not think Lady 
P. was privy to his scheme on her, but, on being in his 


power, yielded. Oh, Sir Wm.! Sir Wm.! how I will love you if 
you will love Miss Sharpe! 

Mrs. Driver, etc., are off by Collier, but so near being too 
late that she had not time to call and leave the keys herself. 
I have them, however. I suppose one is the key of the linen- 
press, but I do not know what to guess the other. 

The coach was stopped at the blacksmith’s, and they 
came running down with Triggs and Browning, and trunks, 
and birdcages. Quite amusing. 

My mother desires her love, and hopes to hear from you. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Frank and Mary are to have Mary Goodchild to help as 
Under till they can get a cook. She is delighted to go. 
Best love at Streatham. 


Miss Austen, Henrietta St. 
By favor of Mr. Gray. 


LVIT. 


23 Hans Place, Tuesday morning (August, 1814). 

My dear Cassandra, — I had a very good journey, not 
crowded, two of the three taken up at Bentley being 
children, the others of a reasonable size; and they were all 
very quiet and civil. We were late in London, from being a 
great load, and from changing coaches at Farnham; it was 
nearly four, I believe, when we reached Sloane Street. 
Henry himself met me, and as soon as my trunk and basket 
could be routed out from all the other trunks and baskets in 
the world, we were on our way to Hans Place in the luxury 
of a nice, large, cool, dirty hackney coach. 

There were four in the kitchen part of Yalden, and I was 
told fifteen at top, among them Percy Benn. We met in the 
same room at Egham, but poor Percy was not in his usual 
spirits. He would be more chatty, I dare say, in his way from 
Woolwich. We took up a young Gibson at Holybourn, and, in 
short, everybody either did come up by Yalden yesterday, or 
wanted to come up. It put me in mind of my own coach 
between Edinburgh and Stirling. 

Henry is very well, and has given me an account of the 
Canterbury races, which seem to have been as pleasant as 
one could wish. Everything went well. Fanny had good 
partners, Mr. —— was her second on Thursday, but he did 
not dance with her any more. 

This will content you for the present. I must just add, 
however, that there were no Lady Charlottes, they were 
gone off to Kirby, and that Mary Oxenden, instead of dying, 
is going to marry Wm. Hammond. 


No James and Edward yet. Our evening yesterday was 
perfectly quiet; we only talked a little to Mr. Tilson across 
the intermediate gardens; she was gone out airing with 


Miss Burdett. It is a delightful place, — more than answers 
my expectation. Having got rid of my unreasonable ideas, I 
find more space and comfort in the rooms than I had 
supposed, and the garden is quite a love. I am in the front 
attic, which is the bedchamber to be preferred. 

Henry wants you to see it all, and asked whether you 
would return with him from Hampshire; I encouraged him 
to think you would. He breakfasts here early, and then rides 
to Henrietta St. If it continues fine, John is to drive me 
there by and by, and we shall take an airing together; and I 
do not mean to take any other exercise, for I feel a little 
tired after my long jumble. I live in his room downstairs; it 
is particularly pleasant from opening upon the garden. I go 
and refresh myself every now and then, and then come 
back to solitary coolness. There is one maidservant only, a 
very creditable, clean-looking young woman. Richard 
remains for the present. 

Wednesday morning. — My brother and Edwd. arrived 
last night. They could not get places the day before. Their 
business is about teeth and wigs, and they are going after 
breakfast to Scarman’s and Tavistock St., and they are to 
return to go with me afterwards in the barouche. I hope to 
do some of my errands to-day. 

I got the willow yesterday, as Henry was not quite ready 
when I reached Hena. St. I saw Mr. Hampson there for a 
moment. He dines here to-morrow, and proposed bringing 
his son; so I must submit to seeing George Hampson, 
though I had hoped to go through life without it. It was one 
of my vanities, like your not reading “ Patronage.” 

After leaving H. St. we drove to Mrs. Latouche’s; they 
are always at home, and they are to dine here on Friday. We 
could do no more, as it began to rain. 

We dine at half-past four to-day, that our visitors may go 
to the play, and Henry and I are to spend the evening with 
the Tilsons, to meet Miss Burnett, who leaves town to- 
morrow. Mrs. T. called on me yesterday. 


Is not this all that can have happened or been arranged? 
Not quite. Henry wants me to see more of his Hanwell 
favorite, and has written to invite her to spend a day or two 
here with me. His scheme is to fetch her on Saturday. I am 
more and more convinced that he will marry again soon, 
and like the idea of her better than of anybody else at hand. 

Now I have breakfasted and have the room to myself 
again. It is likely to be a fine day. How do you all do? 


Henry talks of being at Chawton about the 1st of Sept. 
He has once mentioned a scheme which I should rather 
like, — calling on the Birches and the Crutchleys in our 
way. It may never come to anything, but I must provide for 
the possibility by troubling you to send up my silk pelisse 
by Collier on Saturday. I feel it would be necessary on such 
an occasion; and be so good as to put up a clean dressing- 
gown which will come from the wash on Friday. You need 
not direct it to be left anywhere. It may take its chance. 

We are to call for Henry between three and four, and I 
must finish this and carry it with me, as he is not always 
there in the morning before the parcel is made up. And 
before I set off, I must return Mrs. Tilson’s visit. I hear 
nothing of the Hoblyns, and abstain from all inquiry. 

I hope Mary Jane and Frank’s gardens go on well. Give 
my love to them all — Nunna Hat’s love to George. A great 
many people wanted to run up in the Poach as well as me. 
The wheat looked very well all the way, and James says the 
same of his road. 

The same good account of Mrs. C.’s health continues, 
and her circumstances mend. She gets farther and farther 
from poverty. What a comfort! Good-by to you. 


Yours very truly and affectionately, 
Jane. 


All well at Steventon. I hear nothing particular of Ben, 
except that Edward is to get him some pencils. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favor of Mr. Gray. 


LVITI. 


My dear Anna, — I am very much obliged to you for 
sending your MS. It has entertained me extremely; indeed 
all of us. I read it aloud to your grandmamma and Aunt 
Cass, and we were all very much pleased. The spirit does 
not droop at all. Sir Thos., Lady Helen, and St. Julian are 
very well done, and Cecilia continues to be interesting in 
spite of her being so amiable. It was very fit you should 
advance her age. I like the beginning of Devereux Forester 
very much, a great deal better than if he had been very 
good or very bad. A few verbal corrections are all that I felt 
tempted to make; the principal of them is a speech of St. 
Julian to Lady Helen, which you see I have presumed to 
alter. As Lady H. is Cecilia’s superior, it would not be 
correct to talk of her being introduced. It is Cecilia who 
must be introduced. And I do not like a lover speaking in 
the 3rd person; it is too much like the part of Lord Overtley, 
and I think it not natural. If you think differently, however, 
you need not mind me. I am impatient for more, and only 
wait for a safe conveyance to return this. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


LIX. 


August 10, 1814. 

My dear Anna, — I am quite ashamed to find that I have 
never answered some question of yours in a former note. I 
kept it on purpose to refer to it at a proper time, and then 
forgot it. I like the name “Which is the Heroine” very well, 
and I dare say shall grow to like it very much in time; but 
“Enthusiasm” was something so very superior that my 
common title must appear to disadvantage. I am not 
sensible of any blunders about Dawlish; the library was 
pitiful and wretched twelve years ago, and not likely to 
have anybody’s publications. There is no such title as 
Desborough, either among dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, or barons. These were your inquiries. I will now 
thank you for your envelope received this morning. Your 
Aunt Cass is as well pleased with St. Julian as ever, and I 
am delighted with the idea of seeing Progillian again. 

Wednesday, 17. — We have now just finished the first of 
the three books I had the pleasure of receiving yesterday. I 
read it aloud, and we are all very much amused, and like 
the work quite as well as ever. I depend on getting through 
another book before dinner, but there is really a good deal 
of respectable reading in your forty-eight pages. I have no 
doubt six would make a very good-sized volume. You must 
have been quite pleased to have accomplished so much. I 
like Lord Portman and his brother very much. I am only 
afraid that Lord P.’s good nature will make most people like 
him better than he deserves. The whole family are very 
good; and Lady Anne, who was your great dread, you have 
succeeded particularly well with. Bell Griffin is just what 
She should be. My corrections have not been more 
important than before; here and there we have thought the 
sense could be expressed in fewer words, and I have 


scratched out Sir Thos. from walking with the others to the 
stables, etc. the very day after breaking his arm; for though 
I find your papa did walk out immediately after his arm was 
set, I think it can be so little usual as to appear unnatural in 
a book. Lynn will not do. Lynn is towards forty miles from 
Dawlish and would not be talked of there. I have put 
Starcross instead. If you prefer Easton, that must be always 
safe. 

I have also scratched out the introduction between Lord 
Portman and his brother and Mr. Griffin. A country surgeon 
(don’t tell Mr. C. Lyford) would not be introduced to men of 
their rank; and when Mr. P. is first brought in, he would not 
be introduced as the Honorable. That distinction is never 
mentioned at such times; at least, I believe not. Now we 
have finished the second book, or rather the fifth. I do think 
you had better omit Lady Helena’s postscript. To those that 
are acquainted with “Pride and Prejudice” it will seem an 
imitation. And your Aunt C. and I both recommend your 
making a little alteration in the last scene between 
Devereux F. and Lady Clanmurray and her daughter. We 
think they press him too much, more than sensible or well- 
bred women would do; Lady C., at least, should have 
discretion enough to be _ sooner satisfied with his 
determination of not going with them. I am very much 
pleased with Egerton as yet. I did not expect to like him, 
but I do, and Susan is a very nice little animated creature; 
but St. Julian is the delight of our lives. He is quite 
interesting. The whole of his break-off with Lady Helena is 
very well done. Yes; Russell Square is a very proper 
distance from Berkeley Square. We are reading the last 
book. They must be two days going from Dawlish to Bath. 
They are nearly one hundred miles apart. 

Thursday. — We finished it last night after our return 
from drinking tea at the Great House. The last chapter does 
not please us quite so well; we do not thoroughly like the 
play, perhaps from having had too much of plays in that 


way lately (vide “Mansfield Park”), and we think you had 
better not leave England. Let the Portmans go to Ireland; 
but as you know nothing of the manners there, you had 
better not go with them. You will be in danger of giving 
false representations. Stick to Bath and the Foresters. 
There you will be quite at home. 

Your Aunt C. does not like desultory novels, and is rather 
afraid yours will be too much so, that there will be too 
frequently a change from one set of people to another, and 
that circumstances will be introduced of apparent 
consequence which will lead to nothing. It will not be so 
great an objection to me if it does. I allow much more 
latitude than she does, and think Nature and spirit cover 
many sins of a wandering story, and people in general do 
not care so much about it for your comfort. 

I should like to have had more of Devereux. I do not feel 
enough acquainted with him. You were afraid of meddling 
with him, I dare say. I like your sketch of Lord Clanmurray, 
and your picture of the two young girls’ enjoyment is very 
good. I have not noticed St. Julian’s serious conversation 
with Cecilia, but I like it exceedingly. What he says about 
the madness of otherwise sensible women on the subject of 
their daughters coming out is worth its weight in gold. 

I do not perceive that the language sinks. Pray go on. 


LX. 


Chawton, Sept. 9. 

My dear Anna, — We have been very much amused by 
your three books, but I have a good many criticisms to 
make, more than you will like. We are not satisfied with 
Mrs. Forester settling herself as tenant and near neighbor 
to such a man as Sir Thomas, without having some other 
inducement to go there. She ought to have some friend 
living thereabouts to tempt her. A woman going with two 
girls just growing up into a neighborhood where she knows 
nobody but one man of not very good character, is an 
awkwardness which so prudent a woman as Mrs. F. would 
not be likely to fall into. Remember she is very prudent. You 
must not let her act inconsistently. Give her a friend, and 
let that friend be invited by Sir Thomas H. to meet her, and 
we Shall have no objection to her dining at the Priory as she 
does; but otherwise a woman in her situation would hardly 
go there before she had been visited by other families. I 
like the scene itself, the Miss Leslie, Lady Anne, and the 
music very much. Leslie is a noble name. Sir Thomas H. 
you always do very well. I have only taken the liberty of 
expunging one phrase of his which would not be allowable, 
—’ Bless my heart!” It is too familiar and inelegant. Your 
grandmother is more disturbed at Mrs. Forester’s not 
returning the Egertons’ visit sooner than by anything else. 
They ought to have called at the Parsonage before Sunday. 
You describe a sweet place, but your descriptions are often 
more minute than will be liked. You give too many 
particulars of right hand and left. Mrs. Forester is not 
careful enough of Susan’s health. Susan ought not to be 
walking out so soon after heavy rains, taking long walks in 
the dirt. An anxious mother would not suffer it. I like your 
Susan very much; she is a sweet creature, her playfulness 


of fancy is very delightful. I like her as she is now 
exceedingly, but I am not quite so well satisfied with her 
behavior to George R. At first she seems all over 
attachment and feeling, and afterwards to have none at all; 
she is so extremely confused at the ball, and so well 
satisfied apparently with Mr. Morgan. She seems to have 
changed her character. 

You are now collecting your people delightfully, getting 
them exactly into such a spot as is the delight of my life. 
Three or four families in a country village is the very thing 
to work on, and I hope you will do a great deal more, and 
make full use of them while they are so very favorably 
arranged. 

You are but now coming to the heart and beauty of your 
story. Until the heroine grows up the fun must be 
imperfect, but I expect a great deal of entertainment from 
the next three or four books, and I hope you will not resent 
these remarks by sending me no more. We like the 
Egertons very well. We see no blue pantaloons or cocks or 
hens. There is nothing to enchant one certainly in Mr. L. L., 
but we make no objection to him, and his inclination to like 
Susan is pleasing. The sister is a good contrast, but the 
name of Rachel is as much as I can bear. They are not so 
much like the Papillons as I expected. Your last chapter is 
very entertaining, the conversation on genius, etc.; Mr. St. 
Julian and Susan both talk in character, and very well. In 
some former parts Cecilia is perhaps a little too solemn and 
good, but upon the whole her disposition is very well 
opposed to Susan’s, her want of imagination is very 
natural. I wish you could make Mrs. Forester talk more; but 
she must be difficult to manage and make entertaining, 
because there is so much good sense and propriety about 
her that nothing can be made very broad. Her economy and 
her ambition must not be staring. The papers left by Mrs. 
Fisher are very good. Of course one guesses something. I 
hope when you have written a great deal more, you will be 


equal to scratching out some of the past. The scene with 
Mrs. Mellish I should condemn; it is prosy and nothing to 
the purpose, and indeed the more you can find in your 
heart to curtail between Dawlish and Newton Priors, the 
better I think it will be, — one does not care for girls until 
they are grown up. Your Aunt C. quite understands the 
exquisiteness of that name, — Newton Priors is really a 
nonpareil. Milton would have given his eyes to have 
thought of it. Is not the cottage taken from Tollard Royal? 

[Thus far the letter was written on the 9th, but before it 
was finished news arrived at Chawton of the death of Mrs. 
Charles Austen. She died in her confinement, and the baby 
died also. She left three little girls, — Cassie, Harriet, and 
Fanny. It was not until the 18th that Jane resumed her 
letter as follows:] 

Sunday. — I am very glad, dear Anna, that I wrote as I 
did before this sad event occurred. I have only to add that 
your grandmamma does not seem the worse now for the 
shock. 

I shall be very happy to receive more of your work if 
more is ready; and you write so fast that I have great hopes 
Mr. Digweed will come back freighted with such a cargo as 
not all his hops or his sheep could equal the value of. 


Your grandmamma desires me to say that she will have 
finished your shoes to-morrow, and thinks they will look 
very well. And that she depends upon seeing you, as you 
promise, before you quit the country, and hopes you will 
give her more than a day. 


Yours affectionately. J. Austen. 


LXI. 


Chawton, Wednesday (Sept. 28). 

My dear Anna, — I hope you do not depend on having 
your book again immediately. I kept it that your 
grandmamma may hear it, for it has not been possible yet 
to have any public reading. I have read it to your Aunt 
Cassandra, however, in our own room at night, while we 
undressed, and with a great deal of pleasure. We like the 
first chapter extremely, with only a little doubt whether 
Lady Helena is not almost too foolish. The matrimonial 
dialogue is very good certainly. I like Susan as well as ever, 
and begin now not to care at all about Cecilia; she may stay 
at Easton Court as long as she likes. Henry Mellish will be, 
I am afraid, too much in the common novel style, — a 
handsome, amiable, unexceptionable young man (such as 
do not much abound in real life), desperately in love and all 
in vain. But I have no business to judge him so early Jane 
Egerton is a very natural, comprehensible girl, and the 
whole of her acquaintance with Susan and Susan’s letter to 
Cecilia are very pleasing and quite in character. But Miss 
Egerton does not entirely satisfy us. She is too formal and 
solemn, we think, in her advice to her brother not to fall in 
love; and it is hardly like a sensible woman, — it is putting 
it into his head. We should like a few hints from her better. 
We feel really obliged to you for introducing a Lady 
Kenrick; it will remove the greatest fault in the work, and I 
give you credit for considerable forbearance as an author in 
adopting so much of our opinion. I expect high fun about 
Mrs. Fisher and Sir Thomas. You have been perfectly right 
in telling Ben. Lefroy of your work, and I am very glad to 
hear how much he likes it. His encouragement and 
approbation must be “quite beyond everything.” I do not at 
all wonder at his not expecting to like anybody so well as 


Cecilia at first, but I shall be surprised if he does not 
become a Susanite in time. Devereux Forester’s being 
ruined by his vanity is extremely good, but I wish you 
would not let him plunge into a “vortex of dissipation.” I do 
not object to the thing, but I cannot bear the expression; it 
is such thorough novel slang, and so old that I dare say 
Adam met with it in the first novel he opened. Indeed, I did 
very much like to know Ben’s opinion. I hope he will 
continue to be pleased with it, and I think he must, but I 
cannot flatter him with there being much incident. We have 
no great right to wonder at his not valuing the name of 
Progillian. That is a source of delight which even he can 
hardly be quite competent to. 

Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially 
good ones. It is not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a 
poet, and should not be taking the bread out of the mouths 
of other people. 

I do not like him, and do not mean to like “Waverley” if I 
can help it, but fear I must. 

I am quite determined, however, not to be pleased with 
Mrs. West’s “Alicia De Lacy,” should I ever meet with it, 
which I hope I shall not. I think I can be stout against 
anything written by Mrs. West. I have made up my mind to 
like no novels really but Miss Edgeworth’s, yours, and my 
own. 

What can you do with Egerton to increase the interest for 
him? I wish you could contrive something, some family 
occurrence to bring out his good qualities more. Some 
distress among brothers and sisters to relieve by the sale of 
his curacy! Something to carry him mysteriously away, and 
then be heard of at York or Edinburgh in an old greatcoat. I 
would not seriously recommend anything improbable, but if 
you could invent something spirited for him, it would have 
a good effect. He might lend all his money to Captain 
Morris, but then he would be a great fool if he did. Cannot 


the Morrises quarrel and he reconcile them? Excuse the 
liberty I take in these suggestions. 

Your Aunt Frank’s nursemaid has just given her warning, 
but whether she is worth your having, or would take your 
place, I know not. She was Mrs. Webb’s maid before she 
went to the Great House. She leaves your aunt because she 
cannot agree with the other servants. She is in love with 
the man, and her head seems rather turned. He returns her 
affection, but she fancies every one else is wanting him and 
envying her. Her previous service must have fitted her for 
such a place as yours, and she is very active and cleanly. 
The Webbs are really gone! When I saw the wagons at the 
door, and thought of all the trouble they must have in 
moving, I began to reproach myself for not having liked 
them better; but since the wagons have disappeared my 
conscience has been closed again, and I am excessively 
glad they are gone. 

I am very fond of Sherlock’s sermons, and prefer them to 
almost any. 


Your affectionate aunt, J. Austen. 


If you wish me to speak to the maid, let me know. 


LXII. 


To Miss Frances Austen. 

Chawton, Friday (Nov. 18, 1814). 

I feel quite as doubtful as you could be, my dearest 
Fanny, as to when my letter may be finished, for I can 
command very little quiet time at present; but yet I must 
begin, for I know you will be glad to hear as soon as 
possible, and I really am impatient myself to be writing 
something on so very interesting a subject, though I have 
no hope of writing anything to the purpose. I shall do very 
little more, I dare say, than say over again what you have 
said before. 

I was certainly a good deal surprised at first, as I had no 
suspicion of any change in your feelings, and I have no 
scruple in saying that you cannot be in love. My dear Fanny, 
I am ready to laugh at the idea, and yet it is no laughing 
matter to have had you so mistaken as to your own feelings. 
And with all my heart I wish I had cautioned you on that 
point when first you spoke to me; but though I did not think 
you then much in love, I did consider you as being attached 
in a degree quite sufficiently for happiness, as I had no 
doubt it would increase with opportunity, and from the time 
of our being in London together I thought you really very 
much in love. But you certainly are not at all — there is no 
concealing it. 


What strange creatures we are! It seems as if your being 
secure of him had made you indifferent. There was a little 
disgust, I suspect, at the races, and I do not wonder at it. 
His expressions then would not do for one who had rather 
more acuteness, penetration, and taste, than love, which 
was your case. And yet, after all, I am surprised that the 
change in your feelings should be so great. He is just what 


he ever was, only more evidently and uniformly devoted to 
you. This is all the difference. How shall we account for it? 

My dearest Fanny, I am writing what will not be of the 
smallest use to you. I am feeling differently every moment, 
and shall not be able to suggest a single thing that can 
assist your mind. I could lament in one sentence and laugh 
in the next, but as to opinion or counsel I am sure that none 
will be extracted worth having from this letter. 

I read yours through the very evening I received it, 
getting away by myself. I could not bear to leave off when I 
had once begun. I was full of curiosity and concern. Luckily 
your At. C. dined at the other house; therefore I had not to 
man[oe]uvre away from her, and as to anybody else, I do 
not care. 

Poor dear Mr. A.! Oh, dear Fanny! your mistake has been 
one that thousands of women fall into. He was the first 
young man who attached himself to you. That was the 
charm, and most powerful it is. Among the multitudes, 
however, that make the same mistake with yourself, there 
can be few indeed who have so little reason to regret it; his 
character and his attachment leave you nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Upon the whole, what is to be done? You have no 
inclination for any other person. His situation in life, family, 
friends, and, above all, his character, his uncommonly 
amiable mind, strict principles, just notions, good habits, all 
that you know so well how to value, all that is really of the 
first importance, — everything of this nature pleads his 
cause most strongly. You have no doubt of his having 
superior abilities, he has proved it at the University; he is, I 
dare say, such a scholar as your agreeable, idle brothers 
would ill bear a comparison with. 

Oh, my dear Fanny! the more I write about him the 
warmer my feelings become, — the more strongly I feel the 
sterling worth of such a young man, and the desirableness 
of your growing in love with him again. I recommend this 


most thoroughly. There are such beings in the world, 
perhaps one in a thousand, as the creature you and I should 
think perfection, where grace and spirit are united to 
worth, where the manners are equal to the heart and 
understanding; but such a person may not come in your 
way, or, if he does, he may not be the eldest son of a man of 
fortune, the near relation of your particular friend, and 
belonging to your own county. 

Think of all this, Fanny. Mr. A. has advantages which we 
do not often meet in one person. His only fault, indeed, 
seems modesty. If he were less modest, he would be more 
agreeable, speak louder, and look impudenter; and is not it 
a fine character of which modesty is the only defect? I have 
no doubt he will get more lively and more like yourselves as 
he is more with you; he will catch your ways if he belongs 
to you. And as to there being any objection from his 
goodness, from the danger of his becoming even 
evangelical, I cannot admit that. I am by no means 
convinced that we ought not all to be evangelicals, and am 
at least persuaded that they who are so from reason and 
feeling must be happiest and safest. Do not be frightened 
from the connection by your brothers having most wit, — 
wisdom is better than wit, and in the long run will certainly 
have the laugh on her side; and don’t be frightened by the 
idea of his acting more strictly up to the precepts of the 
New Testament than others. 

And now, my dear Fanny, having written so much on one 
side of the question, I shall turn round and entreat you not 
to commit yourself farther, and not to think of accepting 
him unless you really do like him. Anything is to be 
preferred or endured rather than marrying without 
affection; and if his deficiencies of manner, etc., etc., strike 
you more than all his good qualities, if you continue to 
think strongly of them, give him up at once. Things are now 
in such a state that you must resolve upon one or the other, 
— either to allow him to go on as he has done, or whenever 


you are together behave with a coldness which may 
convince him that he has been deceiving himself. I have no 
doubt of his suffering a good deal for a time, — a great deal 
when he feels that he must give you up; but it is no creed of 
mine, as you must be well aware, that such sort of 
disappointments kill anybody. 

Your sending the music was an admirable device, it made 
everything easy, and I do not know how I could have 
accounted for the parcel otherwise; for though your dear 
papa most conscientiously hunted about till he found me 
alone in the dining-parlor, your Aunt C. had seen that he 
had a parcel to deliver. As it was, however, I do not think 
anything was suspected. 

We have heard nothing fresh from Anna. I trust she is 
very comfortable in her new home. Her letters have been 
very sensible and satisfactory, with no parade of happiness, 
which I liked them the better for. I have often known young 
married women write in a way I did not like in that respect. 

You will be glad to hear that the first edition of M. P. is all 
sold. Your Uncle Henry is rather wanting me to come to 
town to settle about a second edition; but as I could not 
very conveniently leave home now, I have written him my 
will and pleasure and unless he still urges it, shall not go. I 
am very greedy and want to make the most of it; but as you 
are much above caring about money, I shall not plague you 
with any particulars. The pleasures of vanity are more 
within your comprehension, and you will enter into mine at 
receiving the praise which every now and then comes to me 
through some channel or other. 

Saturday. — Mr. Palmer spent yesterday with us, and is 
gone off with Cassy this morning. We have been expecting 
Miss Lloyd the last two days, and feel sure of her to-day. 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Edwd. Knight are to dine with us, and 
on Monday they are to dine with us again, accompanied by 
their respectable host and hostess. 


Sunday. — Your papa had given me messages to you; but 
they are unnecessary, as he writes by this post to Aunt 
Louisa. We had a pleasant party yesterday; at least we 
found it so. It is delightful to see him so cheerful and 
confident. Aunt Cass. and I dine at the Great House to-day. 
We shall be a snug half-dozen. Miss Lloyd came, as we 
expected, yesterday, and desires her love. She is very 
happy to hear of your learning the harp. I do not mean to 
send you what I owe Miss Hare, because I think you would 
rather not be paid beforehand. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane Austen. 


Miss Knight, 
Goodnestone Farm, Wingham, Kent. 


LXIII. 


Chawton, Nov. 21, 1814. 

My dear Anna, — I met Harriet Benn yesterday. She gave 
me her congratulations, and desired they might be 
forwarded to you, and there they are. The chief news from 
this country is the death of old Mrs. Dormer. Mrs. Clement 
walks about in a new black velvet pelisse lined with yellow, 
and a white bobbin net veil, and looks remarkably well in 
them. 

I think I understand the country about Hendon from your 
description. It must be very pretty in summer. Should you 
know from the atmosphere that you were within a dozen 
miles of London? Make everybody at Hendon admire 
“Mansfield Park.” 

Your affectionate aunt, J. A. 


LXIV. 


Hans Place, Nov. 28, 1814. 

My dear Anna, — I assure you we all came away very 
much pleased with our visit. We talked of you for about a 
mile and a half with great satisfaction; and I have been just 
sending a very good report of you to Miss Benn, with a full 
account of your dress for Susan and Maria. 

We were all at the play last night to see Miss O’Neil in 
“Tsabella.” I do not think she was quite equal to my 
expectations. I fancy I want something more than can be. I 
took two pocket-handkerchiefs, but had very little occasion 
for either. She is an elegant creature, however, and hugs 
Mr. Young delightfully. I am going this morning to see the 
little girls in Keppel Street. Cassy was_ excessively 
interested about your marriage when she heard of it, which 
was not until she was to drink your health on the wedding- 
day. 

She asked a thousand questions in her usual manner, 
what he said to you and what you said to him. If your uncle 
were at home he would send his best love, but I will not 
impose any base fictitious remembrances on you; mine I 
can honestly give, and remain Your affectionate aunt, 

J. Austen. 


LXV. 


Hans Place, Wednesday. 

My dear Anna, — I have been very far from finding your 
book an evil, I assure you. I read it immediately and with 
great pleasure. I think you are going on very well. The 
description of Dr. Griffin and Lady Helena’s unhappiness is 
very good, and just what was likely to be. I am curious to 
know what the end of them will be. The name of Newton 
Priors is really invaluable; I never met with anything 
superior to it. It is delightful, and one could live on the 
name of Newton Priors for a twelvemonth. Indeed, I think 
you get on very fast. I only wish other people of my 
acquaintance could compose as rapidly. I am pleased with 
the dog scene and with the whole of George and Susan’s 
love, but am more particularly struck with your serious 
conversations. They are very good throughout. St. Julian’s 
history was quite a surprise to me. You had not very long 
known it yourself, I suspect; but I have no objection to 
make to the circumstance, and it is very well told. His 
having been in love with the aunt gives Cecilia an 
additional interest with him. I like the idea, — a very proper 
compliment to an aunt! I rather imagine indeed that nieces 
are seldom chosen but out of compliment to some aunt or 
another. I dare say Ben was in love with me once, and 
would never have thought of you if he had not supposed me 
dead of scarlet fever. Yes, I was in a mistake as to the 
number of books. I thought I had read three before the 
three at Chawton, but fewer than six will not do. I want to 
see dear Bell Griffin again; and had you not better give 
some hint of St. Julian’s early history in the beginning of 
the story? 

We shall see nothing of Streatham while we are in town, 
as Mrs. Hill is to lie in of a daughter. Mrs. Blackstone is to 


be with her. Mrs. Heathcote and Miss Bigg are just leaving. 
The latter writes me word that Miss Blackford is married, 
but I have never seen it in the papers, and one may as well 
be single if the wedding is not to be in print. 

Your affectionate aunt, J. A. 


LXVI. 


23 Hans Place, Wednesday (Nov. 30, 1814). 

I am very much obliged to you, my dear Fanny, for your 
letter, and I hope you will write again soon, that I may 
know you to be all safe and happy at home. 

Our visit to Hendon will interest you, I am sure; but I 
need not enter into the particulars of it, as your papa will 
be able to answer almost every question. I certainly could 
describe her bedroom and her drawers and her closet 
better than he can, but I do not feel that I can stop to do it. 
I was rather sorry to hear that she is to have an instrument; 
it seems throwing money away. They will wish the twenty- 
four guineas in the shape of sheets and towels six months 
hence; and as to her playing, it never can be anything. 

Her purple pelisse rather surprised me. I thought we had 
known all paraphernalia of that sort. I do not mean to 
blame her; it looked very well, and I dare say she wanted it. 
I suspect nothing worse than its being got in secret, and 
not owned to anybody. I received a very kind note from her 
yesterday, to ask me to come again and stay a night with 
them. I cannot do it, but I was pleased to find that she had 
the power of doing so right a thing. My going was to give 
them both pleasure very properly. 

I just saw Mr. Hayter at the play, and think his face would 
please me on acquaintance. I was sorry he did not dine 
here. It seemed rather odd to me to be in the theatre with 
nobody to watch for. I was quite composed myself, at 
leisure for all the agitated Isabella could raise. 

Now, my dearest Fanny, I will begin a subject which 
comes in very naturally. You frighten me out of my wits by 
your reference. Your affection gives me the _ highest 
pleasure, but indeed you must not let anything depend on 
my opinion; your own feelings, and none but your own, 


should determine such an important point. So far, however, 
as answering your question, I have no scruple. I am 
perfectly convinced that your present feelings, supposing 
that you were to marry now, would be sufficient for his 
happiness; but when I think how very, very far it is from a 
“now,” and take everything that may be into consideration, 
I dare not say, “Determine to accept him;” the risk is too 
great for you, unless your own sentiments prompt it. 

You will think me perverse, perhaps; in my last letter I 
was urging everything in his favor, and now I am inclining 
the other way, but I cannot help it; I am at present more 
impressed with the possible evil that may arise to you from 
engaging yourself to him — in word or mind — than with 
anything else. When I consider how few young men you 
have yet seen much of, how capable you are (yes, I do still 
think you very capable) of being really in love, and how full 
of temptation the next six or seven years of your life will 
probably be (it is the very period of life for the strongest 
attachments to be formed), — I cannot wish you, with your 
present very cool feelings, to devote yourself in honor to 
him. It is very true that you never may attach another man 
his equal altogether; but if that other man has the power of 
attaching you more, he will be in your eyes the most 
perfect. 

I shall be glad if you can revive past feelings, and from 
your unbiassed self resolve to go on as you have done, but 
this I do not expect; and without it I cannot wish you to be 
fettered. I should not be afraid of your marrying him; with 
all his worth you would soon love him enough for the 
happiness of both; but I should dread the continuance of 
this sort of tacit engagement, with such an uncertainty as 
there is of when it may be completed. Years may pass 
before he is independent; you like him well enough to 
marry, but not well enough to wait; the unpleasantness of 
appearing fickle is certainly great; but if you think you want 
punishment for past illusions, there it is, and nothing can 


be compared to the misery of being bound without love, — 
bound to one, and preferring another; that is a punishment 
which you do not deserve. 

I know you did not meet, or rather will not meet, to-day, 
as he called here yesterday; and I am glad of it. It does not 
seem very likely, at least, that he should be in time for a 
dinner visit sixty miles off. We did not see him, only found 
his card when we came home at four. Your Uncle H. merely 
observed that he was a day after “the fair.” We asked your 
brother on Monday (when Mr. Hayter was talked of) why he 
did not invite him too; saying, “I know he is in town, for I 
met him the other day in Bond St.” Edward answered that 
he did not know where he was to be found. “Don’t you 
know his chambers?” “No.” 

I shall be most glad to hear from you again, my dearest 
Fanny, but it must not be later than Saturday, as we shall be 
off on Monday long before the letters are delivered; and 
write something that may do to be read or told. I am to take 
the Miss Moores back on Saturday, and when I return I 
shall hope to find your pleasant little flowing scrawl on the 
table. It will be a relief to me after playing at ma’ams, for 
though I like Miss H. M. as much as one can at my time of 
life after a day’s acquaintance, it is uphill work to be 
talking to those whom one knows so little. 

Only one comes back with me to-morrow, probably Miss 
Eliza, and I rather dread it. We shall not have two ideas in 
common. She is young, pretty, chattering, and thinking 
chiefly, I presume, of dress, company, and admiration. Mr. 
Sanford is to join us at dinner, which will be a comfort, and 
in the evening, while your uncle and Miss Eliza play chess, 
he shall tell me comical things and I will laugh at them, 
which will be a pleasure to both. 

I called in Keppel Street and saw them all, including dear 
Uncle Charles, who is to come and dine with us quietly to- 
day. Little Harriot sat in my lap, and seemed as gentle and 
affectionate as ever, and as pretty, except not being quite 


well. Fanny is a fine stout girl, talking incessantly, with an 
interesting degree of lisp and indistinctness, and very likely 
may be the handsomest in time. Cassy did not show more 
pleasure in seeing me than her sisters, but I expected no 
better. She does not shine in the tender feelings. She will 
never be a Miss O’Neil, more in the Mrs. Siddons line. 

Thank you, but it is not settled yet whether I do hazard a 
second edition. We are to see Egerton to-day, when it will 
probably be determined. People are more ready to borrow 
and praise than to buy, which I cannot wonder at; but 
though I like praise as well as anybody, I like what Edward 
calls “Pewter” too. I hope he continues careful of his eyes, 
and finds the good effect of it. I cannot suppose we differ in 
our ideas of the Christian religion. You have given an 
excellent description of it. We only affix a different meaning 
to the word evangelical. 


Yours most affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


LXVITI. 


Chawton, Friday (Sept. 29). 

My dear Anna, — We told Mr. B. Lefroy that if the 
weather did not prevent us we should certainly come and 
see you to-morrow and bring Cassy, trusting to your being 
good enough to give her a dinner about one o’clock, that 
we might be able to be with you the earlier and stay the 
longer. But on giving Cassy her choice between the Fair at 
Alton or Wyards, it must be confessed that she has 
preferred the former, which we trust will not greatly affront 
you; if it does, you may hope that some little Anne hereafter 
may revenge the insult by a similar preference of an Alton 
Fair to her Cousin Cassy. In the mean while we have 
determined to put off our visit to you until Monday, which 
we hope will be not less convenient. I wish the weather 
may not resolve on another put off. I must come to you 
before Wednesday if it be possible, for on that day I am 
going to London for a week or two with your Uncle Henry, 
who is expected here on Sunday. If Monday should appear 
too dirty for walking, and Mr. Lefroy would be so kind as to 
come and fetch me, I should be much obliged to him. Cassy 
might be of the party, and your Aunt Cassandra will take 
another opportunity. 


Yours very affectionately, my dear Anna, 
J. Austen. 


Note by Lord Brabourne. 


But before the week or two to which she had limited her 
visit in Hans Place was at an end, her brother fell ill, and on 
October 22 he was in such danger that she wrote to 


Steventon to summon her father to town. The letter was 
two days on the road, and reached him on Sunday the 24th. 
Even then he did not start immediately. In the evening he 
and his wife rode to Chawton, and it was not until the next 
day that he and Cassandra arrived in Hans Place. The 
malady from which Henry Austen was suffering was low 
fever, and he was for some days at death’s door: but he 
rallied soon after his brother and sisters arrived, and 
recovered so quickly that the former was able to leave him 
at the end of the week. The great anxiety and fatigue which 
Jane underwent at this time was supposed by some of her 
family to have broken down her health. She was in a very 
feeble and exhausted condition when the bank in which her 
brother Henry was a partner broke, and he not only lost all 
that he possessed, but most of his relations suffered 
severely also. Jane was well enough to pay several visits 
with her sister in the summer of 1816, including one to 
Steventon, — the last she ever paid to that home of her 
childhood. The last note which Mrs. Lefroy had preserved is 
dated, — 


LXVITI. 


June 23, 1816. 

My dear Anna, — Cassy desires her best thanks for the 
book. She was quite delighted to see it. I do not know when 
I have seen her so much struck by anybody’s kindness as 
on this occasion. Her sensibility seems to be opening to the 
perception of great actions. These gloves having appeared 
on the pianoforte ever since you were here on Friday, we 
imagine they must be yours. Mrs. Digweed returned 
yesterday through all the afternoon’s rain, and was of 
course wet through; but in speaking of it she never once 
said “it was beyond everything,” which I am sure it must 
have been. Your mamma means to ride to Speen Hill to- 
morrow to see the Mrs. Hulberts, who are both very 
indifferent. By all accounts they really are breaking now, — 
not so stout as the old jackass. 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 

Chawton, Sunday, June 23. 

Uncle Charles’s birthday. 


LXIX. 


Hans Place, Friday (Nov. 24, 1815). 

My dearest Cassandra, — I have the pleasure of sending 
you a much better account of my affairs, which I know will 
be a great delight to you. 


I wrote to Mr. Murray yesterday myself, and Henry wrote 
at the same time to Roworth. Before the notes were out of 
the house, I received three sheets and an apology from R. 
We sent the notes, however, and I had a most civil one in 
reply from Mr. M. He is so very polite, indeed, that it is 
quite overcoming. The printers have been waiting for 
paper, — the blame is thrown upon the stationer; but he 
gives his word that I shall have no further cause for 
dissatisfaction. He has lent us Miss Williams and Scott, and 
says that any book of his will always be at my service. In 
short, I am soothed and complimented into tolerable 
comfort. 

We had a visit yesterday from Edwd. Knight, and Mr. 
Mascall joined him here; and this morning has brought Mr. 
Mascall’s compliments and two pheasants. We have some 
hope of Edward’s coming to dinner to-day; he will, if he 
can, I believe. He is looking extremely well. 

To-morrow Mr. Haden is to dine with us. There is 
happiness! We really grow so fond of Mr. Haden that I do 
not know what to expect. He and Mr. Tilson and Mr. Philips 
made up our circle of wits last night. Fanny played, and he 
sat and listened and suggested improvements, till Richard 
came in to tell him that “the doctor was waiting for him at 
Captn. Blake’s;” and then he was off with a speed that you 
can imagine. He never does appear in the least above his 
profession or out of humor with it, or I should think poor 
Captn. Blake, whoever he is, in a very bad way. 


I must have misunderstood Henry when I told you that 
you were to hear from him to-day. He read me what he 
wrote to Edward: part of it must have amused him, I am 
sure one part, alas! cannot be very amusing to anybody. I 
wonder that with such business to worry him he can be 
getting better; but he certainly does gain strength, and if 
you and Edwd. were to see him now, I feel sure that you 
would think him improved since Monday. 

He was out yesterday; it was a fine sunshiny day here (in 
the country perhaps you might have clouds and fogs. Dare I 
say so? I shall not deceive you, if I do, as to my estimation 
of the climate of London), and he ventured first on the 
balcony and then as far as the greenhouse. He caught no 
cold, and therefore has done more to-day, with great 
delight and self-persuasion of improvement. 

He has been to see Mrs. Tilson and the Malings. By the 
by, you may talk to Mr. T. of his wife’s being better; I saw 
her yesterday, and was sensible of her having gained 
ground in the last two days. 

Evening. — We have had no Edward. Our circle is 
formed, — only Mr. Tilson and Mr. Haden. We are not so 
happy as we were. A message came this afternoon from 
Mrs. Latouche and Miss East, offering themselves to drink 
tea with us to-morrow, and, as it was accepted, here is an 
end of our extreme felicity in our dinner guest. I am 
heartily sorry they are coming; it will be an evening spoilt 
to Fanny and me. 

Another little disappointment: Mr. H. advises Henry’s not 
venturing with us in the carriage to-morrow; if it were 
spring, he says, it would be a different thing. One would 
rather this had not been. He seems to think his going out 
to-day rather imprudent, though acknowledging at the 
same time that he is better than he was in the morning. 

Fanny has had a letter full of commissions from 
Goodnestone; we shall be busy about them and her own 


matters, I dare say, from twelve to four. Nothing, I trust, 
will keep us from Keppel Street. 

This day has brought a most friendly letter from Mr. 
Fowle, with a brace of pheasants. I did not know before 
that Henry had written to him a few days ago to ask for 
them. We shall live upon pheasants, — no bad life! 

I send you five one-pound notes, for fear you should be 
distressed for little money. Lizzy’s work is charmingly done; 
shall you put it to your chintz? A sheet came in this 
moment; 1st and 3rd vols. are now at 144; 2nd at 48. I am 
sure you will like particulars. We are not to have the 
trouble of returning the sheets to Mr. Murray any longer; 
the printer’s boys bring and carry. 

I hope Mary continues to get well fast, and I send my 
love to little Herbert. You will tell me more of Martha’s 
plans, of course, when you write again. Remember me most 
kindly to everybody, and Miss Benn besides. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


I have been listening to dreadful insanity. It is Mr. 
Haden’s firm belief that a person not musical is fit for every 
sort of wickedness. I ventured to assert a little on the other 
side, but wished the cause in abler hands. 

Miss Austen, Chawton. 


LXxX. 


Hans Place, Sunday (Nov. 26). 

My dearest, — The parcel arrived safely, and I am much 
obliged to you for your trouble. It cost 2s. 10d., but as there 
is a certain saving of 2s. 4%d. on the other side, I am sure 
it is well worth doing. I send four pair of silk stockings, but 
I do not want them washed at present. In the three 
neckhandkerchiefs I include the one sent down before. 
These things, perhaps, Edwd. may be able to bring, but 
even if he is not, I am extremely pleased with his returning 
to you from Steventon. It is much better, far preferable. 

I did mention the P R. in my note to Mr. Murray; it 
brought me a fine compliment in return. Whether it has 
done any other good I do not know, but Henry thought it 
worth trying. 

The printers continue to supply me very well. I am 
advanced in Vol. III. to my arra-root, upon which peculiar 
style of spelling there is a modest query in the margin. I 
will not forget Anna’s arrowroot. I hope you have told 
Martha of my first resolution of letting nobody know that I 
might dedicate, etc., for fear of being obliged to do it, and 
that she is thoroughly convinced of my being influenced 
now by nothing but the most mercenary motives. I have 
paid nine shillings on her account to Miss Palmer; there 
was no more owing. 

Well, we were very busy all yesterday; from half-past 
eleven till four in the streets, working almost entirely for 
other people, driving from place to place after a parcel for 
Sandling, which we could never find, and encountering the 
miseries of Grafton House to get a purple frock for Eleanor 
Bridges. We got to Keppel St., however, which was all I 
cared for; and though we could stay only a quarter of an 
hour, Fanny’s calling gave great pleasure, and her 


sensibility still greater, for she was very much affected at 
the sight of the children. Poor little F. looked heavy. We saw 
the whole party. 

Aunt Harriet hopes Cassy will not forget to make a 
pincushion for Mrs. Kelly, as she has spoken of its being 
promised her several times. I hope we shall see Aunt H. 
and the dear little girls here on Thursday. 

So much for the morning. Then came the dinner and Mr. 
Haden, who’ brought good manners’ and_ clever 
conversation. From seven to eight the harp; at eight Mrs. L. 
and Miss E. arrived, and for the rest of the evening the 
drawing-room was thus arranged: on the sofa side the two 
ladies, Henry, and myself making the best of it; on the 
opposite side Fanny and Mr. Haden, in two chairs (I believe, 
at least, they had two _ chairs), talking together 
uninterruptedly. Fancy the scene! And what is to be fancied 
next? Why, that Mr. H. dines here again to-morrow. To-day 
we are to have Mr. Barlow. Mr. H. is reading “Mansfield 
Park” for the first time, and prefers it to P. and P. 

A hare and four rabbits from Gm. yesterday, so that we 
are stocked for nearly a week. Poor Farmer Andrews! I am 
very sorry for him, and sincerely wish his recovery. 

A better account of the sugar than I could have expected. 
I should like to help you break some more. I am glad you 
cannot wake early; I am sure you must have been under 
great arrears of rest. 


Fanny and I have been to B. Chapel, and walked back 
with Maria Cuthbert. We have been very little plagued with 
visitors this last week. I remember only Miss Herries, the 
aunt, but I am in terror for to-day, a fine bright Sunday; 
plenty of mortar, and nothing to do. 

Henry gets out in his garden every day, but at present his 
inclination for doing more seems over, nor has he now any 
plan for leaving London before Dec. 18, when he thinks of 
going to Oxford for a few days; to-day, indeed, his feelings 


are for continuing where he is through the next two 
months. 

One knows the uncertainty of all this; but should it be so, 
we must think the best, and hope the best, and do the best; 
and my idea in that case is, that when he goes to Oxford I 
should go home, and have nearly a week of you before you 
take my place. This is only a silent project, you know, to be 
gladly given up if better things occur. Henry calls himself 
stronger every day, and Mr. H. keeps on approving his 
pulse, which seems generally better than ever, but still they 
will not let him be well. Perhaps when Fanny is gone he will 
be allowed to recover faster. 

I am not disappointed: I never thought the little girl at 
Wyards very pretty, but she will have a fine complexion and 
curly hair, and pass for a beauty. We are glad the mamma’s 
cold has not been worse, and send her our love and good 
wishes by every convenient opportunity. Sweet, amiable 
Frank! why does he have a cold too? Like Captain Mirvan 
to Mr. Duval, “I wish it well over with him.” 

Fanny has heard all that I have said to you about herself 
and Mr. H. Thank you very much for the sight of dearest 
Charles’s letter to yourself. How pleasantly and how 
naturally he writes! and how perfect a picture of his 
disposition and feelings his style conveys! Poor dear fellow! 
Not a present! 

I have a great mind to send him all the twelve copies 
which were to have been dispersed among my near 
connections, beginning with the P R. and ending with 
Countess Morley. Adieu. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Give my love to Cassy and Mary Jane. Caroline will be 
gone when this reaches you. 


Miss Austen. 


LXXI. 


Hans Place, Saturday (Dec. 2). 

My dear Cassandra, — Henry came back yesterday, and 
might have returned the day before if he had known as 
much in time. I had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. T. on 
Wednesday night that Mr. Seymour thought there was not 
the least occasion for his absenting himself any longer. 

I had also the comfort of a few lines on Wednesday 
morning from Henry himself, just after your letter was 
gone, giving so good an account of his feelings as made me 
perfectly easy. He met with the utmost care and attention 
at Hanwell, spent his two days there very quietly and 
pleasantly, and being certainly in no respect the worse for 
going, we may believe that he must be better, as he is quite 
sure of being himself. To make his return a complete gala, 
Mr. Haden was secured for dinner. I need not say that our 
evening was agreeable. 

But you seem to be under a mistake as to Mr. H. You call 
him an apothecary. He is no apothecary; he has never been 
an apothecary; there is not an apothecary in this 
neighborhood, — the only inconvenience of the situation, 
perhaps, — but so it is; we have not a medical man within 
reach. He is a Haden, nothing but a Haden, a sort of 
wonderful nondescript creature on two legs, something 
between a man and an angel, but without the least spice of 
an apothecary. He is, perhaps, the only person not an 
apothecary hereabouts. He has never sung to us. He will 
not sing without a pianoforte accompaniment. 

Mr. Meyers gives his three lessons a week, altering his 
days and his hours, however, just as he chooses, never very 
punctual, and never giving good measure. I have not 
Fanny’s fondness for masters, and Mr. Meyers does not 
give me any longing after them. The truth is, I think, that 


they are all, at least music-masters, made of too much 
consequence, and allowed to take too many liberties with 
their scholars’ time. 

We shall be delighted to see Edward on Monday, only 
sorry that you must be losing him. A turkey will be equally 
welcome with himself. He must prepare for his own proper 
bedchamber here, as Henry moved down to the one below 
last week; he found the other cold. 

I am sorry my mother has been suffering, and am afraid 
this exquisite weather is too good to agree with her. I enjoy 
it all over me, from top to toe, from right to left, 
longitudinally, perpendicularly, diagonally; and I cannot but 
selfishly hope we are to have it last till Christmas, — nice, 
unwholesome, unseasonable, relaxing, close, muggy 
weather. 

Oh, thank you very much for your long letter; it did me a 
great deal of good. Henry accepts your offer of making his 
nine gallon of mead thankfully. The mistake of the dogs 
rather vexed him fora moment, but he has not thought of it 
since. To-day he makes a third attempt at his strengthening 
plaister, and as I am sure he will now be getting out a great 
deal, it is to be wished that he may be able to keep it on. He 
sets off this morning by the Chelsea coach to sign bonds 
and visit Henrietta St., and I have no doubt will be going 
every day to Henrietta St. 

Fanny and I were very snug by ourselves as soon as we 
were Satisfied about our invalid’s being safe at Hanwell. By 
man[oeluvring and good luck we foiled all the Malings’ 
attempts upon us. Happily I caught a little cold on 
Wednesday, the morning we were in town, which we made 
very useful, and we saw nobody but our precious and Mr. 
Tilson. 

This evening the Malings are allowed to drink tea with 
us. We are in hopes — that is, we wish — Miss Palmer and 
the little girls may come this morning. You know, of course, 


that she could not come on Thursday, and she will not 
attempt to name any other day. 

God bless you. Excuse the shortness of this, but I must 
finish it now, that I may save you 2d. Best love. 

Yours affectionately, J. A. 

It strikes me that I have no business to give the P. R. a 
binding, but we will take counsel upon the question. 

I am glad you have put the flounce on your chintz; I am 
sure it must look particularly well, and it is what I had 
thought of. 


Miss Austen, 
Chawton, Alton, Hants. 
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Chawton (Feb. 20, 1816). 

My dearest Fanny, — You are inimitable, irresistible. You 
are the delight of my life. Such letters, such entertaining 
letters, as you have lately sent! such a description of your 
queer little heart! such a lovely display of what imagination 
does! You are worth your weight in gold, or even in the new 
silver coinage. I cannot express to you what I have felt in 
reading your history of yourself, — how full of pity and 
concern, and admiration and amusement I have been! You 
are the paragon of all that is silly and_ sensible, 
commonplace and eccentric, sad and lively, provoking and 
interesting. Who can keep pace with the fluctuations of 
your fancy, the capprizios of your taste, the contradictions 
of your feelings? You are so odd, and all the time so 
perfectly natural! — so peculiar in yourself, and yet so like 
everybody else! 

It is very, very gratifying to me to know you so intimately. 
You can hardly think what a pleasure it is to me to have 
such thorough pictures of your heart. Oh, what a loss it will 
be when you are married! You are too agreeable in your 
single state, — too agreeable as a niece. I shall hate you 
when your delicious play of mind is all settled down into 
conjugal and maternal affections. 

Mr. B —— frightens me. He will have you. I see you at 
the altar. I have some faith in Mrs. C. Cage’s observation, 
and still more in Lizzy’s; and besides, I know it must be so. 
He must be wishing to attach you. It would be too stupid 
and too shameful in him to be otherwise; and all the family 
are seeking your acquaintance. 

Do not imagine that I have any real objection; I have 
rather taken a fancy to him than not, and I like the house 
for you. I only do not like you should marry anybody. And 


yet I do wish you to marry very much, because I know you 
will never be happy till you are; but the loss of a Fanny 
Knight will be never made up to me. My “affec. niece F. C. 
B — —” will be but a poor substitute. I do not like your 
being nervous, and so apt to cry, — it is a sign you are not 
quite well; but I hope Mr. Scud — as you always write his 
name (your Mr. Scuds amuse me very much) — will do you 
good. 

What a comfort that Cassandra should be so recovered! 
It was more than we had expected. I can easily believe she 
was very patient and very good. I always loved Cassandra 
for her fine dark eyes and sweet temper. I am almost 
entirely cured of my rheumatism, — just a little pain in my 
knee now and then, to make me remember what it was, and 
keep on flannel. Aunt Cassandra nursed me so beautifully. 

I enjoy your visit to Goodnestone, it must be a great 
pleasure to you; you have not seen Fanny Cage in comfort 
so long. I hope she represents and remonstrates and 
reasons with you properly. Why should you be living in 
dread of his marrying somebody else? (Yet how natural!) 
You did not choose to have him yourself, why not allow him 
to take comfort where he can? In your conscience you know 
that he could not bear a companion with a more animated 
character. You cannot forget how you felt under the idea of 
its having been possible that he might have dined in Hans 
Place. 

My dearest Fanny, I cannot bear you should be unhappy 
about him. Think of his principles; think of his father’s 
objection, of want of money, etc., etc. But I am doing no 
good; no, all that I urge against him will rather make you 
take his part more, — sweet, perverse Fanny. 

And now I will tell you that we like your Henry to the 
utmost, to the very top of the glass, quite brimful. He is a 
very pleasing young man. I do not see how he could be 
mended. He does really bid fair to be everything his father 
and sister could wish; and William I love very much indeed, 


and so we do all; he is quite our own William. In short, we 
are very comfortable together; that is, we can answer for 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Deedes is as welcome as May to all our benevolence 
to her son; we only lamented that we could not do more, 
and that the 50/. note we slipped into his hand at parting 
was necessarily the limit of our offering. Good Mrs. 
Deedes! Scandal and gossip; yes, I dare say you are well 
stocked, but I am very fond of Mrs. —— for reasons good. 
Thank you for mentioning her praise of “Emma,” etc. 

I have contributed the marking to Uncle H.’s shirts, and 
now they are a complete memorial of the tender regard of 
many. 

Friday. — I had no idea when I began this yesterday of 
sending it before your brother went back, but I have 
written away my foolish thoughts at such a rate that I will 
not keep them many hours longer to stare me in the face. 

Much obliged for the quadrilles, which I am grown to 
think pretty enough, though of course they are very inferior 
to the cotillons of my own day. 

Ben and Anna walked here last Sunday to hear Uncle 
Henry, and she looked so pretty, it was quite a pleasure to 
see her, so young and so blooming and so innocent, as if 
she had never had a wicked thought in her life, which yet 
one has some reason to suppose she must have had, if we 
believe the doctrine of original sin. I hope Lizzy will have 
her play very kindly arranged for her. Henry is generally 
thought very good-looking, but not so handsome as 
Edward. I think I prefer his face. Wm. is in excellent looks, 
has a fine appetite, and seems perfectly well. You will have 
a great break up at Godmersham in the spring. You must 
feel their all going. It is very right, however! Poor Miss C.! I 
shall pity her when she begins to understand herself. 

Your objection to the quadrilles delighted me 
exceedingly. Pretty well, for a lady irrecoverably attached 
to one person! Sweet Fanny, believe no such thing of 


yourself, spread no such malicious slander upon your 
understanding within the precincts of your imagination. Do 
not speak ill of your sense merely for the gratification of 
your fancy; yours is sense which deserves more honorable 
treatment. You are not in love with him; you never have 
been really in love with him. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 
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Chawton, Thursday (March 13). 

As to making any adequate return for such a letter as 
yours, my dearest Fanny, it is absolutely impossible. If I 
were to labor at it all the rest of my life, and live to the age 
of Methuselah, I could never accomplish anything so long 
and so perfect; but I cannot let William go without a few 
lines of acknowledgment and reply. 

I have pretty well done with Mr. —— . By your 
description, he cannot be in love with you, however he may 
try at it; and I could not wish the match unless there were a 
great deal of love on his side. I do not know what to do 
about Jemima Branfill. What does her dancing away with so 
much spirit mean? That she does not care for him, or only 
wishes to appear not to care for him? Who can understand 
a young lady? 

Poor Mrs. C. Milles, that she should die on the wrong day 
at last, after being about it so long! It was unlucky that the 
Goodnestone party could not meet you; and I hope her 
friendly, obliging, social spirit, which delighted in drawing 
people together, was not conscious of the division and 
disappointment she was occasioning. I am sorry and 
surprised that you speak of her as having little to leave, and 
must feel for Miss Milles, though she is Molly, if a material 
loss of income is to attend her other loss. Single women 
have a dreadful propensity for being poor, which is one very 
strong argument in favor of matrimony; but I need not 
dwell on such arguments with you, pretty dear. 

To you I shall say, as I have often said before, Do not be 
in a hurry, the right man will come at last; you will in the 
course of the next two or three years meet with somebody 
more generally unexceptionable than any one you have yet 
known, who will love you as warmly as possible, and who 


will so completely attract you that you will feel you never 
really loved before. 

Do none of the A.’s ever come to balls now? You have 
never mentioned them as being at any. And what do you 
hear of the Gripps, or of Fanny and her husband? 

Aunt Cassandra walked to Wyards yesterday with Mrs. 
Digweed. Anna has had a bad cold, and looks pale. She has 
just weaned Julia. 

I have also heard lately from your Aunt Harriot, and 
cannot understand their plans in parting with Miss SG., 
whom she seems very much to value now that Harriot and 
Eleanor are both of an age for a governess to be so useful 
to, especially as, when Caroline was sent to school some 
years, Miss Bell was still retained, though the others even 
then were nursery children. They have some good reason, I 
dare say, though I cannot penetrate it; and till I know what 
it is I shall invent a bad one, and amuse myself with 
accounting for the difference of measures by supposing 
Miss S. to be a superior sort of woman, who has never 
stooped to recommend herself to the master of the family 
by flattery, as Miss Bell did. 

I will answer your kind questions more than you expect. 
“Miss Catherine” is put upon the shelf for the present, and 
I do not know that she will ever come out; but I have a 
something ready for publication, which may, perhaps, 
appear about a twelvemonth hence. It is short, — about the 
length of “Catherine.” This is for yourself alone. Neither 
Mr. Salusbury nor Mr. Wildman is to know of it. 

I am got tolerably well again, quite equal to walking 
about and enjoying the air, and by sitting down and resting 
a good while between my walks I get exercise enough. I 
have a scheme, however, for accomplishing more, as the 
weather grows spring-like. I mean to take to riding the 
donkey; it will be more independent and less troublesome 
than the use of the carriage, and I shall be able to go about 
with Aunt Cassandra in her walks to Alton and Wyards. 


I hope you will think Wm. looking well; he was bilious the 
other day, and At. Cass. supplied him with a dose at his own 
request. I am sure you would have approved it. Wm. and I 
are the best of friends. I love him very much. Everything is 
so natural about him, — his affections, his manners, and his 
drollery. He entertains and interests us extremely. 

Mat. Hammond and A. M. Shaw are people whom I 
cannot care for in themselves, but I enter into their 
situation, and am glad they are so happy. If I were the 
Duchess of Richmond, I should be very miserable about my 
son’s choice. 

Our fears increase for poor little Harriot; the latest 
account is that Sir Ev. Home is confirmed in his opinion of 
there being water on the brain. I hope Heaven, in its mercy, 
will take her soon. Her poor father will be quite worn out 
by his feelings for her; he cannot spare Cassy at present, 
she is an occupation and a comfort to him. 


LXXIV. 


Chawton, Sunday (March 23). 

I am very much obliged to you, my dearest Fanny, for 
sending me Mr. W.’s conversation; I had great amusement 
in reading it, and I hope I am not affronted, and do not 
think the worse of him for having a brain so very different 
from mine; but my _ strongest sensation of all is 
astonishment at your being able to press him on the subject 
so perseveringly; and I agree with your papa that it was not 
fair. When he knows the truth, he will be uncomfortable. 

You are the oddest creature! Nervous enough in some 
respects, but in others perfectly without nerves! Quite 
unrepulsable, hardened, and impudent. Do not oblige him 
to read any more. Have mercy on him, tell him the truth, 
and make him an apology. He and I should not in the least 
agree, of course, in our ideas of novels and heroines. 
Pictures of perfection, as you know, make me sick and 
wicked; but there is some very good sense in what he says, 
and I particularly respect him for wishing to think well of 
all young ladies; it shows an amiable and a delicate mind. 
And he deserves better treatment than to be obliged to 
read any more of my works. 

Do not be surprised at finding Uncle Henry acquainted 
with my having another ready for publication. I could not 
say No when he asked me, but he knows nothing more of it. 
You will not like it, so you need not be impatient. You may 
perhaps like the heroine, as she is almost too good for me. 

Many thanks for your kind care for my health; I certainly 
have not been well for many weeks, and about a week ago I 
was very poorly. I have had a good deal of fever at times, 
and indifferent nights; but I am considerably better now, 
and am recovering my looks a little, which have been bad 
enough, — black and white, and every wrong color. I must 


not depend upon being ever very blooming again. Sickness 
is a dangerous indulgence at my time of life. Thank you for 
everything you tell me. I do not feel worthy of it by 
anything that I can say in return, but I assure you my 
pleasure in your letters is quite as great as ever, and I am 
interested and amused just as you could wish me. If there is 
a Miss Marsden, I perceive whom she will marry. 

Evening. — I was languid and dull and very bad company 
when I wrote the above; I am better now, to my own 
feelings at least, and wish I may be more agreeable. We are 
going to have rain, and after that very pleasant genial 
weather, which will exactly do for me, as my saddle will 
then be completed, and air and exercise is what I want. 
Indeed, I shall be very glad when the event at Scarlets is 
over, the expectation of it keeps us in a worry, your 
grandmamma especially; she sits brooding over evils which 
cannot be remedied, and conduct impossible to be 
understood. 

Now the reports from Keppel St. are rather better; little 
Harriot’s headaches are abated, and Sir Evd. is satisfied 
with the effect of the mercury, and does not despair of a 
cure. The complaint I find is not considered incurable 
nowadays, provided the patient be young enough not to 
have the head hardened. The water in that case may be 
drawn off by mercury. But though this is a new idea to us, 
perhaps it may have been long familiar to you through your 
friend Mr. Scud. I hope his high renown is sustained by 
driving away William’s cough. 

Tell Wm. that Triggs is as beautiful and condescending as 
ever, and was so good as to dine with us to-day, and tell him 
that I often play at nines and think of him. 

The Papillons came back on Friday night, but I have not 
seen them yet, as I do not venture to church. I cannot hear, 
however, but that they are the same Mr. P. and his sister 
they used to be. She has engaged a new maidservant in 


Mrs. Calker’s room, whom she means to make also 
housekeeper under herself. 

Old Philmore was buried yesterday, and I, by way of 
saying something to Triggs, observed that it had been a 
very handsome funeral; but his manner of reply made me 
suppose that it was not generally esteemed so. I can only 
be sure of one part being very handsome, — Triggs himself, 
walking behind in his green coat. Mrs. Philmore attended 
as chief mourner, in bombazine, made very short, and 
flounced with crape. 

Tuesday. — I have had various plans as to this letter, but 
at last I have determined that Uncle Henry shall forward it 
from London. I want to see how Canterbury looks in the 
direction. When once Uncle H. has left us, I shall wish him 
with you. London has become a hateful place to him, and he 
is always depressed by the idea of it. I hope he will be in 
time for your sick. I am sure he must do that part of his 
duty as excellently as all the rest. He returned yesterday 
from Steventon, and was with us by breakfast, bringing 
Edward with him, only that Edwd. stayed to breakfast at 
Wyards. We had a pleasant family day, for the Altons dined 
with us, the last visit of the kind probably which she will be 
able to pay us for many a month. 

I hope your own Henry is in France, and that you have 
heard from him; the passage once over, he will feel all 
happiness. I took my first ride yesterday, and liked it very 
much. I went up Mounter’s Lane and round by where the 
new cottages are to be, and found the exercise and 
everything very pleasant; and I had the advantage of 
agreeable companions, as At. Cass. and Edward walked by 
my side. At. Cass. is such an excellent nurse, so assiduous 
and unwearied! But you know all that already. 


Very affectionately yours, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Canterbury. 


LXXV. 


Chawton, Sunday (Sept. 8, 1816). 

My dearest Cassandra, — I have borne the arrival of your 
letter to-day extremely well; anybody might have thought it 
was giving me pleasure. I am very glad you find so much to 
be satisfied with at Cheltenham. While the waters agree, 
everything else is trifling. 

A letter arrived for you from Charles last Thursday. They 
are all safe and pretty well in Keppel St., the children 
decidedly better for Broadstairs; and he writes principally 
to ask when it will be convenient to us to receive Miss P, 
the little girls, and himself. They would be ready to set off 
in ten days from the time of his writing, to pay their visits 
in Hampshire and Berkshire, and he would prefer coming 
to Chawton first. 

I have answered him, and said that we hoped it might 
suit them to wait till the last week in Septr., as we could not 
ask them sooner, either on your account or the want of 
room. I mentioned the 23rd as the probable day of your 
return. When you have once left Cheltenham, I shall grudge 
every half-day wasted on the road. If there were but a 
coach from Hungerford to Chawton! I have desired him to 
let me hear again soon. 

He does not include a maid in the list to be 
accommodated; but if they bring one, as I suppose they 
will, we shall have no bed in the house even then for 
Charles himself, — let alone Henry. But what can we do? 

We shall have the Gt. House quite at our command; it is 
to be cleared of the Papillons’ servants in a day or two. 
They themselves have been hurried off into Essex to take 
possession, — not of a large estate left them by an uncle, 
but to scrape together all they can, I suppose, of the effects 
of a Mrs. Rawstorn, a rich old friend and cousin suddenly 


deceased, to whom they are joint executors. So there is a 
happy end of the Kentish Papillons coming here. 

No morning service to-day, wherefore I am _ writing 
between twelve and one o’clock. Mr. Benn in the afternoon, 
and likewise more rain again, by the look and the sound of 
things. You left us in doubt of Mrs. Benn’s situation, but she 
has bespoke her nurse.... The F. A.’s dined with us 
yesterday, and had fine weather both for coming and going 
home, which has hardly ever happened to them before. She 
is still unprovided with a housemaid. 

Our day at Alton was very pleasant, venison quite right, 
children well behaved, and Mr. and Mrs. Digweed taking 
kindly to our charades and other games. I must also 
observe, for his mother’s satisfaction, that Edward at my 
suggestion devoted himself very properly to _ the 
entertainment of Miss S. Gibson. Nothing was wanting 
except Mr. Sweeney; but he, alas! had been ordered away 
to London the day before. We had a beautiful walk home by 
moonlight. 

Thank you, my back has given me scarcely any pain for 
many days. I have an idea that agitation does it as much 
harm as fatigue, and that I was ill at the time of your going 
from the very circumstance of your going. I am nursing 
myself up now into as beautiful a state as I can, because I 
hear that Dr. White means to call on me before he leaves 
the country. 

Evening. — Frank and Mary and the children visited us 
this morning. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson are to come on the 23rd, 
and there is too much reason to fear they will stay above a 
week. Little George could tell me where you were gone to, 
as well as what you were to bring him, when I asked him 
the other day. 

Sir Tho. Miller is dead. I treat you with a dead baronet in 
almost every letter. 

So you have C. Craven among you, as well as the Duke of 
Orleans and Mr. Pocock. But it mortifies me that you have 


not added one to the stock of common acquaintance. Do 
pray meet with somebody belonging to yourself. I am quite 
weary of your knowing nobody. 

Mrs. Digweed parts with both Hannah and old cook: the 
former will not give up her lover, who is a man of bad 
character; the latter is guilty only of being unequal to 
anything. 

Miss Terry was to have spent this week with her sister, 
but as usual it is put off. My amiable friend knows the value 
of her company. I have not seen Anna since the day you left 
us; her father and brother visited her most days. Edward 
and Ben called here on Thursday. Edward was in his way to 
Selborne. We found him very agreeable. He is come back 
from France, thinking of the French as one could wish, — 
disappointed in everything. He did not go beyond Paris. 

I have a letter from Mrs. Perigord; she and her mother 
are in London again. She speaks of France as a scene of 
general poverty and misery: no money, no trade, nothing to 
be got but by the innkeepers, and as to her own present 
prospects she is not much less melancholy than before. 

I have also a letter from Miss Sharp, quite one of her 
letters; she has been again obliged to exert herself more 
than ever, in a more distressing, more harassed state, and 
has met with another excellent old physician and his wife, 
with every virtue under heaven, who takes to her and cures 
her from pure love and benevolence. Dr. and Mrs. Storer 
are their Mrs. and Miss Palmer — for they are at 
Bridlington. I am happy to say, however, that the sum of the 
account is better than usual. Sir William is returned; from 
Bridlington they go to Chevet, and she is to have a young 
governess under her. 

I enjoyed Edward’s company very much, as I said before, 
and yet I was not sorry when Friday came. It had been a 
busy week, and I wanted a few days’ quiet and exemption 
from the thought and contrivancy which any sort of 
company gives. I often wonder how you can find time for 


what you do, in addition to the care of the house; and how 
good Mrs. West could have written such books and 
collected so many hard words, with all her family cares, is 
still more a matter of astonishment. Composition seems to 
me impossible with a head full of joints of mutton and doses 
of rhubarb. 

Monday. — Here is a sad morning. I fear you may not 
have been able to get to the Pump. The two last days were 
very pleasant. I enjoyed them the more for your sake. But 
to-day it is really bad enough to make you all cross. I hope 
Mary will change her lodgings at the fortnight’s end; I am 
sure, if you looked about well, you would find others in 
some odd corner to suit you better. Mrs. Potter charges for 
the name of the High St. 

Success to the pianoforte! I trust it will drive you away. 
We hear now that there is to be no honey this year. Bad 
news for us. We must husband our present stock of mead, 
and I am sorry to perceive that our twenty gallons is very 
nearly out. I cannot comprehend how the fourteen gallons 
could last so long. 

We do not much like Mr. Cooper’s new sermons. They are 
fuller of regeneration and conversion than ever, with the 
addition of his zeal in the cause of the Bible Society. 

Martha’s love to Mary and Caroline, and she is extremely 
glad to find they like the pelisse. The Debarys are indeed 
odious! We are to see my brother to-morrow, but for only 
one night. I had no idea that he would care for the races 
without Edward. Remember me to all. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Post-Office, Cheltenham. 


Note by Lord Brabourne. 


I insert here a letter of Jane Austen’s written backwards, 
addressed to her niece “Cassy,” daughter of Captain 
Charles Austen (afterwards Admiral) when a little girl. 


LXXVI. 


Ym raed Yssac, — I hsiw uoy a yppah wen raey. Ruoy xis 
snisuoc emac ereh yadretsey, dna dah hcae a eceip fo ekac. 
Siht si elttil Yssac’s yadhtrib, dna ehs si eerht sraey dlo. 
Knarf sah nugeb gninrael Nital ew deef eht Nibor yreve 
gninrom. Yllas netfo seriuqne retfa uoy. Yllas Mahneb sah 
tog a wen neerg nwog. Teirrah Thgink semoc yreve yad ot 
daer ot Tnua Ardnassac. Doog eyb ym raed Yssac. 
Tnua Ardnassac sdnes reh tseb evol, dna os ew od Illa. 


Ruoy etanoitceffa tnua, 
Enaj Netsua. 


Notwahc, Naj. 8. 
Note by Lord Brabourne. 


In January, 1817, she wrote of herself as better and able 
to walk into Alton, and hoped in the summer she should be 
able to walk back. In April her father in a note to Mrs. 
Lefroy says: “I was happy to have a good account of herself 
written by her own hand, in a letter from your Aunt Jane; 
but all who love, and that is all who know her, must be 
anxious on her account.” We all know how well grounded 
that anxiety was, and how soon her relations had to lament 
over the loss of the dearest and brightest member of their 
family. 

And now I come to the saddest letters of all, those which 
tell us of the end of that bright life, cut short just at the 
time when the world might have hoped that unabated 
intellectual vigor, supplemented by the experience brought 
by maturer years, would have produced works if possible 
even more fascinating than those with which she had 
already embellished the literature of her country. But it was 


not to be. The fiat had gone forth, — the ties which bound 
that sweet spirit to earth were to be severed, and a blank 
left, never to be filled in the family which her loved and 
loving presence had blessed, and where she had been so 
well and fondly appreciated. In the early spring of 1817 the 
unfavorable symptoms increased, and the failure of her 
health was too visible to be neglected. Still no 
apprehensions of immediate danger were entertained, and 
it is probable that when she left Chawton for Winchester in 
May, she did not recognize the fact that she was bidding a 
last farewell to “Home.” Happy for her if it was so, for 
there are few things more melancholy than to look upon 
any beloved place or person with the knowledge that it is 
for “the last time.” In all probability this grief was spared to 
Jane, for even after her arrival at Winchester she spoke and 
wrote as if recovery was hopeful; and I fancy that her 
relations were by no means aware that the end was so near. 


Note by Lord Brabourne. 


Cassandra’s letters tell the tale of the event in words that 
require no addition from me. They are simple and affecting, 
— the words of one who had been stricken by a great grief, 
but whose religion stood her in good stead, and enabled 
her to bear it with fortitude. The firm and loving bond of 
union which had ever united the Austen family, naturally 
intensified their sorrow at the loss of one of their number, 
and that the one of whom they had been so proud as well as 
so fond. They laid her within the walls of the old cathedral 
which she had loved so much, and went sorrowfully back to 
their homes, with the feeling that nothing could replace to 
them the treasure they had lost. And most heavily of all 
must the blow have fallen upon the only sister, the 
correspondent, the companion, the other self of Jane, who 
had to return alone to the desolate home, and to the 
mother to whose comforts the two had hitherto ministered 


together, but who would henceforward have her alone on 
whom to rely.... 


Letters from Miss Cassandra Austen to her niece Miss 
Knight, after the death of her sister Jane, July 18, 1817. 


LXXVII. 


Winchester, Sunday. 

My dearest Fanny, — Doubly dear to me now for her dear 
sake whom we have lost. She did love you most sincerely, 
and never shall I forget the proofs of love you gave her 
during her illness in writing those kind, amusing letters at 
a time when I know your feelings would have dictated so 
different a style. Take the only reward I can give you in the 
assurance that your benevolent purpose was answered; you 
did contribute to her enjoyment. 

Even your last letter afforded pleasure. I merely cut the 
seal and gave it to her; she opened it and read it herself, 
afterwards she gave it to me to read, and then talked to me 
a little and not uncheerfully of its contents, but there was 
then a languor about her which prevented her taking the 
same interest in anything she had been used to do. 

Since Tuesday evening, when her complaint returned, 
there was a visible change, she slept more and much more 
comfortably; indeed, during the last eight-and-forty hours 
she was more asleep than awake. Her looks altered and she 
fell away, but I perceived no material diminution of 
strength, and though I was then hopeless of a recovery, I 
had no suspicion how rapidly my loss was approaching. 

I have lost a treasure, such a sister, such a friend as 
never can have been surpassed. She was the sun of my life, 
the gilder of every pleasure, the soother of every sorrow; I 
had not a thought concealed from her, and it is as if I had 
lost a part of myself. I loved her only too well, — not better 
than she deserved, but I am conscious that my affection for 
her made me sometimes unjust to and negligent of others; 
and I can acknowledge, more than as a general principle, 
the justice of the Hand which has struck this blow. 


You know me too well to be at all afraid that I should 
suffer materially from my feelings; I am perfectly conscious 
of the extent of my irreparable loss, but I am not at all 
overpowered and very little indisposed, — nothing but what 
a short time, with rest and change of air, will remove. I 
thank God that I was enabled to attend her to the last, and 
amongst my many causes of self-reproach I have not to add 
any wilful neglect of her comfort. 

She felt herself to be dying about half an hour before she 
became tranquil and apparently unconscious. During that 
half-hour was her struggle, poor soul! She said she could 
not tell us what she suffered, though she complained of 
little fixed pain. When I asked her if there was anything she 
wanted, her answer was she wanted nothing but death, and 
some of her words were: “God grant me patience, pray for 
me, oh, pray for me!” Her voice was affected, but as long as 
she spoke she was intelligible. 

I hope I do not break your heart, my dearest Fanny, by 
these particulars; I mean to afford you gratification whilst I 
am relieving my own feelings. I could not write so to 
anybody else; indeed you are the only person I have written 
to at all, excepting your grandmamma, — it was to her, not 
your Uncle Charles, I wrote on Friday. 

Immediately after dinner on Thursday I went into the 
town to do an errand which your dear aunt was anxious 
about. I returned about a quarter before six, and found her 
recovering from faintness and oppression; she got so well 
as to be able to give me a minute account of her seizure, 
and when the clock struck six she was talking quietly to 
me. 

I cannot say how soon afterwards she was seized again 
with the same faintness, which was followed by the 
sufferings she could not describe; but Mr. Lyford had been 
sent for, had applied something to give her ease, and she 
was in a State of quiet insensibility by seven o’clock at the 
latest. From that time till half-past four, when she ceased to 


breathe, she scarcely moved a limb, so that we have every 
reason to think, with gratitude to the Almighty, that her 
sufferings were over. A slight motion of the head with every 
breath remained till almost the last. I sat close to her with a 
pillow in my lap to assist in supporting her head, which was 
almost off the bed, for six hours; fatigue made me then 
resign my place to Mrs. J. A. for two hours and a half, when 
I took it again, and in about an hour more she breathed her 
last. 

I was able to close her eyes myself, and it was a great 
gratification to me to render her those last services. There 
was nothing convulsed which gave the idea of pain in her 
look; on the contrary, but for the continual motion of the 
head she gave one the idea of a beautiful statue, and even 
now, in her coffin, there is such a sweet, serene air over her 
countenance as is quite pleasant to contemplate. 

This day, my dearest Fanny, you have had the melancholy 
intelligence, and I know you suffer severely, but I likewise 
know that you will apply to the fountain-head for 
consolation, and that our merciful God is never deaf to such 
prayers as you will offer. 

The last sad ceremony is to take place on Thursday 
morning; her dear remains are to be deposited in the 
cathedral. It is a satisfaction to me to think that they are to 
lie in a building she admired so much; her precious soul, I 
presume to hope, reposes in a far superior mansion. May 
mine one day be reunited to it! 

Your dear papa, your Uncle Henry, and Frank and Edwd. 
Austen, instead of his father, will attend. I hope they will 
none of them suffer lastingly from their pious exertions. 
The ceremony must be over before ten o’clock, as the 
cathedral service begins at that hour, so that we shall be at 
home early in the day, for there will be nothing to keep us 
here afterwards. 

Your Uncle James came to us yesterday, and is gone 
home to-day. Uncle H. goes to Chawton to-morrow 


morning; he has given every necessary direction here, and I 
think his company there will do good. He returns to us 
again on Tuesday evening. 

I did not think to have written a long letter when I began, 
but I have found the employment draw me on, and I hope I 
Shall have been giving you more pleasure than pain. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. J. Bridges (I am so glad she is 
with you now), and give my best love to Lizzie and all the 
others. 


Iam, my dearest Fanny, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Cass. Eliz. Austen. 


I have said nothing about those at Chawton, because I 
am sure you hear from your papa. 


LXXVIIT. 


Chawton, Tuesday (July 29, 1817). 

My dearest Fanny, — I have just read your letter for the 
third time, and thank you most sincerely for every kind 
expression to myself, and still more warmly for your praises 
of her who I believe was better known to you than to any 
human being besides myself. Nothing of the sort could have 
been more gratifying to me than the manner in which you 
write of her; and if the dear angel is conscious of what 
passes here, and is not above all earthly feelings, she may 
perhaps receive pleasure in being so mourned. Had she 
been the survivor, I can fancy her speaking of you in almost 
the same terms. There are certainly many points of strong 
resemblance in your characters; in your _ intimate 
acquaintance with each other, and your mutual strong 
affection, you were counterparts. 

Thursday was not so dreadful a day to me as you 
imagined. There was so much necessary to be done that 
there was no time for additional misery. Everything was 
conducted with the greatest tranquillity, and but that I was 
determined I would see the last, and therefore was upon 
the listen, I should not have known when they left the 
house. I watched the little mournful procession the length 
of the street; and when it turned from my sight, and I had 
lost her forever, even then I was not overpowered, nor so 
much agitated as I am now in writing of it. Never was 
human being more sincerely mourned by those who 
attended her remains than was this dear creature. May the 
sorrow with which she is parted with on earth be a 
prognostic of the joy with which she is hailed in heaven! 

I continue very tolerably well, — much better than any 
one could have supposed possible, because I certainly have 
had considerable fatigue of body as well as anguish of mind 


for months back; but I really am well, and I hope I am 
properly grateful to the Almighty for having been so 
supported. Your grandmamma, too, is much better than 
when I came home. 

I did not think your dear papa appeared unwell, and I 
understand that he seemed much more comfortable after 
his return from Winchester than he had done before. I need 
not tell you that he was a great comfort to me; indeed, I can 
never say enough of the kindness I have received from him 
and from every other friend. 

I get out of doors a good deal, and am able to employ 
myself. Of course those employments suit me best which 
leave me most at leisure to think of her I have lost, and I do 
think of her in every variety of circumstance, — in our 
happy hours of confidential intercourse, in the cheerful 
family party which she so ornamented, in her sick-room, on 
her death-bed, and as (I hope) an inhabitant of heaven. Oh, 
if I may one day be reunited to her there! I know the time 
must come when my mind will be less engrossed by her 
idea, but I do not like to think of it. If I think of her less as 
on earth, God grant that I may never cease to reflect on her 
as inhabiting heaven, and never cease my humble 
endeavors (when it shall please God) to join her there. 

In looking at a few of the precious papers which are now 
my property I have found some memorandums, amongst 
which she desires that one of her gold chains may be given 
to her god-daughter Louisa, and a lock of her hair be set for 
you. You can need no assurance, my dearest Fanny, that 
every request of your beloved aunt will be sacred with me. 
Be so good as to say whether you prefer a brooch or ring. 
God bless you, my dearest Fanny. 


Believe me, most affectionately yours, 
Cass. Elizth. Austen. 


Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Canterbury. 


THE END 


The Criticism 





JANE AUSTEN by Sir Walter Scott 
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From. The Quarterly Review, October, 1815 


Emma; a Novel. By the Author of Sense and Sensibility, 
Pride and Prejudice, etc. 3 vols. 12mo. London. 1815. 

There are some vices in civilized society so common that 
they are hardly acknowledged as stains upon the moral 
character, the propensity to which is nevertheless carefully 
concealed, even by those who most frequently give way to 
them; since no man of pleasure would willingly assume the 
gross epithet of a debauchee or a drunkard. One would 
almost think that novel-reading fell under this class of 
frailties, since among the crowds who read little else, it is 
not common to find an individual of hardihood sufficient to 
avow his taste for these frivolous studies. A novel, 
therefore, is frequently “bread eaten in secret”; and it is 
not upon Lydia Languish’s toilet alone that Tom Jones and 
Peregrine Pickle are to be found ambushed behind works of 
a more grave and instructive character. And hence it has 
happened, that in no branch of composition, not even in 
poetry itself, have so many writers, and of such varied 
talents, exerted their powers. It may perhaps be added, 
that although the composition of these works admits of 
being exalted and decorated by the higher exertions of 
genius; yet such is the universal charm of narrative, that 
the worst novel ever written will find some gentle reader 
content to yawn over it, rather than to open the page of the 
historian, moralist, or poet. We have heard, indeed, of one 
work of fiction so unutterably stupid, that the proprietor, 
diverted by the rarity of the incident, offered the book, 
which consisted of two volumes in duodecimo, handsomely 
bound, to any person who would declare, upon his honour, 
that he had read the whole from beginning to end. But 


although this offer was made to the passengers on board an 
Indiaman, during a tedious outward-bound voyage, the 
Memoirs of Clegg the Clergyman (such was the title of this 
unhappy composition) completely baffled the most dull and 
determined student on board, and bid fair for an exception 
to the general rule above-mentioned, — when the love of 
glory prevailed with the boatswain, a man of strong and 
solid parts, to hazard the attempt, and he actually 
conquered and carried off the prize! 

The judicious reader will see at once that we have been 
pleading our own cause while stating the universal 
practice, and preparing him for a display of more general 
acquaintance with this fascinating department of literature, 
than at first sight may seem consistent with the graver 
studies to which we are compelled by duty: but in truth, 
when we consider how many hours of languor and anxiety, 
of deserted age and solitary celibacy, of pain even and 
poverty, are beguiled by the perusal of these light volumes, 
we cannot austerely condemn the source from which is 
drawn the alleviation of such a portion of human misery, or 
consider the regulation of this department as beneath the 
sober consideration of the critic. 

If such apologies may be admitted in judging the labours 
of ordinary novelists, it becomes doubly the duty of the 
critic to treat with kindness as well as candour works 
which, like this before us, proclaim a knowledge of the 
human heart, with the power and resolution to bring that 
knowledge to the service of honour and virtue. The author 
is already known to the public by the two novels announced 
in her title-page, and both, the last especially, attracted, 
with justice, an attention from the public far superior to 
what is granted to the ephemeral productions which supply 
the regular demand of watering-places and circulating 
libraries. They belong to a class of fictions which has arisen 
almost in our own times, and which draws the characters 
and incidents introduced more immediately from the 


current of ordinary life than was permitted by the former 
rules of the novel. In its first appearance, the novel was the 
legitimate child of the romance; and though the manners 
and general turn of the composition were altered so as to 
suit modern times, the author remained fettered by many 
peculiarities derived from the original style of romantic 
fiction. These may be chiefly traced in the conduct of the 
narrative, and the tone of sentiment attributed to the 
fictitious personages. On the first point, although 


The talisman and magic wand were broke, 
Knights, dwarfs, and genii vanish’d into smoke, 


still the reader expected to peruse a course of 
adventures of a nature more interesting and extraordinary 
than those which occur in his own life, or that of his next- 
door neighbours. 

The hero no longer defeated armies by his single sword, 
clove giants to the chine, or gained kingdoms. But he was 
expected to go through perils by sea and land, to be 
steeped in poverty, to be tried by temptation, to be exposed 
to the alternate vicissitudes of adversity and prosperity, and 
his life was a troubled scene of suffering and achievement. 
Few novelists, indeed, adventured to deny to the hero his 
final hour of tranquillity and happiness, though it was the 
prevailing fashion never to relieve him out of his last and 
most dreadful distress until the finishing chapters of his 
history; so that although his prosperity in the record of his 
life was short, we were bound to believe it was long and 
uninterrupted when the author had done with him. The 
heroine was usually condemned to equal hardships and 
hazards. She was regularly exposed to being forcibly 
carried off like a Sabine virgin by some frantic admirer. And 
even if she escaped the terrors of masked ruffians, an 
insidious ravisher, a cloak wrapped forcibly around her 
head, and a coach with the blinds up driving she could not 


conjecture whither, she had still her share of wandering, of 
poverty, of obloquy, of seclusion, and of imprisonment, and 
was frequently extended upon a bed of sickness, and 
reduced to her last shilling before the author condescended 
to shield her from persecution. In all these dread 
contingencies the mind of the reader was expected to 
sympathize, since by incidents so much beyond the bounds 
of his ordinary experience, his wonder and interest ought 
at once to be excited. But gradually he became familiar 
with the land of fiction, the adventures of which he 
assimilated not with those of real life, but with each other. 
Let the distress of the hero or heroine be ever so great, the 
reader reposed an imperturbable confidence in the talents 
of the author, who, as he had plunged them into distress, 
would in his own good time, and when things, as Tony 
Lumkin says, were in a concatenation accordingly, bring his 
favourites out of all their troubles. Mr. Crabbe has 
expressed his own and our feelings excellently on this 
subject. 


For should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they’ve still the speediest cure; 
Before one charm be withered from the face, 
Except the bloom which shall again have place, 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace. 
And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light bright contrast to these wild dark woes. 


In short, the author of novels was, in former times, 
expected to tread pretty much in the limits between the 
concentric circles of probability and possibility; and as he 
was not permitted to transgress the latter, his narrative, to 
make amends, almost always went beyond the bounds of 
the former. Now, although it may be urged that the 
vicissitudes of human life have occasionally led an 
individual through as many scenes of singular fortune as 


are represented in the most extravagant of these fictions, 
still the causes and personages acting on these changes 
have varied with the progress of the adventurer’s fortune, 
and do not present that combined plot, (the object of every 
skilful novelist), in which all the more _ interesting 
individuals of the dramatis personae have their appropriate 
share in the action and in bringing about the catastrophe. 
Here, even more than in its various and violent changes of 
fortune, rests the improbability of the novel. The life of man 
rolls forth like a stream from the fountain, or it spreads out 
into tranquillity like a placid or stagnant lake. In the latter 
case, the individual grows old among the characters with 
whom he was born, and is contemporary, — shares 
precisely the sort of weal and woe to which his birth 
destined him, — moves in the same circle, — and, allowing 
for the change of seasons, is influenced by, and influences 
the same class of persons by which he was originally 
surrounded. The man of mark and of adventure, on the 
contrary, resembles, in the course of his life, the river 
whose mid-current and discharge into the ocean are widely 
removed from each other, as well as from the rocks and 
wild flowers which its fountains first reflected; violent 
changes of time, of place, and of circumstances, hurry him 
forward from one scene to another, and his adventures will 
usually be found only connected with each other because 
they have happened to the same individual. Such a history 
resembles an ingenious, fictitious narrative, exactly in the 
degree in which an old dramatic chronicle of the life and 
death of some distinguished character, where all the 
various agents appear and disappear as in the page of 
history, approaches a regular drama, in which every person 
introduced plays an appropriate part, and every point of 
the action tends to one common catastrophe. 

We return to the second broad line of distinction between 
the novel, as formerly composed, and real life, — the 
difference, namely, of the sentiments. The novelist 


professed to give an imitation of nature, but it was, as the 
French say, Ja belle nature. Human beings, indeed, were 
presented, but in the most sentimental mood, and with 
minds purified by a sensibility which often verged on 
extravagance. In the serious class of novels, the hero was 
usually 

A knight of love, who never broke a vow. 

And although, in those of a more humorous cast, he was 
permitted a licence, borrowed either from real life or from 
the libertinism of the drama, still a distinction was 
demanded even from Peregrine Pickle, or Tom Jones; and 
the hero, in every folly of which he might be guilty, was 
studiously vindicated from the charge of infidelity of the 
heart. The heroine was, of course, still more immaculate; 
and to have conferred her affections upon any other than 
the lover to whom the reader had destined her from their 
first meeting, would have been a crime against sentiment 
which no author, of moderate prudence, would have 
hazarded, under the old régime. 

Here, therefore, we have two essentials and important 
circumstances, in which the earlier novels differed from 
those now in fashion, and were more nearly assimilated to 
the old romances. And there can be no doubt that, by the 
studied involution and extrication of the story, by the 
combination of incidents new, striking and wonderful 
beyond the course of ordinary life, the former authors 
opened that obvious and strong sense of interest which 
arises from curiosity; as by the pure, elevated, and 
romantic cast of the sentiment, they conciliated those 
better propensities of our nature which loves. to 
contemplate the picture of virtue, even when confessedly 
unable to imitate its excellences. 

But strong and powerful as these sources of emotion and 
interest may be, they are, like all others, capable of being 
exhausted by habit. The imitators who rushed in crowds 
upon each path in which the great masters of the art had 


successively led the way, produced upon the public mind 
the usual effect of satiety. The first writer of a new class is, 
as it were, placed on a pinnacle of excellence, to which, at 
the earliest glance of a surprised admirer, his ascent seems 
little less than miraculous. Time and imitation speedily 
diminish the wonder, and each successive attempt 
establishes a kind of progressive scale of ascent between 
the lately deified author, and the reader, who had deemed 
his excellence inaccessible. The stupidity, the mediocrity, 
the merit of his imitators, are alike fatal to the first 
inventor, by showing how possible it is to exaggerate his 
faults and to come within a certain point of his beauties. 

Materials also (and the man of genius as well as his 
wretched imitator must work with the same) become stale 
and familiar. Social life, in our civilized days, affords few 
instances capable of being painted in the strong dark 
colours which excite surprise and horror; and robbers, 
smugglers, bailiffs, caverns, dungeons, and mad-houses, 
have been all introduced until they ceased to interest. And 
thus in the novel, as in every style of composition which 
appeals to the public taste, the more rich and easily worked 
mines being exhausted, the adventurous author must, if he 
is desirous of success, have recourse to those which were 
disdained by his predecessors as unproductive, or avoided 
as only capable of being turned to profit by great skill and 
labour. 

Accordingly a style of novel has arisen, within the last 
fifteen or twenty years, differing from the former in the 
points upon which the interest hinges; neither alarming our 
credulity nor amusing our imagination by wild variety of 
incident, or by those pictures of romantic affection and 
sensibility, which were formerly as certain attributes of 
fictitious characters as they are of rare occurrence among 
those who actually live and die. The substitute for these 
excitements, which had lost much of their poignancy by the 
repeated and injudicious use of them, was the art of 


copying from nature as she really exists in the common 
walks of life, and presenting to the reader, instead of the 
splendid scenes of an imaginary world, a correct and 
striking representation of that which is daily taking place 
around him. 

In adventuring upon this task, the author makes obvious 
sacrifices, and encounters peculiar difficulty. He who paints 
from le beau idéal, if his scenes and sentiments are striking 
and interesting, is in a great measure exempted from the 
difficult task of reconciling them with the ordinary 
probabilities of life: but he who paints a scene of common 
occurrence, places his composition within that extensive 
range of criticism which general experience offers to every 
reader. The resemblance of a statue of Hercules we must 
take on the artist’s judgment; but every one can criticize 
that which is presented as the portrait of a friend, or 
neighbour. Something more than a mere sign-post likeness 
is also demanded. The portrait must have spirit and 
character, as well as resemblance; and being deprived of all 
that, according to Bayes, goes “to elevate and surprize,” it 
must make amends by displaying depth of knowledge and 
dexterity of execution. We, therefore, bestow no mean 
compliment upon the author of Emma, when we say that, 
keeping close to common incidents, and to such characters 
as occupy the ordinary walks of life, she has produced 
sketches of such spirit and originality, that we never miss 
the excitation which depends upon a= narrative of 
uncommon events, arising from the consideration of minds, 
manners and sentiments, greatly above our own. In this 
class she stands almost alone; for the scenes of Miss 
Edgeworth are laid in higher life, varied by more romantic 
incident, and by her remarkable power of embodying and 
illustrating national character. But the author of Emma 
confines herself chiefly to the middling classes of society; 
her most distinguished characters do not rise greatly above 
well-bred country gentlemen and ladies; and those which 


are sketched with most originality and precision, belong to 
a class rather below that standard. The narrative of all her 
novels is composed of such common occurrences as may 
have fallen under the observation of most folks; and her 
dramatis personae conduct themselves upon the motives 
and principles which the readers may recognize as ruling 
their own and that of most of their acquaintances. The kind 
of moral, also, which these novels inculcate, applies equally 
to the paths of common life, as will best appear from a 
short notice of the author’s former works, with a more full 
abstract of that which we at present have under 
consideration. 

Sense and Sensibility, the first of these compositions, 
contains the history of two sisters. The elder, a young lady 
of prudence and regulated feelings, becomes gradually 
attached to a man of an excellent heart and limited talents, 
who happens unfortunately to be fettered by a rash and ill- 
assorted engagement. In the younger sister, the influence 
of sensibility and imagination predominates; and she, as 
was to be expected, also falls in love, but with more 
unbridled and wilful passion. Her lover, gifted with all the 
qualities of exterior polish and vivacity, proves faithless, 
and marries a woman of large fortune. The interest and 
merit of the piece depend altogether upon the behaviour of 
the elder sister, while obliged at once to sustain her own 
disappointment with fortitude, and to support her sister, 
who abandons herself, with unsuppressed feelings, to the 
indulgence of grief. The marriage of the unworthy rival at 
length relieves her own lover from his imprudent 
engagement, while her sister, turned wise by precept, 
example, and experience, transfers her affection to a very 
respectable and somewhat too serious admirer, who had 
nourished an unsuccessful passion through the three 
volumes. 

In Pride and Prejudice the author presents us with a 
family of young women, bred up under a foolish and vulgar 


mother, and a father whose good abilities lay hid under 
such a load of indolence and insensibility, that he had 
become contented to make the foibles and follies of his wife 
and daughters the subject of dry and humorous sarcasm, 
rather than of admonition, or restraint. This is one of the 
portraits from ordinary life which shews our author’s 
talents in a very strong point of view. A friend of ours, 
whom the author never saw or heard of, was at once 
recognized by his own family as the original of Mr. Bennet, 
and we do not know if he has yet got rid of the nickname. A 
Mr. Collins, too, a formal, conceited, yet servile young sprig 
of divinity, is drawn with the same force and precision. The 
story of the piece consists chiefly in the fates of the second 
sister, to whom a man of high birth, large fortune, but 
haughty and reserved manners, becomes attached, in spite 
of the discredit thrown upon the object of his affection by 
the vulgarity and ill-conduct of her relations. The lady, on 
the contrary, hurt at the contempt of her connections, 
which the lover does not even attempt to suppress, and 
prejudiced against him on other accounts, refuses the hand 
which he ungraciously offers, and does not perceive that 
she has done a foolish thing until she accidentally visits a 
very handsome seat and grounds belonging to her admirer. 
They chance to meet exactly as her prudence had begun to 
subdue her prejudice; and after some essential services 
rendered to her family, the lover becomes encouraged to 
renew his addresses, and the novel ends happily. 

Emma has even less story than either of the preceding 
novels. Miss Emma Woodhouse, from whom the book takes 
its name, is the daughter of a gentleman of wealth and 
consequence residing at his seat in the immediate vicinage 
of a country village called Highbury. The father, a good- 
natured, silly valetudinary, abandons the management of 
his household to Emma, he himself being only occupied by 
his summer and winter walk, his apothecary, his gruel, and 
his whist table. The latter is supplied from _ the 


neighbouring village of Highbury with precisely the sort of 
persons who occupy the vacant corners of a regular whist 
table, when a village is in the neighbourhood, and better 
cannot be found within the family. We have the smiling and 
courteous vicar, who nourishes the ambitious hope of 
obtaining Miss Woodhouse’s hand. We have Mrs. Bates, the 
wife of a former rector, past everything but tea and whist; 
her daughter, Miss Bates, a good-natured, vulgar, and 
foolish old maid; Mr. Weston, a gentleman of a frank 
disposition and moderate fortune, in the vicinity, and his 
wife an amiable and accomplished person, who had been 
Emma’s governess, and is devotedly attached to her. 
Amongst all these personages, Miss Woodhouse walks 
forth, the princess paramount, superior to all her 
companions in wit, beauty, fortune, and accomplishments, 
doated upon by her father and the Westons, admired, and 
almost worshipped by the more humble companions of the 
whist table. The object of most young ladies is, or at least is 
usually supposed to be, a desirable connection in marriage. 
But Emma Woodhouse, either anticipating the taste of a 
later period of life, or, like a good sovereign, preferring the 
weal of her subjects of Highbury to her own private 
interest, sets generously about making matches for her 
friends without thinking of matrimony on her own account. 
We are informed that she had been eminently successful in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Weston; and when the novel 
commences she is exerting her influence in favour of Miss 
Harriet Smith, a boarding-school girl without family or 
fortune, very good humoured, very pretty, very silly, and, 
what suited Miss Woodhouse’s purpose best of all, very 
much disposed to be married. 

In these conjugal machinations Emma is frequently 
interrupted, not only by the cautions of her father, who had 
a particular objection to any body committing the rash act 
of matrimony, but also by the sturdy reproof and 
remonstrances of Mr. Knightley, the elder brother of her 


sister’s husband, a sensible country gentleman of thirty- 
five, who had known Emma from her cradle, and was the 
only person who ventured to find fault with her. In spite, 
however, of his censure and warning, Emma lays a plan of 
marrying Harriet Smith to the vicar; and though she 
succeeds perfectly in diverting her simple friend’s thoughts 
from an honest farmer who had made her a very suitable 
offer, and in flattering her into a passion for Mr. Elton, yet, 
on the other hand, that conceited divine totally mistakes 
the nature of the encouragement held out to him, and 
attributes the favour which he found in Miss Woodhouse’s 
eyes to a lurking affection on her own part. This at length 
encourages him to a presumptuous declaration of his 
sentiments; upon receiving a repulse, he looks abroad 
elsewhere, and enriches the Highbury society by uniting 
himself to a dashing young woman with as many thousands 
as are usually called ten, and a corresponding quantity of 
presumption and ill breeding. 

While Emma is thus vainly engaged in forging wedlock- 
fetters for others, her friends have views of the same kind 
upon her, in favour of a son of Mr. Weston by a former 
marriage, who bears the name, lives under the patronage, 
and is to inherit the fortune of a rich uncle. Unfortunately 
Mr. Frank Churchill had already settled his affections on 
Miss Jane Fairfax, a young lady of reduced fortune; but as 
this was a concealed affair, Emma, when Mr. Churchill first 
appears on the stage, has some thoughts of being in love 
with him herself; speedily, however, recovering from that 
dangerous propensity, she is disposed to confer him upon 
her deserted friend Harriet Smith. Harriet has in the 
interim, fallen desperately in love with Mr. Knightley, the 
sturdy, advice-giving bachelor; and, as all the village 
supposes Frank Churchill and Emma to be attached to each 
other, there are cross purposes enough (were the novel of a 
more romantic cast) for cutting half the men’s throats and 
breaking all the women’s hearts. But at Highbury Cupid 


walks decorously, and with good discretion, bearing his 
torch under a lanthorn, instead of flourishing it around to 
set the house on fire. All these entanglements bring on only 
a train of mistakes and embarrassing situations, and 
dialogues at balls and parties of pleasure, in which the 
author displays her peculiar powers of humour and 
knowledge of human life. The plot is extricated with great 
simplicity. The aunt of Frank Churchill dies; his uncle, no 
longer under her baneful influence, consents to his 
marriage with Jane Fairfax. Mr. Knightley and Emma are 
led, by this unexpected incident, to discover that they had 
been in love with each other all along. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
objections to the marriage of his daughter are overpowered 
by the fears of house-breakers, and the comfort which he 
hopes to derive from having a stout son-in-law resident in 
the family; and the facile affections of Harriet Smith are 
transferred, like a bank bill by indorsation, to her former 
suitor, the honest farmer, who had obtained a favourable 
opportunity of renewing his addresses. Such is the simple 
plan of a story which we peruse with pleasure, if not with 
deep interest, and which perhaps we might more willingly 
resume than one of those narratives where the attention is 
strongly riveted, during the first perusal, by the powerful 
excitement of curiosity. 

The author’s knowledge of the world, and the peculiar 
tact with which she presents characters that the reader 
cannot fail to recognize, reminds us something of the 
merits of the Flemish school of painting. The subjects are 
not often elegant, and certainly never grand; but they are 
finished up to nature, and with a precision which delights 
the reader. This is a merit which it is very difficult to 
illustrate by extracts, because it pervades the whole work, 
and is not to be comprehended from a single passage. The 
following is a dialogue between Mr. Woodhouse, and his 
elder daughter Isabella, who shares his anxiety about 
health, and has, like her father, a favourite apothecary. The 


reader must be informed that this lady, with her husband, a 
sensible, peremptory sort of person, had come to spend a 
week with her father. 
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Perhaps the reader may collect from the preceding 
specimen both the merits and faults of the author. The 
former consists much in the force of a narrative conducted 
with much neatness and point, and a quiet yet comic 
dialogue, in which the characters of the speakers evolve 
themselves with dramatic effect. The faults, on the 
contrary, arise from the minute detail which the author’s 
plan comprehends. Characters of folly or simplicity, such as 
those of old Woodhouse and Miss Bates, are ridiculous 
when first presented, but if too often brought forward or 
too long dwelt upon, their prosing is apt to become as 
tiresome in fiction as in real society. Upon the whole, the 
turn of this author’s novels bears the same relation to that 
of the sentimental and romantic cast, that cornfields and 
cottages and meadows bear to the highly adorned grounds 
of a show mansion, or the rugged sublimities of a mountain 
landscape. It is neither so captivating as the one, nor so 
grand as the other, but it affords to those who frequent it a 
pleasure nearly allied with the experience of their own 
social habits; and what is of some importance, the youthful 
wanderer may return from his promenade to the ordinary 
business of life, without any chance of having his head 
turned by the recollection of the scene through which he 
has been wandering. 

One word, however, we must say in behalf of that once 
powerful divinity, Cupid, king of gods and men, who in 
these times of revolution, has been assailed, even in his 
own kingdom of romance, by the authors who were 
formerly his devoted priests. We are quite aware that there 
are few instances of first attachment being brought to a 


happy conclusion, and that it seldom can be so in a state of 
society so highly advanced as to render early marriages 
among the better class, acts, generally speaking, of 
imprudence. But the youth of this realm need not at 
present be taught the doctrine of selfishness. It is by no 
means their error to give the world or the good things of 
the world all for love; and before the authors of moral 
fiction couple Cupid indivisibly with calculating prudence, 
we would have them reflect, that they may sometimes lend 
their aid to substitute more mean, more sordid, and more 
selfish motives of conduct, for the romantic feelings which 
their predecessors perhaps fanned into too powerful a 
flame. Who is it, that in his youth has felt a virtuous 
attachment, however romantic or however unfortunate, but 
can trace back to its influence much that his character may 
possess of what is honourable, dignified, and disinterested? 
If he recollects hours wasted in unavailing hope, or 
saddened by doubt and disappointment; he may also dwell 
on many which have been snatched from folly or 
libertinism, and dedicated to studies which might render 
him worthy of the object of his affection, or pave the way 
perhaps to that distinction necessary to raise him to an 
equality with her. Even the habitual indulgence of feelings 
totally unconnected with ourself and our own immediate 
interest, softens, graces, and amends the human mind; and 
after the pain of disappointment is past, those who survive 
(and by good fortune those are the greater number) are 
neither less wise nor less worthy members of society for 
having felt, for a time, the influence of a passion which has 
been well qualified as the “tenderest, noblest and best.” 
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Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. By the Author of Sense 
and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, and 
Emma. 4 vols. New Edition. 

The times seem to be past when an apology was requisite 
from reviewers for condescending to notice a novel; when 
they felt themselves bound in dignity to deprecate the 
suspicion of paying much regard to such trifles, and 
pleaded the necessity of occasionally stooping to humour 
the taste of their fair readers. The delights of fiction, if not 
more keenly or more generally relished, are at least more 
readily acknowledged by men of sense and taste; and we 
have lived to hear the merits of the best of this class of 
writings earnestly discussed by some of the ablest scholars 
and soundest reasoners of the present day. 

We are inclined to attribute this change, not so much to 
an alteration in the public taste, as in the character of the 
productions in question. Novels may not, perhaps, display 
more genius now than formerly, but they contain more solid 
sense; they may not afford higher gratification, but it is of a 
nature which men are less disposed to be ashamed of 
avowing. We remarked, in a former Number, in reviewing a 
work of the author now before us, that “a new style of novel 
has arisen, within the last fifteen or twenty years, differing 
from the former in the points upon which the interest 
hinges; neither alarming our credulity nor amusing our 
imagination by wild variety of incident, or by those pictures 
of romantic affection and sensibility, which were formerly 
as certain attributes of fictitious characters as they are of 


rare occurrence among those who actually live and die. The 
substitute for these excitements, which had lost much of 
their poignancy by the repeated and injudicious use of 
them, was the art of copying from nature as she really 
exists in the common walks of life, and presenting to the 
reader, instead of the splendid scenes of an imaginary 
world, a correct and striking representation of that which is 
daily taking place around him.” 

Now, though the origin of this new school of fiction may 
probably be traced, as we there suggested, to the 
exhaustion of the mines from which materials for 
entertainment had been hitherto extracted, and the 
necessity of gratifying the natural craving of the reader for 
variety, by striking into an _ untrodden path; the 
consequences resulting from this change have been far 
greater than the mere supply of this demand. When this 
Flemish painting, as it were, is introduced — this accurate 
and unexaggerated delineation of events and characters — 
it necessarily follows, that a novel, which makes good its 
pretensions of giving a perfectly correct picture of common 
life, becomes a far more instructive work than one of equal 
or superior merit of the other class; it guides the judgment, 
and supplies a kind of artificial experience. It is a remark of 
the great father of criticism, that poetry (/.e., narrative, and 
dramatic poetry) is of a more philosophical character than 
history; inasmuch as the latter details what has actually 
happened, of which many parts may chance to be 
exceptions to the general rules of probability, and 
consequently illustrate no general principles; whereas the 
former shews us what must naturally, or would probably, 
happen under given circumstances; and thus displays to us 
a comprehensive view of human nature, and furnishes 
general rules of practical wisdom. It is evident, that this 
will apply only to such fictions as are quite perfect in 
respect of the probability of their story; and that he, 
therefore, who resorts to the fabulist rather than the 


historian, for instruction in human character and conduct, 
must throw himself entirely on the judgment and skill of his 
teacher, and give him credit for talents much more rare 
than the accuracy and veracity which are the chief 
requisites in history. We fear, therefore, that the exultation 
which we can conceive some of our gentle readers to feel, 
at having Aristotle’s warrant for (what probably they had 
never dreamed of) the philosophical character of their 
studies, must, in practice, be somewhat qualified, by those 
sundry little violations of probability which are to be met 
with in most novels; and which so far lower their value, as 
models of real life, that a person who had no other 
preparation for the world than is afforded by them, would 
form, probably, a less accurate idea of things as they are, 
than he would of a lion from studying merely the 
representations on China tea-pots. 

Accordingly, a heavy complaint has long lain against 
works of fiction, as giving a false picture of what they 
profess to imitate, and disqualifying their readers for the 
ordinary scenes and everyday duties of life. And this charge 
applies, we apprehend, to the generality of what are strictly 
called novels, with even more justice than to romances. 
When all the characters and events are very far removed 
from what we see around us, — when, perhaps, even 
supernatural agents are introduced, the reader may 
indulge, indeed, in occasional day-dreams, but will be so 
little reminded by what he has been reading, of anything 
that occurs in actual life, that though he may perhaps feel 
some disrelish for the tameness of the scene before him, 
compared with the fairy-land he has been visiting, yet at 
least his judgment will not be depraved, nor his 
expectations misled; he will not apprehend a meeting with 
Algerine banditti on English shores, nor regard the old 
woman who shews him about an antique country seat, as 
either an enchantress or the keeper of an imprisoned 
damsel. But it is otherwise with those fictions which differ 


from common life in little or nothing but the improbability 
of the occurrences: the reader is insensibly led to calculate 
upon some of those lucky incidents and opportune 
coincidences of which he has been so much accustomed to 
read, and which, it is undeniable, may take place in real 
life; and to feel a sort of confidence, that however romantic 
his conduct may be, and in whatever difficulties it may 
involve him, all will be sure to come right at last, as is 
invariably the case with the hero of a novel. 

On the other hand, so far as these pernicious effects fail 
to be produced, so far does the example lose its influence, 
and the exercise of poetical justice is rendered vain. The 
reward of virtuous conduct being brought about by 
fortunate accidents, he who abstains (taught, perhaps, by 
bitter disappointments) from reckoning on such accidents, 
wants that encouragement to virtue, which alone has been 
held out to him. “If I were a man in a novel,” we remember 
to have heard an ingenious friend observe, “I should 
certainly act so and so, because I should be sure of being 
no loser by the most heroic self-devotion and of ultimately 
succeeding in the most daring enterprises.” 

It may be said, in answer, that these objections apply 
only to the unskilful novelist, who, from ignorance of the 
world, gives an unnatural representation of what he 
professes to delineate. This is partly true, and partly not; 
for there is a distinction to be made between the unnatural 
and the merely improbable: a fiction is unnatural when 
there is some assignable reason against the events taking 
place as described, — when men are represented as acting 
contrary to the character assigned them, or to human 
nature in general; as when a young lady of seventeen, 
brought up in ease, luxury and retirement, with no 
companions but the narrow-minded and illiterate, displays 
(as a heroine usually does) under the most trying 
circumstances, such wisdom, fortitude, and knowledge of 
the world, as the best instructors and the best examples 


can rarely produce without the aid of more mature age and 
longer experience. — On the other hand, a fiction is still 
improbable, though not unnatural, when there is no reason 
to be assigned why things should not take place as 
represented, except that the overbalance of chances is 
against it; the hero meets, in his utmost distress, most 
opportunely, with the very person to whom he had formerly 
done a signal service, and who happens to communicate to 
him a piece of intelligence which sets all to rights. Why 
should he not meet him as well as any one else? all that can 
be said is, that there is no reason why he should. The infant 
who is saved from a wreck, and who afterwards becomes 
such a constellation of virtues and accomplishments, turns 
out to be no other than the nephew of the very gentleman, 
on whose estate the waves had cast him, and whose lovely 
daughter he had so long sighed for in vain: there is no 
reason to be given, except from the calculation of chances, 
why he should not have been thrown on one part of the 
coast as well as another. Nay, it would be nothing 
unnatural, though the most determined novel-reader would 
be shocked at its improbability, if all the hero’s enemies, 
while they were conspiring his ruin were to be struck dead 
together by a lucky flash of lightning: yet many 
denouements which are decidedly unnatural, are better 
tolerated than this would be. We shall, perhaps, best 
explain our meaning by examples, taken from a novel of 
great merit in many respects. When Lord Glenthorn, in 
whom a most unfavourable education has acted on a most 
unfavourable disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only 
by short sallies of forced exertion, on a sudden reverse of 
fortune, displays at once the most persevering diligence in 
the most repulsive studies, and in middle life, without any 
previous habits of exertion, any hope of early business, or 
the example of friends, or the stimulus of actual want, to 
urge him, outstrips every competitor, though every 
competitor has every advantage against him; this is 


unnatural. — When Lord Glenthorn, the instant he is 
stripped of his estates, meets, falls in love with, and is 
conditionally accepted by the very lady who is remotely 
intitled to those estates; when, the instant he has fulfilled 
the conditions of their marriage, the family of the person 
possessed of the estates becomes extinct, and by the 
concurrence of circumstances, against every one of which 
the chances were enormous, the hero is re-instated in all 
his old domains; this is merely improbable. The distinction 
which we have been pointing out may be plainly perceived 
in the events of real life; when any thing takes place of 
such a nature as we should call, in a fiction, merely 
improbable, because there are many chances against it, we 
call it a lucky or unlucky accident, a singular coincidence, 
something very extraordinary, odd, curious, etc.; whereas 
any thing which, in a fiction, would be called unnatural, 
when it actually occurs (and such things do occur), is still 
called unnatural, inexplicable, unaccountable, 
inconceivable, etc., epithets which are not applied to events 
that have merely the balance of chances against them. 

Now, though an author who understands human nature is 
not likely to introduce into his fictions any thing that is 
unnatural, he will often have much that is improbable: he 
may place his personages, by the intervention of accident, 
in striking situations, and lead them through a course of 
extraordinary adventures; and yet, in the midst of all this, 
he will keep up the most perfect consistency of character, 
and make them act as it would be natural for men to act in 
such situations and circumstances. Fielding’s novels are a 
good illustration of this: they display great knowledge of 
mankind; the characters are well preserved; the persons 
introduced all act as one would naturally expect they 
should, in the circumstances in which they are placed; but 
these circumstances are such as it is incalculably 
improbable should ever exist: several of the events, taken 
singly, are much against the chances of probability; but the 


combination of the whole in a connected series, is next to 
impossible. Even the romances which admit a mixture of 
supernatural agency, are not more unfit to prepare men for 
real life, than such novels as these; since one might just as 
reasonably calculate on the intervention of a fairy, as on the 
train of lucky chances which combine first to involve Tom 
Jones in his difficulties, and afterwards to extricate him. 
Perhaps, indeed, the supernatural fable is of the two not 
only (as we before remarked) the less mischievous in its 
moral effects, but also the more correct kind of composition 
in point of taste: the author lays down a kind of hypothesis 
of the existence of ghosts, witches, or fairies, and professes 
to describe what would take place under that hypothesis; 
the novelist, on the contrary, makes no demand of 
extraordinary machinery, but professes to describe what 
may actually take place, according to the existing laws of 
human affairs: if he therefore present us with a series of 
events quite unlike any which ever do take place, we have 
reason to complain that he has not made good his 
professions. 

When, therefore, the generality, even of the most 
approved novels, were of this character (to say nothing of 
the heavier charges brought, of inflaming the passions of 
young persons by warm descriptions, weakening their 
abhorrence of profligacy by exhibiting it in combination 
with the most engaging qualities, and presenting vice in all 
its allurements, while setting forth the triumphs of “virtue 
rewarded”) it is not to be wondered that the grave 
guardians of youth should have generally stigmatized the 
whole class, as “serving only to fill young people’s heads 
with romantic love-stories, and rendering them unfit to 
mind anything else.” That this censure and caution should 
in many instances be indiscriminate, can surprize no one, 
who recollects how rare a quality discrimination is; and 
how much better it suits indolence, as well as ignorance, to 
lay down a rule, than to ascertain the exceptions to it: we 


are acquainted with a careful mother whose daughters 
while they never in their lives read a novel of any kind, are 
permitted to peruse, without reserve, any plays that 
happen to fall in their way; and with another, from whom 
no lessons, however excellent, of wisdom and _ piety, 
contained in a prose-fiction, can obtain quarter; but who, 
on the other hand, is no less indiscriminately indulgent to 
her children in the article of tales in verse, of whatever 
character. 

The change, however, which we have already noticed, as 
having taken place in the character of several modern 
novels, has operated in a considerable degree to do away 
this prejudice; and has elevated this species of composition, 
in some respects at least, into a much higher class. For 
most of that instruction which used to be presented to the 
world in the shape of formal dissertations, or shorter and 
more desultory moral essays, such as those of the 
Spectator and Rambler, we may now resort to the pages of 
the acute and judicious, but not less amusing, novelists who 
have lately appeared. If their views of men and manners 
are no less just than those of the essayists who preceded 
them, are they to be rated lower because they present to us 
these views, not in the language of general description, but 
in the form of well-constructed fictitious narrative? If the 
practical lessons they inculcate are no less sound and 
useful, it is surely no diminution of their merit that they are 
conveyed by example instead of precept: nor, if their 
remarks are neither less wise nor less important, are they 
the less valuable for being represented as thrown out in the 
course of conversations suggested by the circumstances of 
the speakers, and perfectly in character. The praise and 
blame of the moralist are surely not the less effectual for 
being bestowed, not in general declamation, on classes of 
men, but on individuals representing those classes, who are 
so Clearly delineated and brought into action before us, that 


we seem to be acquainted with them, and feel an interest in 
their fate. 

Biography is allowed, on all hands, to be one of the most 
attractive and profitable kinds of reading: now such novels 
as we have been speaking of, being a kind of fictitious 
biography, bear the same relation to the real, that epic and 
tragic poetry, according to Aristotle, bear to history: they 
present us (supposing, of course, each perfect in its kind) 
with the general, instead of the particular, — the probable, 
instead of the true; and, by leaving out those accidental 
irregularities, and exceptions to general rules, which 
constitute the many improbabilities of real narrative, 
present us with a clear and abstracted view of the general 
rules themselves; and thus concentrate, as it were, into a 
small compass, the net result of wide experience. 

Among the authors of this school there is no one 
superior, if equal, to the lady whose last production is now 
before us, and whom we have much regret in finally taking 
leave of: her death (in the prime of life, considered as a 
writer) being announced in this the first publication to 
which her name is prefixed. We regret the failure not only 
of a source of innocent amusement, but also of that supply 
of practical good sense and instructive example, which she 
would probably have continued to furnish better than any 
of her contemporaries: — Miss Edgeworth, indeed, draws 
characters and details conversations, such as they occur in 
real life, with a spirit and fidelity not to be surpassed; but 
her stories are most romantically improbable (in the sense 
above explained), almost all the important events of them 
being brought about by most providential coincidences; and 
this, as we have already remarked, is not merely faulty, 
inasmuch as it evinces a want of skill in the writer, and 
gives an air of clumsiness to the fiction, but is a very 
considerable drawback on its practical utility: the 
personages either of fiction or history being then only 
profitable examples, when their good or ill conduct meets 


its appropriate reward, not from a sort of independent 
machinery of accidents, but as a necessary or probable 
result, according to the ordinary course of affairs. Miss 
Edgeworth also is somewhat too avowedly didactic: that 
seems to be true of her, which the French critics, in the 
extravagance of their conceits, attributed to Homer and 
Virgil; viz., that they first thought of a moral, and then 
framed a fable to illustrate it; she would, we think, instruct 
more successfully, and she would, we are sure, please more 
frequently, if she kept the design of teaching more out of 
sight, and did not so glaringly press every circumstance of 
her story, principal or subordinate, into the service of a 
principle to be inculcated, or information to be given. A 
certain portion of moral instruction must accompany every 
well-invented narrative. Virtue must be represented as 
producing, at the long run, happiness; and vice, misery; 
and the accidental events, that in real life interrupt this 
tendency, are anomalies which, though true individually, 
are as false generally as the accidental deformities which 
vary the average outline of the human figure. They would 
be as much out of place in a fictitious narrative, as a wen in 
an academic model. But any direct attempt at moral 
teaching, and any attempt whatever to give scientific 
information will, we fear, unless managed with the utmost 
discretion, interfere with what, after all, is the immediate 
and peculiar object of the novelist, as of the poet, to please. 
If instruction do not join as a volunteer, she will do no good 
service. Miss Edgeworth’s novels put us in mind of those 
clocks and watches which are condemned “a double or a 
treble debt to pay”: which, besides their legitimate object, 
to show the hour, tell you the day of the month or the week, 
give you a landscape for a dial-plate, with the second hand 
forming the sails of a windmill, or have a barrel to play a 
tune, or an alarum to remind you of an engagement: all 
very good things in their way; but so it is that these 
watches never tell the time so well as those in which that is 


the exclusive object of the maker. Every additional 
movement is an obstacle to the original design. We do not 
deny that we have learned much physic, and much law, 
from Patronage, particularly the latter, for Miss 
Edgeworth’s law is of a very original kind; but it was not to 
learn law and physic that we took up the book, and we 
suspect we should have been more pleased if we had been 
less taught. With regard to the influence of religion, which 
is scarcely, if at all, alluded to in Miss Edgeworth’s novels, 
we would abstain from pronouncing any decision which 
should apply to her personally. She may, for aught we know, 
entertain opinions which would not permit her, with 
consistency, to attribute more to it than she has done; in 
that case she stands acquitted, in foro conscientiae, of 
wilfully suppressing any thing which she acknowledges to 
be true and important; but, as a writer, it must still be 
considered as a blemish, in the eyes at least of those who 
think differently, that virtue should be studiously inculcated 
with scarcely any reference to what they regard as the 
main spring of it; that vice should be traced to every other 
source except the want of religious principle; that the most 
radical change from worthlessness to excellence should be 
represented as wholly independent of that agent which 
they consider as the only one that can accomplish it; and 
that consolation under affliction should be represented as 
derived from every source except the one which they look 
to as the only true and sure one: “is it not because there is 
no God in Israel that ye have sent to inquire of Baalzebub 
the God of Ekron?” 

Miss Austin has the merit (in our judgment most 
essential) of being evidently a Christian writer: a merit 
which is much enhanced, both on the score of good taste, 
and of practical utility, by her religion being not at all 
obtrusive. She might defy the most fastidious critic to call 
any of her novels (as Caelebs was designated, we will not 
say altogether without reason), a “dramatic sermon.” The 


subject is rather alluded to, and that incidentally, than 
studiously brought forward and dwelt upon. In fact she is 
more sparing of it than would be thought desirable by some 
persons; perhaps even by herself, had she consulted merely 
her own sentiments; but she probably introduced it as far 
as she thought would be generally acceptable and 
profitable: for when the purpose of inculcating a religious 
principle is made too palpably prominent, many readers, if 
they do not throw aside the book with disgust, are apt to 
fortify themselves with that respectful kind of apathy with 
which they undergo a regular sermon, and prepare 
themselves as they do to swallow a dose of medicine, 
endeavouring to get it down in large gulps, without tasting 
it more than is necessary. 

The moral lessons also of this lady’s novels, though 
clearly and impressively conveyed, are not offensively put 
forward, but spring incidentally from the circumstances of 
the story; they are not forced upon the reader, but he is left 
to collect them (though without any difficulty) for himself: 
hers is that unpretending kind of instruction which is 
furnished by real life; and certainly no author has ever 
conformed more closely to real life, as well in the incidents, 
as in the characters and descriptions. Her fables appear to 
us to be, in their own way, nearly faultless; they do not 
consist (like those of some of the writers who have 
attempted this kind of common-life novel writing) of a 
string of unconnected events which have little or no 
bearing on one main plot, and are introduced evidently for 
the sole purpose of bringing in characters and 
conversations; but have all that compactness of plan and 
unity of action which is generally produced by a sacrifice of 
probability: yet they have little or nothing that is not 
probable; the story proceeds without the aid of 
extraordinary accidents; the events which take place are 
the necessary or natural consequences of what has 
preceded; and yet (which is a very rare merit indeed) the 


final catastrophe is scarcely ever clearly foreseen from the 
beginning, and very often comes, upon the generality of 
readers at least, quite unexpected. We know not whether 
Miss Austin ever had access to the precepts of Aristotle; 
but there are few, if any, writers of fiction who have 
illustrated them more successfully. 

The vivid distinctness of description, the minute fidelity 
of detail, and air of unstudied ease in the scenes 
represented, which are no less necessary than probability 
of incident, to carry the reader’s imagination along with the 
story, and give fiction the perfect appearance of reality, she 
possesses in a high degree; and the object is accomplished 
without resorting to those deviations from the ordinary 
plan of narrative in the third person, which have been 
patronized by some eminent masters. We allude to the two 
other methods of conducting a fictitious story, viz., either 
by narrative in the first person, when the hero is made to 
tell his own tale, or by a series of letters; both of which we 
conceive have been adopted with a view of heightening the 
resemblance of the fiction to reality. At first sight, indeed, 
there might appear no reason why a story told in the first 
person should have more the air of a real history than in 
the third; especially as the majority of real histories 
actually are in the third person; nevertheless, experience 
seems to show that such is the case: provided there be no 
want of skill in the writer, the resemblance to real life, of a 
fiction thus conducted, will approach much the nearest 
(other points being equal) to a deception, and the interest 
felt in it, to that which we feel in real transactions. We need 
only instance Defoe’s Novels, which, in spite of much 
improbability, we believe have been oftener mistaken for 
true narratives, than any fictions that ever were composed. 
Colonel Newport is well known to have been cited as an 
historical authority; and we have ourselves found great 
difficulty in convincing many of our friends that Defoe was 
not himself the citizen, who relates the plague of London. 


The reason probably is, that in the ordinary form of 
narrative, the writer is not content to exhibit, like a real 
historian, a bare detail of such circumstances as might 
actually have come under his knowledge; but presents us 
with a description of what is passing in the minds of the 
parties, and gives an account of their feelings and motives, 
as well as their most private conversations in various 
places at once. All this is very amusing, but perfectly 
unnatural: the merest simpleton could hardly mistake a 
fiction of this kind for a true history, unless he believed the 
writer to be endued with omniscience and omnipresence, 
or to be aided by familiar spirits, doing the office of 
Homer’s Muses, whom he invokes to tell him all that could 
not otherwise be known; [Greek: Umeis gar theoi eote 
pareote te, iote te panta.] 

Let the events, therefore, which are detailed, and the 
characters described, be ever so natural, the way in which 
they are presented to us is of a kind of supernatural cast, 
perfectly unlike any real history that ever was or can be 
written, and thus requiring a greater stretch of imagination 
in the reader. On the other hand, the supposed narrator of 
his own history never pretends to dive into the thoughts 
and feelings of the other parties; he merely describes his 
own, and gives his conjectures as to those of the rest, just 
as a real autobiographer might do; and thus an author is 
enabled to assimilate his fiction to reality, without 
withholding that delineation of the inward workings of the 
human heart, which is so much coveted. Nevertheless 
novels in the first person have not succeeded so well as to 
make that mode of writing become very general. It is 
objected to them, not without reason, that they want a 
hero: the person intended to occupy that post being the 
narrator himself, who of course cannot so describe his own 
conduct and character as to make the reader thoroughly 
acquainted with him; though the attempt frequently 
produces an offensive appearance of egotism. 


The plan of a fictitious correspondence seems calculated 
in some measure to combine the advantages of the other 
two; since, by allowing each personage to be the speaker in 
turn, the feelings of each may be described by himself, and 
his character and conduct by another. But these novels are 
apt to become excessively tedious; since, to give the letters 
the appearance of reality (without which the main object 
proposed would be defeated), they must contain a very 
large proportion of matter which has no bearing at all upon 
the story. There is also generally a sort of awkward 
disjointed appearance in a novel which proceeds entirely in 
letters, and holds together, as it were, by continual splicing. 

Miss Austin, though she has in a few places introduced 
letters with great effect, has on the whole conducted her 
novels on the ordinary plan, describing, without scruple, 
private conversations and uncommunicated feelings: but 
she has not been forgetful of the important maxim, so long 
ago illustrated by Homer, and afterwards enforced by 
Aristotle, of saying as little as possible in her own person, 
and giving a dramatic air to the narrative, by introducing 
frequent conversations; which she conducts with a regard 
to character hardly exceeded even by Shakespeare himself. 
Like him, she shows as admirable a discrimination in the 
characters of fools as of people of sense; a merit which is 
far from common. To invent, indeed, a conversation full of 
wisdom or of wit, requires that the writer should himself 
possess ability; but the converse does not hold good: it is 
no fool that can describe fools well; and many who have 
succeeded pretty well in painting superior characters, have 
failed in giving individuality to those weaker ones, which it 
is necessary to introduce in order to give a faithful 
representation of real life: they exhibit to us mere folly in 
the abstract, forgetting that to the eye of a skilful naturalist 
the insects on a leaf present as wide differences as exist 
between the elephant and the lion. Slender, and Shallow, 
and Aguecheek, as Shakespeare has painted them, though 


equally fools, resemble one another no more than 
“Richard,” and “Macbeth,” and “Julius Caesar’; and Miss 
Austin’s “Mrs. Bennet,” “Mr. Rushworth,” and “Miss 
Bates,” are no more alike than her “Darcy,” “Knightley,” 
and “Edmund Bertram.” Some have complained, indeed, of 
finding her fools too much like nature, and consequently 
tiresome; there is no disputing about tastes; all we can say 
is, that such critics must (whatever deference they may 
outwardly pay to received opinions) find the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ and “Twelfth Night” very tiresome; and that 
those who look with pleasure at Wilkie’s pictures, or those 
of the Dutch school, must admit that excellence of imitation 
may confer attraction on that which would be insipid or 
disagreeable in the reality. 

[Greek: ouden anthes] Arist. Poet. 

Her minuteness of detail has also been found fault with; 
but even where it produces, at the time, a degree of 
tediousness, we know not whether that can justly be 
reckoned a blemish, which is absolutely essential to a very 
high excellence. Now, it is absolutely impossible, without 
this, to produce that thorough acquaintance with the 
characters, which is necessary to make the reader heartily 
interested in them. Let any one cut out from the Jliad or 
from Shakespeare’s plays every thing (we are far from 
saying that either might not lose some parts with 
advantage, but let him reject every thing) which is 
absolutely devoid of importance and of interest in itself; 
and he will find that what is left will have lost more than 
half its charms. We are convinced that some writers have 
diminished the effect of their works by being scrupulous to 
admit nothing into them which had not some absolute, 
intrinsic, and independent merit. They have acted like 
those who strip off the leaves of a fruit tree, as being of 
themselves good for nothing, with the view of securing 
more nourishment to the fruit, which in fact cannot attain 
its full maturity and flavour without them. 
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To say the truth, we suspect one of Miss Austin’s great 
merits in our eyes to be, the insight she gives us into the 
peculiarities of female character. Authoresses can scarcely 
ever forget the esprit de corps — can scarcely ever forget 
that they are authoresses. They seem to feel a sympathetic 
shudder at exposing naked a female mind. Elles se peignent 
en buste, and leave the mysteries of womanhood to be 
described by some interloping male, like Richardson or 
Marivaux, who is turned out before he has seen half the 
rites, and is forced to spin from his own conjectures the 
rest. Now from this fault Miss Austin is free. Her heroines 
are what one knows women must be, though one never can 
get them to acknowledge it. As liable to “fall in love first,” 
as anxious to attract the attention of agreeable men, as 
much taken with a striking manner, or a handsome face, as 
unequally gifted with constancy and firmness, as liable to 
have their affections biassed by convenience or fashion, as 
we, on our part, will admit men to be. As some illustration 
of what we mean, we refer our readers to the conversation 
between Miss Crawford and Fanny, vol. iii, . Fanny’s 
meeting with her father, ; her reflections after reading 
Edmund’s letter, 246; her happiness (good, and heroine 
though she be) in the midst of the misery of all her friends, 
when she finds that Edmund has decidedly broken with her 
rival; feelings, all of them, which, under the influence of 
strong passion, must alloy the purest mind, but with which 
scarcely any authoress but Miss Austin would have 
ventured to temper the aetherial materials of a heroine. 

But we must proceed to the publication of which the title 
is prefixed to this article. It contains, it seems, the earliest 
and the latest productions of the author; the first of them 
having been purchased, we are told, many years back by a 
bookseller, who, for some reason unexplained, thought 
proper to alter his mind and withhold it. We do not much 


applaud his taste; for though it is decidedly inferior to her 
other works, having less plot, and what there is, less 
artificially wrought up, and also less exquisite nicety of 
moral painting; yet the same kind of excellences which 
characterise the other novels may be perceived in this, in a 
degree which would have been highly creditable to most 
other writers of the same school, and which would have 
entitled the author to considerable praise, had she written 
nothing better. 

We already begin to fear, that we have indulged too much 
in extracts, and we must save some room for Persuasion, or 
we could not resist giving a specimen of John Thorpe, with 
his horse that cannot go less than 10 miles an hour, his 
refusal to drive his sister “because she has such thick 
ankles,” and his sober consumption of five pints of port a 
day; altogether the best portrait of a species, which, though 
almost extinct, cannot yet be quite classed among the 
Palaeotheria, the Bang-up Oxonian. Miss Thorpe, the jilt of 
middling life, is, in her way, quite as good, though she has 
not the advantage of being the representative of a rare or a 
diminishing species. We fear few of our readers, however 
they may admire the naiveté, will admit the truth of poor 
John Morland’s postscript, “I can never expect to know 
such another woman.” 

The latter of these novels, however, Persuasion, which is 
more strictly to be considered as a posthumous work, 
possesses that superiority which might be expected from 
the more mature age at which it was written, and is second, 
we think, to none of the former ones, if not superior to all. 
In the humorous delineation of character it does not 
abound quite so much as some of the others, though it has 
great merit even on that score; but it has more of that 
tender and yet elevated kind of interest which is aimed at 
by the generality of novels, and in pursuit of which they 
seldom fail of running into romantic extravagance: on the 


whole, it is one of the most elegant fictions of common life 
we ever remember to have met with. 

Sir Walter Elliot, a silly and conceited baronet, has three 
daughters, the eldest two, unmarried, and the third, Mary, 
the wife of a neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Charles 
Musgrove, heir to a considerable fortune, and living in a 
genteel cottage in the neighbourhood of the Great house 
which he is hereafter to inherit. The second daughter, 
Anne, who is the heroine, and the only one of the family 
possessed of good sense (a quality which Miss Austin is as 
sparing of in her novels, as we fear her great mistress, 
Nature, has been in real life), when on a visit to her sister, 
is, by that sort of instinct which generally points out to all 
parties the person on whose judgment and temper they 
may rely, appealed to in all the little family differences 
which arise, and which are described with infinite spirit 
and detail. 
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We ventured, in a former article, to remonstrate against the 
dethronement of the once powerful God of Love, in his own 
most especial domain, the novel; and to suggest that, in 
shunning the ordinary fault of recommending by examples 
a romantic and uncalculating extravagance of passion, Miss 
Austin had rather fallen into the opposite extreme of 
exclusively patronizing what are called prudent matches, 
and too much disparaging sentimental enthusiasm. We 
urged, that, mischievous as is the extreme on this side, it is 
not the one into which the young folks of the present day 
are the most likely to run: the prevailing fault is not now, 
whatever it may have been, to sacrifice all for love: Venit 
enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantum Veneris quantum studiosa culinae. 

We may now, without retracting our opinion, bestow 
unqualified approbation; for the distresses of the present 


heroine all arise from her prudent refusal to listen to the 
suggestions of her heart. The catastrophe, however, is 
happy, and we are left in doubt whether it would have been 
better for her or not, to accept the first proposal; and this 
we conceive is precisely the proper medium; for, though we 
would not have prudential calculations the sole principle to 
be regarded in marriage, we are far from advocating their 
exclusion. To disregard the advice of sober-minded friends 
on an important point of conduct, is an imprudence we 
would by no means recommend; indeed, it is a species of 
selfishness, if, in listening only to the dictates of passion, a 
man sacrifices to its gratification the happiness of those 
most dear to him as well as his own; though it is not now-a- 
days the most prevalent form of selfishness. But it is no 
condemnation of a sentiment to say, that it becomes 
blameable when it interferes with duty, and is uncontrolled 
by conscience: the desire of riches, power, or distinction — 
the taste for ease and comfort — are to be condemned 
when they transgress these bounds; and love, if it keep 
within them, even though it be somewhat tinged with 
enthusiasm, and a little at variance with what the worldly 
call prudence, i.e., regard for pecuniary advantage, may 
afford a better moral discipline to the mind than most other 
passions. It will not at least be denied, that it has often 
proved a powerful stimulus to exertion where others have 
failed, and has called forth talents unknown before even to 
the possessor. What, though the pursuit may be fruitless, 
and the hopes visionary? The result may be a real and 
substantial benefit, though of another kind; the vineyard 
may have been cultivated by digging in it for the treasure 
which is never to be found. What though the perfections 
with which imagination has decorated the beloved object, 
may, in fact, exist but in a slender degree? still they are 
believed in and admired as real; if not, the love is such as 
does not merit the name; and it is proverbially true that 
men become assimilated to the character (i.e., what they 


think the character) of the being they fervently adore: thus, 
as in the noblest exhibitions of the stage, though that which 
is contemplated be but a fiction, it may be realized in the 
mind of the beholder; and, though grasping at a cloud, he 
may become worthy of possessing a real goddess. Many a 
generous sentiment, and many a virtuous resolution, have 
been called forth and matured by admiration of one, who 
may herself perhaps have been incapable of either. It 
matters not what the object is that a man aspires to be 
worthy of, and proposes as a model for imitation, if he does 
but believe it to be excellent. Moreover, all doubts of 
success (and they are seldom, if ever, entirely wanting) 
must either produce or exercise humility; and the 
endeavour to study another’s interests and inclinations, and 
prefer them to one’s own, may promote a habit of general 
benevolence which may outlast the present occasion. Every 
thing, in short, which tends to abstract a man in any 
degree, or in any way, from self, — from self-admiration and 
self-interest, has, so far at least, a beneficial influence in 
forming the character. 

On the whole, Miss Austin’s works may safely be 
recommended, not only as among the most unexceptionable 
of their class, but as combining, in an eminent degree, 
instruction with amusement, though without the direct 
effort at the former, of which we have complained, as 
sometimes defeating its object. For those who cannot, or 
will not, /Jearn anything from productions of this kind, she 
has provided entertainment which entitles her to thanks; 
for mere innocent amusement is in itself a good, when it 
interferes with no greater: especially as it may occupy the 
place of some other that may not be innocent. The Eastern 
monarch who proclaimed a reward to him who should 
discover a new pleasure, would have deserved well of 
mankind had he stipulated that it should be blameless. 
Those, again, who delight in the study of human nature, 
may improve in the knowledge of it, and in the profitable 


application of that knowledge, by the perusal of such 
fictions as those before us. 


TO JANE AUSTEN by Andrew Lang 
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From ‘Letters to Dead Authors’ 


Madame, — If to the enjoyments of your present state be 
lacking a view of the minor infirmities or foibles of men, I 
cannot but think (were the thought permitted) that your 
pleasures are yet incomplete. Moreover, it is certain that a 
woman of parts who has once meddled with literature will 
never wholly lose her love for the discussion of that 
delicious topic, nor cease to relish what (in the cant of our 
new age) is styled ‘literary shop.’ For these reasons I 
attempt to convey to you some inkling of the present state 
of that agreeable art which you, madam, raised to its 
highest pitch of perfection. 

As to your own works (immortal, as I believe), I have but 
little that is wholly cheering to tell one who, among women 
of letters, was almost alone in her freedom from a lettered 
vanity. You are not a very popular author: your volumes are 
not found in gaudy covers on every bookstall; or, if found, 
are not perused with avidity by the Emmas and Catherines 
of our generation. “Tis not long since a blow was dealt (in 
the estimation of the unreasoning) at your character as an 
author by the publication of your familiar letters. The editor 
of these epistles, unfortunately, did not always take your 
witticisms, and he added others which were too 
unmistakably his own. While the injudicious were 
disappointed by the absence of your exquisite style and 
humour, the wiser sort were the more convinced of your 
wisdom. In your letters (knowing your correspondents) you 
gave but the small personal talk of the hour, for them 
sufficient; for your books you reserved matter and 
expression which are imperishable. Your admirers, if not 
very numerous, include all persons of taste, who, in your 


favour, are apt somewhat to abate the rule, or shake off the 
habit, which commonly confines them to but temperate 
laudation. 

‘T is the fault of all art to seem antiquated and faded in 
the eyes of the succeeding generation. The manners of your 
age were not the manners of to-day, and young gentlemen 
and ladies who think Scott ‘slow,’ think Miss Austen ‘prim’ 
and ‘dreary.’ Yet, even could you return among us, I 
scarcely believe that, speaking the language of the hour, as 
you might, and versed in its habits, you would win the 
general admiration. For how tame, madam, are your 
characters, especially your favourite heroines! how limited 
the life which you knew and described! how narrow the 
range of your incidents! how correct your grammar! 

As heroines, for example, you chose ladies like Emma, 
and Elizabeth, and Catherine: women remarkable neither 
for the brilliance nor for the degradation of their birth; 
women wrapped up in their own and the parish’s concerns, 
ignorant of evil, as it seems, and unacquainted with vain 
yearnings and interesting doubts. Who can engage his 
fancy with their match-makings and the conduct of their 
affections, when so many daring and dazzling heroines 
approach and solicit his regard? 

Here are princesses dressed in white velvet stamped 
with golden fleurs-de-lys — ladies with hearts of ice and 
lips of fire, who count their roubles by the million, their 
lovers by the score, and even their husbands, very often, in 
figures of some arithmetical importance. With these are the 
immaculate daughters of itinerant Italian musicians, maids 
whose souls are unsoiled amidst the contaminations of our 
streets, and whose acquaintance with the art of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, of Daedalus and Scopas, is the more admirable, 
because entirely derived from loving study of the 
inexpensive collections vended by the plaster-of-Paris man 
round the corner. When such heroines are wooed by the 
nephews of Dukes, where are your Emmas and Elizabeths? 


Your volumes neither excite nor satisfy the curiosities 
provoked by that modern and scientific fiction, which is 
greatly admired, I learn, in the United States, as well as in 
France and at home. 

You erred, it cannot be denied, with your eyes open. 
Knowing Lydia and Kitty so intimately as you did, why did 
you make of them almost insignificant characters? With 
Lydia for a heroine you might have gone far; and, had you 
devoted three volumes, and the chief of your time, to the 
passions of Kitty, you might have held your own, even now, 
in the circulating library. How Lyddy, perched on a corner 
of the roof, first beheld her Wickham; how, on _ her 
challenge, he climbed up by a ladder to her side; how they 
kissed, caressed, swung on gates together, met at odd 
seasons, in strange places, and finally eloped: all this might 
have been put in the mouth of a jealous elder sister, say 
Elizabeth, and you would not have been less popular than 
several favourites of our time. Had you cast the whole 
narrative into the present tense, and lingered lovingly over 
the thickness of Mary’s legs and the softness of Kitty’s 
cheeks, and the blonde fluffiness of Wickham’s whiskers, 
you would have left a romance still dear to young ladies. 

Or again, you might entrance your students still, had you 
concentrated your attention on Mrs. Rushworth, who 
eloped with Henrv Crawford. These should have been the 
chief figures of ‘Mansfield Park.’ But you timidly decline to 
tackle Passion. ‘Let other pens,’ you write, ‘dwell on guilt 
and misery. I quit such odious subjects as soon as I can.’ 
Ah, there is the secret of your failure! Need I add that the 
vulgarity and narrowness of the social circles you describe 
impair your popularity? I scarce remember more than one 
lady of title, and but very few lords (and these unessential) 
in all your tales. Now, when we all wish to be in society, we 
demand plenty of titles in our novels, at any rate, and we 
get lords (and very queer lords) even from Republican 
authors, born in a country which in your time was not 


renowned for its literature. I have heard a critic remark, 
with a decided air of fashion, on the brevity of the notice 
which your characters give each other when they offer 
invitations to dinner. ‘An invitation to dinner next day was 
despatched,’ and this demonstrates that your acquaintance 
‘went out’ very little, and had but few engagements. How 
vulgar, too, is one of your heroines, who bids Mr. Darcy 
‘keep his breath to cool his porridge.’ I blush for Elizabeth! 
It were superfluous to add that your characters are 
debased by being invariably mere members of the Church 
of England as by law established. The Dissenting 
enthusiast, the open soul that glides from Esoteric 
Buddhism to the Salvation Army, and from the Higher 
Pantheism to the Higher Paganism, we look for in vain 
among your studies of character. Nay, the very words I 
employ are of unknown sound to you; so how can you help 
us in the stress of the soul’s travailings? 

You may say that the soul’s travailings are no affair of 
yours; proving thereby that you have indeed but a lowly 
conception of the duty of the novelist. I only remember one 
reference, in all your works, to that controversy which 
occupies the chief of our attention — the great controversy 
on Creation or Evolution. Your Jane Bennet cries: ‘I have no 
idea of there being so much Design in the world as some 
persons imagine.’ Nor do you touch on our mighty social 
question, the Land Laws, save when Mrs. Bennet appears 
as a Land Reformer, and rails bitterly against the cruelty ‘of 
settling an estate away from a family of five daughters, in 
favour of a man whom nobody cared anything about.’ 
There, madam, in that cruelly unjust performance, what a 
text you had for a Tendenz-Roman. Nay, you can allow Kitty 
to report that a Private had been flogged, without 
introducing a chapter on Flogging in the Army. But you 
formally declined to stretch your matter out, here and 
there, ‘with solemn specious nonsense about something 
unconnected with the story.’ No ‘padding’ for Miss Austen! 


In fact, madam, as you were born before Analysis came in, 
or Passion, or Realism, or Naturalism, or Irreverence, or 
Religious Open-mindedness, you really cannot hope to rival 
your literary sisters in the minds of a perplexed generation. 
Your heroines are not passionate, we do not see their red 
wet cheeks, and tresses dishevelled in the manner of our 
frank young Maenads. What says your best successor, a 
lady who adds fresh lustre to a name that in fiction equals 
yours? She says of Miss Austen: ‘Her heroines have a stamp 
of their own. They have a certain gentle self-respect and 
humour and hardness of heart... Love with them does not 
mean a passion as much as an interest, deep and silent.’ I 
think one prefers them so, and that Englishwomen should 
be more like Anne Elliot than Maggie Tulliver. ‘All the 
privilege I claim for my own sex is that of loving longest 
when existence or when hope is gone,’ said Anne; perhaps 
she insisted on a monopoly that neither sex has all to itself. 
Ah, madam, what a relief it is to come back to your witty 
volumes, and forget the follies of to-day in those of Mr. 
Collins and of Mrs. Bennet! How fine, nay, how noble is 
your art in its delicate reserve, never insisting, never 
forcing the note, never pushing the sketch into the 
caricature! You worked without thinking of it, in the spirit 
of Greece, on a labour happily limited, and exquisitely 
organised. ‘Dear books,’ we say, with Miss Thackeray 
—’dear books, bright, sparkling with wit and animation, in 
which the homely heroines charm, the dull hours fly, and 
the very bores are enchanting.’ 


REALISM: JANE AUSTEN by Richard Burton 
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It has been said that Miss Austen came nearer to showing 
life as it is, — the life she knew and chose to depict, — than 
any other novelist of English race. In other words, she is a 
princess among the truth-tellers. Whether or not this claim 
can be substantiated, it is sure that, writing practically half 
a century after Richardson and Fielding, she far surpassed 
those pioneers in the exquisite and easy verisimilitude of 
her art. Nay, we can go further and say that nobody has 
reproduced life with a more faithful accuracy, that yet was 
not photography because it gave the pleasure proper to art, 
than this same Jane Austen, spinster, well-born and well- 
bred: in her own phrase, an “elegant female” of the English 
past. Scott’s famous remark can not be too often quoted: 
“That young lady had a talent for describing the 
movements and feelings of characters of ordinary life, 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with.” 

If you look on the map at the small Southern county of 
Hampshire, you will see that the town of Steventon lies 
hard by Selborne, another name which the naturalist White 
has made pleasant to the ear. Throughout her forty-two 
years of life — she was born the year of American 
revolution and died shortly after Scott had begun his 
Waverley series — she was a country-woman in the best 
sense: a clergyman’s daughter identified with her 
neighborhood, dignified and private in her manner of 
existence, her one sensational outing being a four years’ 
residence in the fashionable watering-place of Bath, where 
Beau Nash once reigned supreme and in our day, Beaucaire 
has been made to rebuke Lady Mary Carlisle for her cold 
patrician pride. Quiet she lived and died, nor was she 
reckoned great in letters by her contemporaries. She wrote 
on her lap with others in the room, refused to take herself 


seriously and in no respect was like the authoress who is 
kodaked at the writing-desk and chronicled in her 
movements by land and sea. She was not the least bit 
“literary.” Fanny Burney, who had talent to Jane Austen’s 
genius, was in a blaze of social recognition, a petted darling 
of the town, where the other walked in rural ways and 
unnoted of the world, wrote novels that were to make 
literary history. Such are the revenges of the whirligig, 
Time. 

Austen’s indestructible reputation is founded on half a 
dozen pieces of fiction: the best, and best known, “Sense 
and Sensibility’ and “Pride and Prejudice,” although 
“Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” “Northanger Abbey” and 
“Persuasion” (in order of publication but not of actual 
composition) are all of importance to the understanding 
and enjoyment of her, and her evenness of performance, on 
the whole, is remarkable. The earlier three of these books 
were written by Miss Austen when a young woman In the 
twenties, but published much later, and were anonymous — 
an indication of her tendency to take her authorship as an 
aside. Two of them appeared posthumously. Curiously, 
“Northanger Abbey,” that capital hit at the Radcliffe 
romanticism, and first written of her stories, was disposed 
of to a publisher when the writer was but three and twenty, 
yet was not printed until she had passed away nearly 
twenty years later, — a sufficient proof of her unpopularity 
from the mercantile point of view. 

Here is one of the paradoxes of literature: this 
gentlewoman dabbling in a seemingly amateur fashion in 
letters, turns out to be the ablest novelist of her sex and 
race, one of the very few great craftsmen, one may Say, 
since art is no respector of sex. Jane Austen is the best 
example in the whole range of English literature of the 
wisdom of knowing your limitations and cultivating your 
own special plot of ground. She offers a permanent rebuke 
to those who (because of youth or a failure to grasp the 


meaning of life) fancy that the only thing worth while lies 
on the other side of the Pyrenees; when all the while at 
one’s own back-door blooms the miracle. She had a clear- 
eyed comprehension of her own restrictions; and possessed 
that power of self-criticism which some truly great authors 
lack. She has herself given us the aptest comment ever 
made on her books: speaking of the “little bit of ivory two 
inches wide on which she worked with a brush so fine as to 
produce little effect after much labor’; — a judgment 
hardly fair as to the interest she arouses, but nevertheless 
absolutely descriptive of the plus and minus of her gift. 
Miss Austen knew the genteel life of the upper middle 
class Hampshire folk, “the Squirearchy and the upper 
professional class,” as Professor Saintsbury expresses it, 
down to the ground — knew it as a sympathetic onlooker 
slightly detached (she never married), yet not coldly aloof 
but a part of it as devoted sister and maiden aunt, and 
friend-in-general to the community. She could do two things 
which John Ruskin so often lauded as both rare and 
difficult: see straight and then report accurately; a literary 
Pre-Raphaelite, be it noted, before the term was coined. It 
not only came natural to her to tell the truth about average 
humanity as she saw it; she could not be deflected from her 
calling. Winning no general recognition during her life- 
time, she was not subjected to the temptations of the 
popular novelist; but she had her chance to go wrong, for it 
is recorded how that the Librarian to King George the 
Third, an absurd creature yclept Clark, informed the 
authoress that his Highness admired her works, and 
suggested that in view of the fact that Prince Leonard was 
to marry the Princess Charlotte, Miss Austen should indite 
“An historical romance illustrative of the august house of 
Coburg.” To which, Miss Jane, with a humor and good- 
sense quite in character (and, it may be feared, not 
appreciated by the recipient): “I could not sit down to write 
a serious romance under any other motive than amusement 


to save my life; and if it were indispensable for me to keep 
it up, and never relax into laughter at myself and other 
people, Iam sure I should be hung before I had finished the 
first chapter. No, I must keep to my own style and go on in 
my Own way.” 

There is scarce a clearer proof of genius than this ability 
to strike out a path and keep to it: in striking contrast with 
the weak wobbling so often shown in the desire to follow 
literary fashion or be complaisant before the suggestion of 
the merchants of letters. 

All her novels are prophetic of what was long to rule, in 
their slight framework of fable; the handling of the scenes 
by the way, the characterization, the natural dialogue, the 
vraisemblance of setting, the witty irony of observation, 
these are the elements of interest. Jane Austen’s plots are 
mere tempests in tea-pots; yet she does not go to the 
extreme of the plotless fiction of the present. She has a 
story to tell, as Trollope would say, and knows how to tell it 
in such a way as to subtract from it every ounce of value. 
There is a clear kernel of idea in each and every one of her 
tales. Thus, in “Sense and Sensibility,” we meet two sisters 
who stand for the characteristics contrasted in the title, 
and in the fortunes of Mariane, whose flighty romanticism 
is cured so that she makes a sensible marriage after 
learning the villainy of her earlier lover and finding that 
foolish sentimentalism may well give way to the informing 
experiences of life, — the thesis, satirically conveyed 
though with more subtlety than in the earlier “Northanger 
Abbey,” proclaims the folly of young-girl sentimentality and 
hysteria. In “Pride and Prejudice,” ranked by many as her 
masterpiece, Darcy, with his foolish hauteur, his self- 
consciousness of superior birth, is temporarily blind to the 
worth of Elizabeth, who, on her part, does not see the good 
in him through her sensitiveness to his patronizing attitude; 
as the course of development brings them together in a 
happy union, the lesson of toleration, of mutual 


comprehension, sinks into the mind. The reader realizes 
the pettiness of the worldly wisdom which blocks the way 
of joy. As we have said, “Northanger Abbey” speaks a wise 
word against the abuse of emotionalism; it tells of the 
experiences of a flighty Miss, bred on the “Mysteries of 
Udolpho” style of literature, during a visit to a country 
house where she imagined all the medieval romanticism 
incident to that school of fiction, — aided and abetted by 
such innocuous helps as a storm without and a lonesome 
Chamber within doors. Of the later stories, “Mansfield 
Park” asks us to remember what it is to be poor and reared 
among rich relations; “Emma” displays a reverse misery: 
the rich young woman whose character is exposed to the 
adulations and shams incident upon her position; while in 
“Persuasion,” there is yet another idea expressed by and 
through another type of girl; she who has fallen into the 
habit of allowing herself to be over-ridden and used by 
friends and family — There is something all but 
Shaksperian in that story’s illustration of “the uncertainty 
of all human events and calculations,” as she _ herself 
expresses it: Anne Eliot’s radical victory is a moral triumph 
yet a warning withal. And in each book, the lesson has been 
conveyed with the unobtrusive indirection of fine art; the 
story is ever first, we are getting fiction not lectures. These 
novels adorn truth; they show what literature can effect by 
the method of much-in-little. 

There is nothing sensational in incident or complication: 
as with Richardson, an elopement is the highest stretch of 
external excitement Miss Austen vouchsafes. Yet all is 
drawn so beautifully to scale, as in such a scene as that of 
the quarrel and estrangement of Elizabeth and Darcy in 
“Pride and Prejudice,” that the effect is greater than in the 
case of many a misused opportunity where the events are 
earth-shaking in import. The situation means so much to 
the participants, that the reader becomes sympathetically 
involved. After all, importance in fiction is exactly like 


importance in life; important to whom? the philosopher 
asks. The relativity of things human is a wholesome theory 
for the artist to bear in mind. Even as the most terrific 
cataclysm on this third planet from the sun in a minor 
system, makes not a ripple upon Mars, so the most 
infinitesimal occurrence in eighteenth century Hampshire 
may seem of account, — if only a master draws the picture. 

Not alone by making her characters thoroughly alive and 
interesting does Miss Austen effect this result: but by her 
way of telling the tale as well; by a preponderance of 
dialogue along with clear portraiture she actually gets an 
effect that is dramatic. Scenes from her books are staged 
even to the present day. She found this manner of dialogue 
with comparative parsimony of description and narration, 
to be her true method as she grew as a fiction-maker: the 
early unpublished story “Susan,” and the first draught of 
“Sense and Sensibility,” had the epistolary form of 
Richardson, the more undramatic nature of which is self- 
evident. As for characterization itself, she is with the few: 
she has added famous specimens — men and women both 
— to the natural history of fiction. To think of but one book, 
“Pride and Prejudice,” what an inimitable study of a foolish 
woman is Mrs. Bennett! Who has drawn the insufferable 
patroness more vividly than in a Lady Catherine de Bourgh! 
And is not the sycophant clergyman hit off to the life in Mr. 
Collins! Looking to the stories as a group, are not her 
heroines, with Anne Eliot perhaps at their head, wonderful 
for quiet attraction and truth, for distinctness, charm and 
variety? Her personages are all observed; she had the 
admirable good sense not to go beyond her last. She had 
every opportunity to see the county squire, the baronet 
puffed up with a sense of his own importance, the rattle 
and rake of her day, the tuft hunter, the gentleman scholar, 
and the retired admiral (her two brothers had that rank) — 
and she wisely decided to exhibit these and other types 
familiar to her locality and class, instead of drawing on her 


imagination or trying to extend by guess-work her social 
purview. Her women in general, whether satiric and 
unpleasant like Mrs. Norris in “Mansfield Park” or full of 
winning qualities like Catherine Moreland and Anne Eliot, 
are drawn with a sureness of hand, an insight, a complete 
comprehension that cannot be over-praised. Jane Austen’s 
heroines are not only superior to her heroes (some of whom 
do not get off scot-free from the charge of priggishness) but 
they excel the female characterization of all English 
novelists save only two or three, — one of them being 
Hardy. Her characters were so real to herself, that she 
made statements about them to her family as if they were 
actual, — a habit which reminds of Balzac. 

The particular angle from which she looked on life was 
the satirical: therefore, her danger is exaggeration, 
caricature. Yet she yielded surprisingly little, and her 
reputation for faithful transcripts from reality, can not now 
be assailed. Her detached, whimsical attitude of 
scrutinizing the little cross-section of life she has in hand, is 
of the very essence of her charm: hers is that wit which is 
the humor of the mind: something for inward smiling, 
though the features may not change. Her comedy has in 
this way the unerring thrust and the amused tolerance of a 
Moliere whom her admirer Macaulay should have named 
rather than Shakspere when wishing to compliment her by 
a comparison; with her manner of representation and her 
view of life in mind, one reverts to Meredith’s acute 
description of the spirit that inheres in true comedy. “That 
slim, feasting smile, shaped like the longbow, was once a 
big round satyr’s laugh, that flung up the brows like a 
fortress lifted by gunpowder. The laugh will come again, 
but it will be of the order of the smile, finely tempered, 
showing sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather than 
noisy enormity. Its common aspect is one of unsolicitous 
observation, as if surveying a full field and having leisure to 
dart on its chosen morsels, without any flattering 


eagerness. Men’s future upon earth does not attract it; 
their honesty and shapeliness in the present does; and 
whenever they were out of proportion, overthrown, 
affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, 
fantastically delicate; whenever it sees them self-deceived 
or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into 
vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning 
shortsightedly, plotting dementedly; whenever they are at 
variance with their professions, and violate the unwritten 
but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to 
another; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; 
are false in humility or mined with conceit, individually or 
in the bulk — the Spirit overhead will look humanly malign 
and cast an oblique light on them, followed by volleys of 
silvery laughter. That is the Comic Spirit.” 

If the “silvery laughter” betimes sounds a bit sharp and 
thinly feminine, what would you have? Even genius must be 
subject to the defect of its quality. Still, it must be 
confessed that this attitude of the artist observer is broken 
in upon a little in the later novels, beginning with 
“Mansfield Park,” by a growing tendency to moral on the 
time, a tendency that points ominously to didacticism. 
There is something of the difference in Jane Austen 
between early and late, that we shall afterwards meet in 
that other great woman novelist, George Eliot. One might 
push the point too far, but it is fair to make it. 

We may also inquire — trying to see the thing freshly, 
with independence, and to get away from the mere 
handing-on of a traditional opinion — if Jane Austen’s 
character-drawing, so far-famed for its truth, does not at 
times o’erstep the modesty of Nature. Goldwin Smith, in his 
biography of her, is quite right in pointing out that she 
unquestionably overdraws her types: Mr. Collins is at 
moments almost a reminder of Uriah Heap for oily 
submissiveness: Sir Walter Eliot’s conceit goes so far he 
seems a theory more than a man, a “humor” in the Ben 


Jonson sense. So, too, the valetudinarianism of Mr. Wood- 
house, like that of Smollett’s Bramble, is something 
strained; so is Lady de Bourgh’s pride and General Tilney’s 
tyranny. Critics are fond of violent contrasts and to set over 
against one another authors so unlike, for example, as Miss 
Austen and Dickens is a favorite occupation. Also is it 
convenient to put a tag on every author: a mask reading 
realist, romanticist, psychologue, sensation-monger, or 
some such designation, and then hold him to the name. 
Thus, in the case of Austen it is a temptation to call her the 
greatest truth-teller among novelists, and so leave her. But, 
as a matter of fact, great as realist and artist as she was, 
she does not hesitate at that heightening of effect which 
insures clearer seeing, longer remembering and a keener 
pleasure. Perhaps she is in the broad view all the better 
artist because of this: a thought sadly forgotten by the 
extreme veritists of our day. It is the business of art to 
improve upon Nature. 

Again the reader of Jane Austen must expect to find her 
with the limitation of her time and place: it is, frankly, a 
dreadfully contracted view of the world she represents, just 
for the reason that it is the view of her Hampshire gentry in 
the day of the third George. The ideals seem low, narrow; 
they lack air and light. Woman’s only role is marriage; 
female propriety chokes originality; money talks, family 
places individuals, and the estimate of sex-relations is 
intricately involved with these eidola. There is little sense 
of the higher and broader issues: the spiritual restrictions 
are as definite as the social and geographical: the insularity 
is magnificent. It all makes you think of Tennyson’s lines: 


“They take the rustic cackle of their burg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world!” 


Hence, one of the bye-products of Miss Austen’s books is 
their revelation of hide-bound class-distinction, the not 


seldom ugly parochialism — the utilitarian aims of a circle 
of highly respectable English country folk during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. The opening 
sentence of her masterpiece reads: “It is a truth universally 
acknowledged that a single man in possession of a good 
fortune must be in want of a wife.” Needless to say that 
“universally” here is applicable to a tiny area of earth 
observed by a most charming spinster, at a certain period 
of society now fast fading into a dim past. But the sentence 
might serve fairly well as a motto for all her work: every 
plot she conceived is firm-based upon this as a major 
premise, and the particular feminine deduction from those 
words may be found in the following taken from another 
work, “Mansfield Park”: “Being now in her twenty-first 
year, Maria Bertram was beginning to think marriage a 
duty; and as a marriage with Mr. Rushford would give her 
the enjoyment of a larger income than her father’s, as well 
as insure her the house in town, which was now a prime 
object, it became by the same rule of moral obligation, her 
evident duty to marry Mr. Rushford if she could.” The 
egocentric worldliness of this is superb. The author, it may 
be granted, has a certain playful satire in her manner here 
and elsewhere, when setting forth such views: yet it seems 
to be fair to her to say that, taking her fiction as a whole, 
she contentedly accepts this order of things and builds 
upon it. She and her world exhibit not only worldliness but 
that “other-worldliness” which is equally self-centered and 
materialistic. Jane Austen is a highly enjoyable mondaine. 
To compare her gamut with that of George Eliot or George 
Meredith is to appreciate how much has happened since in 
social and individual evolution. The wide social sympathy 
that throbs in modern fiction is hardly born. 

In spite, too, of the thorough good breeding of this 
woman writer, the primness even of her outlook upon the 
world, there is plain speaking in her books, even touches of 
coarseness that are but the echo of the rankness which 


abounds in the Fielding-Smollett school. Happily, it is a 
faint one. 

Granting the slightness of her plots and their family 
likeness, warm praise is due for the skill with which they 
are conducted; they are neatly articulated, the climactic 
effect is, as a rule, beautifully graduated and sure in its 
final force: the multitude of littles which go to make up the 
story are, upon examination, seen to be not irrelevant but 
members of the one body, working together towards a 
common end. It is a puzzling question how this firm art was 
secured: since technique does not mean so much a gift 
from heaven as the taking of forethought, the self-conscious 
skill of a practitioner. Miss Austen, setting down her 
thoughts of an evening in a copybook in her lap, 
interrupted by conversations and at the beck and call of 
household duties, does not seem as one who was acquiring 
the mastery of a difficult art-form. But the wind bloweth 
where it listeth — and the evidences of skill are there; we 
can but chronicle the fact, and welcome the result. 

She was old-fashioned in her adherence to the “pleasant 
ending”; realist though she was, she could not go to the 
lengths either of theme or interpretation in the portrayal of 
life which later novelists have so sturdily ventured. It is 
easy to understand that with her avowed dislike of tragedy, 
living in a time when it was regarded as the business of 
fiction to be amusing — when, in short, it was not 
fashionable to be disagreeable, as it has since become — 
Jane Austen should have preferred to round out her stories 
with a “curtain” that sends the audience home content. She 
treats this desire in herself with a gentle cynicism which, 
read to-day, detracts somewhat perhaps from the verity of 
her pictures. She steps out from the picture at the close of 
her book to say a word in proper person. Thus, in 
“Mansfield Park,” in bringing Fanny Price into the arms of 
her early lover, Edmund, she says: “I purposely abstain 
from dates on this occasion, that every one may be at 


liberty to fix their own, aware that the cure of 
unconquerable passions and the transfer of unchanging 
attachments must vary much as to time in different people. 
I only entreat everybody to believe that exactly at the time 
when it was quite natural that it should be so, and not a 
week earlier, Edmund did cease to care about Miss 
Crawford and became as anxious to marry Fanny as Fanny 
herself could desire.” 

But it cannot be urged against her that it was her habit 
to effect these agreeable conclusions to her social histories 
by tampering with probability or violently wresting events 
from their proper sequence. Life is neither comedy nor 
tragedy — it is tragi-comedy, or, if you prefer the graver 
emphasis, comi-tragedy. Miss Austen, truth-lover, has as 
good a right to leave her lovers at the juncture when we 
see them happily mated, as at those more grievous 
junctures so much affected by later fiction. Both 
representations may be true or false in effect, according as 
the fictionist throws emphasis and manages light-and- 
shade. A final page whereon all is couleur de rose has, no 
doubt, an artificial look to us now: a writer of Miss Austen’s 
school or her kind of genius for reporting fact, could not 
have finished her fictions in just the same way. There is no 
blame properly, since the phenomenon has to do with the 
growth of human thought, the change of ideals reflected in 
literature. 

For one more point: Miss Austen only knew, or anyhow, 
only cared to write, one sort of Novel — the love story. With 
her, a young man and woman (or two couples having 
similar relations) are interested in each other and after 
various complications arising from _ their personal 
characteristics, from family interference or other criss- 
cross of events, misplacement of affection being a trump 
card, are united in the end. The formula is of primitive 
simplicity. The wonder is that so much of involvement and 
genuine human interest can be got out of such scant use of 


the possible permutations of plot. It is all in the way it is 
done. 

Love stories are still written in profusion, and we 
imagine that so compelling a motive for fiction will still be 
vital (in some one of its innumerable phases) in the twenty- 
fifth century. Yet it is true that novelists now point with 
pride to the work of the last generation of their art, in that 
it has so often made sex love subsidiary to other appeals, or 
even eliminated it altogether from their books. Some even 
boast of the fact that not a woman is to be found in the 
pages of their latest creation. Nearly one hundred years 
ago, Defoe showed the possibility (if you happen to have 
genius) of making a powerful story without the introduction 
of the eternal feminine: Crusoe could not declare with 
Cyrano de Bergerac: 


“Je vous dois d’avoir eu tout au moins, une amie; 
Grace a vous, une robe a passe dans ma vie.” 


It is but natural that, immensely powerful as it is, such a 
motive should have been over-worked: the gamut of 
variations has been run from love licit to love illicit, and 
love degenerate and abnormal to no-love-at-all. But any 
publisher will assure you that still “love conquers all”; and 
in the early nineteenth century any novelist who did not 
write tales of amatory interest was a fool: the time was not 
ripe to consider an extension of the theme nor a shifted 
point of view. For the earlier story-tellers, in the language 
of Browning’s lyric, 

“Love is best.” 

Jane Austen’s diction — or better, her style, which is 
more than diction — in writing her series of social studies, 
affords a fine example of the adaptation of means to end. 
Given the work to be accomplished, the tools are perfect 
instruments for the purpose. The student of English style in 
its evolution must marvel at the idiom of Austen, so 


strangely modern is it, so little has time been able to make 
it passe. From her first book, her manner seems to be easy, 
adequate, unforced, with nothing about it self-conscious or 
gauche. In the development of some great writers the 
change from unsureness and vulgarity to the mastery of 
mature years can be traced: Dickens is one such. But 
nothing of the sort can be found in Austen. She has in 
“Northanger Abbey” and “Pride and Prejudice” — early 
works — a power in idiomatic English which enables her 
reader to see her thought through its limpid medium of 
language, giving, it may be, as little attention to the form of 
expression aS a man uninstructed in the niceties of a 
woman’s dress gives to those details which none the less in 
their totality produce on him a most formidable effect. Miss 
Austen’s is not the style of startling tricks: nor has she the 
flashing felicities of a Stevenson which lead one to return 
to a passage for re-gustation. Her manner rarely if ever 
takes the attention from her matter. But her words and 
their marshaling (always bearing in her mind her 
unambitious purpose) make as fit a garment for her 
thought as was ever devised upon English looms. If this is 
style, then Jane Austen possesses it, as have very few of the 
race. There is just a touch of the archaic in it, enough to 
give a quaintness that has charm without being precious in 
the French sense; hers are breeding and dignity without 
distance or stiffness. Now and again the life-likeness is 
accentuated by a sort of undress which goes to the verge of 
the slip-shod — as if a gentlewoman should not be too 
particular, lest she seem professional; the sort of liberty 
with the starched proprieties of English which Thackeray 
later took with such delightful results. Of her style as a 
whole, then, we may say that it is good literature for the 
very reason that it is not literary; neither mannered nor 
mincing nor affectedly plain. The style is the woman — and 
the woman wrote as a lady should who is portraying 
genteel society; very much as she would talk — with the 


difference the artist will always make between life and its 
expression in letters. 

Miss Austen’s place was won slowly but surely, unlike 
those authors whose works spring into instantaneous 
popularity, to be forgotten with equal promptness, or others 
who like Mrs. Stowe write a book which, for historical 
reasons, gains immediate vogue and yet retains a certain 
reputation. The author of “Pride and Prejudice” gains in 
position with the passing of the years. She is one of the 
select company of English writers who after a century are 
really read, really of more than historical significance. New 
and attractive editions of her books are frequent: she not 
only holds critical regard (and to criticism her importance 
is permanent) but is read by an appreciable number of the 
lovers of sound literature; read far more generally, we feel 
sure, than Disraeli or Bulwer or Charles Kingsley, who are 
so much nearer our own day and who filled so large a place 
in their respective times. Compared with them, Jane Austen 
appears a serene classic. When all is said, the test, the 
supreme test, is to be read: that means that an author is 
vitally alive, not dead on the shelves of a library where he 
has been placed out of deference to the literary Mrs. 
Grundy. Lessing felt this when he wrote his brilliant 
quatrain: 


Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben, 
Doch wird ihn jeder lesen? Nein! 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben 

Und fleissiger gelesen sein, 


So was the century which was to be conspicuous for its 
development of fiction that should portray the social 
relations of contemporary life with fine and ever-increasing 
truth, most happily inaugurated by a woman who founded 
its traditions and was a wonderful example of its method. 
She is the literary godmother of Trollope and Howells, and 


of all other novelists since who prefer to the most 
spectacular uses of the imagination the unsensational 
chronicling of life. 


ON JANE AUSTEN IN THE GENERAL ELECTION by 
G. K. Chesterton 
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THERE was a remark about Jane Austen in connexion with 
the General Election. We have most of us seen a good many 
remarks about Jane Austen in connexion with the Flapper 
or the New Woman or the Modern View of Marriage, or 
some of those funny things. And those happy few of us who 
happen to have read Jane Austen have generally come to 
the conclusion that those who refer to her have not read 
her. Feminists are, as their name implies, opposed to 
anything feminine. But some times they disparaged the 
earlier forms of the feminine, even when they showed 
qualities commonly called masculine. They talk of Sense 
and Sensibility without knowing that the moral is on the 
side of Sense. They talk about fainting. I do not remember 
any woman fainting in any novel of Jane Austen. There may 
be an exception that I have forgotten; there is indeed a lady 
who falls with a great whack off the Cobb at Lyme Regis. 
But few ladies would do that as a mere affected pose of 
sentiment. But rarely does a lady dash herself from 
Shakespeare’s Cliff or the Monument solely to assume a 
graceful attitude below. Jane Austen herself was certainly 
not of the fainting sort. Nor were her favourite heroines, 
like Emma Woodhouse or Elizabeth Bennett. The real case 
against Jane Austen (if anybody is so base and thankless as 
to want to make a case against her) is not that she is 
sentimental, but that she is rather cynical. Allowing for the 
different conventions of subject-matter in the two periods, 
she was rather like Miss Rose Macaulay. But Miss Rose 
Macaulay finds herself in a world where fainting-fits would 
be a very mild form of excitement. There is something very 
amusing about this appeal to a comparison between the 


novels of the two periods. The heroine of many a modern 
novel writhes and reels her way through the story, chews 
and flings away fifty half-smoked cigarettes, is perpetually 
stifling a scream or else not stifling it, howling for solitude 
or howling for society, goading every mood to the verge of 
madness, seeing red mists before her eyes, seeing green 
flames dance in her brain, dashing to the druggist and then 
collapsing on the doorstep of the psycho-analyst; and all 
the time congratulating herself on her rational superiority 
to the weak sensibility of Jane Austen. 

I do not say the new woman is like the new neurotic 
heroine; any more than I think the older woman was like 
the artificial fainting heroine. But if the critics have a right 
to argue from the old novels, we have a right to argue from 
the new. And what I say is true of the novels of some new 
novelists; and what they say is not true of the novels of Jane 
Austen. But, as I have said, we are already familiar with 
this sort of journalistic comment on Jane Austen’s novels. It 
was always sufficiently shallow and trivial, being based on 
a vague association, connected with ladies who wore 
drooping ringlets and were therefore supposed to droop. 
But the particular example that I observed was more 
unique and interesting, because it has a special point of 
application to-day. A writer in a leading daily paper, in the 
course of a highly optimistic account of the new attitude of 
woman to men, as it would appear in the General Election, 
made the remark that a modern girl would see through the 
insincerity of Mr. Wickham, in Pride and Prejudice, in five 
minutes. 

Now this is a highly interesting instance of the sort of 
injustice done to Jane Austen. The crowd (I fear, the 
considerable crowd) of those who read that newspaper and 
do not read that author will certainly go away with the idea 
that Mr. Wickham was some sort of florid and vulgar 
impostor — like Mr. Mantalini. But Jane Austen was a much 
more shrewd and solid psychologist than that. She did not 


make Elizabeth Bennett to be a person easily deceived, and 
she did not make her deceiver a vulgar impostor. Mr. 
Wickham was one of those very formidable people who tell 
lies by telling the truth. He did not merely swagger or 
sentimentalize or strike attitudes; he simply told the girl, as 
if reluctantly, that he had been promised a living in the 
Church by old Mr. Darcy, and that young Mr. Darcy had not 
carried out the scheme. This was true as far as it went; 
anybody might have believed it; most people would have 
believed it, if it were told with modesty and restraint. Mr. 
Wickham could be trusted to tell it with modesty and 
restraint. What Mr. Wickham could not be trusted to do was 
to tell the rest of the story; which made it a very different 
story. He did not think it necessary to mention that he had 
misbehaved himself in so flagrant a fashion that no 
responsible squire could possibly make him a parson; so 
that the squire had compensated him and he had become 
an officer in a fashionable regiment instead. Now that is a 
very quiet, commonplace, everyday sort of incident, and the 
sort of incident that does really occur. It is a perfectly 
sound and realistic example of the way in which quite 
sensible people can be deceived by quite unreliable people. 
And the novelist knew her business much too well to make 
the unreliable person obviously unreliable. That sort of 
quiet and plausible liar does exist; I certainly see no reason 
to think he has ceased to exist. I think Jane Austen was 
right in supposing that Elizabeth Bennett might have 
believed him. I think Jane Austen herself might have 
believed him. And I am quite certain that the Modern Girl 
might believe him any day. 

But the rather queer application of all this to the case of 
the General Election is not without a moral, after all. The 
optimistic journalist, who gloried in the infallible intuition 
of the Flappers’ Vote, chose a very unlucky example for his 
own purpose when he chose the ingenious Mr. Wickham. 
For Mr. Wickham was, or is, exactly the sort of man who 


does make a success of political elections. Sometimes he is 
just a little too successful to succeed. Sometimes he is 
actually found out, by some accident, doing very dexterous 
things in the art of finance; and he disappears suddenly, but 
even then silently. But in the main he is made for 
Parliamentary life. And he owes his success to two 
qualities, both exhibited in the novel in which he figures. 
First, the talent for telling a lie by telling half of the truth. 
And second, the art of telling a lie not loudly and 
offensively, but with an appearance of gentlemanly and 
graceful regret. It was a very fortunate day for professional 
politicians when some reactionaries began to accuse them 
of being demagogues. The truth is that they seldom dare to 
be demagogues; and their greatest success is when they 
talk with delicacy and reserve like diplomatists. A dictator 
has to be a demagogue; a man like Mussolini cannot be 
ashamed to shout. He cannot afford to be a mere 
gentleman. His whole power depends on convincing the 
populace that he knows what he wants, and wants it badly. 
But a politician will be much wiser if he disguises himself 
as a gentleman. His power consists very largely in getting 
people to take things lightly. It is in getting them to be 
content with his sketchy and superficial version of the real 
state of things. Nothing tends more happily to this result 
than the shining qualities of Mr. Wickham; good manners 
and good nature and a light touch. All sorts of answers are 
given by Ministers to questions asked in Parliament, which 
could only be delivered in this way. If such palpable 
nonsense were thundered by an orator, or shouted by a 
demagogue, or in any way made striking and decisive, even 
the House of Commons would rise in riot or roar with 
laughter. Nonsense so nonsensical as that can only be 
uttered in the tones of a sensible man. 

So vividly do I see Mr. Wickham as a politician that I feel 
inclined to rewrite the whole of Pride and Prejudice to suit 
the politics of to-day. It would be amusing to send the 


Bennett girls rushing round to canvass: Elizabeth with 
amusement, and Jane with dignified reluctance. As for 
Lydia, she would be a great success in modern politics. But 
her husband would be the greatest success of all; and he 
might become a Cabinet Minister while poor old Darcy was 
sulking in the provinces, a decent, truthful, honourable 
Diehard, cursing the taxes and swearing the country was 
going to the dogs — and especially to the puppies. 


JANE AUSTEN’S JUVENILIA by G. K. Chesterton 
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In a recent newspaper controversy about the conventional 
silliness and sameness of all the human generations 
previous to our own, somebody said that in the world of 
Jane Austen a lady was expected to faint when she received 
a proposal. To those who happen to have read any of the 
works of Jane Austen, the connection of ideas will appear 
slightly comic. Elizabeth Bennet, for instance, received two 
proposals from two very confident and even masterful 
admirers; and she certainly did not faint. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that they did. But in any case it may be 
amusing to those who are thus amused, and perhaps even 
instructive to those who thus need to be instructed, to 
know that the earliest work of Jane Austen might be called 
a satire on the fable of the fainting lady. ‘Beware of fainting 
fits . . . though at times they may be refreshing and 
agreeable yet believe me they will in the end, if too often 
repeated and at improper seasons, prove destructive to 
your Constitution.’ Such were the words of the expiring 
Sophia to the afflicted Laura; and there are modern critics 
capable of adducing them as a proof that all society was in 
a swoon in the first decade of the nineteenth century. But in 
truth it is the whole point of this little skit that the swoon of 
sensibility is not satirised solely because it was a fiction. 
Laura and Sophia are made ludicrously unlike life by being 
made to faint as real ladies do not faint. Those ingenious 
moderns, who say that the real ladies did faint, are actually 
being taken in by Laura and Sophia, and believing them 
against Jane Austen. They are believing, not the people of 
the period but the most nonsensical novels of the period, 
which even the people of the period who read them did not 
believe. They have swallowed all the solemnities of The 


Mysteries of Udolpho, and never even seen the joke of 
Northanger Abbey. 

For if these juvenilia of Jane Austen anticipate especially 
any of her after works, they certainly anticipate the satiric 
side of Northanger Abbey. Of their considerable 
significance on that side something may be said presently; 
but it will be well to preface it by a word about the works 
themselves as items of literary history. Everyone knows 
that the novelist left an unfinished fragment, since 
published under the name of The Watsons, and a finished 
story called Lady Susan, in letters, which she had herself 
apparently decided not to publish. These preferences are 
all prejudices, in the sense of matters of unmanageable 
taste; but I confess I think it a strange historical accident 
that things so comparatively dull as Lady Susan should 
have been printed already, while things so comparatively 
lively as Love and Friendship should never have been 
printed until now. It is at least a curiosity of literature that 
such curiosities of literature should have been almost 
accidentally concealed. Doubtless it was very rightly felt 
that we may go much too far in the way of emptying the 
waste-paper basket of a genius on the head of the public; 
and that there is a sense in which the waste-paper basket is 
as sacred as the grave. But without arrogating to myself 
any more right in the matter than anybody has to his own 
taste, I hope I may be allowed to say that I for one would 
have willingly left Lady Susan in the waste-paper basket, if 
I could have pieced together Love and Friendship for a 
private scrap-book; a thing to laugh over again and again 
as one laughs over the great burlesques of Peacock or Max 
Beerbohm. 

Jane Austen left everything she possessed to her sister 
Cassandra, including these and other manuscripts; and the 
second volume of them containing these was left by 
Cassandra to her brother, Admiral Sir Francis Austen. He 
gave it to his daughter Fanny, who left it in turn to her 


brother Edward, who was the Rector of Barfrestone in 
Kent, and the father of Mrs Sanders, to whose wise 
decision we owe the publication of these first fancies of her 
great-aunt; whom it might be misleading here to call her 
great great-aunt. Everyone will judge for himself; but I 
myself think she has added something intrinsically 
important to literature and to literary history; and that 
there are cartloads of printed matter, regularly recognised 
and printed with the works of all great authors, which are 
far less characteristic and far less significant than these 
few nursery jests. 

For Love and Friendship, with some similar pages in the 
accompanying fragments, is really a rattling burlesque; 
something much better than what the ladies of the time 
called an agreeable rattle. It is one of those things that can 
be the more readily read with enjoyment through being 
written with enjoyment; in other words, it is all the better 
for being juvenile in the sense of being joyful. She is said to 
have written these things at the age of seventeen, evidently 
in much the same spirit in which people conduct a family 
magazine; for the medallions included in the manuscript 
were the work of her sister Cassandra. The whole thing is 
full of the sort of high spirits that are always higher in 
private than in public; as people laugh louder in the house 
than in the street. Many of her admirers would not expect, 
perhaps many of her admirers would not admire, the sort of 
fun to be found in the letter to the young lady “whose 
feelings were too strong for her judgment’, and who 
remarks incidentally ‘I murdered my father at a very early 
period in my life, I have since murdered my mother, and I 
am now going to murder my sister’. Personally, I think it 
admirable; not the conduct, but the confession. But there is 
much more than hilarity in the humour, even at this stage 
of its growth. There is almost everywhere a certain 
neatness in the nonsense. There is not a little of the true 
Austen irony. “The noble Youth informed us that his name 


was Lindsay — for particular reasons, however, I shall 
conceal it under that of Talbot.’ Did anyone really desire 
that to disappear into the waste-paper basket? “She was 
nothing more than a mere good-tempered, civil and 
obliging young woman; as such we could scarcely dislike 
her — she was only an object of contempt.’ Is not that 
something like the first faint line in the figure of Fanny 
Price? When a loud knocking is heard on the door of the 
Rustic Cot by the Uske, the heroine’s father enquires the 
nature of the noise, and by cautious steps of inference they 
are enabled to define it as somebody outside striking the 
door. *” Yes” (exclaimed I) “I cannot help thinking it must be 
somebody who knocks for admittance.” “That is another 
point” (replied he) “we must not pretend to determine on 
what motive the person may knock — tho’ that some one 
does rap at the door I am partly convinced”.’ In the 
aggravating leisure and lucidity of that reply, is there not 
the foreshadowing of another and more famous father; and 
do we not hear for a moment, in the rustic cottage by the 
Uske, the unmistakable voice of Mr Bennet? 

But there is a larger critical reason for taking pleasure in 
the gaiety of these various travesties and trifles. Mr Austen- 
Leigh seems to have thought them not sufficiently serious 
for the reputation of his great relative; but greatness is not 
made up of serious things, in the sense of solemn things. 
The reason here, however, is as serious as even he or 
anyone else could desire; for it concerns the fundamental 
quality of one of the finest talents in letters. 

A very real psychological interest, almost amounting to a 
psychological mystery, attaches to any early work of Jane 
Austen. And for that one reason, among others, which has 
hardly been sufficiently emphasised. Great as she was, 
nobody was likely to maintain that she was a poet. But she 
was a marked example of what is said of the poet; she was 
born, not made. As compared with her, indeed, some of the 
poets really were made. Many men who had the air of 


setting the world on fire have left at least a reasonable 
discussion about what set them on fire. Men like Coleridge 
or Carlyle had certainly kindled their first torches from the 
flambeaux of equally fantastic German mystics or Platonic 
speculators; they had gone through furnaces of culture 
where even less creative people might have been inflamed 
to creation. Jane Austen was not inflamed or inspired or 
even moved to be a genius; she simply was a genius. Her 
fire, what there was of it, began with herself; like the fire of 
the first man who rubbed two dry sticks together. Some 
would say that they were very dry sticks which she rubbed 
together. It is certain that she by her own artistic talent 
made interesting what thousands of superficially similar 
people would have made dull. There was nothing in her 
circumstances, or even in her materials, that seems 
obviously meant for the making of such an artist. It might 
seem a very wild use of the wrong word to say that Jane 
Austen was elemental. It might even seem even a little 
wanton to insist that she was original. Yet this objection 
would come from the critic not really considering what is 
meant by an element or an origin. Perhaps it might be as 
well expressed in what is really meant by an individual. Her 
ability is an absolute; it cannot be analysed into influences. 
She has been compared to Shakespeare; and in this sense 
she really does recall the joke about the man who said he 
could write like Shakespeare if he had the mind. In this 
case we seem to see a thousand spinsters sitting at a 
thousand tea-tables; and they could all have written Emma, 
if they had the mind. 

There is therefore, in considering even her crudest early 
experiments, the interest of looking at a mind and not ata 
mirror. She may not be conscious of being herself; yet she 
is not, like so many more cultivated imitators, conscious of 
being somebody else. The force, at its first and feeblest, is 
coming from within and not merely from without. This 
interest, which belongs to her as an individual with a 


superior instinct for the intelligent criticism of life, is the 
first of the reasons that justify a study of her juvenile 
works; it is an interest in the psychology of the artistic 
vocation. I will not say of the artistic temperament; for 
nobody ever had less of the tiresome thing commonly so 
described than Jane Austen. But while this alone would be a 
reason for finding out how her work began, it becomes yet 
more relevant when we have found out how it did begin. 
This is something more than the discovery of a document; it 
is the discovery of an inspiration. And that inspiration was 
the inspiration of Gargantua and of Pickwick; it was the 
gigantic inspiration of laughter. 

If it seemed odd to call her elemental, it may seem 
equally odd to call her exuberant. These pages betray her 
secret; which is that she was naturally exuberant. And her 
power came, as all power comes, from the control and 
direction of exuberance. But there is the presence and 
pressure of that vitality behind her thousand trivialities; 
she could have been extravagant if she liked. She was the 
very reverse of a starched or a starved spinster; she could 
have been a buffoon like the Wife of Bath if she chose. This 
is what gives an infallible force to her irony. This is what 
gives a stunning weight to her understatements. At the 
back of this artist also, counted as passionless, there was 
passion; but her original passion was a sort of joyous scorn 
and a fighting spirit against all that she regarded as morbid 
and lax and poisonously silly. The weapons she forged were 
so finely finished that we might never have known this, but 
for these glimpses of the crude furnace from which they 
came. Finally there are two additional facts involved which 
I will leave the modern critics and correspondents in 
newspapers to ponder and explain at their leisure. One is 
that this realist, in rebuking the romantics, is very much 
concerned with rebuking them for the very thing for which 
revolutionary sentiment has so much admired them; as for 
their glorification of ingratitude to parents and their easy 


assumption that the old are always wrong. ‘No!’ says the 
noble Youth in Love and Friendship, “never shall it be said 
that I obliged my father.’ And the other is that there is nota 
Shadow of indication anywhere that this independent 
intellect and laughing spirit was other than contented with 
a narrow domestic routine, in which she wrote a story as 
domestic as a diary in the intervals of pies and puddings, 
without so much as looking out of the window to notice the 
French Revolution. 


JANE AUSTEN: NATURAL HISTORIAN by Robert 
Lynd 
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Jane Austen has often been praised as a natural historian. 
She is a naturalist among tame animals. She does not study 
man (as Dostoevsky does) in his wild state before he has 
been domesticated. Her men and women are essentially 
men and women of the fireside. 

Nor is Jane Austen entirely a realist in her treatment 
even of these. She idealizes them to the point of making 
most of them good-looking, and she hates poverty to such a 
degree that she seldom can endure to write about anybody 
who is poor. She is not happy in the company of a character 
who has not at least a thousand pounds. “People get so 
horridly poor and economical in this part of the world,” she 
writes on one occasion, “that I have no patience with them. 
Kent is the only place for happiness; everybody is rich 
there.” Her novels do not introduce us to the most exalted 
levels of the aristocracy. They provide us, however, with a 
natural history of county people and of people who are just 
below the level of county people and live in the eager hope 
of being taken notice of by them. There is more caste 
snobbishness, I think, in Jane Austen’s novels than in any 
other fiction of equal genius. She, far more than Thackeray, 
is the novelist of snobs. 

How far Jane Austen herself shared the social prejudices 
of her characters it is not easy to say. Unquestionably, she 
satirized them. At the same time, she imputes the sense of 
superior rank not only to her butts, but to her heroes and 
heroines, as no other novelist has ever done. Emma 
Woodhouse lamented the deficiency of this sense in Frank 
Churchill. “His indifference to a confusion of rank,” she 
thought, “bordered too much on inelegance of mind.” Mr. 


Darcy, again, even when he melts so far as to become an 
avowed lover, neither forgets his social position, nor omits 
to talk about it. “His sense of her inferiority, of its being a 
degradation ... was dwelt on with a warmth which seemed 
due to the consequence he was wounding, but was very 
unlikely to recommend his suit.” On discovering, to his 
amazement, that Elizabeth is offended rather than 
overwhelmed by his condescension, he defends himself 
warmly. “Disguise of every sort,” he declares, “is my 
abhorrence. Nor am I ashamed of the feelings I related. 
They were natural and just. Could you expect me to rejoice 
in the inferiority of your connections? To congratulate 
myself on the hope of relations whose condition in life is so 
decidedly beneath my own?” 

It is perfectly true that Darcy and Emma Woodhouse are 
the butts of Miss Austen as well as being among her heroes 
and heroines. She mocks them — Darcy especially — no 
less than she admires. She loves to let her wit play about 
the egoism of social caste. She is quite merciless in 
deriding, it when it becomes overbearing, as in Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, or when it produces flunkeyish 
reactions, as in Mr. Collins. But I fancy she liked a modest 
measure of it. Most people do. Jane Austen, in writing so 
much about the sense of family and position, chose as her 
theme one of the most widespread passions of civilized 
human nature. 

She was herself a clergyman’s daughter. She was the 
seventh of a family of eight, born in the parsonage at 
Steventon, in Hampshire. Her life seems to have been far 
from exciting. Her father, like the clergy in her novels, was 
a man of leisure — of so much leisure, as Mr. Cornish 
reminds us, that he was able to read out Cowper to his 
family in the mornings. Jane was brought up to be a young 
lady of leisure. She learned French and Italian and sewing: 
she was “especially great in satin-stitch.” She excelled at 
the game of spillikins. 


She must have begun to write at an early age. In later 
life, she urges an ambitious niece, aged twelve, to give up 
writing till she is sixteen, adding that “she had herself often 
wished she had read more and written less in the 
corresponding years of her life.” She was only twenty when 
she began to write First Impressions, the perfect book 
which was not published till seventeen years later with the 
title altered to Pride and Prejudice. She wrote secretly for 
many years. Her family knew of it, but the world did not — 
not even the servants or the visitors to the house. She used 
to hide the little sheets of paper on which she was writing 
when any one approached. She had not, apparently, a room 
to herself, and must have written under constant threat of 
interruption. She objected to having a creaking door 
mended on one occasion, because she knew by it when any 
one was coming. 

She got little encouragement to write. Pride and 
Prejudice was offered to a publisher in 1797: he would not 
even read it. Northanger Abbey was written in the next two 
years. It was not accepted by a publisher, however, till 
1803; and he, having paid ten pounds for it, refused to 
publish it. One of Miss Austen’s brothers bought back the 
manuscript at the price at which it had been sold twelve or 
thirteen years later; but even then it was not published till 
1818, when the author was dead. 

The first of her books to appear was Sense and 
Sensibility. She had begun to write it immediately after 
finishing Pride and Prejudice. It was published in 1811, a 
good many years later, when Miss Austen was thirty-six 
years old. The title-page merely said that it was written “By 
a Lady.” The author never put her name to any of her 
books. For an anonymous first novel, it must be admitted, 
Sense and Sensibility was not unsuccessful. It brought Miss 
Austen £150—’a prodigious recompense,” she thought, “for 
that which had cost her nothing.” The fact, however, that 
she had not earned more than £700 from her novels by the 


time of her death shows that she never became a really 
popular author in her lifetime. 

She was rewarded as poorly in credit as in cash, though 
the Prince Regent became an enthusiastic admirer of her 
books, and kept a set of them in each of his residences. It 
was the Prince Regent’s librarian, the Rev. J.S. Clarke, who, 
on becoming chaplain to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
made the suggestion to her that “an historical romance, 
illustrative of the history of the august House of Coburg, 
would just now be very interesting.” Mr. Collins, had he 
been able to wean himself from Fordyce’s Sermons so far 
as to allow himself to take an interest in fiction, could 
hardly have made a proposal more exquisitely grotesque. 
One is glad the proposal was made, however, not only for 
its own sake, but because it drew an admirable reply from 
Miss Austen on the nature of her genius. “I could not sit 
seriously down,” she declared, “to write a serious romance 
under any other motive than to save my life; and, if it were 
indispensable for me to keep it up, and never relax into 
laughing at myself or at other people, I am sure I should be 
hung before I had finished the first chapter.” 

Jane Austen knew herself for what she was, an inveterate 
laugher. She belonged essentially to the eighteenth century 
— the century of the wits. She enjoyed the spectacle of men 
and women making fools of themselves, and she did not 
hide her enjoyment under a pretence of unobservant good- 
nature. She observed with malice. It is tolerably certain 
that Miss Mitford was wrong in accepting the description of 
her in private life as “perpendicular, precise, taciturn, a 
poker of whom every one is afraid.” Miss Austen, one is 
sure, was a lady of good-humour, as well as a novelist of 
good-humour; but the good-humour had a flavour. It was 
the good-humour of the satirist, not of the sentimentalizer. 
One can imagine Jane Austen herself speaking as Elizabeth 
Bennet once spoke to her monotonously soft-worded sister. 


“That is the most unforgiving speech,” she said, “that I ever 
heard you utter. Good girl!” 

Miss Austen has even been accused of irreverence, and 
we occasionally find her in her letters as irreverent in the 
presence of death as Mr. Shaw. “Only think,” she writes in 
one letter — a remark she works into a chapter of Emma, 
by the way—’” of Mrs. Holder being dead! Poor woman, she 
has done the only thing in the world she could possibly do 
to make one cease to abuse her.” And on another occasion 
she writes: “Mrs. Hall, of Sherborne, was brought to bed 
yesterday of a dead child, some weeks before she expected, 
owing to a fright. I suppose she happened unawares to look 
at her husband.” It is possible that Miss Austen’s sense of 
the comic ran away with her at times as Emma 
Woodhouse’s did. I do not know of any similar instance of 
cruelty in conversation on the part of a likeable person so 
unpardonable as Emma Woodhouse’s witticism at the 
expense of Miss Bates at the Box Hill picnic. Miss Austen 
makes Emma ashamed of her witticism, however, after Mr. 
Knightley has lectured her for it. She sets a limit to the 
rights of wit, again, in Pride and Prejudice, when Elizabeth 
defends her sharp tongue against Darcy. “The wisest and 
best of men,” ... he protests, “may be rendered ridiculous 
by a person whose first object in life is a joke.” “I hope I 
never ridicule what is wise or good,” says Elizabeth in the 
course of her answer. “Follies and nonsense, whims and 
inconsistencies, do divert me, I own, and I laugh at them 
whenever I can.” The six novels that Jane Austen has left us 
might be described as the record of the diversions of a 
clergyman’s daughter. 

The diversions of Jane Austen were, beyond those of 
most novelists, the diversions of a spectator. (That is what 
Scott and Macaulay meant by comparing her to 
Shakespeare.) Or, rather, they were the diversions of a 
listener. She observed with her ears rather than with her 
eyes. With her, conversation was three-fourths of life. Her 


stories are stories of people who reveal themselves almost 
exclusively in talk. She wastes no time in telling us what 
people and places looked like. She will dismiss a man or a 
house or a view or a dinner with an adjective such as 
“handsome.” There is more description of persons and 
places in Mr. Shaw’s stage-directions than in all Miss 
Austen’s novels. She cuts the ‘osses and comes to the 
cackle as no other English novelist of the same eminence 
has ever done. If we know anything of the setting or 
character or even the appearance of her men and women, 
it is due far more to what they say than to anything that is 
said about them. And yet how perfect is her gallery of 
portraits! One can guess the very angle of Mr. Collins’s 
toes. 

One seems, too, to be able to follow her characters 
through the trivial round of the day’s idleness as closely as 
if one were pursuing them under the guidance of a modern 
realist. They are the most unoccupied people, I think, who 
ever lived in literature. They are people in whose lives a 
Slight fall of snow is an event. Louisa Musgrave’s jump on 
the Cobb at Lyme Regis produces more commotion in the 
Jane Austen world than murder and arson do in an ordinary 
novel. Her people do not even seem, for the most part, to 
be interested in anything but their opinions of each other. 
They have few passions beyond match-making. They are 
unconcerned about any of the great events of their time. 
Almost the only reference in the novels to the Napoleonic 
Wars is a mention of the prize-money of naval officers. 
“Many a noble fortune,” says Mr. Shepherd in Persuasion, 
“has been made during the war.” Miss Austen’s principal 
use of the Navy outside Mansfield Park is as a means of 
portraying the exquisite vanity of Sir Walter Elliott — his 
inimitable manner of emphasizing the importance of both 
rank and good looks in the make-up of a gentleman. “The 
profession has its utility,” he says of the Navy, “but I should 


be sorry to see any friend of mine belonging to it.” He goes 
on to explain his reasons: 

It is in two points offensive to me; I have two strong 
grounds of objection to it. First as being the means of 
bringing persons of obscure birth into undue distinction, 
and raising men to honours which their fathers and 
grandfathers never dreamt of; and, secondly, as it cuts upa 
man’s youth and vigour most terribly; a sailor grows older 
sooner than any other man. 

Sir Walter complains that he had once had to give place 
at dinner to Lord St. Ives, the son of a curate, and “a 
certain Admiral Baldwin, the most deplorable-looking 
personage you can imagine: his face the colour of 
mahogany, rough and rugged to the last degree, all lines 
and wrinkles, nine grey hairs of a side, and nothing but a 
dab of powder at top”: 

“In the name of heaven, who is that old fellow?” said I to 
a friend of mine who was standing near (Sir Basil Morley). 
“Old fellow!” cried Sir Basil, “it is Admiral Baldwin. What 
do you take his age to be?” “Sixty,” said I, “or perhaps 
sixty-two.” “Forty,” replied Sir Basil, “forty, and no more.” 
Picture to yourselves my amazement; I shall not easily 
forget Admiral Baldwin. I never saw quite so wretched an 
example of what a sea-faring life can do; but to a degree, I 
know, it is the same with them all; they are all knocked 
about, and exposed to every climate and every weather, till 
they are not fit to be seen. It is a pity they are not knocked 
on the head at once, before they reach Admiral Baldwin’s 
age. 

That, I think, is an excellent example of Miss Austen’s 
genius for making her characters talk. Luckily, conversation 
was Still formal in her day, and it was as possible for her as 
for Congreve to make middling men and women talk first- 
rate prose. She did more than this, however. She was the 
first English novelist before Meredith to portray charming 
women with free personalities. Elizabeth Bennet and Emma 


Woodhouse have an independence (rare in English fiction) 
of the accident of being fallen in love with. Elizabeth is a 
delightful prose counterpart of Beatrice. 

Miss Austen has another point of resemblance to 
Meredith besides that which I have mentioned. She loves to 
portray men puffed up with self-approval. She, too, is a 
satirist of the male egoist. Her books are the most finished 
social satires in English fiction. They are so perfect in the 
delicacy of their raillery as to be charming. One is 
conscious in them, indeed, of the presence of a sparkling 
spirit. Miss Austen comes as near being a star as it is 
possible to come in eighteenth-century conversational 
prose. She used to say that, if ever she should marry, she 
would fancy being Mrs. Crabbe. She had much of Crabbe’s 
realism, indeed; but what a dance she led realism with the 
mocking light of her wit! 


THREE ESSAYS ON JANE AUSTEN by Virginia 
Woolf 
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Jane Austen 


It is probable that if Miss Cassandra Austen had had her 
way we Should have had nothing of Jane Austen’s except 
her novels. To her elder sister alone did she write freely; to 
her alone she confided her hopes and, if rumour is true, the 
one great disappointment of her life; but when Miss 
Cassandra Austen grew old, and the growth of her sister’s 
fame made her suspect that a time might come when 
strangers would pry and scholars speculate, she burnt, at 
great cost to herself, every letter that could gratify their 
curiosity, and spared only what she judged too trivial to be 
of interest. 

Hence our knowledge of Jane Austen is derived from a 
little gossip, a few letters, and her books. As for the gossip, 
gossip which has survived its day is never despicable; with 
a little rearrangement it suits our purpose admirably. For 
example, Jane “is not at all pretty and very prim, unlike a 
girl of twelve .. . Jane is whimsical and affected,” says little 
Philadelphia Austen of her cousin. Then we have Mrs. 
Mitford, who knew the Austens as girls and thought Jane 
“the prettiest, silliest, most affected husband-hunting 
butterfly she ever remembers “. Next, there is Miss 
Mitford’s anonymous friend “who visits her now [and] says 
that she has stiffened into the most perpendicular, precise, 
taciturn piece of ‘single blessedness’ that ever existed, and 
that, until Pride and Prejudice showed what a precious gem 
was hidden in that unbending case, she was no more 
regarded in society than a poker or firescreen. .. . The case 
is very different now’, the good lady goes on; “she is still a 


poker — but a poker of whom everybody is afraid. . . . A wit, 
a delineator of character, who does not talk is terrific 
indeed!” On the other side, of course, there are the 
Austens, a race little given to panegyric of themselves, but 
nevertheless, they say, her brothers “were very fond and 
very proud of her. They were attached to her by her talents, 
her virtues, and her engaging manners, and each loved 
afterwards to fancy a resemblance in some niece or 
daughter of his own to the dear sister Jane, whose perfect 
equal they yet never expected to see.” Charming but 
perpendicular, loved at home but feared by strangers, 
biting of tongue but tender of heart — these contrasts are 
by no means incompatible, and when we turn to the novels 
we Shall find ourselves stumbling there too over the same 
complexities in the writer. 

To begin with, that prim little girl whom Philadelphia 
found so unlike a child of twelve, whimsical and affected, 
was soon to be the authoress of an astonishing and 
unchildish story, Love and Freindship, which, incredible 
though it appears, was written at the age of fifteen. It was 
written, apparently, to amuse the schoolroom; one of the 
stories in the same book is dedicated with mock solemnity 
to her brother; another is neatly illustrated with water- 
colour heads by her sister. These are jokes which, one feels, 
were family property; thrusts of satire, which went home 
because all litthe Austens made mock in common of fine 
ladies who “sighed and fainted on the sofa”. 


Love and Freindship, Chatto and Windus. 


Brothers and sisters must have laughed when Jane read 
out loud her last hit at the vices which they all abhorred. “I 
die a martyr to my grief for the loss of Augustus. One fatal 
swoon has cost me my life. Beware of Swoons, Dear Laura. 
.. . Run mad as often as you chuse, but do not faint... .” 
And on she rushed, as fast as she could write and quicker 


than she could spell, to tell the incredible adventures of 
Laura and Sophia, of Philander and Gustavus, of the 
gentleman who drove a coach between Edinburgh and 
Stirling every other day, of the theft of the fortune that was 
kept in the table drawer, of the starving mothers and the 
sons who acted Macbeth. Undoubtedly, the story must have 
roused the schoolroom to uproarious laughter. And yet, 
nothing is more obvious than that this girl of fifteen, sitting 
in her private corner of the common parlour, was writing 
not to draw a laugh from brother and sisters, and not for 
home consumption. She was writing for everybody, for 
nobody, for our age, for her own; in other words, even at 
that early age Jane Austen was writing. One hears it in the 
rhythm and shapeliness and severity of the sentences. “She 
was nothing more than a mere good-tempered, civil, and 
obliging young woman; as such we could scarcely dislike 
her — she was only an object of contempt.” Such a 
sentence is meant to outlast the Christmas holidays. 
Spirited, easy, full of fun, verging with freedom upon sheer 
nonsense, — Love and Freindship is all that; but what is 
this note which never merges in the rest, which sounds 
distinctly and penetratingly all through the volume? It is 
the sound of laughter. The girl of fifteen is laughing, in her 
corner, at the world. 

Girls of fifteen are always laughing. They laugh when Mr. 
Binney helps himself to salt instead of sugar. They almost 
die of laughing when old Mrs. Tomkins sits down upon the 
cat. But they are crying the moment after. They have no 
fixed abode from which they see that there is something 
eternally laughable in human nature, some quality in men 
and women that for ever excites our satire. They do not 
know that Lady Greville who snubs, and poor Maria who is 
snubbed, are permanent features of every ballroom. But 
Jane Austen knew it from her birth upwards. One of those 
fairies who perch upon cradles must have taken her a flight 
through the world directly she was born. When she was laid 


in the cradle again she knew not only what the world 
looked like, but had already chosen her kingdom. She had 
agreed that if she might rule over that territory, she would 
covet no other. Thus at fifteen she had few illusions about 
other people and none about herself. Whatever she writes 
is finished and turned and set in its relation, not to the 
parsonage, but to the universe. She is impersonal; she is 
inscrutable. When the writer, Jane Austen, wrote down in 
the most remarkable sketch in the book a little of Lady 
Greville’s conversation, there is no trace of anger at the 
snub which the clergyman’s daughter, Jane Austen, once 
received. Her gaze passes straight to the mark, and we 
know precisely where, upon the map of human nature, that 
mark is. We know because Jane Austen kept to her 
compact; she never trespassed beyond her boundaries. 
Never, even at the emotional age of fifteen, did she round 
upon herself in shame, obliterate a sarcasm in a spasm of 
compassion, or blur an outline in a mist of rhapsody. 
Spasms and rhapsodies, she seems to have said, pointing 
with her stick, end there; and the boundary line is perfectly 
distinct. But she does not deny that moons and mountains 
and castles exist — on the other side. She has even one 
romance of her own. It is for the Queen of Scots. She really 
admired her very much. “One of the first characters in the 
world”, she called her, “a bewitching Princess whose only 
friend was then the Duke of Norfolk, and whose only ones 
now Mr. Whitaker, Mrs. Lefroy, Mrs. Knight and myself.” 
With these words her passion is neatly circumscribed, and 
rounded with a laugh. It is amusing to remember in what 
terms the young Bronte’s wrote, not very much later, in 
their northern parsonage, about the Duke of Wellington. 
The prim little girl grew up. She became “the prettiest, 
silliest, most affected husband-hunting butterfly” Mrs. 
Mitford ever remembered, and, incidentally, the authoress 
of a novel called Pride and Prejudice, which, written 
stealthily under cover of a creaking door, lay for many 


years unpublished. A little later, it is thought, she began 
another story, The Watsons, and being for some reason 
dissatisfied with it, left it unfinished. The second-rate works 
of a great writer are worth reading because they offer the 
best criticism of his masterpieces. Here her difficulties are 
more apparent, and the method she took to overcome them 
less artfully concealed. To begin with, the stiffness and the 
bareness of the first chapters prove that she was one of 
those writers who lay their facts out rather baldly in the 
first version and then go back and back and back and cover 
them with flesh and atmosphere. How it would have been 
done we cannot say — by what suppressions and insertions 
and artful devices. But the miracle would have been 
accomplished; the dull history of fourteen years of family 
life would have been converted into another of those 
exquisite and apparently effortless introductions; and we 
should never have guessed what pages of preliminary 
drudgery Jane Austen forced her pen to go through. Here 
we perceive that she was no conjuror after all. Like other 
writers, she had to create the atmosphere in which her own 
peculiar genius could bear fruit. Here she fumbles; here 
she keeps us waiting. Suddenly she has done it; now things 
can happen as she likes things to happen. The Edwardses 
are going to the ball. The Tomlinsons’ carriage is passing; 
she can tell us that Charles is “being provided with his 
gloves and told to keep them on”; Tom Musgrave retreats 
to a remote corner with a barrel of oysters and is famously 
snug. Her genius is freed and active. At once our senses 
quicken; we are possessed with the peculiar intensity which 
she alone can impart. But of what is it all composed? Of a 
ball in a country town; a few couples meeting and taking 
hands in an assembly room; a little eating and drinking; 
and for catastrophe, a boy being snubbed by one young 
lady and kindly treated by another. There is no tragedy and 
no heroism. Yet for some reason the little scene is moving 
out of all proportion to its surface solemnity. We have been 


made to see that if Emma acted so in the ball-room, how 
considerate, how tender, inspired by what sincerity of 
feeling she would have shown herself in those graver crises 
of life which, as we watch her, come inevitably before our 
eyes. Jane Austen is thus a mistress of much deeper 
emotion than appears upon the surface. She stimulates us 
to supply what is not there. What she offers is, apparently, a 
trifle, yet is composed of something that expands in the 
reader’s mind and endows with the most enduring form of 
life scenes which are outwardly trivial. Always the stress is 
laid upon character. How, we are made to wonder, will 
Emma behave when Lord Osborne and Tom Musgrave 
make their call at five minutes before three, just as Mary is 
bringing in the tray and the knife-case? It is an extremely 
awkward situation. The young men are accustomed to 
much greater refinement. Emma may prove herself ill-bred, 
vulgar, a nonentity. The turns and twists of the dialogue 
keep us on the tenterhooks of suspense. Our attention is 
half upon the present moment, half upon the future. And 
when, in the end, Emma behaves in such a way as to 
vindicate our highest hopes of her, we are moved as if we 
had been made witnesses of a matter of the highest 
importance. Here, indeed, in this unfinished and in the 
main inferior story, are all the elements of Jane Austen’s 
greatness. It has the permanent quality of literature. Think 
away the surface animation, the likeness to life, and there 
remains, to provide a deeper pleasure, an exquisite 
discrimination of human values. Dismiss this too from the 
mind and one can dwell with extreme satisfaction upon the 
more abstract art which, in the ball-room scene, so varies 
the emotions and proportions the parts that it is possible to 
enjoy it, as one enjoys poetry, for itself, and not as a link 
which carries the story this way and that. 

But the gossip says of Jane Austen that she was 
perpendicular, precise, and taciturn—’a poker of whom 
everybody is afraid”. Of this too there are traces; she could 


be merciless enough; she is one of the most consistent 
satirists in the whole of literature. Those first angular 
chapters of The Watsons prove that hers was not a prolific 
genius; she had not, like Emily Bronte, merely to open the 
door to make herself felt. Humbly and gaily she collected 
the twigs and straws out of which the nest was to be made 
and placed them neatly together. The twigs and straws 
were a little dry and a little dusty in themselves. There was 
the big house and the little house; a tea party, a dinner 
party, and an occasional picnic; life was hedged in by 
valuable connections and adequate incomes; by muddy 
roads, wet feet, and a tendency on the part of the ladies to 
get tired; a little principle supported it, a little 
consequence, and the education commonly enjoyed by 
upper middle-class families living in the country. Vice, 
adventure, passion were left outside. But of all this 
prosiness, of all this littleness, she evades nothing, and 
nothing is slurred over. Patiently and precisely she tells us 
how they “made no stop anywhere till they reached 
Newbury, where a comfortable meal, uniting dinner and 
supper, wound up the enjoyments and fatigues of the day’. 
Nor does she pay to conventions merely the tribute of lip 
homage; she believes in them besides accepting them. 
When she is describing a clergyman, like Edmund Bertram, 
or a Sailor, in particular, she appears debarred by the 
sanctity of his office from the free use of her chief tool, the 
comic genius, and is apt therefore to lapse into decorous 
panegyric or matter-of-fact description. But these are 
exceptions; for the most part her attitude recalls the 
anonymous lady’s ejaculation—’A wit, a delineator of 
character, who does not talk is terrific indeed!” She wishes 
neither to reform nor to annihilate; she is silent; and that is 
terrific indeed. One after another she creates her fools, her 
prigs, her worldlings, her Mr. Collinses, her Sir Walter 
Elliotts, her Mrs. Bennets. She encircles them with the lash 
of a whip-like phrase which, as it runs round them, cuts out 


their silhouettes for ever. But there they remain; no excuse 
is found for them and no mercy shown them. Nothing 
remains of Julia and Maria Bertram when she has done 
with them; Lady Bertram is left “sitting and calling to Pug 
and trying to keep him from the flower-beds” eternally. A 
divine justice is meted out; Dr. Grant, who begins by liking 
his goose tender, ends by bringing on “apoplexy and death, 
by three great institutionary dinners in one week”. 
Sometimes it seems as if her creatures were born merely to 
give Jane Austen the supreme delight of slicing their heads 
off. She is satisfied; she is content; she would not alter a 
hair on anybody’s head, or move one brick or one blade of 
grass in a world which provides her with such exquisite 
delight. 

Nor, indeed, would we. For even if the pangs of outraged 
vanity, or the heat of moral wrath, urged us to improve 
away a world so full of spite, pettiness, and folly, the task is 
beyond our powers. People are like that — the girl of fifteen 
knew it; the mature woman proves it. At this very moment 
some Lady Bertram is trying to keep Pug from the flower 
beds; she sends Chapman to help Miss Fanny a little late. 
The discrimination is so perfect, the satire so just, that, 
consistent though it is, it almost escapes our notice. No 
touch of pettiness, no hint of spite, rouse us from our 
contemplation. Delight strangely mingles with our 
amusement. Beauty illumines these fools. 

That elusive quality is, indeed, often made up of very 
different parts, which it needs a peculiar genius to bring 
together. The wit of Jane Austen has for partner the 
perfection of her taste. Her fool is a fool, her snob is a 
snob, because he departs from the model of sanity and 
sense which she has in mind, and conveys to us 
unmistakably even while she makes us laugh. Never did 
any novelist make more use of an impeccable sense of 
human values. It is against the disc of an unerring heart, an 
unfailing good taste, an almost stern morality, that she 


shows up those deviations from kindness, truth, and 
sincerity which are among the most delightful things in 
English literature. She depicts a Mary Crawford in her 
mixture of good and bad entirely by this means. She lets 
her rattle on against the clergy, or in favour of a 
baronetage and ten thousand a year, with all the ease and 
spirit possible; but now and again she strikes one note of 
her own, very quietly, but in perfect tune, and at once all 
Mary Crawford’s chatter, though it continues to amuse, 
rings flat. Hence the depth, the beauty, the complexity of 
her scenes. From such contrasts there comes a beauty, a 
solemnity even, which are not only as remarkable as her 
wit, but an inseparable part of it. In The Watsons she gives 
us a foretaste of this power; she makes us wonder why an 
ordinary act of kindness, as she describes it, becomes so 
full of meaning. In her masterpieces, the same gift is 
brought to perfection. Here is nothing out of the way; it is 
midday in Northamptonshire; a dull young man is talking to 
rather a weakly young woman on the stairs as they go up to 
dress for dinner, with housemaids passing. But, from 
triviality, from commonplace, their words become suddenly 
full of meaning, and the moment for both one of the most 
memorable in their lives. It fills itself; it shines; it glows; it 
hangs before us, deep, trembling, serene for a second; 
next, the housemaid passes, and this drop, in which all the 
happiness of life has collected, gently subsides again to 
become part of the ebb and flow of ordinary existence. 
What more natural, then, with this insight into their 
profundity, than that Jane Austen should have chosen to 
write of the trivialities of day-to-day existence, of parties, 
picnics, and country dances? No “suggestions to alter her 
style of writing” from the Prince Regent or Mr. Clarke could 
tempt her; no romance, no adventure, no politics or 
intrigue could hold a candle to life on a country-house 
staircase as she saw it. Indeed, the Prince Regent and his 
librarian had run their heads against a very formidable 


obstacle; they were trying to tamper with an incorruptible 
conscience, to disturb an infallible discretion. The child 
who formed her sentences so finely when she was fifteen 
never ceased to form them, and never wrote for the Prince 
Regent or his Librarian, but for the world at large. She 
knew exactly what her powers were, and what material 
they were fitted to deal with as material should be dealt 
with by a writer whose standard of finality was high. There 
were impressions that lay outside her province; emotions 
that by no stretch or artifice could be properly coated and 
covered by her own resources. For example, she could not 
make a girl talk enthusiastically of banners and chapels. 
She could not throw herself whole-heartedly into a 
romantic moment. She had all sorts of devices for evading 
scenes of passion. Nature and its beauties she approached 
in a sidelong way of her own. She describes a beautiful 
night without once mentioning the moon. Nevertheless, as 
we read the few formal phrases about “the brilliancy of an 
unclouded night and the contrast of the deep shade of the 
woods”, the night is at once as “solemn, and soothing, and 
lovely” as she tells us, quite simply, that it was. 

The balance of her gifts was singularly perfect. Among 
her finished novels there are no failures, and among her 
many chapters few that sink markedly below the level of 
the others. But, after all, she died at the age of forty-two. 
She died at the height of her powers. She was still subject 
to those changes which often make the final period of a 
writer’s career the most interesting of all. Vivacious, 
irrepressible, gifted with an invention of great vitality, there 
can be no doubt that she would have written more, had she 
lived, and it is tempting to consider whether she would not 
have written differently. The boundaries were marked; 
moons, mountains, and castles lay on the other side. But 
was she not sometimes tempted to trespass for a minute? 
Was she not beginning, in her own gay and brilliant 
manner, to contemplate a little voyage of discovery? 


Let us take Persuasion, the last completed novel, and 
look by its light at the books she might have written had 
She lived. There is a peculiar beauty and a peculiar dullness 
in Persuasion. The dullness is that which so often marks the 
transition stage between two different periods. The writer 
is a little bored. She has grown too familiar with the ways 
of her world; she no longer notes them freshly. There is an 
asperity in her comedy which suggests that she has almost 
ceased to be amused by the vanities of a Sir Walter or the 
snobbery of a Miss Elliott. The satire is harsh, and the 
comedy crude. She is no longer so freshly aware of the 
amusements of daily life. Her mind is not altogether on her 
object. But, while we feel that Jane Austen has done this 
before, and done it better, we also feel that she is trying to 
do something which she has never yet attempted. There is 
a new element in Persuasion, the quality, perhaps, that 
made Dr. Whewell fire up and insist that it was “the most 
beautiful of her works”. She is beginning to discover that 
the world is larger, more mysterious, and more romantic 
than she had supposed. We feel it to be true of herself when 
she says of Anne: “She had been forced into prudence in 
her youth, she learned romance as she grew older — the 
natural sequel of an unnatural beginning”. She dwells 
frequently upon the beauty and the melancholy of nature, 
upon the autumn where she had been wont to dwell upon 
the spring. She talks of the “influence so sweet and so sad 
of autumnal months in the country”. She marks “the tawny 
leaves and withered hedges”. “One does not love a place 
the less because one has suffered in it’, she observes. But it 
is not only in a new sensibility to nature that we detect the 
change. Her attitude to life itself is altered. She is seeing it, 
for the greater part of the book, through the eyes of a 
woman who, unhappy herself, has a special sympathy for 
the happiness and unhappiness of others, which, until the 
very end, she is forced to comment upon in silence. 
Therefore the observation is less of facts and more of 


feelings than is usual. There is an expressed emotion in the 
scene at the concert and in the famous talk about woman’s 
constancy which proves not merely the biographical fact 
that Jane Austen had loved, but the aesthetic fact that she 
was no longer afraid to say so. Experience, when it was of a 
serious kind, had to sink very deep, and to be thoroughly 
disinfected by the passage of time, before she allowed 
herself to deal with it in fiction. But now, in 1817, she was 
ready. Outwardly, too, in her circumstances, a change was 
imminent. Her fame had grown very slowly. “I doubt “, 
wrote Mr. Austen Leigh, “whether it would be possible to 
mention any other author of note whose personal obscurity 
was so complete.” Had she lived a few more years only, all 
that would have been altered. She would have stayed in 
London, dined out, lunched out, met famous people, made 
new friends, read, travelled, and carried back to the quiet 
country cottage a hoard of observations to feast upon at 
leisure. 

And what effect would all this have had upon the six 
novels that Jane Austen did not write? She would not have 
written of crime, of passion, or of adventure. She would not 
have been rushed by the importunity of publishers or the 
flattery of friends into slovenliness or insincerity. But she 
would have known more. Her sense of security would have 
been shaken. Her comedy would have suffered. She would 
have trusted less (this is already perceptible in Persuasion) 
to dialogue and more to reflection to give us a knowledge of 
her characters. Those marvellous little speeches which sum 
up, in a few minutes’ chatter, all that we need in order to 
know an Admiral Croft or a Mrs. Musgrove for ever, that 
shorthand, hit-or-miss method which contains chapters of 
analysis and psychology, would have become too crude to 
hold all that she now perceived of the complexity of human 
nature. She would have devised a method, clear and 
composed as ever, but deeper and more suggestive, for 
conveying not only what people say, but what they leave 


unsaid; not only what they are, but what life is. She would 
have stood farther away from her characters, and seen 
them more as a group, less as individuals. Her satire, while 
it played less incessantly, would have been more stringent 
and severe. She would have been the forerunner of Henry 
James and of Proust — but enough. Vain are these 
speculations: the most perfect artist among women, the 
writer whose books are immortal, died “just as she was 
beginning to feel confidence in her own success”. 


Jane Austen and the Geese 


Of all writers Jane Austen is the one, so we should have 
thought, who has had the least cause to complain of her 
critics. Her chief admirers have always been those who 
write novels themselves, and from the time of Sir Walter 
Scott to the time of George Moore she has been praised 
with unusual discrimination. 

So we should have thought. But Miss Austen-Leigh’s 
book shows that we were far too sanguine. Never have we 
had before us such certain proof of the incorrigible 
stupidity of reviewers. Ever since Jane Austen became 
famous they have been hissing inanities in chorus. She did 
not like dogs; she was not fond of children; she did not care 
for England; she was indifferent to public affairs; she had 
no book learning; she was irreligious; she was alternately 
cold and coarse; she knew no one outside her family circle; 
she derived her pessimistic view of family life from 
observing the differences between her father and mother. 
Miss Austen-Leigh, whose piety is natural but whose 
concern we cannot help thinking excessive, is persuaded 
that there is some ‘misapprehension’ about Jane Austen, 
and is determined to right it by taking each of the geese 
separately and wringing his neck. Someone, properly 
anonymous and we can scarcely help thinking fabulous, has 
expressed his opinion that Jane Austen was not qualified to 
write about the English gentry. The fact is, says Miss 
Austen-Leigh, that she was descended on her father’s side 
from the Austens, who sprang, ‘like other county families, 
from the powerful Clan of the Clothiers’; on her mother’s 
from the Leighs of Addlestrop, who entertained King 
Charles. Moreover, she went to dances. She moved in good 
society. ‘Jane Austen was in every way well fitted to write of 
the lives and feelings of English gentle people.’ In that 
conclusion we entirely concur. Still the fact that you are 


well fitted to write about one set of people may be taken to 
prove that you are not well fitted to write about another. 
That profound observation is to the credit of a second 
anonymous fowl. Nor, to be candid, does Miss Austen-Leigh 
altogether succeed in silencing him. Jane Austen had, she 
assures us, opportunities for a wider knowledge of life than 
falls to the lot of most clergymen’s daughters. An uncle by 
marriage lived in India and was a friend of Warren 
Hastings. He must have written home about the trial and 
the climate. A cousin married a French nobleman whose 
head was cut off in the Revolution. She must have had 
something to say about Paris and the guillotine. One of her 
brothers made the grand tour, and two were in the Navy. It 
is, therefore, undeniable that Jane Austen might have 
‘indulged in romantic flights of fancy with India or France 
for a background’, but it is equally undeniable that Jane 
Austen never did. Yet it is difficult to deny that had she 
been not only Jane Austen but Lord Byron and Captain 
Marryat into the bargain her works might have possessed 
merits which, as it is, we cannot truthfully say that we find 
in them. 

Leaving these exalted regions of literary criticism the 
reviewers now attack her character. She was cold, they say, 
and ‘turned away from whatever was sad, unpleasant, or 
painful’. That is easily disposed of. The family archives 
contain proof that she nursed a cousin through the 
measles, and ‘attended her brother Henry, in London, in an 
illness of which he nearly died’. It is as easy from the same 
source to dispose of the malevolent assertion that she was 
the illiterate daughter of an illiterate father. When the Rev. 
George Austen left Steventon he sold five hundred books. 
The number that he must have kept is quite enough to 
prove that Jane Austen was a well read woman. As for the 
slander that her family life was unhappy, it is sufficient to 
quote the words of a cousin who was in the habit of staying 
with the Austens. ‘When among this Liberal Society, the 


simplicity, hospitality, and taste which commonly prevail in 
different families among the _ delightful vallies' of 
Switzerland ever occurs to my memory.’ The malignant and 
persistent critic still remains who says that Jane Austen 
was without morality. Indeed, it is a difficult charge to 
meet. It is not enough to quote her own statement, ‘I am 
very fond of Sherlock’s sermons.’ The testimony of 
Archbishop Whately does not convince us. Nor can we 
personally subscribe to Miss Austen-Leigh’s opinion that in 
all her works ‘one line of thought, one grace, or quality, or 
necessity... is apparent. Its name is Repentance.’ The truth 
appears to us to be much more complicated than that. 

If Miss Austen-Leigh does not throw much light upon 
that problem, she does one thing for which we are grateful 
to her. She prints some notes made by Jane at the age of 
twelve or thirteen upon the margin of Goldsmith’s History 
of England. They are slight and childish, useless, we should 
have thought, to confute the critics who hold that she was 
unemotional, unsentimental and passionless. ‘My dear Mr 
G — , I have lived long enough in the world to know that it 
is always so.’ She corrects her author amusingly. ‘Oh! Oh! 
The wretches!’ she exclaims against the Puritans. ‘Dear 
Balmerino I cannot express what I feel for you!’ she cries 
when Balmerino is executed. There is nothing more in them 
than that. Only to hear Jane Austen saying nothing in her 
natural voice when the critics have been debating whether 
she was a lady, whether she told the truth, whether she 
could read, and whether she had personal experience of 
hunting a fox is positively upsetting. We remember that 
Jane Austen wrote novels. It might be worth while for her 
critics to read them. 


Jane Austen Practising 


The summer of 1922, remarkable for public reasons in 
many ways, was privately remarkable for the extreme 
coldness of its nights. Six blankets and a quilt? A rug anda 
hot water bottle? All over England men and women went to 
bed with such words upon their lips. And then, between 
two and three in the morning, they woke with a start. 
Something serious had happened. It was stifling. It was 
portentous. Steps must be taken immediately. But what a 
frightful effort it needs in the early hours of the morning to 
throw off all one’s clothes! 

All over England for the past ten or twenty years the 
reputation of Jane Austen has been accumulating on top of 
us like these same quilts and blankets. The voices of the 
elderly and distinguished, of the clergy and _ the 
squirearchy, have droned in unison praising and petting, 
Capping quotations, telling little anecdotes, raking up little 
facts. She is the most perfect artist in English literature. 
And one of her cousins had his head cut off in the French 
Revolution. 

Did she ever go fox hunting? No, but she nursed Miss 
Gibson through the measles. Her knowledge of the upper 
middle classes was unrivalled. One of her ancestors 
entertained King Charles. Macaulay, of course, compared 
her with Shakespeare. And where is Mansfield Park? So 
they pile up the quilts and counterpanes until the comfort 
becomes oppressive. Something must be done about it. But 
what a frightful effort it needs at this time of day to shake 
off all these clothes! 

Now opportunely, in the nick of time, comes Love and 
Friendship to give us the very chance we want. Here is a 
little book written by Jane Austen long before she was the 
great Jane Austen of mythology. The Jane Austen of Love 
and Friendship was a girl of seventeen scribbling stories to 


amuse the schoolroom. One is dedicated with mock 
solemnity to her brother. Another is nearly illustrated with 
water-colour heads by her sister. Nobody (for we may leave 
Mr Chesterton to the end) has been here before us, and so 
we may really read Jane Austen by ourselves for the first 
time. 

She is a girl of seventeen writing in a country parsonage. 
And on page two, without turning a hair, out she raps 
‘natural daughter’. Yet her mother might have come in at 
that very moment. The eighteenth century, of course, still 
persisted. The little Austens had the freedom of the house 
as no other children were to have it for a century at least. 
Money and marriage would no doubt be jokes in the 
nursery as they were, much more coarsely, jokes upon the 
stage. And clever children, beginning to laugh at their 
elders, would in the year 1790 pick up the last new novel 
and make fun of its heroine. ‘Ah! what could we do but 
what we did? We sighed and fainted on the sofa.’ When 
Jane Austen read that aloud, no doubt her brothers and 
sisters took the reference to Adeline Barrett, or whoever 
was the fashionable heroine of the moment. And as the 
Austens were a large family, and Mrs Austen stitched and 
darned and lay an invalid on the sofa, her daughters, while 
still very young, were well aware that life in a country 
parsonage has little in common with life in Mrs Radcliffe’s 
novels. This is all plausible enough, and much more might 
be written in the same strain. But it has nothing whatever 
to do with Love and Friendship. For this girl of seventeen is 
not writing to amuse the schoolroom. She is not writing to 
draw a laugh from sister and brothers. She is writing for 
everybody, for nobody, for our age, for her own; she, in 
short, is writing. ‘A sensibility too tremblingly alive to every 
affliction of my Friends, my Acquaintance, and particularly 
to every affliction of my own, was my only fault, if a fault it 
could be called. Alas! how altered now! Tho’ indeed my 
own Misfortunes do not make less impression on me than 


they ever did, yet now I never feel for those of an other.’ 
The authoress of those lines had, if not a whole sitting room 
to herself, some private corner of the common parlour 
where she was allowed to write without interruption. But 
now and then, as the writing of Love and Friendship 
proceeded, a brother or a sister must have asked her what 
she was laughing at. And then Jane Austen read aloud, ‘I 
die a martyr to my grief for the loss of Augustus. One fatal 
swoon has cost me my life. Beware of Swoons, Dear 
Laura.... Run mad as often as you chuse, but do not 
faint..... And taking up her pen again she wrote, it is clear, 
as fast as she could write, and faster than she could spell, 
for the incredible adventures of Laura and Sophia popped 
into her head as quick as lightning. She was in the enviable 
position of having one page to fill and a bubbling fancy 
capable of filling half a dozen. So if she wants to dispose of 
the husband of Phillipa she decrees that he shall have one 
talent, driving, and one possession, a coach, and he shall 
drive for ever between Edinburgh and Stirling, or, for Jane 
Austen does not exaggerate, shall drive to Stirling every 
other day. And Philander and Gustavus - what shall we do 
with them? Oh, their mothers (and, by the way, no one 
knew who their fathers were - perhaps Philip Jones the 
bricklayer, and Gregory Staves the staymaker) - their 
mothers kept their fortune of nine hundred pounds in the 
table drawer. So they stole it, and wrapped it in nine 
parcels, and spent it in seven weeks and a day, and came 
home and found their mothers starved, and went upon the 
stage and acted Macbeth. Spirited, easy, full of fun, verging 
with freedom upon sheer nonsense, there can be no doubt 
that Love and Friendship makes excellent reading. But 
what is this note which never merges in the rest, which 
sounds distinctly and penetratingly all through the volume? 
It is the sound of laughter. The girl of seventeen is 
laughing, in her corner, at the world. 


Girls of seventeen are always laughing. They laugh when 
Mr Binney helps himself to salt instead of sugar. They 
almost die of laughing when old Mrs Tomkins sits down 
upon the cat. But they are crying the moment after. They 
have no fixed point from which they see that there is 
something eternally laughable in human nature. They do 
not know that wherever they go and however long they live 
they will always find Lady Grevilles snubbing poor Marias 
at a dance. But Jane Austen knew it. That is one reason why 
she is so impersonal and remains for ever so inscrutable. 
One of those fairies who are said to attend with their gifts 
upon cradles must have taken her on a flight through the 
air directly she was born. And when she was laid in her 
cradle again she knew what the world looked like. She had 
chosen her kingdom. She had agreed that if she might rule 
over that territory she would covet no other. Thus at 
seventeen she had few illusions about other people and 
none about herself. Whatever she writes is finished and 
turned and set in its relation to the universe like a work of 
art. When Jane Austen, the writer, wrote down, in the most 
remarkable sketch in the book, a little of Lady Greville’s 
conversation, there is no trace of anger at the snub which 
Jane Austen, the clergyman’s daughter, no doubt once 
received. Her gaze passes straight to the mark, and 
somehow we know precisely where, upon the map of 
human nature, that mark is. We know because Jane Austen 
kept to her compact; she never trespassed beyond her 
boundaries. Never, even at the emotional age of seventeen, 
did she round upon herself in shame, and obliterate a 
sarcasm in a spasm of compassion, or blur an outline in a 
mist of rhapsody. Spasms and rhapsodies, she seems to 
have said, end here. And the boundary line is perfectly 
distinct. But she does not deny that moons and mountains 
and castles exist - on the other side. She has even one 
romance of her own. It is for the Queen of Scots. She really 
admired her very much. ‘One of the first characters in the 


World,’ she called her, ‘a bewitching Princess whose only 
friend was then the Duke of Norfolk, and whose only ones 
now Mr Whitaker, Mrs Lefroy, Mrs Knight and myself.’ With 
these words the passion is neatly circumscribed, and 
rounded with a laugh. It is amusing to remember how the 
young Brontes wrote, not so very much later, about the 
Duke of Wellington. 

It may be that we are reading too much into these scraps 
and scribbles. We are still under the influence of the quilts 
and counterpanes. But just as we determine to shake 
ourselves free - and, after all, she was a limited, tart, rather 
conventional woman for all her genius - we hear a snatch of 
music. ‘Yet truth being I think very excusable in an 
historian.’ And again, ‘She was nothing more than a mere 
good tempered, civil, and obliging young woman; as such 
we could scarcely dislike her - she was only an object of 
contempt.’ And yet again, ‘... for what could be expected 
from a man who possessed not the smallest atom of 
sensibility, who scarcely knew the meaning of sympathy, 
and who actually snored’. She is only humming a tune 
beneath her breath, trying over a few bars of the music for 
Pride and Prejudice and Emma. But we know that there is 
no one else who can sing like that. She need not raise her 
voice. Every syllable comes quite distinctly through the 
gates of time. And whatever they may say about her genius 
and her cousins and Mansfield Park we are content to listen 
all day long to Jane Austen practising. 
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A Memoir of Jane Austen was written by Austen’s nephew 
James Edward Austen-Leigh in the late 1860’s and first 
published in 1870 by Richard Bentley and Son. Austen- 
Leigh released a second edition in 1871, which included 
Lady Susan and fragments of the author’s uncompleted 
works. Although Austen-Leigh was the predominant 
architect in orchestrating the biography, he received 
considerable contributions from others. He was particularly 
helped by his half-sister Anna Lefroy, his younger sister 
Caroline Austen and his cousin Cassey Esten. There had 
been an increasing interest in Austen and her works in 
recent years and the family were uneasy about the prospect 
of an outsider deciding to write a biography on her. There 
was an aspect of attempting to censure information about 
the author as much as revealing important facets of her 
life. The family engaged in disagreements over whether 
there should be any mention or allusions to any romantic 
entanglements. The absence of certain unflattering details 
pertaining to members of the Austen family is not 
surprising; it was fairly customary in nineteenth century 
biographies to exclude certain information for the sake of 
discretion. 

The release of the work immediately prompted great 
interest in Austen’s work, which had previously been read 
only by the elite. The publication of the Memoir resulted in 
a reissue of Austen’s novels, including a popular edition by 
Routledge. The memoir also had a significant critical 
impact on how Austen’s character was_ perceived, 
popularising the image of the dear old aunt who only wrote 
when she was not busily employed in her domestic duties 


and responsibilities as a daughter, aunt and sister. This 
image of Austen sat alongside non-political readings of her 
work until the mid to late twentieth century, when a more 
nuanced and complex reading of the author, her life and 
her works emerged. 
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James Edward Austen-Leigh, the author’s nephew and first biographer 


PREFACE. 


The Memoir of my Aunt, Jane Austen, has been received 
with more favour than I had ventured to expect. The 
notices taken of it in the periodical press, as well as letters 
addressed to me by many with whom I am not personally 
acquainted, show that an unabated interest is still taken in 
every particular that can be told about her. I am thus 
encouraged not only to offer a Second Edition of the 
Memoir, but also to enlarge it with some additional matter 
which I might have scrupled to intrude on the public if they 
had not thus seemed to call for it. In the present Edition, 
the narrative is somewhat enlarged, and a few more letters 
are added; with a short specimen of her childish stories. 
The cancelled chapter of ‘Persuasion’ is given, in 
compliance with wishes both publicly and _ privately 
expressed. A fragment of a story entitled “The Watsons’ is 
printed; p. iii and extracts are given from a novel which she 
had begun a few months before her death; but the chief 
addition is a short tale never before published, called ‘Lady 
Susan.’ I regret that the little which I have been able to add 
could not appear in my First Edition; as much of it was 
either unknown to me, or not at my command, when I first 
published; and I hope that I may claim some indulgent 
allowance for the difficulty of recovering little facts and 
feelings which had been merged half a century deep in 
oblivion. 
November 17, 1870. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introductory Remarks — Birth of Jane Austen — Her Family Connections — 
Their Influence on her Writings. 


More than half a century has passed away since I, the 
youngest of the mourners, attended the funeral of my dear 
aunt Jane in Winchester Cathedral; and now, in my old age, 
I am asked whether my memory will serve to rescue from 
oblivion any events of her life or any traits of her character 
to satisfy the enquiries of a generation of readers who have 
been born since she died. Of events her life was singularly 
barren: few changes and no great crisis ever broke the 
smooth current of its course. Even her fame may be said to 
have been posthumous: it did not attain to any vigorous life 
till she had ceased to exist. Her talents did not introduce 
her to the notice of other writers, or connect her with the 
literary world, or in any degree pierce through the 
obscurity of her domestic retirement. I have therefore 
scarcely any materials for a detailed life of my aunt; but I 
have a distinct recollection of her person and character; 
and perhaps many may take an interest in a delineation, if 
any such can be drawn, of that prolific mind whence sprung 
the Dashwoods and _ Bennets, the Bertrams' and 
Woodhouses, the Thorpes and Musgroves, who have been 
admitted as familiar guests to the firesides of so many 
families, and are known there as individually and intimately 
as if they were living neighbours. Many may care to know 
whether the moral rectitude, the correct taste, and the 
warm affections with which she invested her _ ideal 
characters, were really existing in the native source 
whence those ideas flowed, and were actually exhibited by 
her in the various relations of life. I can indeed bear 
witness that there was scarcely a charm in her most 
delightful characters that was not a true reflection of her 


own sweet temper and loving heart. I was young when we 
lost her; but the impressions made on the young are deep, 
and though in the course of fifty years I have forgotten 
much, I have not forgotten that ‘Aunt Jane’ was the delight 
of all her nephews and nieces. We did not think of her as 
being clever, still less as being famous; but we valued her 
as one always kind, sympathising, and amusing. To all this I 
am a living witness, but whether I can sketch out such a 
faint outline of this excellence as shall be perceptible to 
others may be reasonably doubted. Aided, however, by a 
few survivors who knew her, I will not refuse to make the 
attempt. I am the more inclined to undertake the task from 
a conviction that, however little I may have to tell, no one 
else is left who could tell so much of her. 

Jane Austen was born on December 16, 1775, at the 
Parsonage House of Steventon in Hampshire. Her father, 
the Rev. George Austen, was of a family long established in 
the neighbourhood of Tenterden and Sevenoaks in Kent. I 
believe that early in the seventeenth century they were 
clothiers. Hasted, in his history of Kent, says: ‘The clothing 
business was exercised by persons who possessed most of 
the landed property in the Weald, insomuch that almost all 
the ancient families of these parts, now of large estates and 
genteel rank in life, and some of them ennobled by titles, 
are sprung from ancestors who have used this great staple 
manufacture, now almost unknown here.’ In his list of these 
families Hasted places the Austens, and he adds that these 
clothiers ‘were usually called the Gray Coats of Kent; and 
were a body so numerous and united that at county 
elections whoever had their vote and interest was almost 
certain of being elected.’ The family still retains a badge of 
this origin; for their livery is of that peculiar mixture of 
light blue and white called Kentish gray, which forms the 
facings of the Kentish militia. 

Mr. George Austen had lost both his parents before he 
was nine years old. He inherited no property from them; 


but was happy in having a kind uncle, Mr. Francis Austen, a 
successful lawyer at Tunbridge, the ancestor of the Austens 
of Kippington, who, though he had children of his own, yet 
made liberal provision for his orphan nephew. The boy 
received a good education at Tunbridge School, whence he 
obtained a scholarship, and subsequently a fellowship, at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. In 1764 he came into possession 
of the two adjoining Rectories of Deane and Steventon in 
Hampshire; the former purchased for him by his generous 
uncle Francis, the latter given by his cousin Mr. Knight. 
This was no very gross case of plurality, according to the 
ideas of that time, for the two villages were little more than 
a mile apart, and their united populations scarcely 
amounted to three hundred. In the same year he married 
Cassandra, youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, of 
the family of Leighs of Warwickshire, who, having been a 
fellow of All Souls, held the College living of Harpsden, 
near Henley-upon-Thames. Mr. Thomas Leigh was a 
younger brother of Dr. Theophilus Leigh, a personage well 
known at Oxford in his day, and his day was not a short one, 
for he lived to be ninety, and held the Mastership of Balliol 
College for above half a century. He was a man more 
famous for his sayings than his doings, overflowing with 
puns and witticisms and sharp retorts; but his most serious 
joke was his practical one of living much longer than had 
been expected or intended. He was a fellow of Corpus, and 
the story is that the Balliol men, unable to agree in electing 
one of their own number to the Mastership, chose him, 
partly under the idea that he was in weak health and likely 
soon to cause another vacancy. It was afterwards said that 
his long incumbency had been a judgment on the Society 
for having elected an Out-College Man. I imagine that the 
front of Balliol towards Broad Street which has recently 
been pulled down must have been built, or at least 
restored, while he was Master, for the Leigh arms were 
placed under the cornice at the corner nearest to Trinity 


gates. The beautiful building lately erected has destroyed 
this record, and thus ‘monuments themselves memorials 
need.’ 

His fame for witty and agreeable conversation extended 
beyond the bounds of the University. Mrs. Thrale, in a letter 
to Dr. Johnson, writes thus: ‘Are you acquainted with Dr. 
Leigh, the Master of Balliol College, and are you not 
delighted with his gaiety of manners and youthful vivacity, 
now that he is eighty-six years of age? I never heard a more 
perfect or excellent pun than his, when some one told him 
how, in a late dispute among the Privy Councillors, the Lord 
Chancellor struck the table with such violence that he split 
it. “No, no, no,” replied the Master; “I can hardly persuade 
myself that he split the table, though I believe he divided 
the Board.” ‘ 

Some of his sayings of course survive in family tradition. 
He was once calling on a gentleman notorious for never 
opening a book, who took him into a room overlooking the 
Bath Road, which was then a great thoroughfare for 
travellers of every class, saying rather pompously, ‘This, 
Doctor, I call my study.’ The Doctor, glancing his eye round 
the room, in which no books were to be seen, replied, ‘And 
very well named too, sir, for you know Pope tells us, “The 
proper study of mankind is Man.”‘ When my father went to 
Oxford he was honoured with an invitation to dine with this 
dignified cousin. Being a raw ~ undergraduate, 
unaccustomed to the habits of the University, he was about 
to take off his gown, as if it were a great coat, when the old 
man, then considerably turned eighty, said, with a grim 
smile, ‘Young man, you need not strip: we are not going to 
fight.’ This humour remained in him so strongly to the last 
that he might almost have supplied Pope with another 
instance of ‘the ruling passion strong in death,’ for only 
three days before he expired, being told that an old 
acquaintance was lately married, having recovered from a 
long illness by eating eggs, and that the wits said that he 


had been egged on to matrimony, he immediately trumped 
the joke, saying, “Then may the yoke sit easy on him.’ I do 
not know from what common ancestor the Master of Balliol 
and his great-niece Jane Austen, with some others of the 
family, may have derived the keen sense of humour which 
they certainly possessed. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Austen resided first at Deane, but 
removed in 1771 to Steventon, which was their residence 
for about thirty years. They commenced their married life 
with the charge of a little child, a son of the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, who had been committed to the care of 
Mr. Austen before his marriage, probably through the 
influence of his sister, Mrs. Hancock, whose husband at 
that time held some office under Hastings in India. Mr. 
Gleig, in his ‘Life of Hastings,’ says that his son George, the 
offspring of his first marriage, was sent to England in 1761 
for his education, but that he had never been able to 
ascertain to whom this precious charge was entrusted, nor 
what became of him. I am able to state, from family 
tradition, that he died young, of what was then called 
putrid sore throat; and that Mrs. Austen had become so 
much attached to him that she always declared that his 
death had been as great a grief to her as if he had been a 
child of her own. 

About this time, the grandfather of Mary Russell Mitford, 
Dr. Russell, was Rector of the adjoining parish of Ashe; so 
that the parents of two popular female writers must have 
been intimately acquainted with each other. 

As my subject carries me back about a hundred years, it 
will afford occasions for observing many changes gradually 
effected in the manners and habits of society, which I may 
think it worth while to mention. They may be little things, 
but time gives a certain importance even to trifles, as it 
imparts a peculiar flavour to wine. The most ordinary 
articles of domestic life are looked on with some interest, if 
they are brought to light after being long buried; and we 


feel a natural curiosity to know what was done and said by 
our forefathers, even though it may be nothing wiser or 
better than what we are daily doing or saying ourselves. 
Some of this generation may be little aware how many 
conveniences, now considered to be necessaries and 
matters of course, were unknown to their grandfathers and 
grandmothers. The lane between Deane and Steventon has 
long been as smooth as the best turnpike road; but when 
the family removed from the one residence to the other in 
1771, it was a mere cart track, so cut up by deep ruts as to 
be impassable for a light carriage. Mrs. Austen, who was 
not then in strong health, performed the short journey on a 
feather-bed, placed upon some soft articles of furniture in 
the waggon which held their household goods. In those 
days it was not unusual to set men to work with shovel and 
pickaxe to fill up ruts and holes in roads seldom used by 
Carriages, on such special occasions as a funeral or a 
wedding. Ignorance and coarseness of language also were 
still lingering even upon higher levels of society than might 
have been expected to retain such mists. About this time, a 
neighbouring squire, a man of many acres, referred the 
following difficulty to Mr. Austen’s decision: ‘You know all 
about these sort of things. Do tell us. Is Paris in France, or 
France in Paris? for my wife has been disputing with me 
about it... The same _ gentleman, narrating some 
conversation which he had heard between the rector and 
his wife, represented the latter as beginning her reply to 
her husband with a round oath; and when his daughter 
called him to task, reminding him that Mrs. Austen never 
swore, he replied, ‘Now, Betty, why do you pull me up for 
nothing? that’s neither here nor there; you know very well 
that’s only my way of telling the story.’ Attention has lately 
been called by a celebrated writer to the inferiority of the 
clergy to the laity of England two centuries ago. The charge 
no doubt is true, if the rural clergy are to be compared with 
that higher section of country gentlemen who went into 


parliament, and mixed in London society, and took the lead 
in their several counties; but it might be found less true if 
they were to be compared, as in all fairness they ought to 
be, with that lower section with whom they usually 
associated. The smaller landed proprietors, who seldom 
went farther from home than their county town, from the 
squire with his thousand acres to the yeoman who 
cultivated his hereditary property of one or two hundred, 
then formed a numerous class — each the aristocrat of his 
own parish; and there was probably a greater difference in 
manners and refinement between this class and that 
immediately above them than could now be found between 
any two persons who rank as gentlemen. For in the 
progress of civilisation, though all orders may make some 
progress, yet it is most perceptible in the lower. It is a 
process of ‘levelling up;’ the rear rank ‘dressing up,’ as it 
were, Close to the front rank. When Hamlet mentions, as 
something which he had ‘for three years taken note of,’ that 
‘the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier,’ it was probably intended by Shakspeare as a 
satire on his own times; but it expressed a principle which 
is working at all times in which society makes any progress. 
I believe that a century ago the improvement in most 
country parishes began with the clergy; and that in those 
days a rector who chanced to be a gentleman and a scholar 
found himself superior to his chief parishioners in 
information and manners, and became a sort of centre of 
refinement and politeness. 

Mr. Austen was a remarkably good-looking man, both in 
his youth and his old age. During his year of office at 
Oxford he had been called the ‘handsome Proctor;’ and at 
Bath, when more than seventy years old, he attracted 
observation by his fine features and abundance of snow- 
white hair. Being a good scholar he was able to prepare two 
of his sons for the University, and to direct the studies of 


his other children, whether sons or daughters, as well as to 
increase his income by taking pupils. 

In Mrs. Austen also was to be found the germ of much of 
the ability which was concentrated in Jane, but of which 
others of her children had a share. She united strong 
common sense with a lively imagination, and often 
expressed herself, both in writing and in conversation, with 
epigrammatic force and point. She lived, like many of her 
family, to an advanced age. During the last years of her life 
she endured continual pain, not only patiently but with 
characteristic cheerfulness. She once said to me, ‘Ah, my 
dear, you find me just where you left me — on the sofa. I 
sometimes think that God Almighty must have forgotten 
me; but I dare say He will come for me in His own good 
time.’ She died and was buried at Chawton, January 1827, 
aged eighty-eight. 
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Her own family were so much, and the rest of the world so 
little, to Jane Austen, that some brief mention of her 
brothers and sister is necessary in order to give any idea of 
the objects which principally occupied her thoughts and 
filled her heart, especially as some of them, from their 
characters or professions in life, may be supposed to have 
had more or less influence on her writings: though I feel 
some reluctance in bringing before public notice persons 
and circumstances essentially private. 

Her eldest brother James, my own father, had, when a 
very young man, at St. John’s College, Oxford, been the 
originator and chief supporter of a periodical paper called 
‘The Loiterer,’ written somewhat on the plan of the 
‘Spectator’ and its successors, but nearly confined to 
subjects connected with the University. In after life he used 
to speak very slightingly of this early work, which he had 
the better right to do, as, whatever may have been the 


degree of their merits, the best papers had certainly been 
written by himself. He was well read in English literature, 
had a correct taste, and wrote readily and happily, both in 
prose and verse. He was more than ten years older than 
Jane, and had, I believe, a large share in directing her 
reading and forming her taste. 

Her second brother, Edward, had been a good deal 
separated from the rest of the family, as he was early 
adopted by his cousin, Mr. Knight, of Godmersham Park in 
Kent and Chawton House in Hampshire; and finally came 
into possession both of the property and the name. But 
though a good deal separated in childhood, they were much 
together in after life, and Jane gave a large share of her 
affections to him and his children. Mr. Knight was not only 
a very amiable man, kind and indulgent to all connected 
with him, but possessed also a spirit of fun and liveliness, 
which made him especially delightful to all young people. 

Her third brother, Henry, had great conversational 
powers, and inherited from his father an eager and 
Sanguine disposition. He was aé very. entertaining 
companion, but had perhaps less steadiness of purpose, 
certainly less success in life, than his brothers. He became 
a clergyman when middle-aged; and an allusion to his 
sermons will be found in one of Jane’s letters. At one time 
he resided in London, and was useful in transacting his 
sister’s business with her publishers. 

Her two youngest brothers, Francis and Charles, were 
sailors during that glorious period of the British navy which 
comprises the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, when it was impossible for an officer to be 
almost always afloat, as these brothers were, without 
seeing service which, in these days, would be considered 
distinguished. Accordingly, they were continually engaged 
in actions of more or less importance, and sometimes 
gained promotion by their success. Both rose to the rank of 
Admiral, and carried out their flags to distant stations. 


Francis lived to attain the very summit of his profession, 
having died, in his ninety-third year, G.C.B. and Senior 
Admiral of the Fleet, in 1865. He possessed great firmness 
of character, with a strong sense of duty, whether due from 
himself to others, or from others to himself. He was 
consequently a strict disciplinarian; but, as he was a very 
religious man, it was remarked of him (for in those days, at 
least, it was remarkable) that he maintained this discipline 
without ever uttering an oath or permitting one in his 
presence. On one occasion, when ashore in a seaside town, 
he was spoken of as ‘the officer who kneeled at church;’ a 
custom which now happily would not be thought peculiar. 

Charles was generally serving in frigates or sloops; 
blockading harbours, driving the ships of the enemy 
ashore, boarding gun-boats, and frequently making small 
prizes. At one time he was absent from England on such 
services for seven years together. In later life he 
commanded the Bellerophon, at the bombardment of St. 
Jean d’Acre in 1840. In 1850 he went out in the Hastings, in 
command of the East India and China station, but on the 
breaking out of the Burmese war he transferred his flag to 
a steam sloop, for the purpose of getting up the shallow 
waters of the Irrawaddy, on board of which he died of 
cholera in 1852, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. His 
sweet temper and affectionate disposition, in which he 
resembled his sister Jane, had secured to him an unusual 
portion of attachment, not only from his own family, but 
from all the officers and common sailors who served under 
him. One who was with him at his death has left this record 
of him: ‘Our good Admiral won the hearts of all by his 
gentleness and kindness while he was struggling with 
disease, and endeavouring to do his duty as Commander-in- 
chief of the British naval forces in these waters. His death 
was a great grief to the whole fleet. I know that I cried 
bitterly when I found he was dead.’ The Order in Council of 
the Governor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie, expresses 


‘admiration of the staunch high © spirit’ which, 
notwithstanding his age and previous sufferings, had led 
the Admiral to take his part in the trying service which has 
closed his career.’ 

These two brothers have been dwelt on longer than the 
others because their honourable career accounts for Jane 
Austen’s partiality for the Navy, as well as for the readiness 
and accuracy with which she wrote about it. She was 
always very careful not to meddle with matters which she 
did not thoroughly understand. She never touched upon 
politics, law, or medicine, subjects which some _ novel 
writers have ventured on rather too boldly, and have 
treated, perhaps, with more brilliancy than accuracy. But 
with ships and sailors she felt herself at home, or at least 
could always trust to a brotherly critic to keep her right. I 
believe that no flaw has ever been found in her seamanship 
either in ‘Mansfield Park’ or in ‘Persuasion.’ 

But dearest of all to the heart of Jane was her sister 
Cassandra, about three years her senior. Their sisterly 
affection for each other could scarcely be exceeded. 
Perhaps it began on Jane’s side with the feeling of 
deference natural to a loving child towards a kind elder 
sister. Something of this feeling always remained; and even 
in the maturity of her powers, and in the enjoyment of 
increasing success, she would still speak of Cassandra as of 
one wiser and better than herself. In childhood, when the 
elder was sent to the school of a Mrs. Latournelle, in the 
Forbury at Reading, the younger went with her, not 
because she was thought old enough to profit much by the 
instruction there imparted, but because she would have 
been miserable without her sister; her mother observing 
that ‘if Cassandra were going to have her head cut off, Jane 
would insist on sharing her fate.’ This attachment was 
never interrupted or weakened. They lived in the same 
home, and shared the same bed-room, till separated by 
death. They were not exactly alike. Cassandra’s was the 


colder and calmer disposition; she was always prudent and 
well judging, but with less outward demonstration of 
feeling and less sunniness of temper than Jane possessed. 
It was remarked in her family that ‘Cassandra had the 
merit of having her temper always under command, but 
that Jane had the happiness of a temper that never 
required to be commanded.’ When ‘Sense and Sensibility’ 
came out, some persons, who knew the family slightly, 
surmised that the two elder Miss Dashwoods were intended 
by the author for her sister and herself; but this could not 
be the case. Cassandra’s character might indeed represent 
the ‘sense’ of Elinor, but Jane’s had little in common with 
the ‘sensibility of Marianne. The young woman who, before 
the age of twenty, could so clearly discern the failings of 
Marianne Dashwood, could hardly have been subject to 
them herself. 

This was the small circle, continually enlarged, however, 
by the increasing families of four of her brothers, within 
which Jane Austen found her wholesome pleasures, duties, 
and interests, and beyond which she went very little into 
society during the last ten years of her life. There was so 
much that was agreeable and attractive in this family party 
that its members may be excused if they were inclined to 
live somewhat too exclusively within it. They might see in 
each other much to love and esteem, and something to 
admire. The family talk had abundance of spirit and 
vivacity, and was never troubled by disagreements even in 
little matters, for it was not their habit to dispute or argue 
with each other: above all, there was strong family 
affection and firm union, never to be broken but by death. 
It cannot be doubted that all this had its influence on the 
author in the construction of her stories, in which a family 
party usually supplies the narrow stage, while the interest 
is made to revolve round a few actors. 

It will be seen also that though her circle of society was 
small, yet she found in her neighbourhood persons of good 


taste and cultivated minds. Her acquaintance, in fact, 
constituted the very class from which she took her 
imaginary characters, ranging from the member of 
parliament, or large landed proprietor, to the young curate 
or younger midshipman of equally good family; and I think 
that the influence of these early associations may be traced 
in her writings, especially in two particulars. First, that she 
is entirely free from the vulgarity, which is so offensive in 
some novels, of dwelling on the outward appendages of 
wealth or rank, as if they were things to which the writer 
was unaccustomed; and, secondly, that she deals as little 
with very low as with very high stations in life. She does 
not go lower than the Miss Steeles, Mrs. Elton, and John 
Thorpe, people of bad taste and underbred manners, such 
as are actually found sometimes mingling with better 
society. She has nothing resembling the Brangtons, or Mr. 
Dubster and his friend Tom Hicks, with whom Madame 
D’Arblay loved to season her stories, and to produce 
striking contrasts to her well bred characters. 





STEVENTON TARSONAGE 


CHAPTER II. 


Description of Steventon — Life at Steventon — Changes of Habits and 
Customs in the last Century. 


As the first twenty-five years, more than half of the brief 
life of Jane Austen, were spent in the parsonage of 
Steventon, some description of that place ought to be 
given. Steventon is a small rural village upon the chalk hills 
of north Hants, situated in a winding valley about seven 
miles from Basingstoke. The South-Western railway crosses 
it by a short embankment, and, as it curves round, presents 
a good view of it on the left hand to those who are 
travelling down the line, about three miles before entering 
the tunnel under Popham Beacon. It may be known to some 
sportsmen, as lying in one of the best portions of the Vine 
Hunt. It is certainly not a picturesque country; it presents 
no grand or extensive views; but the features are small 
rather than plain. The surface continually swells and sinks, 
but the hills are not bold, nor the valleys deep; and though 
it is sufficiently well clothed with woods and hedgerows, 
yet the poverty of the soil in most places prevents the 
timber from attaining a large size. Still it has its beauties. 
The lanes wind along in a natural curve, continually fringed 
with irregular borders of native turf, and lead to pleasant 
nooks and corners. One who knew and loved it well very 
happily expressed its quiet charms, when he wrote 


True taste is not fastidious, nor rejects, 
Because they may not come within the rule 

Of composition pure and picturesque, 
Unnumbered simple scenes which fill the leaves 
Of Nature’s sketch book. 


Of this somewhat tame country, Steventon, from the fall 
of the ground, and the abundance of its timber, is certainly 
one of the prettiest spots; yet one cannot be surprised that, 
when Jane’s mother, a little before her marriage, was 
shown the scenery of her future home, she should have 
thought it unattractive, compared with the broad river, the 
rich valley, and the noble hills which she had been 
accustomed to behold at her native home near Henley- 
upon-Thames. 

The house itself stood in a shallow valley, surrounded by 
sloping meadows, well sprinkled with elm trees, at the end 
of a small village of cottages, each well provided with a 
garden, scattered about prettily on either side of the road. 
It was sufficiently commodious to hold pupils in addition to 
a growing family, and was in those times considered to be 
above the average of parsonages; but the rooms were 
finished with less elegance than would now be found in the 
most ordinary dwellings. No cornice marked the junction of 
wall and ceiling; while the beams which supported the 
upper floors projected into the rooms below in all their 
naked simplicity, covered only by a coat of paint or 
whitewash: accordingly it has since been considered 
unworthy of being the Rectory house of a family living, and 
about forty-five years ago it was pulled down for the 
purpose of erecting a new house in a far better situation on 
the opposite side of the valley. 

North of the house, the road from Deane to Popham Lane 
ran at a sufficient distance from the front to allow a 
carriage drive, through turf and trees. On the south side 
the ground rose gently, and was occupied by one of those 
old-fashioned gardens in which vegetables and flowers are 
combined, flanked and protected on the east by one of the 
thatched mud walls common in that country, and 
overshadowed by fine elms. Along the upper or southern 
side of this garden, ran a terrace of the finest turf, which 
must have been in the writer’s thoughts when she 


described Catharine Morland’s childish delight in ‘rolling 
down the green slope at the back of the house.’ 

But the chief beauty of Steventon consisted in its 
hedgerows. A hedgerow, in that country, does not mean a 
thin formal line of quickset, but an irregular border of 
copse-wood and timber, often wide enough to contain 
within it a winding footpath, or a rough cart track. Under 
its shelter the earliest primroses, anemones, and wild 
hyacinths were to be found; sometimes, the first bird’s- 
nest; and, now and then, the unwelcome adder. Two such 
hedgerows radiated, as it were, from the parsonage 
garden. One, a continuation of the turf terrace, proceeded 
westward, forming the southern boundary of the home 
meadows; and was formed into a rustic shrubbery, with 
occasional seats, entitled “The Wood Walk.’ The other ran 
straight up the hill, under the name of ‘The Church Walk,’ 
because it led to the parish church, as well as to a fine old 
manor-house, of Henry VIII.’s time, occupied by a family 
named Digweed, who have for more than a century rented 
it, together with the chief farm in the parish. The church 
itself — I speak of it as it then was, before the 
improvements made by the present rector — 


A little spireless fane, 
Just seen above the woody lane, 


might have appeared mean and uninteresting to an 
ordinary observer; but the adept in church architecture 
would have known that it must have stood there some 
seven centuries, and would have found beauty in the very 
narrow early English windows, as well as in the general 
proportions of its little chancel; while its solitary position, 
far from the hum of the village, and within sight of no 
habitation, except a glimpse of the gray manor-house 
through its circling screen of sycamores, has in it 
something solemn and appropriate to the last resting-place 


of the silent dead. Sweet violets, both purple and white, 
grow in abundance beneath its south wall. One may 
imagine for how many centuries the ancestors of those 
little flowers have occupied that undisturbed, sunny nook, 
and may think how few living families can boast of as 
ancient a tenure of their land. Large elms protrude their 
rough branches; old hawthorns shed their annual blossoms 
over the graves; and the hollow yew-tree must be at least 
coeval with the church. 





STEVESTON MANOR HOUSE 


But whatever may be the beauties or defects of the 
surrounding scenery, this was the residence of Jane Austen 
for twenty-five years. This was the cradle of her genius. 
These were the first objects which inspired her young heart 
with a sense of the beauties of nature. In strolls along those 
wood-walks, thick-coming fancies rose in her mind, and 
gradually assumed the forms in which they came forth to 
the world. In that simple church she brought them all into 


subjection to the piety which ruled her in life, and 
supported her in death. 

The home at Steventon must have been, for many years, 
a pleasant and prosperous one. The family was unbroken by 
death, and seldom visited by sorrow. Their situation had 
some peculiar advantages beyond those of ordinary 
rectories. Steventon was a family living. Mr. Knight, the 
patron, was also proprietor of nearly the whole parish. He 
never resided there, and consequently the rector and his 
children came to be regarded in the neighbourhood as a 
kind of representatives of the family. They shared with the 
principal tenant the command of an excellent manor, and 
enjoyed, in this reflected way, some of the consideration 
usually awarded to landed proprietors. They were not rich, 
but, aided by Mr. Austen’s powers of teaching, they had 
enough to afford a good education to their sons and 
daughters, to mix in the best society of the neighbourhood, 
and to exercise a liberal hospitality to their own relations 
and friends. A carriage and a pair of horses were kept. This 
might imply a higher style of living in our days than it did in 
theirs. There were then no assessed taxes. The carriage, 
once bought, entailed little further expense; and the horses 
probably, like Mr. Bennet’s, were often employed on farm 
work. Moreover, it should be remembered that a pair of 
horses in those days were almost necessary, if ladies were 
to move about at all; for neither the condition of the roads 
nor the style of carriage-building admitted of any 
comfortable vehicle being drawn by a single horse. When 
one looks at the few specimens still remaining of coach- 
building in the last century, it strikes one that the chief 
object of the builders must have been to combine the 
greatest possible weight with the least possible amount of 
accommodation. 

The family lived in close intimacy with two cousins, 
Edward and Jane Cooper, the children of Mrs. Austen’s 
eldest sister, and Dr. Cooper, the vicar of Sonning, near 


Reading. The Coopers lived for some years at Bath, which 
seems to have been much frequented in those days by 
clergymen retiring from work. I believe that Cassandra and 
Jane sometimes visited them there, and that Jane thus 
acquired the intimate knowledge of the topography and 
customs of Bath, which enabled her to write ‘Northanger 
Abbey’ long before she resided there herself. After the 
death of their own parents, the two young Coopers paid 
long visits at Steventon. Edward Cooper did not live 
undistinguished. When an undergraduate at Oxford, he 
gained the prize for Latin hexameters on ‘Hortus Anglicus’ 
in 1791; and in later life he was known by a work on 
prophecy, called “The Crisis,’ and _ other religious 
publications, especially for several volumes of Sermons, 
much preached in many pulpits in my youth. Jane Cooper 
was married from her uncle’s house at Steventon, to 
Captain, afterwards Sir Thomas Williams, under whom 
Charles Austen served in several ships. She was a dear 
friend of her namesake, but was fated to become a cause of 
great sorrow to her, for a few years after the marriage she 
was suddenly killed by an accident to her carriage. 

There was another cousin closely associated with them at 
Steventon, who must have introduced greater variety into 
the family circle. This was the daughter of Mr. Austen’s 
only sister, Mrs. Hancock. This cousin had been educated in 
Paris, and married to a Count de Feuillade, of whom I know 
little more than that he perished by the guillotine during 
the French Revolution. Perhaps his chief offence was his 
rank; but it was said that the charge of ‘incivism,’ under 
which he suffered, rested on the fact of his having laid 
down some arable land into pasture — a sure sign of his 
intention to embarrass the Republican Government by 
producing a famine! His wife escaped through dangers and 
difficulties to England, was received for some time into her 
uncle’s family, and finally married her cousin Henry Austen. 
During the short peace of Amiens, she and her second 


husband went to France, in the hope of recovering some of 
the Count’s property, and there narrowly escaped being 
included amongst the détenus. Orders had been given by 
Buonaparte’s government to detain all English travellers, 
but at the post-houses Mrs. Henry Austen gave the 
necessary orders herself, and her French was so perfect 
that she passed everywhere for a native, and her husband 
escaped under this protection. 

She was a clever woman, and highly accomplished, after 
the French rather than the English mode; and in those 
days, when intercourse with the Continent was long 
interrupted by war, such an element in the society of a 
country parsonage must have been a rare acquisition. The 
sisters may have been more indebted to this cousin than to 
Mrs. La ‘Tournelle’s teaching for the considerable 
knowledge of French which they possessed. She also took 
the principal parts in the private theatricals in which the 
family several times indulged, having their summer theatre 
in the barn, and their winter one within the narrow limits of 
the dining-room, where the number of the audience must 
have been very limited. On these occasions, the prologues 
and epilogues were written by Jane’s eldest brother, and 
some of them are very vigorous and amusing. Jane was only 
twelve years old at the time of the earliest of these 
representations, and not more than fifteen when the last 
took place. She was, however, an early observer, and it may 
be reasonably supposed that some of the incidents and 
feelings which are so vividly painted in the Mansfield Park 
theatricals are due to her recollections of these 
entertainments. 

Some time before they left Steventon, one great affliction 
came upon the family. Cassandra was engaged to be 
married to a young clergyman. He had not sufficient private 
fortune to permit an immediate union; but the engagement 
was not likely to be a hopeless or a protracted one, for he 
had a prospect of early preferment from a nobleman with 


whom he was connected both by birth and by personal 
friendship. He accompanied this friend to the West Indies, 
as chaplain to his regiment, and there died of yellow fever, 
to the great concern of his friend and patron, who 
afterwards declared that, if he had known of the 
engagement, he would not have permitted him to go out to 
such a climate. This little domestic tragedy caused great 
and lasting grief to the principal sufferer, and could not but 
cast a gloom over the whole party. The sympathy of Jane 
was probably, from her age, and her peculiar attachment to 
her sister, the deepest of all. 

Of Jane herself I know of no such definite tale of love to 
relate. Her reviewer in the ‘Quarterly’ of January 1821 
observes, concerning the attachment of Fanny Price to 
Edmund Bertram: ‘The silence in which this passion is 
cherished, the slender hopes and enjoyments by which it is 
fed, the restlessness and jealousy with which it fills a mind 
naturally active, contented, and unsuspicious, the manner 
in which it tinges every event, and every reflection, are 
painted with a vividness and a detail of which we can 
scarcely conceive any one but a female, and we should 
almost add, a female writing from recollection, capable.’ 
This conjecture, however probable, was wide of the mark. 
The picture was drawn from the intuitive perceptions of 
genius, not from personal experience. In no circumstance 
of her life was there any similarity between herself and her 
heroine in ‘Mansfield Park.’ She did not indeed pass 
through life without being the object of warm affection. In 
her youth she had declined the addresses of a gentleman 
who had the recommendations of good character, and 
connections, and position in life, of everything, in fact, 
except the subtle power of touching her heart. There is, 
however, one passage of romance in her history with which 
I am imperfectly acquainted, and to which I am unable to 
assign name, or date, or place, though I have it on 
sufficient authority. Many years after her death, some 


circumstances induced her sister Cassandra to break 
through her habitual reticence, and to speak of it. She said 
that, while staying at some seaside place, they became 
acquainted with a gentleman, whose charm of person, 
mind, and manners was such that Cassandra thought him 
worthy to possess and likely to win her sister’s love. When 
they parted, he expressed his intention of soon seeing them 
again; and Cassandra felt no doubt as to his motives. But 
they never again met. Within a short time they heard of his 
sudden death. I believe that, if Jane ever loved, it was this 
unnamed gentleman; but the acquaintance had been short, 
and I am unable to say whether her feelings were of such a 
nature as to affect her happiness. 

Any description that I might attempt of the family life at 
Steventon, which closed soon after I was born, could be 
little better than a fancy-piece. There is no doubt that if we 
could look into the households of the clergy and the small 
gentry of that period, we should see some things which 
would seem strange to us, and should miss many more to 
which we are accustomed. Every hundred years, and 
especially a century like the last, marked by an 
extraordinary advance in wealth, luxury, and refinement of 
taste, as well as in the mechanical arts which embellish our 
houses, must produce a great change in their aspect. These 
changes are always at work; they are going on now, but so 
silently that we take no note of them. Men soon forget the 
small objects which they leave behind them as they drift 
down the stream of life. As Pope says — 


Nor does life’s stream for observation stay; 
It hurries all too fast to mark their way. 


Important inventions, such as the applications of steam, 
gas, and electricity, may find their places in history; but not 
so the alterations, great as they may be, which have taken 
place in the appearance of our dining and drawing-rooms. 


Who can now record the degrees by which the custom 
prevalent in my youth of asking each other to take wine 
together at dinner became obsolete? Who will be able to 
fix, twenty years hence, the date when our dinners began to 
be carved and handed round by servants, instead of 
smoking before our eyes and noses on the table? To record 
such little matters would indeed be ‘to chronicle small 
beer.’ But, in a slight memoir like this, I may be allowed to 
note some of those changes in social habits which give a 
colour to history, but which the historian has the greatest 
difficulty in recovering. 

At that time the dinner-table presented a far less 
splendid appearance than it does now. It was appropriated 
to solid food, rather than to flowers, fruits, and decorations. 
Nor was there much glitter of plate upon it; for the early 
dinner hour rendered candlesticks unnecessary, and silver 
forks had not come into general use: while the broad 
rounded end of the knives indicated the substitute 
generally used instead of them. 

The dinners too were more homely, though not less 
plentiful and savoury; and the bill of fare in one house 
would not be so like that in another as it is now, for family 
receipts were held in high estimation. A grandmother of 
culinary talent could bequeath to her descendant fame for 
some particular dish, and might influence the family dinner 
for many generations. 


Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus. 


One house would pride itself on its ham, another on its 
game-pie, and a third on its superior furmity, or tansey- 
pudding. Beer and home-made wines, especially mead, 
were more largely consumed. Vegetables were less plentiful 
and less various. Potatoes were used, but not so abundantly 
as now; and there was an idea that they were to be eaten 


only with roast meat. They were novelties to a tenant’s wife 
who was entertained at Steventon Parsonage, certainly less 
than a hundred years ago; and when Mrs. Austen advised 
her to plant them in her own garden, she replied, ‘No, no; 
they are very well for you gentry, but they must be terribly 
costly to rear.’ 

But a still greater difference would be found in the 
furniture of the rooms, which would appear to us 
lamentably scanty. There was a general deficiency of 
carpeting in sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, and passages. A 
pianoforte, or rather a spinnet or harpsichord, was by no 
means a necessary appendage. It was to be found only 
where there was a decided taste for music, not so common 
then as now, or in such great houses as would probably 
contain a billiard-table. There would often be but one sofa 
in the house, and that a stiff, angular, uncomfortable 
article. There were no deep easy-chairs, nor other 
appliances for lounging; for to lie down, or even to lean 
back, was a luxury permitted only to old persons or 
invalids. It was said of a nobleman, a personal friend of 
George III. and a model gentleman of his day, that he would 
have made the tour of Europe without ever touching the 
back of his travelling carriage. But perhaps we should be 
most struck with the total absence of those elegant little 
articles which now embellish and encumber our drawing- 
room tables. We should miss the sliding bookcases and 
picture-stands, the letter-weighing machines and envelope 
cases, the periodicals and illustrated newspapers — above 
all, the countless swarm of photograph books which now 
threaten to swallow up all space. A small writing-desk, with 
a smaller work-box, or netting-case, was all that each 
young lady contributed to occupy the table; for the large 
family work-basket, though often produced in the parlour, 
lived in the closet. 

There must have been more dancing throughout the 
country in those days than there is now: and it seems to 


have sprung up more spontaneously, as if it were a natural 
production, with less fastidiousness as to the quality of 
music, lights, and floor. Many country towns had a monthly 
ball throughout the winter, in some of which the same 
apartment served for dancing and tea-room. Dinner parties 
more frequently ended with an extempore dance on the 
carpet, to the music of a harpsichord in the house, or a 
fiddle from the village. This was always supposed to be for 
the entertainment of the young people, but many, who had 
little pretension to youth, were very ready to join in it. 
There can be no doubt that Jane herself enjoyed dancing, 
for she attributes this taste to her favourite heroines; in 
most of her works, a ball or a private dance is mentioned, 
and made of importance. 

Many things connected with the ball-rooms of those days 
have now passed into oblivion. The barbarous law which 
confined the lady to one partner throughout the evening 
must indeed have been abolished before Jane went to balls. 
It must be observed, however, that this custom was in one 
respect advantageous to the gentleman, inasmuch as it 
rendered his duties more practicable. He was bound to call 
upon his partner the next morning, and it must have been 
convenient to have only one lady for whom he was obliged 


To gallop all the country over, 
The last night’s partner to behold, 
And humbly hope she caught no cold. 


But the stately minuet still reigned supreme; and every 
regular ball commenced with it. It was a slow and solemn 
movement, expressive of grace and dignity, rather than of 
merriment. It abounded in formal bows and courtesies, 
with measured paces, forwards, backwards and sideways, 
and many complicated gyrations. It was executed by one 
lady and gentleman, amidst the admiration, or the 
criticism, of surrounding spectators. In its earlier and most 


palmy days, as when Sir Charles and Lady Grandison 
delighted the company by dancing it at their own wedding, 
the gentleman wore a dress sword, and the lady was armed 
with a fan of nearly equal dimensions. Addison observes 
that ‘women are armed with fans, as men with swords, and 
sometimes do more execution with them.’ The graceful 
carriage of each weapon was considered a test of high 
breeding. The clownish man was in danger of being tripped 
up by his sword getting between his legs: the fan held 
clumsily looked more of a burden than an ornament; while 
in the hands of an adept it could be made to speak a 
language of its own. It was not everyone who felt qualified 
to make this public exhibition, and I have been told that 
those ladies who intended to dance minuets, used to 
distinguish themselves from others by wearing a particular 
kind of lappet on their head-dress. I have heard also of 
another curious proof of the respect in which this dance 
was held. Gloves immaculately clean were considered 
requisite for its due performance, while gloves a little 
soiled were thought good enough for a country dance; and 
accordingly some prudent ladies provided themselves with 
two pairs for their several purposes. The minuet expired 
with the last century: but long after it had ceased to be 
danced publicly it was taught to boys and girls, in order to 
give them a graceful carriage. 

Hornpipes, cotillons, and reels, were _ occasionally 
danced; but the chief occupation of the evening was the 
interminable country dance, in which all could join. This 
dance presented a great show of enjoyment, but it was not 
without its peculiar troubles. The ladies and gentlemen 
were ranged apart from each other in opposite rows, so 
that the facilities for flirtation, or interesting intercourse, 
were not so great as might have been desired by both 
parties. Much heart-burning and discontent sometimes 
arose as to who should stand above whom, and especially 
as to who was entitled to the high privilege of calling and 


leading off the first dance: and no little indignation was felt 
at the lower end of the room when any of the leading 
couples retired prematurely from their duties, and did not 
condescend to dance up and down the whole set. We may 
rejoice that these causes of irritation no longer exist; and 
that if such feelings as jealousy, rivalry, and discontent ever 
touch celestial bosoms in the modern ball-room they must 
arise from different and more recondite sources. 

I am tempted to add a little about the difference of 
personal habits. It may be asserted as a general truth, that 
less was left to the charge and discretion of servants, and 
more was done, or superintended, by the masters and 
mistresses. With regard to the mistresses, it is, I believe, 
generally understood, that at the time to which I refer, a 
hundred years ago, they took a personal part in the higher 
branches of cookery, as well as in the concoction of home- 
made wines, and distilling of herbs for domestic medicines, 
which are nearly allied to the same art. Ladies did not 
disdain to spin the thread of which the household linen was 
woven. Some ladies liked to wash with their own hands 
their choice china after breakfast or tea. In one of my 
earliest child’s books, a little girl, the daughter of a 
gentleman, is taught by her mother to make her own bed 
before leaving her chamber. It was not so much that they 
had not servants to do all these things for them, as that 
they took an interest in such occupations. And it must be 
borne in mind how many sources of interest enjoyed by this 
generation were then closed, or very scantily opened to 
ladies. A very small minority of them cared much for 
literature or science. Music was not a very common, and 
drawing was a still rarer, accomplishment; needlework, in 
some form or other, was their chief sedentary employment. 

But I doubt whether the rising generation are equally 
aware how much gentlemen also did for themselves in 
those times, and whether some things that I can mention 
will not be a surprise to them. Two homely proverbs were 


held in higher estimation in my early days than they are 
now—’The master’s eye makes the horse fat;’ and, ‘If you 
would be well served, serve yourself.’ Some gentlemen took 
pleasure in being their own gardeners, performing all the 
scientific, and some of the manual, work themselves. Well- 
dressed young men of my acquaintance, who had their coat 
from a London tailor, would always brush their evening suit 
themselves, rather than entrust it to the carelessness of a 
rough servant, and to the risks of dirt and grease in the 
kitchen; for in those days servants’ halls were not common 
in the houses of the clergy and the smaller country gentry. 
It was quite natural that Catherine Morland should have 
contrasted the magnificence of the offices at Northanger 
Abbey with the few shapeless pantries in her father’s 
parsonage. A young man who expected to have his things 
packed or unpacked for him by a servant, when he 
travelled, would have been thought exceptionally fine, or 
exceptionally lazy. When my uncle undertook to teach me to 
shoot, his first lesson was how to clean my own gun. It was 
thought meritorious on the evening of a hunting day, to 
turn out after dinner, lanthorn in hand, and visit the stable, 
to ascertain that the horse had been well cared for. This 
was of the more importance, because, previous to the 
introduction of clipping, about the year 1820, it was a 
difficult and tedious work to make a long-coated hunter dry 
and comfortable, and was often very imperfectly done. Of 
course, such things were not practised by those who had 
gamekeepers, and stud-grooms, and plenty of well-trained 
servants; but they were practised by many who were 
unequivocally gentlemen, and whose grandsons, occupying 
the same position in life, may perhaps be astonished at 
being told that ‘such things were.’ 

I have drawn pictures for which my own experience, or 
what I heard from others in my youth, have supplied the 
materials. Of course, they cannot be universally applicable. 
Such details varied in various circles, and were changed 


very gradually; nor can I pretend to tell how much of what I 
have said is descriptive of the family life at Steventon in 
Jane Austen’s youth. I am sure that the ladies there had 
nothing to do with the mysteries of the stew-pot or the 
preserving-pan; but it is probable that their way of life 
differed a little from ours, and would have appeared to us 
more homely. It may be that useful articles, which would 
not now be produced in drawing-rooms, were hemmed, and 
marked, and darned in the old-fashioned parlour. But all 
this concerned only the outer life; there was as much 
cultivation and refinement of mind as now, with probably 
more studied courtesy and ceremony of manner to visitors; 
whilst certainly in that family literary pursuits were not 
neglected. 

I remember to have heard of only two little things 
different from modern customs. One was, that on hunting 
mornings the young men usually took their hasty breakfast 
in the kitchen. The early hour at which hounds then met 
may account for this; and probably the custom began, if it 
did not end, when they were boys; for they hunted at an 
early age, in a scrambling sort of way, upon any pony or 
donkey that they could procure, or, in default of such 
luxuries, on foot. I have been told that Sir Francis Austen, 
when seven years old, bought on his own account, it must 
be supposed with his father’s permission, a pony for a 
guinea and a half; and after riding him with great success 
for two seasons, sold him for a guinea more. One may 
wonder how the child could have so much money, and how 
the animal could have been obtained for so little. The same 
authority informs me that his first cloth suit was made from 
a scarlet habit, which, according to the fashion of the 
times, had been his mother’s usual morning dress. If all this 
is true, the future admiral of the British Fleet must have 
cut a conspicuous figure in the hunting-field. The other 
peculiarity was that, when the roads were dirty, the sisters 
took long walks in pattens. This defence against wet and 


dirt is now seldom seen. The few that remain are banished 
from good society, and employed only in menial work; but a 
hundred and fifty years ago they were celebrated in poetry, 
and considered so clever a contrivance that Gay, in his 
‘Trivia,’ ascribes the invention to a god stimulated by his 
passion for a mortal damsel, and derives the name ‘Patten’ 
from ‘Patty.’ 


The patten now supports each frugal dame, 
Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes the name. 


But mortal damsels have long ago discarded the clumsy 
implement. First it dropped its iron ring and became a clog; 
afterwards it was fined down into the pliant galoshe — 
lighter to wear and more effectual to protect — a no less 
manifest instance of gradual improvement than Cowper 
indicates when he traces through eighty lines of poetry his 
‘accomplished sofa’ back to the original three-legged stool. 

As an illustration of the purposes which a patten was 
intended to serve, I add the following epigram, written by 
Jane Austen’s uncle, Mr. Leigh Perrot, on reading in a 
newspaper the marriage of Captain Foote to Miss Patten: — 


Through the rough paths of life, with a patten your guard, 
May you safely and pleasantly jog; 

May the knot never slip, nor the ring press too hard, 

Nor the Foot find the Patten a clog. 


At the time when Jane Austen lived at Steventon, a work 
was Carried on in the neighbouring cottages which ought to 
be recorded, because it has long ceased to exist. 

Up to the beginning of the present century, poor women 
found profitable employment in spinning flax or wool. This 
was a better occupation for them than straw plaiting, 
inasmuch as it was carried on at the family hearth, and did 
not admit of gadding and gossiping about the village. The 


implement used was a long narrow machine of wood, raised 
on legs, furnished at one end with a large wheel, and at the 
other with a spindle on which the flax or wool was loosely 
wrapped, connected together by a loop of string. One hand 
turned the wheel, while the other formed the thread. The 
outstretched arms, the advanced foot, the sway of the 
whole figure backwards and _ forwards, produced 
picturesque attitudes, and displayed whatever of grace or 
beauty the work-woman might possess. Some ladies were 
fond of spinning, but they worked in a quieter manner, 
sitting at a neat little machine of varnished wood, like 
Tunbridge ware, generally turned by the foot, with a basin 
of water at hand to supply the moisture required for 
forming the thread, which the cottager took by a more 
direct and natural process from her own mouth. I 
remember two such elegant little wheels in our own family. 

It may be observed that this hand-spinning is the most 
primitive of female accomplishments, and can be traced 
back to the earliest times. Ballad poetry and fairy tales are 
full of allusions to it. The term ‘spinster’ still testifies to its 
having been the ordinary employment of the English young 
woman. It was the labour assigned to the ejected nuns by 
the rough earl who said, ‘Go spin, ye jades, go spin.’ It was 
the employment at which Roman matrons and Grecian 
princesses presided amongst their handmaids. Heathen 
mythology celebrated it in the three Fates spinning and 
measuring out the thread of human life. Holy Scripture 
honours it in those ‘wise-hearted women’ who ‘did spin 
with their hands, and brought that which they had spun’ for 
the construction of the Tabernacle in the wilderness: and 
an old English proverb carries it still farther back to the 
time ‘when Adam delved and Eve span.’ But, at last, this 
time-honoured domestic manufacture is quite extinct 
amongst us — crushed by the power of steam, overborne by 
a countless host of spinning jennies, and I can only just 


remember some of its last struggles for existence in the 
Steventon cottages. 


CHAPTER III. 


Early Compositions — Friends at Ashe — A very old Letter — Lines on the 
Death of Mrs. Lefroy — Observations on Jane Austen’s Letter-writing — Letters. 


I know little of Jane Austen’s childhood. Her mother 
followed a custom, not unusual in those days, though it 
seems strange to us, of putting out her babies to be nursed 
in a cottage in the village. The infant was daily visited by 
one or both of its parents, and frequently brought to them 
at the parsonage, but the cottage was its home, and must 
have remained so till it was old enough to run about and 
talk; for I know that one of them, in after life, used to speak 
of his foster mother as ‘Movie,’ the name by which he had 
called her in his infancy. It may be that the contrast 
between the parsonage house and the best class of cottages 
was not quite so extreme then as it would be now, that the 
one was somewhat less luxurious, and the other less 
squalid. It would certainly seem from the results that it was 
a wholesome and invigorating system, for the children were 
all strong and healthy. Jane was probably treated like the 
rest in this respect. In childhood every available 
opportunity of instruction was made use of. According to 
the ideas of the time, she was well educated, though not 
highly accomplished, and she certainly enjoyed that 
important element of mental training, associating at home 
with persons of cultivated intellect. It cannot be doubted 
that her early years were bright and happy, living, as she 
did, with indulgent parents, in a cheerful home, not without 
agreeable variety of society. To these sources of enjoyment 
must be added the first stirrings of talent within her, and 
the absorbing interest of original composition. It is 
impossible to say at how early an age she began to write. 
There are copy books extant containing tales some of which 
must have been composed while she was a young girl, as 


they had amounted to a considerable number by the time 
she was sixteen. Her earliest stories are of a slight and 
flimsy texture, and are _ generally intended to be 
nonsensical, but the nonsense has much spirit in it. They 
are usually preceded by a dedication of mock solemnity to 
some one of her family. It would seem that the 
grandiloquent dedications prevalent in those days had not 
escaped her youthful penetration. Perhaps the most 
characteristic feature in these early productions is that, 
however puerile the matter, they are always composed in 
pure simple English, quite free from the over-ornamented 
style which might be expected from so young a writer. One 
of her juvenile effusions is given, as a specimen of the kind 
of transitory amusement which Jane was continually 
supplying to the family party. 


THE MYSTERY. AN UNFINISHED COMEDY. 
DEDICATION. 
To the Rev. George austen. 


Sir, — I humbly solicit your patronage to the following 
Comedy, which, though an unfinished one, is, I flatter 
myself, as complete a Mystery as any of its kind. 


Iam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
The Author. 


THE MYSTERY, A COMEDY. 


dramatis persone. 

Men. Women. 

Col. Elliott. Fanny Elliott. 
OLD Humbug. Mrs. Humbug 
Young Humbug. and 

Sir Edward Spangle Daphne. 


and 
Corydon. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. — A Garden. 
Enter Corydon. 
Corydon. But hush: I am interrupted. [Exit Corydon. 
Enter Old Humbug and his Son, talking. 


Old Hum. It is for that reason that I wish you to follow my 
advice. Are you convinced of its propriety? 


Young Hum. I am, sir, and will certainly act in the manner 
you have pointed out to me. 


Old Hum. Then let us return to the house. [ Fxeunt. 


SCENE II. — A parlour in Humbug’s house. Mrs. Humbug 
and Fanny discovered at work. 


Mrs. Hum. You understand me, my love? 
Fanny. Perfectly, ma’am: pray continue your narration. 


Mrs. Hum. Alas! it is nearly concluded; for I have nothing 
more to say on the subject. 


Fanny. Ah! here is Daphne. 
Enter Daphne. 


Daphne. My dear Mrs. Humbug, how d’ye do? Oh! Fanny, it 
is all over. 


Fanny. Is it indeed! 

Mrs. Hum. I’m very sorry to hear it. 

Fanny. Then ‘twas to no purpose that I — 

Daphne. None upon earth. 

Mrs. Hum. And what is to become of — ? 

Daphne. Oh! ‘tis all settled. (Whispers Mrs. Humbug.) 
Fanny. And how is it determined? 

Daphne. I'll tell you. (Whispers Fanny.) 

Mrs. Hum. And is he to — ? 


Daphne. I'll tell you all I know of the matter. (Whispers 
Mrs. Humbug and Fanny.) 


Fanny. Well, now I know everything about it, I’ll go away. 
Mrs. Hum. and Daphne. And so will I. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. — The curtain rises, and discovers Sir Edward 
Spangle reclined in an elegant attitude on a sofa fast 
asleep. 


Enter Col. Elliott. 


Col. E. My daughter is not here, I see. There lies Sir 
Edward. Shall I tell him the secret? No, he’ll certainly blab 
it. But he’s asleep, and won’t hear me; — so I’ll e’en 
venture. (Goes up to SIR EDWARD, whispers him, and exit.) 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


FINIS. 
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Her own mature opinion of the desirableness of such an 
early habit of composition is given in the following words of 
a niece: — 

‘As I grew older, my aunt would talk to me more seriously 
of my reading and my amusements. I had taken early to 
writing verses and stories, and I am sorry to think how I 
troubled her with reading them. She was very kind about it, 
and always had some praise to bestow, but at last she 
warned me against spending too much time upon them. 
She said — how well I recollect it! — that she knew writing 
stories was a great amusement, and she thought a harmless 
one, though many people, she was aware, thought 
otherwise; but that at my age it would be bad for me to be 
much taken up with my own compositions. Later still — it 
was after she had gone to Winchester — she sent me a 
message to this effect, that if I would take her advice I 
should cease writing till I was sixteen; that she had herself 
often wished she had read more, and written less in the 
corresponding years of her own life.’ As this niece was only 
twelve years old at the time of her aunt’s death, these 
words seem to imply that the juvenile tales to which I have 
referred had, some of them at least, been written in her 
childhood. 

But between these childish effusions, and _ the 
composition of her living works, there intervened another 
stage of her progress, during which she produced some 
stories, not without merit, but which she never considered 
worthy of publication. During this preparatory period her 
mind seems to have been working in a very different 
direction from that into which it ultimately settled. Instead 
of presenting faithful copies of nature, these tales were 
generally burlesques, ridiculing the improbable events and 


exaggerated sentiments which she had met with in sundry 
silly romances. Something of this fancy is to be found in 
‘Northanger Abbey,’ but she soon left it far behind in her 
subsequent course. It would seem as if she were first taking 
note of all the faults to be avoided, and curiously 
considering how she ought not to write before she 
attempted to put forth her strength in the right direction. 
The family have, rightly, I think, declined to let these early 
works be published. Mr. Shortreed observed very pithily of 
Walter Scott’s early rambles on the borders, ‘He was 
makin’ himsell a’ the time; but he didna ken, may be, what 
he was about till years had passed. At first he thought of 
little, I dare say, but the queerness and the fun.’ And so, in 
a humbler way, Jane Austen was ‘makin’ hersell,’ little 
thinking of future fame, but caring only for ‘the queerness 
and the fun;’ and it would be as unfair to expose this 
preliminary process to the world, as it would be to display 
all that goes on behind the curtain of the theatre before it 
is drawn up. 

It was, however, at Steventon that the real foundations of 
her fame were laid. There some of her most successful 
writing was composed at such an early age as to make it 
surprising that so young a woman could have acquired the 
insight into character, and the nice observation of manners 
which they display. ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ which some 
consider the most brilliant of her novels, was the first 
finished, if not the first begun. She began it in October 
1796, before she was twenty-one years old, and completed 
it in about ten months, in August 1797. The title then 
intended for it was ‘First Impressions.’ ‘Sense and 
Sensibility’ was begun, in its present form, immediately 
after the completion of the former, in November 1797 but 
something similar in story and character had been written 
earlier under the title of ‘Elinor and Marianne;’ and if, as is 
probable, a good deal of this earlier production was 
retained, it must form the earliest specimen of her writing 


that has been given to the world. ‘Northanger Abbey,’ 
though not prepared for the press till 1803, was certainly 
first composed in 1798. 

Amongst the most valuable neighbours of the Austens 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lefroy and their family. He was rector of 
the adjoining parish of Ashe; she was sister to Sir Egerton 
Brydges, to whom we are indebted for the earliest notice of 
Jane Austen that exists. In his autobiography, speaking of 
his visits at Ashe, he writes thus: “The nearest neighbours 
of the Lefroys were the Austens of Steventon. I remember 
Jane Austen, the novelist, as a little child. She was very 
intimate with Mrs. Lefroy, and much encouraged by her. 
Her mother was a Miss Leigh, whose paternal grandmother 
was sister to the first Duke of Chandos. Mr. Austen was of a 
Kentish family, of which several branches have been settled 
in the Weald of Kent, and some are still remaining there. 
When I knew Jane Austen, I never suspected that she was 
an authoress; but my eyes told me that she was fair and 
handsome, slight and elegant, but with cheeks a little too 
full.” One may wish that Sir Egerton had dwelt rather 
longer on the subject of these memoirs, instead of being 
drawn away by his extreme love for genealogies to her 
great-grandmother and ancestors. That great-grandmother 
however lives in the family records as Mary Brydges, a 
daughter of Lord Chandos, married in Westminster Abbey 
to Theophilus Leigh of Addlestrop in 1698. When a girl she 
had received a curious letter of advice and reproof, written 
by her mother from Constantinople. Mary, or ‘Poll,’ was 
remaining in England with her grandmother, Lady Bernard, 
who seems to have been wealthy and inclined to be too 
indulgent to her granddaughter. This letter is given. Any 
such authentic document, two hundred years old, dealing 
with domestic details, must possess some interest. This is 
remarkable, not only as a specimen of the homely language 
in which ladies of rank then expressed themselves, but 
from the sound sense which it contains. Forms of 


expression vary, but good sense and right principles are the 
same in the nineteenth that they were in the seventeenth 
century. 

‘My deares Poll, 

‘y' letters by Cousin Robbert Serle arrived here not 
before the 27" of Aprill, yett were they hartily wellcome to 
us, bringing y® joyful news which a great while we had 
longed for of my most dear Mother & all other relations & 
friends good health which I beseech God continue to you 
all, & as I observe in ys to y* Sister Betty y® extraordinary 
kindness of (as I may truly say) the best Moth™ & G*? Moth’ 
in the world in pinching herself to make you fine, so I 
cannot but admire her great good Housewifry in affording 
you so very plentifull an allowance, & yett to increase her 
Stock at the rate I find she hath done; & think I can never 
sufficiently mind you how very much it is y’ duty on all 
occasions to pay her y* gratitude in all humble submission 
& obedience to all her commands soe long as you live. I 
must tell you ‘tis to her bounty & care in y* greatest 
measure you are like to owe y’ well living in this world, & 
as you cannot but be very sensible you are an extra- 
ordinary charge to her so it behoves you to take particular 
heed th' in ye whole course of y‘ life, you render her a 
proportionable comfort, especially since ‘tis y® best way you 
can ever hope to make her such amends as God requires of 
y’ hands. but Poll! it grieves me a little y' I am forced to 
take notice of & reprove you for some vaine expressions in 
y’ lettrs to y" Sister — you say concerning y' allowance “you 
aime to bring y' bread & cheese even” in this I do not 
discommend you, for a foule shame indeed it would be 
should you out run the Constable having soe liberall a 
provision made you for y" maintenance — but y® reason you 
give for y' resolution I cannot at all approve for you say “to 
spend more you can’t” thats because you have it not to 
spend, otherwise it seems you would. So y' ‘tis y" 
Grandmoth’™ discretion & not yours tht keeps you from 


extravagancy, which plainly appears in y* close of y' 
sentence, saying y' you think it simple covetousness to save 
out of ys but ‘tis my opinion if you lay all on y" back ‘tis ten 
tymes a greater sin & shame th" to save some what out of 
soe large an allowance in y' purse to help you at a dead lift. 
Child, we all know our beginning, but who knows his end? 
Y° best use tht can be made of fair weath’ is to provide 
against foule & ‘tis great discretion & of noe small 
commendations for a young woman betymes to shew 
herself housewifly & frugal. Y' Mother neither Maide nor 
wife ever yett bestowed forty pounds a yeare on herself & 
yett if you never fall und’ a worse reputation in y® world th? 
she (I thank God for it) hath hitherto done, you need not 
repine at it, & you cannot be ignorant of y® difference th‘ 
was between my fortune & what you are to expect. You 
ought likewise to consider tht you have seven brothers & 
sisters & you are all one man’s children & therefore it is 
very unreasonable that one should expect to be preferred 
in finery soe much above all ye rest for ‘tis impossible you 
should soe much mistake y’ ffather’s condition as to fancy 
he is able to allow every one of you forty pounds a yeare a 
piece, for such an allowance with the charge of their diett 
over and above will amount to at least five hundred pounds 
a yeare, a sum y’ poor ffather can ill spare, besides doe but 
bethink y'self what a ridiculous sight it will be when y* 
grandmoth’ & you come to us to have noe less th" seven 
waiting gentlewomen in one house, for what reason can 
you give why every one of y™ Sist’’ should not have every 
one of y™ a Maide as well as you, & though you may spare 
to pay y’ maide’s wages out of y’ allowance yett you take no 
care of y® unnecessary charge you put y’ ffath™ to in y' 
increase of his family, whereas if it were not a piece of 
pride to have y® name of keeping y' maide she y' waits on y' 
good Grandmother might easily doe as formerly you know 
she hath done, all y° business you have for a maide unless 
as you grow old’ you grow a veryer Foole which God forbid! 


‘Poll, you live in a place where you see great plenty & 
splendour but let not y® allurements of earthly pleasures 
tempt you to forget or neglect y*® duty of a good Christian in 
dressing y* bett’ part which is y’ soule, as will best please 
God. I am not against y™ going decent & neate as becomes 
y' ffathers daughter but to clothe y'self rich & be running 
into every gaudy fashion can never become _ y' 
circumstances & instead of doing you creditt & getting you 
a good prefer" it is y° readiest way you can take to fright all 
sober men from ever thinking of matching th™selves with 
women that live above thy’ fortune, & if this be a wise way 
of spending money judge you! & besides, doe but reflect 
what an od sight it will be to a stranger that comes to our 
house to see y’ Grandmoth’ y' Moth’ & all y’ Sisters in a 
plane dress & you only trick up like a bartlemew-babby — 
you know what sort of people those are th‘ can’t faire well 
but they must cry rost meate now what effect could you 
imagine y' writing in such a high straine to y* Sisters could 
have but eithe’ to provoke th™ to envy you or murmur 
against us. I must tell you neith' of y" Sisters have ever had 
twenty pounds a yeare allowance from us yett, & yett they" 
dress hath not disparaged neith™ th™ nor us & without 
incurring y® censure of simple covetousness they will have 
some what to shew out of their saving that will doe th™ 
creditt & I expect y' you th' are they’ elder Sister sh? rather 
sett th™ examples of y® like nature th” tempt th™ from 
treading in y® steps of their good Grandmoth' & poor Moth’. 
This is not half what might be saide on this occasion but 
believing thee to be a very good natured dutyfull child I sh¢ 
have thought it a great deal too much but y' having in my 
coming hither past through many most desperate dangers I 
cannot forbear thinking & preparing myself for all events, 
& therefore not knowing how it may please God to dispose 
of us I conclude it my duty to God & thee my d' child to lay 
this matter as home to thee as I could, assuring you my 
daily prayers are not nor shall not be wanting that God may 


give you grace always to remember to make a right use of 
this truly affectionate counsell of y" poor Moth’. & though I 
speak very plaine down-right english to you yett I would not 
have you doubt but that I love you as hartily as any child I 
have & if you serve God and take good courses I promise 
you my kindness to you shall be according to y' own hart’s 
desire, for you may be certain I can aime at nothing in what 
I have now writ but y’ real good which to promote shall be 
y° study & care day & night 


‘Of my dear Poll 
‘thy truly affectionate Mothr. 
‘Eliza Chandos. 


‘Pera of Galata, May y® 6th 1686. 

‘PS. — Thy ffatht' & I send thee our blessing, & all thy 
broths & sist’ theyr service. Our harty & affectionate 
service to my broth’ & sist’ Childe & all my dear cozens. 
When you see my Lady Worster & cozen Howlands pray 
present th™ my most humble service.’ 

This letter shows that the wealth acquired by trade was 
already manifesting itself in contrast with the straitened 
circumstances of some of the nobility. Mary Brydges’s ‘poor 
ffather,’ in whose household economy was necessary, was 
the King of England’s ambassador at Constantinople; the 
grandmother, who lived in ‘great plenty and splendour,’ was 
the widow of a Turkey merchant. But then, as now, it would 
seem, rank had the power of attracting and absorbing 
wealth. 

At Ashe also Jane became acquainted with a member of 
the Lefroy family, who was still living when I began these 
memoirs, a few months ago; the Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, 
late Chief Justice of Ireland. One must look back more than 
seventy years to reach the time when these two bright 
young persons were, for a short time, intimately acquainted 
with each other, and then separated on their several 


courses, never to meet again; both destined to attain some 
distinction in their different ways, one to survive the other 
for more than half a century, yet in his extreme old age to 
remember and speak, as he sometimes did, of his former 
companion, as one to be much admired, and not easily 
forgotten by those who had ever known her. 

Mrs. Lefroy herself was a remarkable person. Her rare 
endowments of goodness, talents, graceful person, and 
engaging manners, were sufficient to secure her a 
prominent place in any society into which she was thrown; 
while her enthusiastic eagerness of disposition rendered 
her especially attractive to a clever and lively girl. She was 
killed by a fall from her horse on Jane’s birthday, Dec. 16, 
1804. The following lines to her memory were written by 
Jane four years afterwards, when she was thirty-three years 
old. They are given, not for their merits as poetry, but to 
show how deep and lasting was the impression made by the 
elder friend on the mind of the younger: — 

TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. LEFROY. 


1, 


The day returns again, my natal day; 

What mix’d emotions in my mind arise! 

Beloved Friend; four years have passed away 
Since thou wert snatched for ever from our eyes. 


2. 


The day commemorative of my birth, 

Bestowing life, and light, and hope to me, 

Brings back the hour which was thy last on earth. 
O! bitter pang of torturing memory! 


3, 


Angelic woman! past my power to praise 

In language meet thy talents, temper, mind, 
Thy solid worth, thy captivating grace, 
Thou friend and ornament of human kind. 


But come, fond Fancy, thou indulgent power; 
Hope is desponding, chill, severe, to thee: 
Bless thou this little portion of an hour; 

Let me behold her as she used to be. 


5. 


I see her here with all her smiles benign, 
Her looks of eager love, her accents sweet, 
That voice and countenance almost divine, 
Expression, harmony, alike complete. 


6. 


Listen! It is not sound alone, ‘tis sense, 

‘Tis genius, taste, and tenderness of soul: 

‘Tis genuine warmth of heart without pretence, 
And purity of mind that crowns the whole. 


7. 


She speaks! ‘Tis eloquence, that grace of tongue, 
So rare, so lovely, never misapplied 

By her, to palliate vice, or deck a wrong: 

She speaks and argues but on virtue’s side. 


8. 


Hers is the energy of soul sincere; 
Her Christian spirit, ignorant to feign, 


Seeks but to comfort, heal, enlighten, cheer, 
Confer a pleasure or prevent a pain. 


9. 


Can aught enhance such goodness? yes, to me 
Her partial favour from my earliest years 
Consummates all: ah! give me but to see 
Her smile of love! The vision disappears. 


‘Tis past and gone. We meet no more below, 
Short is the cheat of Fancy o’er the tomb. 
Oh! might I hope to equal bliss to go, 

To meet thee, angel, in thy future home. 


Il, 


Fain would I feel an union with thy fate: 

Fain would I seek to draw an omen fair 

From this connection in our earthly date. 
Indulge the harmless weakness. Reason, spare. 


The loss of their first home is generally a great grief to 
young persons of strong feeling and lively imagination; and 
Jane was exceedingly unhappy when she was told that her 
father, now seventy years of age, had determined to resign 
his duties to his eldest son, who was to be his successor in 
the Rectory of Steventon, and to remove with his wife and 
daughters to Bath. Jane had been absent from home when 
this resolution was taken; and, as her father was always 
rapid both in forming his resolutions and in acting on them, 
she had little time to reconcile herself to the change. 
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A wish has sometimes been expressed that some of Jane 
Austen’s letters should be published. Some entire letters, 
and many extracts, will be given in this memoir; but the 
reader must be warned not to expect too much from them. 
With regard to accuracy of language indeed every word of 
them might be printed without correction. The style is 
always clear, and generally animated, while a vein of 
humour continually gleams through the whole; but the 
materials may be thought inferior to the execution, for they 
treat only of the details of domestic life. There is in them no 
notice of politics or public events; scarcely any discussions 
on literature, or other subjects of general interest. They 
may be said to resemble the nest which some little bird 
builds of the materials nearest at hand, of the twigs and 
mosses supplied by the tree in which it is placed; curiously 
constructed out of the simplest matters. 

Her letters have very seldom the date of the year, or the 
signature of her christian name at full length; but it has 
been easy to ascertain their dates, either from the post- 
mark, or from their contents. 
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The two following letters are the earliest that I have seen. 
They were both written in November 1800; before the 
family removed from Steventon. Some of the same 
circumstances are referred to in both. 

The first is to her sister Cassandra, who was then staying 
with their brother Edward at Godmersham Park, Kent: — 

‘Steventon, Saturday evening, Nov. 8th. 

‘My dear Cassandra, 

‘I thank you for so speedy a return to my two last, and 
particularly thank you for your anecdote of Charlotte 
Graham and her cousin, Harriet Bailey, which has very 
much amused both my mother and myself. If you can learn 
anything farther of that interesting affair, I hope you will 


mention it. I have two messages; let me get rid of them, 
and then my paper will be my own. Mary fully intended 
writing to you by Mr. Chute’s frank, and only happened 
entirely to forget it, but will write soon; and my father 
wishes Edward to send him a memorandum of the price of 
the hops. The tables are come, and give general 
contentment. I had not expected that they would so 
perfectly suit the fancy of us all three, or that we should so 
well agree in the disposition of them; but nothing except 
their own surface can have been smoother. The two ends 
put together form one constant table for everything, and 
the centre piece stands exceedingly well under the glass, 
and holds a great deal most commodiously, without looking 
awkwardly. They are both covered with green baize, and 
send their best love. The Pembroke has got its destination 
by the sideboard, and my mother has great delight in 
keeping her money and papers locked up. The little table 
which used to stand there has most conveniently taken 
itself off into the best bedroom; and we are now in want 
only of the chiffonniere, which is neither finished nor come. 
So much for that subject; I now come to another, of a very 
different nature, as other subjects are very apt to be. Earle 
Harwood has been again giving uneasiness to his family 
and talk to the neighbourhood; in the present instance, 
however, he is only unfortunate, and not in fault. 

‘About ten days ago, in cocking a pistol in the guard-room 
at Marcau, he accidentally shot himself through the thigh. 
Two young Scotch surgeons in the island were polite 
enough to propose taking off the thigh at once, but to that 
he would not consent; and accordingly in his wounded state 
was put on board a cutter and conveyed to Haslar Hospital, 
at Gosport, where the bullet was extracted, and where he 
now is, I hope, in a fair way of doing well. The surgeon of 
the hospital wrote to the family on the occasion, and John 
Harwood went down to him immediately, attended by 
James, whose object in going was to be the means of 


bringing back the earliest intelligence to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harwood, whose anxious sufferings, particularly those of 
the latter, have of course been dreadful. They went down 
on Tuesday, and James came back the next day, bringing 
such favourable accounts as greatly to lessen the distress 
of the family at Deane, though it will probably be a long 
while before Mrs. Harwood can be quite at ease. One most 
material comfort, however, they have; the assurance of its 
being really an accidental wound, which is not only 
positively declared by Earle himself, but is likewise testified 
by the particular direction of the bullet. Such a wound 
could not have been received in a duel. At present he is 
going on very well, but the surgeon will not declare him to 
be in no danger. Mr. Heathcote met with a genteel little 
accident the other day in hunting. He got off to lead his 
horse over a hedge, or a house, or something, and his horse 
in his haste trod upon his leg, or rather ancle, I believe, and 
it is not certain whether the small bone is not broke. 
Martha has accepted Mary’s invitation for Lord 
Portsmouth’s ball. He has not yet sent out his own 
invitations, but that does not signify; Martha comes, and a 
ball there is to be. I think it will be too early in her mother’s 
absence for me to return with her. 

‘Sunday Evening. — We have had a dreadful storm of 
wind in the fore part of this day, which has done a great 
deal of mischief among our trees. I was sitting alone in the 
dining-room when an odd kind of crash startled me — ina 
moment afterwards it was repeated. I then went to the 
window, which I reached just in time to see the last of our 
two highly valued elms descend into the Sweep!!!! The 
other, which had fallen, I suppose, in the first crash, and 
which was the nearest to the pond, taking a more easterly 
direction, sunk among our screen of chestnuts and firs, 
knocking down one spruce-fir, beating off the head of 
another, and stripping the two corner chestnuts of several 
branches in its fall. This is not all. One large elm out of the 


two on the left-hand side as you enter what I call the elm 
walk, was likewise blown down; the maple bearing the 
weathercock was broke in two, and what I regret more than 
all the rest is, that all the three elms which grew in Hall’s 
meadow, and gave such ornament to it, are gone; two were 
blown down, and the other so much injured that it cannot 
stand. Iam happy to add, however, that no greater evil than 
the loss of trees has been the consequence of the storm in 
this place, or in our immediate neighbourhood. We grieve, 
therefore, in some comfort. 


‘Iam yours ever, 
Ae 


The next letter, written four days later than the former, 
was addressed to Miss Lloyd, an intimate friend, whose 
sister (my mother) was married to Jane’s eldest brother: — 

‘Steventon, Wednesday evening, Nov. 12th. 

‘My dear Martha, 

‘I did not receive your note yesterday till after Charlotte 
had left Deane, or I would have sent my answer by her, 
instead of being the means, as I now must be, of lessening 
the elegance of your new dress for the Hurstbourne ball by 
the value of 3d. You are very good in wishing to see me at 
Ibthorp so soon, and I am equally good in wishing to come 
to you. I believe our merit in that respect is much upon a 
par, our self-denial mutually strong. Having paid this 
tribute of praise to the virtue of both, I shall here have 
done with panegyric, and proceed to plain matter of fact. In 
about a fortnight’s time I hope to be with you. I have two 
reasons for not being able to come before. I wish so to 
arrange my visit as to spend some days with you after your 
mother’s return. In the 1st place, that I may have the 
pleasure of seeing her, and in the 2nd, that I may have a 
better chance of bringing you back with me. Your promise 
in my favour was not quite absolute, but if your will is not 


perverse, you and I will do all in our power to overcome 
your scruples of conscience. I hope we shall meet next 
week to talk all this over, till we have tired ourselves with 
the very idea of my visit before my visit begins. Our 
invitations for the 19th are arrived, and very curiously are 
they worded. Mary mentioned to you yesterday poor Earle’s 
unfortunate accident, I dare say. He does not seem to be 
going on very well. The two or three last posts have 
brought less and less favourable accounts of him. John 
Harwood has gone to Gosport again to-day. We have two 
families of friends now who are in a most anxious state; for 
though by a note from Catherine this morning there seems 
now to be a revival of hope at Manydown, its continuance 
may be too reasonably doubted. Mr. Heathcote, however, 
who has broken the small bone of his leg, is so good as to 
be going on very well. It would be really too much to have 
three people to care for. 

‘You distress me cruelly by your request about books. I 
cannot think of any to bring with me, nor have I any idea of 
our wanting them. I come to you to be talked to, not to read 
or hear reading; I can do that at home; and indeed I am 
now laying in a stock of intelligence to pour out on you as 
my share of the conversation. I am reading Henry’s History 
of England, which I will repeat to you in any manner you 
may prefer, either in a loose, desultory, unconnected 
stream, or dividing my recital, as the historian divides it 
himself, into seven parts: — The Civil and Military: 
Religion: Constitution: Learning and Learned Men: Arts 
and Sciences: Commerce, Coins, and Shipping: and 
Manners. So that for every evening in the week there will 
be a different subject. The Friday’s lot — Commerce, Coins, 
and Shipping — you will find the least entertaining; but the 
next evening’s portion will make amends. With such a 
provision on my part, if you will do yours by repeating the 
French Grammar, and Mrs. Stent will now and then 
ejaculate some wonder about the cocks and hens, what can 


we want? Farewell for a short time. We all unite in best 
love, and I am your very affectionate 

‘J. A.’ 

The two next letters must have been written early in 
1801, after the removal from Steventon had been decided 
on, but before it had taken place. They refer to the two 
brothers who were at sea, and give some idea of a kind of 
anxieties and uncertainties to which sisters are seldom 
subject in these days of peace, steamers, and electric 
telegraphs. At that time ships were often windbound or 
becalmed, or driven wide of their destination; and 
sometimes they had orders to alter their course for some 
secret service; not to mention the chance of conflict with a 
vessel of superior power — no improbable occurrence 
before the battle of Trafalgar. Information about relatives 
on board men-of-war was scarce and scanty, and often 
picked up by hearsay or chance means; and every scrap of 
intelligence was proportionably valuable: — 

‘My dear Cassandra, 

‘I should not have thought it necessary to write to you so 
soon, but for the arrival of a letter from Charles to myself. 
It was written last Saturday from off the Start, and 
conveyed to Popham Lane by Captain Boyle, on his way to 
Midgham. He came from Lisbon in the “Endymion.” I will 
copy Charles’s account of his conjectures about Frank: “He 
has not seen my brother lately, nor does he expect to find 
him arrived, as he met Captain Inglis at Rhodes, going up 
to take command of the ‘Petrel,’ as he was coming down; 
but supposes he will arrive in less than a fortnight from this 
time, in some ship which is expected to reach England 
about that time with dispatches from Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie.” The event must show what sort of a conjuror 
Captain Boyle is. The “Endymion” has not been plagued 
with any more prizes. Charles spent three pleasant days in 
Lisbon. 


‘They were very well satisfied with their royal passenger, 
whom they found jolly and affable, who talks of Lady 
Augusta as his wife, and seems much attached to her. 

‘When this letter was written, the “Endymion” was 
becalmed, but Charles hoped to reach Portsmouth by 
Monday or Tuesday. He received my letter, communicating 
our plans, before he left England; was much surprised, of 
course, but is quite reconciled to them, and means to come 
to Steventon once more while Steventon is ours.’ 

From a letter written later in the same year: — 

‘Charles has received 30/. for his share of the privateer, 
and expects 10/. more; but of what avail is it to take prizes 
if he lays out the produce in presents to his sisters? He has 
been buying gold chains and topaze crosses for us. He must 
be well scolded. The “Endymion” has already received 
orders for taking troops to Egypt, which I should not like at 
all if I did not trust to Charles being removed from her 
somehow or other before she sails. He knows nothing of his 
own destination, he says, but desires me to write directly, 
as the “Endymion” will probably sail in three or four days. 
He will receive my yesterday’s letter, and I shall write again 
by this post to thank and reproach him. We shall be 
unbearably fine.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Removal from Steventon — Residences at Bath and at Southampton — Settling 
at Chawton. 


The family removed to Bath in the spring of 1801, where 
they resided first at No. 4 Sydney Terrace, and afterwards 
in Green Park Buildings. I do not know whether they were 
at all attracted to Bath by the circumstance that Mrs. 
Austen’s only brother, Mr. Leigh Perrot, spent part of every 
year there. The name of Perrot, together with a small estate 
at Northleigh in Oxfordshire, had been bequeathed to him 
by a great uncle. I must devote a few sentences to this very 
old and now extinct branch of the Perrot family; for one of 
the last survivors, Jane Perrot, married to a Walker, was 
Jane Austen’s great grandmother, from whom she derived 
her Christian name. The Perrots were settled in 
Pembrokeshire at least as early as the thirteenth century. 
They were probably some of the settlers whom the policy of 
our Plantagenet kings placed in that county, which thence 
acquired the name of ‘England beyond Wales,’ for the 
double purpose of keeping open a communication with 
Ireland from Milford Haven, and of overawing the Welsh. 
One of the family seems to have carried out this latter 
purpose very vigorously; for it is recorded of him that he 
slew twenty-six men of Kemaes, a district of Wales, and one 
wolf. The manner in which the two kinds of game are 
classed together, and the disproportion of numbers, are 
remarkable; but probably at that time the wolves had been 
so closely killed down, that Jupicide was become a more 
rare and distinguished exploit than homicide. The last of 
this family died about 1778, and their property was divided 
between Leighs and Musgraves, the larger portion going to 
the latter. Mr. Leigh Perrot pulled down the mansion, and 
sold the estate to the Duke of Marlborough, and the name 


of these Perrots is now to be found only on some 
monuments in the church of Northleigh. 

Mr. Leigh Perrot was also one of several cousins to whom 
a life interest in the Stoneleigh property in Warwickshire 
was left, after the extinction of the earlier Leigh peerage, 
but he compromised his claim to the succession in his 
lifetime. He married a niece of Sir Montague Cholmeley of 
Lincolnshire. He was a man of considerable natural power, 
with much of the wit of his uncle, the Master of Balliol, and 
wrote clever epigrams and riddles, some of which, though 
without his name, found their way into print; but he lived a 
very retired life, dividing his time between Bath and his 
place in Berkshire called Scarlets. Jane’s letters from Bath 
make frequent mention of this uncle and aunt. 

The unfinished story, now published under the title of 
‘The Watsons,’ must have been written during the author’s 
residence in Bath. In the autumn of 1804 she spent some 
weeks at Lyme, and became acquainted with the Cobb, 
which she afterwards made memorable for the fall of 
Louisa Musgrove. In February 1805, her father died at 
Bath, and was buried at Walcot Church. The widow and 
daughters went into lodgings for a few months, and then 
removed to Southampton. The only records that I can find 
about her during those four years are the three following 
letters to her sister; one from Lyme, the others from Bath. 
They shew that she went a good deal into society, in a quiet 
way, Chiefly with ladies; and that her eyes were always 
open to minute traits of character in those with whom she 
associated: — 

Extract from a letter from Jane Austen to her Sister. 

‘Lyme, Friday, Sept. 14 (1804). 

‘My dear Cassandra, — I take the first sheet of fine 
striped paper to thank you for your letter from Weymouth, 
and express my hopes of your being at Ibthorp before this 
time. I expect to hear that you reached it yesterday 
evening, being able to get as far as Blandford on 


Wednesday. Your account of Weymouth contains nothing 
which strikes me so forcibly as there being no ice in the 
town. For every other vexation I was in some measure 
prepared, and particularly for your disappointment in not 
seeing the Royal Family go on board on Tuesday, having 
already heard from Mr. Crawford that he had seen you in 
the very act of being too late. But for there being no ice, 
what could prepare me! You found my letter at Andover, I 
hope, yesterday, and have now for many hours been 
satisfied that your kind anxiety on my behalf was as much 
thrown away as kind anxiety usually is. I continue quite 
well; in proof of which I have bathed again this morning. It 
was absolutely necessary that I should have the little fever 
and indisposition which I had: it has been all the fashion 
this week in Lyme. We are quite settled in our lodgings by 
this time, as you may suppose, and everything goes on in 
the usual order. The servants behave very well, and make 
no difficulties, though nothing certainly can exceed the 
inconvenience of the offices, except the general dirtiness of 
the house and furniture, and all its inhabitants. I 
endeavour, as far as I can, to supply your place, and be 
useful, and keep things in order. I detect dirt in the water 
decanters, as fast as I can, and keep everything as it was 
under your administration .... The ball last night was 
pleasant, but not full for Thursday. My father staid 
contentedly till half-past nine (we went a little after eight), 
and then walked home with James and a lanthorn, though I 
believe the lanthorn was not lit, as the moon was up; but 
sometimes this lanthorn may be a great convenience to 
him. My mother and I staid about an hour later. Nobody 
asked me the two first dances; the two next I danced with 
Mr. Crawford, and had I chosen to stay longer might have 
danced with Mr. Granville, Mrs. Granville’s son, whom my 
dear friend Miss A. introduced to me, or with a new odd- 
looking man who had been eyeing me for some time, and at 
last, without any introduction, asked me if I meant to dance 


again. I think he must be Irish by his ease, and because I 
imagine him to belong to the hon” B.’s, who are son, and 
son’s wife of an Irish viscount, bold queer-looking people, 
just fit to be quality at Lyme. I called yesterday morning 
(ought it not in strict propriety to be termed yester- 
morning?) on Miss A. and was introduced to her father and 
mother. Like other young ladies she is considerably 
genteeler than her parents. Mrs. A. sat darning a pair of 
stockings the whole of my visit. But do not mention this at 
home, lest a warning should act as an example. We 
afterwards walked together for an hour on the Cobb; she is 
very converseable in a common way; I do not perceive wit 
or genius, but she has sense and some degree of taste, and 
her manners are very engaging. She seems to like people 
rather too easily. 


‘Yours affect”, 
‘J. A.’ 


Letter from Jane Austen to her sister Cassandra at 
Ibthorp, alluding to the sudden death of Mrs. Lloyd at that 
place: — 

‘25 Gay Street (Bath), Monday, 

April 8, 1805. 

‘My dear Cassandra, — Here is a day for you. Did Bath or 
Ibthorp ever see such an 8th of April? It is March and April 
together; the glare of the one and the warmth of the other. 
We do nothing but walk about. As far as your means will 
admit, I hope you profit by such weather too. I dare say you 
are already the better for change of place. We were out 
again last night. Miss Irvine invited us, when I met her in 
the Crescent, to drink tea with them, but I rather declined 
it, having no idea that my mother would be disposed for 
another evening visit there so soon; but when I gave her 
the message, I found her very well inclined to go; and 
accordingly, on leaving Chapel, we walked to Lansdown. 


This morning we have been to see Miss Chamberlaine look 
hot on horseback. Seven years and four months ago we 
went to the same riding-house to see Miss Lefroy’s 
performance! What a different set are we now moving in! 
But seven years, I suppose, are enough to change every 
pore of one’s skin and every feeling of one’s mind. We did 
not walk long in the Crescent yesterday. It was hot and not 
crowded enough; so we went into the field, and passed 
close by S. T. and Miss S. again. I have not yet seen her 
face, but neither her dress nor air have anything of the 
dash or stylishness which the Browns talked of; quite the 
contrary; indeed, her dress is not even smart, and her 
appearance very quiet. Miss Irvine says she is never 
speaking a word. Poor wretch; I am afraid she is en 
pénitence. Here has been that excellent Mrs. Coulthart 
calling, while my mother was out, and I was believed to be 
so. I always respected her, as a good-hearted friendly 
woman. And the Browns have been here; I find their 
affidavits on the table. The “Ambuscade” reached Gibraltar 
on the 9th of March, and found all well; so say the papers. 
We have had no letters from anybody, but we expect to hear 
from Edward to-morrow, and from you soon afterwards. 
How happy they are at Godmersham now! I shall be very 
glad of a letter from Ibthorp, that I may know how you all 
are, but particularly yourself. This is nice weather for Mrs. 
J. Austen’s going to Speen, and I hope she will have a 
pleasant visit there. I expect a prodigious account of the 
christening dinner; perhaps it brought you at last into the 
company of Miss Dundas again. 

‘Tuesday. — I received your letter last night, and wish it 
may be soon followed by another to say that all is over; but 
I cannot help thinking that nature will struggle again, and 
produce a revival. Poor woman! May her end be peaceful 
and easy as the exit we have witnessed! And I dare say it 
will. If there is no revival, suffering must be all over; even 
the consciousness of existence, I suppose, was gone when 


you wrote. The nonsense I have been writing in this and in 
my last letter seems out of place at such a time, but I will 
not mind it; it will do you no harm, and nobody else will be 
attacked by it. I am heartily glad that you can speak so 
comfortably of your own health and looks, though I can 
scarcely comprehend the latter being really approved. 
Could travelling fifty miles produce such an immediate 
change? You were looking very poorly here, and everybody 
seemed sensible of it. Is there a charm in a_ hack 
postchaise? But if there were, Mrs. Craven’s carriage might 
have undone it all. 1 am much obliged to you for the time 
and trouble you have bestowed on Mary’s cap, and am glad 
it pleases her; but it will prove a useless gift at present, I 
suppose. Will not she leave Ibthorp on her mother’s death? 
As a companion you are all that Martha can be supposed to 
want, and in that light, under these circumstances, your 
visit will indeed have been well timed. 

‘Thursday. — I was not able to go on yesterday; all my 
wit and leisure were bestowed on letters to Charles and 
Henry. To the former I wrote in consequence of my 
mother’s having seen in the papers that the “Urania” was 
waiting at Portsmouth for the convoy for Halifax. This is 
nice, as it is only three weeks ago that you wrote by the 
“Camilla.” I wrote to Henry because I had a letter from him 
in which he desired to hear from me very soon. His to me 
was most affectionate and kind, as well as entertaining; 
there is no merit to him in that; he cannot help being 
amusing. He offers to meet us on the sea coast, if the plan 
of which Edward gave him some hint takes place. Will not 
this be making the execution of such a plan more desirable 
and delightful than ever? He talks of the rambles we took 
together last summer with pleasing affection. 


‘Yours ever, 
‘J. A.’ 


From the same to the same. 


‘Gay St. Sunday Evening, 
‘April 21 (1805). 


My dear Cassandra, — I am much obliged to you for 
writing to me again so soon; your letter yesterday was 
quite an unexpected pleasure. Poor Mrs. Stent! it has been 
her lot to be always in the way; but we must be merciful, 
for perhaps in time we may come to be Mrs. Stents 
ourselves, unequal to anything, and unwelcome to 
everybody .... My morning engagement was with the 
Cookes, and our party consisted of George and Mary, a Mr. 
L., Miss B., who had been with us at the concert, and the 
youngest Miss W. Not Julia; we have done with her; she is 
very ill; but Mary. Mary W.’s turn is actually come to be 
grown up, and have a fine complexion, and wear great 
square muslin shawls. I have not expressly enumerated 
myself among the party, but there I was, and my cousin 
George was very kind, and talked sense to me every now 
and then, in the intervals of his more animated fooleries 
with Miss B., who is very young, and rather handsome, and 
whose gracious manners, ready wit, and solid remarks, put 
me somewhat in mind of my old acquaintance L. L. There 
was a monstrous deal of stupid quizzing and common-place 
nonsense talked, but scarcely any wit; all that bordered on 
it or on sense came from my cousin George, whom 
altogether I like very well. Mr. B. seems nothing more than 
a tall young man. My evening engagement and walk was 
with Miss A., who had called on me the day before, and 
gently upbraided me in her turn with a change of manners 
to her since she had been in Bath, or at least of late. 
Unlucky me! that my notice should be of such consequence, 
and my manners so bad! She was so well disposed, and so 
reasonable, that I soon forgave her, and made this 
engagement with her in proof of it. She is really an 


agreeable girl, so I think I may like her; and her great want 
of a companion at home, which may well make any 
tolerable acquaintance important to her, gives her another 
claim on my attention. I shall endeavour as much as 
possible to keep my intimacies in their proper place, and 
prevent their clashing. Among so many friends, it will be 
well if I do not get into a scrape; and now here is Miss 
Blashford come. I should have gone distracted if the Bullers 
had staid .. . . When I tell you I have been visiting a 
countess this morning, you will immediately, with great 
justice, but no truth, guess it to be Lady Roden. No: it is 
Lady Leven, the mother of Lord Balgonie. On receiving a 
message from Lord and Lady Leven through the Mackays, 
declaring their intention of waiting on us, we thought it 
right to go to them. I hope we have not done too much, but 
the friends and admirers of Charles must be attended to. 
They seem very reasonable, good sort of people, very civil, 
and full of his praise. We were shewn at first into an empty 
drawing-room, and presently in came his lordship, not 
knowing who we were, to apologise for the servant’s 
mistake, and to say himself what was untrue, that Lady 
Leven was not within. He is a tall gentlemanlike looking 
man, with spectacles, and rather deaf. After sitting with 
him ten minutes we walked away; but Lady Leven coming 
out of the dining parlour as we passed the door, we were 
obliged to attend her back to it, and pay our visit over 
again. She is a stout woman, with a very handsome face. By 
this means we had the pleasure of hearing Charles’s 
praises twice over. They think themselves excessively 
obliged to him, and estimate him so highly as to wish Lord 
Balgonie, when he is quite recovered, to go out to him. 
There is a pretty little Lady Marianne of the party, to be 
Shaken hands with, and asked if she remembered Mr. 
Austen: ... 

‘I shall write to Charles by the next packet, unless you 
tell me in the meantime of your intending to do it. 


‘Believe me, if you chuse, 
‘Y" aff'® Sister.’ 


Jane did not estimate too highly the ‘Cousin George’ 
mentioned in the foregoing letter; who might easily have 
been superior in sense and wit to the rest of the party. He 
was the Rev. George Leigh Cooke, long known and 
respected at Oxford, where he held important offices, and 
had the privilege of helping to form the minds of men more 
eminent than himself. As Tutor in Corpus Christi College, 
he became instructor to some of the most distinguished 
undergraduates of that time: amongst others to Dr. Arnold, 
the Rev. John Keble, and Sir John Coleridge. The latter has 
mentioned him in terms of affectionate regard, both in his 
Memoir of Keble, and in a letter which appears in Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold.’ Mr. Cooke was also an impressive 
preacher of earnest awakening sermons. I remember to 
have heard it observed by some of my undergraduate 
friends that, after all, there was more good to be got from 
George Cooke’s plain sermons than from much of the more 
laboured oratory of the University pulpit. He was 
frequently Examiner in the schools, and occupied the chair 
of the Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy, from 1810 
to 1853. 

Before the end of 1805, the little family party removed to 
Southampton. They resided in a commodious old-fashioned 
house in a corner of Castle Square. 

I have no letters of my aunt, nor any other record of her, 
during her four years’ residence at Southampton; and 
though I now began to know, and, what was the same thing, 
to love her myself, yet my observations were only those of a 
young boy, and were not capable of penetrating her 
character, or estimating her powers. I have, however, a 
lively recollection of some local circumstances at 
Southampton, and as they refer chiefly to things which 
have been long ago swept away, I will record them. My 


grandmother’s house had a pleasant garden, bounded on 
one side by the old city walls; the top of this wall was 
sufficiently wide to afford a pleasant walk, with an 
extensive view, easily accessible to ladies by steps. This 
must have been a part of the identical walls which 
witnessed the embarkation of Henry V. before the battle of 
Agincourt, and the detection of the conspiracy of 
Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, which Shakspeare has made 
so picturesque; when, according to the chorus in Henry V., 
the citizens saw 


The well-appointed King at Hampton Pier 
Embark his royalty. 


Among the records of the town of Southampton, they 
have a minute and authentic account, drawn up at that 
time, of the encampment of Henry V. near the town, before 
his embarkment for France. It is remarkable that the place 
where the army was encamped, then a low level plain, is 
now entirely covered by the sea, and is called Westport. At 
that time Castle Square was occupied by a fantastic edifice, 
too large for the space in which it stood, though too small 
to accord well with its castellated style, erected by the 
second Marquis of Lansdowne, half-brother to the well- 
known statesman, who succeeded him in the title. The 
Marchioness had a light phaeton, drawn by six, and 
sometimes by eight little ponies, each pair decreasing in 
size, and becoming lighter in colour, through all the grades 
of dark brown, light brown, bay, and chestnut, as it was 
placed farther away from the carriage. The two leading 
pairs were managed by two boyish postilions, the two pairs 
nearest to the carriage were driven in hand. It was a 
delight to me to look down from the window and see this 
fairy equipage put together; for the premises of this castle 
were so contracted that the whole process went on in the 
little space that remained of the open square. Like other 


fairy works, however, it all proved evanescent. Not only 
carriage and ponies, but castle itself, soon vanished away, 
‘like the baseless fabric of a vision.’ On the death of the 
Marquis in 1809, the castle was pulled down. Few probably 
remember its existence; and any one who might visit the 
place now would wonder how it ever could have stood 
there. 

In 1809 Mr. Knight was able to offer his mother the 
choice of two houses on his property; one near his usual 
residence at Godmersham Park in Kent; the other near 
Chawton House, his occasional residence in Hampshire. 
The latter was chosen; and in that year the mother and 
daughters, together with Miss Lloyd, a near connection 
who lived with them, settled themselves at Chawton 
Cottage. 

Chawton may be called the second, as well as the last 
home of Jane Austen; for during the temporary residences 
of the party at Bath and Southampton she was only a 
sojourner in a strange land; but here she found a real home 
amongst her own people. It so happened that during her 
residence at Chawton circumstances brought several of her 
brothers and their families within easy distance of the 
house. Chawton must also be considered the place most 
closely connected with her career as a writer; for there it 
was that, in the maturity of her mind, she either wrote or 
rearranged, and prepared for publication the books by 
which she has become known to the world. This was the 
home where, after a few years, while still in the prime of 
life, she began to droop and wither away, and which she left 
only in the last stage of her illness, yielding to the 
persuasion of friends hoping against hope. 





CHAWTOS CHURCH 


This house stood in the village of Chawton, about a mile 
from Alton, on the right hand side, just where the road to 
Winchester branches off from that to Gosport. It was so 
close to the road that the front door opened upon it; while a 
very narrow enclosure, paled in on each side, protected the 
building from danger of collision with any runaway vehicle. 
I believe it had been originally built for an inn, for which 
purpose it was certainly well situated. Afterwards it had 
been occupied by Mr. Knight’s steward; but by some 
additions to the house, and some judicious planting and 
skreening, it was made a pleasant and commodious abode. 
Mr. Knight was experienced and adroit at such 
arrangements, and this was a labour of love to him. A good- 
sized entrance and two sitting-rooms made the length of 
the house, all intended originally to look upon the road, but 
the large drawing-room window was blocked up and turned 
into a book-case, and another opened at the side which 
gave to view only turf and trees, as a high wooden fence 


and hornbeam hedge shut out the Winchester road, which 
skirted the whole length of the little domain. Trees were 
planted each side to form a shrubbery walk, carried round 
the enclosure, which gave a sufficient space for ladies’ 
exercise. There was a pleasant irregular mixture of 
hedgerow, and gravel walk, and orchard, and long grass for 
mowing, arising from two or three little enclosures having 
been thrown together. The house itself was quite as good as 
the generality of parsonage-houses then were, and much in 
the same style; and was capable of receiving other 
members of the family as frequent visitors. It was 
sufficiently well furnished; everything inside and out was 
kept in good repair, and it was altogether a comfortable 
and ladylike establishment, though the means which 
supported it were not large. 

I give this description because some interest is generally 
taken in the residence of a popular writer. Cowper’s 
unattractive house in the street of Olney has been pointed 
out to visitors, and has even attained the honour of an 
engraving in Southey’s edition of his works: but I cannot 
recommend any admirer of Jane Austen to undertake a 
pilgrimage to this spot. The building indeed still stands, but 
it has lost all that gave it its character. After the death of 
Mrs. Cassandra Austen, in 1845, it was divided into 
tenements for labourers, and the grounds reverted to 
ordinary uses. 


CHAPTER V. 


Description of Jane Austen’s person, character, and tastes. 


As my memoir has now reached the period when I saw a 
great deal of my aunt, and was old enough to understand 
something of her value, I will here attempt a description of 
her person, mind, and habits. In person she was very 
attractive; her figure was rather tall and slender, her step 
light and firm, and her whole appearance expressive of 
health and animation. In complexion she was a clear 
brunette with a rich colour; she had full round cheeks, with 
mouth and nose small and well formed, bright hazel eyes, 
and brown hair forming natural curls close round her face. 
If not so regularly handsome as her sister, yet her 
countenance had a peculiar charm of its own to the eyes of 
most beholders. At the time of which I am now writing, she 
never was seen, either morning or evening, without a cap; I 
believe that she and her sister were generally thought to 
have taken to the garb of middle age earlier than their 
years or their looks required; and that, though remarkably 
neat in their dress as in all their ways, they were scarcely 
sufficiently regardful of the fashionable, or the becoming. 

She was not highly accomplished according to the 
present standard. Her sister drew well, and it is from a 
drawing of hers that the likeness prefixed to this volume 
has been taken. Jane herself was fond of music, and had a 
sweet voice, both in singing and in conversation; in her 
youth she had received some instruction on the pianoforte; 
and at Chawton she practised daily, chiefly before 
breakfast. I believe she did so partly that she might not 
disturb the rest of the party who were less fond of music. In 
the evening she would sometimes sing, to her own 
accompaniment, some simple old songs, the words and airs 
of which, now never heard, still linger in my memory. 


She read French with facility, and knew something of 
Italian. In those days German was no more thought of than 
Hindostanee, as part of a lady’s education. In history she 
followed the old guides — Goldsmith, Hume, and 
Robertson. Critical enquiry into the usually received 
statements of the old historians was scarcely begun. The 
history of the early kings of Rome had not yet been 
dissolved into legend. Historic characters lay before the 
reader’s eyes in broad light or shade, not much broken up 
by details. The virtues of King Henry VIII. were yet 
undiscovered, nor had much light been thrown on the 
inconsistencies of Queen Elizabeth; the one was held to be 
an unmitigated tyrant, and an embodied Blue Beard; the 
other a perfect model of wisdom and policy. Jane, when a 
girl, had strong political opinions, especially about the 
affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She was 
a vehement defender of Charles I. and his grandmother 
Mary; but I think it was rather from an impulse of feeling 
than from any enquiry into the evidences by which they 
must be condemned or acquitted. As she grew up, the 
politics of the day occupied very little of her attention, but 
she probably shared the feeling of moderate Toryism which 
prevailed in her family. She was well acquainted with the 
old periodicals from the ‘Spectator’ downwards. Her 
knowledge of Richardson’s works was such as no one is 
likely again to acquire, now that the multitude and the 
merits of our light literature have called off the attention of 
readers from that great master. Every circumstance 
narrated in Sir Charles Grandison, all that was ever said or 
done in the cedar parlour, was familiar to her; and the 
wedding days of Lady L. and Lady G. were as well 
remembered as if they had been living friends. Amongst 
her favourite writers, Johnson in prose, Crabbe in verse, 
and Cowper in both, stood high. It is well that the native 
good taste of herself and of those with whom she lived, 
saved her from the snare into which a sister novelist had 


fallen, of imitating the grandiloquent style of Johnson. She 
thoroughly enjoyed Crabbe; perhaps on account of a 
certain resemblance to herself in minute and highly 
finished detail; and would sometimes Say, in jest, that, if she 
ever married at all, she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe; 
looking on the author quite as an abstract idea, and 
ignorant and regardless what manner of man he might be. 
Scott’s poetry gave her great pleasure; she did not live to 
make much acquaintance with his novels. Only three of 
them were published before her death; but it will be seen 
by the following extract from one of her letters, that she 
was quite prepared to admit the merits of ‘Waverley’; and it 
is remarkable that, living, as she did, far apart from the 
gossip of the literary world, she should even then have 
spoken so confidently of his being the author of it: — 

‘Walter Scott has no business to write novels; especially 
good ones. It is not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a 
poet, and ought not to be taking the bread out of other 
people’s mouths. I do not mean to like “Waverley,” if I can 
help it, but I fear I must. I am quite determined, however, 
not to be pleased with Mrs.—’s, should I ever meet with it, 
which I hope I may not. I think I can be stout against 
anything written by her. I have made up my mind to like no 
novels really, but Miss Edgeworth’s, E.’s, and my own.’ 

It was not, however, what she knew, but what she was, 
that distinguished her from others. I cannot better describe 
the fascination which she exercised over children than by 
quoting the words of two of her nieces. One says: — 

‘As a very little girl I was always creeping up to aunt 
Jane, and following her whenever I could, in the house and 
out of it. I might not have remembered this but for the 
recollection of my mother’s telling me privately, that I must 
not be troublesome to my aunt. Her first charm to children 
was great sweetness of manner. She seemed to love you, 
and you loved her in return. This, as well as I can now 
recollect, was what I felt in my early days, before I was old 


enough to be amused by her cleverness. But soon came the 
delight of her playful talk. She could make everything 
amusing to a child. Then, as I got older, when cousins came 
to share the entertainment, she would tell us the most 
delightful stories, chiefly of Fairyland, and her fairies had 
all characters of their own. The tale was invented, I am 
sure, at the moment, and was continued for two or three 
days, if occasion served.’ 

Again: ‘When staying at Chawton, with two of her other 
nieces, we often had amusements in which my aunt was 
very helpful. She was the one to whom we always looked 
for help. She would furnish us with what we wanted from 
her wardrobe; and she would be the entertaining visitor in 
our make-believe house. She amused us in various ways. 
Once, I remember, in giving a conversation as between 
myself and my two cousins, supposing we were all grown 
up, the day after a ball.’ 

Very similar is the testimony of another niece:—’Aunt 
Jane was the general favourite with children; her ways with 
them being so playful, and her long circumstantial stories 
so delightful. These were continued from time to time, and 
were begged for on all possible and impossible occasions; 
woven, as she proceeded, out of nothing but her own happy 
talent for invention. Ah! if but one of them could be 
recovered! And again, as I grew older, when the original 
seventeen years between our ages seemed to shrink to 
seven, or to nothing, it comes back to me now how 
strangely I missed her. It had become so much a habit with 
me to put by things in my mind with a reference to her, and 
to say to myself, I shall keep this for aunt Jane.’ 

A nephew of hers used to observe that his visits to 
Chawton, after the death of his aunt Jane, were always a 
disappointment to him. From old associations he could not 
help expecting to be particularly happy in that house; and 
never till he got there could he realise to himself how all its 
peculiar charm was gone. It was not only that the chief 


light in the house was quenched, but that the loss of it had 
cast a shade over the spirits of the survivors. Enough has 
been said to show her love for children, and her wonderful 
power of entertaining them; but her friends of all ages felt 
her enlivening influence. Her unusually quick sense of the 
ridiculous led her to play with all the common-places of 
everyday life, whether as regarded persons or things; but 
she never played with its serious duties or responsibilities, 
nor did she ever turn individuals into ridicule. With all her 
neighbours in the village she vas on friendly, though not on 
intimate, terms. She took a kindly interest in all their 
proceedings, and liked to hear about them. They often 
served for her amusement; but it was her own nonsense 
that gave zest to the gossip. She was as far as possible 
from being censorious or satirical. She never abused them 
or quizzed them — that was the word of the day; an ugly 
word, now obsolete; and the ugly practice which it 
expressed is much less prevalent now than it was then. The 
laugh which she occasionally raised was by imagining for 
her neighbours, as she was equally ready to imagine for her 
friends or herself, impossible contingencies, or by relating 
in prose or verse some trifling anecdote coloured to her 
own fancy, or in writing a fictitious history of what they 
were supposed to have said or done, which could deceive 
nobody. 

The following specimens may be given of the liveliness of 
mind which imparted an agreeable flavour both to her 
correspondence and her conversation: — 

On reading in the newspapers the marriage of Mr. Gell to 
Miss Gill, of Eastbourne. 


At Eastbourne Mr. Gell, From being perfectly well, 
Became dreadfully ill, For love of Miss Gill. 

So he said, with some sighs, I’m the slave of your iis; 
Oh, restore, if you please, By accepting my ees. 


On the marriage of a middle-aged Flirt with a Mr. Wake, 
whom, it was supposed, she would scarcely have accepted 
in her youth. 


Maria, good-humoured, and handsome, and tall, 
For a husband was at her last stake; 

And having in vain danced at many a ball, 

Is now happy to jump at a Wake. 


‘We were all at the play last night to see Miss O’Neil in 
Isabella. I do not think she was quite equal to my 
expectation. I fancy I want something more than can be. 
Acting seldom satisfies me. I took two pockethandkerchiefs, 
but had very little occasion for either. She is an elegant 
creature, however, and hugs Mr. Young delightfully.’ 

‘So, Miss B. is actually married, but I have never seen it 
in the papers; and one may as well be single if the wedding 
is not to be in print.’ 

Once, too, she took it into her head to write the following 
mock panegyric on a young friend, who really was clever 
and handsome: — 


1, 


In measured verse I’ll now rehearse 
The charms of lovely Anna: 

And, first, her mind is unconfined 
Like any vast savannah. 


2. 


Ontario’s lake may fitly speak 
Her fancy’s ample bound: 

Its circuit may, on strict survey 
Five hundred miles be found. 


3, 


Her wit descends on foes and friends 
Like famed Niagara’s Fall; 

And travellers gaze in wild amaze, 
And listen, one and all. 


Her judgment sound, thick, black, profound, 
Like transatlantic groves, 

Dispenses aid, and friendly shade 

To all that in it roves. 


5. 


If thus her mind to be defined 
America exhausts, 

And all that’s grand in that great land 
In similes it costs — 


6. 


Oh how can I her person try 

To image and portray? 

How paint the face, the form how trace 
In which those virtues lay? 


7. 


Another world must be unfurled, 
Another language known, 

Ere tongue or sound can publish round 
Her charms of flesh and bone. 


I believe that all this nonsense was nearly extempore, 
and that the fancy of drawing the images from America 


arose at the moment from the obvious rhyme which 
presented itself in the first stanza. 

The following extracts are from letters addressed to a 
niece who was at that time amusing herself by attempting a 
novel, probably never finished, certainly never published, 
and of which I know nothing but what these extracts tell. 
They show the good-natured sympathy and encouragement 
which the aunt, then herself occupied in writing ‘Emma,’ 
could give to the less matured powers of the niece. They 
bring out incidentally some of her opinions concerning 
compositions of that kind: — 

Extracts. 

‘Chawton, Aug. 10, 1814. 

‘Your aunt C. does not like desultory novels, and is rather 
fearful that yours will be too much so; that there will be too 
frequent a change from one set of people to another, and 
that circumstances will be sometimes introduced, of 
apparent consequence, which will lead to nothing. It will 
not be so great an objection to me. I allow much more 
latitude than she does, and think nature and spirit cover 
many sins of a wandering story. And people in general do 
not care much about it, for your comfort .. .’ 

‘Sept. 9. 

‘You are now collecting your people delightfully, getting 
them exactly into such a spot as is the delight of my life. 
Three or four families in a country village is the very thing 
to work on; and I hope you will write a great deal more, and 
make full use of them while they are so very favourably 
arranged.’ 

‘Sept. 28. 

‘Devereux Forrester being ruined by his vanity is very 
good: but I wish you would not let him plunge into a “vortex 
of dissipation.” I do not object to the thing, but I cannot 
bear the expression: it is such thorough novel slang; and so 
old that I dare say Adam met with it in the first novel that 
he opened.’ 


‘Hans Place (Nov. 1814). 

‘I have been very far from finding your book an evil, I 
assure you. I read it immediately, and with great pleasure. 
Indeed, I do think you get on very fast. I wish other people 
of my acquaintance could compose as rapidly. Julian’s 
history was quite a surprise to me. You had not very long 
known it yourself, I suspect; but I have no objection to 
make to the circumstance; it is very well told, and his 
having been in love with the aunt gives Cecilia an 
additional interest with him. I like the idea; a very proper 
compliment to an aunt! I rather imagine, indeed, that 
nieces are seldom chosen but in compliment to some aunt 
or other. I dare say your husband was in love with me once, 
and would never have thought of you if he had not 
supposed me dead of a scarlet fever.’ 

Jane Austen was successful in everything that she 
attempted with her fingers. None of us could throw 
spilikins in so perfect a circle, or take them off with so 
steady a hand. Her performances with cup and ball were 
marvellous. The one used at Chawton was an easy one, and 
she has been known to catch it on the point above an 
hundred times in succession, till her hand was weary. She 
sometimes found a resource in that simple game, when 
unable, from weakness in her eyes, to read or write long 
together. A specimen of her clear strong handwriting is 
here given. Happy would the compositors for the press be if 
they had always so legible a manuscript to work from. But 
the writing was not the only part of her letters which 
showed superior handiwork. In those days there was an art 
in folding and sealing. No adhesive envelopes made all 
easy. Some people’s letters always looked loose and untidy; 
but her paper was sure to take the right folds, and her 
sealing-wax to drop into the right place. Her needlework 
both plain and ornamental was excellent, and might almost 
have put a sewing machine to shame. She was considered 
especially great in satin stitch. She spent much time in 


these occupations, and some of her merriest talk was over 
clothes which she and her companions were making, 
sometimes for themselves, and sometimes for the poor. 
There still remains a curious specimen of her needlework 
made for a sister-in-law, my mother. In a very small bag is 
deposited a little rolled up housewife, furnished with 
minikin needles and fine thread. In the housewife is a tiny 
pocket, and in the pocket is enclosed a slip of paper, on 
which, written as with a crow quill, are these lines: — 


This little bag, I hope, will prove 

To be not vainly made; 

For should you thread and needles want, 
It will afford you aid. 


And, as we are about to part, 

‘T will serve another end: 

For, when you look upon this bag, 
You'll recollect your friend. 


It is the kind of article that some benevolent fairy might 
be supposed to give as a reward to a diligent little girl. The 
whole is of flowered silk, and having been never used and 
carefully preserved, it is as fresh and bright as when it was 
first made seventy years ago; and shows that the same 
hand which painted so exquisitely with the pen could work 
as delicately with the needle. 

I have collected some of the bright qualities which shone, 
as it were, on the surface of Jane Austen’s character, and 
attracted most notice; but underneath them there lay the 
strong foundations of sound sense and judgment, rectitude 
of principle, and delicacy of feeling, qualifying her equally 
to advise, assist, or amuse. She was, in fact, as ready to 
comfort the unhappy, or to nurse the sick, as she was to 
laugh and jest with the lighthearted. Two of her nieces 
were grown up, and one of them was married, before she 


was taken away from them. As their minds became more 
matured, they were admitted into closer intimacy with her, 
and learned more of her graver thoughts; they know what a 
sympathising friend and judicious adviser they found her to 
be in many little difficulties and doubts of early 
womanhood. 

I do not venture to speak of her religious principles: that 
is a Subject on which she herself was more inclined to think 
and act than to talk, and I shall imitate her reserve; 
satisfied to have shown how much of Christian love and 
humility abounded in her heart, without presuming to lay 
bare the roots whence those graces grew. Some little 
insight, however, into these deeper recesses of the heart 
must be given, when we come to speak of her death. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Habits of Composition resumed after a long interval — First publication — The 
interest taken by the Author in the success of her Works. 


It may seem extraordinary that Jane Austen should have 
written so little during the years that elapsed between 
leaving Steventon and settling at Chawton; especially when 
this cessation from work is contrasted with her literary 
activity both before and after that period. It might rather 
have been expected that fresh scenes and new 
acquaintance would have called forth her powers; while the 
guiet life which the family led both at Bath and 
Southampton must have afforded abundant leisure for 
composition; but so it was that nothing which I know of, 
certainly nothing which the public have seen, was 
completed in either of those places. I can only state the 
fact, without assigning any cause for it; but as soon as she 
was fixed in her second home, she resumed the habits of 
composition which had been formed in her first, and 
continued them to the end of her life. The first year of her 
residence at Chawton seems to have been devoted to 
revising and preparing for the press ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ 
and ‘Pride and Prejudice’; but between February 1811 and 
August 1816, she began and completed ‘Mansfield Park,’ 
‘Emma,’ and ‘Persuasion,’ so that the last five years of her 
life produced the same number of novels with those which 
had been written in her early youth. How she was able to 
effect all this is surprising, for she had no separate study to 
retire to, and most of the work must have been done in the 
general sitting-room, subject to all kinds of casual 
interruptions. She was careful that her occupation should 
not be suspected by servants, or visitors, or any persons 
beyond her own family party. She wrote upon small sheets 
of paper which could easily be put away, or covered with a 


piece of blotting paper. There was, between the front door 
and the offices, a swing door which creaked when it was 
opened; but she objected to having this little inconvenience 
remedied, because it gave her notice when anyone was 
coming. She was not, however, troubled with companions 
like her own Mrs. Allen in ‘Northanger Abbey,’ whose 
‘vacancy of mind and incapacity for thinking were such 
that, as she never talked a great deal, so she could never 
be entirely silent; and therefore, while she sat at work, if 
she lost her needle, or broke her thread, or saw a speck of 
dirt on her gown, she must observe it, whether there were 
any one at leisure to answer her or not.’ In that well 
occupied female party there must have been many precious 
hours of silence during which the pen was busy at the little 
mahogany writing-desk, while Fanny Price, or Emma 
Woodhouse, or Anne Elliott was growing into beauty and 
interest. I have no doubt that I, and my sisters and cousins, 
in our visits to Chawton, frequently disturbed this mystic 
process, without having any idea of the mischief that we 
were doing; certainly we never should have guessed it by 
any signs of impatience or irritability in the writer. 

As so much had been previously prepared, when once 
she began to publish, her works came out in quick 
succession. ‘Sense and Sensibility’ was published in 1811, 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ at the beginning of 1813, ‘Mansfield 
Park’ in 1814, ‘Emma’ early in 1816; ‘Northanger Abbey’ 
and ‘Persuasion’ did not appear till after her death, in 1818. 
It will be shown farther on why ‘Northanger Abbey,’ though 
amongst the first written, was one of the last published. 
Her first three novels were published by Egerton, her last 
three by Murray. The profits of the four which had been 
printed before her death had not at that time amounted to 
seven hundred pounds. 

I have no record of the publication of ‘Sense and 
Sensibility,’ nor of the author’s feelings at this her first 
appearance before the public; but the following extracts 


from three letters to her sister give a lively picture of the 
interest with which she watched the reception of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,”, and show the carefulness with which she 
corrected her compositions, and rejected much that had 
been written: — 

Chawton, Friday, January 29 (1813). 

‘I hope you received my little parcel by J. Bond on 
Wednesday evening, my dear Cassandra, and that you will 
be ready to hear from me again on Sunday, for I feel that I 
must write to you to-day. I want to tell you that I have got 
my own darling child from London. On Wednesday I 
received one copy sent down by Falkener, with three lines 
from Henry to say that he had given another to Charles and 
sent a third by the coach to Godmersham ... . The 
advertisement is in our paper to-day for the first time: 18s. 
He shall ask 1/. 1s. for my two next, and 1/. 8s. for my 
stupidest of all. Miss B. dined with us on the very day of the 
book’s coming, and in the evening we fairly set at it, and 
read half the first vol. to her, prefacing that, having 
intelligence from Henry that such a work would soon 
appear, we had desired him to send it whenever it came 
out, and I believe it passed with her unsuspected. She was 
amused, poor soul! That she could not help, you know, with 
two such people to lead the way, but she really does seem 
to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I think her as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print, and how I 
shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least I 
do not know. There are a few typical errors; and a “said 
he,” or a “said she,” would sometimes make the dialogue 
more immediately clear; but “I do not write for such dull 
elves” as have not a great deal of ingenuity themselves. The 
second volume is shorter than I could wish, but the 
difference is not so much in reality as in look, there being a 
larger proportion of narrative in that part. I have lop’t and 
crop’t so successfully, however, that I imagine it must be 


rather shorter than “Sense and Sensibility” altogether. Now 
I will try and write of something else.’ 

Chawton, Thursday, February 4 (1813). 

‘My dear Cassandra, — Your letter was truly welcome, 
and I am much obliged to you for all your praise; it came at 
a right time, for I had had some fits of disgust. Our second 
evening’s reading to Miss B. had not pleased me so well, 
but I believe something must be attributed to my mother’s 
too rapid way of getting on: though she _ perfectly 
understands the characters herself, she cannot speak as 
they ought. Upon the whole, however, I am quite vain 
enough and well satisfied enough. The work is rather too 
light, and bright, and sparkling; it wants shade; it wants to 
be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of 
sense, if it could be had; if not, of solemn specious 
nonsense, about something unconnected with the story; an 
essay on writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the history 
of Buonaparté, or something that would form a contrast, 
and bring the reader with increased delight to the 
playfulness and epigrammatism of the general style .... 
The greatest blunder in the printing that I have met with is 
in page 220, v. 3, where two speeches are made into one. 
There might as well be no suppers at Longbourn; but I 
suppose it was the remains of Mrs. Bennett’s old Meryton 
habits.’ 

The following letter seems to have been written soon 
after the last two: in February 1813: — 

‘This will be a quick return for yours, my dear 
Cassandra; I doubt its having much else to recommend it; 
but there is no saying; it may turn out to be a very long and 
delightful letter. I am exceedingly pleased that you can say 
what you do, after having gone through the whole work, 
and Fanny’s praise is very gratifying. My hopes were 
tolerably strong of her, but nothing like a certainty. Her 
liking Darcy and Elizabeth is enough. She might hate all 
the others, if she would. I have her opinion under her own 


hand this morning, but your transcript of it, which I read 
first, was not, and is not, the less acceptable. To me it is of 
course all praise, but the more exact truth which she sends 
you is good enough... . Our party on Wednesday was not 
unagreeable, though we wanted a master of the house less 
anxious and fidgety, and more conversable. Upon Mrs.—’s 
mentioning that she had sent the rejected addresses to 
Mrs. H., I began talking to her a little about them, and 
expressed my hope of their having amused her. Her answer 
was, “Oh dear yes, very much, very droll indeed, the 
opening of the house, and the striking up of the fiddles!” 
What she meant, poor woman, who shall say? I sought no 
farther. As soon as a whist party was formed, and a round 
table threatened, I made my mother an excuse and came 
away, leaving just as many for their round table as there 
were at Mrs. Grant’s. I wish they might be as agreeable a 
set. My mother is very well, and finds great amusement in 
glove-knitting, and at present wants no other work. We 
quite run over with books. She has got Sir John Carr’s 
“Travels in Spain,” and I am reading a Society octavo, an 
“Essay on the Military Police and Institutions of the British 
Empire,” by Capt. Pasley of the Engineers, a book which I 
protested against at first, but which upon trial I find 
delightfully written and highly entertaining. I am as much 
in love with the author as I ever was with Clarkson or 
Buchanan, or even the two Mr. Smiths of the city. The first 
soldier I ever sighed for; but he does write with 
extraordinary force and _ spirit. Yesterday, moreover, 
brought us “Mrs. Grant’s Letters,” with Mr. White’s 
compliments; but I have disposed of them, compliments and 
all, to Miss P, and amongst so many readers or retainers of 
books as we have in Chawton, I dare say there will be no 
difficulty in getting rid of them for another fortnight, if 
necessary. I have disposed of Mrs. Grant for the second 
fortnight to Mrs. — . It can make no difference to her which 
of the twenty-six fortnights in the year the 3 vols. lie on her 


table. I have been applied to for information as to the oath 
taken in former times of Bell, Book, and Candle, but have 
none to give. Perhaps you may be able to learn something 
of its origin where you now are. Ladies who read those 
enormous great stupid thick quarto volumes which one 
always sees in the breakfast parlour there must be 
acquainted with everything in the world. I detest a quarto. 
Capt. Pasley’s book is too good for their society. They will 
not understand a man who condenses his thoughts into an 
octavo. I have learned from Sir J. Carr that there is no 
Government House at Gibraltar. I must alter it to the 
Commissioner’s.’ 

The following letter belongs to the same year, but treats 
of a different subject. It describes a journey from Chawton 
to London, in her brother’s curricle, and shows how much 
could be seen and enjoyed in course of a long summer’s day 
by leisurely travelling amongst scenery which the traveller 
in an express train now rushes through in little more than 
an hour, but scarcely sees at all: — 

‘Sloane Street, Thursday, May 20 (1813). 

‘My dear Cassandra, 

‘Before I say anything else, I claim a paper full of 
halfpence on the drawing-room mantel-piece; I put them 
there myself, and forgot to bring them with me. I cannot 
say that I have yet been in any distress for money, but I 
chuse to have my due, as well as the Devil. How lucky we 
were in our weather yesterday! This wet morning makes 
one more sensible of it. We had no rain of any consequence. 
The head of the curricle was put half up three or four 
times, but our share of the showers was very trifling, 
though they seemed to be heavy all round us, when we 
were on the Hog’s-back, and I fancied it might then be 
raining so hard at Chawton as to make you feel for us much 
more than we deserved. Three hours and a quarter took us 
to Guildford, where we staid barely two hours, and had only 
just time enough for all we had to do there; that is, eating a 


long and comfortable breakfast, watching the carriages, 
paying Mr. Harrington, and taking a little stroll afterwards. 
From some views which that stroll gave us, I think most 
highly of the situation of Guildford. We wanted all our 
brothers and sisters to be standing with us in the bowling- 
green, and looking towards Horsham. I was very lucky in 
my gloves — got them at the first shop I went to, though I 
went into it rather because it was near than because it 
looked at all like a glove shop, and gave only four shillings 
for them; after which everybody at Chawton will be hoping 
and predicting that they cannot be good for anything, and 
their worth certainly remains to be proved; but I think they 
look very well. We left Guildford at twenty minutes before 
twelve (I hope somebody cares for these minutia), and 
were at Esher in about two hours more. I was very much 
pleased with the country in general. Between Guildford and 
Ripley I thought it particularly pretty, also about Painshill; 
and from a Mr. Spicer’s grounds at Esher, which we walked 
into before dinner, the views were beautiful. I cannot say 
what we did not see, but I should think there could not bea 
wood, or a meadow, or palace, or remarkable spot in 
England that was not spread out before us on one side or 
other. Claremont is going to be sold: a Mr. Ellis has it now. 
It is a house that seems never to have prospered. After 
dinner we walked forward to be overtaken at the 
coachman’s time, and before he did overtake us we were 
very near Kingston. I fancy it was about half-past six when 
we reached this house — a twelve hours’ business, and the 
horses did not appear more than reasonably tired. I was 
very tired too, and glad to get to bed early, but am quite 
well to-day. I am very snug in the front drawing-room all to 
myself, and would not say “thank you” for any company but 
you. The quietness of it does me good. I have contrived to 
pay my two visits, though the weather made me a great 
while about it, and left me only a few minutes to sit with 
Charlotte Craven. She looks very well, and her hair is done 


up with an elegance to do credit to any education. Her 
manners are as unaffected and pleasing as ever. She had 
heard from her mother to-day. Mrs. Craven spends another 
fortnight at Chilton. I saw nobody but Charlotte, which 
pleased me best. I was shewn upstairs into a drawing-room, 
where she came to me, and the appearance of the room, so 
totally unschool-like, amused me very much; it was full of 
modern elegancies. 


‘Yours very affec"’., 
‘J. A.’ 


The next letter, written in the following year, contains an 
account of another journey to London, with her brother 
Henry, and reading with him the manuscript of ‘Mansfield 
Park’: — 

‘Henrietta Street, Wednesday, March 2 (1814). 

‘My dear Cassandra, 

‘You were wrong in thinking of us at Guildford last night: 
we were at Cobham. On reaching G. we found that John and 
the horses were gone on. We therefore did no more than we 
had done at Farnham — sit in the carriage while fresh 
horses were put in, and proceeded directly to Cobham, 
which we reached by seven, and about eight were sitting 
down to a very nice roast fowl, &c. We had altogether a 
very good journey, and everything at Cobham was 
comfortable. I could not pay Mr. Harrington! That was the 
only alas! of the business. I shall therefore return his bill, 
and my mother’s 2/., that you may try your luck. We did not 
begin reading till Bentley Green. Henry’s approbation is 
hitherto even equal to my wishes. He says it is different 
from the other two, but does not appear to think it at all 
inferior. He has only married Mrs. R. I am afraid he has 
gone through the most entertaining part. He took to Lady 
B. and Mrs. N. most kindly, and gives great praise to the 
drawing of the characters. He understands them all, likes 


Fanny, and, I think, foresees how it will all be. I finished the 
“Heroine” last night, and was very much amused by it. I 
wonder James did not like it better. It diverted me 
exceedingly. We went to bed at ten. I was very tired, but 
slept to a miracle, and am lovely to-day, and at present 
Henry seems to have no complaint. We left Cobham at half- 
past eight, stopped to bait and breakfast at Kingston, and 
were in this house considerably before two. Nice smiling 
Mr. Barlowe met us at the door and, in reply to enquiries 
after news, said that peace was generally expected. I have 
taken possession of my bedroom, unpacked my bandbox, 
sent Miss P.’s two letters to the twopenny post, been visited 
by M?¢. B., and am now writing by myself at the new table in 
the front room. It is snowing. We had some snowstorms 
yesterday, and a smart frost at night, which gave us a hard 
road from Cobham to Kingston; but as it was then getting 
dirty and heavy, Henry had a pair of leaders put on to the 
bottom of Sloane St. His own horses, therefore, cannot 
have had hard work. I watched for veils as we drove 
through the streets, and had the pleasure of seeing several 
upon vulgar heads. And now, how do you all do? — you in 
particular, after the worry of yesterday and the day before. 
I hope Martha had a pleasant visit again, and that you and 
my mother could eat your beef-pudding. Depend upon my 
thinking of the chimney-sweeper as soon as I wake to- 
morrow. Places are secured at Drury Lane for Saturday, but 
so great is the rage for seeing Kean that only a third and 
fourth row could be got; as it is in a front box, however, I 
hope we shall do pretty well — Shylock, a good play for 
Fanny — she cannot be much affected, I think. Mrs. 
Perigord has just been here. She tells me that we owe her 
master for the silk-dyeing. My poor old muslin has never 
been dyed yet. It has been promised to be done several 
times. What wicked people dyers are. They begin with 
dipping their own souls in scarlet sin. It is evening. We 
have drank tea, and I have torn through the third vol. of the 


“Heroine.” I do not think it falls off. It is a delightful 
burlesque, particularly on the Radcliffe style. Henry is 
going on with “Mansfield Park.” He admires H. Crawford: I 
mean properly, as a clever, pleasant man. I tell you all the 
good I can, as I know how much you will enjoy it. We hear 
that Mr. Kean is more admired than ever. There are no 
good places to be got in Drury Lane for the next fortnight, 
but Henry means to secure some for Saturday fortnight, 
when you are reckoned upon. Give my love to little Cass. I 
hope she found my bed comfortable last night. I have seen 
nobody in London yet with such a long chin as Dr. Syntax, 
nor anybody quite so large as Gogmagolicus. 


‘Yours aff’., 
‘J. Austen.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Seclusion from the literary world — Notice from the Prince Regent — 
Correspondence with Mr. Clarke — Suggestions to alter her style of writing. 


Jane Austen lived in entire seclusion from the literary 
world: neither by correspondence, nor by _ personal 
intercourse was she known to any contemporary authors. It 
is probable that she never was in company with any person 
whose talents or whose celebrity equalled her own; so that 
her powers never could have been sharpened by collision 
with superior intellects, nor her imagination aided by their 
casual suggestions. Whatever she produced was a genuine 
home-made article. Even during the last two or three years 
of her life, when her works were rising in the estimation of 
the public, they did not enlarge the circle of her 
acquaintance. Few of her readers knew even her name, and 
none knew more of her than her name. I doubt whether it 
would be possible to mention any other author of note, 
whose personal obscurity was so complete. I can think of 
none like her, but of many to contrast with her in that 
respect. Fanny Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay, was 
at an early age petted by Dr. Johnson, and introduced to the 
wits and scholars of the day at the tables of Mrs. Thrale 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Anna Seward, in her self- 
constituted shrine at Lichfield, would have been miserable, 
had she not trusted that the eyes of all lovers of poetry 
were devoutly fixed on her. Joanna Baillie and Maria 
Edgeworth were indeed far from courting publicity; they 
loved the privacy of their own families, one with her 
brother and sister in their Hampstead villa, the other in her 
more distant retreat in Ireland; but fame pursued them, 
and they were the favourite correspondents of Sir Walter 
Scott. Crabbe, who was usually buried in a country parish, 
yet sometimes visited London, and dined at Holland House, 


and was received as a fellow-poet by Campbell, Moore, and 
Rogers; and on one memorable occasion he was Scott’s 
guest at Edinburgh, and gazed with wondering eyes on the 
incongruous pageantry with which George IV. was 
entertained in that city. Even those great writers who hid 
themselves amongst lakes and mountains associated with 
each other; and though little seen by the world were so 
much in its thoughts that a new term, ‘Lakers,’ was coined 
to designate them. The chief part of Charlotte Bronte’s life 
was spent in a wild solitude compared with which 
Steventon and Chawton might be considered to be in the 
gay world; and yet she attained to personal distinction 
which never fell to Jane’s lot. When she visited her kind 
publisher in London, literary men and women were invited 
purposely to meet her: Thackeray bestowed upon her the 
honour of his notice; and once in Willis’s Rooms, she had to 
walk shy and trembling through an avenue of lords and 
ladies, drawn up for the purpose of gazing at the author of 
‘Jane Eyre.’ Miss Mitford, too, lived quietly in ‘Our Village,’ 
devoting her time and talents to the benefit of a father 
scarcely worthy of her; but she did not live there unknown. 
Her tragedies gave her a name in London. She numbered 
Milman and Talfourd amongst her correspondents; and her 
works were a passport to the society of many who would 
not otherwise have sought her. Hundreds admired Miss 
Mitford on account of her writings for one who ever 
connected the idea of Miss Austen with the press. A few 
years ago, a gentleman visiting Winchester Cathedral 
desired to be shown Miss Austen’s grave. The verger, as he 
pointed it out, asked, ‘Pray, sir, can you tell me whether 
there was anything particular about that lady; so many 
people want to know where she was buried?’ During her 
life the ignorance of the verger was shared by most people; 
few knew that ‘there was anything particular about that 
lady.’ 


It was not till towards the close of her life, when the last 
of the works that she saw published was in the press, that 
she received the only mark of distinction ever bestowed 
upon her; and that was remarkable for the high quarter 
whence it emanated rather than for any actual increase of 
fame that it conferred. It happened thus. In the autumn of 
1815 she nursed her brother Henry through a dangerous 
fever and slow convalescence at his house in Hans Place. 
He was attended by one of the Prince Regent’s physicians. 
All attempts to keep her name secret had at this time 
ceased, and though it had never appeared on a title-page, 
all who cared to know might easily learn it: and the friendly 
physician was aware that his patient’s nurse was the author 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ Accordingly he informed her one 
day that the Prince was a great admirer of her novels; that 
he read them often, and kept a set in every one of his 
residences; that he himself therefore had thought it right to 
inform his Royal Highness that Miss Austen was staying in 
London, and that the Prince had desired Mr. Clarke, the 
librarian of Carlton House, to wait upon her. The next day 
Mr. Clarke made his appearance, and invited her to Carlton 
House, saying that he had the Prince’s instructions to show 
her the library and other apartments, and to pay her every 
possible attention. The invitation was of course accepted, 
and during the visit to Carlton House Mr. Clarke declared 
himself commissioned to say that if Miss Austen had any 
other novel forthcoming she was at liberty to dedicate it to 
the Prince. Accordingly such a dedication was immediately 
prefixed to ‘Emma,’ which was at that time in the press. 

Mr. Clarke was the brother of Dr. Clarke, the traveller 
and mineralogist, whose life has been written by Bishop 
Otter. Jane found in him not only a very courteous 
gentleman, but also a warm admirer of her talents; though 
it will be seen by his letters that he did not clearly 
apprehend the limits of her powers, or the proper field for 


their exercise. The following correspondence took place 
between them. 

Feeling some apprehension lest she should make a 
mistake in acting on the verbal permission which she had 
received from the Prince, Jane addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Clarke: — 

‘Nov. 15, 1815. 

‘Sir, — I must take the liberty of asking you a question. 
Among the many flattering attentions which I received from 
you at Carlton House on Monday last was the information 
of my being at liberty to dedicate any future work to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, without the necessity of 
any solicitation on my part. Such, at least, I believed to be 
your words; but as I am very anxious to be quite certain of 
what was intended, I entreat you to have the goodness to 
inform me how such a permission is to be understood, and 
whether it is incumbent on me to show my sense of the 
honour, by inscribing the work now in the press to His 
Royal Highness; I should be equally concerned to appear 
either presumptuous or ungrateful.’ 

The following gracious answer was returned by Mr. 
Clarke, together with a suggestion which must have been 
received with some surprise: — 

‘Carlton House, Nov. 16, 1815. 

‘Dear Madam, — It is certainly not incumbent on you to 
dedicate your work now in the press to His Royal Highness; 
but if you wish to do the Regent that honour either now or 
at any future period I am happy to send you that 
permission, which need not require any more trouble or 
solicitation on your part. 

‘Your late works, Madam, and in particular “Mansfield 
Park,” reflect the highest honour on your genius and your 
principles. In every new work your mind seems to increase 
its energy and power of discrimination. The Regent has 
read and admired all your publications. 


‘Accept my best thanks for the pleasure your volumes 
have given me. In the perusal of them I felt a great 
inclination to write and say so. And I also, dear Madam, 
wished to be allowed to ask you to delineate in some future 
work the habits of life, and character, and enthusiasm of a 
clergyman, who should pass his time between the 
metropolis and the country, who should be something like 
Beattie’s Minstrel — 


Silent when glad, affectionate tho’ shy, 
And in his looks was most demurely sad; 
And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why. 


Neither Goldsmith, nor La Fontaine in his “Tableau de 
Famille,” have in my mind quite delineated an English 
clergyman, at least of the present day, fond of and entirely 
engaged in literature, no man’s enemy but his own. Pray, 
dear Madam, think of these things. 


‘Believe me at all times with sincerity 
and respect, your faithful and obliged servant, 
‘J. S. Clarke, Librarian.’ 


The following letter, written in reply, will show how 
unequal the author of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ felt herself to 
delineating an enthusiastic clergyman of the present day, 
who should resemble Beattie’s Minstrel: — 

‘Dec. 11. 

‘Dear Sir, — My “Emma” is now so near publication that I 
feel it right to assure you of my not having forgotten your 
kind recommendation of an early copy for Carlton House, 
and that I have Mr. Murray’s promise of its being sent to 
His Royal Highness, under cover to you, three days 
previous to the work being really out. I must make use of 
this opportunity to thank you, dear Sir, for the very high 
praise you bestow on my other novels. I am too vain to wish 


to convince you that you have praised them beyond their 
merits. My greatest anxiety at present is that this fourth 
work should not disgrace what was good in the others. But 
on this point I will do myself the justice to declare that, 
whatever may be my wishes for its success, I am strongly 
haunted with the idea that to those readers who have 
preferred “Pride and Prejudice” it will appear inferior in 
wit, and to those who have preferred “Mansfield Park” 
inferior in good sense. Such as it is, however, I hope you 
will do me the favour of accepting a copy. Mr. Murray will 
have directions for sending one. I am quite honoured by 
your thinking me capable of drawing such a clergyman as 
you gave the sketch of in your note of Nov. 16th. But I 
assure you I am not. The comic part of the character I 
might be equal to, but not the good, the enthusiastic, the 
literary. Such a man’s conversation must at times be on 
subjects of science and philosophy, of which I know 
nothing; or at least be occasionally abundant in quotations 
and allusions which a woman who, like me, knows only her 
own mother tongue, and has read little in that, would be 
totally without the power of giving. A classical education, 
or at any rate a very extensive acquaintance with English 
literature, ancient and modern, appears to me quite 
indispensable for the person who would do any justice to 
your clergyman; and I think I may boast myself to be, with 
all possible vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed 
female who ever dared to be an authoress. 


‘Believe me, dear Sir, 
‘Your obliged and faithful hum?! Ser". 
‘Jane Austen.’ 


Mr. Clarke, however, was not to be discouraged from 
proposing another subject. He had recently been appointed 
chaplain and private English secretary to Prince Leopold, 
who was then about to be united to the Princess Charlotte; 


and when he again wrote to express the gracious thanks of 
the Prince Regent for the copy of ‘Emma’ which had been 
presented, he suggests that ‘an historical romance 
illustrative of the august House of Cobourg would just now 
be very interesting,’ and might very properly be dedicated 
to Prince Leopold. This was much as if Sir William Ross had 
been set to paint a great battle-piece; and it is amusing to 
see with what grave civility she declined a proposal which 
must have struck her as ludicrous, in the following letter: — 

‘My dear Sir, — I am honoured by the Prince’s thanks 
and very much obliged to yourself for the kind manner in 
which you mention the work. I have also to acknowledge a 
former letter forwarded to me from Hans Place. I assure 
you I felt very grateful for the friendly tenor of it, and hope 
my silence will have been considered, as it was truly meant, 
to proceed only from an unwillingness to tax your time with 
idle thanks. Under every interesting circumstance which 
your own talents and literary labours have placed you in, or 
the favour of the Regent bestowed, you have my best 
wishes. Your recent appointments I hope are a step to 
something still better. In my opinion, the service of a court 
can hardly be too well paid, for immense must be the 
sacrifice of time and feeling required by it. 

‘You are very kind in your hints as to the sort of 
composition which might recommend me at present, and I 
am fully sensible that an historical romance, founded on the 
House of Saxe Cobourg, might be much more to the 
purpose of profit or popularity than such pictures of 
domestic life in country villages as I deal in. But I could no 
more write a romance than an epic poem. I could not sit 
seriously down to write a serious romance under any other 
motive than to save my life; and if it were indispensable for 
me to keep it up and never relax into laughing at myself or 
at other people, I am sure I should be hung before I had 
finished the first chapter. No, I must keep to my own style 
and go on in my own way; and though I may never succeed 


again in that, I am convinced that I should totally fail in any 
other. 
‘IT remain, my dear Sir, 


‘Your very much obliged, and sincere friend, 
‘J. Austen. 


‘Chawton, near Alton, April 1, 1816.’ 

Mr. Clarke should have recollected the warning of the 
wise man, ‘Force not the course of the river.’ If you divert it 
from the channel in which nature taught it to flow, and 
force it into one arbitrarily cut by yourself, you will lose its 
grace and beauty. 


But when his free course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage: 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport. 


All writers of fiction, who have genius strong enough to 
work out a course of their own, resist every attempt to 
interfere with its direction. No two writers could be more 
unlike each other than Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronte; 
so much so that the latter was unable to understand why 
the former was admired, and confessed that she herself 
‘should hardly like to live with her ladies and gentlemen, in 
their elegant but confined houses;’ but each writer equally 
resisted interference with her own natural style of 
composition. Miss Bronte, in reply to a friendly critic, who 
had warned her against being too melodramatic, and had 
ventured to propose Miss Austen’s works to her as a study, 
writes thus: — 

‘Whenever I do write another book, I think I will have 
nothing of what you call “melodrama.” I think so, but I am 


not sure. I think, too, I will endeavour to follow the counsel 
which shines out of Miss Austen’s “mild eyes,” to finish 
more, and be more subdued; but neither am I sure of that. 
When authors write best, or, at least, when they write most 
fluently, an influence seems to waken in them which 
becomes their master — which will have its way — putting 
out of view all behests but its own, dictating certain words, 
and insisting on their being used, whether vehement or 
measured in their nature, new moulding characters, giving 
unthought of turns to incidents, rejecting carefully 
elaborated old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting 
new ones. Is it not so? And should we try to counteract this 
influence? Can we indeed counteract it?’ 

The playful raillery with which the one parries an attack 
on her liberty, and the vehement eloquence of the other in 
pleading the same cause and maintaining the independence 
of genius, are very characteristic of the minds of the 
respective writers. 

The suggestions which Jane received as to the sort of 
story that she ought to write were, however, an amusement 
to her, though they were not likely to prove useful; and she 
has left amongst her papers one entitled, ‘Plan of a novel 
according to hints from various quarters.’ The names of 
some of those advisers are written on the margin of the 
manuscript opposite to their respective suggestions. 

‘Heroine to be the daughter of a clergyman, who after 
having lived much in the world had retired from it, and 
settled on a curacy with a very small fortune of his own. 
The most excellent man that can be imagined, perfect in 
character, temper, and manner, without the smallest 
drawback or peculiarity to prevent his being the most 
delightful companion to his daughter from one year’s end 
to the other. Heroine faultless in character, beautiful in 
person, and possessing every possible accomplishment. 
Book to open with father and daughter conversing in long 
speeches, elegant language, and a tone of high serious 


sentiment. The father induced, at his daughter’s earnest 
request, to relate to her the past events of his life. 
Narrative to reach through the greater part of the first 
volume; as besides all the circumstances of his attachment 
to her mother, and their marriage, it will comprehend his 
going to sea as chaplain to a distinguished naval character 
about the court; and his going afterwards to court himself, 
which involved him in many interesting situations, 
concluding with his opinion of the benefits of tithes being 
done away with . .. . From this outset the story will 
proceed, and contain a striking variety of adventures. 
Father an exemplary parish priest, and devoted to 
literature; but heroine and father never above a fortnight in 
one place: he being driven from his curacy by the vile arts 
of some totally unprincipled and heartless young man, 
desperately in love with the heroine, and pursuing her with 
unrelenting passion. No sooner settled in one country of 
Europe, than they are compelled to quit it, and retire to 
another, always making new acquaintance, and always 
obliged to leave them. This will of course exhibit a wide 
variety of character. The scene will be for ever shifting 
from one set of people to another, but there will be no 
mixture, all the good will be unexceptionable in every 
respect. There will be no foibles or weaknesses but with the 
wicked, who will be completely depraved and infamous, 
hardly a resemblance of humanity left in them. Early in her 
career, the heroine must meet with the hero: all perfection, 
of course, and only prevented from paying his addresses to 
her by some excess of refinement. Wherever she goes, 
somebody falls in love with her, and she receives repeated 
offers of marriage, which she refers wholly to her father, 
exceedingly angry that he should not be the first applied to. 
Often carried away by the anti-hero, but rescued either by 
her father or the hero. Often reduced to support herself 
and her father by her talents, and work for her bread; 
continually cheated, and defrauded of her hire; worn down 


to a skeleton, and now and then starved to death. At last, 
hunted out of civilised society, denied the poor shelter of 
the humblest cottage, they are compelled to retreat into 
Kamtschatka, where the poor father quite worn down, 
finding his end approaching, throws himself on the ground, 
and after four or five hours of tender advice and parental 
admonition to his miserable child, expires in a fine burst of 
literary enthusiasm, intermingled with invectives against 
the holders of tithes. Heroine inconsolable for some time, 
but afterwards crawls back towards her former country, 
having at least twenty narrow escapes of falling into the 
hands of anti-hero; and at last, in the very nick of time, 
turning a corner to avoid him, runs into the arms of the 
hero himself, who, having just shaken off the scruples 
which fettered him before, was at the very moment setting 
off in pursuit of her. The tenderest and completest 
€claircissement takes place, and they are happily united. 
Throughout the whole work heroine to be in the most 
elegant society, and living in high style.’ 

Since the first publication of this memoir, Mr. Murray of 
Albemarle Street has very kindly sent to me copies of the 
following letters, which his father received from Jane 
Austen, when engaged in the publication of ‘Emma.’ The 
increasing cordiality of the letters shows that the author 
felt that her interests were duly cared for, and was glad to 
find herself in the hands of a publisher whom she could 
consider as a friend. 

Her brother had addressed to Mr. Murray a strong 
complaint of the tardiness of a printer: — 

‘23 Hans Place, Thursday, November 23 (1815). 

‘Sir, — My brother’s note last Monday has been so 
fruitless, that I am afraid there can be but little chance of 
my writing to any good effect; but yet I am so very much 
disappointed and vexed by the delays of the printers, that I 
cannot help begging to know whether there is no hope of 
their being quickened. Instead of the work being ready by 


the end of the present month, it will hardly, at the rate we 
now proceed, be finished by the end of the next; and as I 
expect to leave London early in December, it is of 
consequence that no more time should be lost. Is it likely 
that the printers will be influenced to greater dispatch and 
punctuality by knowing that the work is to be dedicated, by 
permission, to the Prince Regent? If you can make that 
circumstance operate, I shall be very glad. My brother 
returns “Waterloo” with many thanks for the loan of it. We 
have heard much of Scott’s account of Paris. If it be not 
incompatible with other arrangements, would you favour us 
with it, supposing you have any set already opened? You 
may depend upon its being in careful hands. 


‘IT remain, Sir, your ob’. humble Se‘. 
‘J. Austen.’ 


‘Hans Place, December 11 (1815). 

‘Dear Sir, — As I find that “Emma” is advertised for 
publication as early as Saturday next, I think it best to lose 
no time in settling all that remains to be settled on the 
subject, and adopt this method as involving the smallest tax 
on your time. 

‘In the first place, I beg you to understand that I leave 
the terms on which the trade should be supplied with the 
work entirely to your judgment, entreating you to be 
guided in every such arrangement by your own experience 
of what is most likely to clear off the edition rapidly. I shall 
be satisfied with whatever you feel to be best. The title- 
page must be “Emma, dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent.” And it is my particular wish that one 
set should be completed and sent to H.R.H. two or three 
days before the work is generally public. It should be sent 
under cover to the Rev. J. S. Clarke, Librarian, Carlton 
House. I shall subjoin a list of those persons to whom I 
must trouble you to forward also a set each, when the work 


is out; all unbound, with “From the Authoress” in the first 
page. 

‘T return you, with very many thanks, the books you have 
so obligingly supplied me with. I am very sensible, I assure 
you, of the attention you have paid to my convenience and 
amusement. I return also “Mansfield Park,” as ready for a 
second edition, I believe, as I can make it. I am in Hans 
Place till the 16th. From that day inclusive, my direction 
will be Chawton, Alton, Hants. 

‘I remain, dear Sir, 


‘Y’ faithful humb. Serv". 
‘J. Austen. 


‘I wish you would have the goodness to send a line by the 
bearer, stating the day on which the set will be ready for 
the Prince Regent.’ 

‘Hans Place, December 11 (1815). 

‘Dear Sir, — Iam much obliged by yours, and very happy 
to feel everything arranged to our mutual satisfaction. As to 
my direction about the title-page, it was arising from my 
ignorance only, and from my having never noticed the 
proper place for a dedication. I thank you for putting me 
right. Any deviation from what is usually done in such cases 
is the last thing I should wish for. I feel happy in having a 
friend to save me from the ill effect of my own blunder. 


‘Yours, dear Sir, &c. 
‘J. Austen.’ 


‘Chawton, April 1, 1816. 

‘Dear Sir, — I return you the “Quarterly Review” with 
many thanks. The Authoress of “Emma” has no reason, I 
think, to complain of her treatment in it, except in the total 
omission of “Mansfield Park.” I cannot but be sorry that so 
clever a man as the Reviewer of “Emma” should consider it 


as unworthy of being noticed. You will be pleased to hear 
that I have received the Prince’s thanks for the handsome 
copy I sent him of “Emma.” Whatever he may think of my 
share of the work, yours seems to have been quite right. 

‘In consequence of the late event in Henrietta Street, I 
must request that if you should at any time have anything 
to communicate by letter, you will be so good as to write by 
the post, directing to me (Miss J. Austen), Chawton, near 
Alton; and that for anything of a larger bulk, you will add to 
the same direction, by Collier’s Southampton coach. 

‘I remain, dear Sir, 


‘Yours very faithfully, 
‘J. Austen.’ 


About the same time the following letters passed 
between the Countess of Morley and the writer of ‘Emma.’ I 
do not know whether they were personally acquainted with 
each other, nor in what this interchange of civilities 
originated: — 

The Countess of Morley to Miss J. Austen. 

‘Saltram, December 27 (1815). 

‘Madam, — I have been most anxiously waiting for an 
introduction to “Emma,” and am infinitely obliged to you 
for your kind recollection of me, which will procure me the 
pleasure of her acquaintance some days sooner than I 
should otherwise have had it. I am already become intimate 
with the Woodhouse family, and feel that they will not 
amuse and interest me less than the Bennetts, Bertrams, 
Norrises, and all their admirable predecessors. I can give 
them no higher praise. 


‘Iam, Madam, your much obliged 
‘F. Morley.’ 


Miss J. Austen to the Countess of Morley. 


‘Madam, — Accept my thanks for the honour of your 
note, and for your kind disposition in favour of “Emma.” In 
my present state of doubt as to her reception in the world, 
it is particularly gratifying to me to receive so early an 
assurance of your Ladyship’s approbation. It encourages 
me to depend on the same share of general good opinion 
which “Emma’s” predecessors have experienced, and to 
believe that I have not yet, as almost every writer of fancy 
does sooner or later, overwritten myself. 

‘Tam, Madam, 


‘Your obliged and faithful Serv*. 
‘J. Austen.’ 


‘December 31, 1815.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Slow growth of her fame — IIl success of first attempts at publication — Two 
Reviews of her works contrasted. 


Seldom has any literary reputation been of such slow 
growth as that of Jane Austen. Readers of the present day 
know the rank that is generally assigned to her. They have 
been told by Archbishop Whately, in his review of her 
works, and by Lord Macaulay, in his review of Madame 
D’Arblay’s, the reason why the highest place is to be 
awarded to Jane Austen, as a truthful drawer of character, 
and why she is to be classed with those who have 
approached nearest, in that respect, to the great master 
Shakspeare. They see her safely placed, by such 
authorities, in her niche, not indeed amongst the highest 
orders of genius, but in one confessedly her own, in our 
British temple of literary fame; and it may be difficult to 
make them believe how coldly her works were at first 
received, and how few readers had any appreciation of 
their peculiar merits. Sometimes a friend or neighbour, who 
chanced to know of our connection with the author, would 
condescend to speak with moderate approbation of ‘Sense 
and Sensibility,’ or ‘Pride and Prejudice’; but if they had 
known that we, in our secret thoughts, classed her with 
Madame D’Arblay or Miss Edgeworth, or even with some 
other novel writers of the day whose names are now 
scarcely remembered, they would have considered it an 
amusing instance of family conceit. To the multitude her 
works appeared tame and commonplace, poor in colouring, 
and sadly deficient in incident and interest. It is true that 
we were sometimes cheered by hearing that a different 
verdict had been pronounced by more competent judges: 
we were told how some great statesman or distinguished 
poet held these works in high estimation; we had the 


satisfaction of believing that they were most admired by 
the best judges, and comforted ourselves with Horace’s 
‘satis est Equitem mihi plaudere.’ So much was this the 
case, that one of the ablest men of my acquaintance said, in 
that kind of jest which has much earnest in it, that he had 
established it in his own mind, as a new test of ability, 
whether people could or could not appreciate Miss Austen’s 
merits. 

But though such golden opinions were now and then 
gathered in, yet the wide field of public taste yielded no 
adequate return either in praise or profit. Her reward was 
not to be the quick return of the cornfield, but the slow 
growth of the tree which is to endure to another 
generation. Her first attempts at publication were very 
discouraging. In November, 1797, her father wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Cadell: — 

‘Sir — I have in my possession a manuscript novel, 
comprising 3 vols., about the length of Miss Burney’s 
“Evelina.” As I am well aware of what consequence it is 
that a work of this sort shd make its first appearance under 
a respectable name, I apply to you. I shall be much obliged 
therefore if you will inform me whether you choose to be 
concerned in it, what will be the expense of publishing it at 
the author’s risk, and what you will venture to advance for 
the property of it, if on perusal it is approved of. Should you 
give any encouragement, I will send you the work. 


‘Tam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
‘George Austen.’ 

‘Steventon, near Overton, Hants, 
‘Ist Nov. 1797.’ 


This proposal was declined by return of post! The work 
thus summarily rejected must have been ‘Pride and 
Prejudice.’ 


The fate of ‘Northanger Abbey’ was_ still more 
humiliating. It was sold, in 1803, to a publisher in Bath, for 
ten pounds, but it found so little favour in his eyes, that he 
chose to abide by his first loss rather than risk farther 
expense by publishing such a work. It seems to have lain 
for many years unnoticed in his drawers; somewhat as the 
first chapters of ‘Waverley’ lurked forgotten amongst the 
old fishing-tackle in Scott’s cabinet. Tilneys, Thorpes, and 
Morlands consigned apparently to eternal oblivion! But 
when four novels of steadily increasing success had given 
the writer some confidence in herself, she wished to 
recover the copyright of this early work. One of her 
brothers undertook the negotiation. He found the 
purchaser very willing to receive back his money, and to 
resign all claim to the copyright. When the bargain was 
concluded and the money paid, but not till then, the 
negotiator had the satisfaction of informing him that the 
work which had been so lightly esteemed was by the author 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ I do not think that she was herself 
much mortified by the want of early success. She wrote for 
her own amusement. Money, though acceptable, was not 
necessary for the moderate expenses of her quiet home. 
Above all, she was blessed with a cheerful contented 
disposition, and an humble mind; and so lowly did she 
esteem her own claims, that when she received 150/. from 
the sale of ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ she considered it a 
prodigious recompense for that which had cost her nothing. 
It cannot be supposed, however, that she was altogether 
insensible to the superiority of her own workmanship over 
that of some contemporaries who were then enjoying a 
brief popularity. Indeed a few touches in the following 
extracts from two of her letters show that she was as 
gquicksighted to absurdities in composition as to those in 
living persons. 

‘Mr. C.’s opinion is gone down in my list; but as my paper 
relates only to “Mansfield Park,” I may fortunately excuse 


myself from entering Mr. D’s. I will redeem my credit with 
him by writing a close imitation of “Self-Control,” as soon 
as I can. I will improve upon it. My heroine shall not only be 
wafted down an American river in a boat by herself. She 
shall cross the Atlantic in the same way; and never stop till 
she reaches Gravesend.’ 

‘We have got “Rosanne” in our Society, and find it much 
as you describe it; very good and clever, but tedious. Mrs. 
Hawkins’ great excellence is on serious subjects. There are 
some very delightful conversations and reflections on 
religion: but on lighter topics I think she falls into many 
absurdities; and, as to love, her heroine has very comical 
feelings. There are a thousand improbabilities in the story. 
Do you remember the two Miss Ormsdens introduced just 
at last? Very flat and unnatural. Madelle. Cossart is rather 
my passion.’ 

Two notices of her works appeared in the ‘Quarterly 
Review.’ One in October 1815, and another, more than 
three years after her death, in January 1821. The latter 
article is known to have been from the pen of Whately, 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. They differ much from 
each other in the degree of praise which they award, and I 
think also it may be said, in the ability with which they are 
written. The first bestows some approval, but the other 
expresses the warmest admiration. One can scarcely be 
satisfied with the critical acumen of the former writer, who, 
in treating of ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ takes no notice 
whatever of the vigour with which many of the characters 
are drawn, but declares that ‘the interest and merit of the 
piece depends altogether upon the behaviour of the elder 
sister!’ Nor is he fair when, in ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ he 
represents Elizabeth’s change of sentiments towards Darcy 
as caused by the sight of his house and grounds. But the 
chief discrepancy between the two reviewers is to be found 
in their appreciation of the commonplace and _ silly 
characters to be found in these novels. On this point the 


difference almost amounts to a contradiction, such as one 
sometimes sees drawn up in parallel columns, when it is 
desired to convict some writer or some statesman of 
inconsistency. The Reviewer, in 1815, says: “The faults of 
these works arise from the minute detail which the author’s 
plan comprehends. Characters of folly or simplicity, such as 
those of old Woodhouse and Miss Bates, are ridiculous 
when first presented, but if too often brought forward, or 
too long dwelt on, their prosing is apt to become as 
tiresome in fiction as in real society.’ The Reviewer, in 
1821, on the contrary, singles out the fools as especial 
instances of the writer’s abilities, and declares that in this 
respect she shows a regard to character hardly exceeded 
by Shakspeare himself. These are his words: ‘Like him 
(Shakspeare) she shows as admirable a discrimination in 
the character of fools as of people of sense; a merit which 
is far from common. To invent indeed a conversation full of 
wisdom or of wit requires that the writer should himself 
possess ability; but the converse does not hold good, it is no 
fool that can describe fools well; and many who have 
succeeded pretty well in painting superior characters have 
failed in giving individuality to those weaker ones which it 
is necessary to introduce in order to give a faithful 
representation of real life: they exhibit to us mere folly in 
the abstract, forgetting that to the eye of the skilful 
naturalist the insects on a leaf present as wide differences 
as exist between the lion and the elephant. Slender, and 
Shallow, and Aguecheek, as Shakspeare has painted them, 
though equally fools, resemble one another no more than 
Richard, and Macbeth, and Julius Cesar; and Miss Austen’s 
Mrs. Bennet, Mr. Rushworth, and Miss Bates are no more 
alike than her Darcy, Knightley, and Edmund Bertram. 
Some have complained indeed of finding her fools too much 
like nature, and consequently tiresome. There is no 
disputing about tastes; all we can say is, that such critics 
must (whatever deference they may outwardly pay to 


received opinions) find the “Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
“Twelfth Night” very tiresome; and that those who look 
with pleasure at Wilkie’s pictures, or those of the Dutch 
school, must admit that excellence of imitation may confer 
attraction on that which would be insipid or disagreeable in 
the reality. Her minuteness of detail has also been found 
fault with; but even where it produces, at the time, a 
degree of tediousness, we know not whether that can justly 
be reckoned a blemish, which is absolutely essential to a 
very high excellence. Now it is absolutely impossible, 
without this, to produce that thorough acquaintance with 
the characters which is necessary to make the reader 
heartily interested in them. Let any one cut out from the 
“Tliad” or from Shakspeare’s plays everything (we are far 
from saying that either might not lose some parts with 
advantage, but let him reject everything) which is 
absolutely devoid of importance and interest in itself; and 
he will find that what is left will have lost more than half its 
charms. We are convinced that some writers have 
diminished the effect of their works by being scrupulous to 
admit nothing into them which had not some absolute and 
independent merit. They have acted like those who strip off 
the leaves of a fruit tree, as being of themselves good for 
nothing, with the view of securing more nourishment to the 
fruit, which in fact cannot attain its full maturity and 
flavour without them.’ 

The world, I think, has endorsed the opinion of the later 
writer; but it would not be fair to set down the discrepancy 
between the two entirely to the discredit of the former. The 
fact is that, in the course of the intervening five years, 
these works had been read and reread by many leaders in 
the literary world. The public taste was forming itself all 
this time, and ‘grew by what it fed on.’ These novels belong 
to a class which gain rather than lose by frequent perusals, 
and it is probable that each Reviewer represented fairly 


enough the prevailing opinions of readers in the year when 
each wrote. 

Since that time, the testimonies in favour of Jane 
Austen’s works have been continual and almost unanimous. 
They are frequently referred to as models; nor have they 
lost their first distinction of being especially acceptable to 
minds of the highest order. I shall indulge myself by 
collecting into the next chapter instances of the homage 
paid to her by such persons. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Opinions expressed by eminent persons — Opinions of others of less eminence 
— Opinion of American readers. 


Into this list of the admirers of my Aunt’s works, I admit 
those only whose eminence will be _ universally 
acknowledged. No doubt the number might have been 
increased. 

Southey, in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges, says: ‘You 
mention Miss Austen. Her novels are more true to nature, 
and have, for my sympathies, passages of finer feeling than 
any others of this age. She was a person of whom I have 
heard so well and think so highly, that I regret not having 
had an opportunity of testifying to her the respect which I 
felt for her.’ 

It may be observed that Southey had probably heard 
from his own family connections of the charm of her private 
character. A friend of hers, the daughter of Mr. Bigge 
Wither, of Manydown Park near Basingstoke, was married 
to Southey’s uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, who had been 
useful to his nephew in many ways, and especially in 
supplying him with the means of attaining his extensive 
knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese literature. Mr. Hill 
had been Chaplain to the British Factory at Lisbon, where 
Southey visited him and had the use of a library in those 
languages which his uncle had collected. Southey himself 
continually mentions his uncle Hill in terms of respect and 
gratitude. 

S. T. Coleridge would sometimes burst out into high 
encomiums of Miss Austen’s novels as being, ‘in their way, 
perfectly genuine and individual productions.’ 

I remember Miss Mitford’s saying to me: ‘I would almost 
cut off one of my hands, if it would enable me to write like 
your aunt with the other.’ 


The biographer of Sir J. Mackintosh says: ‘Something 
recalled to his mind the traits of character which are so 
delicately touched in Miss Austen’s novels . . . He said that 
there was genius in sketching out that new kind of novel. . 
. He was vexed for the credit of the “Edinburgh Review” 
that it had left her unnoticed .. . The “Quarterly” had done 
her more justice . . . It was impossible for a foreigner to 
understand fully the merit of her works. Madame de Stael, 
to whom he had recommended one of her novels, found no 
interest in it; and in her note to him in reply said it was 
“vulgaire”: and yet, he said, nothing could be more true 
than what he wrote in answer: “There is no book which that 
word would so little suit.” .. . Every village could furnish 
matter for a novel to Miss Austen. She did not need the 
common materials for a novel, strong emotions, or strong 
incidents.’ 

It was not, however, quite impossible for a foreigner to 
appreciate these works; for Mons. Guizot writes thus: ‘I am 
a great novel reader, but I seldom read German or French 
novels. The characters are too artificial. My delight is to 
read English novels, particularly those written by women. 
“C’est toute une école de morale.” Miss Austen, Miss 
Ferrier, &c., form a school which in the excellence and 
profusion of its productions resembles the cloud of 
dramatic poets of the great Athenian age.’ 

In the ‘Keepsake’ of 1825 the following lines appeared, 
written by Lord Morpeth, afterwards seventh Earl of 
Carlisle, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, accompanying an 
illustration of a lady reading a novel. 


Beats thy quick pulse o’er Inchbald’s thrilling leaf, 
Brunton’s high moral, Opie’s deep wrought grief? 
Has the mild chaperon claimed thy yielding heart, 
Carroll’s dark page, Trevelyan’s gentle art? 

Or is it thou, all perfect Austen? Here 

Let one poor wreath adorn thy early bier, 


That scarce allowed thy modest youth to claim 
Its living portion of thy certain fame! 

Oh! Mrs. Bennet! Mrs. Norris too! 

While memory survives we’ll dream of you. 
And Mr. Woodhouse, whose abstemious lip 
Must thin, but not too thin, his gruel sip. 

Miss Bates, our idol, though the village bore; 
And Mrs. Elton, ardent to explore. 

While the clear style flows on without pretence, 
With unstained purity, and unmatched sense: 
Or, if a sister e’er approached the throne, 

She called the rich ‘inheritance’ her own. 


The admiration felt by Lord Macaulay would probably 
have taken a very practical form, if his life had been 
prolonged. I have the authority of his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, for stating that he had intended to undertake 
the task upon which I have ventured. He purposed to write 
a memoir of Miss Austen, with criticisms on her works, to 
prefix it to a new edition of her novels, and from the 
proceeds of the sale to erect a monument to her memory in 
Winchester Cathedral. Oh! that such an idea had been 
realised! That portion of the plan in which Lord Macaulay’s 
success would have been most certain might have been 
almost sufficient for his object. A memoir written by him 
would have been a monument. 

I am kindly permitted by Sir Henry Holland to give the 
following quotation from his printed but unpublished 
recollections of his past life: — 

‘I have the picture still before me of Lord Holland lying 
on his bed, when attacked with gout, his admirable sister, 
Miss Fox, beside him reading aloud, as she always did on 
these occasions, some one of Miss Austen’s novels, of 
which he was never wearied. I well recollect the time when 
these charming novels, almost unique in their style of 


humour, burst suddenly on the world. It was sad that their 
writer did not live to witness the growth of her fame.’ 

My brother-in-law, Sir Denis Le Marchant, has supplied 
me with the following anecdotes from his own 
recollections: — 

‘When I was a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Whewell, then a Fellow and afterwards Master of the 
College, often spoke to me with admiration of Miss 
Austen’s novels. On one occasion I said that I had found 
“Persuasion” rather dull. He quite fired up in defence of it, 
insisting that it was the most beautiful of her works. This 
accomplished philosopher was deeply versed in works of 
fiction. I recollect his writing to me from Caernarvon, 
where he had the charge of some pupils, that he was weary 
of his stay, for he had read the circulating library twice 
through. 

‘During a visit I paid to Lord Lansdowne, at Bowood, in 
1846, one of Miss Austen’s novels became the subject of 
conversation and of praise, especially from Lord 
Lansdowne, who observed that one of the circumstances of 
his life which he looked back upon with vexation was that 
Miss Austen should once have been living some weeks in 
his neighbourhood without his knowing it. 

‘IT have heard Sydney Smith, more than once, dwell with 
eloquence on the merits of Miss Austen’s novels. He told 
me he should have enjoyed giving her the pleasure of 
reading her praises in the “Edinburgh Review.” “Fanny 
Price” was one of his prime favourites.’ 

I close this list of testimonies, this long ‘Catena Patrum,’ 
with the remarkable words of Sir Walter Scott, taken from 
his diary for March 14, 1826: ‘Read again, for the third 
time at least, Miss Austen’s finely written novel of “Pride 
and Prejudice.” That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The 
big Bow-Wow strain I can do myself like any now going; but 


the exquisite touch which renders ordinary common-place 
things and characters interesting from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment is denied to me. What a pity 
such a gifted creature died so early!’ The well-worn 
condition of Scott’s own copy of these works attests that 
they were much read in his family. When I visited 
Abbotsford, a few years after Scott’s death, I was 
permitted, as an unusual favour, to take one of these 
volumes in my hands. One cannot suppress the wish that 
she had lived to know what such men thought of her 
powers, and how gladly they would have cultivated a 
personal acquaintance with her. I do not think that it would 
at all have impaired the modest simplicity of her character; 
or that we should have lost our own dear ‘Aunt Jane’ in the 
blaze of literary fame. 

It may be amusing to contrast with these testimonies 
from the great, the opinions expressed by other readers of 
more ordinary intellect. The author herself has left a list of 
criticisms which it had been her amusement to collect, 
through means of her friends. This list contains much of 
warm-hearted sympathising praise, interspersed with some 
opinions which may be considered surprising. 

One lady could say nothing better of ‘Mansfield Park,’ 
than that it was ‘a mere novel.’ 

Another owned that she thought ‘Sense and Sensibility’ 
and ‘Pride and Prejudice’ downright nonsense; but 
expected to like ‘Mansfield Park’ better, and having finished 
the first volume, hoped that she had got through the worst. 

Another did not like ‘Mansfield Park.’ Nothing interesting 
in the characters. Language poor. 

One gentleman read the first and last chapters of 
‘Emma,’ but did not look at the rest because he had been 
told that it was not interesting. 

The opinions of another gentleman about ‘Emma’ were 
so bad that they could not be reported to the author. 

‘Quot homines, tot sententiz.’ 


Thirty-five years after her death there came also a voice 
of praise from across the Atlantic. In 1852 the following 
letter was received by her brother Sir Francis Austen: — 

‘Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

6th Jan. 1852. 

‘Since high critical authority has pronounced the 
delineations of character in the works of Jane Austen 
second only to those of Shakspeare, transatlantic 
admiration appears superfluous; yet it may not be 
uninteresting to her family to receive an assurance that the 
influence of her genius is extensively recognised in the 
American Republic, even by the highest judicial authorities. 
The late Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, of the supreme Court of 
the United States, and his associate Mr. Justice Story, 
highly estimated and admired Miss Austen, and to them we 
owe our introduction to her society. For many years her 
talents have brightened our daily path, and her name and 
those of her characters are familiar to us as “household 
words.” We have long wished to express to some of her 
family the sentiments of gratitude and affection she has 
inspired, and request more information relative to her life 
than is given in the brief memoir prefixed to her works. 

‘Having accidentally heard that a brother of Jane Austen 
held a high rank in the British Navy, we have obtained his 
address from our friend Admiral Wormley, now resident in 
Boston, and we trust this expression of our feeling will be 
received by her relations with the kindness and urbanity 
characteristic of Admirals of her creation. Sir Francis 
Austen, or one of his family, would confer a great favour by 
complying with our request. The autograph of his sister, or 
a few lines in her handwriting, would be placed among our 
chief treasures. 

‘The family who delight in the companionship of Jane 
Austen, and who present this petition, are of English origin. 
Their ancestor held a high rank among the first emigrants 
to New England, and his name and character have been 


ably represented by his descendants in various public 
stations of trust and responsibility to the present time in 
the colony and state of Massachusetts. A letter addressed 
to Miss Quincey, care of the Honble Josiah Quincey, Boston, 
Massachusetts, would reach its destination.’ 

Sir Francis Austen returned a suitable reply to this 
application; and sent a long letter of his sister’s, which, no 
doubt, still occupies the place of honour promised by the 
Quincey family. 


CHAPTER X. 


Observations on the Novels. 


It is not the object of these memoirs to attempt a criticism 
on Jane Austen’s novels. Those particulars only have been 
noticed which could be illustrated by the circumstances of 
her own life; but I now desire to offer a few observations on 
them, and especially on one point, on which my age renders 
me a competent witness — the fidelity with which they 
represent the opinions and manners of the class of society 
in which the author lived early in this century. They do this 
the more faithfully on account of the very deficiency with 
which they have been sometimes charged — namely, that 
they make no attempt to raise the standard of human life, 
but merely represent it as it was. They certainly were not 
written to support any theory or inculcate any particular 
moral, except indeed the great moral which is to be equally 
gathered from an observation of the course of actual life — 
namely, the superiority of high over low principles, and of 
greatness over littleness of mind. These writings are like 
photographs, in which no feature is softened; no ideal 
expression is introduced, all is the unadorned reflection of 
the natural object; and the value of such a faithful likeness 
must increase as time gradually works more and more 
changes in the face of society itself. A remarkable instance 
of this is to be found in her portraiture of the clergy. She 
was the daughter and the sister of clergymen, who 
certainly were not low specimens of their order: and she 
has chosen three of her heroes from that profession; but no 
one in these days can think that either Edmund Bertram or 
Henry Tilney had adequate ideas of the duties of a parish 
minister. Such, however, were the opinions and practice 
then prevalent among respectable and _ conscientious 
clergymen before their minds had been stirred, first by the 


Evangelical, and afterwards by the High Church movement 
which this century has witnessed. The country may be 
congratulated which, on looking back to such a fixed 
landmark, can find that it has been advancing instead of 
receding from it. 

The long interval that elapsed between the completion of 
‘Northanger Abbey’ in 1798, and the commencement of 
‘Mansfield Park’ in 1811, may sufficiently account for any 
difference of style which may be perceived between her 
three earlier and her three later productions. If the former 
showed quite as much originality and genius, they may 
perhaps be thought to have less of the faultless finish and 
high polish which distinguish the latter. The characters of 
the John Dashwoods, Mr. Collins, and the Thorpes stand out 
from the canvas with a vigour and originality which cannot 
be surpassed; but I think that in her last three works are to 
be found a greater refinement of taste, a more nice sense of 
propriety, and a deeper insight into the delicate anatomy of 
the human heart, marking the difference between the 
brilliant girl and the mature woman. Far from being one of 
those who have over-written themselves, it may be affirmed 
that her fame would have stood on a narrower and less firm 
basis, if she had not lived to resume her pen at Chawton. 

Some persons have surmised that she took her 
characters from individuals with whom she had been 
acquainted. They were so life-like that it was assumed that 
they must once have lived, and have been transferred 
bodily, as it were, into her pages. But surely such a 
supposition betrays an ignorance of the high prerogative of 
genius to create out of its own resources imaginary 
characters, who shall be true to nature and consistent in 
themselves. Perhaps, however, the distinction between 
keeping true to nature and servilely copying any one 
specimen of it is not always clearly apprehended. It is 
indeed true, both of the writer and of the painter, that he 
can use only such lineaments as exist, and as he has 


observed to exist, in living objects; otherwise he would 
produce monsters instead of human beings; but in both it is 
the office of high art to mould these features into new 
combinations, and to place them in the attitudes, and 
impart to them the expressions which may suit the 
purposes of the artist; so that they are nature, but not 
exactly the same nature which had come before his eyes; 
just as honey can be obtained only from the natural flowers 
which the bee has sucked; yet it is not a reproduction of the 
odour or flavour of any particular flower, but becomes 
something different when it has gone through the process 
of transformation which that little insect is able to effect. 
Hence, in the case of painters, arises the superiority of 
original compositions over portrait painting. Reynolds was 
exercising a higher faculty when he designed Comedy and 
Tragedy contending for Garrick, than when he merely took 
a likeness of that actor. The same difference exists in 
writings between the original conceptions of Shakspeare 
and some other creative geniuses, and such full-length 
likenesses of individual persons, ‘The Talking Gentleman’ 
for instance, as are admirably drawn by Miss Mitford. Jane 
Austen’s powers, whatever may be the degree in which she 
possessed them, were certainly of that higher order. She 
did not copy individuals, but she invested her own creations 
with individuality of character. A reviewer in the ‘Quarterly’ 
speaks of an acquaintance who, ever since the publication 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ had been called by his friends Mr. 
Bennet, but the author did not know him. Her own relations 
never recognised any individual in her characters; and I 
can call to mind several of her acquaintance whose 
peculiarities were very tempting and easy to be caricatured 
of whom there are no traces in her pages. She herself, 
when questioned on the subject by a friend, expressed a 
dread of what she called such an ‘invasion of social 
proprieties.’ She said that she thought it quite fair to note 
peculiarities and weaknesses, but that it was her desire to 


create, not to reproduce; ‘besides,’ she added, ‘I am too 
proud of my gentlemen to admit that they were only Mr. A. 
or Colonel B.’ She did not, however, suppose that her 
imaginary characters were of a higher order than are to be 
found in nature; for she said, when speaking of two of her 
great favourites, Edmund Bertram and Mr. Knightley: “They 
are very far from being what I know English gentlemen 
often are.’ 

She certainly took a kind of parental interest in the 
beings whom she had created, and did not dismiss them 
from her thoughts when she had finished her last chapter. 
We have seen, in one of her letters, her personal affection 
for Darcy and Elizabeth; and when sending a copy of 
‘Emma’ to a friend whose daughter had been lately born, 
she wrote thus: ‘I trust you will be as glad to see my 
“Emma,” as I shall be to see your Jemima.’ She was very 
fond of Emma, but did not reckon on her being a general 
favourite; for, when commencing that work, she said, ‘I am 
going to take a heroine whom no one but myself will much 
like.’ She would, if asked, tell us many little particulars 
about the subsequent career of some of her people. In this 
traditionary way we learned that Miss Steele never 
succeeded in catching the Doctor; that Kitty Bennet was 
satisfactorily married to a clergyman near Pemberley, while 
Mary obtained nothing higher than one of her uncle Philip’s 
clerks, and was content to be considered a star in the 
society of Meriton; that the ‘considerable sum’ given by 
Mrs. Norris to William Price was one pound; that Mr. 
Woodhouse survived his daughter’s marriage, and kept her 
and Mr. Knightley from settling at Donwell, about two 
years; and that the letters placed by Frank Churchill before 
Jane Fairfax, which she swept away unread, contained the 
word ‘pardon.’ Of the good people in ‘Northanger Abbey’ 
and ‘Persuasion’ we know nothing more than what is 
written: for before those works were published their author 


had been taken away from us, and all such amusing 
communications had ceased for ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Declining health of Jane Austen — Elasticity of her spirits — Her resignation 
and humility — Her death. 


Early in the year 1816 some family troubles disturbed the 
usually tranquil course of Jane Austen’s life; and it is 
probable that the inward malady, which was to prove 
ultimately fatal, was already felt by her; for some distant 
friends, whom she visited in the spring of that year, thought 
that her health was somewhat impaired, and observed that 
She went about her old haunts, and recalled old 
recollections connected with them in a particular manner, 
as if she did not expect ever to see them again. It is not 
surprising that, under these circumstances, some of her 
letters were of a graver tone than had been customary with 
her, and expressed resignation rather than cheerfulness. In 
reference to these troubles in a letter to her brother 
Charles, after mentioning that she had been laid up with an 
attack of bilious fever, she says: ‘I live up stairs for the 
present and am coddled. I am the only one of the party who 
has been so silly, but a weak body must excuse weak 
nerves.’ And again, to another correspondent: ‘But I am 
getting too near complaint; it has been the appointment of 
God, however secondary causes may have operated.’ But 
the elasticity of her spirits soon recovered their tone. It was 
in the latter half of that year that she addressed the two 
following lively letters to a nephew, one while he was at 
Winchester School, the other soon after he had left it: — 

‘Chawton, July 9, 1816. 

‘My Dear E. — Many thanks. A thank for every line, and 
as many to Mr. W. Digweed for coming. We have been 
wanting very much to hear of your mother, and are happy 
to find she continues to mend, but her illness must have 
been a very serious one indeed. When she is really 


recovered, she ought to try change of air, and come over to 
us. Tell your father that I am very much obliged to him for 
his share of your letter, and most sincerely join in the hope 
of her being eventually much the better for her present 
discipline. She has the comfort moreover of being confined 
in such weather as gives one little temptation to be out. It 
is really too bad, and has been too bad for a long time, 
much worse than any one can bear, and I begin to think it 
will never be fine again. This is a finesse of mine, for I have 
often observed that if one writes about the weather, it is 
generally completely changed before the letter is read. I 
wish it may prove so now, and that when Mr. W. Digweed 
reaches Steventon to-morrow, he may find you have had a 
long series of hot dry weather. We are a small party at 
present, only grandmamma, Mary Jane, and myself. 
Yalden’s coach cleared off the rest yesterday. I am glad you 
recollected to mention your being come home. My heart 
began to sink within me when I had got so far through your 
letter without its being mentioned. I was dreadfully afraid 
that you might be detained at Winchester by severe illness, 
confined to your bed perhaps, and quite unable to hold a 
pen, and only dating from Steventon in order, with a 
mistaken sort of tenderness, to deceive me. But now I have 
no doubt of your being at home. I am sure you would not 
say it so seriously unless it actually were so. We saw a 
countless number of post-chaises full of boys pass by 
yesterday morning — full of future heroes, legislators, 
fools, and villains. You have never thanked me for my last 
letter, which went by the cheese. I cannot bear not to be 
thanked. You will not pay us a visit yet of course; we must 
not think of it. Your mother must get well first, and you 
must go to Oxford and not be elected; after that a little 
change of scene may be good for you, and your physicians I 
hope will order you to the sea, or to a house by the side of a 
very considerable pond. Oh! it rains again. It beats against 
the window. Mary Jane and I have been wet through once 


already to-day; we set off in the donkey-carriage for 
Farringdon, as I wanted to see the improvement Mr. Woolls 
is making, but we were obliged to turn back before we got 
there, but not soon enough to avoid a pelter all the way 
home. We met Mr. Woolls. I talked of its being bad weather 
for the hay, and he returned me the comfort of its being 
much worse for the wheat. We hear that Mrs. S. does not 
quit Tangier: why and wherefore? Do you know that our 
Browning is gone? You must prepare for a William when 
you come, a good-looking lad, civil and quiet, and seeming 
likely to do. Good bye. I am sure Mr. W. D. will be 
astonished at my writing so much, for the paper is so thin 
that he will be able to count the lines if not to read them. 


Yours affec”, 
‘Jane Austen.’ 


In the next letter will be found her description of her own 
style of composition, which has already appeared in the 
notice prefixed to ‘Northanger Abbey’ and ‘Persuasion’: — 

‘Chawton, Monday, Dec. 16th (1816). 

‘My Dear E., — One reason for my writing to you now is, 
that I may have the pleasure of directing to you Esq™. I give 
you joy of having left Winchester. Now you may own how 
miserable you were there; now it will gradually all come 
out, your crimes and your miseries — how often you went 
up by the Mail to London and threw away fifty guineas at a 
tavern, and how often you were on the point of hanging 
yourself, restrained only, as some ill-natured aspersion 
upon poor old Winton has it, by the want of a tree within 
some miles of the city. Charles Knight and his companions 
passed through Chawton about 9 this morning; later than it 
used to be. Uncle Henry and I had a glimpse of his 
handsome face, looking all health and good humour. | 
wonder when you will come and see us. I know what I 
rather speculate upon, but shall say nothing. We think 


uncle Henry in excellent looks. Look at him this moment, 
and think so too, if you have not done it before; and we 
have the great comfort of seeing decided improvement in 
uncle Charles, both as to health, spirits, and appearance. 
And they are each of them so agreeable in their different 
way, and harmonise so well, that their visit is thorough 
enjoyment. Uncle Henry writes very superior sermons. You 
and I must try to get hold of one or two, and put them into 
our novels: it would be a fine help to a volume; and we 
could make our heroine read it aloud on a Sunday evening, 
just as well as Isabella Wardour, in the “Antiquary,” is made 
to read the “History of the Hartz Demon” in the ruins of St. 
Ruth, though I believe, on recollection, Lovell is the reader. 
By the bye, my dear E., I am quite concerned for the loss 
your mother mentions in her letter. Two chapters and a half 
to be missing is monstrous! It is well that Jhave not been at 
Steventon lately, and therefore cannot be suspected of 
purloining them: two strong twigs and a half towards a nest 
of my own would have been something. I do not think, 
however, that any theft of that sort would be really very 
useful to me. What should I do with your strong, manly, 
vigorous sketches, full of variety and glow? How could I 
possibly join them on to the little bit (two inches wide) of 
ivory on which I work with so fine a brush, as produces 
little effect after much labour? 

‘You will hear from uncle Henry how well Anna is. She 
seems perfectly recovered. Ben was here on Saturday, to 
ask uncle Charles and me to dine with them, as to-morrow, 
but I was forced to decline it, the walk is beyond my 
strength (though I am otherwise very well), and this is nota 
season for donkey-carriages; and as we do not like to spare 
uncle Charles, he has declined it too. 

Tuesday. Ah, ah! Mr. E. I doubt your seeing uncle Henry 
at Steventon to-day. The weather will prevent your 
expecting him, I think. Tell your father, with aunt Cass’s 
love and mine, that the pickled cucumbers are extremely 


good, and tell him also—” tell him what you will.” No, don’t 
tell him what you will, but tell him that grandmamma begs 
him to make Joseph Hall pay his rent, if he can. 

‘You must not be tired of reading the word uncle, for I 
have not done with it. Uncle Charles thanks your mother 
for her letter; it was a great pleasure to him to know that 
the parcel was received and gave so much satisfaction, and 
he begs her to be so good as to give three shillings for him 
to Dame Staples, which shall be allowed for in the payment 
of her debt here. 

‘Adieu, Amiable! I hope Caroline behaves well to you. 


Yours affec’, 
‘J. Austen.’ 


I cannot tell how soon she was aware of the serious 
nature of her malady. By God’s mercy it was not attended 
with much suffering; so that she was able to tell her friends 
as in the foregoing letter, and perhaps sometimes to 
persuade herself that, excepting want of strength, she was 
‘otherwise very well;’ but the progress of the disease 
became more and more manifest as the year advanced. The 
usual walk was at first shortened, and then discontinued; 
and air was sought in a donkey-carriage. Gradually, too, her 
habits of activity within the house ceased, and she was 
obliged to lie down much. The sitting-room contained only 
one sofa, which was frequently occupied by her mother, 
who was more than seventy years old. Jane would never 
use it, even in her mother’s absence; but she contrived a 
sort of couch for herself with two or three chairs, and was 
pleased to say that this arrangement was more comfortable 
to her than a real sofa. Her reasons for this might have 
been left to be guessed, but for the importunities of a little 
niece, which obliged her to explain that if she herself had 
shown any inclination to use the sofa, her mother might 
have scrupled being on it so much as was good for her. 


It is certain, however, that the mind did not share in this 
decay of the bodily strength. ‘Persuasion’ was not finished 
before the middle of August in that year; and the manner in 
which it was then completed affords proof that neither the 
critical nor the creative powers of the author were at all 
impaired. The book had been brought to an end in July; and 
the re-engagement of the hero and heroine effected in a 
totally different manner in a scene laid at Admiral Croft’s 
lodgings. But her performance did not satisfy her. She 
thought it tame and flat, and was desirous of producing 
something better. This weighed upon her mind, the more so 
probably on account of the weak state of her health; so that 
one night she retired to rest in very low spirits. But such 
depression was little in accordance with her nature, and 
was soon shaken off. The next morning she awoke to more 
cheerful views and brighter inspirations: the sense of 
power revived; and imagination resumed its course. She 
cancelled the condemned chapter, and wrote two others, 
entirely different, in its stead. The result is that we possess 
the visit of the Musgrove party to Bath; the crowded and 
animated scenes at the White Hart Hotel; and the charming 
conversation between Capt. Harville and Anne Elliot, 
overheard by Capt. Wentworth, by which the two faithful 
lovers were at last led to understand each other’s feelings. 
The tenth and eleventh chapters of ‘Persuasion’ then, 
rather than the actual winding-up of the story, contain the 
latest of her printed compositions, her last contribution to 
the entertainment of the public. Perhaps it may be thought 
that she has seldom written anything more brilliant; and 
that, independent of the original manner in which the 
dénouement is brought about, the pictures of Charles 
Musgrove’s good-natured boyishness and of his wife’s 
jealous selfishness would have been incomplete without 
these finishing strokes. The cancelled chapter exists in 
manuscript. It is certainly inferior to the two which were 
substituted for it: but it was such as some writers and some 


readers might have been contented with; and it contained 
touches which scarcely any other hand could have given, 
the suppression of which may be almost a matter of regret. 

The following letter was addressed to her friend Miss 
Bigg, then staying at Streatham with her sister, the wife of 
the Reverend Herbert Hill, uncle of Robert Southey. It 
appears to have been written three days before she began 
her last work, which will be noticed in another chapter; and 
shows that she was not at that time aware of the serious 
nature of her malady: — 

‘Chawton, January 24, 1817. 

‘My Dear Alethea, — I think it time there should be a 
little writing between us, though I believe the epistolary 
debt is on your side, and I hope this will find all the 
Streatham party well, neither carried away by the flood, 
nor rheumatic through the damps. Such mild weather is, 
you know, delightful to us, and though we have a great 
many ponds, and a fine running stream through the 
meadows on the other side of the road, it is nothing but 
what beautifies us and does to talk of. J have certainly 
gained strength through the winter and am not far from 
being well; and I think I understand my own case now so 
much better than I did, as to be able by care to keep off any 
serious return of illness. I am convinced that bile is at the 
bottom of all I have suffered, which makes it easy to know 
how to treat myself. You will be glad to hear thus much of 
me, I am sure. We have just had a few days’ visit from 
Edward, who brought us a good account of his father, and 
the very circumstance of his coming at all, of his father’s 
being able to spare him, is itself a good account. He grows 
still, and still improves in appearance, at least in the 
estimation of his aunts, who love him better and better, as 
they see the sweet temper and warm affections of the boy 
confirmed in the young man: I tried hard to persuade him 
that he must have some message for William, but in vain... 
. This is not a time of year for donkey-carriages, and our 


donkeys are necessarily having so long a run of luxurious 
idleness that I suppose we shall find they have forgotten 
much of their education when we use them again. We do 
not use two at once however; don’t imagine such excesses. 
. . Our own new clergyman is expected here very soon, 
perhaps in time to assist Mr. Papillon on Sunday. I shall be 
very glad when the first hearing is over. It will be a nervous 
hour for our pew, though we hear that he acquits himself 
with as much ease and collectedness, as if he had been 
used to it all his life. We have no chance we know of seeing 
you between Streatham and Winchester: you go the other 
road and are engaged to two or three houses; if there 
should be any change, however, you know how welcome 
you would be. . . . We have been reading the “Poet’s 
Pilgrimage to Waterloo,” and _ generally with much 
approbation. Nothing will please all the world, you know; 
but parts of it suit me better than much that he has written 
before. The opening — the proem I believe he calls it — is 
very beautiful. Poor man! one cannot but grieve for the loss 
of the son so fondly described. Has he at all recovered it? 
What do Mr. and Mrs. Hill know about his present state? 


‘Yours aff’, 
‘J. Austen. 


‘The real object of this letter is to ask you for a receipt, 
but I thought it genteel not to let it appear early. We 
remember some excellent orange wine at Manydown, made 
from Seville oranges, entirely or chiefly. I should be very 
much obliged to you for the receipt, if you can command it 
within a few weeks.’ 

On the day before, January 23rd, she had written to her 
niece in the same hopeful tone: ‘I feel myself getting 
stronger than I was, and can so perfectly walk to Alton, or 
back again without fatigue, that I hope to be able to do 
both when summer comes.’ 


Alas! summer came to her only on her deathbed. March 
17th is the last date to be found in the manuscript on which 
she was engaged; and as the watch of the drowned man 
indicates the time of his death, so does this final date seem 
to fix the period when her mind could no longer pursue its 
accustomed course. 

And here I cannot do better than quote the words of the 
niece to whose private records of her aunt’s life and 
character I have been so often indebted: — 

‘I do not know how early the alarming symptoms of her 
malady came on. It was in the following March that I had 
the first idea of her being seriously ill. It had been settled 
that about the end of that month, or the beginning of April, 
I should spend a few days at Chawton, in the absence of my 
father and mother, who were just then engaged with Mrs. 
Leigh Perrot in arranging her late husband’s affairs; but 
Aunt Jane became too ill to have me in the house, and so I 
went instead to my sister Mrs. Lefroy at Wyards’. The next 
day we walked over to Chawton to make enquiries after our 
aunt. She was then keeping her room, but said she would 
see us, and we went up to her. She was in her dressing 
gown, and was sitting quite like an invalid in an arm-chair, 
but she got up and kindly greeted us, and then, pointing to 
seats which had been arranged for us by the fire, she said, 
“There is a chair for the married lady, and a little stool for 
you, Caroline.” It is strange, but those trifling words were 
the last of hers that I can remember, for I retain no 
recollection of what was said by anyone in the conversation 
that ensued. I was struck by the alteration in herself. She 
was very pale, her voice was weak and low, and there was 
about her a general appearance of debility and suffering; 
but I have been told that she never had much acute pain. 
She was not equal to the exertion of talking to us, and our 
visit to the sick room was a very short one, Aunt Cassandra 
soon taking us away. I do not suppose we stayed a quarter 
of an hour; and I never saw Aunt Jane again.’ 


In May 1817 she was persuaded to remove to 
Winchester, for the sake of medical advice from Mr. Lyford. 
The Lyfords have, for some generations, maintained a high 
character in Winchester for medical skill, and the Mr. 
Lyford of that day was a man of more than provincial 
reputation, in whom great London practitioners expressed 
confidence. Mr. Lyford spoke encouragingly. It was not, of 
course, his business to extinguish hope in his patient, but I 
believe that he had, from the first, very little expectation of 
a permanent cure. All that was gained by the removal from 
home was the satisfaction of having done the best that 
could be done, together with such alleviations of suffering 
as superior medical skill could afford. 

Jane and her sister Cassandra took lodgings in College 
Street. They had two kind friends living in the Close, Mrs. 
Heathcote and Miss Bigg, the mother and aunt of the 
present Sir Wm. Heathcote of Hursley, between whose 
family and ours a close friendship has existed for several 
generations. These friends did all that they could to 
promote the comfort of the sisters, during that sad sojourn 
in Winchester, both by their society, and by supplying those 
little conveniences in which a lodging-house was likely to 
be deficient. It was shortly after settling in these lodgings 
that she wrote to a nephew the following characteristic 
letter, no longer, alas in her former strong, clear hand. 


‘Mrs. David’s, College St., Winton, 
‘Tuesday, May 27th. 


‘There is no better way, my dearest E., of thanking you 
for your affectionate concern for me during my illness than 
by telling you myself, as soon as possible, that I continue to 
get better. I will not boast of my handwriting; neither that 
nor my face have yet recovered their proper beauty, but in 
other respects I gain strength very fast. I am now out of 
bed from 9 in the morning to 10 at night: upon the sofa, it 


is true, but I eat my meals with aunt Cassandra in a 
rational way, and can employ myself, and walk from one 
room to another. Mr. Lyford says he will cure me, and if he 
fails, I shall draw up a memorial and lay it before the Dean 
and Chapter, and have no doubt of redress from that pious, 
learned, and disinterested body. Our lodgings are very 
comfortable. We have a neat little drawing-room with a bow 
window overlooking Dr. Gabell’s garden. Thanks to the 
kindness of your father and mother in sending me their 
carriage, my journey hither on Saturday was performed 
with very little fatigue, and had it been a fine day, I think I 
should have felt none; but it distressed me to see uncle 
Henry and Wm. Knight, who kindly attended us on 
horseback, riding in the rain almost the whole way. We 
expect a visit from them to-morrow, and hope they will stay 
the night; and on Thursday, which is a confirmation and a 
holiday, we are to get Charles out to breakfast. We have 
had but one visit from him, poor fellow, as he is in sick- 
room, but he hopes to be out to-night. We see Mrs. 
Heathcote every day, and William is to call upon us soon. 
God bless you, my dear E. If ever you are ill, may you be as 
tenderly nursed as I have been. May the same blessed 
alleviations of anxious, sympathising friends be yours: and 
may you possess, as I dare say you will, the greatest 
blessing of all in the consciousness of not being unworthy 
of their love. J could not feel this. 


‘Your very affec® Aunt, 
he Ae 


The following extract from a letter which has been before 
printed, written soon after the former, breathes the same 
spirit of humility and thankfulness: — 

‘T will only say further that my dearest sister, my tender, 
watchful, indefatigable nurse, has not been made ill by her 
exertions. As to what I owe her, and the anxious affection of 


all my beloved family on this occasion, I can only cry over 
it, and pray God to bless them more and more.’ 

Throughout her illness she was nursed by her sister, 
often assisted by her sister-in-law, my mother. Both were 
with her when she died. Two of her brothers, who were 
clergymen, lived near enough to Winchester to be in 
frequent attendance, and to administer the services 
suitable for a Christian’s death-bed. While she used the 
language of hope to her correspondents, she was fully 
aware of her danger, though not appalled by it. It is true 
that there was much to attach her to life. She was happy in 
her family; she was just beginning to feel confidence in her 
own success; and, no doubt, the exercise of her great 
talents was an enjoyment in itself. We may well believe that 
she would gladly have lived longer; but she was enabled 
without dismay or complaint to prepare for death. She was 
a humble, believing Christian. Her life had been passed in 
the performance of home duties, and the cultivation of 
domestic affections, without any self-seeking or craving 
after applause. She had always sought, as it were by 
instinct, to promote the happiness of all who came within 
her influence, and doubtless she had her reward in the 
peace of mind which was granted her in her last days. Her 
sweetness of temper never failed. She was ever considerate 
and grateful to those who attended on her. At times, when 
She felt rather better, her playfulness of spirit revived, and 
she amused them even in their sadness. Once, when she 
thought herself near her end, she said what she imagined 
might be her last words to those around her, and 
particularly thanked her sister-in-law for being with her, 
saying: ‘You have always been a kind sister to me, Mary.’ 
When the end at last came, she sank rapidly, and on being 
asked by her attendants whether there was anything that 
she wanted, her reply was, ‘Nothing but death.’ These were 
her last words. In quietness and peace she breathed her 
last on the morning of July 18, 1817. 


On the 24th of that month she was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral, near the centre of the north aisle, almost 
opposite to the beautiful chantry tomb of William of 
Wykeham. A large slab of black marble in the pavement 
marks the place. Her own family only attended the funeral. 
Her sister returned to her desolated home, there to devote 
herself, for ten years, to the care of her aged mother; and 
to live much on the memory of her lost sister, till called 
many years later to rejoin her. Her brothers went back 
sorrowing to their several homes. They were very fond and 
very proud of her. They were attached to her by her talents, 
her virtues, and her engaging manners; and each loved 
afterwards to fancy a resemblance in some niece or 
daughter of his own to the dear sister Jane, whose perfect 
equal they yet never expected to see. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Cancelled Chapter (Chap. X.) of ‘Persuasion.’ 


With all this knowledge of Mr. Elliot and this authority to 
impart it, Anne left Westgate Buildings, her mind deeply 
busy in revolving what she had heard, feeling, thinking, 
recalling, and foreseeing everything, shocked at Mr. Elliot, 
sighing over future Kellynch, and pained for Lady Russell, 
whose confidence in him had been entire. The 
embarrassment which must be felt from this hour in his 
presence! How to behave to him? How to get rid of him? 
What to do by any of the party at home? Where to be blind? 
Where to be active? It was altogether a confusion of images 
and doubts — a perplexity, an agitation which she could not 
see the end of. And she was in Gay Street, and still so much 
engrossed that she started on being addressed by Admiral 
Croft, as if he were a person unlikely to be met there. It 
was within a few steps of his own door. 

‘You are going to call upon my wife,’ said he. ‘She will be 
very glad to see you.’ 

Anne denied it. 

‘No! she really had not time, she was in her way home;’ 
but while she spoke the Admiral had stepped back and 
knocked at the door, calling out, 

‘Yes, yes; do go in; she is all alone; go in and rest 
yourself.’ 

Anne felt so little disposed at this time to be in company 
of any sort, that it vexed her to be thus constrained, but she 
was obliged to stop. 

‘Since you are so very kind,’ said she, ‘I will just ask Mrs. 
Croft how she does, but I really cannot stay five minutes. 
You are sure she is quite alone?’ 

The possibility of Captain Wentworth had occurred; and 
most fearfully anxious was she to be assured — either that 


he was within, or that he was not — which might have been 
a question. 

‘Oh yes! quite alone, nobody but her mantua-maker with 
her, and they have been shut up together this half-hour, so 
it must be over soon.’ 

‘Her mantua-maker! Then I am sure my calling now 
would be most inconvenient. Indeed you must allow me to 
leave my card and be so good as to explain it afterwards to 
Mrs. Croft.’ 

‘No, no, not at all — not at all — she will be very happy to 
see you. Mind, I will not swear that she has not something 
particular to say to you, but that will all come out in the 
right place. I give no hints. Why, Miss Elliot, we begin to 
hear strange things of you (smiling in her face). But you 
have not much the look of it, as grave as a little judge!’ 

Anne blushed. 

‘Aye, aye, that will do now, it is all right. I thought we 
were not mistaken.’ 

She was left to guess at the direction of his suspicions; 
the first wild idea had been of some disclosure from his 
brother-in-law, but she was ashamed the next moment, and 
felt how far more probable it was that he should be 
meaning Mr. Elliot. The door was opened, and the man 
evidently beginning to deny his mistress, when the sight of 
his master stopped him. The Admiral enjoyed the joke 
exceedingly. Anne thought his triumph over Stephen rather 
too long. At last, however, he was able to invite her up 
stairs, and stepping before her said, ‘I will just go up with 
you myself and show you in. I cannot stay, because I must 
go to the Post-Office, but if you will only sit down for five 
minutes I am sure Sophy will come, and you will find 
nobody to disturb you — there is nobody but Frederick 
here,’ opening the door as he spoke. Such a person to be 
passed over as nobody to her! After being allowed to feel 
quite secure, indifferent, at her ease, to have it burst on her 
that she was to be the next moment in the same room with 


him! No time for recollection! for planning behaviour or 
regulating manners! There was time only to turn pale 
before she had passed through the door, and met the 
astonished eyes of Captain Wentworth, who was sitting by 
the fire, pretending to read, and prepared for no greater 
surprise than the Admiral’s hasty return. 

Equally unexpected was the meeting on each side. There 
was nothing to be done, however, but to stifle feelings, and 
to be quietly polite, and the Admiral was too much on the 
alert to leave any troublesome pause. He repeated again 
what he had said before about his wife and everybody, 
insisted on Anne’s sitting down and being perfectly 
comfortable — was sorry he must leave her himself, but 
was sure Mrs. Croft would be down very soon, and would 
go upstairs and give her notice directly. Anne was sitting 
down, but now she arose, again to entreat him not to 
interrupt Mrs. Croft and re-urge the wish of going away 
and calling another time. But the Admiral would not hear of 
it; and if she did not return to the charge with 
unconguerable perseverance, or did not with a more 
passive determination walk quietly out of the room (as 
certainly she might have done), may she not be pardoned? 
If she had no horror of a few minutes’ téte-a-téte with 
Captain Wentworth, may she not be pardoned for not 
wishing to give him the idea that she had? She reseated 
herself, and the Admiral took leave, but on reaching the 
door, said — 

‘Frederick, a word with you if you please.’ 

Captain Wentworth went to him, and instantly, before 
they were well out of the room, the Admiral continued — 

‘As Iam going to leave you together, it is but fair I should 
give you something to talk of; and so, if you please—’ 

Here the door was very firmly closed, she could guess by 
which of the two — and she lost entirely what immediately 
followed, but it was impossible for her not to distinguish 
parts of the rest, for the Admiral, on the strength of the 


door’s being shut, was speaking without any management 
of voice, though she could hear his companion trying to 
check him. She could not doubt their being speaking of her. 
She heard her own name and Kellynch repeatedly. She was 
very much disturbed. She knew not what to do, or what to 
expect, and among other agonies felt the possibility of 
Captain Wentworth’s not returning into the room at all, 
which, after her consenting to stay, would have been — too 
bad for language. They seemed to be talking of the 
Admiral’s lease of Kellynch. She heard him say something 
of the lease being signed — or not signed — that was not 
likely to be a very agitating subject, but then followed — 

‘I hate to be at an uncertainty. I must know at once. 
Sophy thinks the same.’ 

Then in a lower tone Captain Wentworth seemed 
remonstrating, wanting to be excused, wanting to put 
something off. 

‘Phoo, phoo,’ answered the Admiral, ‘now is the time; if 
you will not speak, I will stop and speak myself.’ 

‘Very well, sir, very well, sir,’ followed with some 
impatience from his companion, opening the door as he 
spoke — 

‘You will then, you promise you will?’ replied the Admiral 
in all the power of his natural voice, unbroken even by one 
thin door. 

‘Yes, sir, yes.’ And the Admiral was hastily left, the door 
was closed, and the moment arrived in which Anne was 
alone with Captain Wentworth. 

She could not attempt to see how he looked, but he 
walked immediately to a window as if irresolute and 
embarrassed, and for about the space of five seconds she 
repented what she had done — censured it as unwise, 
blushed over it as indelicate. She longed to be able to speak 
of the weather or the concert, but could only compass the 
relief of taking a newspaper in her hand. The distressing 
pause was over, however; he turned round in half a minute, 


and coming towards the table where she sat, said in a voice 
of effort and constraint — 

‘You must have heard too much already, Madam, to be in 
any doubt of my having promised Admiral Croft to speak to 
you on a particular subject, and this conviction determines 
me to do so, however repugnant to my — to all my sense of 
propriety to be taking so great a liberty! You will acquit me 
of impertinence I trust, by considering me as speaking only 
for another, and speaking by necessity; and the Admiral is a 
man who can never be thought impertinent by one who 
knows him as you do. His intentions are always the kindest 
and the best, and you will perceive he is actuated by none 
other in the application which I am now, with — with very 
peculiar feelings — obliged to make.’ He stopped, but 
merely to recover breath, not seeming to expect any 
answer. Anne listened as if her life depended on the issue of 
his speech. He proceeded with a forced alacrity: — 

‘The Admiral, Madam, was this morning confidently 
informed that you were — upon my soul, I am quite at a 
loss, ashamed (breathing and speaking quickly) — the 
awkwardness of giving information of this kind to one of 
the parties — you can be at no loss to understand me. It 
was very confidently said that Mr. Elliot — that everything 
was settled in the family for a union between Mr. Elliot and 
yourself. It was added that you were to live at Kellynch — 
that Kellynch was to be given up. This the Admiral knew 
could not be correct. But it occurred to him that it might be 
the wish of the parties. And my commission from him, 
Madam, is to say, that if the family wish is such, his lease of 
Kellynch shall be cancelled, and he and my sister will 
provide themselves with another home, without imagining 
themselves to be doing anything which under similar 
circumstances would not be done for them. This is all, 
Madam. A very few words in reply from you will be 
sufficient. That J should be the person commissioned on 
this subject is extraordinary! and believe me, Madam, it is 


no less painful. A very few words, however, will put an end 
to the awkwardness and distress we may both be feeling.’ 

Anne spoke a word or two, but they were unintelligible; 
and before she could command herself, he added, ‘If you 
will only tell me that the Admiral may address a line to Sir 
Walter, it will be enough. Pronounce only the words, he 
may, and I shall immediately follow him with your 
message.’ 

‘No, Sir,’ said Anne; ‘there is no message. You are misin 
— the Admiral is misinformed. I do justice to the kindness 
of his intentions, but he is quite mistaken. There is no truth 
in any such report.’ 

He was a moment silent. She turned her eyes towards 
him for the first time since his re-entering the room. His 
colour was varying, and he was looking at her with all the 
power and keenness which she believed no other eyes than 
his possessed. 

‘No truth in any such report?’ he repeated. ‘No truth in 
any part of it?’ 

‘None.’ 

He had been standing by a chair, enjoying the relief of 
leaning on it, or of playing with it. He now sat down, drew 
it a little nearer to her, and looked with an expression 
which had something more than penetration in it — 
something softer. Her countenance did not discourage. It 
was a Silent but a very powerful dialogue; on his 
supplication, on hers acceptance. Still a little nearer, and a 
hand taken and pressed; and ‘Anne, my own dear Anne!’ 
bursting forth in all the fulness of exquisite feeling, — and 
all suspense and indecision were over. They were re-united. 
They were restored to all that had been lost. They were 
carried back to the past with only an increase of 
attachment and confidence, and only such a flutter of 
present delight as made them little fit for the interruption 
of Mrs. Croft when she joined them not long afterwards. 
She, probably, in the observations of the next ten minutes 


saw something to suspect; and though it was _ hardly 
possible for a woman of her description to wish the mantua- 
maker had imprisoned her longer, she might be very likely 
wishing for some excuse to run about the house, some 
storm to break the windows above, or a summons to the 
Admiral’s shoemaker below. Fortune favoured them all, 
however, in another way, in a gentle, steady rain, just 
happily set in as the Admiral returned and Anne rose to go. 
She was earnestly invited to stay dinner. A note was 
despatched to Camden Place, and she staid — staid till ten 
at night; and during that time the husband and wife, either 
by the wife’s contrivance, or by simply going on in their 
usual way, were frequently out of the room together — 
gone upstairs to hear a noise, or downstairs to settle their 
accounts, or upon the landing to trim the lamp. And these 
precious moments were turned to so good an account that 
all the most anxious feelings of the past were gone through. 
Before they parted at night, Anne had the felicity of being 
assured that in the first place (so far from being altered for 
the worse), she had gained inexpressibly in personal 
loveliness; and that as to character, hers was now fixed on 
his mind as perfection itself, maintaining the just medium 
of fortitude and gentleness — that he had never ceased to 
love and prefer her, though it had been only at Uppercross 
that he had learnt to do her justice, and only at Lyme that 
he had begun to understand his own feelings; that at Lyme 
he had received lessons of more than one kind — the 
passing admiration of Mr. Elliot had at least roused him, 
and the scene on the Cobb, and at Captain Harville’s, had 
fixed her superiority. In his preceding attempts to attach 
himself to Louisa Musgrove (the attempts of anger and 
pique), he protested that he had continually felt the 
impossibility of really caring for Louisa, though till that 
day, till the leisure for reflection which followed it, he had 
not understood the perfect excellence of the mind with 
which Louisa’s could so ill bear comparison; or the perfect, 


the unrivalled hold it possessed over his own. There he had 
learnt to distinguish between the steadiness of principle 
and the obstinacy of self-will, between the darings of 
heedlessness and the resolution of a collected mind; there 
he had seen everything to exalt in his estimation the 
woman he had lost, and there had begun to deplore the 
pride, the folly, the madness of resentment, which had kept 
him from trying to regain her when thrown in his way. 
From that period to the present had his penance been the 
most severe. He had no sooner been free from the horror 
and remorse attending the first few days of Louisa’s 
accident, no sooner had begun to feel himself alive again, 
than he had begun to feel himself, though alive, not at 
liberty. 

He found that he was considered by his friend Harville 
an engaged man. The Harvilles entertained not a doubt of a 
mutual attachment between him and Louisa; and though 
this to a degree was contradicted instantly, it yet made him 
feel that perhaps by her family, by everybody, by herself 
even, the same idea might be held, and that he was not free 
in honour, though if such were to be the conclusion, too 
free alas! in heart. He had never thought justly on this 
subject before, and he had not sufficiently considered that 
his excessive intimacy at Uppercross must have its danger 
of ill consequence in many ways; and that while trying 
whether he could attach himself to either of the girls, he 
might be exciting unpleasant reports if not raising 
unrequited regard. 

He found too late that he had entangled himself, and that 
precisely as he became thoroughly satisfied of his not 
caring for Louisa at all, he must regard himself as bound to 
her if her feelings for him were what the Harvilles 
supposed. It determined him to leave Lyme, and await her 
perfect recovery elsewhere. He would gladly weaken by 
any fair means whatever sentiment or speculations 
concerning them might exist; and he went therefore into 


Shropshire, meaning after a while to return to the Crofts at 
Kellynch, and act as he found requisite. 

He had remained in Shropshire, lamenting the blindness 
of his own pride and the blunders of his own calculations, 
till at once released from Louisa by the astonishing felicity 
of her engagement with Benwick. 

Bath — Bath had instantly followed in thought, and not 
long after in fact. To Bath — to arrive with hope, to be torn 
by jealousy at the first sight of Mr. Elliot; to experience all 
the changes of each at the concert; to be miserable by the 
morning’s circumstantial report, to be now more happy 
than language could express, or any heart but his own be 
capable of. 

He was very eager and very delightful in the description 
of what he had felt at the concert; the evening seemed to 
have been made up of exquisite moments. The moment of 
her stepping forward in the octagon room to speak to him, 
the moment of Mr. Elliot’s appearing and tearing her away, 
and one or two subsequent moments, marked by returning 
hope or increasing despondency, were dwelt on with 
energy. 

‘To see you,’ cried he, ‘in the midst of those who could 
not be my well-wishers; to see your cousin close by you, 
conversing and smiling, and feel all the horrible eligibilities 
and proprieties of the match! To consider it as the certain 
wish of every being who could hope to influence you! Even 
if your own feelings were reluctant or indifferent, to 
consider what powerful support would be his! Was it not 
enough to make the fool of me which I appeared? How 
could I look on without agony? Was not the very sight of the 
friend who sat behind you; was not the recollection of what 
had been, the knowledge of her influence, the indelible, 
immovable impression of what persuasion had once done — 
was it not all against me?’ 

‘You should have distinguished,’ replied Anne. ‘You 
should not have suspected me now; the case so different, 


and my age so different. If I was wrong in yielding to 
persuasion once, remember it was to persuasion exerted on 
the side of safety, not of risk. When I yielded, I thought it 
was to duty; but no duty could be called in aid here. In 
marrying a man indifferent to me, all risk would have been 
incurred, and all duty violated.’ 

‘Perhaps I ought to have reasoned thus,’ he replied; ‘but 
I could not. I could not derive benefit from the late 
knowledge I had acquired of your character. I could not 
bring it into play; it was overwhelmed, buried, lost in those 
earlier feelings which I had been smarting under year after 
year. I could think of you only as one who had yielded, who 
had given me up, who had been influenced by anyone 
rather than by me. I saw you with the very person who had 
guided you in that year of misery. I had no reason to believe 
her of less authority now. The force of habit was to be 
added.’ 

‘IT should have thought,’ said Anne, ‘that my manner to 
yourself might have spared you much or all of this.’ 

‘No, no! Your manner might be only the ease which your 
engagement to another man would give. I left you in this 
belief; and yet — I was determined to see you again. My 
spirits rallied with the morning, and I felt that I had still a 
motive for remaining here. The Admiral’s news, indeed, 
was a revulsion; since that moment I have been divided 
what to do, and had it been confirmed, this would have 
been my last day in Bath.’ 

There was time for all this to pass, with such 
interruptions only as enhanced the charm of the 
communication, and Bath could hardly contain any other 
two beings at once so rationally and so rapturously happy 
as during that evening occupied the sofa of Mrs. Croft’s 
drawing-room in Gay Street. 

Captain Wentworth had taken care to meet the Admiral 
as he returned into the house, to satisfy him as to Mr. Elliot 
and Kellynch; and the delicacy of the Admiral’s good-nature 


kept him from saying another word on the subject to Anne. 
He was quite concerned lest he might have been giving her 
pain by touching on a tender part — who could say? She 
might be liking her cousin better than he liked her; and, 
upon recollection, if they had been to marry at all, why 
should they have waited so long? When the evening closed, 
it is probable that the Admiral received some new ideas 
from his wife, whose particularly friendly manner in parting 
with her gave Anne the gratifying persuasion of her seeing 
and approving. It had been such a day to Anne; the hours 
which had passed since her leaving Camden Place had 
done so much! She was almost bewildered — almost too 
happy in looking back. It was necessary to sit up half the 
night, and lie awake the remainder, to comprehend with 
composure her present state, and pay for the overplus of 
bliss by headache and fatigue. 
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Then follows Chapter XI., i.e. XII. in the published book and 


at the end is written — 
Finis, July 18, 1816. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Last Work. 


Jane Austen was taken from us: how much unexhausted 
talent perished with her, how largely she might yet have 
contributed to the entertainment of her readers, if her life 
had been prolonged, cannot be known; but it is certain that 
the mine at which she had so long laboured was not worked 
out, and that she was still diligently employed in collecting 
fresh materials from it. ‘Persuasion’ had been finished in 
August 1816; some time was probably given to correcting it 
for the press; but on the 27th of the following January, 
according to the date on her own manuscript, she began a 
new novel, and worked at it up to the 17th of March. The 
chief part of this manuscript is written in her usual firm 
and neat hand, but some of the latter pages seem to have 
been first traced in pencil, probably when she was too weak 
to sit long at her desk, and written over in ink afterwards. 
The quantity produced does not indicate any decline of 
power or industry, for in those seven weeks twelve chapters 
had been completed. It is more difficult to judge of the 
quality of a work so little advanced. It had received no 
name; there was scarcely any indication what the course of 
the story was to be, nor was any heroine yet perceptible, 
who, like Fanny Price, or Anne Elliot, might draw round her 
the sympathies of the reader. Such an unfinished fragment 
cannot be presented to the public; but I am persuaded that 
some of Jane Austen’s admirers will be glad to learn 
something about the latest creations which were forming 
themselves in her mind; and therefore, as some of the 
principal characters were already sketched in with a 
vigorous hand, I will try to give an idea of them, illustrated 
by extracts from the work. 


The scene is laid at Sanditon, a village on the Sussex 
coast, just struggling into notoriety as a bathing-place, 
under the patronage of the two principal proprietors of the 
parish, Mr. Parker and Lady Denham. 

Mr. Parker was an amiable man, with more enthusiasm 
than judgment, whose somewhat shallow mind overflowed 
with the one idea of the prosperity of Sanditon, together 
with a jealous contempt of the rival village of Brinshore, 
where a similar attempt was going on. To the regret of his 
much-enduring wife, he had left his family mansion, with all 
its ancestral comforts of gardens, shrubberies, and shelter, 
situated in a valley some miles inland, and had built a new 
residence — a Trafalgar House — on the bare brow of the 
hill overlooking Sanditon and the sea, exposed to every 
wind that blows; but he will confess to no discomforts, nor 
suffer his family to feel any from the change. The following 
extract brings him before the reader, mounted on his 
hobby: — 

‘He wanted to secure the promise of a visit, and to get as 
many of the family as his own house would hold to follow 
him to Sanditon as soon as possible; and, healthy as all the 
Heywoods undeniably were, he foresaw that every one of 
them would be benefitted by the sea. He held it indeed as 
certain that no person, however upheld for the present by 
fortuitous aids of exercise and spirit in a semblance of 
health, could be really in a state of secure and permanent 
health without spending at least six weeks by the sea every 
year. The sea air and sea-bathing together were nearly 
infallible; one or other of them being a match for every 
disorder of the stomach, the lungs, or the blood. They were 
anti-spasmodic, anti-pulmonary, anti-bilious, and _ anti- 
rheumatic. Nobody could catch cold by the sea; nobody 
wanted appetite by the sea; nobody wanted spirits; nobody 
wanted strength. They were healing, softening, relaxing, 
fortifying, and bracing, seemingly just as was wanted; 
sometimes one, sometimes the other. If the sea breeze 


failed, the sea-bath was the certain corrective; and when 
bathing disagreed, the sea breeze was evidently designed 
by nature for the cure. His eloquence, however, could not 
prevail. Mr. and Mrs. Heywood never left home. . . . The 
maintenance, education, and fitting out of fourteen children 
demanded a very quiet, settled, careful course of life; and 
obliged them to be stationary and healthy at Willingden. 
What prudence had at first enjoined was now rendered 
pleasant by habit. They never left home, and they had a 
gratification in saying so.’ 

Lady Denham’s was a very different character. She was a 
rich vulgar widow, with a sharp but narrow mind, who 
cared for the prosperity of Sanditon only so far as it might 
increase the value of her own property. She is thus 
described: — 

‘Lady Denham had been a rich Miss Brereton, born to 
wealth, but not to education. Her first husband had been a 
Mr. Hollis, a man of considerable property in the country, of 
which a large share of the parish of Sanditon, with manor 
and mansion-house, formed a part. He had been an elderly 
man when she married him; her own age about thirty. Her 
motives for such a match could be little understood at the 
distance of forty years, but she had so well nursed and 
pleased Mr. Hollis that at his death he left her everything — 
all his estates, and all at her disposal. After a widowhood of 
some years she had been induced to marry again. The late 
Sir Harry Denham, of Denham Park, in the neighbourhood 
of Sanditon, succeeded in removing her and her large 
income to his own domains; but he could not succeed in the 
views of permanently enriching his family which were 
attributed to him. She had been too wary to put anything 
out of her own power, and when, on Sir Harry’s death, she 
returned again to her own house at Sanditon, she was said 
to have made this boast, “that though she had got nothing 
but her title from the family, yet she had given nothing for 
it.” For the title it was to be supposed that she married. 


‘Lady Denham was indeed a great lady, beyond the 
common wants of society; for she had many thousands a 
year to bequeath, and three distinct sets of people to be 
courted by: — her own relations, who might very 
reasonably wish for her original thirty thousand pounds 
among them; the legal heirs of Mr. Hollis, who might hope 
to be more indebted to her sense of justice than he had 
allowed them to be to his; and those members of the 
Denham family for whom her second husband had hoped to 
make a good bargain. By all these, or by branches of them, 
she had, no doubt, been long and still continued to be well 
attacked; and of these three divisions Mr. Parker did not 
hesitate to say that Mr. Hollis’s kindred were the least in 
favour, and Sir Harry Denham’s the most. The former, he 
believed, had done themselves irremediable harm by 
expressions of very unwise resentment at the time of Mr. 
Hollis’s death: the latter, to the advantage of being the 
remnant of a connection which she certainly valued, joined 
those of having been known to her from their childhood, 
and of being always at hand to pursue their interests by 
seasonable attentions. But another claimant was now to be 
taken into account: a young female relation whom Lady 
Denham had been induced to receive into her family. After 
having always protested against any such addition, and 
often enjoyed the repeated defeat she had given to every 
attempt of her own relations to introduce ‘this young lady, 
or that young lady,’ as a companion at Sanditon House, she 
had brought back with her from London last Michaelmas a 
Miss Clara Brereton, who bid fair to vie in favour with Sir 
Edward Denham, and to secure for herself and her family 
that share of the accumulated property which they had 
certainly the best right to inherit.’ 

Lady Denham’s character comes out in a conversation 
which takes place at Mr. Parker’s tea-table. 

‘The conversation turned entirely upon Sanditon, its 
present number of visitants, and the chances of a good 


season. It was evident that Lady Denham had more anxiety, 
more fears of loss than her coadjutor. She wanted to have 
the place fill faster, and seemed to have many harassing 
apprehensions of the lodgings being in some instances 
underlet. To a report that a large boarding-school was 
expected she replies, ‘Ah, well, no harm in that. They will 
stay their six weeks, and out of such a number who knows 
but some may be consumptive, and want asses’ milk; and I 
have two milch asses at this very time. But perhaps the 
little Misses may hurt the furniture. I hope they will have a 
good sharp governess to look after them.’ But she wholly 
disapproved of Mr. Parker’s wish to secure the residence of 
a medical man amongst them. ‘Why, what should we do 
with a doctor here? It would only be encouraging our 
servants and the poor to fancy themselves ill, if there was a 
doctor at hand. Oh, pray let us have none of that tribe at 
Sanditon: we go on very well as we are. There is the sea, 
and the downs, and my milch asses: and I have told Mrs. 
Whitby that if anybody enquires for a chamber horse, they 
may be supplied at a fair rate (poor Mr. Hollis’s chamber 
horse, as good as new); and what can people want more? I 
have lived seventy good years in the world, and never took 
physic, except twice: and never saw the face of a doctor in 
all my life on my own account; and I really believe if my 
poor dear Sir Harry had never seen one neither, he would 
have been alive now. Ten fees, one after another, did the 
men take who sent him out of the world. I beseech you, Mr. 
Parker, no doctors here.’ 

This lady’s character comes out more strongly in a 
conversation with Mr. Parker’s guest, Miss Charlotte 
Heywood. Sir Edward Denham with his sister Esther and 
Clara Brereton have just left them. 

‘Charlotte accepted an invitation from Lady Denham to 
remain with her on the terrace, when the others adjourned 
to the library. Lady Denham, like a true great lady, talked, 
and talked only of her own concerns, and Charlotte 


listened. Taking hold of Charlotte’s arm with the ease of 
one who felt that any notice from her was a favour, and 
communicative from the same sense of importance, or from 
a natural love of talking, she immediately said in a tone of 
great satisfaction, and with a look of arch sagacity: — 

‘Miss Esther wants me to invite her and her brother to 
spend a week with me at Sanditon House, as I did last 
summer, but I shan’t. She has been trying to get round me 
every way with her praise of this and her praise of that; but 
I saw what she was about. I saw through it all. I am not 
very easily taken in, my dear.’ 

Charlotte could think of nothing more harmless to be 
said than the simple enquiry of, ‘Sir Edward and Miss 
Denham?’ 

‘Yes, my dear; my young folks, as I call them, sometimes: 
for I take them very much by the hand, and had them with 
me last summer, about this time, for a week — from 
Monday to Monday — and very delighted and thankful they 
were. For they are very good young people, my dear. I 
would not have you think that I only notice them for poor 
dear Sir Harry’s sake. No, no; they are very deserving 
themselves, or, trust me, they would not be so much in my 
company. I am not the woman to help anybody blindfold. I 
always take care to know what I am about, and who I have 
to deal with before I stir a finger. I do not think I was ever 
overreached in my life; and that is a good deal for a woman 
to say that has been twice married. Poor dear Sir Harry 
(between ourselves) thought at first to have got more, but 
(with a bit of a sigh) he is gone, and we must not find fault 
with the dead. Nobody could live happier together than us: 
and he was a very honourable man, quite the gentleman, of 
ancient family; and when he died I gave Sir Edward his 
gold watch.’ 

This was said with a look at her companion which 
implied its right to produce a great impression; and seeing 


no rapturous astonishment in Charlotte’s countenance, she 
added quickly, 

‘He did not bequeath it to his nephew, my dear; it was no 
bequest; it was not in the will. He only told me, and that 
but once, that he should wish his nephew to have his 
watch; but it need not have been binding, if I had not chose 
it.’ 

‘Very kind indeed, very handsome!’ said Charlotte, 
absolutely forced to affect admiration. 

‘Yes, my dear; and it is not the only kind thing I have 
done by him. I have been a very liberal friend to Sir 
Edward; and, poor young man, he needs it bad enough. For, 
though I am only the dowager, my dear, and he is the heir, 
things do not stand between us in the way they usually do 
between those two parties. Not a shilling do I receive from 
the Denham estate. Sir Edward has no payments to make 
me. He don’t stand uppermost, believe me; it is J that help 
him.’ 

‘Indeed! he is a very fine young man, and particularly 
elegant in his address.’ 

This was said chiefly for the sake of saying something; 
but Charlotte directly saw that it was laying her open to 
suspicion, by Lady Denham’s giving a shrewd glance at her, 
and replying, 

‘Yes, yes; he’s very well to look at; and it is to be hoped 
that somebody of large fortune will think so; for Sir Edward 
must marry for money. He and I often talk that matter over. 
A handsome young man like him will go smirking and 
smiling about, and paying girls compliments, but he knows 
he must marry for money. And Sir Edward is a very steady 
young man, in the main, and has got very good notions.’ 

‘Sir Edward Denham,’ said Charlotte, ‘with such personal 
advantages, may be almost sure of getting a woman of 
fortune, if he chooses it.’ 

This glorious sentiment seemed quite to remove 
suspicion. 


‘Aye, my dear, that is very sensibly said; and if we could 
but get a young heiress to Sanditon! But heiresses are 
monstrous scarce! I do not think we have had an heiress 
here, nor even a Co., since Sanditon has been a public 
place. Families come after families, but, as far as I can 
learn, it is not one in a hundred of them that have any real 
property, landed or funded. An income, perhaps, but no 
property. Clergymen, may be, or lawyers from town, or half- 
pay officers, or widows with only a jointure; and what good 
can such people do to anybody? Except just as they take 
our empty houses, and (between ourselves) I think they are 
great fools for not staying at home. Now, if we could get a 
young heiress to be sent here for her health, and, as soon 
as she got well, have her fall in love with Sir Edward! And 
Miss Esther must marry somebody of fortune, too. She 
must get a rich husband. Ah! young ladies that have no 
money are very much to be pitied.’ After a short pause: ‘If 
Miss Esther thinks to talk me into inviting them to come 
and stay at Sanditon House, she will find herself mistaken. 
Matters are altered with me since last summer, you know: I 
have Miss Clara with me now, which makes a great 
difference. I should not choose to have my two housemaid’s 
time taken up all the morning in dusting out bedrooms. 
They have Miss Clara’s room to put to rights, as well as 
mine, every day. If they had hard work, they would want 
higher wages.’ 

Charlotte’s feelings were divided between amusement 
and indignation. She kept her countenance, and kept a civil 
silence; but without attempting to listen any longer, and 
only conscious that Lady Denham was still talking in the 
same way, allowed her own thoughts to form themselves 
into such meditation as this:—’She is thoroughly mean; I 
had no expectation of anything so bad. Mr. Parker spoke 
too mildly of her. He is too kind-hearted to see clearly, and 
their very connection misleads him. He has persuaded her 
to engage in the same speculation, and because they have 


so far the same object in view, he fancies that she feels like 
him in other things; but she is very, very mean. I can see no 
good in her. Poor Miss Brereton! And it makes everybody 
mean about her. This poor Sir Edward and his sister! how 
far nature meant them to be respectable I cannot tell; but 
they are obliged to be mean in their servility to her; and I 
am mean, too, in giving her my attention with the 
appearance of coinciding with her. Thus it is when rich 
people are sordid.’ 

Mr. Parker has two unmarried sisters of singular 
character. They live together; Diana, the younger, always 
takes the lead, and the elder follows in the same track. It is 
their pleasure to fancy themselves invalids to a degree and 
in a manner never experienced by others; but, from a state 
of exquisite pain and utter prostration, Diana Parker can 
always rise to be officious in the concerns of all her 
acquaintance, and to make incredible exertions where they 
are not wanted. 

It would seem that they must be always either very busy 
for the good of others, or else extremely ill themselves. 
Some natural delicacy of constitution, in fact, with an 
unfortunate turn for medicine, especially quack medicine, 
had given them an early tendency at various times to 
various disorders. The rest of their suffering was from their 
own fancy, the love of distinction, and the love of the 
wonderful. They had charitable hearts and many amiable 
feelings; but a spirit of restless activity, and the glory of 
doing more than anybody else, had a share in every 
exertion of benevolence, and there was vanity in all they 
did, as well as in all they endured. 

These peculiarities come out in the following letter of 
Diana Parker to her brother: — 

‘My Dear Tom, — We were much grieved at your 
accident, and if you had not described yourself as having 
fallen into such very good hands, I should have been with 
you at all hazards the day after receipt of your letter, 


though it found me suffering under a more severe attack 
than usual of my old grievance, spasmodic bile, and hardly 
able to crawl from my bed to the sofa. But how were you 
treated? Send me more particulars in your next. If indeed a 
simple sprain, as you denominate it, nothing would have 
been so judicious as friction — friction by the hand alone, 
supposing it could be applied immediately. Two years ago I 
happened to be calling on Mrs. Sheldon, when her 
coachman sprained his foot, as he was cleaning the 
carriage, and could hardly limp into the house; but by the 
immediate use of friction alone, steadily persevered in (I 
rubbed his ancle with my own hands for four hours without 
intermission), he was well in three days. ... Pray never run 
into peril again in looking for an apothecary on our 
account; for had you the most experienced man in his line 
settled at Sanditon, it would be no recommendation to us. 
We have entirely done with the whole medical tribe. We 
have consulted physician after physician in vain, till we are 
quite convinced that they can do nothing for us, and that 
we must trust to our knowledge of our own wretched 
constitutions for any relief; but if you think it advisable for 
the interests of the place to get a medical man there, I will 
undertake the commission with pleasure, and have no 
doubt of succeeding. I could soon put the necessary irons in 
the fire. As for getting to Sanditon myself, it is an 
impossibility. I grieve to say that I cannot attempt it, but my 
feelings tell me too plainly that in my present state the sea- 
air would probably be the death of me; and in truth I doubt 
whether Susan’s nerves would be equal to the effort. She 
has been suffering much from headache, and six leeches a 
day, for ten days together, relieved her so little that we 
thought it right to change our measures; and being 
convinced on examination that much of the evil lay in her 
gums, I persuaded her to attack the disorder there. She has 
accordingly had three teeth drawn, and is decidedly better; 
but her nerves are a good deal deranged, she can only 


speak in a whisper, and fainted away this morning on poor 
Arthur’s trying to suppress a cough.’ 

Within a week of the date of this letter, in spite of the 
impossibility of moving, and of the fatal effects to be 
apprehended from the sea-air, Diana Parker was at 
Sanditon with her sister. She had flattered herself that by 
her own indefatigable exertions, and by setting at work the 
agency of many friends, she had induced two large families 
to take houses at Sanditon. It was to expedite these politic 
views that she came; and though she met with some 
disappointment of her expectation, yet she did not suffer in 
health. 

Such were some of the dramatis persone, ready dressed 
and prepared for their parts. They are at least original and 
unlike any that the author had produced before. The 
success of the piece must have depended on the skill with 
which these parts might be played; but few will be inclined 
to distrust the skill of one who had so often succeeded. If 
the author had lived to complete her work, it is probable 
that these personages might have grown into as mature an 
individuality of character, and have taken as permanent a 
place amongst our familiar acquaintance, as Mr. Bennet, or 
John Thorp, Mary Musgrove, or Aunt Norris herself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Postscript. 


When first I was asked to put together a memoir of my 
aunt, I saw reasons for declining the attempt. It was not 
only that, having passed the three score years and ten 
usually allotted to man’s strength, and being unaccustomed 
to write for publication, I might well distrust my ability to 
complete the work, but that I also knew the extreme 
scantiness of the materials out of which it must be 
constructed. The grave closed over my aunt fifty-two years 
ago; and during that long period no idea of writing her life 
had been entertained by any of her family. Her nearest 
relatives, far from making provision for such a purpose, had 
actually destroyed many of the letters and papers by which 
it might have been facilitated. They were influenced, I 
believe, partly by an extreme dislike to publishing private 
details, and partly by never having assumed that the world 
would take so strong and abiding an interest in her works 
as to claim her name as public property. It was therefore 
necessary for me to draw upon recollections rather than on 
written documents for my materials; while the subject itself 
supplied me with nothing striking or prominent with which 
to arrest the attention of the reader. It has been said that 
the happiest individuals, like nations during their happiest 
periods, have no history. In the case of my aunt, it was not 
only that her course of life was unvaried, but that her own 
disposition was remarkably calm and even. There was in 
her nothing eccentric or angular; no ruggedness of temper; 
no singularity of manner; none of the morbid sensibility or 
exaggeration of feeling, which not’ unfrequently 
accompanies great talents, to be worked up into a picture. 
Hers was a mind well balanced on a basis of good sense, 
sweetened by an affectionate heart, and regulated by fixed 


principles; so that she was to be distinguished from many 
other amiable and sensible women only by that peculiar 
genius which shines out clearly enough in her works, but of 
which a biographer can make little use. The motive which 
at last induced me to make the attempt is exactly expressed 
in the passage prefixed to these pages. I thought that I saw 
something to be done: knew of no one who could do it but 
myself, and so was driven to the enterprise. I am glad that I 
have been able to finish my work. As a family record it can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to those relatives who must 
ever set a high value on their connection with Jane Austen, 
and to them I especially dedicate it; but as I have been 
asked to do so, I also submit it to the censure of the public, 
with all its faults both of deficiency and redundancy. I know 
that its value in their eyes must depend, not on any merits 
of its own, but on the degree of estimation in which my 
aunt’s works may still be held; and indeed I shall esteem it 
one of the strongest testimonies ever borne to her talents, 
if for her sake an interest can be taken in so poor a sketch 
as I have been able to draw. 


Bray Vicarage: 
Sept. 7, 1869. 


Postscript printed at the end of the first edition; omitted 
from the second. 

Since these pages were in type, I have read with 
astonishment the strange misrepresentation of my aunt’s 
manners given by Miss Mitford in a letter which appears in 
her lately-published Life, vol. i. . Miss Mitford does not 
profess to have known Jane Austen herself, but to report 
what had been told her by her mother. Having stated that 
her mother ‘before her marriage’ was well acquainted with 
Jane Austen and her family, she writes thus:—’Mamma says 
that she was then the prettiest, silliest, most affected, 
husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers.’ The editor 


of Miss Mitford’s Life very properly observes in a note how 
different this description is from ‘every other account of 
Jane Austen from whatever quarter.’ Certainly it is so 
totally at variance with the modest simplicity of character 
which I have attributed to my aunt, that if it could be 
supposed to have a semblance of truth, it must be equally 
injurious to her memory and to my trustworthiness as her 
biographer. Fortunately I am not driven to put my authority 
in competition with that of Miss Mitford, nor to ask which 
ought to be considered the better witness in this case; 
because I am able to prove by a reference to dates that 
Miss Mitford must have been under a mistake, and that her 
mother could not possibly have known what she was 
supposed to have reported; inasmuch as Jane Austen, at the 
time referred to, was a little girl. 

Mrs. Mitford was the daughter of Dr. Russell, Rector of 
Ashe, a parish adjoining Steventon, so that the families of 
Austen and Russell must at that time have been known to 
each other. But the date assigned by Miss Mitford for the 
termination of the acquaintance is the time of her mother’s 
marriage. This took place in October 1785, when Jane, who 
had been born in December 1775, was not quite ten years 
old. In point of fact, however, Miss Russell’s opportunities 
of observing Jane Austen must have come to an end still 
earlier: for upon Dr. Russell’s death, in January 1783, his 
widow and daughter removed from the neighbourhood, so 
that all intercourse between the families ceased when Jane 
was little more than seven years old. 

All persons who undertake to narrate from hearsay 
things which are supposed to have taken place before they 
were born are liable to error, and are apt to call in 
imagination to the aid of memory: and hence it arises that 
many a fancy piece has been substituted for genuine 
history. 

I do not care to correct the inaccurate account of Jane 
Austen’s manners in after life: because Miss Mitford 


candidly expresses a doubt whether she had not been 
misinformed on that point. 
Nov. 17, 1869. 


JANE AUSTEN, HER LIFE AND LETTERS by 
William Austen-Leigh and Richard Arthur 
Austen-Leigh 
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PREFACE 


Since 1870-1, when J. E. Austen Leigh published his 
Memoir of Jane Austen, considerable additions have been 
made to the stock of information available for her 
biographers. Of these fresh sources of knowledge the set of 
letters from Jane to Cassandra, edited by Lord Brabourne, 
has been by far the most important. These letters are 
invaluable as mémoires pour servir; although they cover 
only the comparatively rare periods when the two sisters 
were separated, and although Cassandra _ purposely 
destroyed many of the letters likely to prove the most 
interesting, from a distaste for publicity. 

Some further correspondence, and many incidents in the 
careers of two of her brothers, may be read in Jane 
Austen’s Sailor Brothers, by J. H. Hubback and Edith C. 
Hubback; while Miss Constance Hill has been able to add 
several family traditions to the interesting topographical 
information embodied in her Jane Austen: Her Homes and 
Her Friends. Nor ought we to forget the careful research 
shown in other biographies of the author, especially that by 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams. 

During the last few years, we have been fortunate 
enough to be able to add to this store; and every existing 
MS. or tradition preserved by the family, of which we have 
any knowledge, has been placed at our disposal. 

It seemed, therefore, to us that the time had come when 
a more complete chronological account of the novelist’s life 
might be laid before the public, whose interest in Jane 
Austen (as we readily acknowledge) has shown no signs of 
diminishing, either in England or in America. 

The Memoir must always remain the one firsthand 
account of her, resting on the authority of a nephew who 
knew her intimately and that of his two sisters. We could 


not compete with its vivid personal recollections; and the 
last thing we should wish to do, even were it possible, 
would be to supersede it. We believe, however, that it needs 
to be supplemented, not only because so much additional 
material has been brought to light since its publication, but 
also because the account given of their aunt by her nephew 
and nieces could be given only from their own point of view, 
while the incidents and characters fall into a somewhat 
different perspective if the whole is seen from a greater 
distance. Their knowledge of their aunt was during the last 
portion of her life, and they knew her best of all in her last 
year, when her health was failing and she was living in 
much seclusion; and they were not likely to be the 
recipients of her inmost confidences on the events and 
sentiments of her youth. 

Hence the emotional and romantic side of her nature — a 
very real one — has not been dwelt upon. No doubt the 
Austens were, as a family, unwilling to show their deeper 
feelings, and the sad end of Jane’s one romance would 
naturally tend to intensify this dislike of expression; but the 
feeling was there, and it finally found utterance in her 
latest work, when, through Anne Elliot, she claimed for 
women the right of ‘loving longest when existence or when 
hope is gone.’ 

Then, again, her nephew and nieces hardly knew how 
much she had gone into society, or how much, with a 
certain characteristic aloofness, she had enjoyed it. Bath, 
either when she was the guest of her uncle and aunt or 
when she was a resident; London, with her brother Henry 
and his wife, and the rather miscellaneous society which 
they enjoyed; Godmersham, with her brother Edward and 
his county neighbours in East Kent; — these had all given 
her many opportunities of studying the particular types 
which she blended into her own creations. 

A third point is the uneventful nature of the author’s life, 
which, as we think, has been a good deal exaggerated. 


Quiet it certainly was; but the quiet life of a member of a 
large family in the England of that date was compatible 
with a good deal of stirring incident, happening, if not to 
herself, at all events to those who were nearest to her, and 
who commanded her deepest sympathies. 

We hope therefore that our narrative, with all its 
imperfections and its inevitable repetition of much that has 
already been published, will at least be of use in removing 
misconceptions, in laying some new facts before the reader, 
and in placing others in a fresh light. It is intended as a 
narrative, and not as a piece of literary criticism; for we 
should not care to embark upon the latter in competition 
with biographers and essayists who have a better claim to 
be heard. 

Both in the plan and in the execution of our work we 
have received much valuable help from another member of 
the family, Mary A. Austen Leigh. 

An arrangement courteously made by the owners of the 
copyright has procured for us a free and ample use of the 
Letters as edited by Lord Brabourne; while the kindness of 
Mr. J. G. Nicholson of Castlefield House, Sturton-by-Scawby, 
Lincolnshire, has opened a completely new source of 
information in the letters which passed between the 
Austens and their kinsmen of the half-blood — Walters of 
Kent and afterwards of Lincolnshire. Miss Jane Austen, 
granddaughter of Admiral Charles Austen, and Miss 
Margaret Bellas, great-granddaughter of James Austen, are 
so good as to allow us to make a fuller use of their family 
documents than was found possible by the author of the 
Memoir; while Mr. J. H. Hubback permits us to draw freely 
upon the Sailor Brothers, and Captain E. L. Austen, R.N., 
upon his MSS. Finally, we owe to Admiral Ernest Rice kind 
permission to have the photograph taken, from which the 
reproduction of his Zoffany portrait is made into a 
frontispiece for this volume. We hope that any other friends 


who have helped us will accept this general expression of 
our gratitude. 


W. A. L. 
R. A. A. L. 


April 1913. 


CHRONOLOGY OF JANE AUSTEN’S 


LIFE 
1775, 
Dec. 16 
Birth, at Steventon. 
1779, 
June 
Charles John Austen born. 
1780, 
July 
James Austen matriculated at Oxford (St. John’s). 
1782 


Jane and Cassandra at Oxford under care of Mrs. Cawley (sister of Dr. 
Cooper). 


1783 


Mrs. Cawley having moved to Southampton, Jane nearly died there of a fever. 
Mrs. Cooper (her aunt) took the infection and died (October). 


1784 


The Rivals acted at Steventon. 


1784 
or 1785 


Jane and Cassandra left Mrs. Latournelle’s school at Reading, and returned 
home. 


1786 


Eliza Comtesse de Feuillide came to England. 


Birth of her son. 


1787 


James Austen in France. 


1788, 


July 


Henry Austen matriculated at Oxford (St. John’s). 


Francis Austen went to sea. 


1791 


Edward Austen married Elizabeth Bridges. 


1792, 


March 
James Austen married Anne Mathew. 


1794, 


Feb. 
Comte de Feuillide guillotined. 


1795 


(?) 


Cassandra engaged to Thomas Fowle. 


May 
Mrs. James Austen died. 
1795 
-6 
Mr. Tom Lefroy at Ashe. 
1796 


First Impressions (Pride and Prejudice) begun. 


Jane subscribed to Camilla. 


1797, 


Jan. 
James Austen married Mary Lloyd. 


Feb. 
Thomas Fowle died of fever in the W. Indies. 


Nov. 
Jane, with mother and sister, went to Bath. 


First Impressions refused by Cadell. 


Sense and Sensibility (already sketched in Elinor and Marianne) begun. 


Dec. 

Henry Austen married Eliza de Feuillide. 
1798, 

Aug. 


Lady Williams (Jane Cooper) killed in a carriage accident. 


Mrs. Knight gave up Godmersham to the Edward Austens. 


Jane’s first visit there. 


1798, 
Aug. 
First draft of Northanger Abbey begun. 
1799, 
May 


Jane at Bath with the Edward Austens. 


Aug. 
Mrs. Leigh Perrot’s trouble at Bath. 
1801, 
May 


Family move from Steventon to Bath. Visit to Sidmouth. 


Possible date of Jane’s romance in the west of England. 


1802 


Austens at Dawlish and Teignmouth. 
Visit of sisters to Steventon and Manydown. 


Jane received an offer of marriage from an old friend. 


1803 


Northanger Abbey (called Susan) revised, and sold to Crosby of London. 


1804 


Probable date of The Watsons. 


Sept. 
Austens at Lyme. 


te Lefroy of Ashe killed by a fall from her horse. 
1805, 
Jan. 
Death of Jane’s father at Bath. 
1806, 
July 
Austens left Bath for Clifton, Adlestrop, and Stoneleigh. 
1806 
-7 


Austens settled at Southampton. 


1807, 


March 
Took possession of house in Castle Square. 


1808, 


Sept. 
Cassandra at Godmersham. 


Oct. 
Mrs. Edward Austen died there after the birth of her eleventh child John). 


1809, 
April 


Jane attempted to secure publication of Susan (Northanger Abbey). 


Austens left Southampton. 


July 


Austens took possession of Chawton (having been at Godmersham). 
Jane’s authorship resumed. 


1811, 
April 


Jane with Henry in London (Sloane Street) bringing out Sense and 
Sensibility. 


Oct. 
Sense and Sensibility published. 


1812 
Death of Mrs. T. Knight. Edward Austen took the name of ‘Knight.’ 


1813, 


Jan. 
Publication of Pride and Prejudice. 


April 
Death of Mrs. Henry Austen (Eliza). 


Sept. 
Jane’s last visit to Godmersham. 


Second edition of Sense and Sensibility. 


1814, 


Jan. 
Emma begun. 


March 
Jane went to London with Henry (reading Mansfield Park by the way). 


May 
Mansfield Park published. 


Threat of lawsuit for Chawton. 


Nov. 
Marriage of Anna Austen to Ben Lefroy. 
1815, 
March 


Emma finished. 


Oct. 
Illness of Henry. 


Nov. 
Jane shown over Carlton House by Dr. Clarke. 


Dec. 
Publication of Emma. 


1816, 


March 


Bankruptcy of Henry Austen (Jane’s health began to break about this time). 


May 
Jane and Cassandra at Kintbury and Cheltenham. 


July 
Persuasion finished. 


Aug. 
End of Persuasion re-written. 


Henry took Orders. 


1817, 


Jan. 
Jane began new work. 


March 
Ceased to write. 


Death of Mr. Leigh Perrot. 
Jane made her will. 


May 24 
Jane moved to Winchester, and revived somewhat. 


June 16 
Cassandra sent a hopeless account to Fanny Knight. 


July 18 
Death. 


July 24 
Burial in Winchester Cathedral. 


CHAPTER I. AUSTENS AND LEIGHS 
1600-1764 


At the end of the sixteenth century there was living at 
Horsmonden — a small village in the Weald of Kent — a 
certain John Austen. From his will it is evident that he was 
a man of considerable means, owning property in Kent and 
Sussex and elsewhere; he also held a lease of certain lands 
from Sir Henry Whetenhall, including in all probability the 
manor house of Broadford in Horsmonden. What wealth he 
had was doubtless derived from the clothing trade; for 
Hasted instances the Austens, together with the Bathursts, 
Courthopes, and others, as some of the ancient families of 
that part ‘now of large estate and genteel rank in life,’ but 
sprung from ancestors who had used the great staple 
manufacture of clothing. He adds that these clothiers ‘were 
usually called the Gray Coats of Kent, and were a body so 
numerous that at County Elections whoever had their vote 
and interest was almost certain of being elected.’ 

John Austen died in 1620, leaving a large family. Of 
these, the fifth son, Francis, who died in 1687, describes 
himself in his will as a clothier, of Grovehurst; this place 
being, like Broadford, a pretty timbered house of moderate 
size near the picturesque old village of Horsmonden. Both 
houses still belong to the Austen family. Francis left a son, 
John, whose son was another John. This last John settled at 
Broadford (while his father remained at Grovehurst), and, 
when quite young, married Elizabeth Weller. He seems to 
have been a careless, easy-going man, who thought 
frugality unnecessary, as he would succeed to the estate on 
his father’s death; but he died of consumption in 1704, a 
year before that event took place. One of his sisters 
married into the family of the Stringers (neighbours 
engaged in the same trade as the Austens), and numbered 


among her descendants the Knights of Godmersham — a 
circumstance which exercised an important influence over 
the subsequent fortunes of the Austen family. 

Elizabeth Weller, a woman happily cast in a different 
mould from her husband, was an ancestress of Jane Austen 
who deserves commemoration. Thrifty, energetic, a careful 
mother, and a prudent housewife, she managed, though 
receiving only grudging assistance from the Austen family, 
to pay off her husband’s debts, and to give to all her 
younger children a decent education at a school at 
Sevenoaks; the eldest boy (the future squire) being taken 
off her hands by his grandfather. Elizabeth left behind her 
not only elaborately kept accounts but also a minute 
description of her actions through many years and of the 
motives which governed them. It may be interesting to 
quote one sentence relating to her move from Horsmonden 
to Sevenoaks for the sake of her children’s education. 
‘These considerations with y°® tho’ts of having my own boys 
in y® house, with a good master (as all represented him to 
be) were y® inducements that brought me to Sen’nock, for it 
seemed to me as if I cou’d not do a better thing for my 
children’s good, their education being my great care, and 
indeed all I think I was capable of doing for ‘em, for I 
always tho’t if they had learning, they might get better shift 
in y® world, with wt small fortune was alloted ‘em.’ 

When the good mother died in 1721, her work was done. 
Schooldays were over, the daughter married, and the boys 
already making their way in the world. 

The young squire and his son held gentle sway at 
Broadford through the eighteenth century; but much more 
stirring and able was the next brother, Francis. He became 
a solicitor. Setting up at Sevenoaks ‘with eight hundred 
pounds and a bundle of pens,’ he contrived to amass a very 
large fortune, living most hospitably, and yet buying up all 
the valuable land round the town which he could secure, 
and enlarging his means by marrying two wealthy wives. 


But his first marriage did not take place till he was nearer 
fifty than forty; and he had as a bachelor been a most 
generous benefactor to the sons of his two next brothers, 
Thomas and William. 

His second wife, who became in due course of time 
godmother to her great-niece, Jane Austen, was the widow 
of Samuel Lennard, of West Wickham, who left her his 
estate. Legal proceedings ensued over the will, and Mrs. 
Lennard took counsel of Francis Austen, who ended by 
winning both the case and her hand. Francis’s son by his 
first wife (known as Motley Austen) rounded off the family 
estate at Sevenoaks by purchasing the Kippington property. 
Motley’s third son, John, eventually inherited the Broadford 
estate. Francis’s two most distinguished descendants were 
Colonel Thomas Austen of Kippington, well known as M.P. 
for Kent, and the Rev. John Thomas Austen, senior wrangler 
in 1817. 

Both the two next brothers of Francis Austen adopted the 
medical profession. Thomas, an apothecary at Tonbridge, 
had an only son, Henry, who graduated at Cambridge, and, 
through his uncle’s interest, held the living of West 
Wickham for twenty years. His descendants on the female 
side are still flourishing. 

William, the surgeon, Jane Austen’s grandfather, is more 
immediately interesting to us. He married Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir George Hampson, a physician of Gloucester, 
and widow of another medical man, James Walter. By her 
first husband she had a son, William Hampson Walter, born 
in 1721; by her second she had three daughters, and one 
son, George, born in 1731. Philadelphia — the only 
daughter who grew up and married — we shall meet with 
later. Rebecca Austen died in 1733, and three years later 
William married Susanna Holk, of whom nothing is known 
except that she died at an advanced age, and did not 
mention any of the Austens in her will; neither is there any 
trace of her in any of the family records with which we are 


acquainted; so it is hardly probable that little George 
Austen (Jane’s father), who had lost both his parents when 
he was six years old, continued under the care of his 
stepmother. However, all that we know of his childhood is 
that his uncle Francis befriended him, and sent him to 
Tonbridge School, and that from Tonbridge he obtained a 
Scholarship (and subsequently a Fellowship) at St. John’s 
College, Oxford — the College at which, later on, through 
George’s own marriage, his descendants were to be 
‘founder’s kin.’ He returned to teach at his old school, 
occupying the post of second master there in 1758, and in 
the next year he was again in residence at Oxford, where 
his good looks gained for him the name of ‘the handsome 
proctor.’ In 1760 he took Orders, and in 1761 was 
presented by Mr. Knight of Godmersham — who had 
married a descendant of his great-aunt, Jane Stringer — to 
the living of Steventon, near Overton in Hampshire. It was 
a time of laxity in the Church, and George Austen (though 
he afterwards became an excellent parish-priest) does not 
seem to have resided or done duty at Steventon before the 
year 1764, when his marriage to Cassandra Leigh must 
have made the rectory appear a desirable home to which to 
bring his bride. 

Before we say anything of the Leighs, a few sentences 
must be devoted to George Austen’s relations of the half- 
blood — the Walters. With his mother’s son by her first 
husband, William Hampson Walter, he remained on 
intimate terms. A good many letters are extant which 
passed between the Austens and the Walters during the 
early married life of the former, the last of them containing 
the news of the birth of Jane. Besides this, William Walter’s 
daughter, ‘Phila,’ was a constant correspondent of George 
Austen’s niece Eliza. 

The Walter family settled in Lincolnshire, where they 
have held Church preferment, and have also been well 
known in the world of sport. Phila’s brother James seems to 


have been at the same time an exemplary parson, beloved 
by his flock, and also a sort of ‘Jack Russell,’ and is said to 
have met his death in the hunting-field, by falling into a 
snow-drift, at the age of eighty-four. His son Henry 
distinguished himself in a more academical manner. He was 
second wrangler in 1806, and a Fellow of St. John’s. Nor 
was he only a mathematician; for in June 1813 Jane Austen 
met a young man named Wilkes, an undergraduate of St. 
John’s, who spoke very highly of Walter as a scholar; he 
said he was considered the best classic at Cambridge. She 
adds: ‘How such a report would have interested my father!’ 
Henry Walter was at one time tutor at Haileybury, and was 
also a beneficed clergyman. He was known at Court; 
indeed, it is said that, while he declined higher preferment 
for himself, he was consulted by George IV and William IV 
on the selection of bishops. 

The wife that George Austen chose belonged to the 
somewhat large clan of the Leighs of Adlestrop in 
Gloucestershire, of which family the Leighs of Stoneleigh 
were a younger branch. Her father was the Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, elected Fellow of All Souls at so early an age that he 
was ever after called ‘Chick Leigh,’ and afterwards Rector 
of Harpsden, near Henley. 

Both these branches of the Leigh family descended from 
Sir Thomas Leigh, Lord Mayor of London, behind whom 
Queen Elizabeth rode to be proclaimed at Paul’s Cross. He 
was rich enough and great enough to endow more than one 
son with estates; but while the elder line at Adlestrop 
remained simple squires, the younger at Stoneleigh rose to 
a peerage. The latter branch, however, were now rapidly 
approaching extinction, while the former had many 
vigorous scions. The family records have much to say of 
one of the squires — Theophilus (who died in 1724), the 
husband of Mary Brydges and the father of twelve children, 
a strong character, and one who lived up to fixed, if rather 
narrow, ideas of duty. We hear of his old-fashioned dress 


and elaborate bows and postures, of his affability to his 
neighbours, and his just, though somewhat strict, 
government of his sons. It is difficult to picture to oneself a 
set of modern Oxford men standing patiently after dinner, 
in the dining-parlour, as Theophilus’s sons did, ‘till desired 
to sit down and drink Church and King.’ Meanwhile, his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Chandos (the patron of Handel), 
used to send for the daughters to be educated in the 
splendour of Canons (his place in Middlesex), and to make 
such matches as he chose for them with dowries of £3000 
a-piece. 

Cassandra’s father, Thomas, was the fourth son of 
Theophilus Leigh. An older and better known brother was 
another Theophilus, Master of Balliol for more than half a 
century. 

The story of his election, in 1727, is remarkable. The 
Fellows of Balliol could not agree in the choice of any one 
of their own body; and one set, thinking it would be no 
disadvantage to have a duke’s brother as master, invited 
their visitor, Dr. Brydges, to stand. On his declining, they 
brought forward his nephew, Theophilus Leigh, then a 
young Fellow of Corpus. The election resulted in a tie, and 
the visitor had no qualms of conscience in giving his 
casting vote to his nephew. Theophilus proved to be a man 
‘more famous for his sayings than his doings, overflowing 
with puns and witticisms and sharp retorts; but his most 
serious joke was his practical one of living much longer 
than had been expected or intended.’ He no doubt became 
a most dignified Head, and inspired the young men with 
fear and respect; but he must have sometimes remembered 
the awful day when he first preached before his father, who 
immediately turned his back on the divine, saying 
afterwards: ‘I thank you, Theo, for your discourse; let us 
hereafter have less rhetoric and more divinity; I turned my 
back lest my presence might daunt you.’ When Theo in turn 
was an old man, and when Jane Austen’s eldest brother 


went to Oxford, he was asked to dine with this dignified 
kinsman. Being a raw freshman, he was about to take off 
his gown, when the old man of eighty said with a grim 
smile: ‘Young man, you need not strip; we are not going to 
fight.’ 

Cassandra Leigh’s youth was spent in the quiet rectory of 
Harpsden, for her father was one of the more conscientious 
of the gently born clergy of that day, living entirely on his 
benefice, and greatly beloved in his neighbourhood as an 
exemplary parish-priest. ‘He was one of the most 
contented, quiet, sweet-tempered, generous, cheerful men I 
ever knew,’ so says the chronicler of the Leigh family, ‘and 
his wife was his counterpart. The spirit of the pugnacious 
Theophilus dwelt not in him; nor that eternal love of 
company which distinguished the other brothers, yet he 
was by no means unsocial.’ Towards the end of his life he 
removed to Bath, being severely afflicted with the gout, and 
here he died in 1763. His peaceful wife, Jane Walker, was 
descended on her mother’s side from a sufficiently warlike 
family; she was the daughter of an Oxford physician, who 
had married a Miss Perrot, one of the last of a very old 
stock, long settled in Oxfordshire, but also known in 
Pembrokeshire at least as early as the fourteenth century. 
They were probably among the settlers planted there to 
overawe the Welsh, and it is recorded of one of them that 
he slew ‘twenty-six men of Kemaes and one wolf.’ A 
contrast to these uncompromising ancestors was found in 
Mrs. Leigh’s aunt, Ann Perrot, one of the family circle at 
Harpsden, whom tradition states to have been a very pious, 
good woman. Unselfish she certainly was, for she earnestly 
begged her brother, Mr. Thomas Perrot, to alter his will by 
which he had bequeathed to her his estates at Northleigh 
in Oxfordshire, and to leave her instead an annuity of one 
hundred pounds. Her brother complied with her request, 
and by a codicil devised the estates to his great-nephew, 
James, son of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, on condition that he 


took the surname and arms of Perrot. Accordingly, on the 
death of Mr. Thomas Perrot at the beginning of 1751, James 
Leigh became James Leigh Perrot of Northleigh. His two 
sisters, Jane and Cassandra, also profited by the kindness 
of their great-aunt, who left two hundred pounds to each. 
Another legacy which filtered through the Walkers from the 
Perrots to the Austens was the advantage of being ‘kin’ to 
the Founder of St. John’s College, Oxford — Sir Thomas 
White — an advantage of which several members of the 
family availed themselves. 

Northleigh, for some reason or other, did not suit its new 
owner. He pulled down the mansion and sold the estate to 
the Duke of Marlborough, buying for himself a property at 
Hare Hatch on the Bath Road, midway between 
Maidenhead and Reading. We shall meet him again, and his 
devoted wife, Jane Cholmeley; and we shall see a 
remarkable instance of his steadfast love for her. 

George Austen perhaps met his future wife at the house 
of her uncle, the Master of Balliol, but no particulars of the 
courtship have survived. The marriage took place at Walcot 
Church, Bath, on April 26, 1764, the bride’s father having 
died at Bath only a short time before. Two circumstances 
connected with their brief honeymoon — which consisted 
only of a journey from Bath to Steventon, broken by one 
day’s halt at Andover — may be mentioned. The bride’s 
‘going-away’ dress seems to have been a scarlet riding- 
habit, whose future adventures were not uninteresting; and 
the pair are believed to have had an unusual companion for 
such an occasion — namely, a small boy, six years old, the 
only son of Warren Hastings by his first wife. We are told 
that he was committed to the charge of Mr. Austen when he 
was sent over to England in 1761, and we shall see later 
that there was a reason for this connexion; but a three- 
year-old boy is a curious charge for a bachelor, and poor 
little George must have wanted a nurse rather than a tutor. 
In any case, he came under Mrs. Austen’s maternal care, 


who afterwards mourned for his early death ‘as if he had 
been a child of her own.’ 


CHAPTER II. STEVENTON 
1764-1785 


Steventon is a small village tucked away among the 
Hampshire Downs, about seven miles south of Basingstoke. 
It is now looked down upon at close quarters by the South- 
Western Railway, but, at the time of which we are writing, 
it was almost equidistant from two main roads: one running 
from Basingstoke to Andover, which would be joined at 
Deane Gate, the other from Basingstoke to Winchester, 
joined at Popham Lane. Communication with London was 
maintained — at any rate, in 1800 — by two coaches that 
ran each night through Deane Gate. It does not appear, 
however, to have been by any means certain that an 
unexpected traveller would get a place in either of them. 
The surrounding country is certainly not picturesque; it 
presents no grand or extensive views: the features, 
however, being small rather than plain. It is, in fact, an 
undulating district whose hills have no marked character, 
and the poverty of whose soil prevents the timber from 
attaining a great size. We need not therefore be surprised 
to hear that when Cassandra Leigh saw the place for the 
first time, just before her marriage, she should think it very 
inferior to the valley of the Thames at Henley. Yet the 
neighbourhood had its beauties of rustic lanes and hidden 
nooks; and Steventon, from the fall of the ground and the 
abundance of its timber, was one of the prettiest spots in it. 
The Rectory had been of the most miserable description, 
but George Austen improved it until it became a tolerably 
roomy and convenient habitation. It stood ‘in a shallow 
valley, surrounded by sloping meadows, well sprinkled with 
elm-trees, at the end of a small village of cottages, each 
well provided with a garden, scattered about prettily on 
either side of the road... . North of the house, the road 


from Deane to Popham Lane ran at a sufficient distance 
from the front to allow a carriage drive, through turf and 
trees. On the south side, the ground rose gently and was 
occupied by one of those old-fashioned gardens in which 
vegetables and flowers are combined, flanked and 
protected on the east by one of the thatched mud walls 
common in that country, and overshadowed by fine elms. 
Along the upper or southern side of the garden ran a 
terrace of the finest turf, which must have been in the 
writer’s thoughts when she described Catherine Morland’s 
childish delight in “rolling down the green slope at the back 
of the house.” 

‘But the chief beauty of Steventon consisted in its 
hedgerows. A hedgerow in that country does not mean a 
thin formal line of quickset, but an irregular border of 
copse-wood and timber, often wide enough to contain 
within it a winding footpath, or a rough cart-track. Under 
its shelter the earliest primroses, anemones, and wild 
hyacinths were to be found; sometimes the first bird’s nest; 
and, now and then, the unwelcome adder. Two such 
hedgerows radiated, as it were, from the parsonage 
garden. One, a continuation of the turf terrace, proceeded 
westward, forming the southern boundary of the home 
meadows; and was formed into a rustic shrubbery, with 
occasional seats, entitled “The Wood Walk.” The other ran 
straight up the hill, under the name of “The Church Walk,” 
because it led to the parish church, as well as to a fine old 
manor-house of Henry VIII’s time, occupied by a family 
named Digweed, who for more than a century rented it, 
together with the chief farm in the parish.’ 

The usefulness of a hedgerow as a place where a heroine 
might remain unseen and overhear what was not intended 
to reach her ears must have impressed itself early on the 
mind of our author; and readers of Persuasion will 
remember the scene in the fields near Uppercross where 
Anne hears a conversation about herself carried on by 


Captain Wentworth and Louisa Musgrove. The writer had 
possibly intended to introduce a similar scene into 
Mansfield Park, for, in a letter to her sister, of January 29, 
1813, when turning from Pride and Prejudice to a new 
subject, she says: ‘If you could discover whether 
Northamptonshire is a country of hedgerows I should be 
glad again.’ Presumably, her question was answered in the 
negative, and her scrupulous desire for accuracy did not 
allow of her making use of the intended device. 

Steventon Church ‘might have appeared mean and 
uninteresting to an ordinary observer; but the adept in 
church architecture would have known that it must have 
stood there some seven centuries, and would have found 
beauty in the very narrow Early English windows, as well 
as in the general proportions of its little chancel; while its 
solitary position, far from the hum of the village, and within 
sight of no habitation, except a glimpse of the grey manor- 
house through its circling green of sycamores, has in it 
something solemn and appropriate to the last resting-place 
of the silent dead. Sweet violets, both purple and white, 
grow in abundance beneath its south wall. One may 
imagine for how many centuries the ancestors of those 
little flowers have occupied that undisturbed sunny nook, 
and may think how few living families can boast of as 
ancient a tenure of their land. Large elms protrude their 
rough branches; old hawthorns shed their annual blossoms 
over the graves; and the hollow yew-tree must be at least 
coeval with the church. But whatever may be the beauties 
or defects of the surrounding scenery, this was the 
residence of Jane Austen for twenty-four years. This was 
the cradle of her genius. These were the first objects which 
inspired her young heart with a sense of the beauties of 
nature. In strolls along these wood-walks, thick-coming 
fancies rose to her mind, and gradually assumed the forms 
in which they came forth to the world. In that simple 


church she brought them all into subjection to the piety 
which ruled her in life and supported her in death.’ 

To this description of the surroundings of the home, 
given by the author of the Memoir, whose own home it was 
through childhood and boyhood, we may add a few 
sentences respecting its interior as it appeared to his sister, 
Mrs. Lefroy. She speaks of her grandfather’s study looking 
cheerfully into the sunny garden, ‘his own exclusive 
property, safe from the bustle of all household cares,’ and 
adds: 

‘The dining- or common sitting-room looked to the front 
and was lighted by two casement windows. On the same 
side the front door opened into a smaller parlour, and 
visitors, who were few and rare, were not a bit the less 
welcome to my grandmother because they found her sitting 
there busily engaged with her needle, making and 
mending. In later times — but not probably until my two 
aunts had completed their short course at Mfrs. 
Latournelle’s at Reading Abbey, and were living at home — 
a sitting-room was made upstairs: “the dressing-room,” as 
they were pleased to call it, perhaps because it opened into 
a smaller chamber in which my two aunts slept. I 
remember the common-looking carpet with its chocolate 
ground, and painted press with shelves above for books, 
and Jane’s piano, and an oval looking-glass that hung 
between the windows; but the charm of the room with its 
scanty furniture and cheaply painted walls must have been, 
for those old enough to understand it, the flow of native 
wit, with all the fun and nonsense of a large and clever 
family.’ Such was the room in which the first versions of 
Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice were 
composed. 

We have anticipated somewhat in describing the Rectory 
as it appeared after George Austen’s reforms, and when his 
children were growing up in it. As it appeared to him and 


his wife on their arrival, it must have left much to be 
desired. 

The young couple who now entered upon a home which 
was to be theirs for thirty-seven years had many excellent 
and attractive qualities. George Austen’s handsome, placid, 
dignified features were an index to his mind. Serene in 
temper, devoted to his religion and his family, a good father 
and a good scholar, he deserved the love and respect which 
every evidence that we have shows him to have gained 
from his family and his neighbours. His wife’s was a 
somewhat more positive nature: shrewd and acute, high- 
minded and determined, with a strong sense of humour, 
and with an energy capable of triumphing over years of 
indifferent health, she was ardently attached to her 
children, and perhaps somewhat proud of her ancestors. 
We are told that she was very particular about the shape of 
people’s noses, having a very aristocratic one herself; but 
we ought perhaps to add that she admitted she had never 
been a beauty, at all events in comparison with her own 
elder sister. 

If one may divide qualities which often overlap, one 
would be inclined to surmise that Jane Austen inherited 
from her father her serenity of mind, the refinement of her 
intellect, and her delicate appreciation of style, while her 
mother supplied the acute observation of character, and the 
wit and humour, for which she was equally distinguished. 

Steventon was not the only preferment in _ the 
neighbourhood that George Austen was to hold. His kind 
uncle Francis, who had helped him in his schooling, was 
anxious to do something more for him. He would have 
liked, it is said, to have put him into the comfortable living 
of West Wickham in Kent, which was in the gift of his wife; 
but he considered that another nephew, the son of a 
brother older than George’s father, had a prior claim. 
Francis, however, did the best thing he could by buying the 
next presentations of two parishes near Steventon — 


namely, Ashe and Deane — that his nephew might have 
whichever fell vacant first. 

The chances of an early vacancy at Ashe, where Dr. 
Russell — the grandfather of Mary Russell Mitford — had 
been established since 1729, must have seemed the 
greater; but fate decided otherwise. Dr. Russell lived till 
1783, and it was Deane that first fell vacant, in 1773. 

The writer of the Memoir, who was under the impression 
that George Austen became Rector of both Steventon and 
Deane in 1764, states that the Austens began their married 
life in the parsonage at Deane, and did not move to 
Steventon till 1771, seven years later. This cannot be quite 
correct, because we have letters of George Austen dated 
from Steventon in 1770; nor is it quite easy to understand 
why Mr. Austen should have lived in some one else’s 
Rectory in preference to his own, unless we conceive that 
the Rector of Deane was non-resident, and that George 
Austen did duty at Deane and rented the parsonage while 
his own was under repair. It seems impossible now to 
unravel this skein. The story of the move to Steventon, in 
1771, is connected with a statement that the road was then 
a mere cart-track, so cut up by deep ruts as to be 
impassable for a light carriage, and that Mrs. Austen (who 
was not then in good health) performed the short journey 
on a feather-bed, placed upon some soft articles of 
furniture in the waggon which held their household goods. 
This story is too circumstantial to be without foundation, 
nor is there any reason to doubt the badness of a country 
lane; but the particular family-flitting referred to must be 
left uncertain. 

George Austen was thirty-three years old when he settled 
down at his Hampshire living. His wife was some eight 
years younger. Their means were not large, but George was 
able to supplement his income both by farming and by 
taking pupils. Life too was simpler in those days; and we 
read of Mrs. Austen being without a new gown for two 


years, and spending much of the time in a red riding-habit, 
which even then had not finished its usefulness, for it was 
cut up some years later into a suit for one of her boys. Her 
time, indeed, was soon busily employed; her eldest boy, 
James, was born on February 13, 1765; the second, George, 
on August 26, 1766; and the third, Edward, on October 7, 
1767. The Austens followed what was a common custom in 
those days — namely, that of putting out their children to 
nurse. An honest woman in Deane had charge of them all in 
turn, and we are told that one or both of their parents 
visited them every day. 

The only excitements to vary the tranquil life at 
Steventon were occasional visits to or from their near 
relations. Cassandra’s brother was now living on his 
property called Scarlets, at Hare Hatch, in the parish of 
Wargrave, and was thus within a day’s journey from 
Steventon. He had married a Miss Cholmeley, of Easton in 
Lincolnshire, but they had no children. Cassandra’s only 
sister, Jane (the beauty of the family), was married at the 
end of 1768 to Dr. Cooper, Rector of Whaddon, near Bath. 
Edward Cooper was the son of Gislingham Cooper, a 
banker in the Strand, by Ann Whitelock, heiress of Phyllis 
Court and Henley Manor. Dr. and Mrs. Cooper divided their 
time between his house at Southcote, near Reading, and 
Bath — from which latter place no doubt he could keep an 
eye on his neighbouring parish. The Coopers had two 
children, Edward and Jane. They and the Austens were on 
very intimate terms, and it is probable that Jane Austen’s 
early knowledge of Bath was to a great extent owing to the 
visits paid to them in that place. Another family with whom 
the Austens were on cousinly terms were the Cookes. 
Samuel Cooke, Rector of Little Bookham in Surrey and 
godfather to Jane, had married a daughter of the Master of 
Balliol (Theophilus Leigh), and their three children, 
Theophilus, Mary, and George, belonged, like the Coopers, 
to an inner circle of relations on both sides (Leigh Perrots, 


Coopers, Cookes, Walters, and Hancocks), who made up — 
in addition to the outer-circle of country neighbours — the 
world in which the Austens moved. 

A few letters addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Walter (extracts 
from which we shall venture to quote) will give the best 
idea of the happy, peaceful life passed at Steventon Rectory 
during these early years. On July 8, 1770, George writes 
from Steventon of his wife’s journey to London to be 
present at the birth of her sister’s child, and adds: — 

... My James...and his brother are both well, and what 
will surprise you, bear their mother’s absence with great 
philosophy, as I doubt not they would mine, and turn all 
their little affections towards those who were about them 
and good to them; this may not be a pleasing reflection to a 
fond parent, but is certainly wisely designed by Providence 
for the happiness of the child. 


A month or so later Cassandra is back again, and writing: 

I was not so happy as to see my nephew Weaver — 
suppose he was hurried in time, as I think everyone is in 
town; ‘tis a sad place, I would not live in it on any account, 
one has not time to do one’s duty either to God or man... . 
What luck we shall have with those sort of cows I can’t say. 
My little Alderney one turns out tolerably well, and makes 
more butter than we use, and I have just bought another of 
the same sort, but as her calf is but just gone, cannot say 
what she will be good for yet. 

December 9, 1770. — My poor little George is come to 
see me to-day, he seems pretty well, tho’ he had a fit lately; 
it was near a twelve-month since he had one before, so was 
in hopes they had left him, but must not flatter myself so 
now. 

In June 1771, the Austens’ fourth child, Henry, was born, 
and Mrs. Austen writes on November 8, 1772: — 


My little boy is come home from nurse, and a fine, stout 
little fellow he is, and can run anywhere, so now I have all 
four at home, and some time in January I expect a fifth, so 
you see it will not be in my power to take any journeys for 
one while. . . . I believe my sister Hancock will be so good 
as to come and nurse me again. 

Unfortunately, poor little George never recovered 
sufficiently to take his place in the family, and we hear no 
more of him, though he lived on as late as 1827. 

The fifth child, Cassandra, was born in January 1773, and 
on June 6, 1773, Mrs. Austen writes: — 

We will not give up the hopes of seeing you both (and as 
many of your young people as you can conveniently bring) 
at Steventon before the summer is over. Mr. Austen wants 
to show his brother his lands and his cattle and many other 
matters; and I want to show you my Henry and my Cassy, 
who are both reckoned fine children. Jemmy and Neddy are 
very happy in a new playfellow, Lord Lymington, whom Mr. 
Austen has lately taken the charge of; he is between five 
and six years old, very backward of his age, but good- 
tempered and orderly. He is the eldest son of Lord 
Portsmouth, who lives about ten miles from hence... . I 
have got a nice dairy fitted up, and am now worth a bull 
and six cows, and you would laugh to see them; for they are 
not much bigger than Jack-asses — and here I have got 
duckies and ducks and chickens for Phyllis’s amusement. In 
short you must come, and, like Hezekiah, I will show you all 
my riches. 

December 12, 1773. — I thank God we are all quite well 
and my little girl is almost ready to run away. Our new 
pupil, Master Vanderstegen, has been with us about a 
month, he is near fourteen years old, and is very good 
tempered and well disposed. Lord Lymington has left us, 
his mamma began to be alarmed at the hesitation in his 
speech, which certainly grew worse, and is going to take 


him to London in hopes a Mr. Angier (who undertakes to 
cure that disorder) may be of service to him. 

A sixth child, Francis William, was born in April 1774. 

August 20, 1775. — We are all, I thank God, in good 
health, and I am more nimble and active than I was last 
time, expect to be confined some time in November. My last 
boy is very stout, and has run alone these two months, and 
is not yet sixteen months old. My little girl talks all day 
long, and in my opinion is a very entertaining companion. 
Henry has been in breeches some months, and thinks 
himself near as good a man as his brother Neddy. Indeed 
no one would judge by their looks that there was above 
three years and a half difference in their ages, one is so 
little and the other so great. Master Van. is got very well 
again, and has been with us again these three months; he is 
gone home this morning for a few holidays. 

The new infant, however, did not appear quite so soon as 
was expected, and the last letter of the series is written by 
George Austen on December 17, 1775. 

Steventon: December 17, 1775. 

Dear Sister, — You have doubtless been for some time in 
expectation of hearing from Hampshire, and perhaps 
wondered a little we were in our old age grown such bad 
reckoners, but so it was, for Cassy certainly expected to 
have been brought to bed a month ago; however, last night 
the time came, and without a great deal of warning, 
everything was soon happily over. We have now another 
girl, a present plaything for her sister Cassy, and a future 
companion. She is to be Jenny, and seems to me as if she 
would be as like Harry as Cassy is to Neddy. Your sister, 
thank God, is pure well after it. 

George Austen’s prediction was fully justified. Never 
were sisters more to each other than Cassandra and Jane; 
while in a particularly affectionate family there seems to 
have been a special link between Cassandra and Edward on 
the one hand, and between Jane and Henry on the other. 


Jane’s godparents were Mrs. Musgrave (a connexion of 
her mother’s), Mrs. Francis Austen (another Jane), wife of 
George’s kind uncle, and Samuel Cooke, Rector of Little 
Bookham. We may suppose that, like the rest of her family, 
she spent a considerable part of the first eighteen months 
of her existence at the good woman’s at Deane. 

We have, indeed, but little information about the 
household at Steventon for the next few years. Another 
child — the last — Charles, was born in June 1779. There 
must, as the children grew older, have been a bright and 
lively family party to fill the Rectory, all the more so 
because the boys were educated at home instead of being 
sent to any school. One of George Austen’s sons has 
described him as being ‘not only a profound scholar, but 
possessed of a most exquisite taste in every species of 
literature’; and, even if we allow for some filial 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that it was a home 
where good teaching — in every sense of the word — good 
taste, and a general love of reading prevailed. To balance 
this characteristic the Austen nature possessed yet another 
— spread over many members of the family — namely, an 
enthusiastic love of sport. The boys hunted from an early 
age, in a scrambling sort of way, upon any pony or donkey 
that they could procure, or, in default of such luxuries, on 
foot; perhaps beginning the day with an early breakfast in 
the kitchen. A wonderful story is told, on good authority, of 
a piece of amateur horse-dealing accomplished by the 
youngest son but one, Francis, at the mature age of seven: 
how he bought on his own account (it must be supposed 
with his father’s permission) a pony for £1 11s. 6d.; hunted 
it, jumping everything that the pony could get its nose over; 
and at the end of two years sold it again for £2 12s. 6d. It 
was a bright chestnut, and he called it ‘Squirrel’; though 
his elder brothers, to plague him, called it ‘Scug.’ This was 
the boy for whose benefit his mother converted into a 
jacket and trousers the scarlet riding-habit which played so 


important a part in her early married life. If he mounted 
‘Squirrel’ in this costume, the future Admiral of the Fleet 
was hunting ‘in pink’ with a vengeance, and must have 
contributed not a little to the gaiety of the field. 

It is evident that part of the good training at Steventon 
consisted in making the boys, while quite young, manly, 
active, and self-reliant. When the time came for their 
leaving home they would not be found unprepared. 

Mr. Austen found it a pleasant task to educate his own 
sons with his other pupils, and thereby to dispense with the 
cost of public schools. We get a glimpse of him as a teacher 
in a letter of his son Henry, written many years later to 
Warren Hastings. Henry, by the way, made use of a style 
that one is thankful Jane did not adopt. 

Suffer me to say that among the earliest lessons of my 
infancy I was taught by precept and example to love and 
venerate your name. I cannot remember the time when I 
did not associate with your character the idea of everything 
great, amiable, and good. Your benevolence was a theme on 
which my young attention hung with truer worship than 
courtiers ever pay the throne. Your works of taste, both of 
the pencil and the pen, were continually offered to my 
notice as objects of imitation and spurs to exertion. I shall 
never forget the delight which I experienced when, on 
producing a translation of a well-known Ode of Horace to 
my father’s criticism, he favoured me with a perusal of your 
manuscript, and as a high mark of commendation said that 
he was sure Mr. Hastings would have been pleased with the 
perusal of my humble essay. 


There is also a pleasant picture of home life at Steventon 
drawn for us in the History of the Leigh Family, in which 
the writer speaks of Cassandra, ‘wife of the truly 
respectable Mr. Austen,’ and adds: ‘With his sons (all 
promising to make figures in life), Mr. Austen educates a 
few youths of chosen friends and acquaintances. When 


among this liberal society, the simplicity, hospitality, and 
taste which commonly prevail in affluent families among 
the delightful valleys of Switzerland ever recur to my 
memory.’ 

But though it might be an easy thing to educate his sons 
at home, it was another matter to teach his daughters, and, 
according to a family tradition, Cassandra and Jane were 
dispatched at a very early age to spend a year at Oxford 
with Mrs. Cawley, a sister of Dr. Cooper — a fact which 
makes it likely that their cousin, Jane Cooper, was also of 
the party. Mrs. Cawley was the widow of a Principal of 
Brasenose College, and is said to have been a stiff- 
mannered person. She moved presently to Southampton, 
and there also had the three girls under her charge. At the 
latter place Cassandra and Jane Austen were attacked by a 
putrid fever. Mrs. Cawley would not write word of this to 
Steventon, but Jane Cooper thought it right to do so, upon 
which Mrs. Austen and Mrs. Cooper set off at once for 
Southampton and took their daughters away. Jane Austen 
was very ill and nearly died. Worse befell poor Mrs. Cooper, 
who took the infection and died at Bath whither she had 
returned. As Mrs. Cooper died in October 1783, this fixes 
the date roughly when the sisters went to Oxford and 
Southampton. Jane would have been full young to profit 
from the instruction of masters at Oxford (she can hardly 
have been seven years old when she went there), and it 
must have been more for the sake of her being with 
Cassandra than for any other reason that she was sent. 

On the same principle, she went to school at Reading 
soon after the Southampton experience. ‘Not,’ we are told, 
‘because she was thought old enough to profit much by the 
instruction there imparted, but because she would have 
been miserable without her sister’; her mother, in fact, 
observing that ‘if Cassandra were going to have her head 
cut off, Jane would insist on sharing her fate.’ 


The school chosen was a famous one in its day — namely, 
the Abbey School in the Forbury at Reading, kept by a Mrs. 
Latournelle, an Englishwoman married to a Frenchman. 
Miss Butt, afterwards Mrs. Sherwood, who went to the 
same school in 1790, says in her Autobiography that Mrs. 
Latournelle never could speak a word of French; indeed, 
she describes her as ‘a person of the old school, a stout 
woman, hardly under seventy, but very active, although she 
had a cork leg. . . . She was only fit for giving out clothes 
for the wash, and mending them, making tea, ordering 
dinner, and in fact doing the work of a housekeeper.’ 

But in Mrs. Sherwood’s time she had a capable assistant 
in Madame St. Quentin, an Englishwoman, married to the 
son of a nobleman in Alsace, who in troubled times had 
been glad to accept the position of French teacher at 
Reading Grammar School under Dr. Valpy. Mrs. Sherwood 
says that the St. Quentins so entirely raised the credit of 
the seminary that when she went there it contained above 
sixty pupils. The history of the school did not end with 
Reading, for the St. Quentins afterwards removed to 22 
Hans Place, where they had under their charge Mary 
Russell Mitford. Still later, after the fall of Napoleon, the St. 
Quentins moved to Paris, together with Miss Rowden, who 
had long been the mainstay of the school. It was while the 
school was here that it received Fanny Kemble among its 
pupils. 

Mrs. Sherwood tells us that the school-house at Reading, 
‘or rather the abbey itself, was exceedingly interesting, ... 
the ancient building . . . consisted of a gateway with rooms 
above, and on each side of it a vast staircase, of which the 
balustrades had originally been gilt. .. . The best part of 
the house was encompassed by a beautiful, old-fashioned 
garden, where the young ladies were allowed to wander 
under tall trees in hot summer evenings.’ 

Discipline was not severe, for the same lady informs us: 
‘The liberty which the first class had was so great that if we 


attended our tutor in his study for an hour or two every 
morning . . . no human being ever took the trouble to 
inquire where else we spent the rest of the day between 
our meals. Thus, whether we gossiped in one turret or 
another, whether we lounged about the garden, or out of 
the window above the gateway, no one so much as said 
“Where have you been, mademoiselle?” ‘ 

After reading this we are no longer surprised to be told 
that Cassandra and Jane, together with their cousin, Jane 
Cooper, were allowed to accept an invitation to dine at an 
inn with their respective brothers, Edward Austen and 
Edward Cooper, and some of their young friends. 


School life does not appear to have left any very deep 
impression on Jane Austen. Probably she went at too 
youthful an age, and her stay was too short. At any rate, 
none of the heroines of her novels, except Anne Elliot, are 
sent to school, though it is likely enough, as several writers 
have pointed out, that her Reading experiences suggested 
Mrs. Goddard’s school in Emma. 

Mrs. Goddard was the mistress of a school — not of a 
seminary, or an_ establishment, or anything which 
professed, in long sentences of refined nonsense, to 
combine liberal acquirements with elegant morality upon 
new principles and new systems — and where young ladies 
for enormous pay might be screwed out of health and into 
vanity, but a real, honest, old-fashioned boarding-school, 
where a reasonable quantity of accomplishments were sold 
at a reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be 
out of the way, and scramble themselves into a little 
education, without any danger of coming back prodigies. 
Mrs. Goddard’s school was in high repute... . She had an 
ample house and garden, gave the children plenty of 
wholesome food, let them run about a great deal in the 
summer, and in winter dressed their chilblains with her 
own hands. It was no wonder that a train of twenty young 


couples now walked after her to church. She was a plain, 
motherly kind of woman. 

Jane herself finished her schooling at the early age of 
nine. The rest of her education was completed at home. 
Probably her father taught her in his leisure hours, and 
James, when he was at home, gave her many useful hints. 
Father, mother, and eldest brother were all fully capable of 
helping her, and perhaps even Cassandra did her share. But 
for the most part her culture must have been self-culture, 
such as she herself imagined in the case of Elizabeth 
Bennet. Later on, the French of Reading Abbey school was 
corrected and fortified by the lessons of her cousin Eliza. 
On the whole, she grew up with a good stock of such 
accomplishments as might be expected of a girl bred in one 
of the more intellectual of the clerical houses of that day. 
She read French easily, and knew a little of Italian; and she 
was well read in the English literature of the eighteenth 
century. As a child, she had strong political opinions, 
especially on the affairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. She was a vehement defender of Charles I and 
his grandmother, Mary, and did not disdain to make 
annotations in this sense (which still exist) on the margin of 
her Goldsmith’s History. As she grew up, the party politics 
of the day seem to have occupied very little of her 
attention, but she probably shared the feeling of moderate 
Toryism which prevailed in her family. Politics in their 
larger aspect — revolution and war — were of course very 
real at that date to every patriotic citizen, and came home 
with especial force to the Austens, whose cousin’s husband 
perished by the guillotine, and whose brothers were 
constantly fighting on the sea. In her last published 
sentence at the end of Persuasion the author tells us how 
her Anne Elliot ‘gloried’ in being the wife of a sailor; and no 
doubt she had a similar feeling with regard to her two 
naval brothers. But there was then no daily authentic 
intelligence of events as they occurred. Newspapers were a 


luxury of the rich in those days, and it need excite no 
surprise to find that the events are very seldom mentioned 
in Jane’s surviving letters. 

We can be in no doubt as to her fervent, and rather 
exclusive, love for her own country. Writing to an old friend, 
within a few months of her own death, she says: ‘I hope 
your letters from abroad are satisfactory. They would not 
be satisfactory to me, I confess, unless they breathed a 
strong spirit of regret for not being in England.’ 

Of her favourite authors and favourite pursuits, we will 
speak later. 


CHAPTER IIT. WARREN HASTINGS 
AND THE HANCOCKS 


1752-1794 


The title of this chapter may seem at first sight to remove it 
far from the life of Jane Austen; but Mrs. Hancock (who had 
been Philadelphia Austen) was her aunt, and Eliza Hancock 
not only a cousin but also a close friend; and both were 
always welcome visitors at Steventon. The varying fortunes 
of these ladies would therefore be an object of constant 
thought and discussion at the Rectory, and Jane had an 
early opportunity of becoming interested in the affairs both 
of India and of France. 

How the acquaintance of the family with Warren 
Hastings began, we cannot exactly say; but it certainly 
lasted long, and resulted on their side in an admiration for 
his genius and his kindness, and a readiness to defend him 
when he was attacked. 

In one of Jane’s early unpublished sketches occurs the 
following passage: — 

The eldest daughter had been obliged to accept the offer 
of one of her cousins to equip her for the East Indies, and 
tho’ infinitely against her inclinations, had been 
necessitated to embrace the only possibility that was 
offered to her of a maintenance; yet it was one so opposite 
to all her ideas of propriety, so contrary to her wishes, so 
repugnant to her feelings, that she would almost have 
preferred servitude to it, had choice been allowed her. Her 
personal attractions had gained her a husband as soon as 
she had arrived at Bengal, and she had now been married 
nearly a twelvemonth — splendidly, yet unhappily married. 
United to a man of double her own age, whose disposition 


was not amiable, and whose manners were unpleasing, 
though his character was respectable. 

When Jane wrote this she may have been thinking of her 
father’s sister, Philadelphia, whose fate is described not 
very incorrectly, though with a _ certain amount of 
exaggeration, in this passage. That Philadelphia Austen 
went to seek her fortune in India is certain, and that she 
did so reluctantly is extremely likely. She had at an early 
age been left an orphan without means or prospects, and 
the friends who brought her up may have settled the matter 
for her. Who those friends were, we do not know; but from 
the intimate terms on which she continued through life — 
not only with her brother, George Austen, but also, in a less 
degree, with her half-brother, William Walter — it is 
probable that she had spent much of her youth with her 
mother’s family. 

Her brother George, however, as a young man, was poor, 
and had no home to offer her; but the banishment which 
threatened entirely to separate the brother and sister 
proved in the end to have a contrary effect. Philadelphia 
did in time come back to England, as a wife and as the 
mother of one daughter, and her husband’s subsequent 
return to India caused her to depend much _ for 
companionship upon her English relations. At Steventon 
little Betsy would find playfellows, somewhat younger than 
herself, in the elder Austen children, while her mother was 
discussing the last news from India with the heads of the 
family. 

Our first definite information about Philadelphia is, that 
in November 1751 she petitioned the Court of East India 
Directors for leave to go to friends at Fort St. David by the 
Bombay Castle; but who these friends were, or what 
induced her to take so adventurous a journey in search of 
them, we cannot say. Her sureties were also sureties for a 
certain Mary Elliott, so they may have been friends 
intending to travel together. But, according to Sydney 


Grier’s conjecture, Mary Elliott did not, after all, sail in the 
Bombay Castle, but remained behind to marry a certain 
Captain Buchanan, sailing with him to India the following 
year. Captain Buchanan lost his life in the Black Hole, and 
his widow (whether she was Mary Elliott or not) married 
Warren Hastings. By her second husband she had two 
children, a son, George, born about 1758, and a daughter 
born about 1759 who lived only three weeks. The short 
history of the boy we have already told. Mrs. Hastings died 
on July 11, 1759, at Cossinbazar. 

Philadelphia reached Madras on August 4, 1752. It is 
probable that in those days no girl was long in India 
without receiving offers of marriage. In fact, Dr. Hancock 
writing twenty years later, to deprecate his daughter’s 
coming out to India, says to Philadelphia ‘You know very 
well that no girl, tho’ but fourteen years old, can arrive in 
India without attracting the notice of every coxcomb in the 
place; you yourself know how impossible it is for a young 
girl to avoid being attached to a young handsome man 
whose address is agreeable to her.’ If there was any 
handsome young man in Philadelphia’s case, it was 
probably not Mr. Hancock, who must have been forty or 
more when he married her at Cuddalore on February 22, 
1753. The name of Tysoe Saul Hancock appears in the list 
of European inhabitants at Fort St. David for 1753, as 
surgeon, at £36 per annum; and at Fort St. David he and 
Philadelphia remained for three years after their marriage. 
Where the Hancocks were during the troublous times 
which began in 1757 is not known; but by the beginning of 
1762 they were certainly in Calcutta, for their daughter 
Elizabeth — better known as Betsy — was born there in 
December 1761. Warren Hastings, at this time resident at 
Murshidabad, was godfather to Elizabeth, who received the 
name he had intended to give to his own infant daughter. 
The origin of the close intimacy that existed between the 
Hancocks and Warren Hastings is uncertain; but if Mary 


Elliott really became the wife of the latter, the friendship of 
the two women may perhaps explain the great obligation 
under which Hastings describes himself as being to 
Philadelphia. 

The news of the death of his little son was the first thing 
Hastings heard on landing in England in 1765, and we are 
told it left a shadow on his face for years. He seems always 
to have been especially fond of children, and his intimate 
friends knew they could give no greater pleasure than by 
informing him of the welfare of his favourites, or by 
sending messages to them. Thus Marriott, writing to 
Hastings from India on August 15, 1765, sends his kisses 
and salaam to ‘little (“great’ I believe I should say) Betsy 
Hancock,’ and a ‘good hearty shake by the hand to George; 
I suppose if I were to go to kiss him he would give me a box 
on the ears. — Write me particularly how these little ones 


go.’ 
It seems likely that the Hancocks sailed with Warren 
Hastings for England in the Medway in 1764-5; but, 
whenever they went, we learn from Hancock’s letters that 
the journey home cost them the large sum of £1500. He 
(Hancock) no doubt thought that he had amassed a 
sufficient fortune — perhaps from trading, or from private 
practice, for it can hardly have been from his official 
income — in India to enable him to end his days 
comfortably at home. But either his Indian investments 
turned out badly, or he discovered that living in good style 
in England cost much more than he had anticipated; and 
after three years he found himself under the disagreeable 
necessity of a second residence in Bengal, in order to 
secure a fresh provision for his wife and daughter. So low, 
indeed, were his finances at the time, that he was forced to 
borrow money from Hastings to pay for his passage out. He 
reached Calcutta in 1769, but did not prosper on this 
second visit. His health was bad, his trading ventures 
turned out amiss, and there were perpetual difficulties 


about remitting money home to Philadelphia. Hastings 
evidently foresaw how matters would end, and with his 
wonted generosity gave a sum amounting at first to £5000, 
and increased later to £10,000, in trust for Hancock and his 
wife during their lives, and, on the death of the survivor, to 
Betsy. 

Mr. Hancock himself died in November 1775, ‘universally 
beloved and deeply regretted’ (in the words of a young man 
whom he had befriended), ‘the patron of the widow and the 
fatherless.’ He seems indeed to have been a man of 
affectionate and anxious disposition, strongly attached to 
his wife and daughter; but the last part of his life was 
passed away from them amid_ difficulties and 
disappointments, and his spirits were hardly high enough 
to enable him to bear up against unequal fortune. He 
alludes in his letters, with expressions of regard, to his 
brother-in-law, George Austen; but characteristically 
deplores his growing family, thinking that he will not be 
able to put them out in the world — a difficulty which did 
not eventually prove to be insuperable. 

When the news of his death reached England — which 
would be in about six months’ time — George Austen and 
his wife were, fortunately, present to comfort Philadelphia 
under the sad tidings. She and Betsy had now been living in 
England for ten years, and had seen, no doubt, much of the 
Steventon Austens. Warren Hastings’s loyal attachment to 
the widow and daughter of his friend remained unchanged, 
and they lived on terms of intimacy with his brother-in-law 
Woodman and his family. As long as Hancock lived he wrote 
constantly to wife and child, and gave advice — 
occasionally, perhaps, of a rather embarrassing kind — 
about the education of the latter. He discouraged, however, 
an idea of his wife’s that she should bring Betsy out to India 
at the age of twelve. At last Mrs. Hancock, who, though a 
really good woman, was over-indulgent to her daughter, 
was able to fulfil the chief desire of her own heart, and to 


take her abroad to finish her studies, and later to seek an 
entry into the great world in Paris. Her husband’s affairs 
had been left in much confusion, but Hastings’s generous 
gift of £10,000 put them above want. 

Betsy, or rather ‘Eliza’ (‘for what young woman of 
common gentility,, as we read in Northanger Abbey, ‘will 
reach the age of sixteen without altering her name as far as 
she can?’), was just grown up when this great move was 
made. In years to come, her connexion with her Steventon 
cousins was destined to be a close one; at the present time 
she was a very pretty, lively girl, fond of amusements, and 
perhaps estimating her own importance a little too highly. 
But she had been carefully educated, and was capable of 
disinterested attachments. She seems to have had a special 
love for her uncle, George Austen, and one of her earliest 
letters from Paris, written May 16, 1780, announces that 
she is sending to him her picture in miniature, adding ‘It is 
reckoned like what I am at present. The dress is quite the 
present fashion of what I usually wear.’ This miniature is 
still in existence, and represents a charming, fresh young 
girl, in a low white dress edged with light blue ribbon, the 
hair turned up and powdered, with a ribbon of the same 
colour passed through it. Our knowledge of her character 
at this time is principally derived from a series of letters 
written by her to her cousin, Phila Walter — letters 
singularly frank and gossipy, and of especial interest to us 
from the sidelights they throw on the family circle at 
Steventon. There are also interesting letters from Phila to 
her own family. 

Such a girl as Eliza was not likely to pass unnoticed in 
any society; and in August 1781 Mr. Woodman writes to tell 
Warren Hastings that she is on the point of marriage with a 
French officer, and that ‘Mr. Austen is much concerned at 
the connexion, which he says is giving up all their friends, 
their country, and he fears their religion.’ The intended 
husband was Jean Capotte, Comte de Feuillide, aged thirty, 


an officer in the Queen’s Regiment of Dragoons, and owner 
of an estate called Le Marais, near Gaboret, in Guyenne. 
The marriage took place in the same year, and in the 
following March, Eliza, now Comtesse de Feuillide, writes 
Phila a long letter praising the Comte and his devotion to 
herself. 

The man to whom I have given my hand is everyways 
amiable both in mind and person. It is too little to say he 
loves me, since he literally adores me; entirely devoted to 
me, and making my inclinations the guide of all his actions, 
the whole study of his life seems to be to contribute to the 
happiness of mine. My situation is everyways agreeable, 
certain of never being separated from my dear Mama, 
whose presence enhances every other blessing I enjoy, 
equally sure of my husband’s affection, mistress of an easy 
fortune with the prospect of a very ample one, add to these 
the advantages of rank and title, and a numerous and 
brilliant acquaintance amongst whom I can flatter myself I 
have some sincere friends, and you will unite with me in 
saying I have reason to be thankful to Providence for the lot 
fallen to my share; the only thing which can make me 
uneasy is the distance I am from my relations and country, 
but this is what I trust I shall not always have to complain 
of, as the Comte has the greatest desire to see England, 
and even to make it his residence a part of the year. We 
shall certainly make you a visit as soon as possible after the 
peace takes place. 

In the same letter she mentions how gay the season has 
been, on account of the birth of the Dauphin, and of the 
fétes which accompanied that event. Neither she nor her 
‘numerous and brilliant acquaintance’ had any prevision of 
the terrible days that awaited all their order, nor any 
knowledge of the existence of the irresistible forces which 
were soon to overwhelm them, and to put a tragical end to 
every hope cherished by the bride, except that of rejoining 
her English friends. For the present, she led a life of 


pleasure and gaiety; but that it did not make her forgetful 
of Steventon is shown by another letter to Phila, dated May 
7, 1784: — 

I experienced much pleasure from the account you gave 
me of my Uncle Geo: Austen’s family; each of my cousins 
seems to be everything their parents could wish them; such 
intelligence would have given me _ the _ completest 
satisfaction had it not been accompanied by the melancholy 
news of the death of the valuable Mrs. Cooper. I sincerely 
lament her loss and sympathize with the grief it must have 
occasioned. Both Mama and myself were very apprehensive 
of the influence of this event on my aunt’s health, but 
fortunately the last accounts from Steventon assure us that 
the whole family continue well. 

On January 19, 1786, she again writes on the subject of a 
visit to England, about which she hesitates, partly because 
of the state of her health, and partly because she was 
expecting a long visit from her cousin, James Austen (eldest 
son of George Austen) — a young man who, having 
completed his undergraduate residence at Oxford, was 
spending some months in France. 

To England, however, she came, hoping to see much of 
the Austen family. ‘I mean,’ she writes, ‘to spend a very few 
days in London, and, if my health allows me, immediately to 
pay a visit to Steventon, because my uncle informs us that 
Midsummer and Christmas are the only seasons when his 
mansion is sufficiently at liberty to admit of his receiving 
his friends.’ The rectory was certainly too small a ‘mansion’ 
to contain the Comtesse and her mother, in addition to its 
own large family party and various pupils; so it is to be 
hoped that Eliza carried out her project in June, before she 
was otherwise engaged. She settled for a time in London, 
at 3 Orchard Street, and there it must be supposed her one 
child — a little boy — was born in the autumn, to be named 
Hastings after her own godfather. The Comte, who was 
himself detained by business in France, had, for some 


unexplained reason, desired that their child might be born 
in England. Whether she went again to Steventon at 
Christmas is uncertain, for her next letter is dated April 9, 
1787. Eliza was then in town and expecting a visit from her 
cousin, Henry Austen — by this time a youth of sixteen 
about to go into residence at Oxford. She had been 
indulging in such gaieties as London had to offer her. 

As to me, I have been for some time past the greatest 
rake imaginable, and really wonder how such a meagre 
creature as I am can support so much fatigue, of which the 
history of one day will give you some idea, for I only stood 
from two to four in the drawing-room and of course loaded 
with a great hoop of no inconsiderable weight, went to the 
Duchess of Cumberland’s in the evening and from thence to 
Almack’s, where I staid till five in the morning: all this I did 
not many days ago, and am yet alive to tell you of it. I 
believe tho’, I should not be able to support London hours, 
and all the racketing of a London life for a year together. 
You are very good in your enquiries after my little boy who 
is in perfect health, but has got no teeth yet, which 
somewhat mortifies his two Mamas. 


Eliza’s domestic cares and her gaieties must still have 
left her some time to think with anxiety and apprehension 
of the impeachment of her godfather and benefactor, 
Hastings. We have a glimpse of this in a letter of Phila 
Walter, who was staying with her aunt and cousin in 
Orchard Street, in April 1788. They went to the trial one 
day ‘and sat from ten till four, completely tired; but I had 
the satisfaction of hearing all the celebrated orators — 
Sheridan, Burke, and Fox. The first was so low we could not 
hear him, the second so hot and hasty we could not 
understand, the third was highly superior to either, as we 
could distinguish every word, but not to our satisfaction, as 
he is so much against Mr. Hastings whom we all wish so 
well.’ 


In August 1788, Eliza writes: — 

What has contributed to hurry me and take up my time is 
my having been obliged to pay some visits out of town. We 
spent a little time at Beaumont Lodge, and I am but just 
returned from an excursion into Berkshire, during which 
we made some little stay at Oxford. My cousin met us 
there, and as well as his brother was so good as to take the 
trouble of shewing us the lions. We visited several of the 
Colleges, the Museum, etc., and were very elegantly 
entertained by our gallant relations at St. John’s, where I 
was mightily taken with the garden and longed to be a 
Fellow that I might walk in it every day; besides I was 
delighted with the black gown and thought the square cap 
mighty becoming. I do not think you would know Henry 
with his hair powdered in a very tonish style, besides he is 
at present taller than his father. 

You mention the troubles in France, but you will easily 
imagine from what I have said concerning my approaching 
journey, that things are in a quieter state than they were 
some months ago. Had they continued as they were it is 
most probable M. de F. would have been called out, and it 
would have been a very unpleasant kind of duty because he 
must have borne arms against his own countrymen. 

We hear but little of Eliza during the next two or three 
years, which she seems to have spent partly in France, 
partly in England. She must have been much engrossed by 
the stirring events in Paris, the result of which was 
eventually to prove fatal to her husband. 

In January 1791 she is at Margate for the benefit of her 
boy, and, though the place is very empty, occupies herself 
with reading, music, drawing, &c. She adds: — 

M. de F. had given me hopes of his return to England this 
winter, but the turn which the affairs of France have taken 
will not allow him to quit the Continent at this juncture. I 
know not whether I have already mentioned it to you, but 
my spouse, who is a strong Aristocrate or Royalist in his 


heart, has joined this latter party who have taken refuge in 
Piedmont, and is now at Turin where the French Princes of 
the Blood are assembled and watching some favourable 
opportunity to reinstate themselves in the country they 
have quitted. I am no politician, but think they will not 
easily accomplish their purpose; time alone can decide this 
matter, and in the interim you will easily imagine I cannot 
be wholly unconcerned about events which must inevitably 
in some degree influence my future destiny. 

Eliza had another terrible anxiety in June 1791, in the 
failure of her mother’s health. In September she is hoping 
for a visit from her husband, when, if her mother’s health 
allows, they will all go to Bath, — 

a journey from which I promise myself much pleasure, as 
I have a notion it is a place quite after my own heart; 
however, the accomplishment of this plan is very uncertain, 
as from the present appearance of things, France will 
probably be engaged in a war which will not admit of an 
officer’s (whose services will certainly be required) quitting 
his country at such a period. ... My mother has this very 
morning received a letter from Steventon, where they all 
enjoy perfect health. The youngest boy, Charles, is gone to 
the Naval Academy at Portsmouth. As to the young ladies, I 
hear they are perfect Beauties, and of course gain hearts 
by dozens. 

In November she says: — 

Edward A. I believe will... in another month or two take 
unto himself a spouse. He shewed me the lady’s picture, 
which is that of a very pretty woman; as to Cassandra, it is 
very probable, as you observe, that some son of Neptune 
may have obtained her approbation as she _ probably 
experienced much homage from these gallant gentlemen 
during her acquatic excursions. I hear her sister and 
herself are two of the prettiest girls in England. 

Mrs. Hancock died in the winter of 1791-2, and our next 
letter from Eliza is not till June 7, 1792. In the interval she 


had been — together with M. de Feuillide, who had perhaps 
come over to attend the death-bed of Philadelphia — to 
Bath, from which place she had derived little amusement 
owing to the state of her spirits. Returning to London, M. 
de Feuillide had hoped to stay there some time; — 

but he soon received accounts from France which 
informed him that, having already exceeded his leave of 
absence, if he still continued in England he would be 
considered as one of the Emigrants, and consequently his 
whole property forfeited to the nation. Such advices were 
not to be neglected, and M. de F. was obliged to depart for 
Paris, but not, however, without giving me hopes of his 
return in some months, that is to say, when the state of 
affairs would let him, for at present it is a very difficult 
business, for a military man especially, to obtain leave to 
absent himself. 

On September 26 she writes: — 

I can readily believe that the share of sensibility I know 
you to be possessed of would not suffer you to learn the 
tragical events of which France has of late been the 
theatre, without being much affected. My private letters 
confirm the intelligence afforded by the public prints, and 
assure me that nothing we there read is exaggerated. M. de 
F. is at present in Paris. He had determined on coming to 
England, but finds it impossible to get away. 

The crisis of her husband’s fate was not far distant. How 
the tragedy was led up to by the events of 1793, we do not 
know; but in February 1794 he was arrested on the charge 
of suborning witnesses in favour of the Marquise de 
Marboeuf. The Marquise had been accused of conspiring 
against the Republic in 1793; one of the chief counts 
against her being that she had laid down certain arable 
land on her estate at Champs, near Meaux, in lucerne, 
sainfoin, and clover, with the object of producing a famine. 
The Marquise, by way of defence, printed a memorial of her 
case, stating, among other things, that she had not done 


what she was accused of doing, and further, that if she had, 
She had a perfect right to do what she liked with her own 
property. But it was evident that things were likely to go 
hard with the Marquise at her trial. The Comte de Feuillide 
then came upon the scene, and attempted to bribe Morel, 
one of the Secretaries of the Committee of Safety, to 
suppress incriminating documents, and even to _ bear 
witness in her favour. Morel drew the Count on, and then 
betrayed him. The Marquise, her agent and the Count were 
all condemned to death, and the Count suffered the penalty 
on February 22, 1794. 

We cannot tell where Eliza was through this trying time. 
The tradition in the family is that she escaped through 
dangers and difficulties to England and found a refuge at 
Steventon; but we have no positive information of her 
having returned to France at all. It is quite possible that 
she was at Steventon, and if so, the horror-struck party 
must have felt as though they were brought very near to 
the guillotine. It was an event to make a lasting impression 
on a quick-witted and emotional girl of eighteen, and Eliza 
remained so closely linked with the family that the tragedy 
probably haunted Jane’s memory for a long time to come. 


CHAPTER IV. FAMILY LIFE 
1779-1792 


The eldest brother of the family, James, was nearly eleven 
years older than Jane, and had taken his degree at Oxford 
before she left school. He had matriculated at St. John’s 
(where he obtained a ‘founder’s kin’ Scholarship and, 
subsequently, a Fellowship) in 1779, at the early age of 
fourteen; his departure from home having been perhaps 
hastened in order to make room for the three or four pupils 
who were sharing his brothers’ studies at that time. His 
was a scholarly type of mind; he was well read in English 
literature, had a correct taste, and wrote readily and 
happily, both in prose and verse. His son, the author of the 
Memoir, believes that he had a large share in directing the 
reading, and forming the taste, of his sister Jane. James 
was evidently in sympathy with Cowper’s return to nature 
from the more artificial and mechanical style of Pope’s 
imitators, and so was she; in Sense and Sensibility, 
Marianne, after her first conversation with Willoughby, had 
happily assured herself of his admiring Pope ‘no more than 
is proper.’ In 1786 we hear of James being in France; his 
cousin Eliza was hoping for a visit of some months from 
him; but in the next year he had returned, and he must 
have soon gone into residence at Oxford as a young Fellow 
of his College; for there, in 1789, he became the originator 
and chief author of a periodical paper called The Loiterer, 
modelled on The Spectator and its successors. It existed for 
more than a twelvemonth, and in the last number the whole 
was offered to the world as a ‘rough, but not entirely 
inaccurate Sketch of the Character, the Manners, and the 
Amusements of Oxford, at the close of the eighteenth 
century.’ In after life, we are told, he used to speak very 
slightingly of this early work, ‘which he had the better right 


to do, as, whatever may have been the degree of their 
merits, the best papers had certainly been written by 
himself.’ 

Edward Austen’s disposition and tastes were as different 
from James’s as his lot in life proved to be. Edward, as his 
mother says, ‘made no pretensions’ to literary taste and 
scholarship; but he was an excellent man of business, kind- 
hearted and affectionate; and he possessed also a spirit of 
fun and liveliness, which made him — as time went on — 
especially delightful to all young people. His history was 
more like fiction than reality. Most children have at some 
time or other indulged in day-dreams, in which they 
succeed to unexpected estates and consequent power; and 
it all happened to Edward. Mr. Thomas Knight of 
Godmersham Park in Kent, and Chawton House in 
Hampshire, had married a second cousin of George Austen, 
and had placed him in his Rectory at Steventon. His son, 
another Thomas Knight, and his charming wife, Catherine 
Knatchbull, took a fancy to young Edward, had him often to 
their house, and eventually adopted him. The story remains 
in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Knight’s asking for the 
company of young Edward during his holidays, of his 
father’s hesitating in the interests of the Latin Grammar, 
and of his mother’s clinching the matter by saying ‘I think, 
my dear, you had better oblige your cousins and let the 
child go.’ There was no issue of the marriage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight, and by degrees they made up their minds to 
adopt Edward Austen as their heir. This resolution was not 
only a mark of their regard for Edward but also a 
compliment to the Austen family in general, whose early 
promise their cousins had _ probably observed; the 
relationship not being near enough to constitute any claim. 
But Mr. Knight was most serious in his intentions, for in his 
will he left the estates in remainder to Edward’s brothers in 
succession in case of the failure of his issue, and Mrs. 
Knight always showed the kindest interest in all the family. 


Edward was now more and more at Godmersham and less 
and less at home. Under the Knights’ auspices, he was sent, 
not to the University, but on a ‘grand tour,’ which included 
Dresden and Rome. He was probably away on this tour at 
the date which we have now reached. 

Jane’s favourite brother, Henry, was nearly four years 
younger than Edward, and was no doubt still profiting by 
his father’s instructions. By 1789 he was not only at Oxford 
but was contributing to The Loiterer a paper on the 
sentimental school of Rousseau, and considering ‘how far 
the indulgence of the above-named sentiments affects the 
immediate happiness or misery of human life.’ Henry, 
whose course in life was marked by sharper curves than 
that of any of his brothers, was no doubt a very attractive 
personality. His niece, Mrs. Lefroy, says of him: — 

He was the handsomest of his family and, in the opinion 
of his own father, also the most talented. There were others 
who formed a different estimate, and considered his 
abilities greater in show than in reality; but for the most 
part he was greatly admired. Brilliant in conversation he 
was, and, like his father, blessed with a hopefulness of 
temper which in adapting itself to all circumstances, even 
the most adverse, seemed to create a perpetual sunshine. 
The race, however, is not all to the swift, it never has been, 
and, though so highly gifted by nature, my uncle was not 
prosperous in life. 

There can be no doubt that by his bright and lovable 
nature he contributed greatly to the happiness of his sister 
Jane. She tells us that he could not help being amusing, and 
she was so good a judge of that quality that we accept her 
opinion of Henry’s humour without demur; but he became 
so grandiloguent when wishing to be serious that he 
certainly must have wanted that last and rarest gift of a 
humorist — the art of laughing at himself. 

Very different again was the self-contained and steadfast 
Francis — the future Admiral of the Fleet; who was born in 


April 1774, and divided in age from Henry by their sister 
Cassandra. He must have spent some time at home with his 
sisters, after their return from school, before he entered 
the Royal Naval Academy, established in 1775 at 
Portsmouth under the supreme direction of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Francis joined it when he was just twelve, and, 
‘having attracted the particular notice of the Lords of the 
Admiralty by the closeness of his application, and been in 
consequence marked out for early promotion,’ embarked 
two and a half years later as a volunteer on board the 
frigate Perseverance (captain, Isaac Smith), bound to the 
East Indies. His father on this occasion wrote him a long 
letter — of which a great part is given in Jane Austen’s 
Sailor Brothers. Nothing in this wise and kind letter is more 
remarkable than the courtesy and delicacy with which the 
father addresses his advice to the son, who was but a boy, 
but whom he treats as an officer, and as a young man of 
whom he already cherished the highest hopes, consequent 
upon his previous good conduct. He speaks on many topics, 
religious duties being given the first place among them. He 
rejoices in the high character Francis had acquired in the 
academy and assures him that ‘your good mother, brothers, 
sisters and myself will all exult in your reputation and 
rejoice in your happiness.’ The letter concludes thus: ‘I 
have nothing more to add but my blessing and best prayers 
for your health and prosperity, and to beg you would never 
forget you have not upon earth a more disinterested and 
warm friend than your truly affectionate father, Geo. 
Austen.’ We need not be surprised to learn that this letter 
was found among the Admiral’s private papers when he 
died at the age of ninety-one. 

The remaining brother, Charles, his sisters’ ‘own 
particular little brother,’ born in 1779, must have been still 
in the nursery when his sisters left school. 

These brothers meant a great deal to Jane; ‘but dearest 
of all to her heart was her sister Cassandra, about three 


years her senior. Their sisterly affection for each other 
could scarcely be exceeded. Perhaps it began on Jane’s side 
with the feeling of deference natural to a loving child 
towards a kind elder sister. Something of this feeling 
always remained; and even in the maturity of her powers, 
and in the enjoyment of increasing success, she would still 
speak of Cassandra as of one wiser and better than herself.’ 
‘Their attachment was never interrupted or weakened; they 
lived in the same home, and shared the same bedroon,, till 
separated by death. They were not exactly alike. 
Cassandra’s was the colder and calmer disposition; she was 
always prudent and well-judging, but with less outward 
demonstration of feeling and less sunniness of temper than 
Jane possessed. It was remarked in the family that 
“Cassandra had the merit of having her temper always 
under command, but that Jane had the happiness of a 
temper which never required to be commanded.” ‘ 

Such was the family party at Steventon; and ‘there was 
so much that was agreeable in it that its members may be 
excused if they were inclined to live somewhat too 
exclusively within it. They might see in each other much to 
love and esteem, and something to admire. The family talk 
had abundance of spirit and vivacity, and was never 
troubled by disagreements even in little matters, for it was 
not their habit to dispute or argue with each other; above 
all, there was strong family affection and firm union, never 
to be broken but by death. It cannot be doubted that all this 
had its influence with the author in the construction of her 
stories,’ in which family life often plays a large part. 

The party which we have described was for many years 
‘unbroken by death and seldom visited by sorrow. Their 
situation had some peculiar advantages beyond those of 
ordinary rectories. Steventon was a family living. Mr. 
Knight, the patron, was also proprietor of nearly the whole 
parish. He never resided there, and, consequently, the 
Rector and his children came to be regarded in the 


neighbourhood as representatives of the family. They 
shared with the principal tenant the command of an 
excellent manor, and enjoyed, in this reflected way, some of 
the consideration usually awarded to landed proprietors. 
They were not rich, but, aided by Mr. Austen’s power of 
teaching, they had enough to afford a good education to 
their sons and daughters, to mix in the best society of the 
neighbourhood, and to exercise a liberal hospitality to their 
own relations and friends.’ ‘A carriage and pair of horses 
were kept’; but this could be done more cheaply in the 
eighteenth century than in the nineteenth. ‘There were 
then no assessed taxes; the carriage, once bought, entailed 
little further expense; and the horses, probably, like Mr. 
Bennet’s (in Pride and Prejudice), were often employed on 
farm work. Moreover, it should be remembered that a pair 
of horses in those days were almost a necessity, if ladies 
were to move about at all; for neither the condition of the 
roads nor the style of carriage-building admitted of any 
comfortable vehicle being drawn by a single horse’; indeed, 
the object of the builders seems to have been ‘to combine 
the greatest possible weight with the least possible amount 
of accommodation.’ 

Jane Austen lost no time in entering on the career of 
authorship. She wrote because she must, and with very 
little prevision of the path which her genius was afterwards 
to mark out for her. She was urged onward ‘by the first 
stirrings of talent within her and the absorbing interest of 
early composition. 

‘It is impossible to say at how early an age she began. 
There are copy-books extant containing tales, some of 
which must have been composed while she was a young 
girl, as they had amounted to a considerable number by the 
time she was sixteen. Her earliest stories are of a slight and 
flimsy texture, and are generally intended to be 
nonsensical, but the nonsense has much spirit in it. They 
are usually preceded by a dedication of mock solemnity to 


some one of her family. It would seem that the 
grandiloquent dedications prevalent in those days had not 
escaped her youthful penetration. Perhaps the most 
characteristic feature in those early productions is that, 
however puerile the matter, they are always composed in 
pure simple English, quite free from the over-ornamented 
style which might be expected from so young a writer.’ The 
following is a specimen: — 

THE MYSTERY. 

AN UNFINISHED COMEDY. 


DEDICATION. 
To the Rev. George Austen. 


Sir, — I humbly solicit your patronage to the following 
Comedy, which, though an unfinished one, is, I flatter 
myself, as complete a Mystery as any of its kind. 


Iam, Sir, your most humble Servant, 


The Author. 
THE MYSTERY, A COMEDY. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ.. 
Men. 
Women. 
Col. Elliot. 


Fanny Elliott. 


Old Humbug. 
Mrs. Humbug 


Young Humbug. 
and 


Sir Edward Spangle 
Daphne. 


and 


Corydon. 


ACT I. 


Scene I. — A Garden. 
Enter Corydon. 


Corydon. But hush: I am interrupted. [| Exit Corydon. 

Enter Old Humbug and his Son, talking. 

Old Hum. It is for that reason that I wish you to follow 
my advice. Are you convinced of its propriety? 

Young Hum. I am, sir, and will certainly act in the 
manner you have pointed out to me. 

Old Hum. Then let us return to the house. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A parlour in Humbug’s house. Mrs. Humbug 
and Fanny discovered at work. 

Mrs. Hum. You understand me, my love? 

Fanny. Perfectly, ma’am: pray continue your narration. 

Mrs. Hum. Alas! it is nearly concluded; for I have nothing 
more to say on the subject. 

Fanny. Ah! here is Daphne. 

Enter Daphne. 

Daphne. My dear Mrs. Humbug, how d’ye do? Oh! 

Fanny, it is all over. 

Fanny. Is it indeed! 

Mrs. Hum. I’m very sorry to hear it. 


Fanny. Then ‘twas to no purpose that I —— 

Daphne. None upon earth. 

Mrs. Hum. And what is to become of —— ? 

Daphne. Oh! ‘tis all settled. (Whispers Mrs. Humbug.) 

Fanny. And how is it determined? 

Daphne. I'll tell you. (Whispers Fanny.) 

Mrs. Hum. And is he to —— ? 

Daphne. I'll tell you all I know of the matter. (Whispers 
Mrs. Humbug and Fanny.) 

Fanny. Well, now I know everything about it, I’ll go away. 


Mrs. Hum. } 
\} And so will I. [Exeunt. 
Daphne. } 

Scene III. — The curtain rises, and discovers Sir Edward 
Spangle reclined in an elegant attitude on a sofa fast 
asleep. 


Enter Col. Elliott. 

Col. E. My daughter is not here, I see. There lies Sir 
Edward. Shall I tell him the secret? No, he’ll certainly blab 
it. But he’s asleep, and won’t hear me, so I'll e’en venture. 
(Goes up to Sir Edward, whispers him, and exit.) 

End of the First Act. Finis. 

A somewhat later venture, pure extravaganza, called 
Evelyn is dedicated, by permission, to Miss Mary Lloyd. 

The manuscript volume which contains Evelyn is grandly 
entitled on the outside ‘Volume the Third’; on the inside 
‘Effusions of Fancy by a very Young Lady, consisting of 
Tales in a Style entirely new.’ It contains one other tale, 
unfinished, but of considerable length, called Kitty or the 
Bower, which is preceded by the following dedication, 
dated ‘Steventon, August 1792.’ 

To Miss Austen. 

Madam, — Encouraged by your warm patronage of The 
Beautiful Cassandra and The History of England, which, 


through your generous support, have obtained a place in 
every library in the Kingdom, and run through four score 
editions, I take the liberty of begging the same Exertions in 
favour of the following novel, which I humbly flatter myself 
possesses Merit beyond any already published, or any that 
will ever in future appear, except such as may proceed from 
the pen of your most grateful 


Humble Servant, 
The Author. 


The tale begins in characteristic style, which suggests 
the later Northanger Abbey. 

Catharine had the misfortune, as many heroines have 
had before her, of losing her parents when she was very 
young, and of being brought up under the care of a maiden 
aunt, who, while she tenderly loved her, watched her 
conduct with so scrutinizing a severity as to make it very 
doubtful to many people, and to Catharine among the rest, 
whether she loved her or not. 

Catharine lives with this aunt in Devonshire, five miles 
from Exeter. Some friends of her aunt, a Mr. Stanley, M.P,, 
his wife and daughter (very foolish, and suggestive of 
Isabella Thorpe) come to visit them. Mr. Stanley’s son turns 
up unexpectedly and pays great attention to Catharine, 
much to the disgust of the aunt, who has a detestation of all 
young men. The tale comes to an abrupt conclusion with 
the departure of the guests. The story is at times amusing, 
but obviously immature, and we need not regret that it was 
never finished. 

Other early sketches are Henry and Eliza, dedicated to 
Miss Cooper, which must have been written before the 
latter’s marriage at the end of 1792; The Visit, dedicated to 
the Rev. James Austen; Jack and Alice, and Adventures of 
Mr. Harley, dedicated to Francis William Austen, Esq., 
midshipman on board H.M.S. Perseverance (soon after 


1788), and other pieces dedicated to Charles John Austen, 
Esq. 

Evelyn and Kitty seem to mark a second stage in her 
literary education: when she was hesitating between 
burlesque and immature story-telling, and when indeed it 
seemed as if she were first taking note of all the faults to be 
avoided, and curiously considering how she ought not to 
write before she attempted to put forth her strength in the 
right direction. ‘Her own mature opinion of the 
desirableness of such an early habit of composition is given 
in the following words of a niece: — 

As I grew older, my aunt would talk to me more seriously 
of my reading and my amusements. I had taken early to 
writing verses and stories, and I am sorry to think how I 
troubled her with reading them. She was very kind about it, 
and always had some praise to bestow, but at last she 
warned me against spending too much time upon them. 
She said — how well I recollect it! — that she knew writing 
stories was a great amusement, and she thought a harmless 
one, though many people, she was aware, thought 
otherwise; but that at my age it would be bad for me to be 
much taken up with my own compositions. Later still — it 
was after she had gone to Winchester — she sent me a 
message to this effect, that if I would take her advice I 
should cease writing till I was sixteen; that she had herself 
often wished she had read more, and written less in the 
corresponding years of her own life. 

‘As this niece was only twelve years old at the time of her 
aunt’s death, these words seem to imply that the juvenile 
tales which we have mentioned had, some of them at least, 
been written in her childhood; while others were separated 
only by a very few years from the period which included 
specimens of her most brilliant writing.’ 

In the summer of 1788, when the girls were fifteen and 
twelve respectively, they accompanied their parents on a 
visit to their great-uncle, old Mr. Francis Austen, at 


Sevenoaks. Though Jane had been to Oxford, Southampton, 
and Reading before, it is probable that this was her first 
visit into Kent, and, what must have been more interesting 
still, her first visit to London. We have no clue as to where 
the party stayed in town, but one of Eliza de Feuillide’s 
letters to Philadelphia Walter mentions that they dined with 
Eliza and her mother on their way back to Hampshire. 

They talked much of the satisfaction their visit into Kent 
had afforded them. What did you think of my uncle’s looks? 
I was much pleased with them, and if possible he appeared 
more amiable than ever to me. What an excellent and 
pleasing man he is; I love him most sincerely, as indeed I do 
all the family. I believe it was your first acquaintance with 
Cassandra and Jane. 

Though Philadelphia’s reply to this letter has not been 
preserved, we have a letter of hers to her brother. Writing 
on July 23, she says: — 

Yesterday I began an acquaintance with my two female 
cousins, Austens. My uncle, aunt, Cassandra, and Jane 
arrived at Mr. F. Austen’s the day before. We dined with 
them there. As it’s pure nature to love ourselves, I may be 
allowed to give the preference to the eldest, who is 
generally reckoned a most striking resemblance of me in 
features, complexion, and manners. I never found myself so 
much disposed to be vain, as I can’t help thinking her very 
pretty, but fancied I could discover she was not so well 
pleased with the comparison, which reflection abated a 
great deal of the vanity so likely to arise and so proper to 
be suppres’t. The youngest [Jane] is very like her brother 
Henry, not at all pretty and very prim, unlike a girl of 
twelve; but it is hasty judgment which you will scold me for. 
My aunt has lost several fore-teeth, which makes her look 
old; my uncle is quite white-haired, but looks vastly well; all 
in high spirits and disposed to be pleased with each other. 

A day or two later, Philadelphia wrote further: — 


I continue to admire my amiable likeness the best of the 
two in every respect; she keeps up conversation in a very 
sensible and pleasing manner. Yesterday they all spent the 
day with us, and the more I see of Cassandra the more I 
admire [her]. Jane is whimsical and affected. 

‘Not at all pretty,’ ‘whimsical and affected.’ ‘Poor Jane!’ 
one is tempted to exclaim, but whatever she would have 
said to this estimate of herself, of one thing we may be 
perfectly sure: that she would have been the first to agree 
with her critic as to her own absolute inferiority to 
Cassandra. 

There is a passage in a letter written from Southampton, 
February 1807, in which she says she is often all 
astonishment and shame’ when she thinks of her own 
manners as a young girl and contrasts them with what she 
sees in the ‘best children’ of a later date. 

One other mention of Jane at this period may be quoted 
— that of Sir Egerton Brydges, the author and genealogist. 
His sister had married Mr. Lefroy, who in 1783 had become 
rector of Ashe (the living which George Austen would have 
held, had it become vacant before Deane), in succession to 
Dr. Russell. Sir Egerton, on his marriage in 1788, had for 
two years rented Mr. Austen’s parsonage at Deane in order 
to be near his sister. 

The nearest neighbours of the Lefroys were the Austens 
at Steventon. I remember Jane Austen the novelist as a 
little child. She was very intimate with Mrs. Lefroy and 
much encouraged by her. Her mother was a Miss Leigh, 
whose paternal grandmother was sister to the first Duke of 
Chandos. Mr. Austen was of a Kentish family, of which 
several branches have been settled in the Weald of Kent, 
and some are still remaining there. When I knew Jane 
Austen I never suspected that she was an authoress, but my 
eyes told me that she was fair and handsome, slight and 
elegant, but with cheeks a little too full. 


Sir Egerton’s description is the more pleasing of the two; 
but it must be remembered that he was writing long after 
the time he mentions, and that his recollections were no 
doubt somewhat mellowed by Jane Austen’s subsequent 
fame; whereas Philadelphia Walter’s is an unvarnished 
contemporary criticism — the impression made by Jane on 
a girl a few years older than herself. 

Fortunately, neither looks nor manners are stereotyped 
at the age of twelve, so we need not be surprised to find 
that Eliza, when writing in August 1791 in reference to a 
letter just received from Steventon, talks of the two sisters 
as ‘perfect Beauties,’ who were of course gaining ‘hearts by 
dozens.’ And again in November of the same year, she 
writes that she hears ‘they are two of the prettiest girls in 
England.’ When due allowance is made for family 
exaggeration, we may conclude that at eighteen and fifteen 
years of age both Cassandra and Jane had their fair share 
of good looks. 

Eliza’s letters give us another glimpse of the sisters in 
1792, and indeed of the whole Steventon party. She writes 
on September 26: — 

I have the real pleasure of informing you that our dear 
Uncle and Aunt are both in perfect health. The former looks 
uncommonly well, and in my opinion his likeness to my 
beloved mother is stronger than ever. Often do I sit and 
trace her features in his, till my heart overflows at my eyes. 
I always tenderly loved my Uncle, but I think he is now 
dearer to me than ever, as being the nearest and best 
beloved relation of the never to be sufficiently regretted 
parent I have lost; Cassandra and Jane are both very much 
grown (the latter is now taller than myself), and greatly 
improved as well in manners as in person, both of which 
are now much more formed than when you saw them. They 
are I think equally sensible and both so to a degree seldom 
met with, but still my heart gives the preference to Jane, 
whose kind partiality to me indeed requires a return of the 


same nature. Henry is now rather more than six feet high, I 
believe; he also is much improved, and is certainly 
endowed with uncommon abilities, which indeed seem to 
have been bestowed, though in a different way, upon each 
member of this family. As to the coolness which you know 
had taken place between H. and myself, it has now ceased, 
in consequence of due acknowledgement, on his part, and 
we are at present on very proper relationlike terms. You 
know that his family design him for the Church. Cassandra 
was from home when I arrived; she was then on a visit to 
Rowling, the abode of her brother Edward — from which 
she returned some time since, but is now once more 
absent, as well as her sister, on a visit to the Miss Lloyds, 
who live at a place called Ibthorp, about eighteen miles 
from hence. ... There has been a Club Ball at Basingstoke 
and a private one in the neighbourhood, both of which my 
cousins say were very agreeable. 

The date 1790 or 1791 must be assigned to the portrait 
— believed to be of Jane Austen, and believed to be by 
Zoffany — which has been chosen as the frontispiece for 
this book, as it was for Lord Brabourne’s edition of the 
Letters. We are unable for want of evidence to judge of the 
likeness of the picture to Jane Austen as a girl; there is, so 
far as we have heard, no family tradition of her having been 
painted; and, as her subsequent fame could hardly have 
been predicted, we should not expect that either her great- 
uncle Frank, or her cousin, Francis Motley Austen, would 
go to the expense of a picture of her by Zoffany. Francis 
Motley had a daughter of his own, another Jane Austen, 
who became Mrs. Campion of Danny, and a confusion 
between the two Janes is a possible explanation. 

On the other hand, we believe there is no tradition in 
either the Austen or the Campion family of any such 
portrait of that Jane Austen, and the provenance of our 
picture is well authenticated. The Rev. Morland Rice 
(grandson of Edward Austen) was a Demy of Magdalen 


College, Oxford. An old Fellow of Magdalen, Dr. Newman, 
many years before his death, told him that he had a portrait 
of Jane Austen the novelist, that had long been in his family. 
He stated that it was painted at Bath when she was about 
fifteen, and he promised to leave him (M. Rice) the picture. 
A few months before his death, Dr. Newman wrote to his 
friend, Dr. Bloxam, sending him a picture as a farewell 
present, and adding: ‘I have another picture that I wish to 
go to your neighbour, Morland Rice. It is a portrait of Jane 
Austen the novelist, by Zoffany. The picture was given to 
my stepmother by her friend Colonel Austen of Kippington, 
Kent, because she was a great admirer of her works.’ 
Colonel Austen was a son of Francis Motley, and it is hardly 
conceivable that he should give away to a stranger a 
portrait of his sister Jane as one of his cousin Jane. Our 
Jane became fifteen on December 16, 1790, and Zoffany 
returned from India in that year. Jane is believed to have 
visited her uncle, Dr. Cooper (who died in 1792), at Bath. 
There is nothing in these dates to raise any great difficulty, 
and, on the whole, we have good reason to hope that we 
possess in this picture an authentic portrait of the author. 
The Austens seem to have been’ possessed _ of 
considerable histrionic talent, and they were decidedly 
ambitious in the plays they undertook. Their cousin Eliza 
was out of England in 1784 when their theatricals first 
began; but on a later occasion she was one of the principal 
performers. They had their summer theatre in the barn, 
and their winter theatre either there or within the narrow 
limits of the dining-room, where the number of listeners 
must have been very small. In 1784 Sheridan’s Rivals was 
acted by ‘some ladies and gentlemen at Steventon.’ The 
Same year they seem to have given also the tragedy of 
Matilda. It was the day of prologues and epilogues, and the 
young actors were careful to omit nothing that would make 
the performance complete. James, the eldest son, brought 
into play his skill in verse-making; and we read of Henry 


Austen speaking a prologue (from his brother’s pen) to The 
Rivals, while the prologue to Matilda was given by Edward 
Austen, and the epilogue by Thomas Fowle. 

Midsummer and Christmas were the two seasons when 
George Austen dismissed his pupils for their holidays, and 
it was at these two periods that the theatricals usually took 
place. For the year 1787 we have a few details as to 
contemplated performances. Eliza de Feuillide had come to 
England with her mother in the summer of 1786, and 
probably went to Steventon at midsummer. In September 
1787 she was at Tunbridge Wells with her mother and her 
cousin Phila. In a letter to her brother, Phila tells us that 
they went to the theatre, where (as was the custom in those 
days) the Comtesse — presumably as a person of some 
importance—’bespoke’ the play, which was Which is the 
Man? and Bon Ton. This is interesting, because later on in 
the same letter Phila says: “They [i.e. the Comtesse and her 
mother] go at Christmas to Steventon and mean to act a 
play, Which is the Man? and Bon Ton. My uncle’s barn is 
fitting up quite like a theatre, and all the young folks are to 
take their part. The Countess is Lady Bob Lardoon [sic] in 
the former and Miss Tittup in the latter. They wish me 
much of the party and offer to carry me, but I do not think 
of it. I should like to be a spectator, but am sure I should 
not have courage to act a part, nor do I wish to attain it.’ 

Eliza was, however, very urgent with Phila that she 
should send all diffidence to Coventry. 

Your accommodations at Steventon are the only things 
my Aunt Austen and myself are uneasy about, as the house 
being very full of company, she says she can only promise 
you ‘a place to hide your head in,’ but I think you will not 
mind this inconvenience. I am sure I should not — to be 
with you. Do not let your dress neither disturb you, as I 
think I can manage it so that the Green Room should 
provide you with what is necessary for acting. We purpose 
setting out the 17th of December. . . . I assure you we shall 


have a most brilliant party and a great deal of amusement, 
the house full of company, frequent balls. You cannot 
possibly resist so many temptations, especially when I tell 
you your old friend James is returned from France and is to 
be of the acting party. 

But Phila still stood out, and Eliza attacked her once 
more on November 23, begging her to come for a fortnight 
to Steventon, provided she could bring herself to act, ‘for 
my Aunt Austen declares “she has not room for any idle 
young people.” ‘ 

We hear no more news of these theatricals, but it is 
probable that there was a change in the selection of the 
plays, for there is extant a prologue by James Austen to The 
Wonder, acted at Steventon, December 26 and 28, 1787, as 
well as an epilogue ‘spoken by a Lady in the character of 
Violante.’ There is also a prologue to The Chances, acted at 
Steventon, January 1788. 

The last Steventon performances of which we have any 
knowledge took place in January 1790, when a farce called 
The Sultan was acted. The leading lady on this last 
occasion was Miss Cooper, who spoke the epilogue in the 
character of Roxalana, Henry Austen playing the title-role. 
On the same occasion Townley’s farce, High Life below 
Stairs, was also given. 

Of Jane’s own part in these performances there is no 
record, for she was only just fourteen when the last took 
place. But even if she took no more share than Fanny Price, 
she must have acquired a considerable acquaintance with 
the language of the theatre — knowledge that she was to 
turn to good account in Mansfield Park. She was an early 
observer, and it might reasonably be supposed that some of 
the incidents and feelings which are so vividly painted in 
the Mansfield Park theatricals are due to her recollections 
of these entertainments. 

The talent and liveliness which she would show, if ever 
she had an opportunity of acting herself, may be imagined. 


The late Sir William Heathcote is said to have remembered 
being with her at a Twelfth Night party when he was a little 
boy, on which occasion she, having drawn the part of Mrs. 
Candour, acted it with appreciation and spirit. 


CHAPTER V. GROWTH AND CHANGE 
1792-1796 


Though it may hardly be likely that the Austens could rival 
Mrs. Bennet of Pride and Prejudice by professing to dine 
with four-and-twenty families, there was, nevertheless (for 
a quiet country neighbourhood), a very fair amount of 
society to be had around Steventon. 

Readers of Jane Austen’s letters will come across the 
names of many Hampshire neighbours, with occasional 
indications of the estimate which she formed of their 
intellects and characters. Probably there were many 
different degrees of refinement in different families; and 
towards the bottom of the list must have come the squire of 
many acres, who, we are told, inquired of Mr. Austen 
whether Paris was in France or France in Paris, and who 
quoted a speech of the Rector’s wife as beginning with a 
round oath, saying, when remonstrated with, that it was 
merely his ‘way of telling the story.’ When the author of the 
Memoir expresses his belief that a century and a half ago 
the improvement of manners in most country parishes 
began with the clergy, he was no doubt thinking of the 
more learned minority of that body, who would bring into 
the depths of the country something of the enlightenment 
of a university. To this minority Jane’s father and brother 
belonged, and thus the family probably gave to the society 
around them at least as much culture as they received from 
it in return. 

In the outer circle of their neighbourhood stood the 
houses of three peers — those of Lord Portsmouth at 
Hurstbourne, Lord Bolton at Hackwood, and _ Lord 
Dorchester at Greywell. The owners of these places now 
and then gave balls at home, and could also be relied upon 
to bring parties to some of the assemblies at Basingstoke. 


Hardly less important than these magnates were the 
Mildmays of Dogmersfield and the Chutes of The Vyne. The 
Mr. Chute of that day was not only one of the two M.P’s for 
the whole county of Hampshire, but was also a well-known 
and popular M.F.H., and the husband of an excellent and 
cultivated wife. Then came other squires — Portals at 
Freefolk, Bramstons at Oakley Hall, Jervoises at Herriard, 
Harwoods at Deane, Terrys at Dummer, Holders at Ashe 
Park — with several clerical families, and other smaller 
folk. 

But there were three houses which meant to the Austen 
sisters far more than any of the others. The Miss Biggs of 
Manydown Park — a substantial old manor-house owned by 
their father, Mr. Bigg Wither, which stands between 
Steventon and Basingstoke — were especial friends of 
Cassandra and Jane. One of these, Elizabeth, became Mrs. 
Heathcote, and was the mother of Sir William Heathcote of 
Hursley Park — a fine specimen, morally and intellectually, 
of a country gentleman, and still remembered by many as 
Member for Oxford University, and as sole patron of John 
Keble. Catherine, another sister, married Southey’s uncle, 
the Rev. Herbert Hill; and Alethea, who never married, was 
probably for that very reason all the more important to the 
Steventon sisters. One of the latest of Jane’s extant letters 
is addressed to Alethea. 

A still closer friendship united Jane and Cassandra to a 
family named Lloyd, who for a short time inhabited their 
father’s second house, the parsonage at Deane. Mrs. Lloyd 
had been a Craven — one of the unhappy daughters of a 
beautiful and fashionable but utterly neglectful mother, 
who left them to shift for themselves and to marry where 
they could. In this respect Martha Craven had done better 
than some of her sisters, having become the wife of a 
beneficed clergyman of respectable character and good 
position. With him she had led a peaceful life, and, on his 
death in January 1789, she spent the first two or three 


years of a quiet widowhood at Deane. Her second daughter, 
Eliza, was then already married to a first cousin, Fulwar 
Craven Fowle; but the two others, Martha and Mary, were 
still at home. Both became fast friends of Cassandra and 
Jane, and both were destined eventually to marry into the 
Austen family. For the present, their near neighbourhood 
came to an end at the beginning of 1792, when Mrs. Lloyd 
removed to Ibthorp, eighteen miles distant from Steventon. 
It was on the occasion of this removal that Jane, then just 
sixteen years old, presented to Mary Lloyd an interesting 
specimen of her own needlework — still existing. It is a 
very small bag, containing a yet smaller rolled-up 
housewife furnished with minikin needles and fine thread. 
In the housewife is a tiny pocket, and in the pocket is 
enclosed a slip of paper, on which, written as with a crow- 
quill, are these lines: — This little bag, I hope, will prove 


To be not vainly made; 


For should you thread and needles want, 
It will afford you aid. 


And, as we are about to part, 
‘Twill serve another end: 
For, when you look upon this bag, 


You'll recollect your friend. 
January 1792. 


It is made of a scrap of old-fashioned gingham, and, 
having been carefully preserved, it is in as perfect a 
condition as when it was first made a hundred and twenty 
years ago; and shows that the same hand which painted so 


exquisitely with the pen could work as delicately with the 
needle. 

Martha Lloyd also had her dedicatory poem. Some years 
later, when, it seems, she wanted to go to Harrogate, and 
hoped in vain for the escort of a Mr. Best, Jane presented 
her with a copy of doggerel — and probably almost 
extemporaneous — verses: — Oh! Mr. Best, you’re very bad 


And all the world shall know it; 
Your base behaviour shall be sung 
By me, a tuneful poet. 

You used to go to Harrogate 

Each summer as it came, 

And why, I pray, should you refuse 
To go this year the same? 


The way’s as plain, the road’s as smooth, 
The posting not increased, 


You’re scarcely stouter than you were, 
Not younger, Sir, at least. 


&c., &C. 


We must mention one other intimate friendship — that 
which existed between the Austens and the Lefroys of Ashe. 
Mr. Lefroy was Rector of that parish; and his wife, known 
within it as ‘Madam Lefroy,’ was sister to Sir Egerton 


Brydges to whom we are indebted for the very early notice 
of Jane Austen as a girl which we have already given. 

‘Mrs. Lefroy was a remarkable person. Her rare 
endowments of goodness, talents, graceful person, and 
engaging manners were sufficient to secure her a 
prominent place in any society into which she was thrown; 
while her enthusiastic eagerness of disposition rendered 
her especially attractive to a clever and lively girl.’ How 
intensely Jane loved and admired her is shown by some 
lines which she wrote on December 16, 1808 — the 
anniversary both of her own birth and of the sudden death 
of her friend, killed by a fall from her horse in 1804. It has 
sometimes been assumed that the self-restraint in 
expressions of affection to be found throughout Jane’s 
published writings, and the self-control they display in 
matters of emotion, arises from the fact that in the writer’s 
nature there were no very ardent affections to be 
restrained, and no overpowering emotions to be 
suppressed. These lines show the baselessness of such an 
assumption. It was not for the gaze of the public, but to 
relieve her own heart, that Jane, at the age of thirty-three, 
wrote thus, four years after the death of this elder friend. 
Here she dared to speak as she felt, striving in all the 
warmth and depth of enduring attachment and admiration 
to paint a character which she yet declares to have been 
‘past her power to praise.’ The verses continue thus: — But 
come, fond fancy, thou indulgent power; 

Hope is desponding, chill, severe, to thee: 

Bless thou this little portion of an hour; 

Let me behold her as she used to be. 


I see her here with all her smiles benign, 
Her looks of eager love, her accents sweet, 
That voice and countenance almost divine, 
Expression, harmony, alike complete. 


Listen! It is not sound alone, ‘tis sense, 

‘Tis genius, taste, and tenderness of soul; 

‘Tis genuine warmth of heart without pretence, 
And purity of mind that crowns the whole. 


Can aught enhance such goodness? Yes, to me 
Her partial favour from my earliest years 
Consummates all: ah! give me but to see 
Her smile of love! The vision disappears. 


Time was now to bring changes to the Austens. The elder 
brothers married. James had a curacy at Overton, and near 
Overton was Laverstoke Manor House, now occupied by 
General and Lady Jane Mathew. James became engaged to 
their daughter Anne, five years older than himself. They 
were married in March 1792, and started life on an income 
of £300 (of which £100 was an allowance made by General 
Mathew), keeping, it is said, a small pack of harriers for the 
husband, and a close carriage for the wife. James 
afterwards moved to Deane, where he was his father’s 
curate. The married life of the couple was but short. Their 
one child, always known as Anna, was born in April 1793, 
and the mother died suddenly in May 1795, leaving to her 
daughter only a shadowy recollection of ‘a tall and slender 
lady dressed in white.’ The poor little girl fretted in her 
solitude, till her father took the wise step of sending her to 
Steventon Rectory to be comforted by her aunts. She was 
admitted to the chocolate-carpeted dressing-room, which 
was now becoming a place of eager authorship. Anna was a 
very intelligent, quick-witted child, and, hearing the 
original draft of Pride and Prejudice read aloud by its 
youthful writer to her sister, she caught up the names of 
the characters and repeated them so much downstairs that 


she had to be checked; for the composition of the story was 
still a secret kept from the knowledge of the elders. 

Anna also composed stories herself long before she could 
write them down, and preserved a vivid remembrance of 
her dear Aunt Jane performing that task for her, and then 
telling her others of endless adventure and fun, which were 
carried on from day to day, or from visit to visit. 

Towards the end of 1796 James became engaged to Mary 
Lloyd, and they were married early in 1797. The marriage 
could hardly have happened had not General Mathew 
continued, for the sake of Anna, the £100 a year which he 
had allowed to his daughter. The event must have been 
most welcome to Jane; and Mrs. Austen wrote a very 
cheerful and friendly letter to her daughter-in-law elect, 
expressing the ‘most heartfelt satisfaction at the prospect.’ 
She adds: ‘Had the selection been mine, you, my dear Mary, 
are the person I should have chosen for James’s wife, 
Anna’s mother and my daughter, being as certain as I can 
be of anything in this uncertain world, that you will greatly 
increase and promote the happiness of each of the three. . . 
. 1 look forward to you as a real comfort to me in my old age 
when Cassandra is gone into Shropshire, and Jane — the 
Lord knows where. Tell Martha she too shall be my 
daughter, she does me honour in the request.’ There was an 
unconscious prophecy contained in the last words, for 
Martha became eventually the second wife of the writer’s 
son Francis. 

Edward Austen’s marriage had preceded his brother’s by 
a few months. His kind patrons, the Knights, would be sure 
to make this easy for him; and it must have been under 
their auspices that he married (before the end of 1791) 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Brook Bridges, and was settled 
at Rowling, a small house belonging to the Bridges family, 
about a mile away from their seat at Goodnestone. No 
doubt it was a suitable match; but it must also have been a 
marriage of affection, if one may judge from the happy life 


which ensued, and from the lovely features of Mrs. Edward 
Austen, preserved in the miniature by Cosway. Some of 
Jane’s earliest extant letters were written from Rowling. 

The place was not, however, to be the home of the 
Edward Austens for long. Mr. Thomas Knight died in 1794, 
leaving his large estates to his widow for her life. Three 
years later, in 1797, she determined to make them over, at 
once, to the adopted son, who was after her death to 
become their owner, retaining for herself only an income of 
£2000. On learning her intentions, he sent her a most 
grateful and affectionate letter, saying that he wrote 
because he felt himself incapable of speaking with her on 
the subject; that it was impossible for him and his wife to 
accede to her plan, for they should never be happy at 
Godmersham whilst she was living in a smaller and less 
comfortable house, having quitted a mansion where he had 
so often heard her say her whole happiness was centred. 
This protest by no means turned Mrs. Knight from her 
intentions; on the contrary, she expressed them still more 
strongly, and in so charming a spirit that we must quote a 
considerable part of her letter: — Godmersham Park: 
Friday. 

If anything were wanting, my dearest Edward, to confirm 
my resolution concerning the plan I propose executing, 
your letter would have that effect; it is impossible for any 
person to express their gratitude and affection in terms 
more pleasing and gratifying than you have chosen, and 
from the bottom of my heart I believe you to be perfectly 
sincere when you assure me that your happiness is best 
secured by seeing me in the full enjoyment of everything 
that can contribute to my ease and comfort, and that 
happiness, my dear Edward, will be yours by acceding to 
my wishes. From the time that my partiality for you 
induced Mr. Knight to treat you as our adopted child I have 
felt for you the tenderness of a mother, and never have you 
appeared more deserving of affection than at this time; to 


reward your merit, therefore, and to place you in a 
situation where your many excellent qualities will be call’d 
forth and render’d useful to the neighbourhood is the 
fondest wish of my heart. Many circumstances attached to 
large landed possessions, highly gratifying to a man, are 
entirely lost on me at present; but when I see you in 
enjoyment of them, I shall, if possible, feel my gratitude to 
my beloved husband redoubled, for having placed in my 
hands the power of bestowing happiness on one so very 
dear to me. If my income had not been sufficient to enable 
us both to live in affluence I should never have proposed 
this plan, for nothing would have given me more pain than 
to have seen a rigid economy take the place of that 
liberality which the poor have always experienced from the 
family; but with the income I have assigned you, I trust, my 
dear Edward, you will feel yourself rich. .. . You may assure 
yourself and my dear Lizzie, that the pain I shall feel in 
quitting this dear place will no longer be remembered 
when I see you in possession of it. My attachment to it can, 
I think, only cease with my life; but if I am near enough to 
be your frequent daily visitor and within reach of the sight 
of you and your boys and Lizzie and her girls, I trust I shall 
be as happy, perhaps happier, than Iam now.... 


Your most sincere friend, 
C. K. 


Meanwhile, Francis Austen had made a good start in his 
profession. Going out to the East Indies, according to the 
custom of those days as a ‘volunteer,’ he became a 
midshipman, but remained one for four years only. 
Promotion—’that long thought of, dearly earned, and justly 
valued blessing’ — was bestowed upon him two years 
sooner than it fell to the lot of William Price in Mansfield 
Park, and he became a lieutenant at the age of seventeen — 
a sufficient testimony to that steadiness of character which 


distinguished him throughout the course of a very long life. 
As lieutenant he remained another year in the East Indies, 
and then returned to serve on the Home Station. The result 
of this last move was that in 1793, rather more than a year 
after the marriages of James and Edward, their parents had 
the delight of welcoming back a son, who, having quitted 
them as a boy not yet fifteen years old, reappeared as a 
young man and successful officer, of whom his family might 
be justly proud. 

Other events, grave and gay, were now happening at 
Steventon. Besides Eliza de Feuillide, who took refuge 
there with her young son while the clouds were gathering 
round her husband in France, the rectory had another 
visitor in the summer of 1792, in Jane Cooper, daughter of 
Mrs. Austen’s only sister, who came here after her father’s 
death. Dr. Cooper had set out in June with his son and 
daughter, and his neighbours, the Lybbe Powyses, on a tour 
to the Isle of Wight. The tour had important results for the 
young Coopers, as Edward became engaged to Caroline 
Lybbe Powys, and his sister to Captain Thomas Williams, 
R.N., whom she met at Ryde. Dr. Cooper, whose health had 
been the chief reason for the tour, did not long survive his 
return, dying at Sonning (of which he had been vicar since 
1784) on August 27. The date of his daughter’s wedding 
was already fixed, but had of course to be postponed. She 
went immediately to Steventon, and was married from the 
Rectory on December 11 of the same year. One happy 
result of this marriage was to provide an opening for the 
naval career of the youngest of the Austens, Charles, who 
was three years younger than Jane, and whom we last met 
in the nursery. As he was also five years junior to Francis, 
the latter must have quitted the Naval Academy some time 
before his brother entered it. Charles Austen was one of 
those happy mortals destined to be loved from childhood to 
old age by every one with whom they come in contact. How 
great a favourite he was at home is easily to be read 


between the lines of his sister’s letters; and when he died 
at the age of seventy-three as Admiral of the British Fleet 
in the Burmese waters, one who was with him wrote that 
‘his death was a great grief to the whole fleet — I know I 
cried bitterly when I found he was dead.’ The charming 
expression of countenance in the miniatures still existing of 
this youngest brother makes’ such feelings quite 
comprehensible. 

On leaving the Academy he served under his cousin’s 
husband, Captain Thomas Williams, and was fortunate 
enough to witness and take part in a most gallant action 
when, in June 1796, Captain Williams’s frigate, the 
Unicorn, gave chase to a French frigate, La Tribune, and, 
after a run of two hundred and ten miles, succeeded in 
capturing her. To Charles, at the age of seventeen, this 
must have been a very exciting experience; while to 
Captain Williams it brought the honour of knighthood. 

What with their visitors and their dances, and with a 
wedding to prepare for, life must have been gay enough for 
the Miss Austens during the autumn of 1792. Cassandra 
and Jane were now of an age to enjoy as much dancing as 
they could get: in fact, if Jane began dancing as early as 
she made Lydia Bennet begin, she may already have been 
going for a year or two to the monthly assemblies that 
Basingstoke (like every other town of any size) boasted of 
during the winter months. 

Unfortunately, we know very little of Jane’s personal 
history from 1792 to 1796. Most of her time would 
naturally be spent at home; but we catch an occasional 
glimpse of her, now dancing at Southampton, now 
travelling with Cassandra one hot summer’s day from 
London to stay with her brother Edward at Rowling (in 
1794), now visiting in Gloucestershire. 


Early in 1794 came the shock of the execution of the 
Comte de Feuillide; and Eliza, widowed and motherless, 


and with an invalid boy, must have become more of a 
serious care to her relations. Over the acquittal of her 
benefactor and godfather, Warren Hastings, there was but 
one feeling in the family. They all admired him as a high- 
minded patriot, a warm and disinterested friend, and a 
scholar whose approbation was an honour. The event 
inspired Henry Austen with more than his usual grandeur 
of language. ‘Permit me,’ he says (writing to Hastings) ‘to 
congratulate my country and myself as an Englishman; for 
right dear to every Englishman must it be to behold the 
issue of a combat where forms of judicature threatened to 
annihilate the essence of justice.’ 

One event of the deepest interest occurred during this 
period — namely, Cassandra’s engagement to Thomas 
Fowle (brother of Eliza Lloyd’s husband), which probably 
took place in 1795 when she was twenty-three years old. 
She had known him from childhood, as he was a pupil at 
Steventon Rectory in 1779. Mr. Fowle had taken Orders, 
and was at this time Rector of Allington in Wiltshire. An 
immediate marriage did not seem_ prudent, but 
advancement was hoped for from his kinsman, Lord 
Craven; and, as one of the livings in his gift was Ryton in 
Shropshire, it must have been to this place that Mrs. 
Austen alluded as the future home of Cassandra in the 
letter to her intended daughter-in-law, Mary Lloyd. At 
present, however, Lord Craven could only show his interest 
in Mr. Fowle by taking him out with him to the West Indies 
as Chaplain to his own regiment. 

Jane’s literary projects were now assuming a more 
definite shape, although the process of selection and 
elimination both in subjects and method was not yet 
finished. To this period belongs Elinor and Marianne, a first 
sketch for Sense and Sensibility, but written in letters. We 
know that it was read aloud, but no details have come down 
to us, and it is difficult to guess between whom the letters 
can have passed, for in the novel Elinor and Marianne are 


never parted, even for a single day. It seems therefore as if 
the alterations subsequently made must have been radical; 
and the difficulty and labour which such a complete 
transformation would involve make _ the _ author’s 
unfavourable judgment on her own earlier method of 
writing all the stronger. If she decided against using letters 
as a vehicle for story-telling in the future, it seems all the 
more probable that the only other instance of her use of 
this style was at least as early as the date we have now 
reached. 

The author of the Memoir yielded with reluctance to 
many solicitations asking him to include Lady Susan in his 
second edition; while he himself agreed with other critics 
that the work was ‘scarcely one on which a literary 
reputation could be founded.’ As aé_ stage in the 
development of the author it has great interest. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a story but a study. There is hardly any 
attempt at a plot, or at the grouping of various characters; 
such as exist are kept in the background, and serve chiefly 
to bring into bolder relief the one full-length, highly 
finished, wholly sinister figure which occupies the canvas, 
but which seems, with the completion of the study, to have 
disappeared entirely from the mind of its creator. It is 
equally remarkable that an inexperienced girl should have 
had independence and boldness enough to draw at full 
length a woman of the type of Lady Susan, and that, after 
she had done so, the purity of her imagination and the 
delicacy of her taste should have prevented her from ever 
repeating the experiment. 

But if Jane Austen never again wrote a story in letters, no 
one was ever more successful in using them for exhibitions 
of character. The letters of Lucy Steele, Mr. Collins, Isabella 
Thorpe, Lady Bertram, and Mary Musgrove are all 
masterpieces of unconscious humour — and some of the 
more serious letters are not far behind them. 


The extant letters of Jane herself begin in 1796, and will 
accompany us through the rest of the story. They are far 
the most important additions that can be made to the short 
history contained in the Memoir; and the little notices 
which we have given — it may have seemed with needless 
particularity — of her relations and neighbours have been 
given partly in order to enable the readers of her letters to 
follow the numerous personal allusions to be found in them. 
We must not, however, try to extract more out of the letters 
than they will yield. The bulk of them belong to the 
collection published by Lord Brabourne, and nearly the 
whole of this collection consists of letters from Jane to 
Cassandra. But the normal condition of the sisters’ lives 
was to be together — residing in one house, sleeping in one 
room. We can therefore only learn from this source what 
happened on the comparatively rare occasions when they 
were separated. Nor is this all, for a good deal of their 
correspondence is missing. Some of it is probably lost by 
accident; a great deal was certainly destroyed by 
Cassandra of set purpose. The Austens had a great hatred 
and dread of publicity. Cassandra felt this with especial 
force, and the memory of Jane was to her so sacred that to 
allow the gaze of strangers to dwell upon the actions or the 
feelings of so precious a being would have seemed to her 
nothing short of profanation. In her old age she became 
aware that Jane’s fame had not only survived but increased, 
and that a time might come when the public would wish to 
know more details of her life than had been given in the 
short memoir, written by Henry Austen, and prefixed to her 
posthumous works. Cassandra would not indeed be likely to 
think it possible that the letters themselves should be 
published, but they might be made use of as materials, and 
so she determined to do what must have been a great 
sacrifice, and burn all those which were specially dear to 
herself, feeling confident that the remainder would not be 
disturbed. The destroyed MSS. without doubt included 


much that would have been of particular value to the 
biographer. 

We must also remember that the correspondence was 
between sisters who knew, each of them, what the other 
was thinking, and could feel sure that nothing one might 
say would be misapprehended by the other; and the sort of 
freemasonry which results from such a situation adds to the 
difficulty of perfect comprehension by outsiders. Jane, too, 
was a mistress of subtle irony: the inveterate playfulness 
which is constantly cropping up in her books appears also 
in her letters. Secure of her correspondent, she could pass 
criticisms, impute motives, and imagine circumstances 
which would have been very far from her nature had she 
thought it possible that any less perfectly informed third 
person could see them. 

All our authorities agree in describing her as one of the 
most considerate and least censorious of mortals. ‘She was 
singularly free,’ says one of her nieces, ‘from the habit... 
of looking out for people’s foibles for her own amusement, 
or the entertainment of her hearers... . I do not suppose 
she ever in her life said a sharp thing.’ We may be sure, 
therefore, that when she seems to imply that her mother’s 
ailments were imaginary, or that Mrs. Knight’s generosity 
to Edward was insignificant, or that Mrs. Knight herself 
was about to contract a second marriage, she is no more 
serious than when she describes herself as having taken 
too much wine, as a hardened flirt, or as a selfish 
housekeeper ordering only those things which she herself 
preferred. 

We must therefore take the letters as they are, without 
expecting to find any expression of views on such important 
subjects as religion, politics, or literature — subjects which 
might better be discussed in conversation with Cassandra; 
and with these limitations in our minds we shall probably 
agree with Mr. A. C. Bradley, who does not find the letters 


disappointing because ‘the Jane Austen who wrote the 
novels is in them.’ 


CHAPTER VI. ROMANCE 
1795-1802 


Miss Mitford, in a paragraph showing some hostility to Jane 
Austen, tells us that her own mother spent her maiden life 
in the neighbourhood of the Austens and knew Jane as ‘the 
prettiest, silliest, most affected, husband-hunting butterfly 
she ever remembers.’ It is perhaps a sufficient answer to 
this attack if we remark that when Mrs. Mitford married 
and left her home Jane was barely ten years old, and that at 
a date two years later she was accused by a cousin of being 
‘prim.’ It is probable that on growing up she, like other 
girls, enjoyed admiration, and it is certain that she 
attracted a good deal of it; but she says so much to her 
elder sister and mentor about one particular flirtation that 
we may be sure that it was neither a serious nor a frequent 
occupation with her. 

In a letter written from Steventon, November 17, 1798, 
she mentions a visit from her friend Mrs. Lefroy, and adds 
that she had enough private conversation with her to hear 
all that was interesting, — 


which you will easily credit when I tell you that of her 
nephew she said nothing at all, and of her friend very little. 
She did not once mention the name of the former to me, 
and I was too proud to make any enquiries; but on my 
father’s afterwards asking where he was, I learnt that he 
was gone back to London in his way to Ireland, where he is 
called to the Bar and means to practise. 

She showed me a letter which she had received from her 
friend a few weeks ago (in answer to one written by her to 
recommend a nephew of Mrs. Russell to his notice at 
Cambridge) towards the end of which was a sentence to 
this effect: ‘I am very sorry to hear of Mrs. Austen’s illness. 


It would give me particular pleasure to have an opportunity 
of improving my acquaintance with that family with a hope 
of creating to myself a nearer interest. But at present I 
cannot indulge any expectation of it.’ This is rational 
enough; there is less love and more sense in it than 
sometimes appeared before, and I am very well satisfied. It 
will all go on exceedingly well, and decline away in a very 
reasonable manner. There seems no likelihood of his 
coming into Hampshire this Christmas, and it is therefore 
most probable that our indifference will soon be mutual, 
unless his regard, which appeared to spring from knowing 
nothing of me at first, is best supported by never seeing 
me. 

Mrs. Lefroy’s ‘friend,’ though Jane was interested to hear 
of him, had evidently not touched her heart, and we should 
know nothing more of him if it were not for a letter of hers 
to her brother Frank, written more than fourteen years 
afterwards, and published in the Sailor Brothers. 

I wonder whether you happened to see Mr. Blackall’s 
marriage in the papers last January. We did. He was 
married at Clifton to a Miss Lewis, whose father had been 
late of Antigua. I should very much like to know what sort 
of a woman she is. He was a piece of perfection — noisy 
perfection — himself, which I always recollect with regard. 
We had noticed a few months before his succeeding to a 
College living, the very living which we recollected his 
talking of, and wishing for; an exceeding good one, Great 
Cadbury in Somersetshire. I could wish Miss Lewis to be of 
a silent turn and rather ignorant, but naturally intelligent 
and wishing to learn, fond of cold veal pies, green tea in the 
afternoon, and a green window-blind at night. 

North Cadbury is an Emmanuel College living, and Mr. 
Blackall was a Fellow of that society, who, after the fashion 
of the times, had waited long for his living and his wife. 
Jane had known him well and liked him much, though with 
sufficient detachment to remember and to criticise his 


demonstrative manners, his love of instructing others, and 
other little peculiarities. The ‘friend’ of 1798 must have 
been a young Cambridge don; and she was not likely to 
have had an opportunity of knowing individually more than 
one of that limited community, who did not naturally come 
in the Austens’ way. It seems obvious to link the two 
allusions together; and if this is correct, we have identified 
one of the admirers of our heroine. 


More serious — but not very serious — was the 
attachment between her and Mrs. Lefroy’s nephew, Tom 
Lefroy, afterwards Chief Justice of Ireland, which is 
mentioned somewhat cautiously in the Memoir, and the end 
of which is alluded to in the letter already quoted. 

The young people became acquainted in the winter of 
1795-6, and took to each other from the first. In a lively 
letter to Cassandra on January 9, 1796, Jane describes a 
ball at Manydown: — 

Mr. H[eathcote] began with Elizabeth, and afterwards 
danced with her again; but they do not know how to be 
particular. I flatter myself, however, that they will profit by 
the three successive lessons which I have given them. 

You scold me so much in the nice long letter which I have 
this moment received from you, that I am almost afraid to 
tell you how my Irish friend and I behaved. Imagine to 
yourself everything most profligate and shocking in the way 
of dancing and sitting down together. I can expose myself, 
however, only once more, because he leaves the country 
soon after next Friday, on which day we are to have a dance 
at Ashe after all. He is a very gentlemanlike, good-looking, 
pleasant young man, I assure you. But as to our having ever 
met, except at the three last balls, I cannot say much; for 
he is so excessively laughed at about me at Ashe, that he is 
ashamed of coming to Steventon, and ran away when we 
called on Mrs. Lefroy a few days ago. ... After I had 
written the above, we received a visit from Mr. Tom Lefroy 


and his cousin George. The latter is really very well- 
behaved now; and as to the other, he has but one fault, 
which time will I trust entirely remove; it is that his 
morning coat is a great deal too light. He is a very great 
admirer of Tom Jones, and therefore wears the same 
coloured clothes, I imagine, which he did when he was 
wounded. 

A few days later she is writing again: — 

Our party to Ashe to-morrow night will consist of Edward 
Cooper, James (for a ball is nothing without him), Buller, 
who is now staying with us, and I. I look forward with great 
impatience to it, as I rather expect to receive an offer from 
my friend in the course of the evening. I shall refuse him, 
however, unless he promises to give away his white coat. 

Friday. — At length the day is come on which I am to flirt 
my last with Tom Lefroy, and when you receive this it will 
be over. My tears flow as I write at the melancholy idea. 

Truly the ‘prim’ little girl of twelve had made 
considerable progress by the time she was_ twenty! 
Unfortunately, there is no further letter to tell us whether 
Tom made the expected proposal or not; but it is pretty 
certain that he did not, and indeed there is a good deal of 
doubt whether it was really expected. Possibly lack of 
means prevented its ever being a serious matter on his 
side. They can never have met again on the same intimate 
terms. If he visited Ashe at all in 1798, the conditions must 
have been different, for he was by that time tacitly engaged 
to the lady whom he married in March 1799. Tom Lefroy 
accordingly disappears from Jane’s life, though he never 
forgot her till his death at the age of ninety. When he was 
an old man he told a young relation that ‘he had been in 
love with Jane Austen, but it was a boy’s love.’ 

As for Jane’s feelings, the opinion in the family seems to 
have been that it was a disappointment, but not a severe 
one. Had it been severe, either Jane would not have joked 
about it, or Cassandra would have destroyed the letters. 


But the day of Jane’s one real romance was still to come: 
a romance which probably affected the flow of her spirits, 
and helped to disincline her for literary composition, for 
some time after its occurrence. In this case, as in the other, 
the author of the Memoir was rather reticent; but shortly 
after its publication his sister, Caroline Austen, was 
induced to put down in writing the facts as she knew them. 
No one could be better qualified to do this, for she was a 
person of great ability, and endowed with a wonderfully 
accurate and retentive memory. It will be seen also that she 
has the unimpeachable authority of Cassandra to support 
her; we can therefore feel confidence in the truth of the 
story, although date, place, and even the name of the 
gentleman are missing. 

Caroline Austen’s account is as follows: — 

All that I know is this. At Newtown, Aunt Cassandra was 
staying with us [i.e. with the writer and her mother, Mrs. 
James Austen] when we made acquaintance with a certain 
Mr. H. E., of the Engineers. He was very pleasing and very 
good-looking. My aunt was very much struck with him, and 
I was struck by her commendation; she so rarely admired 
strangers. Afterwards, at another time — I do not 
remember exactly when — she spoke of him as of one so 
unusually gifted with all that was agreeable, and said that 
he reminded her strongly of a gentleman whom they had 
met one summer when they were by the sea — I think she 
said in Devonshire; I don’t think she named the place, and I 
am sure she did not say Lyme, for that I should have 
remembered — that he seemed greatly attracted by my 
Aunt Jane — I suppose it was an intercourse of some weeks 
— and that when they had to part (I imagine he was a 
visitor also, but his family might have lived near) he was 
urgent to know where they would be the next summer, 
implying or perhaps saying that he should be there also, 
wherever it might be. I can only say that the impression left 
on Aunt Cassandra was that he had fallen in love with her 


sister, and was quite in earnest. Soon afterwards they 
heard of his death. Mr. H. E. also died of a sudden illness 
soon after we had seen him at Newtown, and I suppose it 
was that coincidence of early death that led my aunt to 
speak of him — the unknown — at all. I am sure she 
thought he was worthy of her sister, from the way in which 
she recalled his memory, and also that she did not doubt, 
either, that he would have been a successful suitor. 

This short history contains all the facts that are known. 
The rest must be left to imagination; but of two things we 
may be sure: the man whom Cassandra deemed worthy of 
her sister can have been no ordinary person, and the 
similarity in the ending of romance in the case of both 
sisters must have added a strong link of sympathy to the 
chain of love which bound their lives together. 

A story is given in the Reminiscences of Sir Francis H. 
Doyle, to the effect that Mr. Austen, accompanied by 
Cassandra and Jane, took advantage of the Peace of 
Amiens, in 1802, to undertake a foreign tour. Whilst in 
Switzerland, they fell in with a young naval officer, who 
speedily became attached to Jane. His love was returned, 
and all seemed to be going smoothly. The party were 
making for Chamonix; but while the Austens kept to such 
high road as there was, their friend was to make his way 
thither over the mountains. The Austens reached Chamonix 
safely, but their friend never arrived, and at last news came 
that he had over-tired himself and died of brain fever on 
the way. The Austens returned to England, and Jane 
resumed her ordinary life, never referring to her 
adventures abroad. This story is given on the authority of a 
Miss Ursula Mayow, who heard it thirty or forty years later 
from a niece of Jane Austen’s. Who this niece was we do not 
know, but she cannot have been either of the two who were 
grown up before their aunt’s death, for they knew nothing 
of any such journey. As it stands, the story is impossible for 
many reasons. We give three: — 


1. Such an important and unusual event as a tour in 
Switzerland could not have taken place without leaving 
traces behind, and there is no shadow of a tradition of it 
remaining in the family. 

2. They could not possibly have afforded it. George 
Austen had given up his living, and was hoping to have 
£600 a year as a maximum for the family party of four 
persons, and they had just had the expense of setting up 
house in Bath. 

3. We can almost prove an alibi. We know that they were 
at Dawlish in the year of the Peace of Amiens, and they 
certainly could not have made another lengthened absence. 

The story, however, is interesting, for it fits in (so far as 
its main theme is concerned) with the authentic account 
given above of Jane’s romance in the west, although the 
setting is completely different. It is quite possible that the 
fiction originated in an incorrect account — mis-heard or 
mis-repeated — of the true tale, mixed up with the fact 
(mentioned below) that the Henry Austens went abroad at 
this time. 

One more incident shall be narrated: an incident which, 
though full of discomfort and inconvenience for the actors, 
yet lacks the note of tragedy contained in the last. It rests 
on the same excellent authority, with the additional 
safeguard that Caroline Austen’s own mother must have 
known the circumstances exactly. The story is as follows: — 

In November 1802 Cassandra and Jane came from Bath 
to pay a visit to their old home — then in the possession of 
their eldest brother James and his wife Mary. In the course 
of it, they went to spend a few days with some old friends 
in the neighbourhood. On the morning of Friday, December 
3, they suddenly reappeared — their friends having driven 
them back — at an unlooked-for moment. All got out, and to 
Mrs. James Austen’s surprise a tender scene of embraces 
and tears and distressing farewells took place in the hall. 
No sooner had the carriage disappeared than Cassandra 


and Jane, without offering any explanation, turned to her 
and said that they must at once go back to Bath — the very 
next day — it was absolutely necessary, and (as an escort 
for young ladies travelling by coach was also necessary) 
their brother James must take them — although Saturday 
was a day on which it was most inconvenient for a single- 
handed rector to go far from his parish; for he could not 
return till Monday, and there was hardly any time to 
provide for his Sunday duty. But Cassandra and Jane, in a 
manner very unlike their usual considerate selves, refused 
to remain till Monday, nor would they give any reason for 
this refusal. James was therefore obliged to yield and to go 
with them to Bath. In course of time the mystery was 
solved. One of the family with whom they had been staying 
had made Jane an offer of marriage, which she accepted — 
only to repent of her action deeply before many hours had 
passed. Her niece Caroline’s remarks are as follows: — 

I conjecture that the advantages he could offer, and her 
gratitude for his love, and her long friendship with his 
family, induced my aunt to decide that she would marry him 
when he should ask her, but that having accepted him she 
found she was miserable. To be sure, she should not have 
said ‘Yes’ overnight; but I have always respected her for 
her courage in cancelling that ‘Yes’ the next morning; all 
worldly advantages would have been to her, and she was of 
an age to know this quite well (she was nearly twenty- 
seven). My aunts had very small fortunes; and on their 
father’s death, they and their mother would be, they were 
aware, but poorly off. I believe most young women so 
circumstanced would have gone on trusting to love after 
marriage. 

If this event occurred after the more romantic incident in 
the west of England it is possible that Jane had hardly as 
yet regained her wonted balance of mind and calmness of 
judgment. We have no further tale of the sort to tell. As 
time went on, she acquiesced cheerfully in the gradual 


disappearance of youth. She did not eschew balls, but was 
indifferent whether she was asked to dance or not: ‘It was 
the same room in which we danced fifteen years ago; I 
thought it all over, and in spite of the shame of being so 
much older, felt with thankfulness that I was quite as happy 
now as then. .. . You will not expect to hear that J was 
asked to dance, but I was.’ 

She was to spend the remainder of her life in the centre 
of family interests, and by degrees to become engrossed in 
the exciting business of authorship. She could afford to 
laugh at the suggestion that she should marry the Rector of 
Chawton, and promise to do so, whatever his reluctance or 
her own. She retained to the end her freshness and 
humour, her sympathy with the young: ‘We do not grow 
older, of course,’ she says in one of her latest letters; and it 
is evident that this was the impression left with the rising 
generation of nephews and nieces from their intercourse 
with her. 


CHAPTER VII. AUTHORSHIP AND 
CORRES PONDENCE 


1796-1798 


The appearance of Jane Austen’s name among the list of 
subscribers to Madame d’Arblay’s Camilla, in 1796, marks 
the beginning of her literary career. Her father must have 
paid the necessary subscription for her: and he probably 
did so believing that his daughter’s talent deserved 
encouragement. Jane’s cousins, the Cookes of Bookham, 
were some of Madame d’Arblay’s closest friends while the 
latter was living in that neighbourhood, from 1793 to 1797, 
and it is quite likely that they were active in getting 
subscribers. One likes to think that — as Miss Hill has 
suggested — Jane may have met Madame d’Arblay when 
paying a visit to Bookham. 

Jane was destined to have two periods of active 
authorship: periods of unequal length, and divided from 
each other by eight or ten nearly barren years. This 
unfruitful time has been accounted for in several different 
ways: as arising from _ personal griefs, literary 
disappointment, or want of a_ settled home. These 
disturbing causes all existed, and it is probable that each 
contributed its share to her unwillingness to write; but at 
present she enjoyed hope and happiness, the vigour and 
cheerfulness of youth among congenial companions, and a 
home as yet unvisited by any acute sorrows. 

No precise date has been assigned to the writing of 
Flinor and Marianne; but after the completion of that 
sketch her time has been fully mapped out as follows: — 

First Impressions (original of Pride and Prejudice), begun 
October 1796, ended August 1797. 

Sense and Sensibility, begun November 1797. 


Northanger Abbey (probably called Susan), written in 
1797 and 1798. 

It has been usual to dwell on the precocity of intellect 
shown in the composition of the first two of these works by 
a young and inexperienced girl, and no doubt there is much 
justice in the observation; but we venture to think that it is 
in Northanger Abbey that we get the best example of what 
she could produce at the age of three- or four-and-twenty. 
In the two others, the revision they underwent before 
publication was so complete that it is impossible now to 
separate the earlier from the later work; whereas in 
Northanger Abbey, while there is good evidence from the 
author’s preface of a careful preparation for the press 
before she sold it in 1803, there is no mention of any 
radical alteration at a subsequent date. On the contrary, 
she apologises for what may seem old-fashioned in the 
social arrangements of the story by alleging the length of 
time that had elapsed since its completion. There is internal 
evidence to the same effect: she has not quite shaken off 
the tendency to satirise contemporary extravagances; and 
it is not until several chapters are past that she settles 
herself down to any serious creation of characters. The 
superiority also in interest and fun of the first volume over 
the second, though no doubt inherent in the scheme of the 
story, is a defect which she would hardly have tolerated at a 
later date. Nevertheless, we think her admirers may be 
satisfied with this example of her youthful style. The charm 
with which she manages to invest a simple ingenuous girl 
like Catherine, the brightness of Henry Tilney — even the 
shallowness of Isabella and the boorishness of John Thorpe 
— are things we part from with regret. And in parting with 
our friends at the end of one of her novels, we part with 
them for good and all; they never re-appear in another 
shape elsewhere; even Mrs. Allen and Lady Bertram are by 
no means the same. 


It seems to have been only a happy accident (though no 
doubt an accident very likely to occur) which prevented 
First Impressions from appearing in its immature shape. 

George Austen was ready, and indeed anxious, that his 
daughter’s work should be published; and when she had 
finished the story in August 1797, he took steps to find a 
publisher. Years afterwards (probably in 1836), at the sale 
of the effects of Mr. Cadell, the famous London publisher, 
the following letter was purchased by a connexion of the 
family: — 

Sir, — I have in my possession a manuscript novel, 
comprising 3 vols., about the length of Miss Burney’s 
Fvelina. As I am well aware of what consequence it is that a 
work of this sort sh* make its first appearance under a 
respectable name, I apply to you. I shall be much obliged, 
therefore, if you will inform me whether you choose to be 
concerned in it, what will be the expense of publishing it at 
the author’s risk, and what you will venture to advance for 
the property of it, if on perusal it is approved of. Should you 
give any encouragement, I will send you the work. 


Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 
George Austen. 


Steventon, near Overton, Hants.: 
November 1, 1797. 


This proposal, we are told, was declined by return of 
post. 

The earliest of Jane’s letters which have survived date 
from the year 1796. They begin at Steventon in the middle 
of their winter engagements, and when Tom Lefroy was in 
the foreground. 

Steventon: Saturday [January 9, 1796]. 

In the first place, I hope you will live twenty-three years 
longer. Mr. Tom Lefroy’s birthday was yesterday, so that 


you are very near of an age. 

After this necessary preamble I shall proceed to inform 
you that we had an exceeding good ball last night, and that 
I was very much disappointed at not seeing Charles Fowle 
of the party, as I had previously heard of his being invited. 


We were so terrible good as to take James in our 
carriage, though there were three of us before; but indeed 
he deserves encouragement for the very’ great 
improvement which has lately taken place in his dancing. 
Miss Heathcote is pretty, but not near so handsome as I 
expected. 


Henry is still hankering after the Regulars, and as his 
project of purchasing the adjutancy of the Oxfordshire is 
now over, he has got a scheme in his head about getting a 
lieutenancy and adjutancy in the 86th, a new-raised 
regiment, which he fancies will be ordered to the Cape of 
Good Hope. I heartily hope that he will, as usual, be 
disappointed in this scheme. 

Steventon: Thursday [January 14, 1796]. 

I am very much flattered by your commendation of my 
last letter, for I write only for fame, and without any view to 
pecuniary emolument. 

Tell Mary that I make over Mr. Heartley and all his estate 
to her for her sole use and benefit in future, and not only 
him, but all my other admirers into the bargain wherever 
she can find them, even the kiss which C. Powlett wanted to 
give me, as I mean to confine myself in future to Mr. Tom 
Lefroy, for whom I don’t care sixpence. Assure her also as a 
last and indubitable proof of Warren’s indifference to me, 
that he actually drew that gentleman’s picture for me, and 
delivered it to me without a sigh. 

The next batch of letters date from a visit paid by Jane, in 
August 1796, to Rowling, the Kent home of her brother 
Edward. She seems to have experienced a difficulty in 


finding an escort for her return journey. Henry kept 
changing his plans; and Frank, the sailor, was liable to be 
sent for at a day’s notice. She had evidently been studying 
her copy of Camilla. 

Cork Street: Tuesday morn [August 1796]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Here I am once more in this scene 
of dissipation and vice, and I begin already to find my 
morals corrupted. We reached Staines yesterday, I do not 
[know] when, without suffering so much from the heat as I 
had hoped to do. We set off again this morning at seven 
o’clock, and had a very pleasant drive, as the morning was 
cloudy and perfectly cool. I came all the way in the chaise 
from Hartford Bridge. 

Edward and Frank are both gone out to seek their 
fortunes; the latter is to return soon and help us seek ours. 
The former we shall never see again. We are to be at 
Astley’s to-night, which I am glad of. Edward has heard 
from Henry this morning. He has not been at the races at 
all, unless his driving Miss Pearson over to Rowling one day 
can be so called. We shall find him there on Thursday. 

I hope you are all alive after our melancholy parting 
yesterday, and that you pursued your intended avocation 
with success. God bless you! I must leave off, for we are 
going out. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Everybody’s love. 

Rowling: Thursday [September 1, 1796]. 

My dearest Cassandra, — The letter which I have this 
moment received from you has diverted me beyond 
moderation. I could die of laughter at it, as they used to say 
at school. You are indeed the finest comic writer of the 
present age. 


I am sorry that you found such a conciseness in the 
strains of my first letter. I must endeavour to make you 
amends for it, when we meet, by some elaborate details, 
which I shall shortly begin composing. 

Our men had but indifferent weather for their visit to 
Godmersham, for it rained great part of the way there and 
all the way back. They found Mrs. Knight remarkably well 
and in very good spirits. It is imagined that she will shortly 
be married again. I have taken little George once in my 
arms since I have been here, which I thought very kind. 


To-morrow I shall be just like Camilla in Mr. Dubster’s 
summer-house; for my Lionel will have taken away the 
ladder by which I came here, or at least by which I 
intended to get away, and here I must stay till his return. 
My situation, however, is somewhat preferable to hers, for I 
am very happy here, though I should be glad to get home 
by the end of the month. I have no idea that Miss Pearson 
will return with me. 

What a fine fellow Charles is, to deceive us into writing 
two letters to him at Cork! I admire his ingenuity extremely, 
especially as he is so great a gainer by it. 


I am glad to hear so good an account of Mr. Charde, and 
only fear that my long absence may occasion his relapse. I 
practise every day as much as I can — I wish it were more 
for his sake.... 

Frank has turned a very nice little butter-churn for 
Fanny. I do not believe that any of the party were aware of 
the valuables they had left behind; nor can I hear anything 
of Anna’s gloves. Indeed I have not enquired at all about 
them hitherto. 

We are very busy making Edward’s shirts, and I am 
proud to say that I am the neatest worker of the party. 

Rowling: Monday [September 5, 1796]. 


My dear Cassandra, — I shall be extremely anxious to 
hear the event of your ball, and shall hope to receive so 
long and minute an account of every particular that I shall 
be tired of reading it... .I hope John Lovett’s accident will 
not prevent his attending the ball, as you will otherwise be 
obliged to dance with Mr. Tincton the whole evening. Let 
me know how J. Harwood deports himself without the Miss 
Biggs, and which of the Marys will carry the day with my 
brother James. 

We were at a ball on Saturday, I assure you. We dined at 
Goodnestone, and in the evening danced two country- 
dances and the Boulangeries. I opened the ball with 
Edward Bridges; the other couples were Lewis Cage and 
Harriet, Frank and Louisa, Fanny and George. Elizabeth 
played one country-dance, Lady Bridges the other, which 
she made Henry dance with her, and Miss Finch played the 
Boulangeries. 

In reading over the last three or four lines, I am aware of 
my having expressed myself in so doubtful a manner that, if 
I did not tell you to the contrary, you might imagine it was 
Lady Bridges who made Henry dance with her at the same 
time that she was playing, which, if not impossible, must 
appear a very improbable event to you. But it was Elizabeth 
who danced. We supped there and walked home at night 
under the shade of two umbrellas. 


We have just got some venison from Godmersham, which 
the two Mr. Harveys are to devour to-morrow, and on 
Friday or Saturday the Goodnestone people are to finish 
their scraps. Henry went away on Friday, as he purposed, 
without fayl. You will hear from him soon, I imagine, as he 
talked of writing to Steventon shortly. Mr. Richard Harvey 
is going to be married; but as it is a great secret, and only 
known to half the neighbourhood, you must not mention it. 
The lady’s name is Musgrave. 


Pray remember me to everybody who does not enquire 
after me; those who do, remember me without bidding. 
Give my love to Mary Harrison, and tell her I wish, 
whenever she is attached to a young man, some 
respectable Dr. Marchmont may keep them apart for five 
volumes. 

Rowling: Thursday [September 15, 1796]. 

At Nackington we met Lady Sondes’ picture over the 
mantelpiece in the dining-room, and the pictures of her 
three children in an ante-room, besides Mr. Scott, Miss 
Fletcher, Mr. Toke, Mr. J. Toke, and the Archdeacon Lynch. 
Miss Fletcher and I were very thick, but I am the thinnest 
of the two. She wore her purple muslin, which is pretty 
enough, though it does not become her complexion. There 
are two traits in her character which are pleasing — 
namely, she admires Camilla, and drinks no cream in her 
tea. If you should ever see Lucy, you may tell her that I 
scolded Miss Fletcher for her negligence in writing, as she 
desired me to do, but without being able to bring her to any 
proper sense of shame — that Miss Fletcher says in her 
defence, that as everybody whom Lucy knew when she was 
in Canterbury has now left it, she has nothing at all to write 
to her about. By everybody, I suppose Miss Fletcher means 
that a new set of officers have arrived there. But this is a 
note of my own. 


So His Royal Highness Sir Thomas Williams has at length 
sailed; the papers say ‘on a cruise.’ But I hope they are 
gone to Cork, or I shall have written in vain. Give my love 
to Jane, as she arrived at Steventon yesterday, I dare say. 


Edward and Frank went out yesterday very early in a 
couple of shooting jackets, and came home like a couple of 
bad shots, for they killed nothing at all. They are out again 
to-day, and are not yet returned. Delightful sport! They are 


just come home, Edward with his two brace, Frank with his 
two and a half. What amiable young men! 

Rowling: Sunday [September 18, 1796]. 

This morning has been spent in doubt and deliberation, 
in forming plans and removing difficulties, for it ushered in 
the day with an event which I had not intended should take 
place so soon by a week. Frank has _ received his 
appointment on board the Captain John Gore commanded 
by the Triton and will therefore be obliged to be in town on 
Wednesday; and though I have every disposition in the 
world to accompany him on that day, I cannot go on the 
uncertainty of the Pearsons being at home, as I should not 
have a place to go to in case they were from home. 

My father will be so good as to fetch home his prodigal 
daughter from town, I hope, unless he wishes me to walk 
the hospitals, enter at the Temple, or mount guard at St. 
James’. It will hardly be in Frank’s power to take me home 
— nay, it certainly will not. I shall write again as soon as I 
get to Greenwich. 


I am very glad that the idea of returning with Frank 
occurred to me; for as to Henry’s coming into Kent again, 
the time of its taking place is so very uncertain that I 
should be waiting for dead men’s shoes. I had once 
determined to go with Frank to-morrow and take my 
chance, &c., but they dissuaded me from so rash a step, as 
I really think on consideration it would have been; for if the 
Pearsons were not at home, I should inevitably fall a 
sacrifice to the arts of some fat woman who would make me 
drunk with small beer. 

In some way or other, Jane managed to reach Steventon, 
and at once set to work on First Impressions. From that 
point the letters cease for two years — namely, till October 
1798. Several family events occurred during the interval. In 
January 1797 came the wedding of James Austen and Mary 
Lloyd. Owing to the friendship which had long existed 


between the Austens and the Lloyds, this marriage gave 
great pleasure at Steventon, and Eliza de Feuillide remarks 
on it as follows: — 

James has chosen a second wife in the person of Miss 
Mary Lloyd, who is not either rich or handsome, but very 
sensible and good humoured. ... Jane seems much pleased 
with the match, and it is natural she should, having long 
known and liked the lady. 

Not long after this happy event, the rectory at Steventon 
was plunged into deep grief, for news came _ that 
Cassandra’s intended husband, Thomas Fowle, who was 
expected home from St. Domingo in a few weeks, had died 
in February of yellow fever. Our chief informant is again 
Eliza de Feuillide, who writes on May 3: — 

This is a very severe stroke to the whole family, and 
particularly to poor Cassandra, for whom I feel more than I 
can express. Indeed I am most sincerely grieved at this 
event, and the pain which it must occasion our worthy 
relations. Jane says that her sister behaves with a degree of 
resolution and propriety which no common mind could 
evince in so trying a situation. 

His kinsman, Lord Craven, who had taken him out as 
chaplain to his regiment, said afterwards that, had he 
known of his engagement, he would not have allowed him 
to go to so dangerous a climate. 


After such a blow as this, Jane was hardly likely to leave 
Cassandra, and the absence of letters at this time is easily 
understood. In November of this same year, Mrs. Austen, 
whose health was not good determined to go to Bath with 
her daughters. The route from Steventon was by Andover 
and Devizes, one night being usually spent at the latter 
place. Mrs. Austen’s brother, Mr. Leigh Perrot, was a 
regular visitor to Bath, and there is every reason to 
suppose that Jane had already visited the Leigh Perrots or 
the Coopers, or both, at this still fashionable resort, whose 


place was only gradually being usurped by Brighton. Owing 
to the absence of contemporary letters our knowledge of 
her stay there in 1797 is chiefly derived from reminiscences 
in later correspondence. Thus in May 1799, when visiting 
Bath again, Jane remarks that it rained almost all the way 
from Devizes; ‘and our first view of Bath has been just as 
gloomy as it was last November twelve-month.’ We may 
therefore imagine them ‘entering Bath on a wet afternoon’ 
— like Lady Russell, in Persuasion—’and driving through 
the long course of streets . . . amidst the dash of other 
carriages, the heavy rumble of carts and drays, the bawling 
of newsmen, muffin-men and milkmen, and the ceaseless 
clink of pattens.’ The Austens probably stayed with the 
Perrots at their house, No. 1 Paragon Buildings. 

Writing in April 1805, Jane describes a visit to a riding- 
school, and says: ‘Seven years and four months ago we 
went to the same riding-house to see Miss Lefroy’s 
performance. What a different set are we now moving in!’ 
It would be interesting to know in what way the set 
differed, whether in kind or only in the individuals 
composing it. In this earlier visit Jane was likely to have 
seen plenty of company, as the Leigh Perrots had a large 
acquaintance. The Austens stayed at Bath into December, 
for Elizabeth de Feuillide mentions, on December 11, that 
she had heard very lately from Jane, ‘who is still at Bath 
with her mother and sister. Mr. Hampson, whom I saw 
yesterday ... told me he had heard Cassandra was going to 
be married, but Jane says not a word of it.’ When we think 
of Jane’s silence, and still more of Cassandra’s recent grief, 
we may Safely discredit this extremely improbable rumour. 

On returning home for Christmas, they received a piece 
of news which, even if it did not come entirely as a 
surprise, can hardly have given unmixed pleasure. This was 
the engagement of Henry Austen to his cousin, Eliza de 
Feuillide — his senior by some ten years. Intended 
originally for the Church, Henry Austen had abandoned the 


idea of taking Orders, and had joined the Oxford Militia as 
lieutenant, in 1793, becoming adjutant and captain four 
years later. Though he was endowed with many attractive 
gifts there was a certain infirmity of purpose in his 
character that was hardly likely to be remedied by a 
marriage to his very pleasure-loving cousin. 

In default of Eliza’s letter on the occasion to her uncle, 
we may quote that which she wrote to Warren Hastings: — 

Dear Sir, — As I flatter myself you still take an interest in 
my welfare, I think it incumbent on me to acquaint you with 
a circumstance by which it must be materially influenced. I 
have consented to an Union with my Cousin, Captain 
Austen, who has the honour of being known to you. He has 
been for some time in Possession of a comfortable income, 
and the excellence of his Heart, Temper and 
Understanding, together with steady attachment to me, his 
Affection for my little Boy, and disinterested concurrence in 
the disposal of my Property in favour of this latter, have at 
length induced me to an acquiescence which I have 
withheld for more than two years. Need I say, my dear Sir, 
that I most earnestly wish for your approbation on this 
occasion, and that it is with the sincerest attachment I shall 
ever remain 


Your much obliged 
and affectionate God-daughter, 
Elizabeth de Feuillide. 


I beg leave to present my affectionate compliments to 
Mrs. Hastings. 
December 26, 1797. 


Neither side wished for a long engagement, and they 
were married on December 31. Henry continued with the 
Militia regiment probably till the Peace of 1802. By 1804 he 
had joined a brother Militia officer of the name of Maunde, 


and set up as banker and army agent, with offices in 
Albany, Piccadilly; removing in or before 1808 to 10 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Poor little Hastings de 
Feuillide became subject to epilepsy, and died on October 
9, 1801, while the Henry Austens were living in Upper 
Berkeley Street. 

During the first half of 1798, Jane, fresh from her late 
visit to Bath, was able to devote some happy months of 
unbroken leisure to writing the first draft of the book 
known to us as Northanger Abbey; but her comedy was 
once more interrupted by one of the tragedies of real life. 
On August 9 occurred the death of her cousin, Lady 
Williams (Jane Cooper): while she was driving herself in a 
whiskey, a dray-horse ran away and drove against the 
chaise. She was thrown out and killed on the spot: ‘never 
spoke again,’ so Mrs. Lybbe Powys records the news on 
August 14. Jane Williams had been married from Steventon 
Rectory, and had been, both before and after that event, so 
frequent a visitor there that her death must have been 
severely felt by the Austens — especially by the daughters 
of the family, her friends and contemporaries. 


CHAPTER VIII. GODMERSHAM AND 
STEVENTON 


1798-1799 


Some change after this shock must have been desirable; 
and at the end of the same month Mr. and Mrs. Austen, 
with Cassandra and Jane, started on a visit to the Edward 
Austens — no longer at Rowling but at Godmersham, 
which, by the generosity of Mrs. Knight, was now become 
their residence. Edward would naturally wish for a visit 
from his parents and sisters in his new and beautiful home. 
We know very little of Jane’s doings there, except that she 
attended a ball at Ashford; but, on her parting from 
Cassandra (who was left behind) and returning to 
Steventon with her father and mother, we find ourselves 
fortunately in the company of the letters once more. Mrs. 
Austen was at this time in poor health, and Jane evidently 
felt the responsibility of taking charge of her in 
Cassandra’s absence. 

‘Bull and George,’ Dartford: Wednesday [October 24, 
1798]. 

My dear Cassandra, — You have already heard from 
Daniel, I conclude, in what excellent time we reached and 
quitted Sittingbourne, and how very well my mother bore 
her journey thither. I am now able to send you a 
continuation of the same good account of her. She was very 
little fatigued on her arrival at this place, has been 
refreshed by a comfortable dinner, and now seems quite 
stout. It wanted five minutes of twelve when we left 
Sittingbourne, from whence we had a famous pair of 
horses, which took us to Rochester in an hour and a 
quarter; the postboy seemed determined to show my 


mother that Kentish drivers were not always tedious, and 
really drove as fast as Cax. 

Our next stage was not quite so expeditiously performed; 
the load was heavy and our horses very indifferent. 
However, we were in such good time, and my mother bore 
her journey so well, that expedition was of little importance 
to us; and as it was, we were very little more than two 
hours and a half coming hither, and it was scarcely past 
four when we stopped at the inn. 


I should have begun my letter soon after our arrival but 
for a little adventure which prevented me. After we had 
been here a quarter of an hour it was discovered that my 
writing and dressing boxes had been by accident put into a 
Chaise which was just packing off as we came in, and were 
driven away towards Gravesend in their way to the West 
Indies. No part of my property could have been such a prize 
before, for in my writing box was all my worldly wealth, £7, 
and my dear Harry’s deputation. Mr. Nottley immediately 
despatched a man and horse after the chaise, and in half an 
hour’s time I had the pleasure of being as rich as ever; they 
were got about two or three miles off. 

My day’s journey has been pleasanter in every respect 
than I expected. I have been very little crowded and by no 
means unhappy. Your watchfulness with regard to the 
weather on our accounts was very kind and very effectual. 
We had one heavy shower on leaving Sittingbourne, but 
afterwards the clouds cleared away, and we had a very 
bright chrystal afternoon. 

My father is now reading the Midnight Bell which he has 
got from the library, and mother sitting by the fire. Our 
route to-morrow is not determined. We have none of us 
much inclination for London, and if Mr. Nottley will give us 
leave, I think we shall go to Staines through Croydon and 
Kingston, which will be much pleasanter than any other 


way; but he is decidedly for Clapham and Battersea. God 
bless you all! 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


I flatter myself that itty Dordy will not forget me at least 
under a week. Kiss him for me. 

Steventon: Saturday [October 27, 1798]. 

We arrived here yesterday between four and five, but I 
cannot send you quite so triumphant an account of our last 
day’s journey as of the first and second. Soon after I had 
finished my letter from Staines, my mother began to suffer 
from the exercise or fatigue of travelling, and she was a 
good deal indisposed. 


James called on us just as we were going to tea, and my 
mother was well enough to talk very cheerfully to him 
before she went to bed. .. . They [James and Mary] were to 
have dined here to-day, but the weather is too bad. I have 
had the pleasure of hearing that Martha is with them. 
James fetched her from Ibthorp on Thursday, and she will 
stay with them till she removes to Kintbury. 

I am very grand indeed; I had the dignity of dropping out 
my mother’s laudanum last night. I carry about the keys of 
the wine and closet, and twice since I began this letter have 
had orders to give in the kitchen. Our dinner was very good 
yesterday and the chicken boiled perfectly tender; 
therefore I shall not be obliged to dismiss Nanny on that 
account. 


Your letter was chaperoned here by one from Mrs. 
Cooke, in which she says that Battleridge is not to come out 
before January, and she is so little satisfied with Cawthorn’s 
dilatoriness that she never means to employ him again. 


Mrs. Hall, of Sherborne, was brought to bed yesterday of 
a dead child, some weeks before she expected, owing to a 
fright. I suppose she happened unawares to look at her 
husband. 

There has been a great deal of rain here for this last 
fortnight, much more than in Kent, and indeed we found 
the roads all the way from Staines most disgracefully dirty. 
Steventon Lane has its full share of it, and I don’t know 
when I shall be able to get to Deane. 


My dear itty Dordy’s remembrance of me is very pleasing 
to me — foolishly pleasing, because I know it will be over so 
soon. My attachment to him will be more durable. I shall 
think with tenderness and delight on his beautiful and 
smiling countenance and interesting manner until a few 
years have turned him into an ungovernable ungracious 
fellow. 

The books from Winton are all unpacked and put away; 
the binding has compressed them most conveniently, and 
there is now very good room in the bookcase for all that we 
wish to have there. I believe the servants were all very glad 
to see us. Nanny was, I am sure. She confesses that it was 
very dull, and yet she had her child with her till last 
Sunday. I understand that there are some grapes left, but I 
believe not many; they must be gathered as soon as 
possible, or this rain will entirely rot them. 

Saturday [November 17, 1798]. 

My mother desires me to tell you that I am a very good 
housekeeper, which I have no reluctance in doing, because 
I really think it my peculiar excellence, and for this reason 
— I always take care to provide such things as please my 
own appetite, which I consider as the chief merit in 
housekeeping. I have had some ragout veal, and I mean to 
have some haricot mutton to-morrow. We are to kill a pig 
soon. 


There is to be a ball at Basingstoke next Thursday. Our 
assemblies have very kindly declined ever since we laid 
down the carriage, so that dis-convenience and _ dis- 
inclination to go have kept pace together. 


Sunday. — I have just received a note from James to say 
that Mary was brought to bed last night, at eleven o’clock, 
of a fine little boy, and that everything is going on very well. 
My mother had desired to know nothing of it before it 
should be all over, and we were clever enough to prevent 
her having any suspicion of it, though Jenny, who had been 
left here by her mistress, was sent for home. 

Steventon: Sunday [November 25, 1798]. 

My dear Sister, — I expected to have heard from you this 
morning, but no letter is come. I shall not take the trouble 
of announcing to you any more of Mary’s children, if, 
instead of thanking me for the intelligence, you always sit 
down and write to James. I am sure nobody can desire your 
letters so much as I do, and I don’t think anybody deserves 
them so well. 

Having now relieved my heart of a great deal of 
malevolence, I will proceed to tell you that Mary continues 
quite well, and my mother tolerably so. I saw the former on 
Friday, and though I had seen her comparatively hearty the 
Tuesday before, I was really amazed at the improvement 
which three days had made in her. She looked well, her 
Spirits were perfectly good, and she spoke much more 
vigorously than Elizabeth did when we left Godmersham. I 
had only a glimpse at the child, who was asleep; but Miss 
Debary told me that his eyes were large, dark, and 
handsome. She looks much as she used to do, is netting 
herself a gown in worsteds, and wears what Mrs. Birch 
would call a pot hat. A short and compendious history of 
Miss Debary! 


We have got Fitz-Albini; my father has bought it against 
my private wishes, for it does not quite satisfy my feelings 
that we should purchase the only one of Egerton’s works of 
which his family are ashamed. That these scruples, 
however, do not at all interfere with my reading it, you will 
easily believe. We have neither of us yet finished the first 
volume. My father is disappointed — J am not, for I 
expected nothing better. Never did any book carry more 
internal evidence of its author. Every sentiment is 
completely Egerton’s. There is very little story, and what 
there is is told in a strange, unconnected way. There are 
many characters introduced, apparently merely to be 
delineated. We have not been able to recognise any of them 
hitherto, except Dr. and Mrs. Hey and Mr. Oxenden, who is 
not very tenderly treated.... 

We have got Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides, and are to 
have his Life of Johnson; and as some money will yet 
remain in Burdon’s hands, it is to be laid out in the 
purchase of Cowper’s works. This would please Mr. Clarke, 
could he know it. 

Steventon: [December 1, 1798.] 

My dear Cassandra, — I am so good as to write you again 
thus speedily, to let you know that I have just heard from 
Frank. He was at Cadiz, alive and well, on October 19, and 
had then very lately received a letter from you, written as 
long ago as when the London was at St. Helen’s. But his 
raly latest intelligence of us was in one from me of 
September 1st, which I sent soon after we got to 
Godmersham. He had written a packet full for his dearest 
friends in England, early in October, to go by the Excellent; 
but the Excellent was not sailed, nor likely to sail, when he 
despatched this to me. It comprehended letters for both of 
us, for Lord Spencer, Mr. Daysh, and the East India 
Directors. Lord St. Vincent had left the fleet when he 
wrote, and was gone to Gibraltar, it was said to superintend 
the fitting out of a private expedition from thence against 


some of the enemies’ ports; Minorca or Malta were 
conjectured to be the objects. 

Frank writes in good spirits, but says that our 
correspondence cannot be so easily carried on in future as 
it has been, as the communication between Cadiz and 
Lisbon is less frequent than formerly. You and my mother, 
therefore, must not alarm yourselves at the long intervals 
that may divide his letters. I address this advice to you two 
as being the most tender-hearted of the family. 

My mother made her entrée into the dressing-room 
through crowds of admiring spectators yesterday 
afternoon, and we all drank tea together for the first time 
these five weeks. She has had a tolerable night, and bids 
fair for a continuance in the same brilliant course of action 
to-day. ... 

Mr. Lyford was here yesterday; he came while we were 
at dinner, and partook of our elegant entertainment. I was 
not ashamed at asking him to sit down to table, for we had 
some pease-soup, a sparerib, and a pudding. He wants my 
mother to look yellow and to throw out a rash, but she will 
do neither. 

We live entirely in the dressing-room now, which I like 
very much; I always feel so much more elegant in it than in 
the parlour. 

I have made myself two or three caps to wear of evenings 
since I came home, and they save me a world of torment as 
to hair-dressing, which at present gives me no trouble 
beyond washing and brushing, for my long hair is always 
plaited up out of sight, and my short hair curls well enough 
to want no papering. 

Sunday. — My father is glad to hear so good an account 
of Edward’s pigs, and desires he may be told, as 
encouragement to his taste for them, that Lord Bolton is 
particularly curious in his pigs, has had pigstyes of a most 
elegant construction built for them, and visits them every 
morning as soon as he rises. 


This and the following letter contain allusions to Jane’s 
wearing caps. Those intended for use at balls, &c. would be 
smart head-dresses, worn at that period by younger as well 
as older women. In later life, the Miss Austens seem to 
have been rather indifferent to fashion and beauty in their 
clothing, although always very neat. 

Steventon: Tuesday [December 18, 1798]. 

I took the liberty a few days ago of asking your black 
velvet bonnet to lend me its cawl, which it very readily did, 
and by which I have been enabled to give a considerable 
improvement of dignity to my cap, which was before too 
nidgetty to please me. I shall wear it on Thursday, but I 
hope you will not be offended with me for following your 
advice as to its ornaments only in part. I still venture to 
retain the narrow silver round it, put twice round without 
any bow, and instead of the black military feather shall put 
in the coquelicot one as being smarter, and _ besides, 
coquelicot is to be all the fashion this winter. After the ball I 
shall probably make it entirely black. 

I am sorry that our dear Charles begins to feel the 
dignity of ill-usage. My father will write to Admiral 
Gambier. He must have already received so much 
satisfaction from his acquaintance and patronage of Frank, 
that he will be delighted, I dare say, to have another of the 
family introduced to him. 


I am very much obliged to my dear little George for his 
message — for his love at least; his duty, I suppose, was 
only in consequence of some hint of my favourable 
intentions towards him from his father or mother. I am 
sincerely rejoiced, however, that I ever was born, since it 
has been the means of procuring him a dish of tea. Give my 
best love to him. 

I have received a very civil note from Mrs. Martin, 
requesting my name as a subscriber to her library, which 
opens January 14, and my name, or rather yours, is 


accordingly given. My mother finds the money. Mary 
subscribes too, which I am glad of, but hardly expected. As 
an inducement to subscribe, Mrs. Martin tells me that her 
collection is not to consist only of novels, but of every kind 
of literature, &c. She might have spared this pretension to 
our family, who are great novel-readers and not ashamed of 
being so; but it was necessary, I suppose, to the self- 
consequence of half her subscribers. 


I enjoyed the hard black frosts of last week very much, 
and one day while they lasted walked to Deane by myself. I 
do not know that I ever did such a thing in my life before. 


We dine now at half-past three, and have done dinner, I 
suppose, before you begin. We drink tea at half-past six. I 
am afraid you will despise us. My father reads Cowper to us 
in the morning, to which I listen when I can. How do you 
spend your evenings? I guess that Elizabeth works, that 
you read to her, and that Edward goes to sleep. 


Wednesday. — I have changed my mind, and changed the 
trimmings of my cap this morning; they are now such as 
you suggested. I felt as if I should not prosper if I strayed 
from your directions, and I think it makes me look more 
like Lady Conyngham now than it did before, which is all 
that one lives for now. I believe I shall make my new gown 
like my robe, but the back of the latter is all in a piece with 
the tail, and will seven yards enable me to copy it in that 
respect? 


People get so horribly poor and economical in this part of 
the world that I have no patience with them. Kent is the 
only place for happiness; everybody is rich there. I must do 
similar justice, however, to the Windsor neighbourhood. 

Steventon: Monday night [December 24, 1798]. 


My dear Cassandra, — I have got some pleasant news for 
you which I am eager to communicate, and therefore begin 
my letter sooner, though I shall not send it sooner than 
usual. 

Admiral Gambier, in reply to my father’s application, 
writes as follows:—’As it is usual to keep young officers in 
small vessels, it being most proper on account of their 
inexperience, and it being also a situation where they are 
more in the way of learning their duty, your son has been 
continued in the Scorpion; but I have mentioned to the 
Board of Admiralty his wish to be in a frigate, and when a 
proper opportunity offers and it is judged that he has taken 
his turn in a small ship, I hope he will be removed. With 
regard to your son now in the London I am glad I can give 
you the assurance that his promotion is likely to take place 
very soon, as Lord Spencer has been so good as to say he 
would include him in an arrangement that he proposes 
making in a short time relative to some promotions in that 
quarter.’ 

There! I may now finish my letter and go and hang 
myself, for I am sure I can neither write nor do anything 
which will not appear insipid to you after this. Now, I really 
think he will soon be made, and only wish we could 
communicate our foreknowledge of the event to him whom 
it principally concerns. My father has written to Daysh to 
desire that he will inform us, if he can, when the 
commission is sent. Your chief wish is now ready to be 
accomplished; and could Lord Spencer give happiness to 
Martha at the same time, what a joyful heart he would 
make of yours! 

I have sent the same extract of the sweets of Gambier to 
Charles, who, poor fellow, though he sinks into nothing but 
an humble attendant on the hero of the piece, will, I hope, 
be contented with the prospect held out to him. By what 
the Admiral says, it appears as if he had been designedly 


kept in the Scorpion. But I will not torment myself with 
conjectures and suppositions; facts shall satisfy me. 

Frank had not heard from any of us for ten weeks when 
he wrote me on November 12 in consequence of Lord St. 
Vincent being removed to Gibraltar. When his commission 
is sent, however, it will not be so long on its road as our 
letters, because all the Government despatches are 
forwarded by land to his lordship from Lisbon with great 
regularity. 


I spent my time [at Manydown] very quietly and very 
pleasantly with Catherine. Miss Blachford is agreeable 
enough. I do not want people to be very agreeable, as it 
saves me the trouble of liking them a great deal. 

Our ball was very thin, but by no means unpleasant. 
There were thirty-one people, and only eleven ladies out of 
the number, and but five single women in the room. Of the 
gentlemen present you may have some idea from the list of 
my partners — Mr. Wood, G. Lefroy, Rice, a Mr. Butcher 
(belonging to the Temples, a sailor and not of the 11th 
Light Dragoons), Mr. Temple (not the horrid one of all), Mr. 
Wm. Orde (cousin to the Kingsclere man), Mr. John 
Harwood, and Mr. Calland, who appeared as usual with his 
hat in his hand, and stood every now and then behind 
Catherine and me to be talked to and abused for not 
dancing. We teased him, however, into it at last. I was very 
glad to see him again after so long a separation, and he was 
altogether rather the genius and flirt of the evening. He 
enquired after you. 

There were twenty dances, and I danced them all, and 
without any fatigue. I was glad to find myself capable of 
dancing so much, and with so much satisfaction as I did; 
from my slender enjoyment of the Ashford balls (as 
assemblies for dancing) I had not thought myself equal to 
it, but in cold weather and with few couples I fancy I could 
just as well dance for a week together as for half an hour. 


My black cap was openly admired by Mrs. Lefroy, and 
secretly I imagine by everybody else in the room. 


Tuesday. — I thank you for your long letter, which I will 
endeavour to deserve by writing the rest of this as closely 
as possible. I am full of joy at much of your information; 
that you should have been to a ball, and have danced at it, 
and supped with the Prince, and that you should meditate 
the purchase of a new muslin gown, are delightful 
circumstances. 


Poor Edward! It is very hard that he, who has everything 
else in the world that he can wish for, should not have good 
health too. 

I know no one more deserving of happiness without alloy 
than Edward is. 


Of my charities to the poor since I came home you shall 
have a faithful account. I have given a pair of worsted 
stockings to Mary Hutchins, Dame Kew, Mary Steevens, 
and Dame Staples; a shift to Hannah Staples, and a shawl 
to Betty Dawkins; amounting in all to about half a guinea. 
But I have no reason to suppose that the Battys would 
accept of anything, because I have not made them the offer. 


The Lords of the Admiralty will have enough of our 
applications at present, for I hear from Charles that he has 
written to Lord Spencer himself to be removed. I am afraid 
his Serene Highness will be in a passion, and order some of 
our heads to be cut off. 

Steventon: Friday [December 28, 1798]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Frank is made. He was yesterday 
raised to the rank of Commander, and appointed to the 
Peterel sloop, now at Gibraltar. A letter from Daysh has just 
announced this, and as it is confirmed by a very friendly 
one from Mr. Mathew to the same effect, transcribing one 


from Admiral Gambier to the General, we have no reason to 
suspect the truth of it. 

As soon as you have cried a little for joy, you may go on, 
and learn farther that the India House have taken Captain 
Austen’s petition into consideration — this comes from 
Daysh — and likewise that Lieutenant Charles John Austen 
is removed to the Tamar frigate — this comes from the 
Admiral. We cannot find out where the Jamar is, but I hope 
we Shall now see Charles here at all events. 

This letter is to be dedicated entirely to good news. If 
you will send my father an account of your washing and 
letter expenses, &c., he will send you a draft for the 
amount of it, as well as for your next quarter, and for 
Edward’s rent. If you don’t buy a muslin gown now on the 
strength of this money and Frank’s promotion, I shall never 
forgive you. 

Mrs. Lefroy has just sent me word that Lady Dorchester 
meant to invite me to her ball on January 8, which, though 
an humble blessing compared with what the last page 
records, I do not consider as any calamity. 

I cannot write any more now, but I have written enough 
to make you very happy, and therefore may safely conclude. 

Steventon: Tuesday [January 8, 1799]. 

I am tolerably glad to hear that Edward’s income is a 
good one — as glad as I can be at anybody’s being rich 
except you and me — and I am thoroughly rejoiced to hear 
of his present to you. 


I assure you that I dread the idea of going to Brighton as 
much as you do, but I am not without hopes that something 
may happen to prevent it. 


| Wednesday.] — You express so little anxiety about my 
being murdered under Ashe Park Copse by Mrs. Hulbert’s 
servant, that I have a great mind not to tell you whether I 
was or not, and shall only say that I did not return home 


that night or the next, as Martha kindly made room for me 
in her bed, which was the shut-up one in the new nursery. 
Nurse and the child slept upon the floor, and there we all 
were in some confusion and great comfort. The bed did 
exceedingly well for us, both to lie awake in and talk till 
two o’clock, and to sleep in the rest of the night. I love 
Martha better than ever, and I mean to go and see her, if I 
can, when she gets home. We all dined at the Harwoods’ on 
Thursday, and the party broke up the next morning. 

My sweet little George! I am delighted to hear that he 
has such an inventive genius as to face-making. I admired 
his yellow wafer very much, and hope he will choose the 
wafer for your next letter. I wore my green shoes last night, 
and took my white fan with me; I am very glad he never 
threw it into the river. 

Mrs. Knight giving up the Godmersham estate to Edward 
was no such prodigious act of generosity after all, it seems, 
for she has reserved herself an income out of it still; this 
ought to be known, that her conduct may not be overrated. 
I rather think Edward shows the most magnanimity of the 
two, in accepting her resignation with such incumbrances. 

The more I write, the better my eye gets, so I shall at 
least keep on till it is quite well, before I give up my pen to 
my mother. 


I do not think I was very much in request [at the 
Kempshot ball]. People were rather apt not to ask me till 
they could not help it; one’s consequence, you know, varies 
so much at times without any particular reason. There was 
one gentleman, an officer of the Cheshire, a very good- 
looking young man, who, I was told, wanted very much to 
be introduced to me; but as he did not want it quite enough 
to take much trouble in effecting it, we never could bring it 
about. 

I danced with Mr. John Wood again, twice with a Mr. 
South, a lad from Winchester, who, I suppose, is as far from 


being related to the bishop of that diocese as it is possible 
to be, with G. Lefroy, and J. Harwood, who I think takes to 
me rather more than he used to do. One of my gayest 
actions was sitting down two dances in preference to 
having Lord Bolton’s eldest son for my partner, who danced 
too ill to be endured. The Miss Charterises were there, and 
played the parts of the Miss Edens with great spirit. 
Charles never came. Naughty Charles! I suppose he could 
not get superseded in time. 


I do not wonder at your wanting to read First 
Impressions again, so seldom as you have gone through it, 
and that so long ago. 

I shall be able to send this to the post to-day, which 
exalts me to the utmost pinnacle of human felicity, and 
makes me bask in the sunshine of prosperity, or gives me 
any other sensation of pleasure in studied language which 
you may prefer. Do not be angry with me for not filling my 
sheet, and believe me yours affectionately, 

J. A. 

Steventon: Monday [January 21, 1799]. 

Charles leaves us to-night. The Jamar is in the Downs, 
and Mr. Daysh advises him to join her there directly, as 
there is no chance of her going to the westward. Charles 
does not approve of this at all, and will not be much grieved 
if he should be too late for her before she sails, as he may 
then hope to get into a better station. He attempted to go 
to town last night, and got as far on his road thither as 
Deane Gate, but both the coaches were full, and we had the 
pleasure of seeing him back again. 


Martha writes me word that Charles was very much 
admired at Kintbury, and Mrs. Lefroy never saw anyone so 
much improved in her life, and thinks him handsomer than 
Henry. He appears to far more advantage here than he did 


at Godmersham, not surrounded by strangers and neither 
oppressed by a pain in his face or powder in his hair. 


Yesterday came a letter to my mother from Edward 
Cooper to announce, not the birth of a child, but of a living; 
for Mrs. Leigh has begged his acceptance of the Rectory of 
Hamstall-Ridware in Staffordshire, vacant by Mr. Johnson’s 
death. We collect from his letter that he means to reside 
there, in which he shows his wisdom. Staffordshire is a 
good way off; so we shall see nothing more of them till, 
some fifteen years hence, the Miss Coopers are presented 
to us, fine, jolly, handsome, ignorant girls. The living is 
valued at £140 a year, but perhaps it may be improvable. 
How will they be able to convey the furniture of the 
dressing-room so far in safety? 


Our first cousins seem all dropping off very fast. One is 
incorporated into the family, another dies, and a third goes 
into Staffordshire... . 


[ Tuesday.] — Our own particular brother got a place in 
the coach last night, and is now, I suppose, in town. I have 
no objection at all to your buying our gowns there, as your 
imagination has pictured to you exactly such a one as is 
necessary to make me happy. You quite abash me by your 
progress in notting, for I am still without silk. You must get 
me some in town or in Canterbury; it should be finer than 
yours. 

I thought Edward would not approve of Charles being a 
crop, and rather wished you to conceal it from him at 
present, lest it might fall on his spirits and retard his 
recovery. 


Wednesday. — I have just heard from Charles, who is by 
this time at Deal. He is to be Second Lieutenant, which 
pleases him very well. The Endymion is come into the 


Downs, which pleases him likewise. He expects to be 
ordered to Sheerness shortly, as the Tamar has never been 
refitted. 

My father and mother made the same match for you last 
night, and are very much pleased with it. He is a beauty of 
my mother’s. 


CHAPTER IX. THE LEIGH PERROTS 
AND BATH 


1799-1800 


Mrs. Austen’s brother, James Leigh Perrot, and his wife had 
for many years led a prosperous and uneventful life at 
Scarlets, enjoying the respect and friendship of a large 
circle of acquaintances. Scarlets was a small property on 
the Bath road, about thirty miles from London, adjoining 
the hamlet of Hare Hatch, where (as was often the case on 
a great highroad) a number of gentlemen’s places of 
moderate size were congregated within easy reach of each 
other. Among those who sooner or later were neighbours of 
the Leigh Perrots were Maria Edgeworth’s father Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth (who speaks of the help he received from 
Mr. Perrot in his experiments of telegraphing from Hare 
Hatch to Nettlebed by means of windmills), and Thomas 
Day, the author of Sandford and Merton. The house at 
Scarlets in its then existing shape was the work of Mr. 
Leigh Perrot, and was of a suitable size for a childless 
couple in easy circumstances. Its owner had abilities which 
might have stood him in good stead in any profession, had 
he adopted one; and he was of a kind and affectionate 
disposition, combining an easy temper with ready wit, and 
much resolution of character. His wife was hardly formed 
for popularity, but she was highly respected. She was not 
exactly open-handed, but she had a great idea of the claims 
of family ties, and a keen sense of justice as between 
herself and others. The couple were unusually devoted to 
each other. The only crook in their lot appeared to be the 
constant gout attacks from which the husband suffered, 
and the necessity for frequent visits to Bath: visits, by the 
way, which had helped to give to their niece, Jane Austen, 


such good opportunities for studying the Bath varieties of 
human nature. 

The journey, however, of the Austens to Bath in the 
spring of 1799 (described in our next letters) was 
independent of the Leigh Perrots. Edward Austen had been 
suffering, like his uncle, from gout, and determined to try 
the waters of Bath; his mother and Jane accompanying his 
family party thither. But the Perrots were already settled in 
Paragon Buildings when the Austens arrived, and the two 
families would be constantly meeting. 

The Austens took up their quarters in Queen Square, 
which Jane seems to have liked much better than she made 
her Miss Musgroves like it when she wrote Persuasion, 
sixteen years later. 

13 Queen Square: Friday [May 17, 1799]. 

My dearest Cassandra, — Our journey yesterday went off 
exceedingly well; nothing occurred to alarm or delay us. We 
found the roads in excellent order, had very good horses all 
the way, and reached Devizes with ease by four o’clock. I 
suppose John has told you in what manner we were divided 
when we left Andover, and no alteration was afterwards 
made. At Devizes we had comfortable rooms and a good 
dinner, to which we sat down about five; amongst other 
things we had asparagus and a lobster, which made me 
wish for you, and some cheesecakes, on which the children 
made so delightful a supper as to endear the town of 
Devizes to them for a long time. 

Well, here we are at Bath; we got here about one o’clock, 
and have been arrived just long enough to go over the 
house, fix on our rooms, and be very well pleased with the 
whole of it. Poor Elizabeth has had a dismal ride of it from 
Devizes, for it has rained almost all the way, and our first 
view of Bath has been just as gloomy as it was last 
November twelvemonth. 

I have got so many things to say, so many things equally 
important, that I know not on which to decide at present, 


and shall therefore go and eat with the children. 

We stopped in Paragon as we came along, but as it was 
too wet and dirty for us to get out, we could only see Frank, 
who told us that his master was very indifferent, but had 
had a better night last night than usual. 


We are exceedingly pleased with the house; the rooms 
are quite as large as we expected. Mrs. Bromley is a fat 
woman in mourning, and a little black kitten runs about the 
staircase. Elizabeth has the apartment within the drawing- 
room; she wanted my mother to have it, but as there was 
no bed in the inner one, and the stairs are so much easier 
of ascent, or my mother so much stronger than in Paragon 
as not to regard the double flight, it is settled for us to be 
above, where we have two very nice-sized rooms, with dirty 
quilts and everything comfortable. I have the outward and 
larger apartment, as I ought to have; which is quite as 
large as our bed-room at home, and my mother’s is not 
materially less. The beds are both as large as any at 
Steventon, and I have a very nice chest of drawers and a 
closet full of shelves — so full indeed that there is nothing 
else in it, and it should therefore be called a cupboard 
rather than a closet, I suppose. 


There was a very long list of arrivals here in the 
newspaper yesterday, so that we need not immediately 
dread absolute solitude; and there is a public breakfast in 
Sydney Gardens every morning, so that we shall not be 
wholly starved. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane. 


13 Queen Square: Sunday [June 2, 1799]. 
Flowers are very much worn, and fruit is still more the 
thing. Elizabeth has a bunch of strawberries, and I have 


seen grapes, cherries, plums, and apricots. There are 
likewise almonds and raisins, French plums, and tamarinds 
at the grocers’, but I have never seen any of them in hats. A 
plum or greengage would cost three shillings; cherries and 
grapes about five, I believe, but this is at some of the 
dearest shops. My aunt has told me of a very cheap one, 
near Walcot Church, to which I shall go in quest of 
something for you. I have never seen an old woman at the 
pump-room. 


I spent Friday evening with the Mapletons, and was 
obliged to submit to being pleased in spite of my 
inclination. We took a very charming walk from six to eight 
up Beacon Hill, and across some fields, to the village of 
Charlecombe, which is sweetly situated in a little green 
valley, as a village with such a name ought to be. Marianne 
is sensible and intelligent, and even Jane, considering how 
fair she is, is not unpleasant. We had a Miss North and a 
Mr. Gould of our party; the latter walked home with me 
after tea. He is a very young man, just entered Oxford, 
wears spectacles, and has heard that Evelina was written 
by Dr. Johnson. 


There is to be a grand gala on Tuesday evening in 
Sydney Gardens, a concert, with illuminations and 
fireworks. To the latter Elizabeth and I look forward with 
pleasure, and even the concert will have more than its 
usual charm for me, as the gardens are large enough for 
me to get pretty well beyond the reach of its sound. In the 
morning Lady Willoughby is to present the colours to some 
corps, or Yeomanry, or other, in the Crescent. 

13 Queen Square: Tuesday [June 11, 1799]. 

I would not let Martha read First Impressions again upon 
any account, and am very glad that I did not leave it in your 
power. She is very cunning, but I saw through her design; 
she means to publish it from memory, and one more perusal 


must enable her to do it. As for Fitz-Albini, when I get home 
She shall have it, as soon as ever she will own that Mr. 
Elliott is handsomer than Mr. Lance, that fair men are 
preferable to black; for I mean to take every opportunity of 
rooting out her prejudices. 

I am very glad you liked my lace, and so are you, and so 
is Martha, and we are all glad together. I have got your 
cloak home, which is quite delightful — as delightful at 
least as half the circumstances which are called so. 

I do not know what is the matter with me to-day, but I 
cannot write quietly; I am always wandering away into 
some exclamation or other. Fortunately I have nothing very 
particular to say. 


Fanny desires her love to you, her love to grandpapa, her 
love to Anna, and her love to Hannah; the latter is 
particularly to be remembered. Edward desires his love to 
you, to grandpapa, to Anna, to little Edward, to Aunt James 
and Uncle James, and he hopes all your turkeys and ducks, 
and chicken and guinea fowls are very well; and he wishes 
you very much to send him a printed letter, and so does 
Fanny — and they both rather think they shall answer it. 

13 Queen Square: Wednesday [June 19, 1799]. 

Last Sunday we all drank tea in Paragon; my uncle is still 
in his flannels, but is getting better again. 


Last night we were in Sydney Gardens again, as there 
was a repetition of the gala which went off so ill on the 4th. 
We did not go till nine, and then were in very good time for 
the fireworks, which were really beautiful, and surpassing 
my expectation; the illuminations too were very pretty. The 
weather was as favourable as it was otherwise a fortnight 
ago. The play on Saturday is, J hope, to conclude our 
gaieties here, for nothing but a lengthened stay will make it 
otherwise. We go with Mrs. Fellowes. 


The Austens quitted Bath on Wednesday, June 26, 
reaching Steventon on the following day, and leaving the 
Leigh Perrots to an unexpected fate — which they had done 
nothing whatever to deserve. 

On Thursday, August 8, Mrs. Leigh Perrot went into a 
milliner’s shop at the corner of Bath and Stall Streets, kept 
by a certain Mrs. Gregory (but known as Smith’s), and 
bought a piece of black lace. She paid for it, and took it 
away wrapped up in a piece of paper. After leaving the 
shop, Mrs. Perrot met her husband and strolled about with 
him. As they re-passed the same shop a quarter of an hour 
later, Mrs. Gregory rushed out and accused Mrs. Perrot of 
having in her possession a piece of white lace. Mrs. Perrot 
replied that if so it must have been put up in her parcel by 
mistake. She then handed her parcel to Mrs. Gregory to 
examine, when a piece of white lace was found therein as 
well as a piece of black. Mrs. Gregory at once accused Mrs. 
Perrot of having stolen it, and, refusing to listen to any 
protest, made off with the incriminating piece of lace. A 
little later, as the Perrots were turning the corner of the 
Abbey Churchyard, Charles Filby, the shop assistant who 
had actually sold the black lace, came up and asked Mr. 
Perrot his name. Mr. Perrot replied that he lived at No. 1 
Paragon Buildings, and that his name was on the door. 

On the same day, Mrs. Gregory and Filby went to the 
town hall to lay information before the magistrates; but 
found them so busily engaged in dealing with the excesses 
of the soldiers who were at that time passing through Bath, 
that the information could not be taken before August 14. 
Meanwhile, the piece of white lace was lodged — at any 
rate, for the night of August 8 — at the house of a certain 
printer named Gye. 

The result of the magistrates’ inquiry may be discovered 
in The Times of August 20, where we read: — 

The Lady of a Gentleman of Bath, possessed of a good 
fortune, and respected by a numerous circle of 


acquaintance, was committed on Thursday by G. Chapman, 
Esq., the Mayor, to the County Gaol at Ilchester, on a 
charge of privately stealing a card of lace from a 
haberdasher’s shop. 

As Mrs. Perrot did not come up for trial until the end of 
the following March, she had to undergo a long and trying 
confinement. It appears that she was not lodged actually in 
the gaol, but in some neighbouring house, kept by a man of 
the name of Scadding. 

The charge was a monstrous one; the accused had ample 
means to indulge every wish, and nothing short of lunacy 
(of which she never showed the slightest sign) could have 
induced her to commit so petty a theft. Her high character 
and the absence of motive combined to render it incredible, 
and, had she been capable of such a deed, she would not 
have courted detection by walking quietly past the shop, a 
quarter of an hour later, with the parcel in her hand. There 
were also strong reasons for thinking that the accusation 
was the result of a deep-laid plot. Gye, the printer, who 
lived in the market-place, was believed to be the chief 
instigator. His character was indifferent, and he had money 
invested in Gregory’s shop; and the business was in so bad 
a way that there was a temptation to seek for some large 
haul by way of blackmail. Mrs. Leigh Perrot was selected as 
the victim, people thought, because her husband was so 
extremely devoted to her that he would be sure to do 
anything to save her from the least vexation. If so, the 
conspirators were mistaken in their man. Mr. Perrot 
resolved to see the matter through, and, taking no notice of 
the many suggestions as to hush-money that were 
apparently circulated, engaged the best counsel possible, 
secured his most influential acquaintance as witnesses to 
his wife’s character, and spent the terrible intervening 
period in confinement with her at Ilchester. He was well 
aware that the criminal law of England, as it then existed, 
made the lot of untried prisoners as hard, and the difficulty 


of proving their innocence as great, as possible; he knew 
also that in the seething disquiet of men’s minds, brought 
about by the French Revolution, it was quite possible they 
might encounter a jury anxious to cast discredit on the 
well-to-do classes. He was therefore prepared for a failure 
of justice; and, we are told, had arranged that in case of an 
adverse verdict, followed by transportation, he would sell 
his property and accompany his wife across the seas. 

Among the warmest supporters of the Leigh Perrots was 
Mr. Morris — a lawyer of eminence, well used to dealing 
with evidence, but now living as an invalid at Bath. He was 
a total stranger to the accused, but maintained most 
energetically that, apart from her well-known character, 
the nature of the evidence adduced against her would have 
been sufficient to prove her innocence. 

The amazement and indignation of the Steventon party 
may be imagined. They were too sensible to believe that so 
mean and objectless a crime should really have been 
committed by a respectable woman — a near relation of 
their own, whom they knew intimately; but it was not easy 
to determine how to show their sympathy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Austen seem at last to have come (no doubt with their 
daughters’ good-will) to the momentous decision mentioned 
in the following letter, which was addressed to Mrs. Leigh 
Perrot on January 11, 1800, by her cousin, Montague 
Cholmeley. 

You tell me that your good sister Austen has offered you 
one or both of her daughters to continue with you during 
your stay in that vile place, but you decline the kind offer, 
as you cannot procure them accommodation in the house 
with you, and you cannot let those elegant young women be 
your inmates in a prison, nor be subjected to the 
inconveniences which you are obliged to put up with. 


So Cassandra and Jane just escaped a residence in gaol 
and contact with criminals. 


Another letter written about this time must have given 
much pleasure to the Leigh Perrots: — 

White Hart, Bath. [No date.] 

Honored Sir, — You may have forgot your old postillon 
Ben Dunford but I shall never forget yours and my 
mistresses great goodness to me when I was taken with the 
small pox in your sarvice. You sent me very careful to 
mothers, and paid a nurse and my doctor, and my board for 
a long time as I was bad, and when I was too bad with biles 
all over my head so as I could not go to sarvice for a many 
weeks you maintained me. the famaly as I lives with be a 
going thro’ Bath into Devonshire and we stops two days at 
the Inn and there I heard of the bad trick as those bad 
shopkeepers has sarved my mistress and I took the libarty 
of going to your house to enquire how you both do and the 
housekeeper said she sent a pasel to you every week and if 
I had anything to say she could send a letter. I hope 
Honored Sir you will forgive my taking such a libarty to 
write but I wish anybody could tell me how to do you and 
mistress any good. I would travel night and day to serve 
you both. I be at all times with my humble duty to mistress 
and you Honored Sir your dutifull sarvant 

Ben Dunford. 

James Leigh Perrot Esq. 

The trial took place at Taunton on Saturday, March 29. 
The old Castle Hall — where Judge Jeffreys once sat on his 
‘Bloody Assizes’ — said to be capable of containing 2000 
persons, was filled at an early hour. So urgent was the 
curiosity, even of the Bar, that the ‘Nisi Prius’ Court, which 
stood at the opposite end of the hall, was not opened for 
business that morning — all the counsel on the circuit 
surrounding the table of the Crown Bar; while the rest of 
the hall was thronged with anxious spectators, many 
hundreds of whom could not possibly have heard a word 
that was said, and were almost crushed to death and 
suffocated with heat. Between seven and eight o’clock, 


Mrs. Leigh Perrot, who had been conveyed from Ilchester, 
appeared in the dock, attended by Mr. Leigh Perrot and 
three ladies, and the proceedings commenced. 

After the evidence for the prosecution was closed, the 
prisoner was invited by the judge to make her defence. 

She attempted to address the Court; but, after speaking 
a few sentences, became so much agitated that her voice 
failed her; whereupon Mr. Jekyll, one of her counsel, was 
requested to repeat to the Court what she wished to 
address to them. She then dictated as follows: — 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, — 

I am informed by my counsel, that they cannot be 
permitted to offer any observations to you on my case. The 
circumstances of it do not render it necessary to detain you 
long. I shall therefore take this opportunity of troubling you 
with a few words. 

Placed in a situation the most eligible that any woman 
could desire, with supplies so ample that I was left rich 
after every wish was gratified; blessed in the affections of 
the most generous man as a husband, what could induce 
me to commit such a crime? Depraved indeed must that 
mind be that under such circumstances could be so 
culpable. 

You will hear from my noble and truly respectable friends 
what has been my conduct and character for a long series 
of years; you will hear what has been, and what is now, 
their opinion of me. Can you suppose that disposition so 
totally altered, as to lose all recollection of the situation I 
held in society — to hazard for this meanness my character 
and reputation, or to endanger the health and peace of 
mind of a husband whom I would die for? 

Here her voice faltered; she seemed to be on the point of 
fainting, and Mr. Leigh Perrot, who had sustained all this 
trying scene with wonderful resolution, put his 
handkerchief to his face and wept in agony; many persons 


in Court, even amongst the counsel, participating in his 
emotion. 

The prisoner continued: — 

You have heard their evidence against me. I shall make 
no comment upon it — I shall leave that task where I am 
certain it will be executed with justice and mercy. I know 
my own oath in this case is inadmissible, but I call upon 
that God whom we all adore to attest that I am innocent of 
this charge, and may He reward or punish me as I speak 
true or false in denying it. I call that God to witness that I 
did not know that I had the lace in my possession, nor did I 
know it when Mrs. Gregory accosted me in the street. I 
have nothing more to add. 

Then followed the evidence for the prisoner, which was 
chiefly evidence to character, and came from persons 
occupying prominent positions who knew her well, either at 
her Berkshire home or at Bath. 

The judge’s summing up occupied nearly an hour. In it he 
said that it was impossible that any person should have a 
higher character than the prisoner; but if the jury were 
satisfied with the evidence for the prosecution and believed 
it, that character ought not to avail her. If, however, upon 
taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, 
the jury should see any reason to disbelieve the witnesses 
for the prosecution, or which led them to doubt of the 
prisoner’s guilt, they should recollect the very excellent 
character which had been given her, and in that case it 
ought to bear great weight with them towards an acquittal. 
He also alluded to the conduct of the accused after leaving 
the shop as not being that of a guilty person, and 
commented on the ease with which she could have secreted 
the parcel before it was discovered. 

The jury evidently saw great reason to disbelieve the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and, after only fifteen 
minutes, returned a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ 


The Star tells us that ‘the trial lasted seven hours, and 
the scene of the acquittal was extremely affecting; the 
agitation and embraces of Mr. and Mrs. Perrot may be more 
easily conceived than described. The Court was crowded 
with elegantly dressed women.’ 

Throughout the long months over which the affair 
extended, the Leigh Perrots had acted as_ persons 
convinced of the baselessness of the charge, and 
determined to confront the accusers, and, as far as the 
existing state of the law allowed, to establish the innocence 
of the accused. 

Among the quantity of congratulatory letters received by 
Mr. Leigh Perrot, we must content ourselves with quoting 
the following from Mr. R. L. Edgeworth: — 


Edgeworthstown, Ireland: [April 7, 1800.] 

My dear Sir, — I do not think that I ever felt so much 
astonishment or indignation as at the abominable 
transaction which was related in the Star of March 31st. 

Among my numerous friends and acquaintance, if there 
was a couple whom I could have selected as the farthest 
removed from being the objects of such a villainous attack 
it would have been yourselves! But I too well know, that 
neither perfect innocence nor consummate prudence are 
sufficient shields against conspiracy and folly, and that 
bankrupt fortune and bankrupt character prepare men for 
the most desperate attempts. 

I trouble you, my Dear Sir, with a few lines to express the 
deep sense that I have of regard and esteem for you and 
the amiable partner of your happiness; for so many as 
thirty-four years we have been acquainted, and during that 
time I do not think that I have met any man of such 
singularly nice feelings of honour and justice. 

I am sensible that there is some impropriety in this 
address — but you must excuse it as I snatched this piece 
of paper the moment I had read the paragraph I allude to — 


and with tears of indignation in my eyes — aye Sir! — with 
actual, not sentimental, tears in my eyes I sat down to write 
to you. 

Perhaps, after all, you are not the objects of this 
transaction! 

Even if that should be the fact you will pardon me for 
renewing my claim to your remembrance and for assuring 
you that you possess my esteem and affection. 


Yours sincerely, 
Richd Lovell Edgeworth. 


James Leigh Perrot, Esq., Bath, England. 

This strange and painful episode in the life of the family 
was thus brought to a satisfactory ending. An accusation of 
petty and purposeless theft had been made against a 
woman whose uprightness was known to all those around 
her; a wife who enjoyed (then and always) the absolute 
confidence of an upright husband. It had been found 
baseless by a jury after only a few minutes’ deliberation; 
and the Leigh Perrots had the pleasure of seeing the high 
estimation in which they were held by their neighbours 
exhibited in a strong light. This estimation was to be theirs 
for the remainder of their lives, extending in his case over 
seventeen, and in hers over thirty-five years. For our 
particular purpose the story seems worth narrating, 
because it shows that the peaceful and well-ordered 
progress of Jane Austen’s life was not beyond the reach of 
tragic possibilities. Indeed, at or near this time there were 
three particular occurrences which, when taken together, 
might well disturb the serenity and cheerfulness of her 
mind, and indispose her for writing — especially writing of 
a humorous character. One of these events, which has 
already been recorded, was her love story in the West; 
another was Mrs. Leigh Perrot’s trouble; and the third — 


the loss of her old home — will form part of the subject of 
the next two chapters. 


CHAPTER X. CHANGE OF HOME 
1800-1801 


Though we can guess what was constantly occupying the 
thoughts of the Austens in the autumn and winter of 1799- 
1800, nothing remains to tell us how they employed 
themselves during these anxious months. Perhaps the 
sisters were at home, and exchanged no letters; but had 
any been written, we may be pretty sure they would be 
among those destroyed by Cassandra. When we meet the 
family again, in October 1800, we find that they have 
returned to everyday life with its little incidents, its duties, 
and its pleasures; that Edward and his eldest son have 
lately left Steventon for Godmersham, taking Cassandra 
with them, and that Jane is remaining at home with her 
parents. 

Steventon: Saturday evening [October 25, 1800]. 

My dear Cassandra, — ... You have had a very pleasant 
journey of course, and have found Elizabeth and all the 
children very well on your arrival at Godmersham, and I 
congratulate you on it. Edward is rejoicing this evening, I 
dare say, to find himself once more at home, from which he 
fancies he has been absent a great while. His son left 
behind him the very fine chestnuts which had been selected 
for planting at Godmersham, and the drawing of his own 
which he had intended to carry to George; the former will 
therefore be deposited in the soil of Hampshire instead of 
Kent, the latter I have already consigned to another 
element. 

We have been exceedingly busy ever since you went 
away. In the first place we have had to rejoice two or three 
times every day at your having such very delightful weather 
for the whole of your journey, and in the second place we 
have been obliged to take advantage of the very delightful 


weather ourselves by going to see almost all our 
neighbours. 

On Thursday we walked to Deane, yesterday to Oakley 
Hall and Oakley, and to-day to Deane again. At Oakley Hall 
we did a great deal — eat some sandwiches all over 
mustard, admired Mr. Bramston’s porter, and Mrs. 
Bramston’s transparencies, and gained a promise from the 
latter of two roots of heartsease, one all yellow and the 
other all purple, for you. At Oakley we bought ten pair of 
worsted stockings and a shift; the shift is for Betty 
Dawkins, as we find she wants it more than a rug; she is 
one of the most grateful of all whom Edward’s charity has 
reached, or at least she expresses herself more warmly 
than the rest, for she sends him a ‘sight of thanks.’ 

This morning we called at the Harwoods’, and in their 
dining-room found ‘Heathcote and Chute for ever’ — Mrs. 
William Heathcote and Mrs. Chute — the first of whom took 
a long ride yesterday morning with Mrs. Harwood into Lord 
Carnarvon’s park, and fainted away in the evening, and the 
second walked down from Oakley Hall attended by Mrs. 
Augusta Bramston; they had meant to come on to 
Steventon afterwards, but we knew a trick worth two of 
that. 


James called by my father’s desire on Mr. Bayle to 
inquire into the cause of his being so horrid. Mr. Bayle did 
not attempt to deny his being horrid, and made many 
apologies for it; he did not plead his having a drunken self, 
he talked only of a drunken foreman, &c., and gave hopes 
of the tables being at Steventon on Monday se’nnight next. 
We have had no letter since you left us, except one from Mr. 
Serle, of Bishopstoke, to inquire the character of James 
Elton. 

Sunday. — Our improvements have advanced very well; 
the bank along the elm walk is sloped down for the 
reception of thorns and lilacs, and it is settled that the 


other side of the path is to continue turfed, and to be 
planted with beech, ash, and larch. 

Steventon: Saturday [November 1, 1800]. 

You have written, I am sure, though I have received no 
letter from you since your leaving London; the post, and not 
yourself, must have been unpunctual. 

We have at last heard from Frank; a letter came from him 
to you yesterday, and I mean to send it on as soon as I can 
get a ditto (that means a frank), which I hope to do in a day 
or two. En attendant, you must rest satisfied with knowing 
that on the 8th of July the Peterel with the rest of the 
Egyptian squadron was off the Isle of Cyprus, whither they 
went from Jaffa for provisions, &c., and whence they were 
to sail in a day or two for Alexandria, there to wait the 
result of the English proposals for the evacuation of Egypt. 
The rest of the letter, according to the present fashionable 
style of composition, is chiefly descriptive. Of his promotion 
he knows nothing; of prizes he is guiltless. 


Did you think of our ball [probably at Basingstoke] on 
Thursday evening, and did you suppose me at it? You might 
very safely, for there I was. On Wednesday morning it was 
settled that Mrs. Harwood, Mary, and I should go together, 
and shortly afterwards a very civil note of invitation for me 
came from Mrs. Bramston, who wrote I believe as soon as 
she knew of the ball. I might likewise have gone with Mrs. 
Lefroy, and therefore, with three methods of going, I must 
have been more at the ball than anyone else. I dined and 
slept at Deane; Charlotte and I did my hair, which I fancy 
looked very indifferent; nobody abused it, however, and I 
retired delighted with my success. 

It was a pleasant ball, and still more good than pleasant, 
for there were nearly sixty people, and sometimes we had 
seventeen couple. The Portsmouths, Dorchesters, Boltons, 
Portals, and Clerks were there, and all the meaner and 
more usual &c., &c.’s. There was a scarcity of men in 


general, and a still greater scarcity of any that were good 
for much. I danced nine dances out of ten — five with 
Stephen Terry, T. Chute, and James Digweed, and four with 
Catherine. There was commonly a couple of ladies standing 
up together, but not often any so amiable as ourselves. 


You were inquired after very prettily, and I hope the 
whole assembly now understands that you are gone into 
Kent, which the families in general seemed to meet in 
ignorance of. Lord Portsmouth surpassed the rest in his 
attentive recollection of you, inquired more into the length 
of your absence, and concluded by desiring to be 
‘remembered to you when I wrote next.’ 

Lady Portsmouth had got a different dress on, and Lady 
Bolton is much improved by a wig. The three Miss Terries 
were there, but no Annie; which was a_= great 
disappointment to me. I hope the poor girl had not set her 
heart on her appearance that evening so much as I had. Mr. 
Terry is ill, in a very low way. I said civil things for Edward 
to Mr. Chute, who amply returned them by declaring that, 
had he known of my brother’s being at Steventon, he 
should have made a point of calling upon him to thank him 
for his civility about the Hunt. 

Steventon: Saturday evening [November 8, 1800]. 

Having just finished Les Veillées du Chateau I think it a 
good opportunity for beginning a letter to you while my 
mind is stored with ideas worth transmitting. 


I thank you for so speedy a return to my two last, and 
particularly thank you for your anecdote of Charlotte 
Graham and her cousin, Harriet Bailey, which has very 
much amused both my mother and myself. If you can learn 
anything farther of that interesting affair, I hope you will 
mention it. I have two messages; let me get rid of them, 
and then my paper will be my own. Mary fully intended 
writing to you by Mr. Chute’s frank, and only happened 


entirely to forget it, but will write soon; and my father 
wishes Edward to send him a memorandum in your next 
letter of the price of the hops. The tables are come, and 
give general contentment. I had not expected that they 
would so perfectly suit the fancy of us all three, or that we 
should so well agree in the disposition of them; but nothing 
except their own surface can have been smoother. The two 
ends put together form one constant table for everything, 
and the centre piece stands exceedingly well under the 
glass, and holds a great deal most commodiously, without 
looking awkwardly. They are both covered with green 
baize, and send their best love. The Pembroke has got its 
destination by the sideboard, and my mother has great 
delight in keeping her money and papers locked up. The 
little table which used to stand there has most conveniently 
taken itself off into the best bedroom; and we are now in 
want only of the chiffonniere, which is neither finished nor 
come. So much for that subject; I now come to another, of a 
very different nature, as other subjects are very apt to be. 
Earle Harwood has been again giving uneasiness to his 
family and talk to the neighbourhood; in the present 
instance, however, he is only unfortunate, and not in fault. 
About ten days ago, in cocking a pistol in the guard-room 
at Marcau (?) he accidentally shot himself through the 
thigh. Two young Scotch surgeons in the island were polite 
enough to propose taking off the thigh at once, but to that 
he would not consent; and accordingly in his wounded state 
was put on board a cutter and conveyed to Haslar Hospital, 
at Gosport, where the bullet was extracted, and where he 
now is, I hope, in a fair way of doing well. The surgeon of 
the hospital wrote to the family on the occasion, and John 
Harwood went down to him immediately, attended by 
James, whose object in going was to be the means of 
bringing back the earliest intelligence to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harwood, whose anxious sufferings, particularly those of 
the latter, have of course been dreadful. They went down 


on Tuesday, and James came back the next day, bringing 
such favourable accounts as greatly to lessen the distress 
of the family at Deane, though it will probably be a long 
while before Mrs. Harwood can be quite at ease. One most 
material comfort, however, they have: the assurance of its 
being really an accidental wound, which is not only 
positively declared by Earle himself, but is likewise testified 
by the particular direction of the bullet. Such a wound 
could not have been received in a duel. At present he is 
going on very well, but the surgeon will not declare him to 
be in no danger. .. . James had not time at Gosport to take 
any other steps towards seeing Charles, than the very few 
which conducted him to the door of the assembly room in 
the Inn, where there happened to be a Ball on the night of 
their arrival; a likely spot enough for the discovery of a 
Charles: but I am glad to say that he was not of the party, 
for it was in general a very ungenteel one, and there was 
hardly a pretty girl in the room. 


Yesterday was a day of great business with me; Mary 
drove me all in the rain to Basingstoke, and still more all in 
the rain back again, because it rained harder; and soon 
after our return to Deane a sudden invitation and an own 
postchaise took us to Ashe Park to dine téte-a-téte with Mr. 
Holder, Mr. Gauntlet, and James Digweed; but our téte-a- 
téte was cruelly reduced by the non-attendance of the two 
latter. We had a very quiet evening. I believe Mary found it 
dull, but I thought it very pleasant. To sit in idleness over a 
good fire in a well-proportioned room is a_ luxurious 
sensation. Sometimes we talked, and sometimes we were 
quite silent; I said two or three amusing things, and Mr. 
Holder made a few infamous puns. 


Mr. Heathcote met with a genteel little accident the 
other day in hunting; he got off to lead his horse over a 
hedge, or a house, or something, and his horse in his haste 


trod upon his leg, or rather ancle, I believe, and it is not 
certain whether the small bone is not broke. 

. Martha has accepted Mary’s invitation for Lord 
Portsmouth’s ball. He has not yet sent out his own 
invitations, but that does not signify; Martha comes, and a 
ball there must be. I think it will be too early in her 
mother’s absence for me to return with her. 


Sunday Evening. — We have had a dreadful storm of 
wind in the fore part of this day, which has done a great 
deal of mischief among our trees. I was sitting alone in the 
dining-room when an odd kind of crash startled me — ina 
moment afterwards it was repeated; descend into the 


first crash, and which was the nearest to the pond, taking a 
more easterly direction, sunk among our screen of 
chestnuts and firs, knocking down one spruce-fir, beating 
off the head of another, and stripping the two corner 
chestnuts of several branches in its fall. This is not all. One 
large elm out of the two on the left-hand side as you enter 
what I call the elm walk, was likewise blown down; the 
maypole bearing the weathercock was broke in two, and 
what I regret more than all the rest is, that all the three 
elms which grew in Hall’s meadow, and gave such 
ornament to it, are gone; two were blown down, and the 
other so much injured that it cannot stand. I am happy to 
add, however, that no greater evil than the loss of trees has 
been the consequence of the storm in this place, or in our 
immediate neighbourhood. We grieve, therefore, in some 
comfort. 

Mr. Holder’s paper tells us that some time in last August 
Captain Austen and the Peterel were very active in 
securing a Turkish ship (driven into Port in Cyprus by bad 
weather) from the French. He was forced to burn her, 
however. 


I am yours ever, 
J. A. 


Next in order comes a letter to Martha Lloyd: — 

Steventon: Wednesday evening [November 12, 1800]. 

My dear Martha, — I did not receive your note yesterday 
till after Charlotte had left Deane, or I would have sent my 
answer by her, instead of being the means, as I now must 
be, of lessening the elegance of your new dress for the 
Hurstbourne ball by the value of 3d. You are very good in 
wishing to see me at Ibthorp so soon, and I am equally 
good in wishing to come to you. I believe our merit in that 
respect is much upon a par, our self-denial mutually strong. 
Having paid this tribute of praise to the virtue of both, I 
shall here have done with panegyric, and proceed to plain 
matter of fact. In about a fortnight’s time I hope to be with 
you. I have two reasons for not being able to come before. I 
wish so to arrange my visit as to spend some days with you 
after your mother’s return. In the 1st place, that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing her, and in the 2nd, that I may have 
a better chance of bringing you back with me. Your promise 
in my favour was not quite absolute, but if your will is not 
perverse, you and I will do all in our power to overcome 
your scruples of conscience. I hope we shall meet next 
week to talk all this over, till we have tired ourselves with 
the very idea of my visit before my visit begins. Our 
invitations for the 19th are arrived, and very curiously are 
they worded. Mary mentioned to you yesterday poor Earle’s 
unfortunate accident, I dare say. He does not seem to be 
going on very well. The two or three last posts have 
brought less and less favourable accounts of him. John 
Harwood has gone to Gosport again to-day. We have two 
families of friends now who are in a most anxious state; for 
though by a note from Catherine this morning there seems 
now to be a revival of hope at Manydown, its continuance 
may be too reasonably doubted. Mr. Heathcote, however, 


who has broken the small bone of his leg, is so good as to 
be going on very well. It would be really too much to have 
three people to care for. 

You distress me cruelly by your request about books. I 
cannot think of any to bring with me, nor have I any idea of 
our wanting them. I come to you to be talked to, not to read 
or hear reading; I can do that at home; and indeed I am 
now laying in a stock of intelligence to pour out on you as 
my share of the conversation. I am reading Henry’s History 
of England, which I will repeat to you in any manner you 
may prefer, either in a loose, desultory, unconnected 
stream, or dividing my recital, as the historian divides it 
himself, into seven parts: — The Civil and Military: 
Religion: Constitution: Learning and Learned Men: Arts 
and Sciences: Commerce, Coins, and Shipping: and 
Manners. So that for every evening in the week there will 
be a different subject. The Friday’s lot — Commerce, Coins, 
and Shipping — you will find the least entertaining; but the 
next evening’s portion will make amends. With such a 
provision on my part, if you will do yours by repeating the 
French Grammar, and Mrs. Stent will now and then 
ejaculate some wonder about the cocks and hens, what can 
we want? Farewell for a short time. We all unite in best 
love, and I am your very affectionate 

J. A. 

The Hurstbourne ball took place on November 19, and 
was graced by the presence of Lieutenant Charles Austen. 
He had distinguished himself on the Endymion, especially 
in the capture of the Scipio in a heavy gale. His ship was 
now at Portsmouth waiting for orders. 

Steventon: Thursday [November 20, 1800]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Your letter took me quite by 
surprise this morning; you are very welcome, however, and 
I am very much obliged to you. I believe I drank too much 
wine last night at Hurstbourne; I know not how else to 
account for the shaking of my hand to-day. You will kindly 


make allowance therefore for any indistinctness of writing, 
by attributing it to this venial error. 

Naughty Charles did not come on Tuesday, but good 
Charles came yesterday morning. About two o’clock he 
walked in on a Gosport hack. His feeling equal to such a 
fatigue is a good sign, and his feeling no fatigue in it a still 
better. He walked down to Deane to dinner; he danced the 
whole evening, and to-day is no more tired than a 
gentleman ought to be. 

Your desire to hear from me on Sunday will, perhaps, 
bring you a more particular account of the ball than you 
may care for, because one is prone to think much more of 
such things the morning after they happen, than when time 
has entirely driven them out of one’s recollection. 

It was a pleasant evening; Charles found it remarkably 
so, but I cannot tell why, unless the absence of Miss Terry, 
towards whom his conscience reproaches him with being 
now perfectly indifferent, was a relief to him. There were 
only twelve dances, of which I danced nine, and was merely 
prevented from dancing the rest by the want of a partner. 
We began at ten, supped at one, and were at Deane before 
five. There were but fifty people in the room; very few 
families indeed from our side of the county, and not many 
more from the other. My partners were the two St. Johns, 
Hooper, Holder, and very prodigious Mr. Mathew, with 
whom I called the last, and whom I liked the best of my 
little stock. 

There were very few beauties, and such as there were 
not very handsome. Miss Iremonger did not look well, and 
Mrs. Blount was the only one much admired. She appeared 
exactly as she did in September, with the same broad face, 
diamond bandeau, white shoes, pink husband, and fat neck. 
The two Miss Coxes were there; I traced in one the remains 
of the vulgar, broad-featured girl who danced at Enham 
eight years ago; the other is refined into a nice, composed- 
looking girl, like Catherine Bigg. I looked at Sir Thomas 


Champneys and thought of poor Rosalie; I looked at his 
daughter, and thought her a queer animal with a white 
neck. 


Mary said that I looked very well last night. I wore my 
aunt’s gown and handkerchief, and my hair was at least 
tidy, which was all my ambition. I will now have done with 
the ball, and I will moreover go and dress for dinner. 


The young lady whom it is expected that Sir Thomas is to 
marry is Miss Emma Wabshaw; she lives somewhere 
between Southampton and Winchester, is handsome, 
accomplished, amiable, and everything but rich. He is 
certainly finishing his house in a great hurry. Perhaps the 
report of his being to marry a Miss Fanshawe might 
originate in his attentions to this very lady — the names are 
not unlike. 


The three Digweeds all came on Tuesday, and we played 
a pool at commerce. James Digweed left Hampshire to-day. 
I think he must be in love with you, from his anxiety to have 
you go to the Faversham balls, and likewise from his 
supposition that the two elms fell from their grief at your 
absence. Was not it a gallant idea? It never occurred to me 
before, but I dare say it was so. 


I rejoice to say that we have just had another letter from 
our dear Frank. It is to you, very short, written from 
Larnica in Cyprus, and so lately as October 2nd. He came 
from Alexandria, and was to return there in three or four 
days, knew nothing of his promotion, and does not write 
above twenty lines, from a doubt of the letter’s ever 
reaching you, and an idea of all letters being opened at 
Vienna. He wrote a few days before to you from Alexandria 
by the Mercury sent with despatches to Lord Keith. 
Another letter must be owing to us besides this, one if not 


two; because none of these are to me. Henry comes to- 
morrow, for one night only. 

The visit to Ibthorp came off, as is shown by the following 
letter: — 

Ibthorp: Sunday [November 30, 1800]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Shall you expect to hear from me 
on Wednesday or not? I think you will, or I should not write, 
as the three days and half which have passed since my last 
letter have not produced many materials towards filling 
another sheet of paper. But, like Mr. Hastings, ‘I do not 
despair,’ and you perhaps, like the faithful Maria, may feel 
still more certain of the happy event. I have been here ever 
since a quarter after three on Thursday last, by the 
Shrewsbury clock, which I am _ fortunately enabled 
absolutely to ascertain because Mrs. Stent once lived at 
Shrewsbury, or at least at Tewksbury. I have the pleasure of 
thinking myself a very welcome guest, and the pleasure of 
spending my time very pleasantly. Martha looks well, and 
wants me to find out that she grows fat; but I cannot carry 
my complaisance farther than to believe whatever she 
asserts on the subject. Mrs. Stent gives us quite as much of 
her company as we wish for, and rather more than she used 
to do; but perhaps not more than is to our advantage in the 
end, because it is too dirty even for such desperate walkers 
as Martha and I to get out of doors, and we are therefore 
confined to each other’s society from morning till night, 
with very little variety of books or gowns. Three of the Miss 
Debaries called here the morning after my arrival, but I 
have not yet been able to return their civility. You know it is 
not an uncommon circumstance in this parish to have the 
road from Ibthorp to the Parsonage much dirtier and more 
impracticable for walking than the road from the Parsonage 
to Ibthorp. I left my Mother very well when I came away, 
and left her with strict orders to continue so. 


The endless Debaries are of course very well acquainted 
with the lady who is to marry Sir Thomas, and all her 
family. I pardon them, however, as their description of her 
is favourable. Mrs. Wapshire is a widow, with several sons 
and daughters, a good fortune, and a house in Salisbury; 
where Miss Wapshire has been for many years a 
distinguished beauty. She is now seven or eight and twenty, 
and tho’ still handsome, less handsome than she has been. 
This promises better than the bloom of seventeen; and in 
addition to this they say that she has always been 
remarkable for the _ propriety of her _ behaviour 
distinguishing her far above the general classes of town 
misses, and rendering her of course very unpopular among 
them. 


Martha has promised to return with me, and our plan is 
to have a nice black frost for walking to Whitchurch, and 
then throw ourselves into a post chaise, one upon the other, 
our heads hanging out at one door and our feet at the 
opposite one. If you have never heard that Miss Dawes has 
been married these two months, I will mention it in my 
next. Pray do not forget to go to the Canterbury Ball; I shall 
despise you all most insufferably if you do. 


I have charged my myrmidons to send me an account of 
the Basingstoke Ball; I have placed my spies at different 
places that they may collect the more; and by so doing, by 
sending Miss Bigg to the Town-hall itself, and posting my 
mother at Steventon I hope to derive from their various 
observations a good general idea of the whole. 


Miss Austen, Yours ever, 
Godmersham Park, J. A. 
Faversham, Kent. 


While Jane was away on this visit, Mr. and Mrs. Austen 
came to a momentous decision — namely, to leave 
Steventon and retire to Bath. There can be little doubt that 
the decision was a hasty one. Some of Jane’s previous 
letters contain details of the very _ considerable 
improvements that her father had just begun in the Rectory 
garden; and we do not hear that these improvements were 
concerted with the son who was to be his successor. So 
hasty, indeed, did Mr. Austen’s decision appear to the 
Perrots that they suspected the reason to be a growing 
attachment between Jane and one of the three Digweed 
brothers. There is not the slightest evidence of this very 
improbable supposition in Jane’s letters, though she does 
occasionally suggest that James Digweed must be in love 
with Cassandra, especially when he gallantly supposed that 
the two elms had fallen from grief at her absence. On the 
whole it seems most probable that Mrs. Austen’s continued 
ill-health was the reason for the change. 

Tradition says that when Jane returned home 
accompanied by Martha Lloyd, the news was abruptly 
announced by her mother, who thus greeted them: ‘Well, 
girls, it is all settled; we have decided to leave Steventon in 
such a week, and go to Bath’; and that the shock of the 
intelligence was so great to Jane that she fainted away. 
Unfortunately, there is no further direct evidence to show 
how far Jane’s feelings resembled those she has attributed 
to Marianne Dashwood on leaving Norland; but we have 
the negative evidence arising from the fact that none of her 
letters are preserved between November 30, 1800, and 
January 3, 1801, although Cassandra was at Godmersham 
during the whole of the intervening month. Silence on the 
part of Jane to Cassandra for so long a period of absence is 
unheard of: and according to the rule acted on by 
Cassandra, destruction of her sister’s letters was a proof of 
their emotional interest. We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
she wrote in a strain unusual for her more than once in that 


month; but as she says of Elizabeth Bennet ‘it was her 
business to be satisfied — and certainly her temper to be 
happy’; and the next letter that we have shows that she was 
determined to face a new life in a new place with 
cheerfulness. 

Steventon: Saturday [January 3, 1801]. 

My dear Cassandra,. .. — My mother looks forward with 
as much certainty as you can do to our keeping two maids; 
my father is the only one not in the secret. We plan having 
a steady cook and a young, giddy housemaid, with a sedate 
middle-aged man, who is to undertake the double office of 
husband to the former and sweetheart to the latter. 


There are three parts of Bath which we have thought of 
as likely to have houses in them — Westgate Buildings, 
Charles Street, and some of the short streets leading from 
Laura Place or Pulteney Street. 

Westgate Buildings, though quite in the lower part of the 
town, are not badly situated themselves. The street is 
broad, and has rather a good appearance. Charles Street, 
however, I think is preferable. The buildings are new, and 
its nearness to Kingsmead Fields would be a pleasant 
circumstance. Perhaps you may remember, or perhaps you 
may forget, that Charles Street leads from the Queen 
Square Chapel to the two Green Park Streets. 

The houses in the streets near Laura Place I should 
expect to be above our price. Gay Street would be too high, 
except only the lower house on the left-hand side as you 
ascend. Towards that my mother has no disinclination; it 
used to be lower rented than any other house in the row, 
from some inferiority in the apartments. But above all 
others her wishes are at present fixed on the corner house 
in Chapel Row, which opens into Prince’s Street. Her 
knowledge of it, however, is confined only to the outside, 
and therefore she is equally uncertain of its being really 
desirable as of its being to be had. In the meantime she 


assures you that she will do everything in her power to 
avoid Trim Street, although you have not expressed the 
fearful presentiment of it which was rather expected. 

We know that Mrs. Perrot will want to get us into Oxford 
Buildings, but we all unite in particular dislike of that part 
of the town, and therefore hope to escape. Upon all these 
different situations you and Edward may confer together, 
and your opinion of each will be expected with eagerness. 


I have now attained the true art of letter-writing, which 
we are always told is to express on paper exactly what one 
would say to the same person by word of mouth. I have 
been talking to you almost as fast as I could the whole of 
this letter. 


My mother bargains for having no trouble at all in 
furnishing our house in Bath, and I have engaged for your 
willingly undertaking to do it all. I get more and more 
reconciled to the idea of our removal. We have lived long 
enough in this neighbourhood; the Basingstoke balls are 
certainly on the decline, there is something interesting in 
the bustle of going away, and the prospect of spending 
future summers by the sea or in Wales is very delightful. 
For a time we shall now possess many of the advantages 
which I have often thought of with envy in the wives of 
sailors or soldiers. It must not be generally known, 
however, that I am not sacrificing a great deal in quitting 
the country, or I can expect to inspire no tenderness, no 
interest, in those we leave behind. 

The threatened Act of Parliament does not seem to give 
any alarm. 

My father is doing all in his power to increase his 
income, by raising his tithes, &c., and I do not despair of 
getting very nearly six hundred a year. 

Steventon: Thursday [January 8, 1801]. 


Mr. Peter Debary has declined Deane curacy; he wishes 
to be settled near London. A foolish reason! as if Deane 
were not near London in comparison of Exeter or York. 
Take the whole world through, and he will find many more 
places at a greater distance from London than Deane than 
he will at a less. What does he think of Glencoe or Lake 
Katherine? 

I feel rather indignant that any possible objection should 
be raised against so valuable a piece of preferment, so 
delightful a situation! — that Deane should not be 
universally allowed to be as near the metropolis as any 
other country villages. As this is the case, however, as Mr. 
Peter Debary has shown himself a Peter in the blackest 
sense of the word, we are obliged to look elsewhere for an 
heir; and my father has thought it a necessary compliment 
to James Digweed to offer the curacy to him, though 
without considering it as either a desirable or an eligible 
situation for him. 


Eliza has seen Lord Craven at Barton, and probably by 
this time at Kintbury, where he was expected for one day 
this week. She found his manners very pleasing indeed. The 
little flaw of having a mistress now living with him at 
Ashdown Park seems to be the only’ unpleasing 
circumstance about him. From Ibthorp, Fulwar and Eliza 
are to return with James and Mary to Deane. 


Pray give my love to George; tell him that I am very glad 
to hear he can skip so well already, and that I hope he will 
continue to send me word of his improvement in the art. 


Friday. — Sidmouth is now talked of as our summer 
abode. Get all the information, therefore, about it that you 
can from Mrs. C. Cage. 

My father’s old ministers are already deserting him to 
pay their court to his son. The brown mare, which as well 


as the black, was to devolve on James at our removal, has 
not had patience to wait for that, and has settled herself 
even now at Deane. The death of Hugh Capet, which, like 
that of Mr. Skipsey, though undesired, was not wholly 
unexpected, being purposely effected, has made the 
immediate possession of the mare very convenient, and 
everything else I suppose will be seized by degrees in the 
same manner. Martha and I work at the books every day. 

Steventon: Wednesday [January 14, 1801]. 

Your letter to Mary was duly received before she left 
Deane with Martha yesterday morning, and it gives us 
great pleasure to know that the Chilham ball was so 
agreeable, and that you danced four dances with Mr. 
Kemble. Desirable, however, as the latter circumstance 
was, I cannot help wondering at its taking place. Why did 
you dance four dances with so stupid a man? why not 
rather dance two of them with some elegant brother officer 
who was struck with your appearance as soon as you 
entered the room? 


At present the environs of Laura Place seem to be his 
[my father’s] choice. His views on the subject are much 
advanced since I came home; he grows quite ambitious, 
and actually requires now a comfortable and a creditable- 
looking house. 


This morning brought my aunt’s reply, and most 
thoroughly affectionate is its tenor. She thinks with the 
greatest pleasure of our being settled in Bath — it is an 
event which will attach her to the place more than anything 
else could do, &c., &c. She is, moreover, very urgent with 
my mother not to delay her visit in Paragon, if she should 
continue unwell, and even recommends her spending the 
whole winter with them. At present and for many days past 
my mother has been quite stout, and she wishes not to be 
obliged by any relapse to alter her arrangements. 


Mention is made in several letters of Frank’s promotion 
and his ignorance of it. In 1799, while commanding the 
sloop Peterel, he had been entrusted by Lord St. Vincent 
with dispatches conveying to Nelson at Palermo the 
startling news of Admiral Bruix’s escape from Brest with a 
considerable fleet, and his entry into the Mediterranean. So 
important did Francis Austen believe this intelligence to be, 
that he landed his first lieutenant with the dispatches on 
the coast of Sicily some way short of Palermo, the wind 
being unfavourable for the approach to the capital by sea. 
Nelson next employed him in taking orders to the squadron 
blockading Malta. Frank spent the autumn and winter 
cruising about the Mediterranean, and taking various 
prizes; the most important capture being that of the 
Ligurienne — a French national brig convoying two vessels 
laden with corn for the French forces in Egypt. This exploit 
took place in March 1800, and was considered of such 
importance that he was made a post-captain for it; but so 
slow and uncertain was communication to and from the 
seat of war that he knew nothing of his promotion till 
October — long after his friends at home had become 
acquainted with it. His being ‘collared and thrust out of the 
Peterel by Captain Inglis’ (his successor) is of course a 
graphic way of describing his change of vessel and 
promotion. 

Steventon: Wednesday [January 21, 1801]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Expect a most agreeable letter, 
for not being overburdened with subject (having nothing at 
all to say), I shall have no check to my genius from 
beginning to end. 

Well, and so Frank’s letter has made you very happy, but 
you are afraid he would not have patience to stay for the 
Haarlem which you wish him to have done as being safer 
than the merchantman. Poor fellow! to wait from the 
middle of November to the end of December, and perhaps 
even longer, it must be sad work; especially in a place 


where the ink is so abominably pale. What a surprise to him 
it must have been on October 20, to be visited, collared, 
and thrust out of the Peterel by Captain Inglis. He kindly 
passes over the poignancy of his feelings in quitting his 
ship, his officers, and his men. 

What a pity it is that he should not be in England at the 
time of his promotion, because he certainly would have had 
an appointment, so everybody says, and therefore it must 
be right for me to say it too. Had he been really here, the 
certainty of the appointment, I dare say, would not have 
been half so great, but as it could not be brought to the 
proof his absence will be always a lucky source of regret. 

Eliza talks of having read in a newspaper that all the 
First Lieutenants of the frigates whose Captains were to be 
sent into line-of-battle ships were to be promoted to the 
rank of Commanders. If it be true, Mr. Valentine may afford 
himself a fine Valentine’s knot, and Charles may perhaps 
become First of the Endymion, though I suppose Captain 
Durham is too likely to bring a villain with him under that 
denomination. 


I join with you in wishing for the environs of Laura Place, 
but do not venture to expect it. My mother hankers after 
the Square dreadfully, and it is but natural to suppose that 
my uncle will take her part. It would be very pleasant to be 
near Sydney Gardens; we might go into the labyrinth every 
day. 

Steventon: Sunday [January 25, 1801]. 

Your unfortunate sister was betrayed last Thursday into a 
situation of the utmost cruelty. I arrived at Ashe Park 
before the party from Deane, and was shut up in the 
drawing-room with Mr. Holder alone for ten minutes. I had 
some thoughts of insisting on the housekeeper or Mary 
Corbett being sent for, and nothing could prevail on me to 
move two steps from the door, on the lock of which I kept 


one hand constantly fixed. We met nobody but ourselves, 
played at vingt-un again, and were very cross. 


Your brother Edward makes very honourable mention of 
you, I assure you, in his letter to James, and seems quite 
sorry to part with you. It is a great comfort to me to think 
that my cares have not been thrown away, and that you are 
respected in the world. Perhaps you may be prevailed on to 
return with him and Elizabeth into Kent, when they leave 
us in April, and I rather suspect that your great wish of 
keeping yourself disengaged has been with that view. Do as 
you like; I have overcome my desire of your going to Bath 
with my mother and me. There is nothing which energy will 
not bring one to. 

On her way back from Godmersham, Cassandra spent 
some time with the Henry Austens now in Upper Berkeley 
Street; and while she was there, Jane sent her a letter, of 
which the following was a part. Information respecting the 
sailor brothers on active service was always rare, and 
proportionately valuable. 

Manydown: Wednesday [February 11, 1801]. 

My dear Cassandra, — ...I1 should not have thought it 
necessary to write to you so soon, but for the arrival of a 
letter from Charles to myself. It was written last Saturday 
from off the Start, and conveyed to Popham Lane by 
Captain Boyle, on his way to Midgham. He came from 
Lisbon in the Endymion. I will copy Charles’s account of his 
conjectures about Frank: ‘He has not seen my brother 
lately, nor does he expect to find him arrived, as he met 
Captain Inglis at Rhodes, going up to take command of the 
Peterel as he was coming down; but supposes he will arrive 
in less than a fortnight from this time, in some ship which is 
expected to reach England about that time with despatches 
from Sir Ralph Abercrombie.’ The event must show what 
sort of a conjuror Captain Boyle is. The Endymion has not 


been plagued with any more prizes. Charles spent three 
pleasant days in Lisbon. 

They were very well satisfied with their royal passenger 
whom they found jolly, fat, and affable, who talks of Lady 
Augusta as his wife, and seems much attached to her. 

When this letter was written the Endymion was 
becalmed, but Charles hoped to reach Portsmouth by 
Monday or Tuesday. . . . He received my letter, 
communicating our plans, before he left England, was 
much surprised, of course, but is quite reconciled to them, 
and means to come to Steventon once more while 
Steventon is ours. 

After this, we have no letters of Jane till she wrote from 
Bath; so we may suppose that the sisters were soon united. 
The months of March and April were spent in making the 
final preparations for leaving Steventon, and in receiving 
farewell visits from Edward Austen and his wife, as well as 
from Frank and Charles and Martha Lloyd. At the 
beginning of May, Mrs. Austen and her two daughters left 
their old home and went to Ibthorp; two days later, leaving 
Cassandra behind them, Jane and her mother went in a 
single day from Ibthorp to Bath, where they stayed with the 
Leigh Perrots in Paragon Buildings. 


CHAPTER XI. BATH AGAIN 
1801-1805 


In the separation of Jane and Cassandra, the letters begin 
again. 

Paragon: Tuesday [May 5, 1801]. 

My dear Cassandra, — .. . Our journey here was 
perfectly free from accident or event; we changed horses at 
the end of every stage, and paid at almost every turnpike. 
We had charming weather, hardly any dust, and were 
exceedingly agreeable, as we did not speak above once in 
three miles. 


We had a very neat chaise from Devizes; it looked almost 
as well as a gentleman’s, at least as a very shabby 
gentleman’s; in spite of this advantage, however, we were 
above three hours coming from thence to Paragon, and it 
was half after seven by your clocks before we entered the 
house. 

Frank, whose black head was in waiting in the hall 
window, received us very kindly; and his master and 
mistress did not show less cordiality. They both look very 
well, though my aunt has a violent cough. We drank tea as 
soon as we arrived, and so ends the account of our journey, 
which my mother bore without any fatigue. 


There is to be only one more ball — next Monday is the 
day. The Chamberlaynes are still here. I begin to think 
better of Mrs. C., and upon recollection believe she has 
rather a long chin than otherwise, as she remembers us in 
Gloucestershire, when we were very charming young 
women. 

The first view of Bath in fine weather does not answer my 
expectations; I think I see more distinctly through rain. The 


sun was got behind everything, and the appearance of the 
place from the top of Kingsdown was all vapour, shadow, 
smoke, and confusion. 

I fancy we are to have a house in Seymour Street, or 
thereabouts. My uncle and aunt both like the situation. I 
was glad to hear the former talk of all the houses in New 
King Street as too small; it was my own idea of them. I had 
not been two minutes in the dining-room before he 
questioned me with all his accustomary eager interest 
about Frank and Charles, their views and intentions. I did 
my best to give information. 


Tuesday Night. — When my uncle went to take his 
second glass of water I walked with him, and in our 
morning’s circuit we looked at two houses in Green Park 
Buildings, one of which pleased me very well. We walked all 
over it except into the garret; the dining-room is of a 
comfortable size, just as large as you like to fancy it; the 
second room about 14ft. square. The apartment over the 
drawing-room pleased me particularly, because it is divided 
into two, the smaller one a very nice-sized dressing-room, 
which upon occasion might admit a bed. The aspect is 
south-east. The only doubt is about the dampness of the 
offices, of which there were symptoms. 

Paragon: Tuesday [May 12, 1801]. 

Sixty-one guineas and a-half for the three cows gives one 
some support under the blow of only eleven guineas for the 
tables. Eight for my pianoforte is about what I really 
expected to get; I am more anxious to know the amount of 
my books, especially as they are said to have sold well. 


In the evening, I hope you honoured my toilette and ball 
with a thought; I dressed myself as well as I could, and had 
all my finery much admired at home. By nine o’clock my 
uncle, aunt, and I entered the rooms, and linked Miss 
Winstone on to us. Before tea it was rather a dull affair; but 


then the before tea did not last long, for there was only one 
dance, danced by four couple. Think of four couple, 
surrounded by about an hundred people, dancing in the 
Upper Rooms at Bath. 

After tea we cheered up; the breaking up of private 
parties sent some scores more to the ball, and though it 
was shockingly and inhumanly thin for this place, there 
were people enough, I suppose, to have made five or six 
very pretty Basingstoke assemblies. 

I then got Mr. Evelyn to talk to, and Miss T. to look at; 
and I am proud to say that though repeatedly assured that 
another in the same party was the She, I fixed upon the 
right one from the first. A resemblance to Mrs. L. was my 
guide. She is not so pretty as I expected; her face has the 
same defect of baldness as her sister’s, and her features 
not so handsome; she was highly rouged, and looked rather 
quietly and contentedly silly than anything else. 

Mrs. B. and two young women were of the same party, 
except when Mrs. B. thought herself obliged to leave them 
to run round the room after her drunken husband. His 
avoidance, and her pursuit, with the probable intoxication 
of both, was an amusing scene. 


Wednesday. — Another stupid party last night; perhaps if 
larger they might be less intolerable, but here there were 
only just enough to make one card table, with six people to 
look on and talk nonsense to each other. Lady Fust, Mrs. 
Busby, and a Mrs. Owen sat down with my uncle to whist, 
within five minutes after the three old Toughs came in, and 
there they sat, with only the exchange of Adm. Stanhope 
for my uncle, till their chairs were announced. 

I cannot anyhow continue to find people agreeable; I 
respect Mrs. Chamberlayne for doing her hair well, but 
cannot feel a more tender sentiment. Miss Langley is like 
any other short girl, with a broad nose and wide mouth, 
fashionable dress and exposed bosom. Adm. Stanhope is a 


gentlemanlike man, but then his legs are too short and his 
tail too long. 

Paragon: Thursday [May 21, 1801]. 

The friendship between Mrs. Chamberlayne and me 
which you predicted has already taken place, for we shake 
hands whenever we meet. Our grand walk to Weston was 
again fixed for yesterday, and was accomplished in a very 
striking manner. Every one of the party declined it under 
some pretence or other except our two selves and we had 
therefore a téte-a-téte, but that we should equally have 
had, after the first two yards, had half the inhabitants of 
Bath set off with us. 

It would have amused you to see our progress. We went 
up by Sion Hill, and returned across the fields. In climbing 
a hill Mrs. Chamberlayne is very capital; I could with 
difficulty keep pace with her, yet would not flinch for the 
world. On plain ground I was quite her equal. And so we 
posted away under a fine hot sun, she without any parasol 
or any shade to her hat, stopping for nothing and crossing 
the churchyard at Weston with as much expedition as if we 
were afraid of being buried alive. After seeing what she is 
equal to, I cannot help feeling a regard for her. As to 
agreeableness, she is much like other people. 


I went with my mother to help look at some houses in 
New King Street, towards which she felt some kind of 
inclination, but their size has now satisfied her. They were 
smaller than I expected to find them; one in particular out 
of the two was quite monstrously little; the best of the 
sitting-rooms not so large as the little parlour at Steventon, 
and the second room in every floor about capacious enough 
to admit a very small single bed. 


You will be sorry to hear that Marianne Mapleton’s 
disorder has ended fatally. She was believed out of danger 
on Sunday, but a sudden relapse carried her off the next 


day. So affectionate a family must suffer severely; and many 
a girl on early death has been praised into an angel, I 
believe, on slighter pretensions to beauty, sense, and merit, 
than Marianne. 

Paragon: Tuesday [May 26, 1801]. 

The Endymion came into Portsmouth on Sunday and I 
have sent Charles a short letter by this day’s post. My 
adventures since I wrote you three days ago have been 
such as the time would easily contain. I walked yesterday 
morning with Mrs. Chamberlayne to Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, and in the evening I drank tea with the Holders. 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s pace was not quite so magnificent on 
this second trial as on the first: it was nothing more than I 
could keep up with, without effort, and for many many 
yards together on a raised narrow footpath I led the way. 
The walk was very beautiful, as my companion agreed 
whenever I made the observation. And so ends our 
friendship, for the Chamberlaynes leave Bath in a day or 
two. Prepare likewise for the loss of Lady Fust, as you will 
lose before you find her. My evening visit was by no means 
disagreeable. Mrs. Lillingston came to engage Mfrs. 
Holder’s conversation, and Miss Holder and I adjourned 
after tea to the inner drawing-room to look over prints and 
talk pathetically. She is very unreserved and very fond of 
talking of her deceased brother and sister, whose memories 
she cherishes with an enthusiasm which, though perhaps a 
little affected, is not unpleasing. She has an idea of your 
being remarkably lively, therefore get ready the proper 
selection of adverbs and due scraps of Italian and French. I 
must now pause to make some observation on Mrs. 
Heathcote’s having got a little boy. I wish her well to wear 
it out — and shall proceed. Frank writes me word that he is 
to be in London to-morrow: some money negotiation, from 
which he hopes to derive advantage, hastens him from Kent 
and will detain him a few days behind my father in town. I 


have seen the Miss Mapletons this morning. Marianne was 
buried yesterday, and I called without expecting to be let in 
to enquire after them all. On the servant’s invitation, 
however, I sent in my name, and Jane and Christiana, who 
were walking in the garden, came to me immediately, and I 
sat with them about ten minutes. They looked pale and 
dejected but were more composed than I had thought 
probable. When I mentioned your coming here on Monday 
they said they should be very glad to see you. 

We drink tea to-night with Mrs. Lysons: now this, says 
my Master, will be mighty dull.... 

I assure you in spite of what I might choose to insinuate 
in a former letter, that I have seen very little of Mr. Evelyn 
since my coming here; I met him this morning for only the 
fourth time, and as to my anecdote about Sydney Gardens, 
I made the most of the story because it came into 
advantage, but in fact he only asked me whether I were to 
be in Sydney Gardens in the evening or not. There is now 
something like an engagement between us and the 
Phaeton, which to confess my frailty I have a great desire 
to go out in; but whether it will come to anything must 
remain with him. I really believe he is very harmless; 
people do not seem afraid of him here, and he gets 
groundsel for his birds and all that.... 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


Wednesday. — I am just returned from my airing in the 
very bewitching Phaeton and four for which I was prepared 
by a note from Mr. E., soon after breakfast. We went to the 
top of Kingsdown, and had a very pleasant drive. One 
pleasure succeeds another rapidly. On my return I found 
your letter, and a letter from Charles, on the table. The 
contents of yours I suppose I need not repeat to you; to 
thank you for it will be enough. I give Charles great credit 


for remembering my uncle’s direction, and he seems rather 
surprised at it himself. He has received £30 for his share of 
the privateer, and expects £10 more, but of what avail is it 
to take prizes if he lays out the produce in presents to his 
sisters? He has been buying gold chains and topaze crosses 
for us — he must be well scolded. The Endymion has 
already received orders for taking troops to Egypt — which 
I should not like at all if I did not trust to Charles being 
removed from her somehow or other before she sails. He 
knows nothing of his own destination he says — but desires 
me to write directly — as the Endymion will probably sail in 
three or four days. He will receive my yesterday’s letter to- 
day, and I shall write again by this post to thank and 
reproach him. We shall be unbearably fine. 


So began the five years’ residence at Bath. 

Cassandra and her father (the latter having been paying 
visits in Kent and London) joined the others at the 
beginning of June; and from that date till September 1804 
there is little that can be said definitely about Jane’s life. 

We know, however, that it was the intention of the 
Austens to spend the summer of 1801 by the sea — perhaps 
at Sidmouth; and a letter of Eliza Austen informs us that 
this plan was duly carried out. She writes to Phila Walter on 
October 29: — 

I conclude that you know of our uncle and aunt Austen 
and their daughters having spent the summer in 
Devonshire. They are now returned to Bath, where they are 
superintending the fitting up of their new house. 

So the house had at last been fixed on; and we learn in 
the Memoir that it was No. 4 Sydney Terrace, in the parish 
of Bathwick. The houses here face the Sydney Gardens, and 
it is a part of Bath that Jane seems to have fancied. Her 
residence there is now commemorated by a marble tablet. 
How long the Austens resided in this house cannot 
definitely be stated; perhaps they took it for three years — 


at any rate, by the beginning of 1805 they had moved to 27 
Green Park Buildings. Possibly Mr. Austen, as he grew 
older, had found the distance to the centre of the town too 
great for his powers of walking. 

One of the few facts we know concerning their stay in 
Sydney Place is that at one time Mrs. Austen was extremely 
ill, but the skill of her medical adviser, a certain Mr. Bowen, 
and the affectionate care of her daughters pulled her 
through and enabled her to live for another twenty-five 
years. Mrs. Austen has recorded the fact of her illness in 
some humorous verses, entitled ‘Dialogue between Death 
and Mrs. A.’ 

Says Death, ‘I’ve been trying these three weeks and 
more 


To seize on old Madam here at Number Four, 
Yet I still try in vain, tho’ she’s turned of three score; 


To what is my ill-success owing?’ 


‘T’ll tell you, old Fellow, if you cannot guess, 


To what you’re indebted for your ill success — 

To the prayers of my husband, whose love I possess, 
To the care of my daughters, whom Heaven will bless, 
To the skill and attention of Bowen.’ 


In 1802, in addition to the visit to Steventon with its 
distressing incidents, Jane was at Dawlish; for, in a letter 


written in 1814, she says of the library at Dawlish that it 
‘was pitiful and wretched twelve years ago and not likely to 
have anybody’s publications.’ A writer, too, in Temple Bar 
for February 1879, states that about this time the Austens 
went to Teignmouth (which would be very easily combined 
with a stay at Dawlish), and that they resided there some 
weeks. 

This was the year of the short cessation of hostilities 
brought about by the Peace of Amiens. During its 
continuance, we are told that the Henry Austens went to 
France in the vain hope of recovering some of her first 
husband’s property, and narrowly escaped being included 
amongst the détenus. ‘Orders had been given by 
Bonaparte’s Government to detain all English travellers; 
but at the post-houses Mrs. Henry Austen gave the 
necessary orders herself, and her French was so perfect 
that she passed everywhere for a native, and her husband 
escaped under this protection.’ 

Our only evidence of Jane’s having been absent from 
Bath in 1803 is that Sir Egerton Brydges, in speaking of 
her, says: “The last time I think that I saw her was at 
Ramsgate in 1803.’ 

On Francis Austen’s promotion (already mentioned), 
Admiral Gambier seems rather to have gone out of his way 
to choose him as his flag-captain on the Neptune; but on 
the Peace of Amiens, he, like many others, went on half-pay. 
His first employment when war broke out again, in 1803, 
was the raising from among the Kent fishermen of a corps 
of ‘sea fencibles,’ to protect the coast from invasion. His 
head-quarters were at Ramsgate, and it was quite likely 
that Jane would visit him there, especially if she could 
combine this visit with one to Godmersham. We shall see 
later that the ‘sea fencibles’ did not take up the whole of 
Frank’s time. 

She must now have begun to turn her mind again to her 
neglected MSS., and especially to Northanger Abbey. This, 


no doubt, underwent a thorough revision (Belinda, 
mentioned in the famous dissertation on novels, was not 
published till 1801); and there is evidence that she sold the 
MS., under the title of Susan, in the spring of 1803: not, 
indeed, to a Bath publisher — as has been often stated — 
but to Messrs. Crosby & Son of London, for ten pounds, 
stipulating for an early publication. Distrustful of appearing 
under her own name in the transaction, Jane seems to have 
employed a certain Mr. Seymour — probably her brother 
Henry’s man of business — a fact which suggests that the 
sale was effected while Jane was staying in London with 
Henry. For reasons best known to himself, Mr. Crosby did 
not proceed with the publication. 

Besides Northanger Abbey, Jane seems to have written 
at this time the beginning of a tale which was published in 
the second edition of the Memoir as The Watsons, although 
the author had not given that, or any other name, to it. The 
setting of the story was very like that of the novels with 
which we are so familiar, and the characters were sketched 
in with a firm hand. One of these creations in particular 
might have been expected to re-appear in another book (if 
this work was to be laid aside); but such a procedure was 
contrary to Jane Austen’s invariable practice. It is the 
character of a young man — Tom Musgrave by name — a 
clever and good-natured toady, with rather more attractive 
qualities than usually fall to the lot of the members of that 
fraternity. But why was it laid aside? The writer of the 
Memoir suggests that the author may have become aware 
‘of the evil of having placed her heroine too low, in a 
position of poverty and obscurity, which, though not 
necessarily connected with vulgarity, has a sad tendency to 
degenerate into it; and therefore, like a singer who has 
begun on too low a note, she discontinued the strain.’ 

To this we may add that circumstances soon occurred to 
divert her mind from _ original composition for a 
considerable period; and when at last she returned to it, 


she was much more likely to think of the two completed 
stories that were lying in her desk than of one that was only 
begun. She did, however, retain in her recollection the 
outline of the intended story. The MS. of The Watsons, still 
existing, is written on the small sheets of paper described 
in the Memoir: sheets which could be easily covered with a 
piece of blotting-paper in case of the arrival of unexpected 
visitors, and which would thus fit in with her desire for 
secrecy. All the pages are written in her beautifully neat 
handwriting; but some seem to flow on without doubt or 
difficulty, while others are subject to copious corrections. 
As all the MSS. of her six published novels have perished, it 
is worth our while to notice her methods where we can. 

The first interruption that occurred to her writing in 
1804 was of a pleasant nature, and none of her admirers 
need regret it: she went to Lyme with her family. They had 
been joined in their summer rambles by the Henry Austens, 
who afterwards proceeded with Cassandra to Weymouth, 
leaving Jane with her parents at Lyme. We have it on record 
that Jane loved the sight of the beauties of nature so much 
that she would sometimes say she thought it must form one 
of the joys of heaven; but she had few opportunities of 
visiting any scenes of especial beauty. We need not 
therefore be surprised that the impression produced by 
Lyme was so great that she retained a vivid and accurate 
memory of the details eleven years afterwards. In 
Persuasion, she allowed herself to dwell on them with 
greater fullness and greater enthusiasm than she had ever 
displayed on similar occasions before. Readers of that book 
who visit Lyme — especially if they have the valuable help 
of the Miss Hills’ descriptions and sketches — will feel no 
difficulty in recognising the exact spot on the Cobb which 
was pointed out to Tennyson as the scene of the fall of 
Louisa Musgrove, or the well-placed but minute house at 
the corner of the pier, past which Captain Benwick was 
seen rushing for the doctor, and in which the Harvilles 


managed to entertain a large party; they may note the point 
on the steps leading down to the sea where Mr. Elliot first 
saw Anne; and if they go to the ‘Royal Lion’ Hotel and 
engage a private sitting-room, they can look from the 
window, as Mary Musgrove looked at her cousin’s carriage, 
when she recognised the Elliot countenance, but failed to 
see the Elliot arms, because the great-coat was folded over 
the panels. 

The letter which follows was written when Cassandra 
was just leaving Weymouth to go to Ibthorp where old Mrs. 
Lloyd lay very ill. 

Lyme: Friday [September 14, 1804]. 

My dear Cassandra, — I take the first sheet of fine 
striped paper to thank you for your letter from Weymouth, 
and express my hopes of your being at Ibthorp before this 
time. I expect to hear that you reached it yesterday 
evening, being able to get as far as Blandford on 
Wednesday. Your account of Weymouth contains nothing 
which strikes me so forcibly as there being no ice in the 
town. For every other vexation I was in some measure 
prepared, and particularly for your disappointment in not 
seeing the Royal Family go on board on Tuesday, having 
already heard from Mr. Crawford that he had seen you in 
the very act of being too late. But for there being no ice, 
what could prepare me? .. . You found my letter at 
Andover, I hope, yesterday, and have now for many hours 
been satisfied that your kind anxiety on my behalf was as 
much thrown away as kind anxiety usually is. I continue 
quite well; in proof of which I have bathed again this 
morning. It was absolutely necessary that I should have the 
little fever and indisposition which I had: it has been all the 
fashion this week in Lyme. . . . We are quite settled in our 
lodgings by this time, as you may suppose, and everything 
goes on in the usual order. The servants behave very well, 
and make no difficulties, though nothing certainly can 
exceed the inconvenience of the offices, except the general 


dirtiness of the house and furniture, and all its inhabitants. 
I endeavour, as far as I can, to supply your place, and be 
useful, and keep things in order. I detect dirt in the water 
decanters, as fast as I can, and keep everything as it was 
under your administration. .. . James is the delight of our 
lives, he is quite an Uncle Toby’s annuity to us. My 
Mother’s shoes were never so well blacked before, and our 
plate never looked so clean. He waits extremely well, is 
attentive, handy, quick and quiet, and in short has a great 
many more than all the cardinal virtues (for the cardinal 
virtues in themselves have been so often possessed that 
they are no longer worth having), and amongst the rest, 
that of wishing to go to Bath, as I understand from Jenny. 
He has the laudable thirst I fancy for travelling, which in 
poor James Selby was so much reprobated; and part of his 
disappointment in not going with his master arose from his 
wish of seeing London. 


The ball last night was pleasant, but not full for 
Thursday. My father staid very contentedly till half-past 
nine (we went a little after eight), and then walked home 
with James and a lanthorn, though I believe the lanthorn 
was not lit, as the moon was up; but this lanthorn may 
sometimes be a great convenience to him. My mother and I 
staid about an hour later. Nobody asked me the two first 
dances; the two next I danced with Mr. Crawford, and had I 
chosen to stay longer might have danced with Mr. 
Granville, Mrs. Granville’s son, whom my dear friend Miss 
A. offered to introduce to me, or with a new odd-looking 
man who had been eyeing me for some time, and at last, 
without any introduction, asked me if I meant to dance 
again. I think he must be Irish by his ease, and because I 
imagine him to belong to the hon?’ B.’s, who are the son, 
and son’s wife of an Irish viscount, bold queer-looking 
people, just fit to be quality at Lyme. 


I called yesterday morning (ought it not in strict 
propriety to be termed yester-morning?) on Miss A. and 
was introduced to her father and mother. Like other young 
ladies she is considerably genteeler than her parents. Mrs. 
A. sat darning a pair of stockings the whole of my visit. But 
do not mention this at home, lest a warning should act as 
an example. We afterwards walked together for an hour on 
the Cobb; she is very converseable in a common way; I do 
not perceive wit or genius, but she has sense and some 
degree of taste, and her manners are very engaging. She 
seems to like people rather too easily. She thought the D.’s 
pleasant, &c., &c. 


Friday Evening. — The bathing was so delightful this 
morning and Molly so pressing with me to enjoy myself that 
I believe I staid in rather too long, as since the middle of 
the day I have felt unreasonably tired. I shall be more 
careful another time, and shall not bathe to-morrow as I 
had before intended. Jenny and James are walked to 
Charmouth this afternoon. I am glad to have such an 
amusement for him, as I am very anxious for his being at 
once quiet and happy. He can read, and I must get him 
some books. Unfortunately he has read the first Vol. of 
Robinson Crusoe. We have the Pinckards’ newspaper 
however which I shall take care to lend him. 

As the autumn of 1804 was succeeded by winter, Jane’s 
thoughts were to be taken up by more serious 
considerations. On her birthday, December 16, occurred 
the death (by a fall from her horse) of her great friend, Mrs. 
Lefroy, on which we have already dwelt. 

But she was shortly to suffer an even greater loss, for on 
January 21, 1805, her father died, after an illness of only 
forty-eight hours. Jane’s letter, or rather two letters — for, 
the first being wrongly directed, she had to write a second 
— to her brother Frank on this occasion have fortunately 
been kept. 


Green Park Buildings: 
Tuesday evening, January 22, 1805. 


My dearest Frank, — I wrote to you yesterday, but your 
letter to Cassandra this morning, by which we learn the 
probability of your being by this time at Portsmouth, 
obliges me to write to you again, having unfortunately a 
communication as necessary as painful to make to you. 
Your affectionate heart will be greatly wounded, and I wish 
the shock could have been lessened by a_ better 
preparation; but the event has been sudden and so must be 
the information of it. We have lost an excellent father. An 
illness of only eight and forty hours carried him off 
yesterday morning between ten and eleven. He was seized 
on Saturday with a return of the feverish complaint which 
he had been subject to for the last three years. ...A 
physician was called in yesterday morning, but he was at 
that time past all possibility of cure; and Dr. Gibbs and Mr. 
Bowen had scarcely left his room before he sunk into a 
sleep from which he never woke. 

It has been very sudden. Within twenty-four hours of his 
death he was walking about with only the help of a stick — 
was even reading. 

We had, however, some hours of preparation, and when 
we understood his recovery to be hopeless, most fervently 
did we pray for the speedy release which ensued. To have 
seen him languishing long, struggling for hours, would 
have been dreadful, and, thank God, we were all spared 
from it. 


Except the restlessness and confusion of high fever, he 
did not suffer, and he was mercifully spared from knowing 
that he was about to quit objects so beloved, and so fondly 
cherished as his wife and children ever were. His 
tenderness as a father, who can do justice to? 


The funeral is to be on Saturday at Walcot Church. The 
serenity of the corpse is most delightful. It preserves the 
sweet benevolent smile which always distinguished him. 
They kindly press my mother to remove to Steventon as 
soon as it is all over, but I do not believe she will leave Bath 
at present. We must have this house for three months 
longer, and here we shall probably stay till the end of that 
time. We all unite in love, and I am 


Affectionately yours, 
J. A. 


The companion letter, sent to a different address, gives a 
similar account, and contains also these words: — 

Heavy as is the blow, we can already feel that a thousand 
comforts remain to us to soften it. Next to that of the 
consciousness of his worth and constant preparation for 
another world, is the remembrance of his having suffered, 
comparatively speaking, nothing. Being quite insensible of 
his own state, he was spared all pain of separation, and he 
went off almost in his sleep. My mother bears the shock as 
well as possible; she was quite prepared for it and feels all 
the blessing of his being spared a long illness. My uncle 
and aunt have been with us and show us every imaginable 
kindness. 


Adieu, my dearest Frank. The loss of such a parent must 
be felt, or we should be brutes. I wish I could give you a 
better preparation, but it has been impossible. 


Yours ever affectionately, 
J. A. 


Mr. Austen’s death placed his widow and daughters in 
straitened circumstances; for most of his income had been 
derived from the livings of Steventon and Deane. In fact the 


income of Mrs. Austen, together with that of Cassandra 
(who had inherited one thousand pounds from her intended 
husband, Thomas Fowle), was no more than two hundred 
and ten pounds. Fortunately, she had sons who were only 
too glad to be able to help her, and her income was raised 
to four hundred and sixty pounds a year by contributions of 
one hundred pounds from Edward, and fifty pounds from 
James, Henry, and Frank respectively. Frank, indeed, was 
ready to do more; for Henry wrote to him to say that their 
mother ‘feels the magnificence of your offer and accepts of 
half.’ Mrs. Austen’s first idea was to remain in Bath so long 
as her brother, Mr. Leigh Perrot, lived there. Accordingly, 
she gave up her house at Lady Day, and moved, with her 
daughters and one maid, into furnished lodgings at 25 Gay 
street. 

Early in April, Cassandra was staying at Ibthorp, where it 
was her lot to attend another death-bed — that of old Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

25 Gay Street: Monday [April 8, 1805]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Here is a day for you! Did Bath or 
Ibthorp ever see a finer 8th of April? It is March and April 
together, the glare of one and the warmth of the other. We 
do nothing but walk about. As far as your means will admit, 
I hope you profit by such weather too. I dare say you are 
already the better for change of place. We were out again 
last night. Miss Irvine invited us, when I met her in the 
Crescent, to drink tea with them, but I rather declined it, 
having no idea that my mother would be disposed for 
another evening visit there so soon; but when I gave her 
the message, I found her very well inclined to go; and 
accordingly, on leaving Chapel, we walked to Lansdown. 
This morning we have been to see Miss Chamberlayne look 
hot on horseback. Seven years and four months ago we 
went to the same riding-house to see Miss Lefroy’s 
performance! What a different set are we now moving in! 
But seven years, I suppose, are enough to change every 


pore of one’s skin and every feeling of one’s mind. We did 
not walk long in the Crescent yesterday. It was hot and not 
crowded enough; so we went into the field, and passed 
close by S. T. and Miss S. again. I have not yet seen her 
face, but neither her dress nor air have anything of the 
dash or stylishness which the Browns talked of; quite the 
contrary; indeed, her dress is not even smart, and her 
appearance very quiet. Miss Irvine says she is never 
speaking a word. Poor wretch; I am afraid she is en 
pénitence. Here has been that excellent Mrs. Coulthart 
calling, while my mother was out, and I was believed to be 
so. I always respected her, as a good-hearted friendly 
woman. And the Brownes have been here; I find their 
affidavits on the table. The Ambuscade reached Gibraltar 
on the 9th of March, and found all well; so say the papers. 
We have had no letters from anybody, but we expect to hear 
from Edward to-morrow, and from you soon afterwards. 
How happy they are at Godmersham now! I shall be very 
glad of a letter from Ibthorp, that I may know how you all 
are, but particularly yourself. This is nice weather for Mrs. 
J. Austen’s going to Speen, and I hope she will have a 
pleasant visit there. I expect a prodigious account of the 
christening dinner; perhaps it brought you at last into the 
company of Miss Dundas again. 

Tuesday. — I received your letter last night, and wish it 
may be soon followed by another to say that all is over; but 
I cannot help thinking that nature will struggle again, and 
produce a revival. Poor woman! May her end be peaceful 
and easy as the exit we have witnessed! And I dare say it 
will. If there is no revival, suffering must be all over; even 
the consciousness of existence, I suppose, was gone when 
you wrote. The nonsense I have been writing in this and in 
my last letter seems out of place at such a time, but I will 
not mind it; it will do you no harm, and nobody else will be 
attacked by it. I am heartily glad that you can speak so 
comfortably of your own health and looks, though I can 


scarcely comprehend the latter being really approved. 
Could travelling fifty miles produce such an immediate 
change? You were looking very poorly here, and everybody 
seemed sensible of it. Is there a charm in a hack post- 
chaise? But if there were, Mrs. Craven’s carriage might 
have undone it all. 1 am much obliged to you for the time 
and trouble you have bestowed on Mary’s cap, and am glad 
it pleases her; but it will prove a useless gift at present, I 
suppose. Will not she leave Ibthorp on her mother’s death? 
As a companion you are all that Martha can be supposed to 
want, and in that light, under these circumstances, your 
visit will indeed have been well timed. 


The Cookes want us to drink tea with them to-night, but I 
do not know whether my mother will have nerves for it. We 
are engaged to-morrow evening — what request we are in! 
Mrs. Chamberlayne expressed to her niece her wish of 
being intimate enough with us to ask us to drink tea with 
her in a quiet way. We have therefore offered her ourselves 
and our quietness through the same medium. Our tea and 
sugar will last a great while. I think we are just the kind of 
people and party to be treated about among our relations; 
we cannot be supposed to be very rich. 


Thursday. — I was not able to go on yesterday; all my wit 
and leisure were bestowed on letters to Charles and Henry. 
To the former I wrote in consequence of my mother’s 
having seen in the papers that the Urania was waiting at 
Portsmouth for the convoy for Halifax. This is nice, as it is 
only three weeks ago that you wrote by the Camilla... . I 
wrote to Henry because I had a letter from him in which he 
desired to hear from me very soon. His to me was most 
affectionate and kind, as well as entertaining; there is no 
merit to him in that; he cannot help being amusing. .. . He 
offers to meet us on the sea coast, if the plan of which 
Edward gave him some hint takes place. Will not this be 


making the execution of such a plan more desirable and 
delightful than ever? He talks of the rambles we took 
together last summer with pleasing affection. 


Yours ever, 
J. A. 


From the Same to the Same. 
Gay Street: Sunday Evening, 
April 21 . 


My dear Cassandra, — I am much obliged to you for 
writing to me again so soon; your letter yesterday was 
quite an unexpected pleasure. Poor Mrs. Stent! it has been 
her lot to be always in the way; but we must be merciful, 
for perhaps in time we may come to be Mrs. Stents 
ourselves, unequal to anything, and unwelcome _ to 
everybody. Your account of Martha is very comfortable 
indeed, and now we shall be in no fear of receiving a worse. 
This day, if she has gone to church, must have been a trial 
to her feelings, but it will be the last of any acuteness... . 
Yesterday was a busy day with me. I went to Sydney 
Gardens soon after one and did not return until four, and 
after dinner I walked to Weston. My morning engagement 
was with the Cookes, and our party consisted of George 
and Mary, a Mr. and Miss B. who had been with us at the 
concert, and the youngest Miss W. Not Julia; we have done 
with her; she is very ill; but Mary. Mary W.’s turn is actually 
come to be grown up, and have a fine complexion, and wear 
a great square muslin shawl. I have not expressly 
enumerated myself among the party, but there I was, and 
my cousin George was very kind, and talked sense to me 
every now and then, in the intervals of his more animated 
fooling with Miss B., who is very young, and rather 
handsome, and whose gracious manners, ready wit, and 
solid remarks, put me somewhat in mind of my old 


acquaintance L. L. There was a monstrous deal of stupid 
gquizzing and common-place nonsense talked, but scarcely 
any wit; all that bordered on it or on sense came from my 
cousin George, whom altogether I like very well. Mr. B. 
seems nothing more than a tall young man... . My evening 
engagement and walk was with Miss A., who had called on 
me the day before, and gently upbraided me in her turn 
with a change of manners to her since she had been in 
Bath, or at least of late. Unlucky me! that my notice should 
be of such consequence, and my manners so bad! She was 
so well disposed, and so reasonable, that I soon forgave 
her, and made this engagement with her in proof of it. She 
is really an agreeable girl, so I think I may like her; and her 
great want of a companion at home, which may well make 
any tolerable acquaintance important to her, gives her 
another claim on my attention. I shall as much as possible 
endeavour to keep my intimacies in their proper place, and 
prevent their clashing. .. . Among so many friends, it will 
be well if I do not get into a scrape; and now here is Miss 
Blachford come. I should have gone distracted if the Bullers 
had staid. ... 

I am quite of your opinion as to the folly of concealing 
any longer our intended partnership with Martha, and 
wherever there has of late been an enquiry on the subject I 
have always been sincere, and I have sent word of it to the 
Mediterranean in a letter to Frank. None of our nearest 
connections I think will be unprepared for it, and I do not 
know how to suppose that Martha’s have not foreseen it. 

When I tell you we have been visiting a Countess this 
morning, you will immediately, with great justice, but no 
truth, guess it to be Lady Roden. No: it is Lady Leven, the 
mother of Lord Balgonie. On receiving a message from 
Lord and Lady Leven through the Mackays, declaring their 
intention of waiting on us, we thought it right to go to 
them. I hope we have not done too much, but the friends 
and admirers of Charles must be attended to. They seem 


very reasonable, good sort of people, very civil, and full of 
his praise. We were shewn at first into an empty drawing- 
room, and presently in came his lordship, not knowing who 
we were, to apologise for the servant’s mistake, and tell a 
lie himself that Lady Leven was not within. He is a tall 
gentlemanlike-looking man, with spectacles, and rather 
deaf. After sitting with him ten minutes we walked away; 
but, Lady Leven coming out of the dining parlour as we 
passed the door, we were obliged to attend her back to it, 
and pay our visit over again. She is a stout woman, with a 
very handsome face. By this means we had the pleasure of 
hearing Charles’s praises twice over. They think themselves 
excessively obliged to him, and estimate him so highly as to 
wish Lord Balgonie, when he is quite recovered, to go out 
to him. .. . There is a pretty little Lady Marianne of the 
party, to be shaken hands with, and asked if she 
remembered Mr. Austen.... 

I shall write to Charles by the next packet, unless you tell 
me in the meantime of your intending to do it. 


Believe me, if you chuse, 
Y' aff'® Sister. 


‘Cousin George’ was the Rev. George Leigh Cooke, long 
known and respected at Oxford, where he held important 
offices, and had the privilege of helping to form the minds 
of men more eminent than himself. As tutor at Corpus 
Christi College, he had under his charge Arnold, Keble, and 
Sir J. T. Coleridge. 

The ‘intended partnership’ with Martha was an 
arrangement by which Martha Lloyd joined the family 
party: an arrangement which was based on_ their 
affectionate friendship for her, and which succeeded so well 
that it lasted through Southampton and Chawton, and did 
not end until after the death of Mrs. Austen in 1827. 


CHAPTER XII. FROM BATH TO 
SOUTHAMPTON 


1805-1808 


The addition of Martha to the family party made it easy for 
the two sisters to leave their mother in August and pay a 
visit to Godmersham; and owing to the fact that they, each 
in turn, varied their stay at Godmersham by paying a short 
visit to Lady Bridges at Goodnestone Farm, we have three 
brief letters from Jane at this date. She was spending her 
time in the usual way, seeing a good deal of her sister-in- 
law’s neighbours and connexions, and playing with her 
nephews and nieces. 

Godmersham Park: Saturday [August 24, 1805]. 

My dear Cassandra, — .. . George is a fine boy, and well 
behaved, but Daniel chiefly delighted me; the good humour 
of his countenance is quite bewitching. After tea we had a 
cribbage-table, and he and I won two rubbers of his brother 
and Mrs. Mary. Mr. Brett was the only person there, 
besides our two families. 


Yesterday was a very quiet day with us; my noisiest 
efforts were writing to Frank, and playing battledore and 
shuttlecock with William; he and I have practised together 
two mornings, and improve a little; we have frequently kept 
it up three times, and once or twice six. 

The two Edwards went to Canterbury in the chaise, and 
found Mrs. Knight as you found her, I suppose, the day 
before, cheerful but weak. 


I have been used very ill this morning: I have received a 
letter from Frank which I ought to have had when Elizabeth 
and Henry had theirs, and which in its way from Albany to 


Godmersham has been to Dover and Steventon. It was 
finished on the 16th, and tells what theirs told before as to 
his present situation; he is in a great hurry to be married, 
and I have encouraged him in it, in the letter which ought 
to have been an answer to his. He must think it very 
strange that I do not acknowledge the receipt of his, when I 
speak of those of the same date to Eliz. and Henry; and to 
add to my injuries, I forgot to number mine on the outside. 


Elizabeth has this moment proposed a scheme which will 
be very much for my pleasure if equally convenient to the 
other party; it is that when you return on Monday, I should 
take your place at Goodnestone for a few days. Harriot 
cannot be insincere, let her try for it ever so much, and 
therefore I defy her to accept this self-invitation of mine, 
unless it be really what perfectly suits her. As there is no 
time for an answer, I shall go in the carriage on Monday, 
and can return with you, if my going to Goodnestone is at 
all inconvenient. 

Goodnestone Farm: Tuesday [August 27, 1805]. 

There is no chance of tickets for the Mr. Bridgeses, as no 
gentlemen but of the garrison are invited. 

With a civil note to be fabricated to Lady F, and an 
answer written to Miss H., you will easily believe that we 
could not begin dinner till six. We were agreeably surprised 
by Edward Bridges’s company to it. He had been, strange 
to tell, too late for the cricket match, too late at least to 
play himself, and, not being asked to dine with the players, 
came home. It is impossible to do justice to the hospitality 
of his attentions towards me; he made a point of ordering 
toasted cheese for supper entirely on my account. 

Goodnestone Farm: Friday [August 30, 1805]. 

Next week seems likely to be an unpleasant one to this 
family on the matter of game. The evil intentions of the 
Guards are certain, and the gentlemen of _ the 
neighbourhood seem unwilling to come forward in any 


decided or early support of their rights. Edward Bridges 
has been trying to rouse their spirits, but without success. 
Mr. Hammond, under the influence of daughters and an 
expected ball, declares he will do nothing. ... 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


Cassandra and Jane had a scheme for going to Worthing 
with some of their young nephews and nieces; but we can 
say no more about the plan, for the letters now cease until 
January 1807. As for the events of 1806, there is every 
reason to believe that the Austens spent the first part of 
that year in Bath, dividing their time somewhat 
uncomfortably between different lodgings. 

Meanwhile, Francis Austen had been helping to make 
history — though not always in so front a rank as he would 
have desired to occupy. We left him raising the ‘sea 
fencibles’ at Ramsgate, instructing the defenders of the 
coast, and considering the possibilities of a landing by the 
French in their flat-bottomed vessels. It was at Ramsgate 
that he was noted as ‘the officer who knelt in Church,’ and 
it was there that he met and fell in love with his future wife, 
Mary Gibson. She became in time one of the best loved of 
the sisters-in-law; but we are told that at the time the 
engagement was a Slight shock to Cassandra and Jane, 
because the lady chosen was not Martha Lloyd, as they had 
hoped she might be. 

Immediate marriage was out of the question, and in May 
1804 Frank was appointed to the Leopard, the flagship of 
Admiral Louis, who at this time held a command in the 
squadron blockading Napoleon’s flotilla. Frank’s removal 
from the Leopard to the Canopus brought him home, for a 
short time, just at the date of his father’s death in January 
1805. In March, Admiral Louis hoisted his flag in the 
Canopus and soon became second-in-command to Nelson. 


Frank, as his flag-captain, took part in the chase after 
Villeneuve to the West Indies and back. Thus far, fortune 
had favoured him: a state of things which seemed likely to 
continue, as he was personally known to Nelson and had 
reason to hope that he would soon give him the command 
of a frigate. But a sad reverse was in store for him. 
September was spent in blockading Cadiz; and, after 
Nelson’s arrival from England in the Victory on September 
28, the Canopus was ordered to ‘complete supplies’ at 
Gibraltar. After this, followed an order to Admiral Louis to 
give protection, as far as Cartagena, to a convoy 
proceeding to Malta. Shaking themselves free from this 
duty on the news that the enemy’s fleet was coming out of 
Cadiz, they made haste to join the main fleet in spite of 
contrary winds, and with the dreadful apprehension of 
being too late for the imminent battle. ‘I do not profess,’ he 
writes to Mary Gibson, ‘to like fighting for its own sake, but 
if there has been an action with the combined fleets I shall 
ever consider the day on which I sailed from the squadron 
as the most inauspicious one of my life.’ Six days later (on 
October 27) he had to add: ‘Alas! my dearest Mary, all my 
fears are but too fully justified. The fleets have met, and, 
after a very severe contest, a most decisive victory has 
been gained by the English. . . . To lose all share in the 
glory of a day which surpasses all that ever went before is 
what I cannot think of with any degree of patience.’ But he 
soon turns from selfish regrets to speak of the death of 
Nelson, and adds: ‘I never heard of his equal, nor do I 
expect again to see such a man. To the soundest judgment 
he united prompt decision and speedy execution of his 
plans; and he possessed in a superior degree the happy 
talent of making every class of persons pleased with their 
situation, and eager to exert themselves in forwarding the 
public service.’ 

For his personal disappointment, Frank was, to a certain 
extent, consoled by taking part in Sir John Duckworth’s 


cruise to the West Indies and in the victory over the French 
at St. Domingo; the squadron returning home, with three 
prizes, to receive the thanks of Parliament on their arrival 
at the beginning of May 1806. In the following July, Francis 
Austen and Mary Gibson were married. 

Meanwhile, the long residence at Bath of his mother and 
sisters had come to an end. On July 2, Mrs. Austen, her two 
daughters, and Martha Lloyd, left Bath. Cassandra and 
Jane were thoroughly tired of the place — so says Jane ina 
letter written two years afterwards to Cassandra, 
reminding her of their happy feelings of escape. The 
immediate destination of the party was Clifton, and here 
Martha Lloyd left them — perhaps for Harrogate in 
accordance with the lines quoted above. The Austens did 
not stay long at Clifton, and by the end of the month were 
at Adlestrop Rectory on a visit to Mr. Thomas Leigh; but 
neither did this prove more than a brief resting-place, for 
on August 5 they set out, in somewhat peculiar 
circumstances, together with Mr. Leigh, his sister (Miss 
Elizabeth Leigh), Mr. Hill (agent of Mr. Leigh), and all the 
house party, to stay at Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwickshire. 

The circumstances were as follows. On July 2, 1806, 
occurred the death of the Hon. Mary Leigh, who had been 
for twenty years life-tenant of the Stoneleigh estates, under 
the will of her brother, the last Lord Leigh. The estates now 
passed — according to Lord Leigh’s will — unto the first 
and nearest of his kindred, being male and of his blood and 
name, that should be alive at the time. All the Leighs of the 
Stoneleigh branch had died out, and an heir had to be 
sought among their remote cousins, the Adlestrop Leighs. 
In ordinary circumstances the heir would have been James 
Henry Leigh, who was the head of this branch; but by the 
peculiar wording of Lord Leigh’s will, all those of an older 
generation who were thus ‘the first and nearest of his blood 
and name’ appeared to take precedence of the natural heir, 


although this does not seem to have been the intention of 
Lord Leigh. 

The eldest Leigh was the Rev. Thomas Leigh, who 
therefore became the legal owner of Stoneleigh; but as it 
was thought possible that there might be other claimants, 
Mr. Leigh’s solicitor advised his taking immediate 
possession; and accordingly Mr. Leigh and all his house 
party moved from Adlestrop to Stoneleigh. 

This visit, and the whole question of the succession to 
Stoneleigh, must have been especially interesting to Jane’s 
mother; for it seemed likely that Mrs. Austen’s own brother, 
Mr. Leigh Perrot, would, under the terms of the will, have a 
life interest in the estate after Mr. Thomas Leigh, if he 
survived him. It was, however, obviously most in 
accordance with the desire of the testator, and with the 
general opinion of the family, that the estate should go 
according to the usual rules of succession by primogeniture 
in the Adlestrop branch; and as all the parties to the 
transaction were on excellent terms with each other, and as 
they believed it to be quite doubtful what interpretation a 
court of law would put upon the will, they settled the 
matter without any such intervention. Mr. Leigh Perrot 
resigned his claim to the estate and gained instead a 
capital sum of £24,000 and an annuity of £2000, which 
lasted until the death of his wife in 1835. This is no doubt 
the agreement with Adlestrop, mentioned below in the 
letter of February 20, 1807, and it must, one would think, 
have been considered satisfactory: indeed, the writer 
speaks of the negotiation as ‘happily over.’ The remaining 
clause in it which ensured to the Leigh Perrots two bucks, 
two does, and the game off one manor annually was less 
successful, for the bucks sometimes arrived in such a 
condition as to demand immediate burial. Yet it can hardly 
have been this which made Jane at a later date speak of the 
‘vile compromise’: we should rather treat this expression as 
one of her obiter dicta, not meant to be taken seriously. 


‘And here,’ writes Mrs. Austen on August 13, 1806, ‘we 
found ourselves on Tuesday (that is, yesterday se’nnight), 
eating fish, venison, and all manner of good things, in a 
large and noble parlour hung round with family portraits.’ 

Mrs. Austen had expected to find Stoneleigh very grand, 
but the magnificence of the place surpassed her 
expectations. After describing its exterior, she adds: — 

At nine in the morning we Say our prayers in a handsome 
chapel of which the pulpit, &c., is now hung in black. Then 
follows breakfast, consisting of chocolate, coffee, and tea, 
plum cake, pound cake, hot rolls, cold rolls, bread and 
butter, and dry toast for me. The house steward, a fine 
large respectable-looking man, orders all these matters. 
Mr. Leigh and Mr. Hill are busy a great part of the morning. 
We walk a good deal, for the woods are impenetrable to the 
sun, even in the middle of an August day. I do not fail to 
spend some part of every day in the kitchen garden, where 
the quantity of small fruit exceeds anything you can form 
an idea of. 

She concludes her letter by saying: — 

Our visit has been a most pleasant one. We all seem in 
good humour, disposed to be pleased, and endeavouring to 
be agreeable, and I hope we succeed. Poor Lady Saye and 
Sele, to be sure, is rather tormenting, though sometimes 
amusing, and affords Jane many a good laugh, but she 
fatigues me sadly on the whole. To-morrow we depart. We 
have seen the remains of Kenilworth, which afforded us 
much entertainment, and I expect still more from the sight 
of Warwick Castle, which we are going to see to-day. 

From Stoneleigh, we may imagine the Austens to have 
gone on to pay a promised visit to Hamstall-Ridware — 
Edward Cooper’s living in Staffordshire; but the curtain 
drops on them once more, and is not raised again until Jane 
is writing from Southampton on January 7, 1807. Owing to 
the gap in the letters, we have no means of knowing why 
the Austens selected Southampton as a home; nor are we 


told what Jane herself thought of the place. At any rate, it 
was a change from Bath, and she preferred it to 
Canterbury, which, from its nearness to Godmersham, 
would have been another very suitable place of residence. 
Southampton was in her old county, and within fairly easy 
reach of her old home; and probably one reason for 
choosing the neighbourhood of a naval centre was, that it 
enabled them to join forces with Frank Austen and his 
newly married wife: but we should doubt whether Jane ever 
felt really at home during her two or three years’ residence 
there, or took much to the society of the place. No doubt 
the partnership with the Frank Austens and with Martha 
made it possible for the party to command better quarters, 
and to live in greater comfort than would have been within 
reach of the slender means of the Austens by themselves; 
and when Jane’s letters begin again it is pretty clear that 
the party, though still in lodgings, were getting ready to 
take possession in March of their house in Castle Square. 
They were living in a very quiet way, not caring to add to 
their acquaintance more than was necessary. Cassandra 
was at this time on a visit to Godmersham, and Martha 
Lloyd was also away. The Austens were near enough to 
Steventon to be visited occasionally by James Austen and 
his wife; and between their own acquaintance, and Frank’s 
friends in the service, they had what they wanted in the 
way of society. 

Southampton: Wednesday [January 7, 1807]. 

Of your visit there [to Canterbury] I must now speak 
‘incessantly’; it surprises, but pleases me more, and I 
consider it as a very just and honourable distinction of you, 
and not less to the credit of Mrs. Knight. I have no doubt of 
your spending your time with her most pleasantly in quiet 
and rational conversation, and am so far from thinking her 
expectations of you will be deceived, that my only fear is of 
your being so agreeable, so much to her taste, as to make 
her wish to keep you with her for ever. If that should be the 


case, we must remove to Canterbury, which I should not 
like so well as Southampton. 


Alphonsine did not do. We were disgusted in twenty 
pages, as, independent of a bad translation, it has 
indelicacies which disgrace a pen hitherto so pure; and we 
changed it for The Female Quixote which now makes our 
evening amusement: to me a very high one, as I find the 
work quite equal to what I remembered it. 


Our acquaintance increase too fast. He [Frank] was 
recognised lately by Admiral Bertie, and a few days since 
arrived the Admiral and his daughter Catherine to wait 
upon us. There was nothing to like or dislike in either. To 
the Berties are to be added the Lances, with whose cards 
we have been endowed, and whose visit Frank and I 
returned yesterday. They live about a mile and three- 
quarters from S[outhampton] to the right of the new road 
to Portsmouth, and I believe their house is one of those 
which are to be seen almost anywhere among the woods on 
the other side of the Itchen. It is a handsome building, 
stands high, and in a very beautiful situation. 

We found only Mrs. Lance at home, and whether she 
boasts any offspring besides a grand pianoforte did not 
appear. She was civil and chatty enough, and offered to 
introduce us to some acquaintance in Southampton, which 
we gratefully declined. 

I suppose they must be acting by the orders of Mr. Lance 
of Netherton in this civility, as there seems no other reason 
for their coming near us. 

Southampton: [February 8, 1807]. 

Our garden is putting in order by a man who bears a 
remarkably good character, has a very fine complexion, and 
asks something less than the first. The shrubs which border 
the gravel walk, he says, are only sweetbriar and roses, and 
the latter of an indifferent sort; we mean to get a few of the 


better kind, therefore, and at my own particular desire he 
procures us some syringas. I could not do without a 
syringa, for the sake of Cowper’s line. We talk also of a 
laburnum. The border under the terrace wall is clearing 
away to receive currants and gooseberry bushes, and a 
spot is found very proper for raspberries. 

The alterations and improvements within doors, too, 
advance very properly, and the offices will be made very 
convenient indeed. Our dressing table is constructing on 
the spot, out of a large kitchen table belonging to the 
house, for doing which we have the permission of Mr. 
Husket, Lord Lansdown’s painter — domestic painter, I 
should call him, for he lives in the castle. Domestic 
chaplains have given way to this more necessary office, and 
I suppose whenever the walls want no touching up he is 
employed about my lady’s face. 

The morning was so wet that I was afraid we should not 
be able to see our little visitor, but Frank, who alone could 
go to church, called for her after service, and she is now 
talking away at my side and examining the treasures of my 
writing-desk drawers — very happy, I believe. Not at all shy, 
of course. Her name is Catherine, and her sister’s Caroline. 
She is something like her brother, and as short for her age, 
but not so well-looking. 

What is become of all the shyness in the world? Moral as 
well as natural diseases disappear in the progress of time, 
and new ones take their place. Shyness and the sweating 
sickness have given way to confidence and paralytic 
complaints. 


Evening. — Our little visitor has just left us, and left us 
highly pleased with her; she is a nice, natural, open- 
hearted, affectionate girl, with all the ready civility which 
one sees in the best children in the present day; so unlike 
anything that I was myself at her age, that I am often all 
astonishment and shame. Half her time was spent at 


spillikins, which I consider as a very valuable part of our 
household furniture, and as not the least important 
benefaction from the family of Knight to that of Austen. 


There, I flatter myself I have constructed you a smartish 
letter, considering my want of materials, but, like my dear 
Dr. Johnson, I believe I have dealt more in notions than 
facts. 

Southampton: [Friday, February 20, 1807]. 

We have at last heard something of Mr. Austen’s will. It is 
believed at Tunbridge that he has left everything after the 
death of his widow to Mr. M. Austen’s third son John; and, 
as the said John was the only one of the family who 
attended the funeral, it seems likely to be true. 


My mother has heard this morning from Paragon. My 
aunt talks much of the violent colds prevailing in Bath, from 
which my uncle has suffered ever since their return, and 
she has herself a cough much worse than any she ever had 
before, subject as she has always been to bad ones. She 
writes in good humour and cheerful spirits, however. The 
negotiation between them and Adlestrop so happily over, 
indeed, what can have power to vex her materially? 


Saturday. — I have received your letter, but I suppose 
you do not expect me to be gratified by its contents. I 
confess myself much disappointed by this repeated delay of 
your return, for though I had pretty well given up all idea of 
your being with us before our removal, I felt sure that 
March would not pass quite away without bringing you. 
Before April comes, of course something else will occur to 
detain you. But as you are happy, all this is selfishness, of 
which here is enough for one page. 


Frank’s going into Kent depends, of course, upon his 
being unemployed; but as the First Lord, after promising 


Lord Moira that Captain A. should have the first good 
frigate that was vacant, has since given away two or three 
fine ones, he has no particular reason to expect an 
appointment now. He, however, has scarcely spoken about 
the Kentish journey. I have my information chiefly from her, 
and she considers her own going thither as more certain if 
he should be at sea than if not. 

Frank has got a very bad cough, for an Austen; but it 
does not disable him from making very nice fringe for the 
drawing-room curtains. 


I recommend Mrs. Grant’s letters, as a present to her 
[Martha]; what they are about, and how many volumes they 
form, I do not know, having never heard of them but from 
Miss Irvine, who speaks of them as a new and much- 
admired work, and as one which has pleased her highly. I 
have inquired for the book here, but find it quite unknown. 


We are reading Baretti’s other book, and find him 
dreadfully abusive of poor Mr. Sharpe. I can no longer take 
his part against you, as I did nine years ago. 

Our knowledge of the house which was the Austens’ 
home at Southampton for two years, and of_ its 
surroundings, is derived from the personal reminiscences 
of the author of the Memoir, who was now old enough to 
visit his relatives, and who tells us that at this time he 
began to know, and ‘what was the same thing, to love’ his 
Aunt Jane. ‘They lived,’ he says, ‘in a commodious old- 
fashioned house in a corner of Castle Square ... witha 
pleasant garden, bounded on one side by the old city walls; 
the top of this wall was sufficiently wide to afford a 
pleasant walk, with an extensive view easily accessible to 
ladies by steps.’ Castle Square itself was occupied ‘by a 
fantastic edifice, too large for the space in which it stood, 
though too small to accord well with its castellated style, 
erected by the second Marquis of Lansdowne.’ The whole 


of this building disappeared after the death of its eccentric 
owner in November 1809. His half-brother and successor in 
the peerage — the well-known statesman — became in 
after life an ardent admirer of Jane Austen’s novels, and 
told a friend that ‘one of the circumstances of his life which 
he looked back upon with vexation was that Miss Austen 
should once have been living some weeks in _ his 
neighbourhood without his knowing it.’ Had he known it, 
however, he would have had no reason — in the 
Southampton period — for imagining her to be an author. 

On March 9, 1807, we may imagine the party taking 
possession of their new house; but Frank can have seen but 
little of it before he took command of the St. Albans in 
April, and went to the Cape of Good Hope on convoying 
duty. He was back by June 30. 

On Cassandra’s return, the two sisters must have been 
together for a considerable period; but till June 1808 we 
know little that is definite about them, except that in 
September 1807, together with their mother, they paid a 
visit to Chawton House — Edward Austen’s Hampshire 
residence. 


During these years, Charles Austen was long engaged in 
the unpleasant and unprofitable duty of enforcing the right 
of search on the Atlantic seaboard of America. Hardly 
anything is said in the extant letters of his marriage to 
Fanny Palmer, daughter of the Attorney-General of 
Bermuda, which took place in 1807. 

The month of June 1808 found Jane staying with her 
brother Henry in Brompton; but we have no details of her 
stay beyond the fact that she watched some of her 
acquaintance going to Court on the King’s birthday. On 
June 14 she left London with her brother James, his wife 
and two children, on a visit to Godmersham. 

Godmersham: Wednesday [June 15, 1808]. 


My dear Cassandra, — Where shall I begin? Which of all 
my important nothings shall I tell you first? At half after 
seven yesterday morning Henry saw us into our own 
Carriage, and we drove away from the Bath Hotel; which, 
by-the-bye, had been found most uncomfortable quarters — 
very dirty, very noisy, and very ill-provided. James began his 
journey by the coach at five. Our first eight miles were hot; 
Deptford Hill brought to my mind our hot journey into Kent 
fourteen years ago; but after Blackheath we _ suffered 
nothing, and as the day advanced it grew quite cool. At 
Dartford, which we reached within the two hours and 
three-quarters, we went to the Bull, the same inn at which 
we breakfasted in that said journey, and on the present 
occasion had about the same bad butter. 

At half-past ten we were again off, and, travelling on 
without any adventure reached Sittingbourne by three. 
Daniel was watching for us at the door of the ‘George,’ and 
I was acknowledged very kindly by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, 
to the latter of whom I devoted my conversation, while 
Mary went out to buy some gloves. A few minutes, of 
course, did for Sittingbourne; and so off we drove, drove, 
drove, and by six o’clock were at Godmersham. 

Our two brothers were walking before the house as we 
approached, as natural as life. Fanny and Lizzie met us in 
the Hall with a great deal of pleasant joy; we went for a few 
minutes into the breakfast parlour, and then proceeded to 
our rooms. Mary has the Hall chamber. I am in the Yellow 
room — very literally — for I am writing in it at this 
moment. It seems odd to me to have such a great place all 
to myself, and to be at Godmersham without you is also 
odd. 

You are wished for, I assure you: Fanny, who came to me 
as soon as she had seen her Aunt James to her room, and 
stayed while I dressed, was as energetic as usual in her 
longings for you. She is grown both in height and size since 
last year, but not immoderately, looks very well, and seems 


as to conduct and manner just what she was and what one 
could wish her to continue. 

Elizabeth, who was dressing when we arrived, came to 
me for a minute attended by Marianne, Charles, and 
Louisa, and, you will not doubt, gave me a very affectionate 
welcome. That I had received such from Edward also I need 
not mention; but I do, you see, because it is a pleasure. I 
never saw him look in better health, and Fanny says he is 
perfectly well. I cannot praise Elizabeth’s looks, but they 
are probably affected by a cold. Her little namesake has 
gained in beauty in the last three years, though not all that 
Marianne has lost. Charles is not quite so lovely as he was. 
Louisa is much as I expected, and Cassandra I find 
handsomer than I expected, though at present disguised by 
such a violent breaking-out that she does not come down 
after dinner. She has charming eyes and a nice open 
countenance, and seems likely to be very lovable. Her size 
is magnificent. 


Thursday. — ... 1 feel rather languid and solitary — 
perhaps because I have a cold; but three years ago we were 
more animated with you and Harriot and Miss Sharpe. We 
shall improve, I dare say, aS we go on. 


Friday. — Edward and Caroline seem very happy here; he 
has nice play-fellows in Lizzie and Charles. They and their 
attendant have the boys’ attic. Anna will not be surprised 
that the cutting off her hair is very much regretted by 
several of the party in this house; I am tolerably reconciled 
to it by considering that two or three years may restore it 
again. 

Godmersham: Monday [June 20, 1808]. 

This morning brought me a letter from Mrs. Knight, 
containing the usual fee, and all the usual kindness. She 
asks me to spend a day or two with her this week, to meet 
Mrs. C. Knatchbull, who, with her husband, comes to the 


White Friars to-day, and I believe I shall go. I have 
consulted Edward, and think it will be arranged for Mrs. J. 
A.’s going with me one morning, my staying the night, and 
Edward driving me home the next evening. Her very 
agreeable present will make my circumstances quite easy. I 
shall reserve half for my pelisse. 


Wednesday. — I sent my answer by them [the Moores] to 
Mrs. Knight; my double acceptance of her note and her 
invitation, which I wrote without effort, for I am rich, and 
the rich are always respectable, whatever be their style of 
writing. 

Ought I to be very much pleased with Marmion? As yet I 
am not. James reads it aloud every evening — the short 
evening, beginning at about ten, and broken by supper. 

Godmersham: Sunday [June 26, 1808]. 

I am very much obliged to you for writing to me on 
Thursday, and very glad that I owe the pleasure of hearing 
from you again so soon to such an agreeable cause; but you 
will not be surprised, nor perhaps so angry as I should be, 
to find that Frank’s history had reached me before in a 
letter from Henry. We are all very happy to hear of his 
health and safety; he wants nothing but a good prize to be 
a perfect character. 


They [the Knatchbulls] return into Somersetshire by way 
of Sussex and Hants, and are to be at Fareham, and, 
perhaps, may be in Southampton, on which possibility I 
said all that I thought right, and, if they are in the place M™ 
K. has promised to call in Castle Square; it will be about 
the end of July... . You and I need not tell each other how 
glad we shall be to receive attention from, or pay it to 
anyone connected with Mrs. Knight. I cannot help 
regretting that now, when I feel enough her equal to relish 
her society, I see so little of the latter. 

Godmersham: Thursday [June 30, 1808]. 


You are very kind in mentioning old Mrs. Williams so 
often. Poor creature! I cannot help hoping that each letter 
may tell of her suffering being over. If she wants sugar I 
should like to supply her with it. 


I give you all joy of Frank’s return, which happens in the 
true sailor way, just after our being told not to expect him 
for some weeks. The wind has been very much against him, 
but I suppose he must be in our neighbourhood by this 
time. Fanny is in hourly expectation of him here. Mary’s 
visit in the island is probably shortened by this event. Make 
our kind love and congratulations to her. 


James and Edward are gone to Sandling to-day — a nice 
scheme for James, as it will show him a new and fine 
country. Edward certainly excels in doing the honours to his 
visitors, and providing for their amusement. They come 
back this evening. 


It is pleasant to be among people who know one’s 
connections and care about them, and it amuses me to hear 
John Bridges talk of ‘Frank.’ I have thought a little of 
writing to the Downs, but I shall not, it is so very certain 
that he would be somewhere else when my letter got there. 


Friday, July 1. — It will be two years to-morrow since we 
left Bath for Clifton, with what happy feelings of escape! 


In another week I shall be at home, and there, my having 
been at Godmersham will seem like a dream, as my visit to 
Brompton seems already. 


The orange wine will want our care soon. But in the 
meantime, for elegance and ease and luxury, the Hattons 
and the Milles’ dine here to-day, and I shall eat ice and 
drink French wine, and be above vulgar economy. Luckily 


the pleasures of friendship, of unreserved conversation, of 
similarity of taste and opinions, will make good amends for 
orange wine. 

Little Edward is quite well again. 


Yours affectionately, with love from all, 
J. A. 


CHAPTER XIII. FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON TO CHAWTON 


1808-1809 


We do not doubt that the orange wine was duly made, and 
the pleasure of unreserved conversation enjoyed during the 
remainder of the summer. Before the end of September, 
Cassandra had gone to Godmersham on what was to prove 
a long and a sad visit. She arrived just at the time of the 
birth of her sister-in-law’s sixth son and eleventh child, 
John. For a time all went well with mother and child; but on 
October 8 Elizabeth Austen was suddenly seized with 
sickness, and died before the serious nature of her attack 
had been fully realised. This sad event occurred, as the 
reader will see, between the second and third of the 
following letters. Edward Austen’s two eldest boys, Edward 
and George, were now at Winchester School, but were 
taken away for a time on their mother’s death. They went 
at first to the James Austens, at Steventon, no one 
appearing to think a journey to so distant a county as Kent 
feasible; and Jane, whose immediate impulse seems to have 
been to do what she could for her nephews, resigned them 
rather unwillingly for the time. On October 22 they went on 
to their grandmother and aunt at Southampton; and then 
their Aunt Jane was able to devote herself entirely to them, 
as her own Jane Bennet once did to her small cousins, and 
to show how her ‘steady sense and sweetness of temper 
exactly adapted her for attending to them in every way: 
teaching them, playing with them, and loving them’ — 
words which she probably intended as a description of 
what Cassandra would have done in a similar position. 
Castle Square: Saturday [October 1, 1808]. 


My dear Cassandra, — Your letter this morning was quite 
unexpected, and it is well that it brings such good news to 
counterbalance the disappointment to me of losing my first 
sentence, which I had arranged full of proper hopes about 
your journey, intending to commit them to paper to-day, and 
not looking for certainty till to-morrow. 

We are extremely glad to hear of the birth of the child, 
and trust everything will proceed as well as it begins. His 
mamma has our best wishes, and he our second best for 
health and comfort — though I suppose, unless he has our 
best too, we do nothing for her. We are glad it was all over 
before your arrival, and I am most happy to find who the 
godmother is to be. My mother was some time guessing the 
names. 

About an hour and a half after your toils on Wednesday 
ended, ours began. At seven o’clock Mrs. Harrison, her two 
daughters and two visitors, with Mr. Debary and his eldest 
sister, walked in. 

A second pool of commerce, and all the longer by the 
addition of the two girls, who during the first had one 
corner of the table and spillikins to themselves, was the 
ruin of us; it completed the prosperity of Mr. Debary, 
however, for he won them both. 

Mr. Harrison came in late, and sat by the fire, for which I 
envied him, as we had our usual luck of having a very cold 
evening. It rained when our company came, but was dry 
again before they left us. 

The Miss Ballards are said to be remarkably well- 
informed; their manners are unaffected and pleasing, but 
they do not talk quite freely enough to be agreeable, nor 
can I discover any right they had by taste or feeling to go 
their late tour. 

We have got the second volume of Espriella’s Letters, 
and I read it aloud by candlelight. The man describes well, 
but is horribly anti-English. He deserves to be the foreigner 
he assumes. 


The Marquis has put off being cured for another year; 
after waiting some weeks in vain for the return of the 
vessel he had agreed for, he is gone into Cornwall to order 
a vessel built for himself by a famous man in that country, 
in which he means to go abroad a twelvemonth hence. 

With love to all, 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


Fanny Austen (afterwards Lady Knatchbull), Edward’s 
eldest daughter, had nearly completed her sixteenth year. 
She was admirably adapted for the difficult position into 
which she was about to be thrown: that of companion to 
her father, mistress of a large household, and adviser to her 
younger brothers and sisters. She was sensible, even- 
tempered, affectionate, and conscientious. She did indeed 
prove ‘almost another sister’ to Jane, who, as Cassandra 
said afterwards, was perhaps better known to her than to 
any other human being, except Cassandra herself. Though 
this niece did not profess any special literary ability, her 
Aunt always valued her sound judgment on each new book: 
and in return she gave her, without fear of offending, 
advice on the most delicate subjects. The short extracts 
from Fanny’s diary, which her son, Lord Brabourne, gives 
us, Show how constantly ‘Aunt Jane’ was the object of her 


thoughts. 
Castle Square: Friday [October 7, 1808]. 
My dear Cassandra, — Your letter on Tuesday gave us 


great pleasure, and we congratulate you all upon 
Elizabeth’s hitherto happy recovery; to-morrow, or Sunday, 
I hope to hear of its advancing in the same style. We are 
also very glad to know that you are so well yourself, and 
pray you to continue so. 


We found ourselves tricked into a thorough party at Mrs. 
M.’s, a quadrille and a commerce table, and music in the 
other room. There were two pools at commerce, but I 
would not play more than one, for the stake was three 
shillings, and I cannot afford to lose that twice in an 
evening. The Miss M.’s were as civil and as silly as usual. 


Saturday. — Thank you for your letter, which found me at 
the breakfast table with my two companions. 

I am greatly pleased with your account of Fanny; I found 
her in the summer just what you describe, almost another 
sister; and could not have supposed that a niece would ever 
have been so much to me. She is quite after one’s own 
heart; give her my best love, and tell her that I always think 
of her with pleasure. 


Martha was an hour and a half in Winchester, walking 
about with the three boys and at the pastry-cook’s. She 
thought Edward grown, and speaks with the same 
admiration as before of his manners; she saw in George a 
little likeness to his uncle Henry. 

[October 13.] 

I have received your letter, and with most melancholy 
anxiety was it expected, for the sad news reached us last 
night, but without any particulars. It came in a short letter 
to Martha from her sister, begun at Steventon and finished 
in Winchester. 

We have felt — we do feel — for you all, as you will not 
need to be told: for you, for Fanny, for Henry, for Lady 
Bridges, and for dearest Edward, whose loss and whose 
sufferings seem to make those of every other person 
nothing. God be praised that you can say what you do of 
him: that he has a religious mind to bear him up, and a 
disposition that will gradually lead him to comfort. 

My dear, dear Fanny, I am so thankful that she has you 
with her! You will be everything to her; you will give her all 


the consolation that human aid can give. May the Almighty 
sustain you all, and keep you, my dearest Cassandra, well; 
but for the present I dare say you are equal to everything. 

You will know that the poor boys are at Steventon. 
Perhaps it is best for them, as they will have more means of 
exercise and amusement there than they could have with 
us, but I own myself disappointed by the arrangement. | 
should have loved to have them with me at such a time. I 
shall write to Edward by this post. 


With what true sympathy our feelings are shared by 
Martha you need not be told; she is the friend and sister 
under every circumstance. 

We need not enter into a panegyric on the departed, but 
it is sweet to think of her great worth, of her solid 
principles, of her true devotion, her excellence in every 
relation of life. It is also consolatory to reflect on the 
shortness of the sufferings which led her from this world to 
a better. 

Farewell for the present, my dearest sister. Tell Edward 
that we feel for him and pray for him. 

Saturday night [October 15, 1808]. 

Your accounts make us as comfortable as we can expect 
to be at such a time. Edward’s loss is terrible, and must be 
felt as such, and these are too early days indeed to think of 
moderation in grief, either in him or his afflicted daughter, 
but soon we may hope that our dear Fanny’s sense of duty 
to that beloved father will rouse her to exertion. For his 
sake, and as the most acceptable proof of love to the spirit 
of her departed mother, she will try to be tranquil and 
resigned. Does she feel you to be a comfort to her, or is she 
too much overpowered for anything but solitude? 

Your account of Lizzy is very interesting. Poor child! One 
must hope the impression will be strong, and yet one’s 
heart aches for a dejected mind of eight years old. 


We are anxious to be assured that Edward will not attend 
the funeral, but when it comes to the point I think he must 
feel it impossible. 


I am glad you can say what you do of Mrs. Knight and of 
Goodnestone in general; it is a great relief to me to know 
that the shock did not make any of them ill. But what a task 
was yours to announce it! Now I hope you are not 
overpowered with letter-writing, as Henry and John can 
ease you of many of your correspondents. 


Upon your letter to Dr. Goddard’s being forwarded to 
them, Mary wrote to ask whether my mother wished to 
have her grandsons sent to her. We decided on their 
remaining where they were, which I hope my brother will 
approve of. I am sure he will do us the justice of believing 
that in such a decision we sacrificed inclination to what we 
thought best. 

I shall write by the coach to-morrow to Mrs. J. A., and to 
Edward, about their mourning, though this day’s post will 
probably bring directions to them on that subject from 
yourselves. I shall certainly make use of the opportunity of 
addressing our nephew on the most serious of all concerns, 
as I naturally did in my letter to him before. The poor boys 
are, perhaps, more comfortable at Steventon than they 
could be here, but you will understand my feelings with 
respect to it. 

To-morrow will be a dreadful day for you all. Mr. 
Whitfield’s will be a severe duty. Glad shall I be to hear that 
it is over. 

That you are for ever in our thoughts you will not doubt. 
I see your mournful party in my mind’s eye under every 
varying circumstance of the day; and in the evening 
especially figure to myself its sad gloom: the efforts to talk, 
the frequent summons to melancholy orders and cares, and 
poor Edward, restless in misery, going from one room to 


another, and perhaps not seldom upstairs, to see all that 
remains of his Elizabeth. 


There must be a letter missing between October 15 and 
October 24, containing Jane’s first comment on the offer of 
a cottage at Chawton, made by Edward Austen to his 
mother. In the midst of his grief — perhaps, in consequence 
of his loss — he wished to bind his mother and sisters more 
closely to himself. He gave them a choice between a house 
near Godmersham, and one at Chawton; but the mother 
and sisters were what Jane afterwards called ‘Hampshire- 
born Austens,’ and clung to their county. The offer was 
particularly opportune, for Mrs. Austen was _ already 
hesitating between Kent and Hampshire as a place of 
residence. The attractions of a home at Chawton became 
greater the more they were considered; and though it was 
held to be necessary to consult the Frank Austens, whom 
they would be leaving, no doubt was entertained as to their 
answer. 

Castle Square: Monday [October 24, 1808]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Edward and George came to us 
soon after seven on Saturday, very well, but very cold, 
having by choice travelled on the outside, and with no great 
coat but what Mr. Wise, the coachman, good-naturedly 
spared them of his, as they sat by his side. They were so 
much chilled when they arrived, that I was afraid they must 
have taken cold; but it does not seem at all the case; I 
never saw them looking better. 

They behave extremely well in every respect, showing 
quite as much feeling as one wishes to see, and on every 
occasion speaking of their father with the liveliest affection. 
His letter was read over by each of them yesterday, and 
with many tears; George sobbed aloud, Edward’s tears do 
not flow so easily; but as far as I can judge they are both 
very properly impressed by what has happened. Miss Lloyd, 


who is a more impartial judge than I can be, is exceedingly 
pleased with them. 

George is almost a new acquaintance to me, and I find 
him in a different way as engaging as Edward. 

We do not want amusement: bilbocatch, at which George 
is indefatigable,  spillikins, paper ships, _ riddles, 
conundrums, and cards, with watching the flow and ebb of 
the river, and now and then a stroll out, keep us well 
employed; and we mean to avail ourselves of our kind 
papa’s consideration, by not returning to Winchester till 
quite the evening of Wednesday. 


The St. Albans, I find, sailed on the very day of my letters 
reaching Yarmouth, so that we must not expect an answer 
at present; we scarcely feel, however, to be in suspense, or 
only enough to keep our plans to ourselves. We have been 
obliged to explain them to our young visitors, in 
consequence of Fanny’s letter, but we have not yet 
mentioned them to Steventon. We are all quite familiarised 
to the idea ourselves; my mother only wants Mrs. Seward 
to go out at Midsummer. 

What sort of a kitchen garden is there? Mrs. J. A. 
expresses her fear of our settling in Kent, and, till this 
proposal was made, we began to look forward to it here; my 
mother was actually talking of a house at Wye. It will be 
best, however, as it is. 


I hope your sorrowing party were at church yesterday, 
and have no longer that to dread. Martha was kept at home 
by a cold, but I went with my two nephews, and I saw 
Edward was much affected by the sermon, which, indeed, I 
could have supposed purposely addressed to the afflicted, if 
the text had not naturally come in the course of Dr. Mant’s 
observations on the Litany: ‘All that are in danger, 
necessity, or tribulation,’ was the subject of it. The weather 
did not allow us afterwards to get farther than the quay, 


where George was very happy as long as we could stay, 
flying about from one side to the other, and skipping on 
board a collier immediately. 

In the evening we had the Psalms and Lessons, and a 
sermon at home, to which they were very attentive; but you 
will not expect to hear that they did not return to 
conundrums the moment it was over. 

While I write now, George is most industriously making 
and naming paper ships, at which he afterwards shoots 
with horse-chestnuts, brought from Steventon on purpose; 
and Edward equally intent over the Lake of Killarney, 
twisting himself about in one of our great chairs. 


Tuesday. — The day began cheerfully, but it is not likely 
to continue what it should, for them or for us. We had a 
little water party yesterday; I and my two nephews went 
from the Itchen Ferry up to Northam, where we landed, 
looked into the 74, and walked home, and it was so much 
enjoyed that I had intended to take them to Netley to-day; 
the tide is just right for our going immediately after 
moonshine, but I am afraid there will be rain; if we cannot 
get so far, however, we may perhaps go round from the 
ferry to the quay. 

I had not proposed doing more than cross the Itchen 
yesterday, but it proved so pleasant, and so much to the 
satisfaction of all, that when we reached the middle of the 
stream we agreed to be rowed up the river; both the boys 
rowed great part of the way, and their questions and 
remarks, as well as their enjoyment, were very amusing; 
George’s enquiries were endless, and his eagerness in 
everything reminds me often of his Uncle Henry. 

Our evening was equally agreeable in its way: I 
introduced speculation, and it was so much approved that 
we hardly knew how to leave off. 


Of Chawton I think I can have nothing more to say, but 
that everything you say about it in the letter now before me 
will, Iam sure, as soon as I am able to read it to her, make 
my mother consider the plan with more and more pleasure. 

Sunday [November 21, 1808]. 

Your letter, my dear Cassandra, obliges me to write 
immediately, that you may have the earliest notice of 
Frank’s intending, if possible, to go to Godmersham exactly 
at the time now fixed for your visit to Goodnestone. 


Your news of Edward Bridges was quite news, for I have 
had no letter from Wrotham. I wish him happy with all my 
heart, and hope his choice may turn out according to his 
own expectations, and beyond those of his family; and I 
dare say it will. Marriage is a great improver, and in a 
similar situation Harriet may be as amiable as Eleanor. As 
to money, that will come, you may be sure, because they 
cannot do without it. When you see him again, pray give 
him our congratulations and best wishes. This match will 
certainly set John and Lucy going. 

There are six bedchambers at Chawton; Henry wrote to 
my mother the other day, and luckily mentioned the 
number, which is just what we wanted to be assured of. He 
speaks also of garrets for store places, one of which she 
immediately planned fitting up for Edward’s man servant; 
and now perhaps it must be for our own; for she is already 
quite reconciled to our keeping one. The difficulty of doing 
without one had been thought of before. His name shall be 
Robert, if you please. 


Yes, the Stoneleigh business is concluded, but it was not 
till yesterday that my mother was regularly informed of it, 
though the news had reached us on Monday evening by 
way of Steventon. 


Our brother we may perhaps see in the course of a few 
days, and we mean to take the opportunity of his help to go 
one night to the play. Martha ought to see the inside of the 
theatre once while she lives in Southampton, and I think 
she will hardly wish to take a second view. 


How could you have a wet day on Thursday? With us it 
was a prince of days, the most delightful we have had for 
weeks; soft, bright, with a brisk wind from the south-west; 
everybody was out and talking of spring, and Martha and I 
did not know how to turn back. On Friday evening we had 
some very blowing weather — from 6 to 9, I think we never 
heard it worse, even here. And one night we had so much 
rain that it forced its way again into the store closet, and 
though the evil was comparatively slight and the mischief 
nothing, I had some employment the next day in drying 
parcels, &c. I have now moved still more out of the way. 


Adieu! remember me affectionately to everybody, and 
believe me, 


Ever yours, 
J. A. 


The home at Chawton was now looked upon as a 
certainty; though none of its future inhabitants inspected it 
until February 1809, when Cassandra visited it on her way 
back from Godmersham. 


It was some years since they had lived in the country, 
and their future home was likely to be very quiet; so, as 
Jane recovered her spirits, she determined to crowd into 
her remaining months at Southampton as much society and 
amusement as_ possible. She went to two of the 
Southampton assemblies — her last recorded appearances 
as an active ball-goer. 


Castle Square: Friday [December 9, 1808]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Soon after I had closed my last 
letter to you we were visited by Mrs. Dickens and her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Bertie, the wife of a lately-made Admiral. 
Mrs. F. A., I believe, was their first object, but they put up 
with us very kindly, and Mrs. D. finding in Miss Lloyd a 
friend of Mrs. Dundas, had another motive for the 
acquaintance. She seems a really agreeable woman — that 
is, her manners are gentle, and she knows a great many of 
our connections in West Kent. Mrs. Bertie lives in the 
Polygon, and was out when we returned her visit, which are 
her two virtues. 

A larger circle of acquaintance, and an increase of 
amusement, is quite in character with our approaching 
removal. Yes, I mean to go to as many balls as possible, that 
I may have a good bargain. Everybody is very much 
concerned at our going away, and everybody is acquainted 
with Chawton, and speaks of it as a remarkably pretty 
village, and everybody knows the house we describe, but 
nobody fixes on the right. 

Iam very much obliged to Mrs. Knight for such a proof of 
the interest she takes in me, and she may depend upon it 
that I will marry Mr. Papillon, whatever may be his 
reluctance or my own. I owe her much more than such a 
trifling sacrifice. 

Our ball was rather more amusing than I expected. 
Martha liked it very much, and I did not gape till the last 
quarter of an hour. It was past nine before we were sent 
for, and not twelve when we returned. The room was 
tolerably full, and there were, perhaps, thirty couple of 
dancers. The melancholy part was, to see so many dozen 
young women standing by without partners, and each of 
them with two ugly naked shoulders. 

It was the same room in which we danced fifteen years 
ago. I thought it all over, and in spite of the shame of being 
so much older, felt with thankfulness that I was quite as 


happy now as then. We paid an additional shilling for our 
tea, which we took as we chose in an adjoining and very 
comfortable room. 

There were only four dances, and it went to my heart 
that the Miss Lances (one of them, too, named Emma) 
should have partners only for two. You will not expect to 
hear that J was asked to dance, but I was — by the 
gentleman whom we met that Sunday with Captain 
D’Auvergne. We have always kept up a_ bowing 
acquaintance since, and, being pleased with his black eyes, 
I spoke to him at the ball, which brought on me this civility; 
but I do not know his name, and he seems so little at home 
in the English language, that I believe his black eyes may 
be the best of him. Captain D’Auvergne has got a ship. 


Having now cleared away my smaller articles of news, I 
come to a communication of some weight: no less than that 
my uncle and aunt are going to allow James £100 a year. 
We hear of it through Steventon. Mary sent us the other 
day an extract from my aunt’s letter on the subject, in 
which the donation is made with the greatest kindness, and 
intended as a compensation for his loss in the conscientious 
refusal of Hampstead living; £100 a year being all that he 
had at the time called its worth, as I find it was always 
intended at Steventon to divide the real income with 
Kintbury. 


I am glad you are to have Henry with you again; with him 
and the boys you cannot but have a cheerful, and at times 
even a merry, Christmas. 


We want to be settled at Chawton in time for Henry to 
come to us for some shooting in October, at least, or a little 
earlier, and Edward may visit us after taking his boys back 
to Winchester. Suppose we name the 4th of September. Will 
not that do? 


Distribute the affectionate love of a heart not so tired as 
the right hand belonging to it. 

Tuesday [December 27, 1808]. 

. . . Lady Sondes’ match surprises, but does not offend 
me; had her first marriage been of affection, or had there 
been a grown-up single daughter, I should not have 
forgiven her; but I consider everybody as having a right to 
marry once in their lives for love, if they can, and provided 
she will now leave off having bad headaches and being 
pathetic, I can allow her, I can wish her, to be happy. 

Do not imagine that your picture of your téte-a-téte with 
Sir B. makes any change in our expectations here; he could 
not be really reading, though he held the newspaper in his 
hand; he was making up his mind to the deed, and the 
manner of it. I think you will have a letter from him soon. 


We have now pretty well ascertained James’s income to 
be eleven hundred pounds, curate paid, which makes us 
very happy — the ascertainment as well as the income. 


Wednesday. — I must write to Charles next week. You 
may guess in what extravagant terms of praise Earle 
Harwood speaks of him. He is looked up to by everybody in 
all America. 


Yes, yes, we will have a pianoforte, as good a one as can 
be got for thirty guineas, and I will practise country dances, 
that we may have some amusement for our nephews and 
nieces, when we have the pleasure of their company. 

Tuesday [January 10, 1809]. 

I am not surprised, my dear Cassandra, that you did not 
find my last letter very full of matter, and I wish this may 
not have the same deficiency; but we are doing nothing 
ourselves to write about, and I am therefore quite 


dependent upon the communications of our friends, or my 
own wits. 


The St. Albans perhaps may soon be off to help bring 
home what may remain by this time of our poor army, 
whose state seems dreadfully critical. The Regency seems 
to have been heard of only here; my most political 
correspondents make no mention of it. Unlucky that I 
should have wasted so much reflection on the subject. 

I can now answer your question to my mother more at 
large, and likewise more at small — with equal perspicuity 
and minuteness; for the very day of our leaving 
Southampton is fixed; and if the knowledge is of no use to 
Edward, I am sure it will give him pleasure. Easter Monday, 
April 3, is the day; we are to sleep that night at Alton, and 
be with our friends at Bookham the next, if they are then at 
home; there we remain till the following Monday, and on 
Tuesday, April 11, hope to be at Godmersham. 


William will be quite recovered, I trust, by the time you 
receive this. What a comfort his cross-stitch must have 
been! Pray tell him that I should like to see his work very 
much. I hope our answers this morning have given 
satisfaction; we had great pleasure in Uncle Deedes’ 
packet; and pray let Marianne know, in private, that I think 
she is quite right to work a rug for Uncle John’s coffee urn, 
and that I am sure it must give great pleasure to herself 
now, and to him when he receives it. 

The preference of Brag over Speculation does not greatly 
surprise me, I believe, because I feel the same myself; but 
it mortifies me deeply, because Speculation was under my 
patronage; and, after all, what is there so delightful in a 
pair royal of Braggers? It is but three nines or three 
knaves, or a mixture of them. When one comes to reason 
upon it, it cannot stand its ground against Speculation — of 


which I hope Edward is now convinced. Give my love to him 
if he is. 


We are now in Margiana, and like it very well indeed. We 
are just going to set off for Northumberland to be shut up 
in Widdrington Tower, where there must be two or three 
sets of victims already immured under a very fine villain. 


Wednesday. — Charles’s rug will be finished to-day, and 
sent to-morrow to Frank, to be consigned by him to Mr. 
Turner’s care; and I am going to send Marmion out with it 
— very generous in me, I think. 

Have you nothing to say of your little namesake? We join 
in love and many happy returns. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


The Manydown ball was a smaller thing than I expected, 
but it seems to have made Anna very happy. At her age it 
would not have done for me. 

Tuesday [January 17, 1809]. 

I hope you have had no more illness among you, and that 
William will be soon as well as ever. His working a footstool 
for Chawton is a most agreeable surprise to me, and I am 
sure his grandmamma will value it very much as a proof of 
his affection and industry, but we shall never have the heart 
to put our feet upon it. I believe I must work a muslin cover 
in satin stitch to keep it from the dirt. I long to know what 
his colours are. I guess greens and purples. 


To set against your new novel, of which nobody ever 
heard before, and perhaps never may again, we have got 
Ida of Athens, by Miss Owenson, which must be very clever, 
because it was written, as the authoress says, in three 
months. We have only read the preface yet, but her Jrish 


Girl does not make me expect much. If the warmth of her 
language could affect the body it might be worth reading in 
this weather. 

Adieu! I must leave off to stir the fire and call on Miss 
Murden. 

Evening. — I have done them both, the first very often. 
We found our friend as comfortable as she can ever allow 
herself to be in cold weather. There is a very neat parlour 
behind the shop for her to sit in, not very light indeed, 
being a Ja Southampton, the middle of three deep, but very 
lively from the frequent sound of the pestle and mortar. 


Tuesday [January 24, 1809]. 

I had the happiness yesterday of a letter from Charles, 
but I shall say as little about it as possible, because I know 
that excruciating Henry will have had a letter likewise, to 
make all my intelligence valueless. It was written at 
Bermuda on the 7th and 10th of December. All well, and 
Fanny still only in expectation of being otherwise. He had 
taken a small prize in his late cruise — a French schooner, 
laden with sugar; but bad weather parted them, and she 
had not yet been heard of. His cruise ended December 1st. 
My September letter was the latest he had received. 


You rejoice me by what you say of Fanny. I hope she will 
not turn good-for-nothing this ever so long. We thought of 
and talked of her yesterday with sincere affection, and 
wished her a long enjoyment of all the happiness to which 
she seems born. While she gives happiness to those about 
her she is pretty sure of her own share. 

I am gratified by her having pleasure in what I write, but 
I wish the knowledge of my being exposed to her 
discerning criticism may not hurt my style, by inducing too 
great a solicitude. I begin already to weigh my words and 
sentences more than I did, and am looking about for a 
sentiment, an illustration, or a metaphor in every corner of 


the room. Could my ideas flow as fast as the rain in the 
store closet it would be charming. 

We have been in two or three dreadful states within the 
last week, from the melting of the snow, &c., and the 
contest between us and the closet has now ended in our 
defeat. I have been obliged to move almost everything out 
of it, and leave it to splash itself as it likes. 


You have by no means raised my curiosity after Caleb. 
My disinclination for it before was affected, but now it is 
real. I do not like the evangelicals. Of course I shall be 
delighted when I read it, like other people, but till I do I 
dislike it. 


Your silence on the subject of our ball makes me suppose 
your curiosity too great for words. We were very well 
entertained, and could have stayed longer but for the 
arrival of my list shoes to convey me home, and I did not 
like to keep them waiting in the cold. The room was 
tolerably full, and the ball opened by Miss Glyn. The Miss 
Lances had _ partners, Captain D’Auvergne’s friend 
appeared in regimentals, Caroline Maitland had an officer 
to flirt with, and Mr. John Harrison was deputed by Captain 
Smith, being himself absent, to ask me to dance. 
Everything went well, you see, especially after we had 
tucked Mrs. Lance’s neckerchief in behind and fastened it 
with a pin. 


Adieu, sweet You. This is grievous news from Spain. It is 
well that Dr. Moore was spared the knowledge of such a 
son’s death. 

Monday [January 30]. 

I am not at all ashamed about the name of the novel, 
having been guilty of no insult towards your handwriting; 
the diphthong I always saw, but knowing how fond you 
were of adding a vowel wherever you could, I attributed it 


to that alone, and the knowledge of the truth does the book 
no service; the only merit it could have was in the name of 
Caleb, which has an honest, unpretending sound, but in 
Coelebs there is pedantry and affectation. Is it written only 
to classical scholars? 


I am sorry to find that Sir J. Moore has a mother living, 
but though a very heroic son he might not be a very 
necessary one to her happiness. Deacon Morrell may be 
more to Mrs. Morrell. 

I wish Sir John had united something of the Christian 
with the hero in his death. Thank heaven! we have had no 
one to care for particularly among the troops — no one, in 
fact, nearer to us than Sir John himself. 


The store closet, I hope, will never do so again, for much 
of the evil is proved to have proceeded from the gutter 
being choked up, and we have had it cleared. We had 
reason to rejoice in the child’s absence at the time of the 
thaw, for the nursery was not habitable. We hear of similar 
disasters from almost everybody. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Edward Austen’s, Esq. 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


This letter brings the Southampton series to an end. The 
party were not to take up their residence at Chawton till 
the beginning of September; but they left Southampton in 
April, and we may presume that they carried out the 
programme mentioned in Jane’s letter of January 10, and 
went by way of Alton to Bookham, and on to Godmersham. 

In the whole series of letters written from Southampton, 
there is not a single allusion to Jane’s being engaged upon 


any novel; and it has been inferred — probably correctly — 
that her pen was idle during these years. The fact that she 
had already written three novels, but had not succeeded in 
publishing a single one, can hardly have encouraged her to 
write more. But it seems almost certain that, a few days 
before she left Southampton, she made an effort to secure 
the publication of the novel which we know as Northanger 
Abbey, by the publisher to whom she had sold it as far back 
as 1803. 

The circumstances are somewhat involved, but appear to 
be as follows: Among the letters preserved by Cassandra, is 
one said not to be in Jane’s hand, addressed to Messrs. 
Crosbie [sic] & Co., of which these are the contents: — 

Gentlemen, — In the spring of the year 1803 a MS. novel 
in two vols., entitled Susan, was sold to you by a gentleman 
of the name of Seymour, and the purchase money £10 rec* 
at the same time. Six years have since passed, and this 
work, of which I am myself the Authoress, has never to the 
best of my knowledge appeared in print, tho’ an early 
publication was stipulated for at the time of sale. I can only 
account for such an extraordinary circumstance by 
supposing the MS. by some carelessness to have been lost, 
and if that was the case am willing to supply you with 
another copy, if you are disposed to avail yourselves of it, 
and will engage for no farther delay when it comes into 
your hands. It will not be in my power from particular 
circumstances to command this copy before the month of 
August, but then if you accept my proposal you may depend 
on receiving it. Be so good as to send me a line in answer 
as soon as possible as my stay in this place will not exceed 
a few days. Should no notice be taken of this address, I 
shall feel myself at liberty to secure the publication of my 
work by applying elsewhere. 


Iam, Gentlemen, etc., etc., 
M. A. D. 


Direct to Mrs. Ashton Dennis, 
Post Office, Southampton 
April 5, 1809. 


With this letter was preserved the following reply: — 

Madam, — We have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 5th inst. It is true that at the time mentioned 
we purchased of Mr. Seymour a MS. novel entitled Susan, 
and paid him for it the sum of £10, for which we have his 
stamped receipt, as a full consideration, but there was not 
any time stipulated for its publication, neither are we 
bound to publish it. Should you or anyone else [publish it] 
we Shall take proceedings to stop the sale. The MS. shall be 
yours for the same as we paid for it. 


For Crosby & Co. 
I am yours, etc. 
Richard Crosby. 


From the fact that this letter was carefully preserved 
among Jane’s correspondence, from the almost exact 
coincidence of the dates at which the writer was to leave 
Southampton, &c., and from the fact that a Mr. Seymour 
was Henry Austen’s man of business, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the letter refers to one of Jane 
Austen’s works. It need cause no surprise that she should 
have written under an assumed name, or that she should 
have got some one else to write for her in view of the 
secrecy which she long maintained regarding the 
authorship of her novels. If we assume, then, that the letter 
concerns one of Jane Austen’s novels — which novel is it? 
At first sight it might naturally seem to be the story called 
Lady Susan, which was published in the second edition of 
the Memoir; but there are two objections to this: one, that 
so far from making two volumes, Lady Susan could hardly 


have made more than one very thin volume; secondly, that 
Lady Susan is generally looked upon as an early and 
immature production; and Jane’s judgment should have 
been too good to allow her to desire the publication of an 
inferior work at a time when she had already completed, in 
one form or another, three such novels as Sense and 
Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Northanger Abbey. If, 
therefore, it was not Lady Susan — What was it? We cannot 
doubt that it was the novel we now know as Northanger 
Abbey. When that book was prepared for the press in 1816, 
it contained the following ‘advertisement’ or prefatory note: 

This littke work was finished in the year 1803, and 
intended for immediate publication. It was disposed of to a 
bookseller, it was even advertised, and why the business 
proceeded no further, the author has never been able to 
learn. 

So far, this accords closely enough with the history of the 
MS. Susan as related in the letter to Messrs. Crosby. For 
other details we must go to the Memoir, where we read: — 

It [Northanger Abbey] was sold in 1803 to a publisher in 
Bath for ten pounds; but it found so little favour in his eyes 
that he chose to abide by his first loss rather than risk 
further expense by publishing such a work. . . . But when 
four novels of steadily increasing success had given the 
writer some confidence in herself, she wished to recover 
the copyright of this early work. One of her brothers 
undertook the negotiation. He found the purchaser very 
willing to receive back his money and to resign all claim to 
the copyright. 

This, too, accords closely enough with the history of the 
MS. Susan, with the exception of one expression — namely, 
‘publisher in Bath’; but probably the writer of the Memoir 
here made a slip, acting on the very natural inference that 
a book in the main written about Bath, by a writer at that 


time living in Bath, would naturally have been offered to a 
publisher in that town. 

We are, indeed, confronted by two alternatives: either 
that Jane Austen, in the year 1803, sold two MSS. for the 
sum of ten pounds each — one named Susan, to a London 
publisher, which has disappeared altogether, unless it is the 
same as the sketch Lady Susan (which, as we have seen, is 
improbable), and the other (Northanger Abbey) to a Bath 
publisher; or that the publisher was really a London and 
not a Bath publisher, and that the original Christian name 
of Catherine Morland was Susan. 


CHAPTER XIV. SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY 


1809-1811 


We are now bringing Jane Austen to the home which she 
was to occupy through all the remaining eight years of her 
life — the home from which she went to lie on her deathbed 
at Winchester. Into this period were to be crowded a large 
proportion of her most important literary work, and all the 
contemporary recognition which she was destined to enjoy. 
The first six of these years must have been singularly 
happy. So far as we know, she was in good health, she was 
a member of a cheerful family party, and she was under the 
protection of brothers who would see that she and her 
mother and sister suffered no discomfort. The eldest, 
James, Rector of Steventon, could reach his mother’s house 
in a morning’s ride through pleasant country lanes; 
Edward, the Squire, occasionally occupied the ‘Great 
House’ at Chawton, and often lent it to one of his naval 
brothers; while Henry in London was only too happy to 
receive his sisters, show them the sights of the metropolis, 
and transact Jane’s literary business. At home were her 
mother, her life-long friend Martha, and above all her ‘other 
self’ — Cassandra — from whom she had no secrets, and 
with whom disagreement was impossible. But besides all 
these living objects of interest, Jane also had her own 
separate and peculiar world, peopled by the creations of 
her own bright imagination, which by degrees became 
more and more real to her as she found others accepting 
and admiring them. She must have resumed the habit of 
writing with diffidence, after her previous experience; but 
the sense of progress, and the success which attended her 
venture in publishing Sense and Sensibility would by 


degrees make ample amends for past disappointments. She 
was no doubt aided by the quiet of her home and its 
friendly surroundings. In this tranquil spot, where the past 
and present even now join peaceful hands, she found happy 
leisure, repose of mind, and absence of distraction, such as 
any sustained creative effort demands. 

Chawton was a charming village, about a mile from 
Alton, and deep in the country; although two main roads 
from Gosport and Winchester respectively joined on their 
way towards London just in front of the Austens’ cottage. 
Indeed, the place still refuses to be modernised, in spite of 
three converging railways, and a necessary but civil notice 
in the corner requesting motorists to ‘drive slowly through 
the village.’ The venerable manor-house (then always called 
the ‘Great House’) is on the slope of a hill above the 
Church, surrounded by garden, meadows, and trees, and 
commanding a view over the intervening valley to a hill 
opposite, crowned with a beech wood and known as 
‘Chawton Park.’ The cottage is in the centre of the village, 
and, as it actually abuts on the road, the Austens could 
easily see or be seen by travellers. It is supposed to have 
been built as a posting inn, but it had lately been occupied 
by Edward Austen’s steward. The author of the Memoir 
describes his uncle’s improvements to the place in the 
following words: — 

A good-sized entrance and two sitting-rooms made the 
length of the house, all intended originally to look upon the 
road; but the large drawing-room window was blocked up 
and turned into a book-case, and another opened at the 
side which gave to view only turf and trees, as a high 
wooden fence and hornbeam hedge shut out the 
Winchester road, which skirted the whole length of the 
little domain. 

He goes on to speak of the garden laid out at the same 
time, which proved a great interest to the party of ladies, 
and in which old Mrs. Austen worked vigorously, almost to 


the end of her days, often attired in a green round smock 
like a labourer’s: a costume which must have been nearly 
as remarkable as the red habit of her early married life. 
Jane Austen was now between thirty-three and thirty-four 
years old. She was absolutely free from any artistic self 
consciousness, from any eccentricity of either temper or 
manner. ‘Hers was a mind well balanced on a basis of good 
sense, sweetened by an affectionate heart, and regulated 
by fixed principles; so that she was to be distinguished from 
many other amiable and sensible women only by that 
peculiar genius which shines out clearly . . . in her works.’ 
Her tastes were as normal as her nature. She read English 
literature with eagerness, attracted by the eighteenth- 
century perfection of style — and still more by the return to 
nature in Cowper and the introduction of romance in Scott 
— but repelled by coarseness, which she found even in the 
Spectator, and the presence of which in Fielding made her 
rank him below Richardson. As for the latter, ‘Every 
circumstance narrated in Sir Charles Grandison, all that 
was ever said or done in the “Cedar Parlour,” was familiar 
to her; and the wedding days of Lady L. and Lady G. were 
as well remembered as if they had been living friends.’ Her 
‘dear Dr. Johnson’ was a constant companion; and a 
younger friend was found in Crabbe, whom — as she used 
to pretend — she was quite prepared to marry: not knowing 
at the time whether he had a wife living or not. As to her 
other tastes, she greatly delighted in the beauties of 
nature, and no doubt would have enjoyed foreign travel, 
had not that pleasure been quite out of her reach. Her 
attitude to music, as an art, is more doubtful. She learnt to 
play the piano in her youth, and after spending many years 
without an instrument, took it up again on settling at 
Chawton; but she says herself that she did this in order to 
be able to play country-dances for her nephews and nieces; 
and when she goes to a concert she sometimes remarks on 
her inability to enjoy it. A concert in Sydney Gardens, 


however, was not perhaps likely to offer to the hearer many 
examples of high art; and we have no means of knowing 
whether, if she had had a chance of being introduced to 
classical music, it would have appealed to her, as it 
sometimes does to intellectual people who have been 
previously quite ignorant that they possessed any musical 
faculty. We are told that she had a sweet voice, and sang 
with feeling. “The Soldier’s Adieu’ and ‘The Yellow-haired 
Laddie’ survive as the names of two of her songs. 

She was extraordinarily neat-handed in anything which 
she attempted. Her hand-writing was both strong and 
pretty; her hemming and stitching, over which she spent 
much time, ‘might have put a sewing-machine to shame’; 
and at games, like spillikins or cup-and-ball, she was 
invincible. 

If this description does not seem to imply so wide a 
mental outlook as we wish to see in a distinguished author, 
we must remember that Jane Austen (as her nephew tells 
us) ‘lived in entire seclusion from the literary world,’ and 
probably ‘never was in company with any person whose 
talents or whose celebrity equalled her own.’ She was in 
the middle of a small family circle, the members of which 
were well-educated according to the fashion of the times, 
intelligent, and refined; but not especially remarkable for 
learning or original thought. They accepted the standards 
and views of their generation, interpreting them in a 
reasonable and healthy manner. She had therefore no 
inducement, such as might come from the influence of 
superior intellects, to dive into difficult problems. Her 
mental efforts were purely her own, and they led her in 
another direction; but she saw what she did see so very 
clearly, that she would probably have been capable of 
looking more deeply into the heart of things, had any 
impulse from outside induced her to try. Her vision, 
however, might not have remained so admirably adapted 


for the delicate operations nearer to the surface which 
were her real work in life. 

Jane’s person is thus described for us by her niece Anna, 
now becoming a grown-up girl and a keen observer: “The 
figure tall and slight, but not drooping; well balanced, as 
was proved by her quick firm step. Her complexion of that 
rare sort which seems the particular property of light 
brunettes; a mottled skin, not fair, but perfectly clear and 
healthy; the fine naturally curling hair, neither light nor 
dark; the bright hazel eyes to match, and the rather small, 
but well-shaped, nose.’ This is a delightful description; but 
she adds that in spite of all this, her aunt was not regularly 
handsome, though most attractive. As to her charm and 
lovableness there is absolute unanimity among all those 
who were near enough to her to know what she really was. 
Jane had by this time seen a good deal of society, and 
enjoyed it, though with a certain critical aloofness which 
belonged to her family, and which was hardly to be avoided 
by so clever a person as herself. This critical spirit was 
evidently a quality of which she endeavoured to rid herself 
as of a fault; and one of her nieces, who was too young to 
know her aunt intimately, until almost the end of her life, 
was able then to say: ‘She was in fact one of the last people 
in society to be afraid of. I do not suppose she ever in her 
life said a sharp thing. She was naturally shy and not given 
to talk much in company, and people fancied, knowing that 
she was clever, that she was on the watch for good material 
for books from their conversation. Her intimate friends 
knew how groundless was the apprehension and that it 
wronged her.’ She was not only shy: she was also at times 
very grave. Her niece Anna is inclined to think that 
Cassandra was the more equably cheerful of the two 
sisters. There was, undoubtedly, a quiet intensity of nature 
in Jane for which some critics have not given her credit. Yet 
at other times she and this same niece could joke so 
heartily over their needlework and talk such nonsense 


together that Cassandra would beg them to stop out of 
mercy to her, and not keep her in such fits of laughing. 
Sometimes the laughter would be provoked by the 
composition of extempore verses, such as those given in the 
Memoir celebrating the charm of the ‘lovely Anna’; 
sometimes the niece would skim over new novels at the 
Alton Library, and reproduce them with wilful 
exaggeration. On one occasion she threw down a novel on 
the counter with contempt, saying she knew it must be 
rubbish from its name. The name was Sense and Sensibility 
— the secret of which had been strictly kept, even from her. 

The niece who shared these hearty laughs with her aunts 
— James’s eldest daughter, Anna — differed widely from 
her cousin, Edward’s daughter, Fanny. She was more 
brilliant both in looks and in intelligence, but also more 
mercurial and excitable. Both occupied a good deal of 
Jane’s thoughts and affections; but Anna must have been 
the one who caused her the most amusement and also the 
most anxiety. The interest in her was heightened when she 
became engaged to the son of Jane’s old friend, Mrs. 
Lefroy. Anna’s giddiness was merely that of youth; she 
settled down into a steady married life as the careful 
mother of a large family. She cherished an ardent affection 
for her Aunt Jane, who evidently exercised a great influence 
on her character. 

Jane Austen’s literary work was done mainly in the 
general sitting-room: liable at any moment to be 
interrupted by servants, children, or visitors — to none of 
whom had been entrusted the secret of her authorship. Her 
small sheets of paper could easily be put away or covered 
with blotting-paper, whenever the creaking swing-door 
(which she valued for that reason) gave notice that anyone 
was coming. 


Her needlework was nearly always a garment for the 
poor; though she had also by her some satin stitch ready to 


take up in case of the appearance of company. The nature 
of the work will help to contradict an extraordinary 
misconception — namely, that she was indifferent to the 
needs and claims of the poor: an idea probably based on 
the fact that she never used them as ‘copy.’ Nothing could 
be further from the truth. She was of course quite ignorant 
of the conditions of life in the great towns, and she had but 
little money to give, but work, teaching, and sympathy were 
freely bestowed on rustic neighbours. A very good criterion 
of her attitude towards her own characters is often 
furnished by their relations with the poor around them. 
Instances of this may be found in Darcy’s care of his 
tenants and servants, in Anne Elliot’s farewell visits to 
nearly all the inhabitants of Kellynch, and in Emma’s 
benevolence and good sense when assisting her poorer 
neighbours. 

So began the Austens’ life at Chawton — probably a 
quieter life than any they had yet led; their nearest 
neighbours being the Middletons (who rented the ‘Great 
House’ for five years and were still its inmates), the Benns 
at Faringdon, the Harry Digweeds, Mr. Papillon the Rector 
(a bachelor living with his sister), and the Clements and 
Prowting families. 

The ladies took possession of their cottage on July 7, and 
the first news that we have of them is in a letter from Mrs. 
Knight, dated October 26, 1809: ‘I heard of the Chawton 
party looking very comfortable at breakfast from a 
gentleman who was travelling by their door in a post-chaise 
about ten days ago.’ 

After this the curtain falls again, and we have no letters 
and no information for a year and a half from this time. We 
are sure, however, that Jane settled down to her writing 
very soon, for by April 1811 Sense and Sensibility was in 
the printers’ hands, and Pride and Prejudice far advanced. 

Since her fit of youthful enthusiasm, when she had 
composed three stories in little more than three years, she 


had had much experience of life to sober and strengthen 
her. Three changes of residence, the loss of her father, the 
friendship of Mrs. Lefroy and the shock of her death, her 
own and her sister’s sad love stories, the crisis in the Leigh 
Perrot history, and her literary disappointments — all these 
must have made her take up her two old works with a 
chastened spirit, and a more mature judgment. We cannot 
doubt that extensive alterations were made: in fact, we 
know that this was the case with Pride and Prejudice. We 
feel equally certain that, of the two works, Sense and 
Sensibility was essentially the earlier, both in conception 
and in composition, and that no one could have sat down to 
write that work who had already written Pride and 
Prejudice. There is, indeed, no lack of humour in the earlier 
work — the names of Mrs. Jennings, John Dashwood, and 
the Palmers are enough to assure us of this; but the 
humorous parts are not nearly so essential to the story as 
they become in her later novels: the plot is desultory, and 
the principal characters lack interest. We feel, in the 
presence of the virtue and sense of Elinor, a rebuke which 
never affects us in the same way with Jane Bennet, Fanny 
Price, or Anne Elliot; while Marianne is often exasperating. 
Edward Ferrars is rather stiff; and Colonel Brandon is so 
far removed from us that we never even learn his Christian 
name. 

Mr. Helm makes some acute remarks on the freedom 
which Elinor shows in talking of embarrassing subjects 
with Willoughby, and on her readiness to attribute his fall 
to the world rather than to himself. We are to imagine, 
however, that Elinor had been attracted by him before, and 
felt his personal charm again while she was under its spell: 
all the more, because she was herself in a special state of 
excitement, from the rapid changes in Marianne’s 
condition, and the expectation of seeing her mother. Her 
excuses for Willoughby were so far from representing any 
opinion of the author’s, that they did not even represent 


her own after a few hours of reflection. It is one of the 
many instances which we have of Jane Austen’s subtle 
dramatic instinct. 

On the whole, there is great merit in the book, and much 
amusement to be got from it; but it seems natural to look 
upon it as an experiment on the part of the author, before 
she put forth her full powers in Pride and Prejudice. We are 
glad, by the way, to hear from Jane herself that Miss Steele 
never caught the Doctor after all. 

We must now accompany the author to London, whither 
she went in April 1811 to stay with her brother Henry and 
his wife (who had moved from Brompton to 64 Sloane 
Street), having been preceded by her novel, then in the 
hands of the printers. 

Cassandra had in the meanwhile gone to Godmersham. 

Sloane Street: Thursday [April 18, 1811]. 

My dear Cassandra, — .. . The badness of the weather 
disconcerted an excellent plan of mine — that of calling on 
Miss Beckford again; but from the middle of the day it 
rained incessantly. Mary and I, after disposing of her father 
and mother, went to the Liverpool Museum and the British 
Gallery, and I had some amusement at each, though my 
preference for men and women always inclines me to 
attend more to the company than the sight. 


I did not see Theo. till late on Tuesday; he was gone to 
Ilford, but he came back in time to show his usual nothing- 
meaning, harmless, heartless civility. Henry, who had been 
confined the whole day to the bank, took me in his way 
home, and, after putting life and wit into the party for a 
quarter of an hour, put himself and his sister into a hackney 
coach. 


Eliza is walking out by herself. She has plenty of business 
on her hands just now, for the day of the party is settled, 
and drawing near. Above 80 people are invited for next 


Tuesday evening, and there is to be some very good music 
— five professionals, three of them glee singers, besides 
amateurs. Fanny will listen to this. One of the hirelings is a 
Capital on the harp, from which I expect great pleasure. 
The foundation of the party was a dinner to Henry Egerton 
and Henry Walter, but the latter leaves town the day 
before. I am sorry, as I wished her prejudice to be done 
away, but should have been more sorry if there had been no 
invitation. 

I am a wretch, to be so occupied with all these things as 
to seem to have no thoughts to give to people and 
circumstances which really supply a far more lasting 
interest — the society in which you are; but I do think of 
you all, I assure you, and want to know all about everybody, 
and especially about your visit to the W. Friars; ‘mais le 
moyen’ not to be occupied by one’s own concerns? 

Saturday. — Frank is superseded in the Caledonia. Henry 
brought us this news yesterday from Mr. Daysh, and he 
heard at the same time that Charles may be in England in 
the course of a month. Sir Edward Pollen succeeds Lord 
Gambier in his command, and some captain of his succeeds 
Frank; and I believe the order is already gone out. Henry 
means to enquire farther to-day. He wrote to Mary on the 
occasion. This is something to think of. Henry is convinced 
that he will have the offer of something else, but does not 
think it will be at all incumbent on him to accept it; and 
then follows, what will he do? and where will he live? 


The D’Antraigues and Comte Julien cannot come to the 
party, which was at first a grief, but she has since supplied 
herself so well with performers that it is of no consequence; 
their not coming has produced our going to them to- 
morrow evening, which I like the idea of. It will be amusing 
to see the ways of a French circle. 


Our first object to-day was Henrietta St., to consult with 
Henry in consequence of a very unlucky change of the play 
for this very night — Hamlet instead of King John — and we 
are to go on Monday to Macbeth instead; but it is a 
disappointment to us both. 

Love to all. 

Thursday [April 25, 1811]. 


No, indeed, I am never too busy to think of S. and S. I 
can no more forget it than a mother can forget her sucking 
child; and I am much obliged to you for your enquiries. I 
have had two sheets to correct, but the last only brings us 
to Willoughby’s first appearance. Mrs. K. regrets in the 
most flattering manner that she must wait till May, but I 
have scarcely a hope of its being out in June. Henry does 
not neglect it; he has hurried the printer, and says he will 
see him again to-day. It will not stand still during his 
absence, it will be sent to Eliza. 

The Incomes remain as they were, but I will get them 
altered if I can. I am very much gratified by Mrs. K.’s 
interest in it; and whatever may be the event of it as to my 
credit with her, sincerely wish her curiosity could be 
satisfied sooner than is now probable. I think she will like 
my Elinor, but cannot build on anything else. 

Our party went off extremely well. There were many 
solicitudes, alarms, and vexations, beforehand, of course, 
but at last everything was quite right. The rooms were 
dressed up with flowers, &c., and looked very pretty. A 
glass for the mantelpiece was lent by the man who is 
making their own. Mr. Egerton and Mr. Walter came at half- 
past five, and the festivities began with a pair of very fine 
soles. 

Yes, Mr. Walter — for he postponed his leaving London 
on purpose — which did not give much pleasure at the 
time, any more than the circumstance from which it rose — 
his calling on Sunday and being asked by Henry to take the 


family dinner on that day, which he did; but it is all 
smoothed over now, and she likes him very well. 

At half-past seven arrived the musicians in two hackney 
coaches, and by eight the lordly company began to appear. 
Among the earliest were George and Mary Cooke, and I 
spent the greatest part of the evening very pleasantly with 
them. The drawing-room being soon hotter than we liked, 
we placed ourselves in the connecting passage, which was 
comparatively cool, and gave us all the advantage of the 
music at a pleasant distance, as well as that of the first 
view of every new comer. 

I was quite surrounded by acquaintance, especially 
gentlemen; and what with Mr. Hampson, Mr. Seymour, Mr. 
W. Knatchbull, Mr. Guillemarde, Mr. Cure, a Captain 
Simpson, brother to the Captain Simpson, besides Mr. 
Walter and Mr. Egerton, in addition to the Cookes, and Miss 
Beckford, and Miss Middleton, I had quite as much upon 
my hands as I could do. 


Including everybody we were sixty-six — which was 
considerably more than Eliza had expected, and quite 
enough to fill the back drawing-room and leave a few to be 
scattered about in the other and in the passage. 

The music was extremely good. It opened (tell Fanny) 
with ‘Poike de Parp pin praise pof Prapela;’ and of the other 
glees I remember, ‘In peace love tunes,’ ‘Rosabelle,’ “The 
Red Cross Knight,’ and ‘Poor Insect.’ Between the songs 
were lessons on the harp, or harp and pianoforte together; 
and the harp-player was Wiepart, whose name seems 
famous, though new to me. There was one female singer, a 
short Miss Davis, all in blue, bringing up for the public line, 
whose voice was said to be very fine indeed; and all the 
performers gave great satisfaction by doing what they were 
paid for, and giving themselves no airs. No amateur could 
be persuaded to do anything. 


This said Captain Simpson told us, on the authority of 
some other Captain just arrived from Halifax, that Charles 
was bringing the Cleopatra home, and that she was 
probably by this time in the Channel; but, as Captain S. was 
certainly in liquor, we must not quite depend on it. It must 
give one a sort of expectation, however, and will prevent 
my writing to him any more. I would rather he should not 
reach England till I am at home, and the Steventon party 
gone. 

My mother and Martha both write with great satisfaction 
of Anna’s behaviour. She is quite an Anna with variations, 
but she cannot have reached her last, for that is always the 
most flourishing and showy; she is at about her third or 
fourth, which are generally simple and pretty. 


We did go to the play after all on Saturday. We went to 
the Lyceum, and saw the Hypocrite, an old play taken from 
Moliére’s Tartuffe, and were well entertained. Dowton and 
Mathews were the good actors; Mrs. Edwin was the 
heroine, and her performance is just what it used to be. I 
have no chance of seeing Mrs. Siddons; she did act on 
Monday, but, as Henry was told by the box-keeper that he 
did not think she would, the plans, and all thought of it, 
were given up. I should particularly have liked seeing her 
in Constance, and could swear at her with little effort for 
disappointing me. 

Eliza caught her cold on Sunday in our way to the 
D’Antraigues. The horses actually gibbed on this side of 
Hyde Park Gate: a load of fresh gravel made it a formidable 
hill to them, and they refused the collar; I believe there was 
a sore shoulder to irritate. Eliza was frightened and we got 
out, and were detained in the evening air several minutes. 
The cold is in her chest, but she takes care of herself, and I 
hope it may not last long. 

This engagement prevented Mr. Walter’s staying late — 
he had his coffee and went away. Eliza enjoyed her evening 


very much, and means to cultivate the acquaintance; and I 
see nothing to dislike in them but their taking quantities of 
snuff. Monsieur, the old Count, is a very fine-looking man, 
with quiet manners, good enough for an Englishman, and, I 
believe, is a man of great information and taste. He has 
some fine paintings, which delighted Henry as much as the 
son’s music gratified Eliza; and among them a miniature of 
Philip V. of Spain, Louis XIV.’s grandson, which exactly 
suited my capacity. Count Julien’s performance is very 
wonderful. 

We met only Mrs. Latouche and Miss East, and we are 
just now engaged to spend next Sunday evening at Mrs. 
L.’s, and to meet the D’Antraigues, but M. le Comte must 
do without Henry. If he would but speak English, J would 
take to him. 

Sloane Street: [Tuesday, April 30, 1811]. 

My head-dress was a bugle-band like the border to my 
gown, and a flower of Mrs. Tilson’s. I depended upon 
hearing something of the evening from Mr. W. K[natchbull], 
and am very well satisfied with his notice of me—’A 
pleasing-looking young woman’ — that must do; one cannot 
pretend to anything better now; thankful to have it 
continued a few years longer! 


We have tried to get Self-Control, but in vain. I should 
like to know what her estimate is, but am always half afraid 
of finding a clever novel too clever, and of finding my own 
story and my own people all forestalled. 


I forgot to tell you in my last that our cousin, Miss Payne, 
called in on Saturday, and was persuaded to stay dinner. 
She told us a great deal about her friend Lady Cath. 
Brecknell, who is most happily married, and Mr. Brecknell 
is very religious, and has got black whiskers. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane. 


Early in May, Jane left London; and, after paying a short 
visit to Mrs. Hill (née Catherine Bigg) at Streatham, 
returned home to Chawton, where she found only her 
mother and her niece Anna. 

Chawton: Wednesday [May 29, 1811]. 

My dear Cassandra, — ... You certainly must have heard 
before I can tell you that Col. Orde has married our cousin, 
Margt. Beckford, the Marchess. of Douglas’s sister. The 
papers say that her father disinherits her, but I think too 
well of an Orde to suppose that she has not a handsome 
independence of her own. 


We sat upstairs [at the Digweeds’] and had thunder and 
lightning as usual. I never knew such a spring for 
thunderstorms as it has been. Thank God! we have had no 
bad ones here. I thought myself in luck to have my 
uncomfortable feelings shared by the mistress of the house, 
as that procured blinds and candles. It had been 
excessively hot the whole day. Mrs. Harding is a good- 
looking woman, but not much like Mrs. Toke, inasmuch as 
she is very brown and has scarcely any teeth; she seems to 
have some of Mrs. Toke’s civility. Miss H. is an elegant, 
pleasing, pretty-looking girl, about nineteen, I suppose, or 
nineteen and a half, or nineteen and a quarter, with flowers 
in her head and music at her finger ends. She plays very 
well indeed. I have seldom heard anybody with more 
pleasure. 

Friday [May 31]. 

I have taken your hint, slight as it was, and have written 
to Mrs. Knight, and most sincerely do I hope it will not be 
in vain. I cannot endure the idea of her giving away her 
own wheel, and have told her no more than the truth, in 
saying that I could never use it with comfort. I had a great 


mind to add that, if she persisted in giving it, I would spin 
nothing with it but a rope to hang myself, but I was afraid 
of making it appear a less serious matter of feeling than it 
really is. 


From Monday to Wednesday Anna is to be engaged at 
Faringdon, in order that she may come in for the gaieties of 
Tuesday (the 4th), on Selborne Common, where there are 
to be volunteers and felicities of all kinds. Harriet B[enn] is 
invited to spend the day with the John Whites, and her 
father and mother have very kindly undertaken to get Anna 
invited also. 


Poor Anna is suffering from her cold, which is worse to- 
day, but as she has no sore throat I hope it may spend itself 
by Tuesday. She had a delightful evening with the Miss 
Middletons — syllabub, tea, coffee, singing, dancing, a hot 
supper, eleven o’clock, everything that can be imagined 
agreeable. She desires her best love to Fanny, and will 
answer her letter before she leaves Chawton, and engages 
to send her a particular account of the Selborne day. 


How horrible it is to have so many people killed! And 
what a blessing that one cares for none of them! 

I return to my letter-writing from calling on Miss Harriot 
Webb, who is short and not quite straight and cannot 
pronounce an r any better than her sisters; but she has 
dark hair, a complexion to suit, and, I think, has the 
pleasantest countenance and manner of the three — the 
most natural. She appears very well pleased with her new 
home, and they are all reading with delight Mrs. H. More’s 
recent publication. 

You cannot imagine — it is not in human nature to 
imagine — what a nice walk we have round the orchard. 
The row of beech look very well indeed, and so does the 
young quickset hedge in the garden. I hear to-day that an 


apricot has been detected on one of the trees. My mother is 
perfectly convinced now that she shall not be overpowered 
by her cleftwood, and I believe would rather have more 
than less. 

God bless you, and I hope June will find you well, and 
bring us together. 


Thursday [June 6]. 

[Anna] does not return from Faringdon till this evening, 
and I doubt not has had plenty of the miscellaneous, 
unsettled sort of happiness which seems to suit her best. 
We hear from Miss Benn, who was on the Common with the 
Prowtings, that she was very much admired by the 
gentlemen in general. 


We began pease on Sunday, but our gatherings are very 
small, not at all like the gathering in the Lady of the Lake. 
Yesterday I had the agreeable surprise of finding several 
scarlet strawberries quite ripe; had you been at home, this 
would have been a pleasure lost. There are more 
gooseberries and fewer currants than I thought at first. We 
must buy currants for our wine. 


I had just left off writing and put on my things for 
walking to Alton, when Anna and her friend Harriot called 
in their way thither, so we went together. Their business 
was to provide mourning against the King’s death, and my 
mother has had a bombasin bought for her. I am not sorry 
to be back again, for the young ladies had a great deal to 
do, and without much method in doing it. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


The printing of Sense and Sensibility cannot have been 
very rapid, for in September 28 there is the following entry 


in Fanny Austen’s diary: ‘Letter from At. Cass to beg we 
would not mention that Aunt Jane wrote Sense and 
Sensibility.’ This looks as if it were still on the eve of 


publication, and it was not in fact advertised until October 
31. 


CHAPTER XV. PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE 


1812-1814 


The title-page of Sense and Sensibility describes the book 
as being ‘by a Lady.’ This ascription satisfied the author’s 
desire for concealment, but it puzzled the advertisers. The 
first advertisement — that in the Morning Chronicle on 
October 31, 1811 — merely describes it as ‘a novel, called 
Sense and Sensibility, by Lady —— .’ In the same paper, on 
November 7, it is styled an ‘extraordinary novel by Lady — 
—’; while on November 28 it sinks to being an ‘interesting 
novel,’ but is ascribed to ‘Lady A.’ 

Jane’s expectations were so modest that she laid by a 
sum out of her very slender resources to meet the expected 
loss. She must have been delighted at the result. By July 
1813 every copy of the first edition had been sold; and not 
only had her expenses been cleared but she was one 
hundred and forty pounds to the good. If we compare this 
with the thirty pounds that Fanny Burney received for 
Evelina, the one hundred pounds that Maria Edgeworth got 
for Castle Rackrent, or the hundred and forty pounds 
gained by Miss Ferrier for her first novel, we shall see that 
Jane Austen had no reason to complain. 

The money was no doubt very welcome; but still more 
important from another point of view was the favourable 
reception of the work. Had it been a failure and an expense 
to its author, she would hardly have dared, nor could she 
have afforded, to make a second venture. On the success of 
Sense and Sensibility, we may say, depended the existence 
of Pride and Prejudice. Now she could return with renewed 
Spirit to the preparation of the more famous work which 


was to follow, and on which she had already been engaged 
for some time, concurrently with her first-published novel. 
We have no letters and little news for 1812; but we know 
that in April Edward Austen and his daughter Fanny came 
to Chawton House for three weeks. It was their last visit as 
Austens; for on the death of Mrs. Knight — his kind and 
generous patron and friend — in October of that year, 
Edward and all his family took the name of Knight: a name 
which had been borne by every successive owner of the 
Chawton Estate since the sixteenth century. In June, Jane 
went with her mother to stay for a fortnight at Steventon 
Rectory — the last visit ever paid by Mrs. Austen to any 
place. When she determined never to leave home again, 
she said that her latest visit should be to her eldest son. 
Accordingly she went, and took a final farewell of the place 
where nearly the whole of her married life had been spent. 
She was then seventy-two years old, and lived on for 
sixteen more; but she kept her resolution and never again 
left Chawton Cottage for a single night. Her long survival 
can hardly have been expected by those who had to nurse 
her through frequent fits of illness; but these ailments do 
not seem to have been of the sort that kills. She was, 
however, always ready to contemplate the near approach of 
death both for herself and others; for in July 1811, after 
buying some bombazine in which to mourn for the poor 
King, she said: ‘If I outlive him it will answer my purpose; if 
I do not, somebody may mourn for me in it: it will be 
wanted for one or the other, I dare say, before the moths 
have eaten it up.’ As it happened, the King lived nine more 
years, and Mrs. Austen sixteen; and it was the lot of the 
latter to lose two children before her own time came. When 
Jane died in 1817, the health of her eldest brother, James, 
was failing, and two years and a half later he died. His 
mother lived on; but during the last years of her life she 
endured continual pain not only patiently but with 
characteristic cheerfulness. She once said to her grandson, 


Edward Austen: ‘Ah, my dear, you find me just where you 
left me — on the sofa. I sometimes think that God Almighty 
must have forgotten me; but I dare say He will come for me 
in His own good time.’ 

Our letters recommence in January 1813 — almost at the 
exact date of the publication of Pride and Prejudice — a 
date which will seem to many people the central point in 
Jane Austen’s life. She appeared, indeed, to be rather of 
that opinion herself, so far as her modest, unassuming 
nature would allow her to attribute importance to one of 
her own works. She calls it her ‘darling child,’ and does not 
know how she can tolerate people who will not care at least 
for Elizabeth. But we had better let her speak for herself. 
The first of the following letters was written before the 
publication took place; but the others deal largely with 
Pride and Prejudice, while there is an under-current of 
allusions to Mansfield Park — now approaching completion. 

Chawton: Sunday evening [January 24, 1813]. 

My dear Cassandra, — This is exactly the weather we 
could wish for, if you are but well enough to enjoy it. I shall 
be glad to hear that you are not confined to the house by an 
increase of cold. 


We quite run over with books. My mother has got Sir 
John Carr’s Travels in Spain from Miss B. and J am reading 
a Society octavo, An Essay on the Military Police and 
Institutions of the British Empire by Capt. Pasley of the 
Engineers: a book which I protested against at first, but 
which upon trial I find delightfully written and highly 
entertaining. I am as much in love with the author as ever I 
was with Clarkson or Buchanan, or even the two Mr. Smiths 
of the City — the first soldier I ever sighed for — but he 
does write with extraordinary force and spirit. Yesterday, 
moreover, brought us Mrs. Grant’s Letters with Mr. White’s 
compliments; but I have disposed of them, compliments and 
all, for the first fortnight to Miss Papillon, and among so 


many readers or retainers of books as we have in Chawton 
I dare say there will be no difficulty in getting rid of them 
for another fortnight if necessary. I learn from Sir J. Carr 
that there is no Government House at Gibraltar; I must 
alter it to the Commissioner’s. 


Our party on Wednesday was not unagreeable. . .. We 
were eleven altogether, as you will find on computation, 
adding Miss Benn and two strange gentlemen, a Mr. 
Twyford, curate of Great Worldham, who is living in Alton, 
and his friend Mr. Wilkes. I don’t know that Mr. T. is 
anything except very dark-complexioned, but Mr. W. was a 
useful addition, being an easy, talking, pleasantish young 
man — a very young man, hardly twenty, perhaps. He is of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, and spoke very highly of H. Walter 
as a scholar. He said he was considered as the best classic 
in the University. How such a report would have interested 
my father! 


Upon Mrs. D.’s mentioning that she had sent the 
Rejected Addresses to Mr. H., I began talking to her a little 
about them, and expressed my hope of their having amused 
her. Her answer was ‘Oh dear, yes, very much, very droll 
indeed — the opening of the House and the striking up of 
the fiddles!’ What she meant, poor woman, who shall say? I 
sought no farther. The P.’s have now got the book, and like 
it very much; their niece Eleanor has recommended it most 
warmly to them — She looks like a rejected addresser. As 
soon as a whist party was formed, and a round table 
threatened, I made my mother an excuse and came away, 
leaving just as many for their round table as there were at 
Mrs. Grant’s. I wish they might be as agreeable a set. 


The Miss Sibleys want to establish a Book Society in 
their side of the country like ours. What can be a stronger 
proof of that superiority in ours over the Manydown and 


Steventon society, which I have always foreseen and felt? 
No emulation of the kind was ever inspired by their 
proceedings; no such wish of the Miss Sibleys was ever 
heard in the course of the many years of that Society’s 
existence. And what are their Biglands and their Barrows, 
their Macartneys and Mackenzies to Captain Pasley’s Essay 
on the Military Police of the British Empire and the 
Rejected Addresses? 

I have walked once to Alton, and yesterday Miss Papillon 
and I walked together to call on the Garnets.... IJ hada 
very agreeable walk, and if she had not, more shame for 
her, for I was quite as entertaining as she was. Dame G. is 
pretty well, and we found her surrounded by her well- 
behaved, healthy, large-eyed children. I took her an old 
shift, and promised her a set of our linen, and my 
companion left some of her Bank Stock with her. 

Tell Martha that I hunt away the rogues every night from 
under her bed; they feel the difference of her being gone. 

Friday [January 29, 1813]. 

I hope you received my little parcel by J. Bond on 
Wednesday evening, my dear Cassandra, and that you will 
be ready to hear from me again on Sunday, for I feel that I 
must write to you to-day. .. . I want to tell you that I have 
got my own darling child from London. On Wednesday I 
received one copy sent down by Falkener, with three lines 
from Henry to say that he had given another to Charles and 
sent a third by the coach to Godmersham. 


The advertisement is in our paper to-day for the first 
time: 18s. He shall ask 1/. 1s. for my two next, and 1/. 8s. 
for my stupidest of all. Miss Benn dined with us on the very 
day of the book’s coming, and in the evening we set fairly 
at it, and read half the first vol. to her, prefacing that, 
having intelligence from Henry that such a work would 
soon appear, we had desired him to send it whenever it 
came out, and I believe it passed with her unsuspected. She 


was amused, poor soul! That she could not help, you know, 
with two such people to lead the way, but she really does 
seem to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I think her as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print, and how I 
shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least I 
do not know. There are a few typical errors; and a ‘said he,’ 
or a ‘said she,’ would sometimes make the dialogue more 
immediately clear; but — 

I do not write for such dull elves 


As have not a great deal of ingenuity themselves. 


The second volume is shorter than I could wish, but the 
difference is not so much in reality as in look, there being a 
larger proportion of narrative in that part. I have lop’t and 
crop’t so successfully, however, that I imagine it must be 
rather shorter than Sense and Sensibility altogether. Now I 
will try and write of something else; and it shall be a 
complete change of subject — ordination. I am glad to find 
your enquiries have ended so well. If you could discover 
whether Northamptonshire is a country of hedgerows, I 
should be glad again. 

Thursday [February 4, 1813]. 

Your letter was truly welcome, and I am much obliged to 
you for all your praise; it came at a right time, for I had had 
some fits of disgust. Our second evening’s reading to Miss 
Benn had not pleased me so well, but I believe something 
must be attributed to my mother’s too rapid way of getting 
on: though she perfectly understands the characters 
herself, she cannot speak as they ought. Upon the whole, 
however, I am quite vain enough and well-satisfied enough. 
The work is rather too light, and bright, and sparkling; it 
wants shade; it wants to be stretched out here and there 
with a long chapter of sense, if it could be had; if not, of 
solemn specious nonsense, about something unconnected 
with the story; an essay on writing, a critique on Walter 


Scott, or the history of Buonaparte, or anything that would 
form a contrast, and bring the reader with increased 
delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the 
general style. I doubt your quite agreeing with me here. I 
know your starched notions. The caution observed at 
Steventon with regard to the possession of the book is an 
agreeable surprise to me, and I heartily wish it may be the 
means of saving you from anything unpleasant — but you 
must be prepared for the neighbourhood being perhaps 
already informed of there being such a work in the world 
and in the Chawton world... . The greatest blunder in the 
printing that I have met with is in page 220, 1. 3, where two 
speeches are made into one. There might as well have been 
no supper at Longbourn; but I suppose it was the remains 
of Mrs. Bennet’s old Meryton habits. 

Tuesday [February 9, 1813]. 

This will be a quick return for yours, my dear Cassandra; 
I doubt its having much else to recommend it; but there is 
no saying; it may turn out to be a very long and delightful 
letter. 


I am exceedingly pleased that you can say what you do, 
after having gone through the whole work, and Fanny’s 
praise is very gratifying. My hopes were tolerably strong of 
her, but nothing like a certainty. Her liking Darcy and 
Elizabeth is enough. She might hate all the others if she 
would. I have her opinion under her own hand this 
morning, but your transcript of it, which I read first, was 
not, and is not, the less acceptable. To me it is of course all 
praise, but the more exact truth which she sends you is 
good enough.... 


I have been applied to for information as to the oath 
taken in former times of Bell, Book, and Candle, but have 
none to give. Perhaps you may be able to learn something 
of its origin and meaning at Manydown. Ladies who read 


those enormous great stupid thick quarto volumes which 
one always sees in the breakfast parlour there must be 
acquainted with everything in the world. I detest a quarto. 
Capt. Pasley’s book is too good for their Society. They will 
not understand a man who condenses his thoughts into an 
octavo. 


Miss Benn dined here on Friday. I have not seen her 
since — there is still work for one evening more. I know 
nothing of the P.’s. The C.’s are at home, and are reduced to 
read. They have got Miss Edgeworth. I have disposed of 
Mrs. Grant for the second fortnight to Mrs. D. It can make 
no difference to her which of the twenty-six fortnights in 
the year the three volumes lay in her house. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Manydown — by favour of Mr. Gray. 

As she read and re-read Pride and Prejudice, Jane must 
have become aware (if she did not know it before) that she 
had advanced far beyond Sense and Sensibility. Indeed, the 
earlier work seems to fade out of her mind, so far as 
allusions to its principal characters are concerned; while 
those of the later novel remain vivid and attractive to their 
creator. Even the minor characters were real to her; and 
she forgot nothing — down to the marriage of Kitty to a 
clergyman near Pemberley, and that of Mary to one of 
Uncle Philips’s clerks. 

In this work there seemed to be hardly anything for 
which she need apologise. Here everything is complete; the 
humour, though brilliant, is yet always subordinate to the 
progress of the story; the plot is inevitable, and its turning- 
point (the first proposal of Darcy) occurs exactly when it 
ought; while all fear of a commonplace ending is avoided by 
the insertion of the celebrated interview between Lady 


Catherine and Elizabeth. It gives us also an excellent 
example of the way in which Jane Austen composed her 
stories. We are always in the confidence of the heroine, 
who is hardly off the stage throughout the whole novel; we 
see the other characters with her eyes, even when they are 
persons — like Jane Bennet — with whom we believe 
ourselves to be intimately acquainted. At the same time, 
such is the subtle irony of the author that we are quite 
aware of her intention to make us understand more of the 
heroine’s state of mind than the heroine herself does, and 
to distinguish between her conscious and unconscious 
thoughts. Elizabeth has to change from hatred to love — 
real hatred and real love — in a volume and a half. But it 
would wound her self-respect if she acknowledged to 
herself that the pace at which she moved was so rapid; and 
the change is constantly only half admitted. Even near the 
end — when she says that, if Darcy is prevented from 
seeking her hand by the representations of Lady Catherine, 
she shall soon cease to regret him — we know that this is 
far from the truth: that her affection is really steadfast, and 
that she is only trying to disguise from herself her own 
anxiety. Other examples might easily be found. 

On April 25, 1813, occurred the death of Eliza, Henry 
Austen’s wife. She had suffered from a long and painful 
illness, and the end was ‘a release at last.’ These 
circumstances would diminish the grief felt at her loss; but 
the event must have carried their minds back to early days 
at Steventon; and Jane was sure to remember with 
gratitude the affection and attention which Eliza had 
bestowed upon her much younger cousin. 

Soon afterwards, Henry went down to Chawton; and on 
May 20 he drove Jane up to London in his curricle. This was 
a short visit, and, owing to Henry’s being in deep 
mourning, no theatres were visited. Jane went, however, to 
three picture-galleries — her mind still full of Bennets and 
Darcys. 


Sloane Street: [Thursday, May 20, 1813]. 

My dear Cassandra, — Before I say anything else, I claim 
a paper full of halfpence on the drawing-room mantelpiece; 
I put them there myself, and forgot to bring them with me. I 
cannot say that I have yet been in any distress for money, 
but I chuse to have my due, as well as the Devil. How lucky 
we were in our weather yesterday! This wet morning makes 
one more sensible of it. We had no rain of any consequence. 
The head of the curricle was put half up three or four 
times, but our share of the showers was very trifling, 
though they seemed to be heavy all round us, when we 
were on the Hog’s-back, and I fancied it might then be 
raining so hard at Chawton as to make you feel for us much 
more than we deserved. Three hours and a quarter took us 
to Guildford, where we staid barely two hours, and had only 
just time enough for all we had to do there; that is, eating a 
long, comfortable breakfast, watching the carriages, paying 
Mr. Herington, and taking a little stroll afterwards. From 
some views which that stroll gave us, I think most highly of 
the situation of Guildford. We wanted all our brothers and 
sisters to be standing with us in the bowling-green, and 
looking towards Horsham. ... I was very lucky in my gloves 
— got them at the first shop I went to, though I went into it 
rather because it was near than because it looked at all like 
a glove shop, and gave only four shillings for them; upon 
hearing which everybody at Chawton will be hoping and 
predicting that they cannot be good for anything, and their 
worth certainly remains to be proved; but I think they look 
very well. We left Guildford at twenty minutes before 
twelve (I hope somebody cares for these minutia), and 
were at Esher in about two hours more. I was very much 
pleased with the country in general. Between Guildford and 
Ripley I thought it particularly pretty, also about Painshill 
and everywhere else; and from a Mr. Spicer’s grounds at 
Esher, which we walked into before our dinner, the views 
were beautiful. I cannot say what we did not see, but I 


should think that there could not be a wood, or a meadow, 
or palace, or a remarkable spot in England that was not 
spread out before us on one side or the other. Claremont is 
going to be sold: a Mr. Ellis has it now. It is a house that 
seems never to have prospered... . After dinner we walked 
forward to be overtaken at the coachman’s time, and before 
he did overtake us we were very near Kingston. I fancy it 
was about half-past six when we reached this house — a 
twelve hours’ business, and the horses did not appear more 
than reasonably tired. I was very tired too, and very glad to 
get to bed early, but am quite well to-day. I am very snug 
with the front drawing-room all to myself, and would not 
say ‘thank you’ for any company but you. The quietness of 
it does me good. I have contrived to pay my two visits, 
though the weather made me a great while about it, and 
left me only a few minutes to sit with Charlotte Craven. She 
looks very well, and her hair is done up with an elegance to 
do credit to any education. Her manners are as unaffected 
and pleasing as ever. She had heard from her mother to- 
day. Mrs. Craven spends another fortnight at Chilton. I saw 
nobody but Charlotte, which pleased me best. I was shewn 
upstairs into a drawing-room, where she came to me, and 
the appearance of the room, so totally unschool-like, 
amused me very much; it was full of all the modern 
elegancies. 

Monday [May 24, 1813]. 

I am very much obliged to you for writing to me. You 
must have hated it after a worrying morning. 


I went the day before to Layton’s, as I proposed, and got 
my mother’s gown — seven yards at 6s. 6d. I then walked 
into No. 10, which is all dirt and confusion, but in a very 
promising way, and after being present at the opening of a 
new account, to my great amusement, Henry and I went to 
the exhibition in Spring Gardens. It is not thought a good 
collection, but I was very well pleased, particularly (pray 


tell Fanny) with a small portrait of Mrs. Bingley, excessively 
like her. 

I went in hopes of seeing one of her sister, but there was 
no Mrs. Darcy. Perhaps, however, I may find her in the 
great exhibition, which we shall go to if we have time. I 
have no chance of her in the collection of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s paintings, which is now showing in Pall Mall, 
and which we are also to visit. 

Mrs. Bingley’s is exactly herself — size, shaped face, 
features, and sweetness; there never was a_ greater 
likeness. She is dressed in a white gown, with green 
ornaments, which convinces me of what I had always 
supposed, that green was a favourite colour with her. I dare 
say Mrs. D. will be in yellow. 


The events of yesterday were, our going to Belgrave 
Chapel in the morning, our being prevented by the rain 
from going to evening service at St. James, Mr. Hampson’s 
calling, Messrs. Barlow and Phillips dining here, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilson’s coming in the evening a /’ordinaire. She 
drank tea with us both Thursday and Saturday; he dined 
out each day, and on Friday we were with them, and they 
wish us to go to them to-morrow evening to meet Miss 
Burdett, but I do not know how it will end. Henry talks of a 
drive to Hampstead, which may interfere with it. 

I should like to see Miss Burdett very well, but that I am 
rather frightened by hearing that she wishes to be 
introduced to me. If I am a wild beast I cannot help it. It is 
not my own fault. 


Get us the best weather you can for Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. We are to go to Windsor in our way to 
Henley, which will be a great delight. We shall be leaving 
Sloane Street about 12, two or three hours after Charles’s 
party have begun their journey. You will miss them, but the 


comfort of getting back into your own room will be great. 
And then the tea and sugar! 


I am very much obliged to Fanny for her letter; it made 
me laugh heartily, but I cannot pretend to answer it. Even 
had I more time, I should not feel at all sure of the sort of 
letter that Miss D. would write. I hope Miss Benn is got well 
again, and will have a comfortable dinner with you to-day. 

Monday Evening. — We have been both to the exhibition 
and Sir J. Reynolds’s, and I am disappointed, for there was 
nothing like Mrs. D. at either. I can only imagine that Mr. D. 
prizes any picture of her too much to like it should be 
exposed to the public eye. I can imagine he would have that 
sort of feeling — that mixture of love, pride, and delicacy. 

Setting aside this disappointment, I had _ great 
amusement among the pictures; and the driving about, the 
carriage being open, was very pleasant. I liked my solitary 
elegance very much, and was ready to laugh all the time at 
my being where I was. I could not but feel that I had 
naturally small right to be parading about London in a 
barouche. 


I should not wonder if we got no farther than Reading on 
Thursday evening, and so reach Steventon only to a 
reasonable dinner hour the next day; but whatever I may 
write or you may imagine we know it will be something 
different. I shall be quiet to-morrow morning; all my 
business is done, and I shall only call again upon Mrs. 
Hoblyn, &c. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
A very happy summer awaited the cottage party. 
Godmersham wanted painting, and its owner moved his 


family for some months to Chawton. There were almost 
daily meetings between the two houses, and the friendship 
between Fanny Knight and her Aunt Jane became still 
closer as they spent ‘delicious mornings’ together. 


Meanwhile, Frank, in command of the Elephant, was 
stationed in the Baltic, and engaged sometimes in 
convoying small vessels backwards and_ forwards, 
sometimes in protecting the transports which took 
Bernadotte’s Swedish troops to the seat of war. 

The following letter from his sister Jane reached him no 
doubt in due course. 

Chawton: [July 3, 1813]. 

My dearest Frank, — Behold me going to write you as 
handsome a letter as I can! Wish me good luck. We have 
had the pleasure of hearing from you lately through Mary, 
who sent us some of the particulars of yours of June 18 (I 
think), written off Rugen, and we enter into the delight of 
your having so good a pilot. Why are you like Queen 
Elizabeth? Because you know how to chuse wise ministers. 
Does not this prove you as great a Captain as she was a 
Queen? This may serve as a riddle for you to put forth 
among your officers, by way of increasing your proper 
consequence. It must be a real enjoyment to you, since you 
are obliged to leave England, to be where you are, seeing 
something of a new country and one which has been so 
distinguished as Sweden. You must have great pleasure in 
it. I hope you may have gone to Carlscroon. Your profession 
has its douceurs to recompense for some of its privations; 
to an enquiring and observing mind like yours such 
douceurs must be considerable. Gustavus Vasa, and 
Charles XII., and Cristina and Linneus. Do their ghosts rise 
up before you? I have a great respect for former Sweden, 
so zealous as it was for Protestantism. And I have always 
fancied it more like England than other countries; and, 
according to the map, many of the names have a strong 


resemblance to the English. July begins unpleasantly with 
us, cold and showery, but it is often a baddish month. We 
had some fine dry weather preceding it, which was very 
acceptable to the Holders of Hay, and the Masters of 
Meadows. In general it must have been a good hay-making 
season. Edward has got in all his in excellent order; I speak 
only of Chawton, but here he has better luck than Mr. 
Middleton ever had in the five years that he was tenant. 
Good encouragement for him to come again, and I really 
hope he will do so another year. The pleasure to us of 
having them here is so great that if we were not the best 
creatures in the world we should not deserve it. We go on 
in the most comfortable way, very frequently dining 
together, and always meeting in some part of every day. 
Edward is very well, and enjoys himself as thoroughly as 
any Hampshire-born Austen can desire. Chawton is not 
thrown away upon him. 


He will soon have all his children about him. Edward, 
George and Charles are collected already, and another 
week brings Henry and William. 


We are in hopes of another visit from our true lawful 
Henry very soon; he is to be our guest this time. He is quite 
well, Iam happy to say, and does not leave it to my pen, I 
am sure, to communicate to you the joyful news of his 
being Deputy Receiver no longer. It is a promotion which 
he thoroughly enjoys, as well he may; the work of his own 
mind. He sends you all his own plans of course. The scheme 
for Scotland we think an excellent one both for himself and 
his nephew. Upon the whole his spirits are very much 
recovered. If I may so express myself his mind is not a mind 
for affliction; he is too busy, too active, too sanguine. 
Sincerely as he was attached to poor Eliza moreover, and 
excellently as he behaved to her, he was always so used to 
be away from her at times, that her loss is not felt as that of 


many a beloved wife might be, especially when all the 
circumstances of her long and dreadful illness are taken 
into the account. He very long knew that she must die, and 
it was indeed a release at last. Our mourning for her is not 
over, or we should be putting it on again for Mr. Thomas 
Leigh, who has just closed a good life at the age of seventy- 
nine. 


Poor Mrs. L. P. [Leigh Perrot] would now have been 
mistress of Stoneleigh had there been none of the vile 
compromise, which in good truth has never been allowed to 
be of much use to them. It will be a hard trial. 


You will be glad to hear that every copy of S. and S. is 
sold, and that it has brought me £140, besides the 
copyright, if that should ever be of any value. I have now, 
therefore, written myself into £250, which only makes me 
long for more. I have something in hand which I hope the 
credit of P and P will sell well, though not half so 
entertaining, and by the bye shall you object to my 
mentioning the Elephant in it, and two or three other old 
ships? I have done it, but it shall not stay to make you 
angry. They are only just mentioned. 


I hope you continue well and brush your hair, but not all 
off. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. A. 


On September 14, Jane left Chawton for London and 
Godmersham, travelling as one of her brother Edward’s 
large family party. 


CHAPTER XVI. MANSFIELD PARK 
1812-1814 


Jane was now about to pay what proved to be her last visit 
to Godmersham. On the way thither she, with one division 
of the Knight family party, halted for a couple of days in 
London, to stay with Henry at 10 Henrietta Street. 

Henrietta Street: Wednesday [September 15, 1813, 1/2 
past 8]. 

Here I am, my dearest Cassandra, seated in the 
breakfast-, dining-, sitting-room, beginning with all my 
might. Fanny will join me as soon as she is dressed and 
begin her letter. 

We arrived at a quarter-past four, and were kindly 
welcomed by the coachman, and then by his master, and 
then by William, and then by Mrs. Perigord, who all met us 
before we reached the foot of the stairs. Mde. Bigeon was 
below dressing us a most comfortable dinner of soup, fish, 
bouillée, partridges, and an apple tart, which we sat down 
to soon after five, after cleaning and dressing ourselves, 
and feeling that we were most commodiously disposed of. 
The little adjoining dressing-room to our apartment makes 
Fanny and myself very well off indeed, and as we have poor 
Eliza’s bed our space is ample every way. 


Lady Robert is delighted with P and P, and really was so, 
as I understand, before she knew who wrote it, for, of 
course, she knows now. He told her with as much 
satisfaction as if it were my wish. He did not tell me this, 
but he told Fanny. And Mr. Hastings! I am quite delighted 
with what such a man writes about it. Henry sent him the 
books after his return from Daylesford, but you will hear 
the letter too. 


Fanny and the two little girls are gone to take places for 
to-night at Covent Garden; Clandestine Marriage and 
Midas. The latter will be a fine show for L. and M. They 
revelled last night in Don Juan, whom we left in hell at half- 
past eleven. We had scaramouch and a ghost, and were 
delighted. I speak of them; my delight was very tranquil, 
and the rest of us were sober-minded. Don Juan was the 
last of three musical things. Five Hours at Brighton, in 
three acts — of which one was over before we arrived, none 
the worse — and the Beehive, rather less flat and trumpery. 


Miss Hare had some pretty caps, and is to make me one 
like one of them, only white satin instead of blue. It will be 
white satin and lace, and a little white flower perking out of 
the left ear, like Harriot Byron’s feather. I have allowed her 
to go as far as £1 16s. My gown is to be trimmed 
everywhere with white ribbon plaited on somehow or other. 
She says it will look well. Iam not sanguine. They trim with 
white very much. 


Mr. Hall was very punctual yesterday, and curled me out 
at a great rate. I thought it looked hideous, and longed for 
a snug cap instead, but my companions silenced me by 
their admiration. 


We had very good places in the box next the stage-box, 
front and second row; the three old ones behind of course. I 
was particularly disappointed at seeing nothing of Mr. 
Crabbe. I felt sure of him when I saw that the boxes were 
fitted up with crimson velvet. 


It was not possible for me to get the worsteds yesterday. 
I heard Edward last night pressing Henry to come to [? 
Godmersham], and I think Henry engaged to go there after 
his November collection. Nothing has been done as to S. 


and S. The books came to hand too late for him to have 
time for it before he went. 


I long to have you hear Mr. H.’s opinion of P and P His 
admiring my Elizabeth so much is particularly welcome to 
me. 

Miss Austen, Chawton. 

Her delight at the appreciation of her book by Warren 
Hastings may be compared with a passage from Madame 
d’Arblay’s diary, which forms a curious link between the 
two writers. 

Mrs. Cooke [Jane Austen’s cousin], my _ excellent 
neighbour, came in just now to read me a paragraph of a 
letter from Mrs. Leigh of Oxfordshire, her sister. . . . After 
much civility about the new work [Camilla] and its author, it 
finishes thus: ‘Mr. Hastings I saw just now; I told him what 
was going forward; he gave a great jump and exclaimed: 
“Well, then, now I can serve her, thank heaven, and I will! I 
will write to Anderson to engage Scotland, and I will attack 
the East Indies myself.” ‘ 


Henrietta Street: Thursday [September 16, 1813, after 
dinner]. 

Thank you, my dearest Cassandra, for the nice long letter 
I sent off this morning. 


We are now all four of us young ladies sitting round the 
circular table in the inner room writing our letters, while 
the two brothers are having a comfortable coze in the room 
adjoining. It is to be a quiet evening, much to the 
satisfaction of four of the six. My eyes are quite tired of 
dust and lamps. 


We ... went to Wedgwood’s, where my brother and 
Fanny chose a dinner set. I believe the pattern is a small 


lozenge in purple, between lines of narrow gold, and it is to 
have the crest. 


With love to you all, including Triggs, I remain, 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


The journey from London to Godmersham was no doubt 
duly narrated in a letter now missing. Those from 
Godmersham are filled with the ordinary comings and 
goings of a large family party, and allusions to Kent 
neighbours — of whom Cassandra would know just enough 
to be interested in their proceedings. 

Godmersham Park: Thursday [September 23, 1813]. 

My dearest Cassandra, — Thank you five hundred and 
forty times for the exquisite piece of workmanship which 
was brought into the room this morning, while we were at 
breakfast, with some very inferior works of art in the same 
way, and which I read with high glee, much delighted with 
everything it told, whether good or bad. It is so rich in 
striking intelligence that I hardly know what to reply to 
first. I believe finery must have it. 

I am extremely glad that you like the poplin. I thought it 
would have my mother’s approbation, but was not so 
confident of yours. Remember that it is a present. Do not 
refuse me. I am very rich. 


Let me know when you begin the new tea, and the new 
white wine. My present elegancies have not yet made me 
indifferent to such matters. I am still a cat if I see a mouse. 


“Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more,’ but to 
make amends for that, our visit to the Tyldens is over. My 
brother, Fanny, Edwd., and I went; Geo. stayed at home 
with W. K. There was nothing entertaining, or out of the 


common way. We met only Tyldens and double Tyldens. A 
whist-table for the gentlemen, a grown-up musical young 
lady to play backgammon with Fanny, and engravings of the 
Colleges at Cambridge for me. In the morning we returned 
Mrs. Sherer’s visit. I like Mr. S. very much. 


Poor Dr. Isham is obliged to admire P and P, and to send 
me word that he is sure he shall not like Madame 
D’Arblay’s new novel half so well. Mrs. C[ooke] invented it 
all, of course. He desires his compliments to you and my 
mother. 


I am now alone in the library, mistress of all I survey; at 
least I may say so, and repeat the whole poem if I like it, 
without offence to anybody. 


I have this moment seen Mrs. Driver driven up to the 
kitchen door. I cannot close with a grander circumstance or 
greater wit. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 

The next of Jane’s surviving letters was addressed to her 
brother Frank. 

Godmersham Park [September 25, 1813]. 

My dearest Frank, — The 11th of this month brought me 
your letter, and I assure you I thought it very well worth its 
two and three-pence. I am very much obliged to you for 
filling me so long a sheet of paper; you are a good one to 
traffic with in that way, you pay most liberally; my letter 
was a scratch of a note compared to yours, and then you 
write so even, so clear, both in style and penmanship, so 
much to the point, and give so much intelligence, that it is 
enough to kill one. I am sorry Sweden is so poor, and my 


riddle so bad. The idea of a fashionable bathing-place in 
Mecklenberg! How can people pretend to be fashionable or 
to bathe out of England? Rostock market makes one’s 
mouth water; our cheapest butcher’s meat is double the 
price of theirs; nothing under nine-pence all this summer, 
and I believe upon recollection nothing under ten-pence. 
Bread has sunk and is likely to sink more, which we hope 
may make meat sink too. But I have no occasion to think of 
the price of bread or of meat where I am now; let me shake 
off vulgar cares and conform to the happy indifference of 
East Kent wealth. I wonder whether you and the King of 
Sweden knew that I was come to Godmersham with my 
brother. Yes, I suppose you have received due notice of it by 
some means or other. I have not been here these four 
years, so I am sure the event deserves to be talked of 
before and behind, as well as in the middle. We left 
Chawton on the 14th, spent two entire days in town, and 
arrived here on the 17th. My brother, Fanny, Lizzie, 
Marianne and I composed this division of the family, and 
filled his carriage inside and out. Two post-chaises, under 
the escort of George, conveyed eight more across the 
country, the chair brought two, two others came on 
horseback, and the rest by coach, and so by one means or 
another, we all are removed. It puts me in remind of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck, when all are said, by different means, to 
reach the shore in safety. I left my mother, Cassandra, and 
Martha well, and have had good accounts of them since. At 
present they are quite alone, but they are going to be 
visited by Mrs. Heathcote and Miss Bigg, and to have a few 
days of Henry’s company likewise. 


Of our three evenings in town, one was spent at the 
Lyceum, and another at Covent Garden. The Clandestine 
Marriage was the most respectable of the performances, 
the rest were sing-song and trumpery; but it did very well 
for Lizzie and Marianne, who were indeed delighted, but I 


wanted better acting. There was no actor worth naming. I 
believe the theatres are thought at a very low ebb at 
present. Henry has probably sent you his own account of 
his visit in Scotland. I wish he had had more time, and 
could have gone further north, and deviated to the lakes on 
his way back; but what he was able to do seems to have 
afforded him great enjoyment, and he met with scenes of 
higher beauty in Roxburghshire than I had supposed the 
South of Scotland possessed. Our nephew’s gratification 
was less keen than our brother’s. Edward is no enthusiast 
in the beauties of nature. His enthusiasm is for the sports 
of the field only. He is a very promising and pleasing young 
man, however, behaves with great propriety to his father, 
and great kindness to his brothers and sisters, and we must 
forgive his thinking more of grouse and partridges than 
lakes and mountains. 


In this house there is a constant succession of small 
events, somebody is always going or coming; this morning 
we had Edward Bridges unexpectedly to breakfast with us, 
on his way from Ramsgate, where is his wife, to Lenham, 
where is his church, and to-morrow he dines and sleeps 
here on his return. They have been all the summer at 
Ramsgate for her health; she is a poor honey — the sort of 
woman who gives me the idea of being determined never to 
be well and who likes her spasms and nervousness, and the 
consequence they give her, better than anything else. This 
is an ill-natured statement to send all over the Baltic. The 
Mr. Knatchbulls, dear Mrs. Knight’s brothers, dined here 
the other day. They came from the Friars, which is still on 
their hands. The elder made many inquiries after you. Mr. 
Sherer is quite a new Mr. Sherer to me; I heard him for the 
first time last Sunday, and he gave us an excellent sermon, 
a little too eager sometimes in his delivery, but that is to me 
a better extreme than the want of animation, especially 
when it evidently comes from the heart, as in him. The 


clerk is as much like you as ever. I am always glad to see 
him on that account. But the Sherers are going away. He 
has a bad curate at Westwell, whom he can eject only by 
residing there himself. He goes nominally for three years, 
and a Mr. Paget is to have the curacy of Godmersham; a 
married man, with a very musical wife, which I hope may 
make her a desirable acquaintance to Fanny. 

I thank you very warmly for your kind consent to my 
application, and the kind hint which followed it. I was 
previously aware of what I should be laying myself open to; 
but the truth is that the secret has spread so far as to be 
scarcely the shadow of a secret now, and that, I believe, 
whenever the third appears, I shall not even attempt to tell 
lies about it. I shall rather try to make all the money than 
all the mystery I can of it. People shall pay for their 
knowledge if I can make them. Henry heard P and P 
warmly praised in Scotland by Lady Robert Kerr and 
another lady; and what does he do, in the warmth of his 
brotherly vanity and love, but immediately tell them who 
wrote it? A thing once set going in that way — one knows 
how it spreads, and he, dear creature, has set it going so 
much more than once. I know it is all done from affection 
and partiality, but at the same time let me here again 
express to you and Mary my sense of the superior kindness 
which you have shown on the occasion in doing what I 
wished. I am trying to harden myself. After all, what a trifle 
it is, in all its bearings, to the really important points of 
one’s existence, even in this world. 


Your very affectionate sister, 
J. A. 


There is to be a second edition of S. and S. Egerton 
advises it. 


The last paragraph of this letter sets two things plainly 
before us: a strong preference for remaining unknown if 
she could, and the invariable sweetness of temper which 
forbade her to blame a brother whom she loved because he 
had made such concealment impossible. That this 
acquiescence, however, was not reached without a struggle 
the last few words of the paragraph show. 

Next follows a letter to Cassandra, dated Monday 
(October 11): — 

We had our dinner party on Wednesday, with the addition 
of Mrs. and Miss Milles. ... Both mother and daughter are 
much as I have always found them. I like the mother — 
first, because she reminds me of Mrs. Birch; and, secondly, 
because she is cheerful and grateful for what she is at the 
age of ninety and upwards. The day was pleasant enough. I 
sat by Mr. Chisholme, and we talked away at a great rate 
about nothing worth hearing. 


Lizzie is very much obliged to you for your letter and will 
answer it soon, but has so many things to do that it may be 
four or five days before she can. This is quite her own 
message, spoken in rather a desponding tone. Your letter 
gave pleasure to all of us; we had all the reading of it of 
course, I three times, as I undertook, to the great relief of 
Lizzie, to read it to Sackree, and afterwards to Louisa. 


Mrs. —— called here on Saturday. I never saw her 
before. She is a large, ungenteel woman, with self-satisfied 
and would-be elegant manners. 


On Thursday, Mr. Lushington, M.P. for Canterbury, and 
manager of the Lodge Hounds, dines here, and stays the 
night. He is chiefly young Edward’s acquaintance. If I can I 
will get a frank from him, and write to you all the sooner. I 
suppose the Ashford ball will furnish something. 


I am looking over Self-Control again, and my opinion is 
confirmed of its being an excellently-meant, elegantly- 
written work, without anything of nature or probability in 
it. I declare I do not know whether Laura’s passage down 
the American river is not the most natural, possible, 
everyday thing she ever does. 


Tuesday. — I admire the sagacity and taste of Charlotte 
Williams. Those large dark eyes always judge well. I will 
compliment her by naming a heroine after her. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson: I am tired of Lives of Nelson, 
being that I never read any. I will read this, however, if 
Frank is mentioned in it. 

[October 14, 1813.] 

Now I will prepare for Mr. Lushington, and as it will be 
wisest also to prepare for his not coming, or my not getting 
a frank, I shall write very close from the first, and even 
leave room for the seal in the proper place. When I have 
followed up my last with this I shall feel somewhat less 
unworthy of you than the state of our correspondence now 
requires. 


Mr. W. is about five- or six-and-twenty, not ill-looking, and 
not agreeable. He is certainly no addition. A sort of cool, 
gentlemanlike manner, but very silent. They say his name is 
Henry, a proof how unequally the gifts of fortune are 
bestowed. I have seen many a John and Thomas much more 
agreeable. 


We did not go to the ball. It was left to her to decide, and 
at last she determined against it. She knew that it would be 
a sacrifice on the part of her father and brothers if they 
went, and I hope it will prove that she has not sacrificed 
much. It is not likely that there should have been anybody 
there whom she would care for. J was very glad to be 


spared the trouble of dressing and going, and being weary 
before it was half over, so my gown and my cap are still 
unworn. It will appear at last, perhaps, that I might have 
done without either. I produced my brown bombazine 
yesterday, and it was very much admired indeed, and I like 
it better than ever. 


The comfort of the billiard-table here is very great; it 
draws all the gentlemen to it whenever they are within, 
especially after dinner, so that my brother, Fanny, and I 
have the library to ourselves in delightful quiet. 


Friday. — They came last night at about seven. We had 
given them up, but I still expected them to come. Dessert 
was nearly over; a better time for arriving than an hour and 
a half earlier. They were late because they did not set out 
earlier, and did not allow time enough. Charles did not aim 
at more than reaching Sittingbourne by three, which could 
not have brought them here by dinner time. They had a 
very rough passage; he would not have ventured if he had 
known how bad it would be. 


However, here they are, safe and well, just like their own 
nice selves, Fanny looking as neat and white this morning 
as possible, and dear Charles all affectionate, placid, quiet, 
cheerful good humour. They are both looking very well, but 
poor little Cassy is grown extremely thin, and looks poorly. I 
hope a week’s country air and exercise may do her good. I 
am sorry to say it can be but a week. The baby does not 
appear so large in proportion as she was, nor quite so 
pretty, but I have seen very little of her. Cassy was too tired 
and bewildered just at first to seem to know anybody. We 
met them in the hall — the women and girl part of us — but 
before we reached the library she kissed me_ very 
affectionately, and has since seemed to recollect me in the 
Same way. 


It was quite an evening of confusion, as you may 
suppose. At first we were all walking about from one part of 
the house to the other; then came a fresh dinner in the 
breakfast-room for Charles and his wife, which Fanny and I 
attended; then we moved into the library, were joined by 
the dining-room people, were introduced, and so forth; and 
then we had tea and coffee, which was not over till past 10. 
Billiards again drew all the odd ones away, and Edward, 
Charles, the two Fannies, and I sat snugly talking. I shall be 
glad to have our numbers a little reduced, and by the time 
you receive this we shall be only a family, though a large 
family, party. Mr. Lushington goes to-morrow. 

Now I must speak of him, and I like him very much. I am 
sure he is clever, and a man of taste. He got a volume of 
Milton last night, and spoke of it with warmth. He is quite 
an M.P,, very smiling, with an exceeding good address and 
readiness of language. I am rather in love with him. I dare 
say he is ambitious and insincere. He puts me in mind of 
Mr. Dundas. He has a wide smiling mouth, and very good 
teeth, and something the same complexion and nose. 

[October 18, 1813.] 

No; I have never seen the death of Mrs. Crabbe. I have 
only just been making out from one of his prefaces that he 
probably was married. It is almost ridiculous. Poor woman! 
I will comfort him as well as I can, but I do not undertake to 
be good to her children. She had better not leave any. 

October 26. 

Our Canterbury scheme took place as proposed, and very 
pleasant it was — Harriot and I and little George within, my 
brother on the box with the master coachman. 


Our chief business was to call on Mrs. Milles, and we 
had, indeed, so little else to do that we were obliged to 
saunter about anywhere and go backwards and forwards as 
much as possible to make out the time and keep ourselves 


from having two hours to sit with the good lady — a most 
extraordinary circumstance in a Canterbury morning. 

Old Toke came in while we were paying our visit. I 
thought of Louisa. Miss Milles was queer as usual, and 
provided us with plenty to laugh at. She undertook in three 
words to give us the history of Mrs. Scudamore’s 
reconciliation, and then talked on about it for half an hour, 
using such odd expressions, and so foolishly minute, that I 
could hardly keep my countenance. 


Owing to a difference of clocks the coachman did not 
bring the carriage so soon as he ought by half an hour; 
anything like a breach of punctuality was a great offence, 
and Mr. Moore was very angry, which I was rather glad of. I 
wanted to see him angry; and, though he spoke to his 
servant in a very loud voice and with a good deal of heat, I 
was happy to perceive that he did not scold Harriot at all. 
Indeed, there is nothing to object to in his manners to her, 
and I do believe that he makes her — or she makes herself 
— very happy. They do not spoil their boy. 


George Hatton called yesterday, and I saw him, saw him 
for ten minutes; sat in the same room with him, heard him 
talk, saw him bow, and was not in raptures. I discerned 
nothing extraordinary. I should speak of him as a 
gentlemanlike young man — eh bien! tout est dit. We are 
expecting the ladies of the family this morning. 

[November 3, 1813.] 

I will keep this celebrated birthday by writing to you, and 
as my pen seems inclined to write large, I will put my lines 
very close together. I had but just time to enjoy your letter 
yesterday before Edward and I set off in the chair for 
Canty., and I allowed him to hear the chief of it as we went 
along. 


But now I cannot be quite easy without staying a little 
while with Henry, unless he wishes it otherwise; his illness 
and the dull time of year together make me feel that it 
would be horrible of me not to offer to remain with him, 
and therefore unless you know of any objection, I wish you 
would tell him with my best love that I shall be most happy 
to spend ten days or a fortnight in Henrietta St., if he will 
accept me. I do not offer more than a fortnight, because I 
shall then have been some time from home; but it will be a 
great pleasure to be with him, as it always is. 


Edward and I had a delightful morning for our drive 
there [to Canterbury], I enjoyed it thoroughly; but the day 
turned off before we were ready, and we came home in 
some rain and the apprehension of a great deal. It has not 
done us any harm, however. He went to inspect the gaol, as 
a visiting magistrate, and took me with him. I was gratified, 
and went through all the feelings which people must go 
through, I think, in visiting such a building. We paid no 
other visits, only walked about snugly together and 
shopped. I bought a concert ticket and a sprig of flowers 
for my old age. 


What a convenient carriage Henry’s is, to his friends in 
general! Who has it next? I am glad William’s going is 
voluntary, and on no worse grounds. An inclination for the 
country is a venial fault. He has more of Cowper than of 
Johnson in him — fonder of tame hares and blank verse 
than of the full tide of human existence at Charing Cross. 

Oh! I have more of such sweet flattery from Miss Sharp. 
She is an excellent kind friend. I am read and admired in 
Ireland, too. There is a Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of a judge, 
an old lady, and very good and very clever, who is all 
curiosity to know about me — what I am like, and so forth. I 
am not known to her by name, however. This comes 


through Mrs. Carrick, not through Mrs. Gore. You are quite 
out there. 

I do not despair of having my picture in the Exhibition at 
last — all white and red, with my head on one side; or 
perhaps I may marry young Mr. D’Arblay. I suppose in the 
meantime I shall owe dear Henry a great deal of money for 
printing, &c. 

I hope Mrs. Fletcher will indulge herself with S. and S. 

November 6. 

Having half an hour before breakfast (very snug in my 
own room, lovely morning, excellent fire — fancy me!) I will 
give you some account of the last two days. And yet, what is 
there to be told? I shall get foolishly minute unless I cut the 
matter short. 

We met only the Bretons at Chilham Castle, besides a Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne and a Miss Lee staying in the house, and 
were only fourteen altogether. My brother and Fanny 
thought it the pleasantest party they had ever known there, 
and I was very well entertained by bits and scraps. 


By-the-bye, as I must leave off being young, I find many 
douceurs in being a sort of chaperon, for I am put on the 
sofa near the fire, and can drink as much wine as I like. We 
had music in the evening: Fanny and Miss Wildman played, 
and Mr. James Wildman sat close by and listened, or 
pretended to listen. 

... Mrs. Harrison and I found each other out, and had a 
very comfortable little complimentary friendly chat. She is 
a sweet woman — still quite a sweet woman in herself, and 
so like her sister! I could almost have thought I was 
speaking to Mrs. Lefroy. She introduced me to her 
daughter, whom I think pretty, but most dutifully inferior to 
la Mére Beauté. 


I was just introduced at last to Mary Plumptre, but 
should hardly know her again. She was delighted with me, 


however, good enthusiastic soul! And Lady B. found me 
handsomer than she expected, so you see I am not so very 
bad as you might think for. 

Since I wrote last, my 2nd edit. has stared me in the face. 
Mary tells me that Eliza means to buy it. I wish she may. It 
can hardly depend upon any more Fyfield Estates. I cannot 
help hoping that many will feel themselves obliged to buy 
it. I shall not mind imagining it a disagreeable duty to 
them, so as they do it. Mary heard before she left home 
that it was very much admired at Cheltenham, and that it 
was given to Miss Hamilton. It is pleasant to have such a 
respectable writer named. I cannot tire you, I am sure, on 
this subject, or I would apologise. 

What weather, and what news! We have enough to do to 
admire them both. I hope you derive your full share of 
enjoyment from each. 


Lady Eliz. Hatton and Annamaria called here this 
morning. Yes, they called; but I do not think I can say 
anything more about them. They came, and they sat, and 
they went. 


Sunday. — Excellent sweetness of you to send me such a 
nice long letter; it made its appearance, with one from my 
mother, soon after I and my impatient feelings walked in. 
How glad I am that I did what I did! I was only afraid that 
you might think the offer superfluous, but you have set my 
heart at ease. Tell Henry that I will stay with him, let it be 
ever so disagreeable to him. 


You Shall hear from me once more, some day or other. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. A. 


Miss Austen, 10 Henrietta Street. 


Even in the middle of this large family party, Jane was 
not likely to forget the literary profession which she had 
now seriously adopted. Indeed, it was just at this time that 
the second edition of Sense and Sensibility, on which she 
had ventured under the advice of her publisher Egerton, 
appeared. According to our dates, she was not now actually 
engaged in regular composition — for Mansfield Park was 
completed ‘soon after June 1813,’ and Emma was not 
begun till January 21, 1814. We may guess, however, that 
she was either putting a few humorous touches to Mrs. 
Norris and Lady Bertram, or else giving herself hints in 
advance for Miss Bates or Mr. Woodhouse; for we learn 
something of her process from an eyewitness, her niece 
Marianne Knight, who related her childish remembrances 
of her aunt not very many years ago. ‘Aunt Jane,’ she said, 
‘would sit very quietly at work beside the fire in the 
Godmersham library, then suddenly burst out laughing, 
jump up, cross the room to a distant table with papers lying 
upon it, write something down, returning presently and 
sitting down quietly to her work again.’ She also 
remembered how her aunt would take the elder girls into 
an upstairs room and read to them something that 
produced peals of laughter, to which the little ones on the 
wrong side of the door listened, thinking it very hard that 
they should be shut out from hearing what was _ so 
delightful! The laughter may have been the result of the 
second novel then published, for there is an entry in Fanny 
Knight’s diary: ‘We finished Pride and Prejudice’; or it may 
have been caused by a first introduction to Aunt Norris and 
Lady Bertram. Happy indeed were those who could hear 
their creator make her characters ‘speak as they ought.’ 
The dramatic element in her works is so strong that for 
complete enjoyment on a first acquaintance it is almost 
indispensable that they should be read aloud by some 
person capable of doing them justice. She had this power 
herself, according to the concurrent testimony of those who 


heard her, and she handed it on to her nephew, the author 
of the Memoir. 

On November 13 Jane left Godmersham with Edward, 
spent two days with some connexions of his at Wrotham, 
and reached London on the 15th, in time to dine with 
Henry in Henrietta Street. 

After that she had various plans; but we do not know 
which she adopted; and there is nothing further to tell of 
her movements until March 1814. We know, however, that 
Emma was begun in January; and that on March 2, when 
Henry drove his sister up to London, spending a night at 
Cobham on the way, he was engaged in reading Mansfield 
Park for the first time. Jane was of course eager to 
communicate Henry’s impressions to Cassandra. 

Henrietta Street: Wednesday [March 2, 1814]. 

My dear Cassandra, — You were wrong in thinking of us 
at Guildford last night: we were at Cobham. On reaching G. 
we found that John and his horses were gone on. We 
therefore did no more there than we did at Farnham — sit 
in the carriage while fresh horses were put in — and 
proceeded directly to Cobham, which we reached by seven, 
and about eight were sitting down to a very nice roast fowl, 
&c. We had altogether a very good journey, and everything 
at Cobham was comfortable. I could not pay Mr. Herington! 
That was the only alas! of the business. I shall therefore 
return his bill, and my mother’s £2, that you may try your 
luck. We did not begin reading till Bentley Green. Henry’s 
approbation is hitherto even equal to my wishes. He says it 
is very different from the other two, but does not appear to 
think it at all inferior. He has only married Mrs. R. I am 
afraid he has gone through the most entertaining part. He 
took to Lady B. and Mrs. N. most kindly, and gives great 
praise to the drawing of the characters. He understands 
them all, likes Fanny, and, I think, foresees how it will all 
be. I finished the Heroine last night, and was very much 
amused by it. I wonder James did not like it better. It 


diverted me exceedingly. We went to bed at ten. I was very 
tired, but slept to a miracle, and am lovely to-day, and at 
present Henry seems to have no complaint. We left Cobham 
at half-past eight, stopped to bait and breakfast at 
Kingston, and were in this house considerably before two, 
quite in the style of Mr. Knight. Nice smiling Mr. Barlowe 
met us at the door and, in reply to enquiries after news, 
said that peace was generally expected. I have taken 
possession of my bedroom, unpacked my bandbox, sent 
Miss P.’s two letters to the twopenny post, been visited by 
M°*e Bigeon and am now writing by myself at the new table 
in the front room. It is snowing. We had some snowstorms 
yesterday, and a smart frost at night, which gave us a hard 
road from Cobham to Kingston; but as it was then getting 
dirty and heavy, Henry had a pair of leaders put on from 
the latter place to the bottom of Sloane St. His own horses, 
therefore, cannot have had hard work. I watched for veils 
as we drove through the streets, and had the pleasure of 
seeing several upon vulgar heads. And now, how do you all 
do? — you in particular, after the worry of yesterday and 
the day before. I hope Martha had a pleasant visit again, 
and that you and my mother could eat your beef-pudding. 
Depend upon my thinking of the chimney-sweeper as soon 
as I wake to-morrow. Places are secured at Drury Lane for 
Saturday, but so great is the rage for seeing Kean that only 
a third and fourth row could be got; as it is in a front box, 
however, I hope we shall do pretty well — Shylock, a good 
play for Fanny — she cannot be much affected, I think. 

Mrs. Perigord has just been here. She tells me that we 
owe her master for the silk-dyeing. My poor old muslin has 
never been dyed yet. It has been promised to be done 
several times. What wicked people dyers are. They begin 
with dipping their own souls in scarlet sin... . It is evening. 
We have drank tea, and I have torn through the third vol. of 
the Heroine. I do not think it falls off. It is a delightful 
burlesque, particularly on the Radcliffe style. Henry is 


going on with Mansfield Park. He admires H. Crawford: I 
mean properly, as a clever, pleasant man. I tell you all the 
good I can, as I know how much you will enjoy it... . We 
hear that Mr. Kean is more admired than ever. . . . There 
are no good places to be got in Drury Lane for the next 
fortnight, but Henry means to secure some for Saturday 
fortnight, when you are reckoned upon. Give my love to 
little Cass. I hope she found my bed comfortable last night. 
I have seen nobody in London yet with such a long chin as 
Dr. Syntax, nor anybody quite so large as Gogmagoglicus. 

Saturday [March 5, 1814]. 

Do not be angry with me for beginning another letter to 
you. I have read the Corsair, mended my petticoat, and 
have nothing else to do. Getting out is impossible. It is a 
nasty day for everybody. Edward’s spirits will be wanting 
sunshine, and here is nothing but thickness and sleet; and 
though these two rooms are delightfully warm, I fancy it is 
very cold abroad. 


Sunday. — We were quite satisfied with Kean. I cannot 
imagine better acting, but the part was too short; and, 
excepting him and Miss Smith, and she did not quite 
answer my expectation, the parts were ill filled and the play 
heavy. We were too much tired to stay for the whole of 
Illusion (‘Nour-jahad’), which has three acts; there is a 
great deal of finery and dancing in it, but I think little 
merit. Elliston was ‘Nour-jahad,’ but it is a solemn sort of 
part, not at all calculated for his powers. There was nothing 
of the best Elliston about him. I might not have known him 
but for his voice. 


Henry has this moment said that he likes my M. P better 
and better; he is in the third volume. I believe now he has 
changed his mind as to foreseeing the end; he said 
yesterday, at least, that he defied anybody to say whether 


H. C. would be reformed, or would forget Fanny in a 
fortnight. 

I shall like to see Kean again excessively, and to see him 
with you too. It appeared to me as if there were no fault in 
him anywhere; and in his scene with “Tubal’ there was 
exquisite acting. 


Monday. — You cannot think how much my ermine tippet 
is admired both by father and daughter. It was a noble gift. 

Perhaps you have not heard that Edward has a good 
chance of escaping his lawsuit. His opponent ‘knocks 
under.’ The terms of agreement are not quite settled. 

We are to see The Devil to Pay to-night. I expect to be 
very much amused. Excepting Miss Stephens, I daresay 
Artaxerxes will be very tiresome. 


Tuesday. — Well, Mr. Hampson dined here, and all that. I 
was very tired of Artaxerxes, highly amused with the farce, 
and, in an inferior way, with the pantomime that followed. 
Mr. J. Plumptre joined in the latter part of the evening, 
walked home with us, ate some soup, and is very earnest 
for our going to Covent Garden again to-night to see Miss 
Stephens in the Farmer’s Wife. He is to try for a box. I do 
not particularly wish him to succeed. I have had enough for 
the present. Henry dines to-day with Mr. Spencer. 

Wednesday [March 9, 1814]. 

Well, we went to the play again last night, and as we 
were out a great part of the morning too, shopping, and 
seeing the Indian jugglers, I am very glad to be quiet now 
till dressing time. We are to dine at the Tilsons’, and to- 
morrow at Mr. Spencer’s. 

We had not done breakfast yesterday when Mr. J. 
Plumptre appeared to say that he had secured a box. Henry 
asked him to dine here, which I fancy he was very happy to 
do, and so at five o’clock we four sat down to table together 


while the master of the house was preparing for going out 
himself. The Farmer’s Wife is a musical thing in three acts, 
and, as Edward was steady in not staying for anything 
more, we were at home before ten. 

Fanny and Mr. J. P. are delighted with Miss S[tephens], 
and her merit in singing is, I dare say, very great; that she 
gave me no pleasure is no reflection upon her, nor, I hope, 
upon myself, being what Nature made me on that article. 
All that Iam sensible of in Miss S. is a pleasing person and 
no skill in acting. We had Mathews, Liston, and Emery; of 
course, some amusement. 

Our friends were off before half-past eight this morning, 
and had the prospect of a heavy cold journey before them. I 
think they both liked their visit very much. I am sure Fanny 
did. Henry sees decided attachment between her and his 
new acquaintance. 


Henry has finished Mansfield Park, and his approbation 
has not lessened. He found the last half of the last volume 
extremely interesting. 

On Friday we are to be snug with only Mr. Barlowe and 
an evening of business. I am so pleased that the mead is 
brewed. Love to all. I have written to Mrs. Hill, and care for 
nobody. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Henry must have read from a proof copy; for Mansfield 
Park was not yet published, though on the eve of being so. 
It was announced in the Morning Chronicle on May 23, and 
we Shall see from the first letter in the next chapter that 
the Cookes had already been reading it before June 13. It 
was probably a small issue; but whatever the size may have 
been, it was entirely sold out in the autumn. 


The author broke new ground in this work, which (it 
should be remembered) was the first dating wholly from 
her more mature Chawton period. Though her novels were 
all of one type she had a remarkable faculty for creating an 
atmosphere — differing more or less in each book; and an 
excellent instance of this faculty is afforded by the 
decorous, though somewhat cold, dignity of Sir Thomas 
Bertram’s household. In this household Fanny Price grows 
up, thoroughly appreciating its orderliness, but saved by 
Edmund’s affection and her own warmhearted simplicity 
from catching the infection of its coldness. She required, 
however, an experience of the discomforts and vulgarity of 
Portsmouth to enable her to value to the full the home 
which she had left. In the first volume she had been too 
much of a Cinderella to take her proper position in the 
family party, and it was a real stroke of art to enhance the 
dignity of the heroine through the courtship of a rich and 
clever man of the world. A small point worth noticing in the 
third volume is the manner in which, when the horrible 
truth breaks in upon Fanny — and upon the reader — the 
tension is relaxed by Mrs. Price’s commonplace remarks 
about the carpet. 

Probably, most readers will look upon the theatricals and 
the Portsmouth episode as the most brilliant parts of the 
book; but the writing throughout is full of point, and the 
three sisters — Lady Bertram, Mrs. Norris, and Mrs. Price 
— are all productions of the author’s most delicately 
barbed satire. Mrs. Norris, indeed, is an instance of her 
complex characters so justly praised by Macaulay. One 
thinks of her mainly as parsimonious; but her parsimony 
would be worth much less than it is, if it were not set off by 
her servility to Sir Thomas, her brutality to Fanny, and her 
undisciplined fondness for her other nieces. Lady Bertram 
is formed for the enjoyment of all her readers; and a pale 
example of what she might have become under less 
propitious circumstances is given by Mrs. Price. Mrs. 


Norris, we are told, would have done much better than 
Mrs. Price in her position. It must have given Jane Austen 
great pleasure to make this remark. None of her bad 
characters (except possibly Elizabeth Elliot) were quite 
inhuman to her, and to have found a situation in which Mrs. 
Norris might have shone would be a real satisfaction. 

One more remark may be made on Mansfield Park. It 
affords what perhaps is the only probable instance in these 
books of a portrait drawn from life. She must, one would 
think, have had in her mind her brother Charles — as he 
had been twelve or fourteen years earlier — when she drew 
so Charming a sketch of a young sailor in William Price. 

We must not forget, however, the author’s strong denial 
of depicting individuals, and her declaration that she was 
too proud of her gentlemen ‘to admit that they were only 
Mr. A. or Colonel B.’; nor yet her modest confession, when 
speaking of two of her favourites — Edmund Bertram and 
Mr. Knightley — that she was aware they were ‘very far 
from what I know English gentlemen often are.’ 

Jane Austen may perhaps enjoy the distinction of having 
added words or expressions to colloquial English. The name 
‘Collins’ is almost established as the description of a letter 
of thanks after a visit; and we have heard of a highly 
intelligent family among whom a guinea is always alluded 
to as ‘something considerable’ in memory of the sum 
believed (on the authority of the Memoir) to have been 
given to William Price by Aunt Norris. 


CHAPTER XVIT. EMMA 
1814-1815 


The last letter but one of the foregoing chapter contains 
two sentences mentioning the writer’s brother, Mr. Knight, 
which will help us to carry on our story. 

Writing on March 5, 1814, Jane says: ‘It is a nasty day for 
everybody. Edward’s spirits will be wanting sunshine, and 
here is nothing but thickness and sleet’; and towards the 
conclusion of the same letter we find the following: 
‘Perhaps you have not heard that Edward has a good 
chance of escaping his lawsuit. His opponent “knocks 
under.” The terms of agreement are not quite settled.’ 

There can, we think, be little doubt that both passages — 
the depressed and the hopeful — refer to a claim over 
Edward’s Hampshire property made by some of the heirs- 
at-law of the former Knight family whom the Brodnaxes of 
Godmersham had succeeded. Unfortunately, the cheerful 
forecast contained in the second passage did not prove to 
be in accordance with the facts. The lawsuit hung on for 
three years and was then compromised by Mr. Knight’s 
paying a large sum of money. 

Perhaps the claim also had its influence in producing the 
one unflattering estimate of Jane which we shall have to lay 
before the reader. 

Miss Mitford was a convinced — but apparently a 
reluctant — admirer of her genius; and she dwells without 
disguise on what she considers the want of taste in Pride 
and Prejudice, though even here she adds that Miss Austen 
‘wants nothing but the beau idéal of the female character 
to be a perfect novel writer.’ 

In another letter she refers to her mother’s unfavourable 
reminiscences of Jane Austen as a _ husband-hunter; 
although Mrs. Mitford’s remark must (as we have already 


pointed out) have been based on _  an_e entire 
misrepresentation, owing to Jane’s youthful age at the time 
when that lady could have known her. 


She proceeds thus: — 

A friend of mine who visits her now, says that she has 
stiffened into the most perpendicular, precise, taciturn 
piece of ‘single blessedness’ that ever existed, and that, till 
Pride and Prejudice showed what a precious gem was 
hidden in that unbending case, she was no more regarded 
in society than a poker or a fire-screen, or any other thin, 
upright piece of wood or iron that fills the corner in peace 
and quietness. The case is very different now: she is still a 
poker — but a poker of whom every one is afraid. It must 
be confessed that this silent observation from such an 
observer is rather formidable. Most writers are good- 
humoured chatterers — neither very wise nor very witty; 
but nine times out of ten (at least in the few that I have 
known) unaffected and pleasant, and quite removing by 
their conversation any fear that may have been excited by 
their works. But a wit, a delineator of character, who does 
not talk, is terrific indeed! 


Miss Mitford has, however, the candour to add a 
qualification which diminishes the force of her earlier 
remarks, and bears upon our present subject. She says: — 

After all, I do not know that I can quite vouch for this 
account, though the friend from whom I received it is truth 
itself; but her family connexions must render her 
disagreeable to Miss Austen, since she is the sister-in-law 
of a gentleman who is at law with Miss A.’s brother for the 
greater part of his fortune. You must have remarked how 
much her stories hinge upon entailed estates — doubtless 
she has learnt to dislike entails. Her brother was adopted 
by a Mr. Knight, who left him his name and two much 
better legacies in an estate of five thousand a year in Kent, 


and another of nearly double the value in Hampshire; but it 
seems he forgot some ceremony — passing a fine, I think 
they call it — with regard to the Hampshire property, which 
Mr. Baverstock has claimed in right of his mother, together 
with the mesne rents, and is likely to be successful. 

Miss Mitford, indeed, could hardly have done less, after 
repeating this somewhat spiteful gossip, than mention the 
hostile quarter from which it arose. We have considered it 
right to quote part of it, as the writer is an author of some 
note: but we venture to think that those readers who have 
accompanied us so far will believe that Jane was guilty of 
nothing worse than being shy, and talking but little among 
strangers; and that such strangers as knew something of 
her literary ability believed, but were quite wrong in 
believing, that she was taking stock of their peculiarities 
with a view to introducing them into her next novel. 

Jane had now completed the first of three visits which 
she was to pay to Henry this year, and Cassandra was in 
London in her place; while the Godmersham party were 
spending two months at Chawton. The two following letters 
were written by Jane from Chawton in anticipation of a visit 
to the Cookes at Bookham. Incidentally, Mr. Cooke’s remark 
(quoted in the first) shows that Mansfield Park was already 
published. We must not forget, however, that its author had 
been, since January 1814, deep in the composition of 
Emma, and she would be sure to use a visit to the 
neighbourhood of Leatherhead and Box Hill to verify 
geographical and other details for her new work. Since her 
fame was fully established, there have been many attempts 
to identify the locality of Highbury. ‘There is a school of 
serious students who place it at Esher; another band of 
enthusiasts support Dorking’; but Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his 
introduction to a recent edition of the novel, prefers the 
claim of Leatherhead, which, he says, is rightly placed as 
regards London and Kingston, and not far wrong as regards 
Box Hill. Near Leatherhead is a house called ‘Randalls’; 


and in 1761 the vestry of the parish paid their thanks ‘in 
the most respectful manner to Mr. Knightley,’ who had 
remodelled the pulpit and reading-desk of the church. 

Cobham should be mentioned as another possible 
alternative, as the distances from London, Richmond, 
Kingston, and Box Hill suit well. But the most probable 
supposition of all is that the author purposely avoided 
identifying it with any one village, while sufficiently 
defining its position in the county of Surrey. 

Chawton: Tuesday [June 14, 1814]. 

My dearest Cassandra, — Fanny takes my mother to 
Alton this morning, which gives me an opportunity of 
sending you a few lines without any other trouble than that 
of writing them. 

This is a delightful day in the country, and I hope not 
much too hot for town. Well, you had a good journey, I 
trust, and all that, and not rain enough to spoil your 
bonnet. It appeared so likely to be a wet evening that I 
went up to the Gt. House between three and four, and 
dawdled away an hour very comfortably, though Edwd. was 
not very brisk. The air was clearer in the evening and he 
was better. We all five walked together into the kitchen 
garden and along the Gosport road, and they drank tea 
with us. 

The only letter to-day is from Mrs. Cooke to me. They do 
not leave home till July, and want me to come to them, 
according to my promise. And, after considering 
everything, I have resolved on going. 

In addition to their standing claims on me they admire 
Mansfield Park exceedingly. Mr. Cooke says ‘it is the most 
sensible novel he ever read,’ and the manner in which I 
treat the clergy delights them very much. Altogether, I 
must go, and I want you to join me there when your visit in 
Henrietta St. is over. Put this into your capacious head. 

Take care of yourself, and do not be trampled to death in 
running after the Emperor. The report in Alton yesterday 


was that they would certainly travel this road either to or 
from Portsmouth. I long to know what this bow of the 
Prince’s will produce. 

Thursday [June 23]. 

I heard yesterday from Frank. When he began his letter 
he hoped to be here on Monday, but before it was ended he 
had been told that the naval review would not take place 
till Friday, which would probably occasion him some delay, 
as he cannot get some necessary business of his own 
attended to while Portsmouth is in such a bustle. I hope 
Fanny has seen the Emperor, and then I may fairly wish 
them all away. I go to-morrow, and hope for some delays 
and adventures. 


Henry at White’s! Oh, what a Henry! I do not know what 
to wish as to Miss B., so I will hold my tongue and my 
wishes. 


We have called upon Miss Dusantoy and Miss Papillon, 
and been very pretty. Miss D. has a great idea of being 
Fanny Price — she and her youngest sister together, who is 
named Fanny. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Jane’s visit to Bookham began on June 24, as soon as the 
Knights had left Chawton. She was to be away for more 
than a fortnight, and must have been at Chawton again for 
a month till the middle of August, when she once more 
went to join Henry in London. On this occasion she had no 
rich brother to take her in his carriage, and was forced to 
come by Yalden’s somewhat crowded coach — four inside 
and fifteen on the top. Henry had moved between June and 
August, finding a house in his old neighbourhood at 23 
Hans Place. Next to him (but separated from him by the 


entrance to the Pavilion, now the road leading to Pont 
Street), at No. 22, was the St. Quentins’ celebrated school, 
at which Miss Mitford had been a pupil, as well as Miss 
Landon and Lady Caroline Lamb. Three doors off, at No. 
26, lived Henry’s partner, Mr. Tilson, with whom it was 
possible to converse across the intermediate gardens. 

23 Hans Place: Tuesday morning [August, 1814]. 

My Dear Cassandra, — I had a very good journey, not 
crowded, two of the three taken up at Bentley being 
children, the others of a reasonable size; and they were all 
very quiet and civil. We were late in London, from being a 
great load, and from changing coaches at Farnham; it was 
nearly four, I believe, when we reached Sloane Street. 
Henry himself met me, and as soon as my trunk and basket 
could be routed out from all the other trunks and baskets in 
the world, we were on our way to Hans Place in the luxury 
of a nice, large, cool, dirty hackney coach. 

There were four in the kitchen part of Yalden, and I was 
told fifteen at top, among them Percy Benn. We met in the 
Same room at Egham, but poor Percy was not in his usual 
spirits. He would be more chatty, I dare say, in his way from 
Woolwich. We took up a young Gibson at Holybourn, and, in 
short, everybody either did come up by Yalden yesterday, or 
wanted to come up. It put me in mind of my own coach 
between Edinburgh and Stirling. 


It is a delightful place — more than answers my 
expectation. Having got rid of my unreasonable ideas, I find 
more space and comfort in the rooms than I had supposed, 
and the garden is quite a love. I am in the front attic, which 
is the bedchamber to be preferred. 


Wednesday. — I got the willow yesterday, as Henry was 
not quite ready when I reached Hen* St. I saw Mr. 
Hampson there for a moment. He dines here to-morrow and 


proposed bringing his son; so I must submit to seeing 
George Hampson, though I had hoped to go through life 
without it. It was one of my vanities, like your not reading 
Patronage. 


Is not this all that can have happened or been arranged? 
Not quite. Henry wants me to see more of his Hanwell 
favourite, and has written to invite her to spend a day or 
two here with me. His scheme is to fetch her on Saturday. I 
am more and more convinced that he will marry again 
soon, and like the idea of her better than of anybody else, 
at hand. 


Yours very truly and affectionately, 
Jane. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favour of Mr. Gray. 


All through this year and the early part of the next, 
Emma (begun January 1814, finished March 29, 1815) was 
assiduously worked at. Although polished to the highest 
degree, it was more quickly composed than any previous 
work and gave evidence of a practised hand. It was also the 
most ‘Austenish’ of all her novels, carrying out most 
completely her idea of what was fitted to her tastes and 
Capacities. She enjoyed having a heroine ‘whom no one 
would like but herself,’ and working on ‘three or four 
families in a country village.’ Emma appeals therefore more 
exclusively than any of the others to an inner circle of 
admirers: but such admirers may possibly place it at the 
head of her compositions. There are no stirring incidents; 
there is no change of scene. The heroine, whose society we 
enjoy throughout, never sleeps away from home, and even 
there sees only so much company as an invalid father can 
welcome. No character in the book is ill, no one is ruined, 


there is no villain, and no paragon. On the other hand, the 
plot is admirably contrived and never halts; while the 
mysteries — exclusively mysteries of courtship and love — 
are excellently maintained. Emma never expresses any 
opinion which is thoroughly sound, and seldom makes any 
forecast which is not belied by the event, yet we always 
recognise her acuteness, and she by degrees obtains our 
sympathy. The book also illustrates to the highest degree 
the author’s power of drawing humorous characters; Miss 
Bates, Mr. Woodhouse, and Mrs. Elton in the first class, and 
Harriet Smith in the second. And the humour is always 
essential to the delineation of character — it is never an 
excrescence. It also depends more on what is said than on 
any tricks of speech; there are no catch-words, and every 
one speaks practically the same excellent English. Besides 
this, Emma also gives a very good instance of the author’s 
habit of building up her characters almost entirely without 
formal description, and leaving analysis to her readers. 

Her custom of following her creations outside the printed 
pages enables us to say that the word swept aside unread 
by Jane Fairfax was ‘pardon’; and that the Knightleys’ 
exclusion from Donwell was ended by the death of Mr. 
Woodhouse in two years’ time. According to a less well- 
known tradition, Jane Fairfax survived her elevation only 
nine or ten years. Whether the John Knightleys afterwards 
settled at Hartfield, and whether Frank Churchill married 
again, may be legitimate subjects for speculation. 


Meanwhile, Mansfield Park was selling well, and the idea 
of a second edition began to be mooted. Writing from 
Chawton to her niece Fanny on another subject (November 
18, 1814), she tells her that the first edition is all sold, and 
adds: — 

Your Uncle Henry is rather wanting me to come to town 
to settle about a second edition, but as I could not very 
conveniently leave home now, I have written him my will 


and pleasure, and, unless he still urges it, shall not go. Iam 
very greedy, and want to make the most of it, but as you are 
much above caring about money I shall not plague you with 
any particulars. The pleasures of vanity are more within 
your comprehension, and you will enter into mine at 
receiving the praise which every now and then comes to me 
through some channel or other. 

She did, however, leave home; and our next extract is 
from a letter written to Fanny from 23 Hans Place, and 
dated November 30: — 

Thank you, but it is not yet settled whether I do hazard a 
second edition. We are to see Egerton to-day, when it will 
probably be determined. People are more ready to borrow 
and praise than to buy, which I cannot wonder at; but 
though I like praise as well as anybody, I like what Edward 
calls ‘Pewter’ too. 

Apparently, Egerton did not fancy taking the risk; for 
there was no second edition until 1816, when it appeared 
from the publishing house of Murray. 

Jane’s stay in London was a short one; but it included a 
visit to her niece Anna, who had lately been married to Ben 
Lefroy, and who was living for the time at Hendon. Early in 
December, Jane returned home; and three weeks later she 
and Cassandra set out for a couple of visits: one for a week 
to Mrs. Heathcote and Miss Bigg in Winchester; the other 
of longer duration, to their brother at Steventon. Then the 
curtain is rung down once more, not to be raised till the 
end of September 1815. During this quiet time, Emma was 
prepared for the press, and it was no doubt in connexion 
with its publication that she went to Hans Place on October 
4, 1815, for a visit which proved to be much longer and 
more eventful than the last. For some reason that we are 
unable to explain, Jane now forsook her former publisher, 
Mr. Egerton, and put her interests in the charge of the 
historic house of Murray. She travelled up once more in the 
company of Henry, who had been paying his mother and 


sisters a short visit at the cottage. The prolongation of 
Jane’s stay in London to more than a couple of months was 
caused by Henry’s dangerous illness. She gives the news in 
a letter written to Cassandra and dated Tuesday, October 
17: — 

. . . What weather we have! What shall we do about it? 
The 17th October and summer still! Henry is not quite well 
— a bilious attack with fever. He came back early from 
Henrietta Street yesterday and went to bed — the comical 
consequence of which was that Mr. Seymour and I dined 
together téte-a-téte. He is calomeling, and therefore in a 
way to be better, and I hope may be well to-morrow. 


Wednesday. — Henry’s illness is much more serious than 
I expected. He has been in bed since three o’clock on 
Monday. It is a fever — something bilious but chiefly 
inflammatory. I am not alarmed, but I have determined to 
send this letter to-day by the post, that you may know how 
things are going on. There is no chance of his being able to 
leave Town on Saturday. I asked Mr. Haden that question 
to-day. Mr. H. is the apothecary from the corner of Sloane 
Street, successor to Mr. Smith, a very young man, said to 
be clever, and he is certainly very attentive, and appears 
hitherto to have understood the complaint. 


As for myself, you may be sure I shall return as soon as I 
can. Tuesday is in my brain, but you will feel the 
uncertainty of it. 


You must fancy Henry in the backroom upstairs, and I am 
generally there also, working or writing. 

Even in illness, the interests of Emma were not 
neglected; and a day or two later Henry was able to dictate 
the following letter to Mr. Murray: — 

Dear Sir, — Severe illness has confined me to my bed 
ever since I received yours of y® 15th. I cannot yet hold a 


pen, and employ an amanuensis. The politeness and 
perspicuity of your letter equally claim my earliest exertion. 
Your official opinion of the merits of Emma is very valuable 
and satisfactory. Though I venture to differ occasionally 
from your critique, yet I assure you the quantum of your 
commendation rather exceeds than falls short of the 
author’s expectation and my own. The terms you offer are 
so very inferior to what we had expected that I am 
apprehensive of having made some great error in my 
arithmetical calculation. On the subject of the expence and 
profit of publishing you must be much better informed than 
I am, but documents in my possession appear to prove that 
the sum offered by you for the copyright of Sense and 
Sensibility, Mansfield Park, and Emma is not equal to the 
money which my sister has actually cleared by one very 
moderate edition of Mansfield Park; — (you yourself 
expressed astonishment that so small an edition of such a 
work should have been sent into the world) — and a still 
smaller one of Sense and Sensibility. 

Henry, however, became so alarmingly ill that on October 
22 Jane dispatched expresses to her brothers and sister, 
summoning them to London. Mr. Knight left Godmersham 
for town on the 23rd, but owing to a delay in the delivery of 
the letter, James Austen did not receive his till the 24th. He 
rode to Chawton that evening, and the next day he and 
Cassandra arrived in London. For a time Henry’s life was in 
imminent danger, but after a week’s anxiety he was so far 
on the road to recovery that his two brothers were able to 
return home, leaving Jane and Cassandra in charge. 

It was owing to Jane’s untiring exertions at this time that 
her health began to suffer. One other consequence too, but 
of a less tragical kind, was due to Henry’s illness. The 
physician that attended him — supplementing, no doubt, 
Mr. Haden — was one of the Prince Regent’s physicians, 
and he, either knowing or hearing (for it was now an open 
secret) that Jane Austen was the author of Pride and 


Prejudice, informed her that the Prince greatly admired her 
novels, ‘that he read them often, and kept a set in every 
one of his residences; that he himself had thought it right 
to inform His Royal Highness that Miss Austen was staying 
in London.’ The Prince did not so far condescend as to 
desire to see Miss Austen in person, but he instructed his 
librarian, Mr. Clarke, to wait upon her and show her any 
civility in his power. The result was that on November 13 
Jane was shown over the library and other apartments at 
Carlton House, and in the course of the visit Mr. Clarke 
announced that if Miss Austen had any other novel 
forthcoming, she was at liberty to dedicate it to the Prince. 
We cannot tell what may have been the exact amount of 
pleasure given to Jane by this piece of information, as 
Cassandra was at that time also in Hans Place, and there is 
therefore no letter of Jane to her on the subject. But, at any 
rate, Jane was loyal enough to wish to do what was right 
and proper in the circumstances. Consequently, on 
November 15, we find her writing to Mr. Clarke as follows: 

Sir, — I must take the liberty of asking you a question. 
Among the many flattering attentions which I received from 
you at Carlton House on Monday last, was the information 
of my being at liberty to dedicate any future work to His 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, without the necessity of 
any solicitation on my part. Such, at least, I believed to be 
your words; but as I am very anxious to be quite certain of 
what was intended, I entreat you to have the goodness to 
inform me how such a permission is to be understood, and 
whether it is incumbent on me to show my sense of the 
honour by inscribing the work now in the press to His Royal 
Highness; I should be equally concerned to appear either 
presumptuous or ungrateful. 

To which Mr. Clarke replied: — 

Carlton House: November 16, 1815. 


Dear Madam, — It is certainly not incumbent on you to 
dedicate your work now in the press to His Royal Highness; 
but if you wish to do the Regent that honour either now or 
at any future period, I am happy to send you that 
permission, which need not require any more trouble or 
solicitation on your part. 

Your late works, Madam, and in particular Mansfield 
Park, reflect the highest honour on your genius and your 
principles. In every new work your mind seems to increase 
its energy and power of discrimination. The Regent has 
read and admired all your publications. 

Accept my sincere thanks for the pleasure your volumes 
have given me: in the perusal of them I felt a great 
inclination to write and say so. And I also, dear Madam, 
wished to be allowed to ask you to delineate in some future 
work the habits of life, and character, and enthusiasm of a 
clergyman, who should pass his time between the 
metropolis and the country, who should be something like 
Beattie’s Minstrel: — 

Silent when glad, affectionate tho’ shy, 


And now his look was most demurely sad; 
And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why. 


Neither Goldsmith, nor La Fontaine in his Tableau de 
Famille, have in my mind quite delineated an English 
clergyman, at least of the present day, fond of and entirely 
engaged in literature, no man’s enemy but his own. Pray, 
dear Madam, think of these things. 

Believe me at all times with sincerity and respect, 


Your faithful and obliged servant, 
J. S. Clarke, Librarian. 


PS. — I am going for about three weeks to Mr. Henry 
Streatfeild, Chiddingstone, Sevenoaks, but hope on my 
return to town to have the honour of seeing you again. 

On November 17 Henry was sufficiently recovered to 
address a letter to Mr. John Murray on his sister’s behalf. 
This was followed by a letter from herself on November 23. 

Hans Place: Thursday [November 23, 1815]. 

Sir, — My brother’s note last Monday has been so 
fruitless, that I am afraid there can be but little chance of 
my writing to any good effect; but yet I am so very much 
disappointed and vexed by the delays of the printers, that I 
cannot help begging to know whether there is no hope of 
their being quickened. Instead of the work being ready by 
the end of the present month, it will hardly, at the rate we 
now proceed, be finished by the end of the next; and as I 
expect to leave London early in December, it is of 
consequence that no more time should be lost. Is it likely 
that the printers will be influenced to greater dispatch and 
punctuality by knowing that the work is to be dedicated, by 
permission, to the Prince Regent? If you can make that 
circumstance operate, I shall be very glad. My brother 
returns Waterloo with many thanks for the loan of it. We 
have heard much of Scott’s account of Paris. If it be not 
incompatible with other arrangements, would you favour us 
with it, supposing you have any set already opened? You 
may depend upon its being in careful hands. 


I remain, Sir, your ob humble Se 
J. Austen. 


Meanwhile, as Henry was mending, his brother Edward, 
who had brought his daughter Fanny up to town, left her as 
a companion to her Aunt Jane, and escorted Cassandra to 
Chawton. 

Hans Place: Friday [November 24, 1815]. 


My dearest Cassandra, — I have the pleasure of sending 
you a much better account of my affairs, which I know will 
be a great delight to you. 

I wrote to Mr. Murray yesterday myself, and Henry wrote 
at the same time to Roworth. Before the notes were out of 
the house, I received three sheets and an apology from R. 
We sent the notes, however, and I had a most civil one in 
reply from Mr. M. He is so very polite, indeed, that it is 
quite overcoming. The printers have been waiting for paper 
— the blame is thrown upon the stationer; but he gives his 
word that I shall have no farther cause for dissatisfaction. 
He has lent us Miss Williams and Scott, and says that any 
book of his will always be at my service. In short, I am 
soothed and complimented into tolerable comfort. 

To-morrow Mr. Haden is to dine with us. There is 
happiness! We really grow so fond of Mr. Haden that I do 
not know what to expect. He, and Mr. Tilson, and Mr. 
Philips made up our circle of wits last night; Fanny played, 
and he sat and listened and suggested improvements, till 
Richard came in to tell him that ‘the doctor was waiting for 
him at Captn. Blake’s’; and then he was off with a speed 
that you can imagine. He never does appear in the least 
above his profession, or out of humour with it, or I should 
think poor Captn. Blake, whoever he is, in a very bad way. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


I have been listening to dreadful insanity. It is Mr. 
Haden’s firm belief that a person not musical is fit for every 
sort of wickedness. I ventured to assert a little on the other 
side, but wished the cause in abler hands. 


Hans Place: Sunday [November 26, 1815]. 
I did mention the P. R. in my note to Mr. Murray; it 
brought me a fine compliment in return. Whether it has 


done any other good I do not know, but Henry thought it 
worth trying. 

The printers continue to supply me very well. I am 
advanced in Vol. III. to my arra-root, upon which peculiar 
style of spelling there is a modest query in the margin. I 
will not forget Anna’s arrowroot. I hope you have told 
Martha of my first resolution of letting nobody know that I 
might dedicate, &c., for fear of being obliged to do it, and 
that she is thoroughly convinced of my being influenced 
now by nothing but the most mercenary motives. 


Then came dinner and Mr. Haden, who brought good 
manners and clever conversation. From 7 to 8 the harp; at 
8 Mrs. L. and Miss E. arrived, and for the rest of the 
evening the drawing-room was thus arranged: on the sofa 
side the two ladies, Henry, and myself, making the best of 
it; on the opposite side Fanny and Mr. Haden, in two chairs 
(I believe, at least, they had two chairs), talking together 
uninterruptedly. Fancy the scene! And what is to be fancied 
next? Why, that Mr. H. dines here again to-morrow. To-day 
we are to have Mr. Barlow. Mr. H. is reading Mansfield Park 
for the first time, and prefers it to P and P 


Fanny has heard all that I have said to you about herself 
and Mr. H. Thank you very much for the sight of dearest 
Charles’s letter to yourself. How pleasantly and how 
naturally he writes! and how perfect a picture of his 
disposition and feelings his style conveys! Poor dear fellow! 
Not a present! I have a great mind to send him all the 
twelve copies which were to have been dispersed among 
my near connections, beginning with the P. R. and ending 
with Countess Morley. Adieu. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. Miss Austen. 


Saturday [December 2, 1815]. 

My Dear Cassandra, — Henry came back yesterday, and 
might have returned the day before if he had known as 
much in time. 


I had the comfort of a few lines on Wednesday morning 
from Henry himself, just after your letter was gone, giving 
so good an account of his feelings as made me perfectly 
easy. He met with the utmost care and attention at 
Hanwell, spent his two days there very quietly and 
pleasantly, and, being certainly in no respect the worse for 
going, we may believe that he must be better, as he is quite 
sure of being himself. To make his return a complete gala 
Mr. Haden was secured for dinner. I need not say that our 
evening was agreeable. 

But you seem to be under a mistake as to Mr. H. You call 
him an apothecary. He is no apothecary; he has never been 
an apothecary; there is not an apothecary in this 
neighbourhood — the only inconvenience of the situation 
perhaps — but so it is; we have not a medical man within 
reach. He is a Haden, nothing but a Haden, a sort of 
wonderful nondescript creature on two legs, something 
between a man and an angel, but without the least spice of 
an apothecary. He is, perhaps, the only person not an 
apothecary hereabouts. He has never sung to us. He will 
not sing without a pianoforte accompaniment. 


I am sorry my mother has been suffering, and am afraid 
this exquisite weather is too good to agree with her. I enjoy 
it all over me, from top to toe, from right to left, 
longitudinally, perpendicularly, diagonally; and I cannot but 
selfishly hope we are to have it last till Christmas — nice, 
unwholesome, unseasonable, relaxing, close, muggy 
weather. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


It strikes me that I have no business to give the P. R. a 
binding, but we will take counsel upon the question. 

Two more letters were written by the author to her 
publisher while the work was in his hands. 

On December 11, she writes: — 

As I find that Emma is advertised for publication as early 
as Saturday next, I think it best to lose no time in settling 
all that remains to be settled on the subject, and adopt this 
method as involving the smallest tax on your time. ... 

The title-page must be ‘Emma, dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince Regent.’ And it is my 
particular wish that one set should be completed and sent 
to H.R.H. two or three days before the work is generally 
public. It should be sent under cover to the Rev. J. S. 
Clarke, Librarian, Carlton House. I shall subjoin a list of 
those persons to whom I must trouble you to forward also a 
set each, when the work is out; all unbound with ‘From the 
Authoress’ on the first page. 

... | return also Mansfield Park as ready for a second 
edition, I believe, as I can make it. I am in Hans Place till 
the 16th; from that day inclusive, my direction will be 
Chawton, Alton, Hants. 

On receipt of this, Mr. Murray seems to have sent round 
a note immediately, asking if it really was Miss Austen’s 
wish that the dedication should be placed on the title-page, 
for we find Jane writing again the same day: — 

Dear Sir, — I am very much obliged by yours, and very 
happy to feel everything arranged to our mutual 
satisfaction. As to my direction about the title-page, it was 
arising from my ignorance only, and from my having never 
noticed the proper place for a dedication. I thank you for 
putting me right. Any deviation from what is usually done 
in such cases is the last thing I should wish for. I feel happy 


in having a friend to save me from the ill effect of my own 
blunder. 

On December 11, Jane resumed her correspondence with 
Mr. Clarke: — 

Dear Sir, — My Emma is now so near publication that I 
feel it right to assure you of my not having forgotten your 
kind recommendation of an early copy for Carlton House, 
and that I have Mr. Murray’s promise of its being sent to 
His Royal Highness, under cover to you, three days 
previous to the work being really out. I must make use of 
this opportunity to thank you, dear Sir, for the very high 
praise you bestow on my other novels. I am too vain to wish 
to convince you that you have praised them beyond their 
merit. My greatest anxiety at present is that this fourth 
work should not disgrace what was good in the others. But 
on this point I will do myself the justice to declare that, 
whatever may be my wishes for its success, I am very 
strongly haunted by the idea that to those readers who 
have preferred Pride and Prejudice it will appear inferior in 
wit; and to those who have preferred Mansfield Park, very 
inferior in good sense. Such as it is, however, I hope you 
will do me the favour of accepting a copy. Mr. Murray will 
have directions for sending one. I am quite honoured by 
your thinking me capable of drawing such a clergyman as 
you gave the sketch of in your note of November 16th. But I 
assure you I am not. The comic part of the character I 
might be equal to, but not the good, the enthusiastic, the 
literary. Such a man’s conversation must at times be on 
subjects of science and philosophy, of which I know 
nothing; or at least occasionally abundant in quotations and 
allusions which a woman who, like me, knows only her own 
mother tongue, and has read little in that, would be totally 
without the power of giving. A classical education, or at any 
rate a very extensive acquaintance with English literature, 
ancient and modern, appears to me quite indispensable for 
the person who would do any justice to your clergyman; 


and I think I may boast myself to be, with all possible 
vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed female who 
ever dared to be an authoress. 

Believe me, dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful hum” Ser‘. 
Jane Austen. 

But Mr. Clarke had not finished with his suggestions, for 
he replied in a few days: — 

Carlton House: Thursday [December 1815]. 

My dear Madam, — The letter you were so obliging as to 
do me the honour of sending, was forwarded to me in Kent, 
where, in a village, Chiddingstone, near Sevenoaks, I had 
been hiding myself from all bustle and turmoil and getting 
spirits for a winter campaign, and strength to stand the 
sharp knives which many a Shylock is wetting [sic] to cut 
more than a pound of flesh from my heart, on the 
appearance of James the Second. 

On Monday I go to Lord Egremont’s at Petworth — 
where your praises have long been sounded as they ought 
to be — I shall then look in on the party at the Pavilion for a 
couple of nights, and return to preach at Park Street 
Chapel, Green Street, on the Thanksgiving Day. 

You were very good to send me Emma, which I have in no 
respect deserved. It is gone to the Prince Regent. I have 
read only a few pages, which I very much admired — there 
is so much nature and excellent description of character in 
everything you describe. Pray continue to write and make 
all your friends send sketches to help you — and Mémoires 
pour servir, as the French term it. Do let us have an 
English clergyman after your fancy — much novelty may be 
introduced — show, dear Madam, what good would be done 
if tythes were taken away entirely, and describe him 
burying his own mother, as I did, because the High Priest of 
the Parish in which she died did not pay her remains the 
respect he ought to do. I have never recovered the shock. 
Carry your clergyman to sea as the friend of some 
distinguished naval character about a Court, you can then 


bring forward, like Le Sage, many interesting scenes of 
character and interest. 

But forgive me, I cannot write to you without wishing to 
elicit your genius, and I fear I cannot do that without 
trespassing on your patience and good nature. 

I have desired Mr. Murray to procure, if he can, two little 
works I ventured to publish from being at sea — sermons 
which I wrote and preached on the ocean, and the edition 
which I published of Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

Pray, dear Madam, remember that beside my cell at 
Carlton House, I have another which Dr. Barne procured 
for me at No. 37 Golden Square, where I often hide myself. 
There is a small library there much at your service, and if 
you can make the cell render you any service as a sort of 
halfway house when you come to Town, I shall be most 
happy. There is a maid servant of mine always there. 

I hope to have the honour of sending you James the 
Second when it reaches a second edition, as some few 
notes may possibly be then added. 


Yours, dear Madam, very sincerely, 
J. S. Clarke. 


It is evident that what the writer of the above letter 
chiefly desired, was that Jane Austen should depict a 
clergyman who should resemble no one so much as the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke. This is borne out again in a further letter in 
which Mr. Clarke expressed the somewhat tardy thanks of 
his Royal master. 

Pavilion: March 27, 1816. 

Dear Miss Austen, — I have to return you the thanks of 
His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, for the handsome 
copy you sent him of your last excellent novel. Pray, dear 
Madam, soon write again and again. Lord St. Helens and 
many of the nobility, who have been staying here, paid you 
the just tribute of their praise. 


The Prince Regent has just left us for London; and having 
been pleased to appoint me Chaplain and Private English 
Secretary to the Prince of Cobourg, I remain here with His 
Serene Highness and a select party until the marriage. 
Perhaps when you again appear in print you may chuse to 
dedicate your volumes to Prince Leopold: any historical 
romance, illustrative of the history of the august House of 
Cobourg, would just now be very interesting. 


Believe me at all times, 
Dear Miss Austen, 
Your obliged friend, 

J. S. Clarke. 


Jane’s sensible reply put an end to any further 
suggestions: — 

My dear Sir, — I am honoured by the Prince’s thanks and 
very much obliged to yourself for the kind manner in which 
you mention the work. I have also to acknowledge a former 
letter forwarded to me from Hans Place. I assure you I felt 
very grateful for the friendly tenor of it, and hope my 
silence will have been considered, as it was truly meant, to 
proceed only from an unwillingness to tax your time with 
idle thanks. Under every interesting circumstance which 
your own talent and literary labours have placed you in, or 
the favour of the Regent bestowed, you have my best 
wishes. Your recent appointments I hope are a step to 
something still better. In my opinion, the service of a court 
can hardly be too well paid, for immense must be the 
sacrifice of time and feeling required by it. 

You are very, very kind in your hints as to the sort of 
composition which might recommend me at present, and I 
am fully sensible that an historical romance, founded on the 
House of Saxe Cobourg, might be much more to the 
purpose of profit or popularity than such pictures of 
domestic life in country villages as I deal in. But I could no 


more write a romance than an epic poem. I could not sit 
seriously down to write a serious romance under any other 
motive than to save my life; and if it were indispensable for 
me to keep it up and never relax into laughing at myself or 
at other people, I am sure I should be hung before I had 
finished the first chapter. No, I must keep to my own style 
and go on in my own way, and though I may never succeed 
again in that, I am convinced that I should totally fail in any 
other. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your very much obliged, and sincere friend, 
J. Austen. 


Chawton, near Alton, April 1, 1816. 


CHAPTER XVIII. PERSUASION 
1815-1816 


So far as we know, Jane went to London in 1815 perfectly 
sound in health. Her remark to Cassandra on her 
enjoyment of the muggy, unwholesome weather is written 
with the security of a person accustomed to be free from 
bodily ailments, and expecting that condition of things to 
continue. But, alas! we must look upon this visit, which 
seemed to mark the highest point in her modest fame, as 
marking also a downward stage in her career as regards 
both prosperity and health. Perhaps the excitement of the 
publication of Emma, and probably the close attention on 
the sick-bed of her brother which coincided with it — 
possibly even the muggy weather which she praised so 
highly — combined to diminish her vigour, and to sow the 
seeds of a disease, the exact nature of which no one seems 
ever to have been able to determine. These, however, were 
not the only disquieting circumstances which surrounded 
her. In the following March her favourite brother, Henry, 
was declared a bankrupt; and there are one or two 
indications of her being aware that all was not well with the 
firm in the autumn. The months which intervened while this 
catastrophe was impending must have been very trying to 
one already weakened by all that she had gone through. 
More agreeable associations, however, arose from the 
success of Emma. There was, for instance, a pleasant 
exchange of letters with the Countess of Morley, a lady of 
some literary capacity, to whom Jane had sent a copy of 
Emma, and who expressed her thanks and admiration in 
very warm terms. The author in her turn, speaking of Lady 
Morley’s approval, says: ‘It encourages me to depend on 
the same share of general good opinion which Emma’s 
predecessors have experienced, and to believe that I have 


not yet, as almost every writer of fancy does sooner or 
later, overwritten myself.’ 

The end of March brought a still more flattering tribute 
to Jane’s growing fame, in the shape of an article on Emma 
in the Quarterly Review. The Review, though dated October 
1815, did not appear till March of the following year, and 
the writer of the article was none other than Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The honour of an article in the Quarterly was no doubt 
mainly due to the fact that Jane had published her latest 
book with Mr. Murray, its owner. Though the praise 
contained in the article would scarcely satisfy an 
enthusiastic admirer of her works, Miss Austen felt she had 
no cause to complain. In thanking Mr. Murray for lending 
her a copy of the Review, she writes: — The authoress of 
Emma has no reason, I think, to complain of her treatment 
in it, except in the total omission of Mansfield Park. I 
cannot but be sorry that so clever a man as the Reviewer of 
Emma should consider it as unworthy of being noticed. You 
will be pleased to hear that I have received the Prince’s 
thanks for the handsome copy I sent him of Emma. 
Whatever he may think of my share of the work, yours 
seems to have been quite right. 


The fact that she was honoured with a notice in the 
Quarterly did not prevent the author from collecting and 
leaving on record the more domestic criticisms of her 
family and friends. 

Opinions of Emma. 

Captain F Austen liked it extremely, observing that 
though there might be more wit in P and P and an higher 
morality in M. P, yet altogether, on account of its peculiar 
air of Nature throughout, he preferred it to either. 

Mrs. Frank Austen liked and admired it very much 
indeed, but must still prefer P and P 

Mrs. J. Bridges preferred it to all the others. 


Miss Sharp. — Better than M. P, but not so well as P and 
P Pleased with the heroine for her originality, delighted 
with Mr. K., and called Mrs. Elton beyond praise — 
dissatisfied with Jane Fairfax. 

Cassandra. — Better than P and P but not so well as M. 
P 

Fanny K. — Not so well as either P and P or M. P Could 
not bear Emma herself. Mr. Knightley delightful. Should 
like J. F if she knew more of her. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Austen did not like it so well as 
either of the three others. Language different from the 
others; not so easily read. 

Edward preferred it to M. P only. Mr. K. liked by 
everybody. 

Miss Bigg. — Not equal to either P and P or M. P 
Objected to the sameness of the subject (Matchmaking) all 
through. Too much of Mrs. Elton and H. Smith. Language 
superior to the others. 

My Mother thought it more entertaining than M. P, but 
not so interesting as P and P No characters in it equal to 
Lady Catherine or Mr. Collins. 

Miss Lloyd thought it as clever as either of the others, 
but did not receive so much pleasure from it as from P and 
Pand M. P 

Fanny Cage liked it very much indeed, and classed it 
between P and P and M. P 

Mrs. and Miss Craven liked it very much, but not so 
much as the others. 

Mr. Sherer did not think it equal to either M. P (which he 
liked the best of all) or P and P Displeased with my 
pictures of clergymen. 

Miss Bigg, on reading it a second time, liked Miss Bates 
much better than at first, and expressed herself as liking all 
the people of Highbury in general, except Harriet Smith, 
but could not help still thinking her too silly in her loves. 


The Family at Upton Gray all very much amused with it. 
Miss Bates a great favourite with Mrs. Beaufoy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Perrot saw many beauties in it, but 
could not think it equal to P and P Darcy and Elizabeth had 
spoilt them for anything else. Mr. K., however, an excellent 
character; Emma better luck than a matchmaker often has; 
pitied Jane Fairfax; thought Frank Churchill better treated 
than he deserved. 

Countess Craven admired it very much, but did not think 
it equal to P and P which she ranked as the very first of its 
sort. 

Mrs. Guiton thought it too natural to be interesting. 

Mrs. Digweed did not like it so well as the others: in fact 
if she had not known the author would hardly have got 
through it. 

Miss Terry admired it very much, particularly Mrs. Elton. 

Henry Sanford — very much pleased with it — delighted 
with Miss Bates, but thought Mrs. Elton the best-drawn 
character in the book. Mansfield Park, however, still his 
favourite. 

Mr. Haden — quite delighted with it. Admired the 
character of Emma. 

Miss Isabella Herries did not like it. Objected to my 
exposing the sex in the character of the heroine. Convinced 
that I had meant Mrs. and Miss Bates for some 
acquaintance of theirs. People whom I never heard of 
before. 

Mrs. Harriet Moore admired it very much, but M. P still 
her favourite of all. 

Countess of Morley delighted with it. 

Mr. Cockerell liked it so little that Fanny would not send 
me his opinion. 

Mrs. Dickson did not much like it — thought it very 
inferior to P and P Liked it the less from there being a Mr. 
and Mrs. Dixon in it. 


Mrs. Brandreth thought the third volume superior to 
anything I had ever written — quite beautiful! 

Mr. B. Lefroy thought that if there had been more 
incident it would be equal to any of the others. The 
characters quite as well-drawn and supported as in any, 
and from being more every-day ones, the more 
entertaining. Did not like the heroine so well as any of the 
others. Miss Bates excellent, but rather too much of her. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elton admirable and John Knightley a sensible 
man. 

Mrs. B. Lefroy ranked Emma as a composition with S. 
and S. Not so brilliant as P and P nor so equal as M. P 
Preferred Emma herself to all the heroines. The characters, 
like all the others, admirably well drawn and supported — 
perhaps rather less strongly marked than some, but only 
the more natural for that reason. Mr. Knightley, Mrs. Elton, 
and Miss Bates her favourites. Thought one or two of the 
conversations too long. 

Mrs. Lefroy preferred it to M. P, but liked M. P the least 
of all. 

Mr. Fowle read only the first and last chapters, because 
he had heard it was not interesting. 

Mrs. Lutley Sclater liked it very much, better than M. P, 
and thought I had ‘brought it all about very cleverly in the 
last volume.’ 

Mrs. C. Cage wrote thus to Fanny: ‘A great many thanks 
for the loan of Emma, which I am delighted with. I like it 
better than any. Every character is thoroughly kept up. I 
must enjoy reading it again with Charles. Miss Bates is 
incomparable, but I was nearly killed with those precious 
treasures. They are unique, and really with more fun than I 
can express. I am at Highbury all day, and I can’t help 
feeling I have just got into a new set of acquaintance. No 
one writes such good sense, and so very comfortable.’ 

Mrs. Wroughton did not like it so well as P and P 
Thought the authoress wrong, in such times as these, to 


draw such clergymen as Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton. 

Sir J. Langham thought it much inferior to the others. 

Mr. Jeffrey (of the Edinburgh Review) was kept up by it 
three nights. 

Miss Murden. — Certainly inferior to all the others. 

Captain C. Austen wrote: ‘Emma arrived in time to a 
moment. I am delighted with her, more so I think than even 
with my favourite, Pride and Prejudice, and have read it 
three times in the passage.’ 

Mrs. D. Dundas thought it very clever, but did not like it 
so well as either of the others. 

We do not know how Mr. Jeffrey’s involuntary tribute of 
admiration was conveyed to the author, but we are sure she 
must have valued it very highly. It was not the first time she 
had collected a miscellaneous set of opinions on her work. 
The two following critiques on Mansfield Park — apparently 
from two ladies of the same family — will illustrate the sort 
of want of comprehension from which the author had to 
suffer when she got outside the limits of her own 
immediate circle. 

Mrs. B. — Much pleased with it: particularly with the 
character of Fanny as being so very natural. Thought Lady 
Bertram like herself. Preferred it to either of the others; but 
imagined that might be want of taste, as she did not 
understand wit. 

Mrs. Augusta B. owned that she thought S. and S. and P 
and P downright nonsense, but expected to like M. P 
better, and having finished the first volume, flattered 
herself she had got through the worst. 

Meanwhile, the banking-house of Austen, Maunde, and 
Tilson, had closed its doors; and on March 23, 1816, Henry 
Austen was declared a bankrupt: the immediate cause of 
the collapse being the failure of an Alton bank which the 
London firm had backed. No personal extravagance was 
charged against Henry; but he had the unpleasant 
sensation of starting life over again, and of having caused 


serious loss to several of his family, especially his brother 
Edward and Mr. Leigh Perrot, who had gone sureties for 
him on his appointment as_ Receiver-General for 
Oxfordshire. Jane herself was fortunate in losing no more 
than thirteen pounds — a portion of the profits of Mansfield 
Park. 

Henry Austen possessed an extraordinary elasticity of 
nature which made a rebound from depression easy — 
indeed, almost inevitable — in his case. He returned at 
once to his original intention of taking Orders, as if the 
intervening military and banking career had been nothing 
more than an interruption of his normal course. Nor was it 
merely perfunctory performance of clerical duties to which 
he looked forward: he was in earnest, and began by making 
use of his former classical knowledge to take up a serious 
study of the New Testament in the original language. He 
seems to have been in advance of his age in this respect; 
for when he went to be examined by the Bishop, that 
dignitary, after asking him such questions as he thought 
desirable, put his hand on a book which lay near him on the 
table, and which happened to be a Greek Testament, and 
said: ‘As for this book, Mr. Austen, I dare say it is some 
years since either you or I looked into it.’ 

Henry Austen became in time an earnest preacher of the 
evangelical school, and was for many years perpetual 
curate of Bentley, near Alton. He did not marry the 
‘Hanwell favourite,’ but found a wife after some years in 
Miss Eleanor Jackson, who survived him. 

It must have been somewhere about this time that Jane 
Austen succeeded in recovering the MS. of Northanger 
Abbey. An unsuccessful attempt to secure the publication 
of the novel in the year 1809 has already been noticed; but 
we learn from the Memoir that after four works of hers had 
been published, and somewhat widely circulated, one of 
her brothers (acting for her) negotiated with the publisher 
who had bought it, and found him very willing to receive 


back his money, and resign all claim to the copyright. When 
the bargain was concluded and the money paid, but not till 
then, the negotiator had the satisfaction of informing him 
that the work which had been so lightly esteemed was by 
the author of Pride and Prejudice. 

Meanwhile, Jane had been for some months engaged on 
Persuasion. It was begun before she went to London in the 
autumn of 1815 for the publication of Emma; but that visit 
and all that happened to her during the winter must 
certainly have interrupted its composition, and possibly 
modified its tone. It is less high-spirited and more tender in 
its description of a stricken heart than anything she had 
attempted before. 

In May, Cassandra and Jane left Chawton to spend three 
weeks at Cheltenham, stopping with their brother at 
Steventon, and with the Fowles at Kintbury on the way, and 
again at Steventon on their return. Jane must have been 
decidedly out of health, for the change in her did not 
escape the notice of her friends. But whatever was the 
exact state of her health during the first half of this year, it 
did not prevent her from being able, on July 18, to write 
‘Finis’ at the end of the first draft of Persuasion; and 
thereby hangs an interesting tale, which we cannot do 
better than relate in the words of the Memoir. 

The book had been brought to an end in July; and the re- 
engagement of the hero and heroine effected in a totally 
different manner in a scene laid at Admiral Croft’s 
lodgings. But her performance did not satisfy her. She 
thought it tame and flat, and was desirous of producing 
something better. This weighed upon her mind — the more 
so, probably, on account of the weak state of her health; so 
that one night she retired to rest in very low spirits. But 
such depression was little in accordance with her nature, 
and was soon shaken off. The next morning she awoke to 
more cheerful views and brighter inspirations; the sense of 
power revived; and imagination resumed its course. She 


cancelled the condemned chapter, and wrote two others, 
entirely different, in its stead. The result is that we possess 
the visit of the Musgrove party to Bath; the crowded and 
animated scenes at the White Hart Hotel; and the charming 
conversation between Captain Harville and Anne Elliot, 
overheard by Captain Wentworth, by which the two faithful 
lovers were at last led to understand each other’s feelings. 
The tenth and eleventh chapters of Persuasion, then, rather 
than the actual winding-up of the story, contain the latest of 
her printed compositions — her last contribution to the 
entertainment of the public. Perhaps it may be thought that 
she has seldom written anything more brilliant; and that, 
independent of the original manner in which the 
dénouement is brought about, the pictures of Charles 
Musgrove’s good-natured boyishness and of his wife’s 
jealous selfishness would have been incomplete without 
these finishing strokes. The cancelled chapter exists in 
manuscript. It is certainly inferior to the two which were 
substituted for it; but it was such as some writers and some 
readers might have been contented with; and it contained 
touches which scarcely any other hand could have given, 
the suppression of which may be almost a matter of regret. 

For the cancelled chapter in Persuasion, and for other 
posthumous writings of the author, we will refer our 
readers to the second edition of the Memoir. They will not 
fail to note the delicate touches put to the characters of the 
Crofts by the Admiral’s triumph over the servant who was 
‘denying’ Mrs. Croft, and by the frequent excursions of 
husband and wife together ‘upstairs to hear a noise, or 
downstairs to settle their accounts, or upon the landing to 
trim the lamp.’ But the added chapters take one altogether 
into a higher province of fiction, where the deepest emotion 
and the most delicate humour are blended in one scene: a 
scene that makes one think that, had its author lived, we 
might have had later masterpieces of a different type from 
that of their predecessors. 


Persuasion is of about the same length as Northanger 
Abbey, and it seems natural to suppose that there was 
some purpose in this similarity, and that the two works 
were intended to be published together — as in the end 
they were — each as a two-volume novel. She certainly 
contemplated the publication of Northanger Abbey (which 
at that stage bore the name of Catherine) after she had 
recovered it in 1816, and when she wrote the 
‘advertisement’ which appears in the first edition of the 
book. Yet afterwards she seems rather to have gone back 
from this intention. Writing to Fanny Knight, March 13, 
1817, she says: — I will answer your kind questions more 
than you expect. Miss Catherine is put upon the shelf for 
the present, and I do not know that she will ever come out; 
but I have a something ready for publication, which may 
perhaps appear about a twelvemonth hence. It is short — 
about the length of Catherine. This is for yourself alone. 

Catherine is of course Northanger Abbey, and the 
‘something’ is Persuasion. She returns to the latter in 
writing again to Fanny, March 23, telling her she will not 
like it, and adding ‘You may perhaps like the heroine, as 
she is almost too good for me.’ 

Two remarkable points in these extracts are: the 
statement that Persuasion was ‘ready for publication,’ but 
was not to appear for a twelvemonth, and the idea that the 
character of the heroine was, as it were, imposed upon the 
author by an external force which she was powerless to 
resist. The intended delay in publishing Persuasion shows 
how unwilling she was to let anything go till she was quite 
sure she had polished it to the utmost: and we may imagine 
that, had health returned, the one comparatively dull and 
lifeless part of the book — the long story of Mrs. Smith — 
would have been somehow or other brought to life by 
touches which she knew so well how to impart. 

As for the doubt about publishing Catherine at all, it was 
not unnatural. She might reasonably hesitate to put an 


immature work by the side of her most mature: she might 
(and we know that she did) feel that the social usages of 
sixteen years ago, which she was describing in this tale, 
were no longer those of the day; and it was possible that a 
satire on Mrs. Radcliffe was not what the public now 
wanted. The members of the Austen family, who managed 
the publication of her novels after her death, thought 
differently; and we are grateful to them for having done so. 

Had she followed all the advice given her by her friends, 
she would have produced something very different from 
either Northanger Abbey or Persuasion. It must have been 
in the course of the year 1816 that she drew up the 
following ‘plan of a novel, according to hints from various 
quarters,’ adding below the names of the friends who gave 
the hints. 

Scene to be in the country. Heroine, the daughter of a 
clergyman: one who, after having lived much in the world, 
had retired from it, and settled on a curacy with a very 
small fortune of his own. He, the most excellent man that 
can be imagined, perfect in character, temper, and 
manners, without the smallest drawback or peculiarity to 
prevent his being the most delightful companion to his 
daughter from one year’s end to the other. Heroine, a 
faultless character herself, perfectly good, with much 
tenderness and sentiment and not the least wit, very highly 
accomplished, understanding modern languages, and 
(generally speaking) everything that the most accomplished 
young women learn, but particularly excelling in music — 
her favourite pursuit — and playing equally well on the 
pianoforte and harp, and singing in the first style. Her 
person quite beautiful, dark eyes and plump cheeks. Book 
to open with the description of father and daughter, who 
are to converse in long speeches, elegant language, and a 
tone of high serious sentiment. The father to be induced, at 
his daughter’s earnest request, to relate to her the past 
events of his life. This narrative will reach through the 


greater part of the first volume; as besides all the 
circumstances of his attachment to her mother, and their 
marriage, it will comprehend his going to sea as chaplain to 
a distinguished naval character about the Court; his going 
afterwards to Court himself, which introduced him to a 
great variety of characters and involved him in many 
interesting situations, concluding with his opinion of the 
benefits of tithes being done away, and his having buried 
his own mother (heroine’s lamented grandmother) in 
consequence of the High Priest of the parish in which she 
died refusing to pay her remains the respect due to them. 
The father to be of a very literary turn, an enthusiast in 
literature, nobody’s enemy but his own; at the same time 
most zealous in the discharge of his pastoral duties, the 
model of an exemplary parish priest. The heroine’s 
friendship to be sought after by a young woman in the 
same neighbourhood, of talents and shrewdness, with light 
eyes and a fair skin, but having a considerable degree of 
wit; heroine shall shrink from the acquaintance. From this 
outset the story will proceed and contain a striking variety 
of adventures. Heroine and her father never above a 
fortnight together in one place: he being driven from his 
curacy by the vile arts of some totally unprincipled and 
heartless young man, desperately in love with the heroine, 
and pursuing her with unrelenting passion. No sooner 
settled in one country of Europe than they are necessitated 
to quit it and retire to another, always making new 
acquaintance, and always obliged to leave them. This will, 
of course, exhibit a wide variety of characters, but there 
will be no mixture. The scene will be for ever shifting from 
one set of people to another; but all the good will be 
unexceptionable in every respect, and there will be no 
foibles or weaknesses but with the wicked, who will be 
completely depraved and infamous, hardly a resemblance 
of humanity left in them. Early in her career, in the 
progress of her first removal, heroine must meet with the 


hero — all perfection, of course, and only prevented from 
paying his addresses to her by some excess of refinement. 
Wherever she goes somebody falls in love with her, and she 
receives repeated offers of marriage, which she always 
refers wholly to her father, exceedingly angry that he 
should not be first applied to. Often carried away by the 
anti-hero, but rescued either by her father or the hero. 
Often reduced to support herself and her father by her 
talents, and work for her bread; continually cheated and 
defrauded of her hire; worn down to a skeleton, and now 
and then starved to death. At last, hunted out of civilised 
society, denied the poor shelter of the humblest cottage, 
they are compelled to retreat into Kamschatka, where the 
poor father, quite worn down, finding his end approaching, 
throws himself on the ground, and, after four or five hours 
of tender advice and parental admonition to his miserable 
child, expires in a fine burst of literary enthusiasm, 
intermingled with invectives against holders of tithes. 
Heroine inconsolable for some time, but afterwards crawls 
back towards her former country, having at least twenty 
narrow escapes of falling into the hands of anti-hero; and at 
last, in the very nick of time, turning a corner to avoid him, 
runs into the arms of the hero himself, who, having just 
shaken off the scruples which fettered him before, was at 
the very moment setting off in pursuit of her. The tenderest 
and completest éclaircissement takes place, and they are 
happily united. Throughout the whole work heroine to be in 
the most elegant society, and living in high style. The name 
of the work not to be Emma, but of same sort as Sense and 
Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. 


CHAPTER XIX. AUNT JANE 
1814-1817 


Any attempt at depicting the charm and attractiveness of 
Jane Austen’s character must be quite incomplete if it fails 
to take into account the special manner in which she 
showed these qualities as an aunt. She herself says in joke 
to a young niece that she had always maintained the 
importance of aunts; and she evidently felt, in all 
seriousness, the responsibility of that relationship, though 
she would have been one of the last to display her sense of 
it by any didactic or authoritative utterance. The author of 
the Memoir tells us that her two nieces who were grown up 
in her lifetime could say how valuable to them had been her 
advice in ‘the little difficulties and doubts of early 
womanhood’; and Lord Brabourne quotes here and there 
extracts from his mother’s diary, such as these: ‘Aunt Jane 
and I had a very interesting conversation’; ‘Aunt Jane and I 
had a delicious morning together’; ‘Aunt Jane and I very 
snug’; and so on, until the sad ending: ‘I had the misery of 
losing my dear Aunt Jane after a lingering illness.’ 

Some letters of hers to three of her nieces give a good 
idea of her value and importance to them, whether as 
grown women or as children. 

Fanny Knight, sensible as she was, and early accustomed 
to responsibility, felt at a loss how to distinguish in her own 
mind between inclination and love when seriously courted 
in 1814 by a man of unexceptionable position and 
character. A reference to her aunt brought her two 
delightful letters. No definite opinion was expressed or 
formal advice given in these letters, but they must have 
helped her by their sympathy, and cleared her mind by the 
steadiness with which they contemplated the case in all its 
bearings. 


Chawton: Friday [November 18, 1814]. 

I feel quite as doubtful as you could be, my dearest 
Fanny, as to when my letter may be finished, for I can 
command very little quiet time at present; but yet I must 
begin, for I know you will be glad to hear as soon as 
possible, and I really am impatient myself to be writing 
something on so very interesting a subject, though I have 
no hope of writing anything to the purpose. I shall do very 
little more, I dare say, than say over again what you have 
said before. 

I was certainly a good deal surprised at first, as I had no 
suspicion of any change in your feelings, and I have no 
scruple in saying that you cannot be in love. My dear Fanny, 
I am ready to laugh at the idea, and yet it is no laughing 
matter to have had you so mistaken as to your own feelings. 
And with all my heart I wish I had cautioned you on that 
point when first you spoke to me; but, though I did not 
think you then much in love, I did consider you as being 
attached in a degree quite sufficiently for happiness, as I 
had no doubt it would increase with opportunity, and from 
the time of our being in London together I thought you 
really very much in love. But you certainly are not at all — 
there is no concealing it. 

What strange creatures we are! It seems as if your being 
secure of him had made you indifferent. 


He is just what he ever was, only more evidently and 
uniformly devoted to you. This is all the difference. How 
shall we account for it? 

My dearest Fanny, I am writing what will not be of the 
smallest use to you. I am feeling differently every moment, 
and shall not be able to suggest a single thing that can 
assist your mind. I could lament in one sentence and laugh 
in the next, but as to opinion or counsel I am sure that none 
will be extracted worth having from this letter. 


Poor dear Mr. A.! Oh, dear Fanny! your mistake has been 
one that thousands of women fall into. He was the first 
young man who attached himself to you. That was the 
charm, and most powerful it is. Among the multitudes, 
however, that make the same mistake with yourself, there 
can be few indeed who have so little reason to regret it; his 
character and his attachment leave you nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Upon the whole, what is to be done? You have no 
inclination for any other person. His situation in life, family, 
friends, and, above all, his character, his uncommonly 
amiable mind, strict principles, just notions, good habits, all 
that you know so well how to value, al/ that is really of the 
first importance — everything of this nature pleads his 
cause most strongly. You have no doubt of his having 
superior abilities, he has proved it at the University; he is, I 
dare say, such a scholar as your agreeable, idle brothers 
would ill bear a comparison with. 

Oh, my dear Fanny! the more I write about him the 
warmer my feelings become — the more strongly I feel the 
sterling worth of such a young man and the desirableness 
of your growing in love with him again. I recommend this 
most thoroughly. There are such beings in the world, 
perhaps one in a thousand, as the creature you and I should 
think perfection, where grace and spirit are united to 
worth, where the manners are equal to the heart and 
understanding; but such a person may not come in your 
way, or, if he does, he may not be the eldest son of a man of 
fortune, the near relation of your particular friend, and 
belonging to your own county. 

Think of all this, Fanny. Mr. A. has advantages which we 
do not often meet in one person. His only fault, indeed, 
seems modesty. If he were less modest he would be more 
agreeable, speak louder, and look impudenter; and is not it 
a fine character of which modesty is the only defect? I have 
no doubt he will get more lively and more like yourselves as 


he is more with you; he will catch your ways if he belongs 
to you. And, as to there being any objection from his 
goodness, from the danger of his becoming even 
evangelical, I cannot admit that. I am by no means 
convinced that we ought not all to be evangelicals, and am 
at least persuaded that they who are so from reason and 
feeling must be happiest and safest. 


And now, my dear Fanny, having written so much on one 
side of the question, I shall turn round and entreat you not 
to commit yourself farther, and not to think of accepting 
him unless you really do like him. Anything is to be 
preferred or endured rather than marrying without 
affection; and if his deficiencies of manner, &c. &c., strike 
you more than all his good qualities, if you continue to 
think strongly of them, give him up at once. Things are now 
in such a state that you must resolve upon one or the other 
— either to allow him to go on as he has done, or whenever 
you are together behave with a coldness which may 
convince him that he has been deceiving himself. I have no 
doubt of his suffering a good deal for a time — a great deal 
when he feels that he must give you up; but it is no creed of 
mine, as you must be well aware, that such sort of 
disappointments kill anybody. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Jane Austen. 


23 Hans Place: Wednesday [November 30, 1814]. 

Now, my dearest Fanny, I will begin a subject which 
comes in very naturally. You frighten me out of my wits by 
your reference. Your affection gives me the _ highest 
pleasure, but indeed you must not let anything depend on 
my opinion; your own feelings, and none but your own, 
should determine such an important point. So far, however, 
aS answering your question, I have no scruple. I am 


perfectly convinced that your present feelings, supposing 
you were to marry now, would be sufficient for his 
happiness; but when I think how very, very far it is from a 
‘now,’ and take everything that may be into consideration, I 
dare not say ‘Determine to accept him’; the risk is too great 
for you, unless your own sentiments prompt it. 

You will think me perverse perhaps; in my last letter I 
was urging everything in his favour, and now I am inclining 
the other way, but I cannot help it; I am at present more 
impressed with the possible evil that may arise to you from 
engaging yourself to him — in word or mind — than with 
anything else. When I consider how few young men you 
have yet seen much of; how capable you are (yes, I do still 
think you very capable) of being really in love; and how full 
of temptation the next six or seven years of your life will 
probably be (it is the very period of life for the strongest 
attachments to be formed) — I cannot wish you, with your 
present very cool feelings, to devote yourself in honour to 
him. It is very true that you never may attach another man 
his equal altogether; but if that other man has the power of 
attaching you more, he will be in your eyes the most 
perfect. 

I shall be glad if you can revive past feelings, and from 
your unbiassed self resolve to go on as you have done, but 
this I do not expect; and without it I cannot wish you to be 
fettered. I should not be afraid of your marrying him; with 
all his worth you would soon love him enough for the 
happiness of both; but I should dread the continuance of 
this sort of tacit engagement, with such an uncertainty as 
there is of when it may be completed. Years may pass 
before he is independent; you like him well enough to 
marry, but not well enough to wait; the unpleasantness of 
appearing fickle is certainly great; but if you think you want 
punishment for past illusions, there it is, and nothing can 
be compared to the misery of being bound without love — 


bound to one, and preferring another; that is a punishment 
which you do not deserve. 


I shall be most glad to hear from you again, my dearest 
Fanny, but it must not be later than Saturday, as we shall be 
off on Monday long before the letters are delivered; and 
write something that may do to be read or told. 


I cannot suppose we differ in our ideas of the Christian 
religion. You have given an excellent description of it. We 
only affix a different meaning to the word evangelical. 


Yours most affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Knight, Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 

Two remarks in these letters seem to betray the close 
observer of human nature from the novelist’s point of view. 
Her optimistic opinion as to recovery from disappointments 
in love may perhaps be adduced by some critics as an 
argument to show that her feelings were not very deep; we 
should rather quote them as an instance of her candour — 
of her saying what other writers cannot help thinking, 
though they may not like to express the thought. Readers of 
Persuasion are well aware that the author made room for 
cases (at all events, in the lives of women) where such 
disappointments, though they may not kill, yet give a 
sombre tone to the life and spirits of the sufferer through a 
long series of years. 

There is close observation also in the distinction drawn 
between the amount of love sufficient for a speedy 
marriage, and that necessary for a long engagement, if 
unhappiness and possible discredit are to be avoided. On 
this occasion, neither marriage nor engagement happened 
to Fanny Knight. Her son tells us that differences in 
religious ideas tended by degrees to separate the lovers — 


if lovers they could be called. Her doubt as to caring 
enough for ‘Mr. A.’ became a certainty in the course of the 
year 1815. When her aunt, in November of that year, joked 
with her about an imaginary tenderness for Mr. Haden, ‘the 
apothecary,’ it was no doubt pure ‘chaff’; but we may be 
sure she would not have indulged in it if any serious 
attachment had then occupied her niece’s mind. 

The remaining letters of this series which we possess 
were written, after an interval of more than two years, in 
February and March 1817, only a few months before Jane’s 
death. All idea of Fanny’s engaging herself to ‘Mr. A.’ has 
now passed away; yet, with natural inconsistency, she lives 
in dread of his marrying some one else. By this time there 
is a ‘Mr. B.’ on the stage, but his courtship, though 
apparently demonstrative, is not really serious; and the last 
letter keeps away from love affairs altogether. As to ‘Mr. 
A.,’ we are told that he found his happiness elsewhere 
within a couple of years; while Fanny became engaged to 
Sir Edward Knatchbull in 1820. 

Chawton: [February 20, 1817]. 

My dearest Fanny, — You are inimitable, irresistible. You 
are the delight of my life. Such letters, such entertaining 
letters, as you have lately sent! such a description of your 
queer little heart! such a lovely display of what imagination 
does! You are worth your weight in gold, or even in the new 
silver coinage. I cannot express to you what I have felt in 
reading your history of yourself — how full of pity and 
concern, and admiration and amusement, I have been! You 
are the paragon of all that is silly and sensible, common- 
place and eccentric, sad and lively, provoking and 
interesting. Who can keep pace with the fluctuations of 
your fancy, the capprizios of your taste, the contradictions 
of your feelings? You are so odd, and all the time so 
perfectly natural! — so peculiar in yourself, and yet so like 
everybody else! 


It is very, very gratifying to me to know you so intimately. 
You can hardly think what a pleasure it is to me to have 
such thorough pictures of your heart. Oh, what a loss it will 
be when you are married! You are too agreeable in your 
single state — too agreeable as a niece. I shall hate you 
when your delicious play of mind is all settled down into 
conjugal and maternal affections. 

Mr. B —— frightens me. He will have you. I see you at 
the altar. I have some faith in Mrs. C. Cage’s observation, 
and still more in Lizzy’s; and, besides, I know it must be so. 
He must be wishing to attach you. It would be too stupid 
and too shameful in him to be otherwise; and all the family 
are seeking your acquaintance. 

Do not imagine that I have any real objection; I have 
rather taken a fancy to him than not, and I like the house 
for you. I only do not like you should marry anybody. And 
yet I do wish you to marry very much, because I know you 
will never be happy till you are; but the loss of a Fanny 
Knight will be never made up to me. My ‘affec. niece F. C. B 
— —’ will be but a poor substitute. I do not like your being 
nervous, and so apt to cry — it is a sign you are not quite 
well. 


I enjoy your visit to Goodnestone, it must be a great 
pleasure to you; you have not seen Fanny Cage in comfort 
so long. I hope she represents and remonstrates and 
reasons with you properly. Why should you be living in 
dread of his marrying somebody else? (Yet, how natural!) 
You did not choose to have him yourself, why not allow him 
to take comfort where he can? In your conscience you know 
that he could not bear a companion with a more animated 
character. You cannot forget how you felt under the idea of 
its having been possible that he might have dined in Hans 
Place. 

My dearest Fanny, I cannot bear you should be unhappy 
about him. Think of his principles; think of his father’s 


objection, of want of money, &c., &c. But I am doing no 
good; no, all that I urge against him will rather make you 
take his part more, sweet, perverse Fanny. 

And now I will tell you that we like your Henry to the 
utmost, to the very top of the glass, quite brimful. He is a 
very pleasing young man. I do not see how he could be 
mended. He does really bid fair to be everything his father 
and sister could wish; and William I love very much indeed, 
and so we do all; he is quite our own William. In short, we 
are very comfortable together; that is, we can answer for 
ourselves. 


Friday. — I had no idea when I began this yesterday of 
sending it before your brother went back, but I have 
written away my foolish thoughts at such a rate that I will 
not keep them many hours longer to stare me in the face. 


Ben and Anna walked here last Sunday to hear Uncle 
Henry, and she looked so pretty, it was quite a pleasure to 
see her, so young and so blooming, and so innocent. 


Your objection to the quadrilles delighted me 
exceedingly. Pretty well, for a lady irrecoverably attached 
to one person! Sweet Fanny, believe no such thing of 
yourself, spread no such malicious slander upon your 
understanding, within the precincts of your imagination. Do 
not speak ill of your sense merely for the gratification of 
your fancy; yours is sense which deserves more honourable 
treatment. You are not in love with him; you never have 
been really in love with him. 


Yours very affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Chawton: Thursday [March 13, 1817]. 


As to making any adequate return for such a letter as 
yours, my dearest Fanny, it is absolutely impossible. If I 
were to labour at it all the rest of my life, and live to the 
age of Methuselah, I could never accomplish anything so 
long and so perfect; but I cannot let William go without a 
few lines of acknowledgment and reply. 

I have pretty well done with Mr. —— . By your 
description, he cannot be in love with you, however he may 
try at it; and I could not wish the match unless there were a 
great deal of love on his side. 


Poor Mrs. C. Milles, that she should die on the wrong day 
at last, after being about it so long! It was unlucky that the 
Goodnestone party could not meet you, and I hope her 
friendly, obliging, social spirit, which delighted in drawing 
people together, was not conscious of the division and 
disappointment she was occasioning. I am sorry and 
surprised that you speak of her as having little to leave, and 
must feel for Miss Milles, though she is Molly, if a material 
loss of income is to attend her other loss. Single women 
have a dreadful propensity for being poor, which is one very 
strong argument in favour of matrimony, but I need not 
dwell on such arguments with you, pretty dear. 

To you I shall say, as I have often said before, do not be in 
a hurry, the right man will come at last; you will in the 
course of the next two or three years meet with somebody 
more generally unexceptionable than anyone you have yet 
known, who will love you as warmly as possible, and who 
will so completely attract you that you will feel you never 
really loved before. 


Aunt Cassandra walked to Wyards yesterday with Mrs. 
Digweed. Anna has had a bad cold, and looks pale. She has 
just weaned Julia. 

Chawton: Sunday [March 23, 1817]. 


I am very much obliged to you, my dearest Fanny, for 
sending me Mr. W.’s conversation; I had great amusement 
in reading it, and I hope I am not affronted, and do not 
think the worse of him for having a brain so very different 
from mine; but my _ strongest sensation of all is 
astonishment at your being able to press him on the subject 
so perseveringly; and I agree with your papa, that it was 
not fair. When he knows the truth he will be uncomfortable. 

You are the oddest creature! Nervous enough in some 
respects, but in others perfectly without nerves! Quite 
unrepulsable, hardened, and impudent. Do not oblige him 
to read any more. Have mercy on him, tell him the truth, 
and make him an apology. He and I should not in the least 
agree, of course, in our ideas of novels and heroines. 
Pictures of perfection, as you know, make me sick and 
wicked; but there is some very good sense in what he says, 
and I particularly respect him for wishing to think well of 
all young ladies; it shows an amiable and a delicate mind. 
And he deserves better treatment than to be obliged to 
read any more of my works. 

Do not be surprised at finding Uncle Henry acquainted 
with my having another ready for publication. I could not 
say No when he asked me, but he knows nothing more of it. 
You will not like it, so you need not be impatient. You may 
perhaps like the heroine, as she is almost too good for me. 


Thank you for everything you tell me. I do not feel 
worthy of it by anything that I can say in return, but I 
assure you my pleasure in your letters is quite as great as 
ever, and I am interested and amused just as you could 
wish me. 

The Papillons came back on Friday night, but I have not 
seen them yet, as I do not venture to church. I cannot hear, 
however, but that they are the same Mr. P. and his sister 
they used to be. 


Very affectionately yours, 
J. Austen. 


Miss Knight, Godmersham Park, Canterbury. 

Very different in tone and subject were the letters, 
addressed about the same time as the two earlier of this 
series, to her other niece, Anna. Not that Anna was without 
her own love story: on the contrary, it came to a 
straightforward and satisfactory climax in her marriage to 
Ben Lefroy, which took place in November 1814; and no 
doubt, she, like her cousin, had received letters of 
sympathy and advice on the realities of life from her aunt. 
Her own romance, however, did not prevent her from 
interesting herself in the creations of her brain: indeed, all 
the three children of James Austen — Anna, Edward, and 
little Caroline — had indulged freely in the delights of 
authorship from a very youthful age. It was a novel of 
Anna’s which caused the present correspondence; and we 
can see from the delicate hints of her aunt that Pride and 
Prejudice and Mansfield Park had not been without their 
influence over its matter and style. Readers of these letters 
will note the kindness with which Jane, now deep in the 
composition of Emma, turns aside from her own work to 
criticise and encourage, associating her views all the time 
with those of Cassandra — who was to her like a Court of 
Appeal — and allowing ample freedom of judgment also to 
Anna herself. They will see also that her vote is for ‘nature 
and spirit,’ above everything; while yet she insists on the 
necessity of accuracy of detail for producing the illusion of 
truth in fiction. 

[May or June, 1814.] 

My dear Anna, — I am very much obliged to you for 
sending your MS. It has entertained me extremely; all of us, 
indeed. I read it aloud to your Grandmama and Aunt Cass, 
and we were all very much pleased. The spirit does not 
droop at all. Sir Thos., Lady Helena and St. Julian are very 


well done, and Cecilia continues to be interesting in spite of 
her being so amiable. It was very fit you should advance 
her age. I like the beginning of Devereux Forester very 
much, a great deal better than if he had been very good or 
very bad. A few verbal corrections are all that I felt 
tempted to make. 


I do not like a lover speaking in the 3rd person; it is too 
much like the formal part of Lord Orville, and, I think, is 
not natural. If you think differently, however, you need not 
mind me. I am impatient for more, and only wait for a safe 
conveyance to return this book. 

[August 10, 1814.] 

I like the name Which is the Heroine very well, and I 
dare say shall grow to like it very much in time; but 
Enthusiasm was something so very superior that every 
common title must appear to disadvantage. I am not 
sensible of any blunders about Dawlish; the library was 
particularly pitiful and wretched twelve years ago and not 
likely to have anybody’s publications. There is no such title 
as Desborough either among dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, or barons. These were your inquiries. I will now 
thank you for your envelope received this morning. 


Your Aunt Cass is as well pleased with St. Julian as ever, 
and I am delighted with the idea of seeing Progillian again. 

Wednesday 17. — We have now just finished the first of 
the three books I had the pleasure of receiving yesterday. I 
read it aloud and we are all very much amused, and like the 
work quite as well as ever. I depend on getting through 
another book before dinner, but there is really a good deal 
of respectable reading in your forty-eight pages. I have no 
doubt six will make a very good-sized volume. You must be 
quite pleased to have accomplished so much. I like Lord 
Portman and his brother very much. I am only afraid that 
Lord P.’s good nature will make most people like him better 


than he deserves. The whole Portman family are very good, 
and Lady Anne, who was your great dread, you have 
succeeded particularly well with. Bell Griffin is just what 
She should be. My corrections have not been more 
important than before; here and there we have thought the 
sense could be expressed in fewer words, and I have 
scratched out Sir Thos. from walking with the other men to 
the stables, &c., the very day after his breaking his arm; 
for, though I find your papa did walk out immediately after 
his arm was set, I think it can be so little usual as to appear 
unnatural in a book. 


Lyme will not do. Lyme is towards forty miles’ distance 
from Dawlish and would not be talked of there. I have put 
Starcross instead. If you prefer Exeter that must be always 
safe. 

I have also scratched out the introduction between Lord 
Portman and his brother and Mr. Griffin. A country surgeon 
(don’t tell Mr. C. Lyford) would not be introduced to men of 
their rank. 


I do think you had better omit Lady Helena’s postscript. 
To those that are acquainted with Pride and Prejudice it 
will seem an imitation. 


We are reading the last book. They must be two days 
going from Dawlish to Bath. They are nearly 100 miles 
apart. 

Thursday. — We finished it last night after our return 
from drinking tea at the Great House. The last chapter does 
not please us quite so well; we do not thoroughly like the 
play, perhaps from having had too much of plays in that 
way lately, and we think you had better not leave England. 
Let the Portmans go to Ireland; but as you know nothing of 
the manners there, you had better not go with them. You 


will be in danger of giving false representations. Stick to 
Bath and the Foresters. There you will be quite at home. 

Your Aunt C. does not like desultory novels, and is rather 
afraid yours will be too much so, that there will be too 
frequently a change from one set of people to another, and 
that circumstances will be sometimes introduced of 
apparent consequence which will lead to nothing. It will not 
be so great an objection to me if it does. I allow much more 
latitude than she does, and think nature and spirit cover 
many sins of a wandering story, and people in general do 
not care so much about it for your comfort. 

I should like to have had more of Devereux. I do not feel 
enough acquainted with him. You were afraid of meddling 
with him, I dare say. I like your sketch of Lord Clanmurray, 
and your picture of the two poor young girls’ enjoyment is 
very good. I have not yet noticed St. Julian’s serious 
conversation with Cecilia, but I like it exceedingly. What he 
says about the madness of otherwise sensible women on 
the subject of their daughters coming out is worth its 
weight in gold. 

I do not see that the language sinks. Pray go on. 

[September 9, 1814.] 

We have been very much amused by your three books, 
but I have a good many criticisms to make, more than you 
will like. We are not satisfied with Mrs. Forester’s settling 
herself as tenant and near neighbour to such a man as Sir 
T. H., without having some other inducement to go there. 
She ought to have some friend living thereabouts to tempt 
her. A woman going with two girls just growing up into a 
neighbourhood where she knows nobody but one man of 
not very good character, is an awkwardness which so 
prudent a woman as Mrs. F. would not be likely to fall into. 
Remember she is very prudent. You must not let her act 
inconsistently. Give her a friend, and let that friend be 
invited to meet her at the Priory, and we shall have no 
objection to her dining there as she does; but otherwise a 


woman in her situation would hardly go there before she 
had been visited by other families. I like the scene itself, 
the Miss Lesleys, Lady Anne, and the music very much... . 
Sir Thomas H. you always do very well. I have only taken 
the liberty of expunging one phrase of his which would not 
be allowable—’Bless my heart!’ It is too familiar and 
inelegant. Your grandmother is more disturbed at Mrs. 
Forester’s not returning the Egertons’ visit sooner than by 
anything else. They ought to have called at the Parsonage 
before Sunday. You describe a sweet place, but your 
descriptions are often more minute than will be liked. You 
give too many particulars of right hand and left. Mrs. 
Forester is not careful enough of Susan’s health. Susan 
ought not to be walking out so soon after heavy rains, 
taking long walks in the dirt. An anxious mother would not 
suffer it. I like your Susan very much indeed, she is a sweet 
creature, her playfulness of fancy is very delightful. I like 
her as she is now exceedingly, but I am not quite so well 
satisfied with her behaviour to George R. At first she seems 
all over attachment and feeling, and afterwards to have 
none at all; she is so extremely composed at the ball and so 
well satisfied apparently with Mr. Morgan. She seems to 
have changed her character. 

You are now collecting your people delightfully, getting 
them exactly into such a spot as is the delight of my life. 
Three or four families in a country village is the very thing 
to work on, and I hope you will write a great deal more, and 
make full use of them while they are so very favourably 
arranged. 

You are but now coming to the heart and beauty of your 
book. Till the heroine grows up the fun must be imperfect, 
but I expect a great deal of entertainment from the next 
three or four books, and I hope you will not resent these 
remarks by sending me no more. 


They are not so much like the Papillons as I expected. 
Your last chapter is very entertaining, the conversation on 
genius, &c.; Mr. St. Julian and Susan both talk in character, 
and very well. In some former parts Cecilia is perhaps a 
little too solemn and good, but upon the whole her 
disposition is very well opposed to Susan’s, her want of 
imagination is very natural. I wish you could make Mrs. 
Forester talk more; but she must be difficult to manage and 
make entertaining, because there is so much good common 
sense and propriety about her that nothing can be made 
very broad. Her economy and her ambition must not be 
staring. The papers left by Mrs. Fisher are very good. Of 
course one guesses something. I hope when you have 
written a great deal more, you will be equal to scratching 
out some of the past. The scene with Mrs. Mellish I should 
condemn; it is prosy and nothing to the purpose; and 
indeed the more you can find in your heart to curtail 
between Dawlish and Newton Priors, the better I think it 
will be — one does not care for girls till they are grown up. 
Your Aunt C. quite enters into the exquisiteness of that 
name — Newton Priors is really a nonpareil. Milton would 
have given his eyes to have thought of it. Is not the cottage 
taken from Tollard Royal? 

[September 28, 1814.] 

I hope you do not depend on having your book again 
immediately. I kept it that your grandmama may hear it, for 
it has not been possible yet to have any public reading. I 
have read it to your Aunt Cassandra, however, in our own 
room at night, while we undressed, and with a great deal of 
pleasure. We like the first chapter extremely, with only a 
little doubt whether Lady Helena is not almost too foolish. 
The matrimonial dialogue is very good certainly. I like 
Susan as well as ever, and begin now not to care at all 
about Cecilia; she may stay at Easton Court as long as she 
likes. Henry Mellish, I am afraid, will be too much in the 
common novel style — a_ handsome, amiable, 


unexceptionable young man (such as do not much abound 
in real life), desperately in love and all in vain. But I have 
no business to judge him so early. 


We feel really obliged to you for introducing a Lady 
Kenrick; it will remove the greatest fault in the work, and I 
give you credit for considerable forbearance as an author in 
adopting so much of our opinion. I expect high fun about 
Mrs. Fisher and Sir Thomas. 


Devereux Forester’s being ruined by his vanity is 
extremely good, but I wish you would not let him plunge 
into a ‘vortex of dissipation.’ I do not object to the thing, 
but I cannot bear the expression; it is such thorough novel 
slang, and so old that I dare say Adam met with it in the 
first novel he opened. 


Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially 
good ones. It is not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a 
poet, and should not be taking the bread out of other 
people’s mouths. 

I do not like him, and do not mean to like Waverley if I 
can help it, but fear I must. 

I am quite determined, however, not to be pleased with 
Mrs. West’s Alicia De Lacy, should I ever meet with it, 
which I hope I shall not. I think I can be stout against 
anything written by Mrs. West. I have made up my mind to 
like no novels really but Miss Edgeworth’s, yours, and my 
own. 

What can you do with Egerton to increase the interest for 
him? I wish you could contrive something, some family 
occurrence to bring out his good qualities more. Some 
distress among brothers and sisters to relieve by the sale of 
his curacy! Something to carry him mysteriously away, and 
then be heard of at York or Edinburgh in an old great coat. 
I would not seriously recommend anything improbable, but 


if you could invent something spirited for him it would have 
a good effect. He might lend all his money to Captain 
Morris, but then he would be a great fool if he did. Cannot 
the Morrises quarrel and he reconcile them? Excuse the 
liberty I take in these suggestions. 


The Webbs are really gone! When I saw the wagons at 
the door, and thought of all the trouble they must have in 
moving, I began to reproach myself for not having liked 
them better, but since the wagons have disappeared my 
conscience has been closed again, and I am excessively 
glad they are gone. 

I am very fond of Sherlock’s sermons and prefer them to 
almost any. 

Anna’s marriage took place on November 8. Her husband 
was afterwards a clergyman, but he did not take Orders 
until about three years after the marriage; and the first 
home of the young couple was at Hendon, to which place 
the following letter was addressed, Jane being at that time 
with her brother Henry, in Hans Place: — 

Hans Place: [November 28, 1814]. 

My dear Anna, — I assure you we all came away very 
much pleased with our visit. We talked of you for about a 
mile and a half with great satisfaction; and I have been just 
sending a very good report of you to Miss Benn, with a full 
account of your dress for Susan and Maria. 

We were all at the play last night to see Miss O’Neill in 
Isabella. I do not think she was quite equal to my 
expectations. I fancy I want something more than can be. I 
took two pocket-handkerchiefs, but had very little occasion 
for either. She is an elegant creature, however, and hugs 
Mr. Young delightfully. I am going this morning to see the 
little girls in Keppel Street. Cassy was_ excessively 
interested about your marriage when she heard of it, which 
was not until she was to drink your health on the wedding 
day. 


She asked a thousand questions in her usual manner, 
what he said to you and what you said to him. If your uncle 
were at home he would send his best love, but I will not 
impose any base fictitious remembrances on you. Mine I 
can honestly give, and remain 


Your affectionate Aunt, 
J. Austen. 


Early in December, Anna sent her aunt another packet, 
which elicited the following letter: — 

Hans Place: Wednesday. 

My dear Anna, — I have been very far from finding your 
book an evil, I assure you. I read it immediately, and with 
great pleasure. I think you are going on very well. The 
description of Dr. Griffin and Lady Helena’s unhappiness is 
very good, just what was likely to be. Iam curious to know 
what the end of them will be. The name of Newton Priors is 
really invaluable; I never met with anything superior to it. 
It is delightful; one could live upon the name of Newton 
Priors for a twelvemonth. Indeed, I do think you get on very 
fast. I only wish other people of my acquaintance could 
compose as rapidly. I am pleased with the dog scene and 
with the whole of George and Susan’s love, but am more 
particularly struck with your serious conversations, etc. 
They are very good throughout. St. Julian’s history was 
quite a surprise to me. You had not very long known it 
yourself, I suspect; but I have no objection to make to the 
circumstance, and it is very well told. His having been in 
love with the aunt gives Cecilia an additional interest with 
him. I like the idea — a very proper compliment to an aunt! 
I rather imagine indeed that nieces are seldom chosen but 
out of compliment to some aunt or another. I dare say Ben 
was in love with me once, and would never have thought of 
you if he had not supposed me dead of a scarlet fever. 


[Mrs. Heathcote] writes me word that Miss Blachford is 
married, but I have never seen it in the papers, and one 
may as well be single if the wedding is not to be in print. 


Your affectionate Aunt, 
J. A. 


In August 1815 the Lefroys moved from Hendon, and 
took a small house called Wyards, near Alton, and within a 
walk of Chawton. Wyards is more than once mentioned in 
our letters. 

This is the last letter we possess dealing with Anna’s 
story; and we can understand that the attention of either 
writer was soon diverted from it by more serious 
considerations: that of Anna by family cares, that of her 
aunt by Henry’s illness and bankruptcy, and by her own 
publication of Emma and subsequent failure of health. The 
last history of the MS. was sad enough. After the death of 
her kind critic, Anna could not induce herself to go on with 
the tale; the associations were too melancholy. Long 
afterwards, she took it out of its drawer, and, in a fit of 
despondency, threw it into the fire. Her daughter, who tells 
us this, adds that she herself — a little girl — was sitting on 
the rug, and remembers that she watched the destruction, 
amused with the flame. 

A similar fate befell a tragedy written at a very early age 
by Anna’s little sister Caroline, who was her junior by about 
twelve years. Caroline believed it to be a necessary part of 
a tragedy that all the dramatis personae should somehow 
meet their end, by violence or otherwise, in the last act; 
and this belief produced such a scene of carnage and woe 
as to cause fits of laughter among unsympathetic elders, 
and tears to the author, who threw the unfortunate tragedy 
into the fire on the spot. 

Caroline, however, continued to write stories; and some 
of them are alluded to in a series of little childish letters 


written to her by her Aunt Jane, which survive, carefully 
pieced together with silver paper and gum, and which are 
worth preserving for the presence in them of love and 
playfulness, and the entire absence of condescension. 

December 6. 

My dear Caroline, — I wish I could finish stories as fast 
as you can. I am much obliged to you for the sight of Olivia, 
and think you have done for her very well; but the good-for- 
nothing father, who was the real author of all her faults and 
sufferings, should not escape unpunished. I hope he hung 
himself, or took the sur-name of Bone or underwent some 
direful penance or other. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Chawton: Monday, July 15. 

My dear Caroline, — I have followed your directions and 
find your handwriting admirable. If you continue to improve 
as much as you have done, perhaps I may not be obliged to 
shut my eyes at all half a year hence. I have been very 
much entertained by your story of Carolina and her aged 
father; it made me laugh heartily, and I am particularly glad 
to find you so much alive upon any topic of such absurdity, 
as the usual description of a heroine’s father. You have 
done it full justice, or, if anything be wanting, it is the 
information of the venerable old man’s having married 
when only twenty-one, and being a father at twenty-two. 

I had an early opportunity of conveying your letter to 
Mary Jane, having only to throw it out of window at her as 
she was romping with your brother in the Back Court. She 
thanks you for it, and answers your questions through me. I 
am to tell you that she has passed her time at Chawton very 
pleasantly indeed, that she does not miss Cassy so much as 
she expected, and that as to Diana Temple, she is ashamed 
to say it has never been worked at since you went away... . 


Edward’s visit has been a great pleasure to us. He has 
not lost one good quality or good look, and is only altered in 
being improved by being some months older than when we 
saw him last. He is getting very near our own age, for we 
do not grow older of course. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Chawton: Wednesday, March. 13. 

My dear Caroline, — I am very glad to have an 
opportunity of answering your agreeable little letter. You 
seem to be quite my own niece in your feelings towards 
Mme. de Genlis. I do not think I could even now, at my 
sedate time of life, read Olympe et Théophile without being 
in a rage. It really is too bad! Not allowing them to be 
happy together when they are married. Don’t talk of it, 
pray. I have just lent your Aunt Frank the first volume of 
Les Veillées du Chateau, for Mary Jane to read. It will be 
some time before she comes to the horror of Olympe.... 

I had a very nice letter from your brother not long ago, 
and I am quite happy to see how much his hand is 
improving. I am convinced that it will end in a very 
gentlemanlike hand, much above par. 

We have had a great deal of fun lately with post-chaises 
stopping at the door; three times within a few days we had 
a couple of agreeable visitors turn in unexpectedly — your 
Uncle Henry and Mr. Tilson, Mrs. Heathcote and Miss Bigg, 
your Uncle Henry and Mr. Seymour. Take notice it was the 
same Uncle Henry each time. 


I remain, my dear Caroline, 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
J. Austen. 


Hans Place: Monday night [October 30, 1815]. 


My dear Caroline, — I have not felt quite equal to taking 
up your Manuscript, but think I shall soon, and I hope my 
detaining it so long will be no inconvenience. It gives us 
great pleasure that you should be at Chawton. I am sure 
Cassy must be delighted to have you. You will practise your 
music of course, and I trust to you for taking care of my 
instrument and not letting it be ill-used in any respect. Do 
not allow anything to be put on it but what is very light. I 
hope you will try to make out some other tune besides the 
Hermit.... 

I am sorry you got wet in your ride; now that you are 
become an Aunt you are a person of some consequence and 
must excite great interest whatever you do. I have always 
maintained the importance of Aunts as much as possible, 
and I am sure of your doing the same now. 


Believe me, my dear Sister-Aunt, 
Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


[January 23, 1817.] 

My dear Caroline, — I am always very much obliged to 
you for writing to me, and have now I believe two or three 
notes to thank you for; but whatever may be their number, I 
mean to have this letter accepted as a handsome return for 
all, for you see I have taken a complete, whole sheet of 
paper, which is to entitle me to consider it as a very long 
letter whether I write much or little. 

We were quite happy to see Edward, it was an 
unexpected pleasure, and he makes himself as agreeable as 
ever, sitting in such a quiet comfortable way making his 
delightful little sketches. He is generally thought grown 
since he was here last, and rather thinner, but in very good 
looks. . . . He read his two chapters to us the first evening 
— both good, but especially the last in our opinion. We 


think it has more of the spirit and entertainment of the 
early part of his work... . 

I feel myself getting stronger than I was half a year ago, 
and can so perfectly well walk to Alton, or back again, 
without the slightest fatigue that I hope to be able to do 
both when summer comes. I spent two or three days with 
your Uncle and Aunt lately, and though the children are 
sometimes very noisy and not under such order as they 
ought and easily might, I cannot help liking them and even 
loving them, which I hope may be not wholly inexcusable in 
their and your affectionate Aunt, 

J. Austen. 

The Pianoforte often talks of you; in various keys, tunes, 
and expressions, I allow — but be it Lesson or Country 
Dance, Sonata or Waltz, you are really its constant theme. I 
wish you could come and see us, as easily as Edward can. 

J. A. 

Wednesday night. [1817.] 

You send me great news indeed, my dear Caroline, about 
Mr. Digweed, Mr. Trimmer, and a Grand Pianoforte. I wish 
it had been a small one, as then you might have pretended 
that Mr. D.’s rooms were too damp to be fit for it, and 
offered to take charge of it at the Parsonage. ... 


I look forward to the four new chapters with pleasure. — 
But how can you like Frederick better than Edgar? You 
have some eccentric tastes however, I know, as to Heroes 
and Heroines. Goodbye. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Chawton: Wednesday, March 26 . 
My dear Caroline, — Pray make no apologies for writing 
to me often, I am always very happy to hear from you. ... 


I think you very much improved in your writing, and in 
the way to write a very pretty hand. I wish you could 
practise your fingering oftener. Would not it be a good plan 
for you to go and live entirely at Mr. Wm. Digweed’s? He 
could not desire any other remuneration than the pleasure 
of hearing you practise. 

I like Frederick and Caroline better than I did, but must 
still prefer Edgar and Julia. Julia is a warm-hearted, 
ingenuous, natural girl, which I like her for; but I know the 
word natural is no recommendation to you. ... 

How very well Edward is looking! You can have nobody 
in your neighbourhood to vie with him at all, except Mr. 
Portal. I have taken one ride on the donkey and like it very 
much — and you must try to get me quiet, mild days, that I 
may be able to go out pretty constantly. A great deal of 
wind does not suit me, as I have still a tendency to 
rheumatism. In short Iam a poor honey at present. I will be 
better when you can come and see us. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. Austen. 


Caroline Austen contributed to the Memoir written by 
her brother many of the personal reminiscences of their 
aunt. She was the niece to whom Jane in her last illness 
sent a recommendation to read more and write less during 
the years of girlhood. Caroline obeyed the injunction; she 
became a very well-read woman, and never wrote stories 
for publication. She was, however, an admirable talker: 
able to invest common things with a point and spirit 
peculiarly her own. She was also an ideal aunt, both to 
nieces and nephews, who all owe a great deal to her 
companionship and devotion. 


CHAPTER XX. FAILING HEALTH 
1816-1817 


During the last year of Jane Austen’s life, when her health 
was gradually failing, and she was obliged to depend — 
ever more and more exclusively — on her immediate family 
for society, she had at least the satisfaction of having her 
two Sailor brothers nearer at hand than had often been the 
case. 

After Frank’s return from the Baltic, early in 1814, 
nothing occurred of a more serious nature than the Great 
Naval Review in June — which only indirectly affected him, 
as he was not then in command of a ship — to prevent his 
attending to his family. He settled down to a domestic life 
with wife and children, first of all occupying the Great 
House at Chawton, but soon moving to Alton. 

Charles, who for ten years had had active but unexciting 
work outside the theatre of war, now came more to the 
front. Commanding the Phaenix frigate, he operated against 
Murat, when that eccentric sovereign took part with 
Napoleon on the escape of the latter from Elba. Charles 
was sent in pursuit of a Neapolitan squadron cruising in the 
Adriatic; and subsequently he blockaded Brindisi, and 
waited for the garrison to hoist the white flag of the 
Bourbons. Later on, he was kept busy with Greek pirates in 
the Archipelago, until the Phaenix was lost off Smyrna in 
1816, when he returned home. The Phaenix had been a 
lucky ship, Admiral Halsted having made his fortune in her; 
but her luck was worn out. When she went down, the pilot 
was on board; no lives were lost, and no blame fell on the 
captain. It must have been, however, a disappointing end to 
an exciting time; and, as the war was over, it might be long 
before he got another ship. 


A letter from Charles to Jane, during this command, 
written from Palermo, May 6, 1815, furnishes us with one 
of the few indications that exist of fame achieved by her 
during her lifetime: — 

Books became the subject of conversation, and I praised 
Waverley highly, when a young man present observed that 
nothing had come out for years to be compared with Pride 
and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, &c. As I am sure you 
must be anxious to know the name of a person of so much 
taste, I shall tell you it is Fox, a nephew of the late Charles 
James Fox. That you may not be too much elated at this 
morsel of praise, I shall add that he did not appear to like 
Mansfield Park so well as the two first, in which, however, I 
believe he is singular. 

We may compare this account with the quotation given in 
the Memoir from Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections: — 

I have the picture before me still of Lord Holland lying on 
his bed, when attacked with gout; his admirable sister, Miss 
Fox, reading aloud — as she always did on these occasions 
— some one of Miss Austen’s novels, of which he was never 
wearied. 

It is as difficult to follow the various stages of Jane’s 
illness as it is to understand the exact nature of her 
complaint. She must have begun to feel her malady early in 
the year 1816; for some friends at a distance, whom she 
visited in the spring, ‘thought that her health was 
somewhat impaired, and observed that she went about her 
old haunts and recalled the old recollections connected 
with them in a particular manner — as if she did not expect 
ever to see them again.’ This is, however, almost the only 
indication that we have of any diminution of vigour at that 
time; for the three letters to Fanny Knight, given by Lord 
Brabourne as written in 1816, must be transferred to 1817; 
and so must the two short extracts on p, 151 of the 
Memoir, as they evidently refer to a family event which 
occurred in the March of the later year. The tone of her 


letters through the remainder of 1816, and at the 
beginning of the next year, was almost invariably cheerful, 
and she showed by the completion of Persuasion that she 
was Capable of first-rate literary work during the summer 
of 1816. The fact is that, as to health, she was an incurable 
optimist; her natural good spirits made her see the best 
side, and her unselfishness prompted the suppression of 
anything that might distress those around her. Nothing, for 
instance, could be more lively than the following letter to 
Edward Austen, written while he was still at Winchester 
School, but had come home for his last summer holidays. 

Chawton: July 9, 1816. 

My dear Edward, — Many thanks. A thank for every line, 
and as many to Mr. W. Digweed for coming. We have been 
wanting very much to hear of your mother, and are happy 
to find she continues to mend, but her illness must have 
been a very serious one indeed. When she is really 
recovered, she ought to try change of air, and come over to 
us. Tell your father I am very much obliged to him for his 
share of your letter, and most sincerely join in the hope of 
her being eventually much the better for her present 
discipline. She has the comfort moreover of being confined 
in such weather as gives one little temptation to be out. It 
is really too bad, and has been too bad for a long time, 
much worse than anybody can bear, and I begin to think it 
will never be fine again. This is a finesse of mine, for I have 
often observed that if one writes about the weather, it is 
generally completely changed before the letter is read. I 
wish it may prove so now, and that when Mr. W. Digweed 
reaches Steventon to-morrow, he may find you have had a 
long series of hot dry weather. We are a small party at 
present, only grandmamma, Mary Jane, and myself. 
Yalden’s coach cleared off the rest yesterday. ... 

I am glad you recollected to mention your being come 
home. My heart began to sink within me when I had got so 
far through your letter without its being mentioned. I was 


dreadfully afraid that you might be detained at Winchester 
by severe illness, confined to your bed perhaps, and quite 
unable to hold a pen, and only dating from Steventon in 
order, with a mistaken sort of tenderness, to deceive me. 
But now I have no doubt of your being at home, I am sure 
you would not say it so seriously unless it actually were so. 
We saw a countless number of post-chaises full of boys pass 
by yesterday morning — full of future heroes, legislators, 
fools, and villains. You have never thanked me for my last 
letter, which went by the cheese. I cannot bear not to be 
thanked. You will not pay us a visit yet of course; we must 
not think of it. Your mother must get well first, and you 
must go to Oxford and not be elected; after that a little 
change of scene may be good for you, and your physicians I 
hope will order you to the sea, or to a house by the side of a 
very considerable pond. Oh! it rains again. It beats against 
the window. Mary Jane and I have been wet through once 
already to-day; we set off in the donkey-carriage for 
Farringdon, as I wanted to see the improvements Mr. 
Woolls is making, but we were obliged to turn back before 
we got there, but not soon enough to avoid a pelter all the 
way home. We met Mr. Woolls. I talked of its being bad 
weather for the hay, and he returned me the comfort of its 
being much worse for the wheat. We hear that Mrs. S. does 
not quit Tangier: why and wherefore? Do you know that our 
Browning is gone? You must prepare for a William when 
you come, a good-looking lad, civil and quiet, and seeming 
likely to do. Good bye. I am sure Mr. W. D. will be 
astonished at my writing so much, for the paper is so thin 
that he will be able to count the lines if not to read them. 


Yours affec’, 
J. Austen. 


Mr. J. E. Austen. 


There was a second family visit this year to Cheltenham, 
where Cassandra and Jane had already been in the spring. 
Probably their connexion with this watering-place was 
through Mrs. James Austen, and hers was through her 
sister, Mrs. Fowle of Kintbury. Mr. Fowle had lived at 
Elkstone near Cheltenham, and continued to hold that 
benefice, which was in the gift of the Craven family. The 
Fowles would naturally renew their intercourse with their 
old friends in the neighbourhood, and he would go to see 
his curate and acquaint himself with the circumstances of 
his parish. The visits to Gloucestershire were therefore for 
pleasure and business as well as health. 

In August 1816 it was a recent serious illness of Mrs. 
James Austen which took the party there; Mrs. Austen 
being accompanied by her daughter Caroline, and her 
sister-in-law Cassandra. Meanwhile, Jane remained with 
her mother at Chawton, where she had Edward Austen as a 
visitor. 

During Cassandra’s absence Jane wrote to her as follows: 


Chawton: September 4, 1816. 

We go on very well here, Edward is a great pleasure to 
me; he drove me to Alton yesterday. I went principally to 
carry news of you and Henry, and made aé regular 
handsome visit, staying there while Edward went on to 
Wyards with an invitation to dinner: it was declined, and 
will be so again to-day probably, for I really believe Anna is 
not equal to the fatigue. The Alton four drank tea with us 
last night, and we were very pleasant: — Jeu de Violon, &c. 
— all new to Mr. Sweney — and he entered into it very well. 
It was a renewal of former agreeable evenings. 

We all (except my mother) dine at Alton tomorrow, and 
perhaps may have some of the same sports again, but I do 
not think Mr. and Mrs. D. will add much to our wit. Edward 
is writing a novel — we have all heard what he has written 
— it is extremely clever, written with great ease and spirit; 


if he can carry it on in the same way it will be a first-rate 
work, and in a style, I think, to be popular. Pray tell Mary 
how much I admire it — and tell Caroline that I think it is 
hardly fair upon her and myself to have him take up the 
novel line. 

Sunday [September 8]. 

My dearest Cassandra, — I have borne the arrival of your 
letter to-day extremely well; anybody might have thought it 
was giving me pleasure. I am very glad you find so much to 
be satisfied with at Cheltenham. While the waters agree, 
everything else is trifling. 


Our day at Alton was very pleasant, venison quite right, 
children well-behaved, and Mr. and Mrs. Digweed taking 
kindly to our charades and other games. I must also 
observe, for his mother’s satisfaction, that Edward at my 
suggestion devoted himself very properly to the 
entertainment of Miss S. Gibson. Nothing was wanting 
except Mr. Sweney, but he, alas! had been ordered away to 
London the day before. We had a beautiful walk home by 
moonlight. 

Thank you, my back has given me scarcely any pain for 
many days. I have an idea that agitation does it as much 
harm as fatigue, and that I was ill at the time of your going 
from the very circumstance of your going. I am nursing 
myself up now into as beautiful a state as I can, because I 
hear that Dr. White means to call on me before he leaves 
the country. 


I have not seen Anna since the day you left us; her father 
and brother visited her most days. Edward and Ben called 
here on Thursday. Edward was in his way to Selborne. We 
found him very agreeable. He is come back from France, 
thinking of the French as one could wish — disappointed in 
everything. He did not go beyond Paris. 


I have a letter from Mrs. Perigord; she and her mother 
are in London again. She speaks of France as a scene of 
general poverty and misery: no money, no trade, nothing to 
be got but by the innkeepers, and as to her own present 
prospects she is not much less melancholy than before. 


I enjoyed Edward’s company very much, as I said before, 
and yet I was not sorry when Friday came. It had been a 
busy week, and I wanted a few days’ quiet and exemption 
from the thought and contrivancy which any sort of 
company gives. I often wonder how you can find time for 
what you do, in addition to the care of the house; and how 
good Mrs. West could have written such books and 
collected so many hard words, with all her family cares, is 
still more a matter of astonishment. Composition seems to 
me impossible with a head full of joints of mutton and doses 
of rhubarb. 


We do not much like Mr. Cooper’s new sermons. They are 
fuller of regeneration and conversion than ever, with the 
addition of his zeal in the cause of the Bible Society. 

This is the last letter which we have from Jane to 
Cassandra. Probably the sisters were not parted again, 
except when Cassandra went for a few days to Scarlets, on 
the death of their uncle, Mr. Leigh Perrot, at the end of the 
following March; and if Jane wrote then, it must have been 
in such depression of mind and weakness of body, that her 
sister would not have preserved the writing for others to 
see. 

In the meanwhile, the autumn of 1816 was probably 
occupied with the preparation of Persuasion for the press; 
and, on the whole, we should gather from the evidence 
before us that the earlier part of the winter saw one of 
those fallacious instances of temporary improvement which 
so often deceive nurses and patients alike, in cases of 
internal complaints. ‘I have certainly gained strength 


through the winter,’ she says, on January 24, 1817. On the 
23rd: ‘I feel myself stronger than I was half a year ago’; 
and it was in this spirit of hopefulness that she had written 
the following lively letter to Edward Austen, when he had 
left Winchester and was about to enter on the career of an 
Oxford undergraduate. 

Chawton: Monday [December 16, 1816]. 

My dear Edward, — One reason for my writing to you 
now is, that I may have the pleasure of directing to you 
Esq I give you joy of having left Winchester. Now you may 
own how miserable you were there; now it will gradually all 
come out, your crimes and your miseries — how often you 
went up by the Mail to London and threw away fifty 
guineas at a tavern, and how often you were on the point of 
hanging yourself, restrained only, as some _ill-natured 
aspersion upon poor old Winton has it, by the want of a tree 
within some miles of the city. Charles Knight and his 
companions passed through Chawton about 9 this morning; 
later than it used to be. Uncle Henry and I had a glimpse of 
his handsome face, looking all health and good humour. I 
wonder when you will come and see us. I know what I 
rather speculate upon, but shall say nothing. We think 
uncle Henry in excellent looks. Look at him this moment, 
and think so too, if you have not done it before; and we 
have the great comfort of seeing decided improvement in 
uncle Charles, both as to health, spirits, and appearance. 
And they are each of them so agreeable in their different 
way, and harmonise so well, that their visit is thorough 
enjoyment. Uncle Henry writes very superior sermons. You 
and I must try to get hold of one or two, and put them into 
our novels: it would be a fine help to a volume; and we 
could make our heroine read it aloud of a Sunday evening, 
just as well as Isabella Wardour, in The Antiquary, is made 
to read the History of the Hartz Demon, in the ruins of St. 
Ruth; though I believe, upon recollection, Lovell is the 
reader. By the bye, my dear Edward, I am quite concerned 


for the loss your mother mentions in her letter. Two 
chapters and a half to be missing is monstrous! It is well 
that J have not been at Steventon lately, and therefore 
cannot be suspected of purloining them: two strong twigs 
and a half towards a nest of my own would have been 
something. I do not think, however, that any theft of that 
sort would be really very useful to me. What should I do 
with your strong, manly, spirited sketches, full of variety 
and glow? How could I possibly join them on to the little bit 
(two inches wide) of ivory on which I work with so fine a 
brush, as produces little effect after much labour? 

You will hear from uncle Henry how well Anna is. She 
seems perfectly recovered. Ben was here on Saturday, to 
ask uncle Charles and me to dine with them, as to-morrow, 
but I was forced to decline it, the walk is beyond my 
strength (though I am otherwise very well), and this is nota 
season for donkey-carriages; and as we do not like to spare 
uncle Charles, he has declined it too. 

Tuesday. Ah, ha! Mr. Edward. I doubt your seeing uncle 
Henry at Steventon to-day. The weather will prevent your 
expecting him, I think. Tell your father, with aunt Cass’s 
love and mine, that the pickled cucumbers are extremely 
good, and tell him also—’tell him what you will.’ No, don’t 
tell him what you will, but tell him that grandmamma begs 
him to make Joseph Hall pay his rent, if he can. 

You must not be tired of reading the word uncle, for I 
have not done with it. Uncle Charles thanks your mother 
for her letter; it was a great pleasure to him to know the 
parcel was received and gave so much satisfaction, and he 
begs her to be so good as to give three shillings for him to 
Dame Staples, which shall be allowed for in the payment of 
her debt here. 

I am happy to tell you that Mr. Papillon will soon make 
his offer, probably next Monday, as he returns on Saturday. 
His intention can no longer be doubtful in the smallest 
degree, as he has secured the refusal of the house which 


Mr. Baverstock at present occupies in Chawton, and is to 
vacate soon, which is of course intended for Mrs. Elizabeth 
Papillon. 

Adieu, Amiable! I hope Caroline behaves well to you. 


Yours affec’, 
J. Austen. 


J. E. Austen, Esq. 

The same bright tone pervades the following letter to 
Alethea Bigg, from which one of the remarks quoted above, 
as to the improvement of her health, is taken. 

Chawton: January 24, 1817. 

My dear Alethea, — I think it time there should be a little 
writing between us, though I believe the epistolary debt is 
on your side, and I hope this will find all the Streatham 
party well, neither carried away by the flood, nor rheumatic 
through the damps. Such mild weather is, you know, 
delightful to us, and though we have a great many ponds, 
and a fine running stream through the meadows on the 
other side of the road, it is nothing but what beautifies us 
and does to talk of. .. . J have certainly gained strength 
through the winter and am not far from being well; and I 
think I understand my own case now so much better than I 
did, as to be able by care to keep off any serious return of 
illness. I am more and more convinced that bile is at the 
bottom of all I have suffered, which makes it easy to know 
how to treat myself. You... will be glad to hear thus much 
of me, I am sure. .. . We have just had a few days’ visit 
from Edward, who brought us a good account of his father, 
and the very circumstance of his coming at all, of his 
father’s being able to spare him, is itself a good account... 
. He grows still, and still improves in appearance, at least 
in the estimation of his aunts, who love him better and 
better, as they see the sweet temper and warm affections of 
the boy confirmed in the young man: I tried hard to 


persuade him that he must have some message for William, 
but in vain. . . . This is not a time of year for donkey- 
carriages, and our donkeys are necessarily having so long a 
run of luxurious idleness that I suppose we shall find they 
have forgotten much of their education when we use them 
again. We do not use two at once, however; don’t imagine 
such excesses. .. . Our own new clergyman is expected 
here very soon, perhaps in time to assist Mr. Papillon on 
Sunday. I shall be very glad when the first hearing is over. 
It will be a nervous hour for our pew, though we hear that 
he acquits himself with as much ease and collectedness, as 
if he had been used to it all his life. We have no chance we 
know of seeing you between Streatham and Winchester: 
you go the other road and are engaged to two or three 
houses; if there should be any change, however, you know 
how welcome you would be.... 

We have been reading the Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 
and generally with much approbation. Nothing will please 
all the world, you know; but parts of it suit me better than 
much that he has written before. The opening — the proem 
I believe he calls it — is very beautiful. Poor man! one 
cannot but grieve for the loss of the son so fondly 
described. Has he at all recovered it? What do Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill know about his present state? 

Yours aff, J. Austen. 

The real object of this letter is to ask you for a receipt, 
but I thought it genteel not to let it appear early. We 
remember some excellent orange wine at Manydown, made 
from Seville oranges, entirely or chiefly. I should be very 
much obliged to you for the receipt, if you can command it 
within a few weeks. 

Three days later, Jane felt well enough to set to work on 
a fresh novel: thoroughly fresh, for it bore no resemblance 
to any of her previous stories. A short résumé of this 
beginning is given in the Memoir, and from it the reader 
will see that the scene is laid at a new watering-place, 


which is being exploited by two of the leading characters. 
In the twelve chapters which she wrote, the dramatis 
personae are sketched in with vigour and decision; but 
there is little of the subtle refinement which we are 
accustomed to associate with her work, and certainly 
nothing of the tender sentiment of Persuasion. It is unfair, 
however, to judge from the first draft of a few introductory 
chapters, written as they no doubt were to relieve the 
tedium of long hours of confinement, and written perhaps 
also to comfort her friends by letting them see that she was 
still able to work. It is probable, too, that a long step in the 
downward progress of her condition was taken in the 
course of the seven weeks during which she was writing for 
the last time. It began ‘in her usual firm and neat hand, but 
some of the latter pages were first traced in pencil — 
probably, when she was too ill to sit long at a desk — and 
afterwards written over in ink.” The last date on the MS. is 
March 17. She was, no doubt, by this time making frequent 
use of the temporary couch, which, as we are told, she had 
contrived out of two or three chairs, so as to leave the one 
real sofa free for her mother. She professed to like her own 
couch best; but the importunity of a young niece obliged 
her to confess that she used it always, because she thought 
that her mother would not use the sofa enough unless it 
were absolutely reserved for her service. 

In February and March followed the three letters written 
to Fanny Knight — portions of which are given in the last 
chapter. They chiefly concern Fanny’s own affairs, and 
show how lively Jane’s mind still was, and with what 
unselfish care she could divert it from her own sufferings to 
the concerns which interested those nearest to her. 

We now append the sentences in those letters which 
refer to her own state of health, and which certainly read 
as if some serious accession of illness had intervened while 
the correspondence was in progress. 


February 20, 1817. — I am almost entirely cured of my 
rheumatism — just a little pain in my knee, now and then, 
to make me remember what it was and keep on flannel. 
Aunt Cassandra nursed me so beautifully. 


March 13. — 1am got tolerably well again, quite equal to 
walking about and enjoying the air, and by sitting down and 
resting a good while between my walks I get exercise 
enough. I have a scheme however for accomplishing more, 
as the weather grows spring-like. I mean to take to riding 
the donkey; it will be more independent and _ less 
troublesome than the use of the carriage, and I shall be 
able to go about with Aunt Cassandra in her walks to Alton 
and Wyards. 

March 23. — Many thanks for your kind care of my 
health; I certainly have not been well for many weeks, and 
about a week ago I was very poorly. I have had a good deal 
of fever at times, and indifferent nights; but I am 
considerably better now and am recovering my looks a 
little, which have been bad enough — black and white and 
every wrong colour. I must not depend upon being ever 
very blooming again. Sickness is a dangerous indulgence at 
my time of life. 

Evening. — I was languid and dull and very bad company 
when I wrote the above; I am better now, to my own 
feelings at least, and wish I may be more agreeable. We are 
going to have rain, and after that very pleasant genial 
weather, which will exactly do for me, as my saddle will 
then be completed, and air and exercise is what I want. 


Tuesday. — I took my first ride yesterday, and liked it 
very much. I went up Mounter’s Lane and round by where 
the new cottages are to be, and found the exercise and 
everything very pleasant; and I had the advantage of 
agreeable companions, as Aunt Cass and Edward walked by 


my side. Aunt Cass is such an excellent nurse, so assiduous 
and unwearied! But you know all that already. 

At the end of March she made her will — a brief and 
simple document of which the operative part was in these 
words: “Io my dearest sister Cassandra _ Elizabeth, 
everything of which I may die possessed, or which may 
hereafter be due to me, subject to the payment of my 
funeral expenses and to a legacy of £50 to my brother 
Henry and £50 to Madame Bigeon.’ 

About the same time another will was causing great 
disappointment to the Austen family; and as Jane was 
affected by anything that affected her nearest relations, we 
must probably attribute to it some share in the rapid decay 
of her bodily strength. 

Her uncle, Mr. Leigh Perrot, died at Scarlets on March 
28. He was childless, and left a considerable fortune. As he 
was also a kind-hearted man and had always shown 
particular favour to the Austens, it was reasonably 
expected that they would reap some immediate benefit 
under his will. Most of the family were in narrow 
circumstances, and they had lately been crippled by the 
failure of Henry’s business and the lawsuit about Edward’s 
Hampshire property; a legacy, therefore, would have been 
very acceptable. Mr. Leigh Perrot, however, was actuated in 
making his will by a stronger motive than love to sister and 
nephews. He was devoted to his wife, and was perhaps 
anxious to show that his devotion was increased in 
consequence of the false accusation with which she had 
been assailed at Bath in 1799-1800. He showed it by 
leaving everything to her for her life, and placing Scarlets 
and a considerable sum at her free disposal. At the same 
time he left a large sum (subject to her life interest) to 
James Austen and his heirs, and £1000 apiece to each of 
Mrs. Austen’s children who should survive his wife. Mrs. 
Leigh Perrot, also, at a later date, gave allowances to some 
members of the family, and eventually made Edward Austen 


her heir. None of these advantages, however, fell to them 
immediately; and the disappointment caused by their 
uncle’s disposition of his property is reflected in the 
following letter from Jane to her brother Charles. 

[April 6, 1817.] 

My dearest Charles, — Many thanks for your affectionate 
letter. I was in your debt before, but I have really been too 
unwell the last fortnight to write anything that was not 
absolutely necessary. I have been suffering from a bilious 
attack attended with a good deal of fever. A few days ago 
my complaint appeared removed, but I am ashamed to say 
that the shock of my uncle’s will brought on a relapse, and I 
was so ill on Friday and thought myself so likely to be 
worse that I could not but press for Cassandra’s returning 
with Frank after the funeral last night, which she of course 
did; and either her return, or my having seen Mr. Curtis, or 
my disorder’s chusing to go away, have made me better this 
morning. I live upstairs however for the present, and am 
coddled. I am the only one of the legatees who has been so 
silly, but a weak body must excuse weak nerves. 

My mother has borne the forgetfulness of her extremely 
well — her expectations for herself were never beyond the 
extreme of moderation, and she thinks with you that my 
Uncle always looked forward to surviving her. She desires 
her best love, and many thanks for your kind feelings; and 
heartily wishes that her younger children had more, and all 
her children something immediately. . . . 

Nothing can be kinder than Mrs. Cooke’s enquiries after 
you [and Harriet] in all her letters, and there was no 
standing her affectionate way of speaking of your 
countenance, after her seeing you. God bless you all. 

Conclude me to be going on well if you hear nothing to 
the contrary. 

Yours ever truly, J. A. 

Tell dear Harriet that whenever she wants me in her 
service again she must send a hackney chariot all the way 


for me — for I am not strong enough to travel any other 
way, and I hope Cassy will take care that it is a green one. . 


We will end this chapter with Caroline Austen’s account 
of her last visit to her Aunt Jane, which occurred about this 
time. 

It had been settled that about the end of March, or the 
beginning of April, I should spend a few days at Chawton, 
in the absence of my father and mother, who were just then 
engaged with Mrs. Leigh Perrot in arranging her late 
husband’s affairs; but Aunt Jane became too ill to have me 
in the house, and so I went instead to my sister Mrs. Lefroy 
at Wyards. The next day we walked over to Chawton to 
make enquiries after our aunt. She was then keeping her 
room, but said she would see us, and we went up to her. 
She was in her dressing-gown, and was sitting quite like an 
invalid in an arm-chair, but she got up and kindly greeted 
us, and then, pointing to seats which had been arranged for 
us by the fire, she said “There is a chair for the married 
lady, and a little stool for you, Caroline.’ It is strange, but 
those trifling words were the last of hers that I can 
remember, for I retain no recollection of what was said by 
anyone in the conversation that ensued. I was struck by the 
alteration in herself. She was very pale, her voice was weak 
and low, and there was about her a general appearance of 
debility and suffering; but I have been told that she never 
had much acute pain. She was not equal to the exertion of 
talking to us, and our visit to the sick room was a very short 
one, Aunt Cassandra soon taking us away. I do not suppose 
we stayed a quarter of an hour; and I never saw Aunt Jane 
again. 


CHAPTER XXI. WINCHESTER 
1817 


Even after the beginning of April, Jane’s hopefulness did 
not desert her. ‘I am happy,’ says James Austen, writing to 
his daughter Anna, ‘to give you a good account, written by 
herself in a letter from your Aunt Jane; but all who love — 
and that is all who know her — must be anxious on her 
account.’ 

When May came, she consented to the proposal of those 
around her that she should move to Winchester, in order to 
get the best medical advice that the neighbourhood 
afforded. The Lyford family had maintained for some time a 
high character for skill in the profession of medicine at that 
place; and the Mr. Lyford of the day was a man of more 
than provincial reputation, in whom great London 
consultants expressed confidence. Accordingly, on 
Saturday, May 24, she bade farewell to her mother and her 
home, and her brother James’s carriage conveyed 
Cassandra and herself to Winchester. The little cavalcade — 
for they were attended by two riders — started in sadness 
and in rain; and all must have doubted whether she would 
ever come back to Chawton. 

She was going, however, to a place for which she felt the 
veneration which all good Hampshire people owe to their 
county town: a veneration shared by a good many 
Englishmen outside the limits of the county. 

The sisters took lodgings in College Street, in the house 
next to what was then called ‘Commoners,’ and is now the 
head master’s house. On the front wall of the little house 
where they lived there is now a plaque commemorating the 
stay of Jane Austen. Near to them, in the Close, were living 
their old friends Mrs. Heathcote and Miss Bigg, who did all 
they could to add to their comforts; while at the school 


were their nephew, Charles Knight, and young William 
Heathcote — either of whom they might hope to see from 
time to time. 

The course of the illness, and its fatal termination, are 
shown pretty clearly in the letters which follow; the most 
informing and the most pathetic of which (next to her own) 
are the two written by Cassandra to Fanny Knight after all 
was ended. 

Some of the letters are undated, and we cannot therefore 
be certain of the order in which they were written; we must 
also allow for the probable fact that Cassandra did not say 
more than was necessary to her mother of Jane’s increasing 
weakness and discomfort. 

Mr. Lyford spoke encouragingly, though it is believed 
that he had, from the first, very little expectation of a 
permanent cure. Some temporary rally there seems to have 
been; and, soon after settling in her lodgings, Jane was able 
to write as follows to Edward Austen: — 


Mrs. David’s, College Street, Winton: 
Tuesday [May 27, 1817]. 


I know no better way, my dearest Edward, of thanking 
you for your most affectionate concern for me during my 
illness than by telling you myself, as soon as possible, that I 
continue to get better. I will not boast of my handwriting; 
neither that nor my face have yet recovered their proper 
beauty, but in other respects I am gaining strength very 
fast. I am now out of bed from 9 in the morning to 10 at 
night: upon the sopha, ‘tis true, but I eat my meals with 
aunt Cass in a rational way, and can employ myself, and 
walk from one room to another. Mr. Lyford says he will cure 
me, and if he fails, I shall draw up a memorial and lay it 
before the Dean and Chapter, and have no doubt of redress 
from that pious, learned, and disinterested body. Our 
lodgings are very comfortable. We have a neat little 


drawing-room with a bow window overlooking Dr. Gabell’s 
garden. Thanks to the kindness of your father and mother 
in sending me their carriage, my journey hither on 
Saturday was performed with very little fatigue, and had it 
been a fine day, I think I should have felt none; but it 
distressed me to see uncle Henry and Wm. Knight, who 
kindly attended us on horseback, riding in the rain almost 
all the way. We expect a visit from them to-morrow, and 
hope they will stay the night; and on Thursday, which is 
Confirmation and a holiday, we are to get Charles out to 
breakfast. We have had but one visit yet from him, poor 
fellow, as he is in sick-room, but he hopes to be out to- 
night. We see Mrs. Heathcote every day, and William is to 
call upon us soon. God bless you, my dear Edward. If ever 
you are ill, may you be as tenderly nursed as I have been. 
May the same blessed alleviations of anxious, sympathising 
friends be yours: and may you possess, as I dare say you 
will, the greatest blessing of all in the consciousness of not 
being unworthy of their love. J could not feel this. 


Your very affec’® Aunt, 
J. A. 


Had I not engaged to write to you, you would have heard 
again from your Aunt Martha, as she charged me to tell you 
with her best love. 


J. E. Austen, Esq., 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


The original of this letter, which is preserved, bears sad 
testimony to the truth of her remark about her handwriting. 
Some few days after this, she must have written her last 
extant letter, quoted in the short Memoir prefixed to the 
original edition of Northanger Abbey: — 


My attendant is encouraging, and talks of making me 
quite well. I live chiefly on the sofa, but am allowed to walk 
from one room to the other. I have been out once in a 
Sedan-chair, and am to repeat it, and be promoted to a 
wheel-chair as the weather serves. On this subject I will 
only say further that my dearest sister, my tender, watchful, 
indefatigable nurse, has not been made ill by her exertions. 
As to what I owe to her, and to the anxious affection of all 
my beloved family on this occasion, I can only cry over it, 
and pray to God to bless them more and more. 

Some allusion to the family disappointment about the will 
probably followed, and she added: ‘But I am getting too 
near complaint. It has been the appointment of God, 
however secondary causes may have operated.’ 

Jane’s mother could still indulge in the hope of her 
amendment. In a note to Anna, she says: — 

You will be happy to hear that our accounts from 
Winchester are very good. Our letter this morning, which 
was written yesterday evening, says ‘Jane has had a better 
night than she has had for many weeks and has been 
comfortable all day. Mr. Lyford says he thinks better of her 
than he has ever done, though he must still consider her in 
a precarious state.’ 

And, in another letter — 

I had a very comfortable account of your Aunt Jane this 
morning; she now sits up a little. Charles Knight came this 
morning: he saw her yesterday, and says she looks better 
and seem’d very cheerful. She hoped to be well enough to 
see Mrs. Portal to-day; your Mamma is there (went 
yesterday by the coach), which I am very glad of. 
Cassandra did not quite like the nurse they had got, so 
wish’d Mrs. J. A. to come in her stead, as she promised she 
would whenever she was wanted. 

Mrs. James Austen went to Winchester on a Friday; 
perhaps Friday, June 6. Two or three days afterwards, her 
husband wrote to their son Edward, who no doubt was 


following at Oxford with painful interest the varying news. 
James, at any rate, cherished no illusions as to the 
possibility of a cure. 

Steventon: Thursday. 

My dear Edward, — I grieve to write what you will grieve 
to read; but I must tell you that we can no longer flatter 
ourselves with the least hope of having your dear valuable 
Aunt Jane restored to us. The symptoms which returned 
after the first four or five days at Winchester, have never 
subsided, and Mr. Lyford has candidly told us that her case 
is desperate. I need not say what a melancholy gloom this 
has cast over us all. Your Grandmamma has suffered much, 
but her affliction can be nothing to Cassandra’s. She will 
indeed be to be pitied. It is some consolation to know that 
our poor invalid has hitherto felt no very severe pain — 
which is rather an extraordinary circumstance in her 
complaint. I saw her on Tuesday and found her much 
altered, but composed and cheerful. She is well aware of 
her situation. Your Mother has been there ever since Friday 
and returns not till all is over — how soon that may be we 
cannot say — Lyford said he saw no signs of immediate 
dissolution, but added that with such a pulse it was 
impossible for any person to last long, and indeed no one 
can wish it — an easy departure from this to a better world 
is all that we can pray for. I am going to Winchester again 
to-morrow; you may depend upon early information, when 
any change takes place, and should then prepare yourself 
for what the next letter may announce. 

Mrs. Heathcote is the greatest possible comfort to them 
all.... 

We all join in love. 


Your affectionate Father, 
J. Austen. 


Edward’s young sister Caroline (aged twelve) adds a few 
unhappy lines about her aunt, saying: ‘I now feel as if I had 
never loved and valued her enough.’ 

Jane Austen ‘retained her faculties, her memory, her 
fancy, her temper, and her affections — warm, clear, and 
unimpaired to the last. Neither her love of God, nor of her 
fellow-creatures flagged for a moment.’ Her two clergyman 
brothers were near at hand to administer the consolations 
of religion, and she made a point of receiving the Holy 
Communion while she was still strong enough to follow the 
Service with full attention. 

‘While she used the language of hope to _ her 
correspondents, she was fully aware of her danger, though 
not appalled by it. It is true that there was much to attach 
her to life. She was happy in her family; she was just 
beginning to feel confidence in her own success; and, no 
doubt, the exercise of her great talents was an enjoyment 
in itself. We may well believe that she would gladly have 
lived longer; but she was enabled without dismay or 
complaint to prepare for death. She was a humble, 
believing Christian. Her life had been passed in the 
performance of home duties, and the cultivation of 
domestic affections, without any self-seeking or craving 
after applause. She had always sought, as it were by 
instinct, to promote the happiness of all who came within 
her influence, and doubtless she had her reward in the 
peace of mind which was granted her in her last days. Her 
sweetness of temper never failed. She was ever considerate 
and grateful to those who attended on her. At times, when 
She felt rather better, her playfulness of spirit revived, and 
she amused them even in their sadness. Once, when she 
thought herself near her end, she said what she imagined 
might be her last words to those around her, and 
particularly thanked her sister-in-law for being with her, 
saying: “ You have always been a kind sister to me, Mary.” ‘ 


She wrote whilst she could hold a pen, and with a pencil 
when a pen had become too laborious. Even a day or two 
before her death she was able to compose some light 
verses on St. Swithin, Winchester Races, and the weather. 
But the record of the last sad hours and of her death in the 
early morning of Friday, July 18, will be best read in the 
letter of Cassandra to Fanny Knight. 

Winchester: Sunday [July 20, 1817]. 

My dearest Fanny, — Doubly dear to me now for her dear 
sake whom we have lost. She did love you most sincerely, 
and never shall I forget the proofs of love you gave her 
during her illness in writing those kind, amusing letters at 
a time when I know your feelings would have dictated so 
different a style. Take the only reward I can give you in the 
assurance that your benevolent purpose was answered; you 
did contribute to her enjoyment. 

Even your last letter afforded pleasure. I merely cut the 
seal and gave it to her; she opened it and read it herself, 
afterwards she gave it me to read, and then talked to me a 
little and not uncheerfully of its contents, but there was 
then a languor about her which prevented her taking the 
same interest in anything she had been used to do. 

Since Tuesday evening, when her complaint returned, 
there was a visible change, she slept more and much more 
comfortably; indeed, during the last eight-and-forty hours 
she was more asleep than awake. Her looks altered and she 
fell away, but I perceived no material diminution of 
strength, and, though I was then hopeless of a recovery, I 
had no suspicion how rapidly my loss was approaching. 

I have lost a treasure, such a sister, such a friend as 
never can have been surpassed. She was the sun of my life, 
the gilder of every pleasure, the soother of every sorrow; I 
had not a thought concealed from her, and it is as if I had 
lost a part of myself. I loved her only too well — not better 
than she deserved, but I am conscious that my affection for 
her made me sometimes unjust to and negligent of others; 


and I can acknowledge, more than as a general principle, 
the justice of the Hand which has struck this blow. 

You know me too well to be at all afraid that I should 
suffer materially from my feelings; I am perfectly conscious 
of the extent of my irreparable loss, but I am not at all 
overpowered and very little indisposed, nothing but what a 
short time, with rest and change of air, will remove. I thank 
God that I was enabled to attend her to the last, and 
amongst my many causes of self-reproach I have not to add 
any wilful neglect of her comfort. 

She felt herself to be dying about half an hour before she 
became tranquil and apparently unconscious. During that 
half-hour was her struggle, poor soul! She said she could 
not tell us what she suffered, though she complained of 
little fixed pain. When I asked her if there was anything she 
wanted, her answer was she wanted nothing but death, and 
some of her words were: ‘God grant me patience, pray for 
me, oh, pray for me!’ Her voice was affected, but as long as 
she spoke she was intelligible. 

I hope I do not break your heart, my dearest Fanny, by 
these particulars; I mean to afford you gratification whilst I 
am relieving my own feelings. I could not write so to 
anybody else; indeed you are the only person I have written 
to at all, excepting your grandmamma — it was to her, not 
your Uncle Charles, I wrote on Friday. 

Immediately after dinner on Thursday I went into the 
town to do an errand which your dear aunt was anxious 
about. I returned about a quarter before six and found her 
recovering from faintness and oppression; she got so well 
as to be able to give me a minute account of her seizure, 
and when the clock struck six she was talking quietly to 
me. 

I cannot say how soon afterwards she was seized again 
with the same faintness, which was followed by the 
sufferings she could not describe; but Mr. Lyford had been 
sent for, had applied something to give her ease, and she 


was in a State of quiet insensibility by seven o’clock at the 
latest. From that time till half-past four, when she ceased to 
breathe, she scarcely moved a limb, so that we have every 
reason to think, with gratitude to the Almighty, that her 
sufferings were over. A slight motion of the head with every 
breath remained till almost the last. I sat close to her with a 
pillow in my lap to assist in supporting her head, which was 
almost off the bed, for six hours; fatigue made me then 
resign my place to Mrs. J. A. for two hours and a half, when 
I took it again, and in about an hour more she breathed her 
last. 

I was able to close her eyes myself, and it was a great 
gratification to me to render her those last services. There 
was nothing convulsed which gave the idea of pain in her 
look; on the contrary, but for the continual motion of the 
head, she gave one the idea of a beautiful statue, and even 
now, in her coffin, there is such a sweet, serene air over her 
countenance as is quite pleasant to contemplate. 

This day, my dearest Fanny, you have had the melancholy 
intelligence, and I know you suffer severely, but I likewise 
know that you will apply to the fountain-head for 
consolation, and that our merciful God is never deaf to such 
prayers as you will offer. 

The last sad ceremony is to take place on Thursday 
morning; her dear remains are to be deposited in the 
Cathedral. It is a satisfaction to me to think that they are to 
lie in a building she admired so much; her precious soul, I 
presume to hope, reposes in a far superior mansion. May 
mine one day be re-united to it! 

Your dear papa, your Uncle Henry, and Frank, and Edwd. 
Austen instead of his father, will attend. I hope they will 
none of them suffer lastingly from their pious exertions. 
The ceremony must be over before ten o’clock, as the 
Cathedral service begins at that hour, so that we shall be at 
home early in the day, for there will be nothing to keep us 
here afterwards. 


Your Uncle James came to us yesterday, and is gone 
home to-day. Uncle H. goes to Chawton to-morrow 
morning; he has given every necessary direction here, and I 
think his company there will do good. He returns to us 
again on Tuesday evening. 

I did not think to have written a long letter when I began, 
but I have found the employment draw me on, and I hope I 
Shall have been giving you more pleasure than pain. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. J. Bridges (I am so glad she is 
with you now), and give my best love to Lizzie and all the 
others. 

I am, my dearest Fanny, Most affectionately yours, Cass. 
Eliz. Austen. 

I have said nothing about those at Chawton, because I 
am sure you hear from your papa. 

During these sad days, Anna Lefroy had written to her 
grandmother at Chawton, offering to go to her. Mrs. Austen 
answered: — 

I thank you sincerely for all your kind expressions, and 
your offer. I am certainly in a good deal of affliction, but 
trust God will support me. I was not prepared for the blow, 
though it in a manner hung over us; I had reason to think it 
at a distance, and was not quite without hope that she 
might in part recover. After a few months’ illness she may 
be said to have died suddenly. Mr. Lyford supposed a large 
blood-vessel had given way. I hope her sufferings were not 
severe — they were not long. I had a letter from Cassandra 
this morning. She is in great affliction, but bears it like a 
Christian. Dear Jane is to be buried in the Cathedral, I 
believe on Thursday — in which case Cassandra will come 
home as soon as it is over. 

Cassandra did go home, and a few days later wrote again 
to Fanny Knight as follows: — 

Chawton: Tuesday [July 29, 1817]. 

My dearest Fanny, — I have just read your letter for the 
third time, and thank you most sincerely for every kind 


expression to myself, and still more warmly for your praises 
of her who I believe was better known to you than to any 
human being besides myself. Nothing of the sort could have 
been more gratifying to me than the manner in which you 
write of her, and if the dear angel is conscious of what 
passes here, and is not above all earthly feelings, she may 
perhaps receive pleasure in being so mourned. Had she 
been the survivor I can fancy her speaking of you in almost 
the same terms. There are certainly many points of strong 
resemblance in your characters; in your _ intimate 
acquaintance with each other, and your mutual strong 
affection, you were counterparts. 

Thursday was not so dreadful a day to me as you 
imagined. There was so much necessary to be done that 
there was no time for additional misery. Everything was 
conducted with the greatest tranquillity, and but that I was 
determined I would see the last, and therefore was upon 
the listen, I should not have known when they left the 
house. I watched the little mournful procession the length 
of the street; and when it turned from my sight, and I had 
lost her for ever, even then I was not overpowered, nor so 
much agitated as I am now in writing of it. Never was 
human being more sincerely mourned by those who 
attended her remains than was this dear creature. May the 
sorrow with which she is parted with on earth be a 
prognostic of the joy with which she is hailed in heaven! 

I continue very tolerably well — much better than any 
one could have supposed possible, because I certainly have 
had considerable fatigue of body as well as anguish of mind 
for months back; but I really am well, and I hope I am 
properly grateful to the Almighty for having been so 
supported. Your grandmamma, too, is much better than 
when I came home. 

I did not think your dear papa appeared unwell, and I 
understand that he seemed much more comfortable after 
his return from Winchester than he had done before. I need 


not tell you that he was a great comfort to me; indeed, I can 
never say enough of the kindness I have received from him 
and from every other friend. 

I get out of doors a good deal and am able to employ 
myself. Of course those employments suit me best which 
leave me most at leisure to think of her I have lost, and I do 
think of her in every variety of circumstance. In our happy 
hours of confidential intercourse, in the cheerful family 
party which she so ornamented, in her sick room, on her 
death-bed, and as (I hope) an inhabitant of heaven. Oh, if I 
may one day be re-united to her there! I know the time 
must come when my mind will be less engrossed by her 
idea, but I do not like to think of it. If I think of her less as 
on earth, God grant that I may never cease to reflect on her 
as inhabiting heaven, and never cease my humble 
endeavours (when it shall please God) to join her there. 

In looking at a few of the precious papers which are now 
my property I have found some memorandums, amongst 
which she desires that one of her gold chains may be given 
to her god-daughter Louisa, and a lock of her hair be set for 
you. You can need no assurance, my dearest Fanny, that 
every request of your beloved aunt will be sacred with me. 
Be so good as to say whether you prefer a brooch or ring. 
God bless you, my dearest Fanny. 

Believe me, most affectionately yours, 

Cass. Elizth. Austen. 

So ends the story of Jane Austen’s life. We can only hope 
that we have succeeded in conveying to the reader even a 
small part of the feeling which we ourselves entertain of 
the charm of her personality — a charm almost as 
remarkable in its way as the brightness of her genius. In 
one respect it is easy to write about her — there is nothing 
to conceal. Some readers may perhaps add ‘There is little 
to tell’; and it is true that, though the want of incident in 
her life has often been exaggerated, her occupations were 
largely those of helpfulness and sympathy towards others 


whose lot was more variable than hers, and the 
development of her own powers to be the delight of 
generations of readers. 

But this position gave her quite sufficient opportunity of 
showing her character — and it is a character which it is a 
continual pleasure to contemplate. Her perfect balance and 
good sense did not diminish her liveliness. Her intellectual 
qualities did not prevent the enjoyment of a dance, or 
attention to the most domestic duties. Her consciousness of 
genius left room for a belief that Cassandra was wiser and 
better than herself. Her keen and humorous observation of 
the frailties of mankind was compatible with indulgence 
towards the faults of her neighbours. Her growing fame did 
not make her the less accessible and delightful to her 
nieces, who could consult their aunt and obtain a willing 
listener in any difficulty whatever, from a doubtful love 
affair to the working of a sampler. Indeed, she is a standing 
witness to the truth that eccentricity and self-consciousness 
are not essential parts of genius. 

When her body had been laid in Winchester Cathedral, 
the small band of mourners went back in sadness to their 
different homes. They were very fond and very proud of 
her; and each, we are told, loved afterwards to fancy a 
resemblance in some niece or daughter of their own to the 
dear sister Jane, whose perfect equal they yet never 
expected to see. 

Cassandra returned to Chawton and devoted a further 
ten years to the care of her aged mother. Till old Mrs. 
Austen’s death in 1827, Martha Lloyd remained an inmate, 
and everything went on, nominally, as before; but the ‘chief 
light was quenched and the loss of it had cast a shade over 
the spirits of the survivors.’ So, when the young Austens 
went to stay there, expecting to be particularly happy, they 
could not help feeling something of the chill of 
disappointment. Later, Martha became the second wife of 
Francis Austen, while Cassandra lived on at Chawton. One 


of her great-nieces remembers seeing her towards the end 
of her life at a christening, ‘a pale, dark-eyed old lady, with 
a high arched nose and a kind smile, dressed in a long 
cloak and a large drawn bonnet, both made of black satin.’ 
She died of a sudden illness in 1845, at the house of her 
brother Francis, near Portsmouth — at his house, but in his 
absence; for he and his family had to leave for the West 
Indies (where he was to take up a command) while she lay 
dying. She was tended by her brothers Henry and Charles 
and her niece Caroline. She was buried beside her mother 
at Chawton. 

All her brothers survived her, except James, who was in 
bad health when his sister Jane died, and followed her in 
1819. 

Edward (Knight) saw his children and his children’s 
children grow up around him, and died at Godmersham as 
peacefully as he had lived, in 1852. 

Henry held the living of Steventon for three years after 
the death of his brother James, till his nephew, William 
Knight, was ready to take it. He was afterwards Perpetual 
Curate of Bentley, near Farnham. Later on, he lived for 
some time in France, and he died at Tunbridge Wells in 
1850. 


Both the sailor brothers rose to be Admirals. Charles was 
employed in the suppression of the Slave Trade and against 
Mehemet Ali, and became Rear-Admiral in 1846. In 1850 
he commanded in the East Indian and Chinese waters, and 
died of cholera on the Irawaddy River in 1852, having ‘won 
the hearts of all by his gentleness and kindness whilst he 
was Struggling with disease.’ 

Francis had thirty years on shore after the end of the 
long war; and his only subsequent foreign service was the 
command of the West Indian and North American Station, 
1845-48. He, however, constantly rose in his profession, 
and enjoyed the esteem and respect of the Admiralty. He 


ended by being G.C.B. and Admiral of the Fleet, and did not 
die until 1865, aged ninety-one. 


Shortly before the end of her life, Jane Austen wrote on a 
slip of paper: — 

Profits of my novels, over and above the £600 in the 
Navy Fives. 


£ 
S. 


Residue from the 1st edit. of Mansfield Park remaining in 
Henrietta St., March 1816 
13 


7 
Received from Egerton, on 2nd edit. of Sense and S., 
March 1816 

12 

I5 
February 21, 1817, First Profits of Emma 
38 

18 
March 7, 1817. From Egerton — 2nd edit. of S. and S. 
19 

13 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion were published in four 
volumes by John Murray in 1818, and to the former was 
prefixed a short biographical notice of the author from the 
pen of Henry Austen. In 1832 Mr. Bentley bought the 
copyright of all the novels, except Pride and Prejudice 
(which Jane Austen had sold outright to Mr. Egerton), from 
Henry and Cassandra Austen, the joint proprietors, for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds. Mr. Bentley must also 
have bought from Mr. Egerton’s executors the copyright of 
Pride and Prejudice, for he proceeded to issue a complete 
edition of the novels with a biographical notice (also by 
Henry) containing a few extra facts not mentioned in the 
original edition of Northanger Abbey. 

(James) Edward Austen, who added ‘Leigh’ to his name 
on succeeding to the property of Scarlets in 1836, wrote (in 
1869-70) the Memoir of his aunt which has been so often 
used in these pages, and which, as the work of three 
eyewitnesses, enjoys an authority greater than that of any 
other account of her. Its publication coincided with the 
beginning of a great advance in her fame, and we think it 
may be claimed that it was an important contributory cause 
of that advance. Before that date, an appreciation of her 
genius was rather the special possession of small literary 
circles and individual families; since that date it has been 
widely spread both in England and in America. From her 
death to 1870, there was only one complete edition of her 
works, and nothing, except a few articles and reviews, was 
written about her. Since 1870, editions, lives, memoirs, &c., 
have been almost too numerous to count. We, who are 
adding to this stream of writings, cannot induce ourselves 
to believe that the interest of the public is yet exhausted. 


APPENDIX 


The Text of Jane Austen’s Novels. 


In the course of frequent reprinting, various errors have 
crept into the text of the novels, which seem in danger of 
becoming perpetuated. We therefore make no apology for 
pointing these out and for giving our reasons why we 
prefer any particular reading. 

In arriving at the correct text of Jane Austen, common 
sense will be our best guide. It is of no use to assume, as 
some editors have done, that the latest edition which 
appeared in the author’s lifetime, and which might 
naturally have had the benefit of her corrections, is any 
more correct than the earliest. Jane Austen was no skilled 
proofreader, and it is a melancholy fact that the second 
edition of Mansfield Park, which she returned to Mr. 
Murray ‘as ready for press’ as she could make it, contains 
more misprints than any of the other novels, including one 
or two that do not appear in the first edition. But as the 
type was evidently re-set, this may have been as much the 
printer’s fault as the author’s. Again, though in one of her 
letters she points out a misprint in the first edition of Pride 
and Prejudice, the passage is not corrected in either the 
second or third edition, both of which subsequently 
appeared in her lifetime. 

Before noticing the various discrepancies, it is necessary 
to say a few words about the chief editions of note. During 
the author’s lifetime three editions appeared of Pride and 
Prejudice, two of Sense and Sensibility and of Mansfield 
Park, and one of Emma. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 
were published soon after her death. No other edition of 
the novels seems to have been published until Bentley 
bought up the copyrights of all the novels in 1832, and 
included them in his ‘Standard Novels’ series. 


In process of time, Bentley’s edition adopted various 
emendations in the text. It held the field to all intents and 
purposes for sixty years (apart from cheap reprints in the 
‘Parlour Series,’ ‘Railway Library,’ &c.), and its text has 
largely been followed in later editions, especially by 
Messrs. Macmillan in their ‘Pocket Classics’ series. Other 
recent editions, containing a more or less independent text 
— arrived at by following the earliest editions — are those 
edited for Messrs. Dent by Mr. Brimley Johnson, the 
earliest of which appeared in 1892, and the most recent of 
which has appeared in ‘Everyman’s Library’; the 
Hampshire Edition (published by Mr. Brimley Johnson, but 
differing considerably from the editions which he has 
edited); and the Winchester Edition, published by Mr. Grant 
Richards. 

Finally, with regard to textual criticism, we have an 
article ‘On the printing of Jane Austen’s novels,’ by the late 
Dr. Verrall, contributed to the Cambridge Observer, about 
1892; and two others, also by Dr. Verrall, ‘On some 
passages in Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park,’ in the 
Cambridge Review, for November 30 and December 7, 
1893; and certain emendations pointed out in a review of a 
new edition of Pride and Prejudice in the Saturday Review 
of November 12, 1910. 

‘Sense and Sensibility’ 

In this novel scarcely anything calls for notice. The main 
divergencies seem to be that the editions are divided 
between reading ‘such happiness’ and ‘such an happiness,’ 
at the end of Chapter iii; between ‘by all who called 
themselves her friends’ and ‘by all who call themselves her 
friends,’ in Chapter xxxii; and ‘one of the happiest couples’ 
or ‘one of the happiest couple,’ in Chapter I. 

Johnson’s 1892 edition has an unfortunate blunder at the 
beginning of Chapter xxxii: reading ‘their effect on her was 
entirely such as the former had hoped to see,’ instead of 
‘their effect on her was not entirely,’ &c. 


‘Pride and Prejudice’ 

1. The first passage that we consider to be frequently 
misprinted is in Chapter iii, where Mrs. Bennet is giving 
her husband an account of the Meryton assembly, and of 
Mr. Bingley’s partners. The first three editions, followed by 
Mr. Johnson, the Winchester and Hampshire Editions, print 
thus: — 

‘Then the two third he danced with Miss King, and the 
two fourth with Maria Lucas, and the two fifth with Jane 
again, and the two sixth with Lizzie and the Boulanger.’ 

‘If he had had any compassion for me,’ cried her husband 
impatiently, ‘he would not have danced half so much! For 
God’s sake, say no more of his partners. O that he had 
sprained his ankle in the first dance!’ 

‘Oh! my dear,’ continued Mrs. Bennet, ‘I am quite 
delighted with him. He is so excessively handsome! and his 
sisters are charming women. I never in my life saw 
anything more elegant than their dresses. I dare say the 
lace upon Mrs. Hurst’s gown — —’ 

Here she was interrupted again. Mr. Bennet protested 
against any description of finery, &c. 

Now, here there can be little doubt that we should read, 
as in Bentley’s edition, ‘and the two sixth with Lizzie, and 
the Boulanger — —’ (i.e. Bingley danced the Boulanger 
with another partner, whose name Mrs. Bennet would have 
given but for her husband interrupting her). In the first 
place, there is every reason to suppose that Mr. Bingley 
danced no more than ‘the two sixth’ (each dance seems to 
have been divided into two parts, but without any change of 
partners) with Lizzie, for Mrs. Bennet has already said that 
Jane ‘was the only creature in the room that he asked a 
second time.’ Secondly, the reading of the first edition 
destroys the point of ‘Here she was interrupted again.’ 

2. The next passage which is frequently misprinted is in 
Chapter xix, where Mr. Collins in the course of his proposal 


to Elizabeth quotes the advice of his very noble patroness. 
Bentley’s edition here reads: — 

‘Mr. Collins, you must marry. A clergyman like you must 
marry —— Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman for my 
sake, and for your own; let her be an active, useful sort of 
person not brought up high, but able to make a small 
income go a good way.’ 

By transposing a comma and a semicolon, the printer has 
here succeeded in perverting a most characteristic bit of 
advice of Lady Catherine’s. The first three editions, 
followed by Mr. Johnson; all read ‘Choose properly, choose 
a gentlewoman for my sake; and for your own, let her be an 
active, useful sort of person,’ &c., and there can hardly be 
two opinions as to which reading is the right one. 

3. In Chapter xxxvi, where Elizabeth is reviewing her 
conduct towards Darcy, Bentley’s edition, following the first 
and second editions, makes her exclaim: — 

‘How despicably have I acted,’ she cried; ‘I, who have 
prided myself on my discernment! I, who have valued 
myself on my abilities! who have often disdained the 
generous candour of my sister, and gratified my vanity in 
useless or blameless distrust.’ 

‘Blameless’ makes little or no sense, and we should 
surely follow the third edition, which gives ‘blameable.’ 

4. Chapter xxxviii, when Elizabeth Bennet and Maria 
Lucas are leaving Hunsford Parsonage, Mr. Brimley 
Johnson in his edition of 1892, following the first and 
second editions, arranges the sentences as follows: — 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Maria, after a few minutes’ 
silence, ‘it seems but a day or two since we first came! — 
and yet how many things have happened!’ 

‘A great many indeed,’ said her companion with a sigh. 
‘We have dined nine times at Rosings, besides drinking tea 
there twice! How much I shall have to tell!’ 

Elizabeth privately added, ‘And how much I shall have to 
conceal!’ 


The effect of this is to give the extremely banal remark 
about dining and drinking tea at Rosings to Elizabeth 
instead of to Maria. The third edition, followed by all the 
others, gives the correct arrangement: — 

‘A great many indeed,’ said her companion with a sigh. 

‘We have dined nine times at Rosings, besides drinking 
tea there twice! How much I shall have to tell!’ 


5. In Chapter 1, where Mrs. Bennet is discussing the 
various houses in the neighbourhood which might suit 
Wickham and Lydia, Mr. Bennet is made in Bentley’s and all 
subsequent editions to remark: — 

‘Mrs. Bennet, before you take any or all of these houses 
for your son and daughter, let us come to a right 
understanding. Into one house in this neighbourhood they 
Shall never have admittance. I will not encourage the 
imprudence of either, by receiving them at Longbourn.’ 

Now ‘imprudence’ seems distinctly below Mr. Bennet’s 
usual form, and we should obviously follow the first and 
second editions and read ‘impudence.’ Compare the 
sentence in Chapter lvii, where Mr. Bennet, talking of Mr. 
Collins’s correspondence, says: — 

‘When I read a letter of his, I cannot help giving him the 
preference even over Wickham, much as I value the 
impudence and hypocrisy of my son-in-law.’ 

It is the third edition that has here gone astray and 
misled all the others. 

6. Chapter liv, when Bingley and Darcy have been dining 
at Longbourn, we read in Mr. Johnson’s edition, as well as 
in the Hampshire and Winchester Editions: — 

The gentlemen came; and she thought he looked as if he 
would have answered her hopes; but alas! the ladies had 
crowded round the table, where Miss Bennet was taking 
tea, and Elizabeth pouring out the coffee. 

This is an ingenious little misprint; for what Miss Bennet, 
who was one of the hostesses, was doing was not taking 


tea, of course, but making tea. The early editions and 
Bentley all read ‘making.’ 

7. Chapter liv, where Jane is trying to persuade Elizabeth 
that she is in no danger of falling in love with Bingley 
again, Bentley’s edition reads: — 

‘You are very cruel,’ said her sister [i.e. Elizabeth], ‘you 
will not let me smile, and are provoking me to it every 
moment.’ 

‘How hard it is in some cases to be believed! And how 
impossible in others! But why should you wish to persuade 
me that I feel more than I acknowledge?’ 

‘That is a question which I hardly know how to answer.’ 

Now, if we turn to the first three editions, we find the 
passage broken up as follows: — 

‘You are very cruel,’ said her sister, ‘you will not let me 
smile, and are provoking me to it every moment.’ 

‘How hard it is in some cases to be believed! And how 
impossible in others!’ 

‘But why should you wish to persuade me that I feel more 
than I acknowledge?’ 

‘That is a question which I hardly know how to answer.’ 

This is the only passage which we can correct on the 
authority of the author herself. In a letter dated February 4, 
1813, she says, referring to the first edition of Pride and 
Prejudice: “The greatest blunder in printing is in , l. 3, 
where two sentences are made into one.’ Unfortunately, in 
trying to correct the mistake, Bentley’s edition fell into 
another, and Mr. Johnson was the first to break up the 
sentences correctly. The passage should of course run: — 

‘You are very cruel,’ said her sister, ‘you will not let me 
smile, and are provoking me to it every moment.’ 

‘How hard it is in some cases to be believed!’ 

‘And how impossible in others!’ 

‘But why should you wish to persuade me that I feel more 
than I acknowledge?’ 

‘That is a question which I hardly know how to answer.’ 


8. Chapter lv, when Jane’s engagement to Bingley had 
been arranged, Bentley’s edition, following the _ third 
edition, reads: — 

Elizabeth, who was left by herself, now smiled at the 
rapidity and ease with which an affair was finally settled, 
that had given them so many previous months of surprise 
and vexation. 

‘Surprise’ does not seem nearly so suitable a word as 
‘suspense,’ which is found in the first and second editions. 

9. Chapter lv, where Jane is talking to Elizabeth about 
Bingley. Mr. Johnson’s editions, following the first three 
editions, read: — 

‘Would you believe it, Lizzie, that when he went to town 
last November, he really loved me, and nothing but a 
persuasion of my being indifferent would have prevented 
his coming down again!’ 

‘He made a little mistake, to be sure; but it is to the 
credit of his modesty.’ 

This naturally introduced a panegyric from Jane on his 
diffidence, and the little value he put on his own good 
qualities. 

Elizabeth was pleased to find that he had not betrayed 
the interference of his friends; for, though Jane had the 
most generous and forgiving heart in the world, she knew it 
was a Circumstance which must prejudice her against him. 

As this last paragraph stands, ‘him’ can hardly refer to 
anyone else but Bingley, which makes nonsense. Nothing 
was likely to prejudice Jane against him; besides, it was not 
his ‘friends’ who had interfered, but his ‘friend’ Darcy. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that we ought to read, 
with Bentley’s edition, ‘friend,’ and then ‘him’ will refer to 
Darcy, against whom Lizzie was very anxious on her own 
account that Jane should not be prejudiced. 

10. Chapter lvi, when Lady Catherine is trying to 
browbeat Elizabeth, Mr. Johnson reads, in his edition of 


1892, following the first two editions (which, however, have 
a comma after ‘accomplished’): — 

‘While in their cradles, we planned the union: and now, at 
the moment when the wishes of both sisters would be 
accomplished in their marriage, to be prevented by a young 
woman of inferior birth, of no importance in the world, and 
wholly unallied to the family?’ 

Most editions, however, following the third, merely alter 
the interrogation to an exclamation mark; but it is by no 
means certain that we ought not to read ‘is their marriage’ 
instead of ‘in their marriage,’ placing the comma three 
words earlier: then we can keep the interrogation. So the 
edition published by George Allen in 1894. 

‘Mansfield Park’ 

1. Chapter viii: Bentley’s edition, following the first and 
second editions, reads: — 

Mrs. Rushworth proceeded next, under the conviction 
that everybody must be wanting to see Sotherton, to 
include Miss Crawford in the invitation; and though Miss 
Grant, who had not been at the trouble of visiting Mrs. 
Rushworth, on her coming into the neighbourhood, civilly 
declined it on her own account, she was glad to secure any 
pleasure for her sister; and Mary, properly pressed and 
persuaded, was not long in accepting her share of the 
civility. 

Inasmuch as there is no such character as ‘Miss Grant’ in 
the book, all other editions read ‘Mrs. Grant.’ Dr. Verrall, in 
the pages of the Cambridge Review, defended ‘Miss Grant,’ 
provided that ‘Miss’ were placed between _ inverted 
commas, as well as the previous ‘Miss Crawford’; he 
believed Mrs. Rushworth to have been a blundering kind of 
person, who desired to invite Miss Crawford, but while 
naming ‘Miss Crawford’ addressed herself to Mrs. Grant. 
Otherwise (if we read ‘Mrs. Grant’), Dr. Verrall argued, 
there was not the slightest occasion for Mrs. Grant to 
decline the invitation on her own account, for she had not 


been in any way invited; nor would there have been any 
need for Mary to be ‘properly pressed and persuaded,’ and 
then to accept ‘her share’ of the civility. Dr. Verrall’s 
suggestion is ingenious, but not quite convincing. 

2. Chapter viii: Bentley’s edition, following the first and 
second editions, reads: — 

When Edmund, therefore, told her in reply, as he did 
when she would give him the hearing, that she need not 
distress herself on Mrs. Rushworth’s account, because he 
had taken the opportunity, as he walked with her through 
the hall, of mentioning Miss Price as one who would 
probably be of the party, and had directly received a very 
sufficient invitation for her cousin, &c. 

‘Her cousin’ would certainly seem to be a mistake; and 
all other editions accordingly alter ‘her’ to ‘his.’ Dr. Verrall, 
however, defends ‘her’; and would read ‘and had directly 
received a very sufficient invitation for her cousin,’ on the 
ground that Mrs. Rushworth, not quite understanding who 
was meant by Miss Price, thought she was cousin to the 
Miss Price who she had previously heard would remain at 
home with Lady Bertram. Some such explanation, Dr. 
Verrall thought, would alone account for the ‘very 
sufficient’ invitation. 

3. Chapter x, , where Fanny Price says to Mr. Rushworth, 
who on returning with the key finds Miss Bertram and Mr. 
Crawford have gone into the park without waiting for him: 

‘They desired me to stay — my cousin Maria charged me 
to say that you would find them at that knoll, or 
thereabouts.’ 

So all the editions read; but Dr. Verrall would emend to 
‘They desired me to say — my cousin,’ &c., on the ground 
that Fanny, who was the soul of truth, had not been desired 
to stay. But, for the matter of that, neither had her cousin 
Maria charged her to say anything, for it was Crawford who 
had suggested that ‘Miss Price will be so good as to tell 


him, that he will find us near that knoll.’ However, the 
emendation is attractive, as it shows Fanny trying to make 
the best case she can for Maria by eliminating Crawford’s 
share in the transaction. 

4. Chapter xxiv: All editions read: — 

This dear William would soon be amongst them. There 
could be no doubt of his obtaining leave of absence 
immediately, for he was still only a midshipman; and as his 
parents, from living on the spot, must already have seen 
him and be seeing him perhaps daily, his direct holidays 
might with justice be instantly given to his sister. 

The expression ‘his direct holidays,’ meaning ‘his actual 
holidays,’ is intelligible enough, but did not satisfy Dr. 
Verrall, who suggested ‘derelict’ as a naval expression to 
imply holidays on which no one had a claim, and which 
might therefore be given to Mansfield Park. Like many of 
Dr. Verrall’s emendations, its ingenuity is greater than its 
probability. 

5. Chapter xxxiii, : — 

Here again was a something of the same Mr. Crawford 
whom she had so reprobated before. How evidently was 
there a gross want of feeling and humanity where his own 
pleasure was concerned; and alas! how always known no 
principle to supply as a duty what the heart was deficient 
in. 

It is difficult to believe that Jane Austen can have written 
anything so clumsy as ‘how always known no principle.’ 
Such, however, is the reading of all the editions, except the 
Hampshire Edition, which, without giving any note, 
violently emends to ‘how lacking the principle.’ 

6. Chapter xxxix: Bentley, following the second edition, 
reads: — 

Her days were spent in a kind of slow bustle; all was 
busy without getting on, always behind hand and lamenting 
it, without altering her ways; wishing to be an economist, 
without contrivance or regularity; dissatisfied with her 


servants, without skill to make them better, and whether 
helping or reprimanding, or indulging them, without any 
power of engaging their respect. 

Here the printer has been most ingenious. The text 
should, of course, be ‘always busy,’ as it is in the first 
edition and the Hampshire Edition. 

7. Chapter xl: Bentley’s edition, following the early 
editions, reads: — 

: . for Henry is in Norfolk; business called him to 
Everingham ten days ago, or perhaps he only pretended the 
call, for the sake of being travelling at the same time that 
you were.’ 

Mr. Johnson and the Winchester Edition read ‘to call.’ 
There seems little doubt that ‘the call’ is the right reading. 

8. Chapter xlvii: Bentley and nearly all editions read: — 

Time would undoubtedly abate somewhat of his 
sufferings, but still it was a sort of thing which he never 
could get entirely the better of; and as to his ever meeting 
with any other woman who could — it was too impossible to 
be named but with indignation. 

The broken sentence means ‘a woman who could console 
him for the loss of Mary.’ 

Mr. Johnson’s editions make nonsense of the passage by 
substituting a comma for the dash after ‘could.’ 

9. Chapter xlviii: Bentley, following the early editions, 
reads: — 

Maria had destroyed her own character, and he would 
not, by a vain attempt to restore what never would be 
restored, be affording his sanction to vice, or in seeking to 
lessen its disgrace, be anywise accessory to introducing 
such misery in another man’s family, as he had known 
himself. 

Mr. Johnson and the Winchester Edition read ‘by 
affording his sanction to vice,’ which is an unnecessary 
alteration. 

‘Emma’ 


1. Chapter xviii: — 

‘No, Emma; your amiable young man can be amiable only 
in French, not in English. He may be very “aimable,” have 
very good manners, and be very agreeable; but he can have 
no English delicacy towards the feelings of other people — 
nothing really amiable about him.’ 

This reading, found in the first edition and the 
Winchester Edition, is without doubt correct; but Bentley, 
Johnson, and the Hampshire Edition read ‘He may be very 
“amiable.” ‘ 

2. Chapter xxiii: — 

But when satisfied on all these points, and their 
acquaintance proportionably advanced, ... 

Mr. Johnson, in his 1892 edition, did not approve of the 
word ‘proportionably,’ and read ‘[proportionately]’; but he 
has since altered his mind. The first edition and all others 
read ‘proportionably,’ and there appears to be authority for 
such a word. 

3. Chapter xxv: — 

Vanity, extravagance, love of change, restlessness of 
temper, which must be doing something, good or bad; 
heedlessness as to the pleasure of his father and Mrs. 
Weston, indifferent as to how his conduct might appear in 
general; he became liable to all these [changes]. 

There are two words in the sentence, which differ in the 
various editions. The first edition reads ‘indifferent’... 
‘changes.’ Bentley reads ‘indifference’ .. . ‘changes.’ Mr. 
Johnson and the Winchester Edition read ‘indifferent’ and 
‘charges’; the Hampshire Edition ‘indifference’ and 
‘charges.’ ‘Indifference’ would seem to be probably right; 
‘charges,’ certainly right. 

4. Chapter xxix: — 

‘Emma,’ said she, ‘this paper is worse than I expected. 
Look! in places you see it is dreadfully dirty: and the 
wainscot is more yellow and forlorn than anything could 
have imagined.’ 


So the first edition; Bentley, and the Hampshire Edition, 
insert ‘one’; Mr. Johnson and the Winchester Edition ‘I’ 
after ‘anything.’ 

5. Chapter xxxii, where Mrs. Elton says to Emma: — 

‘IT assure you, Miss Woodhouse, it is very delightful to me 
to be reminded of a place I am so extremely partial to as 
Maple Grove. I have spent so many happy minutes there!’ 
(with a little sign of sentiment). 

So Mr. Johnson’s editions read, following the first edition. 
But Bentley’s, as well as the Hampshire and Winchester 
Editions, read ‘sigh,’ which seems to be certainly right. 

6. Chapter xliv: — 

Jane took Mrs. Elton aside, and told her at once, that 
upon thinking over the advantages of Mrs. Suckling’s 
situation, she had come to the resolution of accepting it. 

So the first edition, followed by Bentley; but this is 
plainly a mistake for Mrs. Smallridge’s, and is corrected by 
Mr. Johnson, the Winchester and Hampshire Editions. 

7. Chapter xlvi, where Mr. Weston tells Emma that his 
wife has something to break to her, and Emma at once 
fears for her relations in Brunswick Square: — 

‘Mrs. Weston, do not trifle with me. Consider how many 
of my dearest friends are now in Brunswick Square. Which 
of them is it? I charge you by all that is sacred not to 
attempt concealment.’ 

‘Upon my word, Emma — — 

‘Your word! Why not your honour! Why not say upon your 
honour, that it has nothing to do with any of them? Good 
heavens! What can be to be broke to me that does relate to 
one of that family?’ 

So the first edition, followed by Bentley. But Mr. Johnson, 
the Hampshire and Winchester Editions insert ‘not’ before 
‘relate’; and the negative seems needed. 

8. Chapter xlvii: — 

This was the conclusion of the first series of reflection. 


J 


So the first edition, followed by Bentley; Mr. Johnson, the 
Hampshire and Winchester Editions give ‘reflections.’ But 
in Jane Austen’s novels the expression ‘a series of’ is 
continually followed by a noun in the singular, when 
nowadays we should probably use the plural — e.g. Emma, 
chapter xxxvi, ‘a series of dissipation’; Sense and 
Sensibility, chapter xxvii, ‘a series of rain’; chapter xlvi, ‘a 
series of imprudence.’ 

Cf. Emma, chapter xxii, ‘after a series of what appeared 
to him strong encouragement’; though the Hampshire 
Edition has altered this to ‘encouragements.’ 

‘Northanger Abbey’ 

1. Chapter vi: ‘I am sure it is Laurentina’s skeleton.’ A 
reference to Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho will 
show that ‘Laurentina’ should be ‘Laurentini.’ All editions, 
however, read ‘Laurentina.’ 

2. Chapter viii: — 

‘Let us walk about and quiz people. Come along with me, 
and I will show you the four greatest quizzers in the room; 
my two younger sisters and their partners. I have been 
laughing at them this half-hour.’ 

So the first edition, the Hampshire and Winchester 
Editions. Bentley, however, reads ‘quizzes,’ which seems 
correct, as the word ‘quizzer’ usually bore an active sense, 
and ‘quiz’ a passive. 

3. Chapter xi: — 

They all spent the evening together at Thorpe’s. 

It seems improbable that Jane Austen can have written 
anything other than ‘at the Thorpes’’; but no edition has 
had the courage to make the change. 

4. Chapter xiii: — 

And with these words she broke away and hurried off. 
Thorpe would have darted after her, but Morland withheld 
him. ‘Let her go, let her go, if she will go. She is as 
obstinate as — —’ 


Thorpe never finished the simile, for it could hardly have 
been a proper one. 

So the first edition reads, followed by Bentley and the 
Winchester Edition. The Hampshire Edition boldly gives 
‘Morland,’ and this seems the natural solution. The only 
alternative is to break up the sentence thus: — 

... but Morland withheld him. ‘Let her go, let her go, if 
She will.’ ‘She is as obstinate as — —’ Thorpe never finished 
the simile, &c. 

But this does not seem so natural; nor do we imagine 
that the impropriety of the simile would necessarily have 
debarred Thorpe from completing it. 

5. Chapter xxii: — 

And for his part, to his uncritical palate, the tea was as 
well flavoured from the clay of Staffordshire as from that of 
Dresden or Séve. But this was quite an old set, purchased 
two years ago. 

So the first edition, and the Hampshire and Winchester 
Editions; but Bentley emends to ‘Sevres,’ which must surely 
be correct. 

6. Chapter xxvi: — 

By ten o’clock the chaise-and-four conveyed the two from 
the abbey, and, after an agreeable drive of almost twenty 
miles, they entered Woodston, &c. 

So all the editions; but is not ‘two’ a misprint for ‘trio’ — 
i.e. General Tilney, Eleanor, and Catherine? It is certain 
that Eleanor was of the party, for we read a little later: ‘His 
son and daughter’s observations were of a different kind. 
They had seldom seen him eat so heartily at any table but 
his own’; nor is there anything to show that General Tilney 
rode on horseback. 

For an example of the use of the word ‘trio’ by Jane 
Austen, see Mansfield Park, chapter xxix: “They were now a 
miserable trio.’ 

‘Persuasion’ 


1. Chapter i: The Hampshire and Winchester Editions, 
following the first edition, print the opening passage as 
follows: — 

Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, was 
a man who, for his own amusement, never took up any book 
but the Baronetage; where he found occupation for an idle 
hour and consolation in a distressed one; there his faculties 
were roused into admiration and respect, by contemplating 
the limited remnant of the earliest patents; there any 
unwelcome sensations, arising from domestic affairs, 
changed naturally into pity and contempt. As he turned 
over the almost endless creations of the last century, and 
there, if every other leaf were powerless, he could read his 
own history with an interest which never failed: this was 
the page at which his favourite volume always opened. 

This obviously makes no sense as it stands; and to no less 
a light than Macaulay belongs the credit of putting it right. 

Some of his old friends (says Sir G. O. Trevelyan in his 
Life of Macaulay) may remember how he prided himself on 
a correction of his own in the first page of Persuasion which 
he maintained to be worthy of Bentley, and which 
undoubtedly fulfils all the conditions required to establish 
the credit of an emendation; for, without the alteration of a 
word, or even of a letter, it turns into perfectly intelligible 
common-sense a passage which has puzzled, or which 
ought to have puzzled, two generations of Miss Austen’s 
readers. 

And in a footnote, Sir George says: — 

A slight change in the punctuation effects all that is 
required. According to Macaulay the sentence was 
intended by its author to run thus: “There any unwelcome 
sensations, arising from domestic affairs, changed naturally 
into pity and contempt as he turned over the almost endless 
creations of the last century; and there, if every other leaf 
were powerless, he could read his own history with an 


interest which never failed. This was the page at which his 
favourite volume opened.’ 

Whether or not the emendation would have satisfied 
Bentley the critic, it eventually satisfied Bentley the 
publisher, who adopted it in his later editions. 

2. Chapter i, a page or two further on, all editions read: 

Be it known, then, that Sir Walter, like a good father 
(having met with one or two private disappointments in 
very unreasonable applications), prided himself on 
remaining single for his dear daughter’s sake. For one 
daughter, his eldest, he would really have given up 
anything, which he had not been very much tempted to do. 
... His two other children were of very inferior value. 


This is one more instance of a misplaced apostrophe, for, 
as Dr. Verrall pointed out in the Cambridge Observer, what 
Jane Austen must have written is ‘for his dear daughters’ 
sake.’ Even if the antithesis implied in the next sentence 
did not demand this, it is obvious that the correct Sir 
Walter would never have allowed himself to state that he 
remained single for the sake of one daughter only. Indeed, 
we have a proof of this in Chapter v, when Elizabeth says: 
‘And as to my father, I really should not have thought that 
he who has kept himself single so long for our sakes need 
be suspected now.’ 

3. Chapter xxii: Bentley, following the first edition, reads: 


She was earnestly begged to return and dine, and give 
them all the rest of the day, but her spirits had been so long 
exerted that at present she felt unequal to move and fit 
only for home, where she might be sure of being as silent 
as she chose. 

Promising to be with them the whole of the following 
morning, therefore, she closed the fatigues of the present 
by a toilsome walk to Camden Place, &c. 


The Hampshire and Winchester Editions read ‘more,’ and 
this seems likely to be correct; for those acquainted with 
the road to Camden Place will know how inadvisable it 
would be for anyone ‘unequal to move’ to attempt it. 

4. Chapter xxiii: Nearly all editions read: “The weather 
was unfavourable, and she had grieved over the rain on her 
friend’s account.’ 

There was no particular ‘friend’ in the case, as Anne had 
promised to spend her morning with the Musgroves, and it 
seems certain we should read ‘on her friends’ account.’ 
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of each of the novels. ] 


1882 Jane Austen’s Novels. Steventon Edition. Five 
volumes. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 8vo. 


1883 A Book of Sibyls. By Anne Isabella Thackeray. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. pp. vi-229. 8vo. 
[‘Jane Austen,’ p-229.] 


1884 Letters of Jane Austen. Edited, with an introduction 
and critical remarks, by Edward, Lord Brabourne. Two 
volumes. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

[This includes: (1) a series of letters from Jane to 
Cassandra; (2) letters from Jane to Fanny Knight; (3) letters 
from Jane to Anna Austen (Mrs. B. Lefroy); and (4) two 
letters from Cassandra to Fanny Knight, just after Jane’s 
death. | 


1885 Dictionary of National Biography. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. ‘Jane Austen,’ by L[eslie]. S[tephen]. 

[This account, based on the Memoir and the Letters (which 
latter are said to be trivial and to give no new facts), is 
accurate: except in stating that Jane was the youngest of 
seven children, and that she went to Castle Square, 
Southampton, in 1805. ] 


1886 Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. 
[“To Jane Austen,’ p-85.] 


1888 Chapters from Jane Austen. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


1889 Jane Austen. By S. F. Malden [Mrs. Charles Malden]. 
‘Eminent Women’ series. London: W. H. Allen. vo. 
[Much space is devoted to an abstract of the novels. ] 


1890 Life of Jane Austen. By Goldwin Smith. ‘Great 
Writers’ series. London: Walter Scott. p-v. 8vo. 
[Contains a bibliography compiled by J. P. Anderson. ] 


1891 The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. Chicago: A. D. McClurg & Co. pp. v-277. 8vo. 
[Includes a bibliography. ] 


1892 The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson; with illustrations by William Cubit Cooke, and 
ornaments by F. C. Tilney. Ten volumes. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. 

[The first volume of Sense and Sensibility contains an 
account of Jane Austen, pp. xi-xxxi. This was the first really 
independent issue of the novels — Bentley’s edition having 
previously held the field. Mr. Johnson, as a rule, followed 
the text of the latest edition which appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. Unfortunately, his printers introduced a good 
many new misprints of their own. ] 


1894 Pride and Prejudice. With a preface by George 
Saintsbury, and illustrations by Hugh Thomson. London: 
George Allen. pp. xxvii-476. 8vo. 


1895 Charades, etc. Written a Hundred Tears Ago. By 
Jane Austen and her family. London: Spottiswoode & Co. vo. 


1895 Duologues and Scenes from the Novels of Jane 
Austen, 

arranged and adapted for Drawing-room Performance. By 
Rosina Filippi (Mrs. Dowson); with illustrations by Miss 
Fletcher. London: J. M. Dent & Co. pp. xv-139. 8vo. 


1895-7 Jane Austen’s Novels. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson [but Pride and Prejudice is illustrated by C. E. 
Brock] and introductions by Austin Dobson. Five volumes. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. 

[These volumes were afterwards (1902-4) reprinted and 
issued in Macmillan’s ‘Illustrated Pocket Classics.’ ] 


1897 Essays on the Novel: as illustrated by Scott and Miss 
Austen. By A. A. Jack. London: Macmillan & Co. 
[‘Miss Austen,’ p-297.] 


1898 The Novels of Jane Austen. Winchester Edition. 
Ten volumes. London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 
[Subsequently, in 1906, this edition was re-issued with a 
new title-page by John Grant of Edinburgh. ] 


1898 Emma. With an introduction by Joseph Jacobs, 
and illustrations by Chris Hammond. London: George Allen. 
pp. xxvi-504. 8vo. 


1898 The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson; with coloured illustrations by C. E. and H. M. 
Brock. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

[This edition seems to be printed from the same type as 
that used in the 1892 edition. Many of the obvious 
misprints have been corrected; but two following chapters 
in Mansfield Park are still numbered xxxii, throwing out the 
numeration of all subsequent chapters. ] 


1899 Jane Austen: Her Contemporaries and Herself. An 
essay in criticism. By Walter Herries Pollock. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. vo. 

[The contemporaries are Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Miss Ferrier. ] 


1899 Sense and Sensibility. With an introduction by J. 
Jacobs, and illustrations by Chris Hammond. London: 
George Allen, pp. xxviii-389. 8vo. 


1899 The Works of Jane Austen. With coloured 
frontispieces 

by H. M. Brock. The Temple Edition. Ten volumes. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 8vo. 


1899 Catherine Morland. [sc. Northanger Abbey.] Roman 
traduit de l’anglais. Par F Fénélon. Published in La Revue 
blanche. Paris. vo. 


1900 Pride and Prejudice. With an introduction and notes 
by E. V. Lucas. Methuen’s ‘Little Library.’ Two volumes. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated by Chris Hammond; 

with an introduction by William Keith Leask. London: The 
Gresham Publishing Co. 8vo. n.d. 


1901 Northanger Abbey. With an introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. Methuen’s ‘Little Library.’ London: Methuen & Co. 
pp. xiv-273. 8vo. 


1902 The Novels of Jane Austen. Hampshire Edition. Five 
volumes. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 8vo. 

[There is a publisher’s note at the beginning of Pride and 
Prejudice, and each novel contains two specially drawn 
end-papers illustrating its topographical details. The text 
differs occasionally from that of the novels edited by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. ] 


1902 Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends. By 
Constance Hill. Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, and 
reproductions in photogravure, &c. London: John Lane. pp. 
viii-279. 8vo. 

[The book contains much topographical detail. ] 


1904 Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated by Chris Hammond. 
London: Blackie & Son. pp. viii-392. 8vo. 


1905 The Works of Jane Austen. ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ 
Introduction by Sidney Lee. Methuen’s Standard Library. 
London: Methuen & Co. pp. vii-247. 8vo. 

[It is stated that the text is taken from that of the second 


edition. The other novels in this series do not seem to have 
been published up to the present. ] 


1905 Jane Austen and her Times. By G. E. Mitton. With 
twenty-one illustrations. London: Methuen & Co. pp. viii- 
334. 8vo. 


1906 Jane Austen’s Novels. With introduction by R. 
Brimley Johnson. Everyman’s Library. Five volumes. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 8vo. 


1906 Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers: being the Adventures 
of Sir Francis Austen, G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, and 
Rear-Admiral Charles Austen. By J. H. Hubback and Edith 
C. Hubback. London: John Lane. pp. xiv-294. 8vo. 

[Four hitherto unpublished letters of Jane to her brothers 
are given.] 


1907 The Works of Jane Austen — I. ‘Emma.’ With an 
introduction by E. V. Lucas. The World’s Classics. Oxford: 
Henry Frowde. pp. xv-459. 8vo. 


1907-9 [The Novels of Jane Austen.] With coloured 
illustrations 

by C. E. Brock. ‘The Series of English Idylls.’ Five volumes. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 8vo. 


1908-10 The Novels of Jane Austen. With general 
introduction 

and notes by R. Brimley Johnson. Coloured illustrations and 
end-pieces by A. Wallis Mills. The Saint Martin’s Illustrated 
Library of Standard Authors. Ten volumes. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 8vo. 


1909 Jane Austen and Her Country-house Comedy. By 
W. H. Helm. London: Eveleigh Nash. pp. x-259. 8vo. 


[A critical appreciation. The frontispiece is an imaginary 
portrait of Jane Austen. ] 


1910 Pride and Prejudice. Abridged and edited by 

Mrs. Frederick Boas. English Literature for Schools. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. pp. xix-211. 8vo. 

[The editor’s object is to present the book in a form suitable 
for school reading. Some notes are given. ] 


1910 Encyclopeedia Britannica. Eleventh Edition. 
Cambridge: 

at the University Press. 

[‘Jane Austen,’ by E. V. L[ucas], vol. ii. p-7.] 

[This is an accurate account, except that it contains the 
same two mistakes as those in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. |] 


1911 Essays and Studies. By members of the English 
Association. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
[‘Jane Austen,’ by A. C. Bradley, vol. ii. p-36.] 


1911 Chawton Manor and its Owners. A family history. 
By William Austen Leigh and Montagu George Knight. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. pp. viii-219. 4to. 

[Chapter VII.—’The Austens.’] 


1912 Pride and Prejudice. Edited with introduction, &c. 

by K. M. Metcalfe. Oxford University Press: Henry Frowde. 
pp. xxxii-403. 8vo. 

[A scholarly edition: the text is that of the first edition, 
except in a few instances, where a note is given. The title- 
pages of the three volumes are reproduced in facsimile. 
Appendix on social customs in J. A.’s day; criticisms, notes, 
&c.] 


1912 Jane Austen. By Lady Margaret Sackville. ‘The 
Regent Library.’ London: Herbert & Daniel. pp. xvi-471. 


SVO. 
[Long selections from the novels, with an introduction and 
some appreciations. | 


1913 Old Friends and New Fancies: an Imaginary Sequel 
to the Novels of Jane Austen. By Sybil G. Brinton. London: 
Holden & Hardingham. pp. viii-384. 8vo. 


1913 Jane Austen: a Criticism and Appreciation. By 

Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., FS.A. London: Jarrold & Sons. vo. 
[The frontispiece is a reproduction of a bust of Jane Austen 
executed by Mr. Fitzgerald.] 
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